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THE  ADVGNTUBBS  OF  A  LADT  IN  SEABCH  OF 
A  HOBSE. 


■Ue  phyaiciui  of  the  day,  to  his  yoaUifal  patient  Uias  Gloriana  Apple- 
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Tltc  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Horse. 


pardo,  who  hiul  Ix-cn  bnni'rht  to 
liim  for  advice,  in  one  of  thosi;  di'li- 
Ciilt  cases  in  ^vhi('ll  goiieral  decline 
of  bodilj'  hi -ilth  tt'.kes  })laeo,  witli- 
cut  any  osten^iMe  or  tuii;jil)le  Ciiui^e. 
It  had  battl(-d  tlic  atU-inpts  of  the 
country  practitioner  utterly  to  arrest, 
or  even  to  iniderstand  it ;  and  it 
was  indeed  at  liis  reconiTnendation 
that  the  shrewd  and  aHable  doctor 
(who  had  earned  a  world-wide  fame 
more  from  quickness  and  jK'netra- 
tion  than  from  any  deep  learning:  or 
research)  had  been  at  last  consulted 
by  the  anxious  mother  on  her 
dauf?hter's  account 

Under  his  sunshiny  influence  the 
most  desponding  patient  would  In- 
come cheerful  and  re-assured;  and 
in  the  case  in  question  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  hit  upon  a  remedy 
acceptable  to  the  invalid,  for  her 
pale  cheek  flushed,  and  her  slender 
frame  trembled  with  eagerness,  as 
she  replied, '  Afraid !  oh  no,  indeed. 
Sir  Erasmus ;  I  have  always  had  a 
passion  for  liorscs,  although  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  riding. 
I  should  like  it  better  than  anything 
in  the  world.' 

It  was,  indeed,  just  as  she  said. 
As  a  child  she  had  read  of  horses, 
dreamt  of  horses,  and  loved  horses 
in  that  reckless,  impassioned  sort  of 
way  in  which  little  girls  are  sup- 
XX)sed  to  love  only  dolls  or  kittens ; 
as  she  had  grown  older,  she  had 
never  formed  in  imagination,  a  tale 
or  a  romance,  in  which  a  horse  was 
not  the  principal  hero,  the  biped 
being  on  every  occasion  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  glorified  quadru- 
ped. She  bad  never  found  any  dif- 
ficulty in  learning  by  heart  any 
piece,  prose  or  poetical,  which 
treated  of  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject; she  had  wept  with  James 
Fitz-James  over  the  fate  of  the  gal- 
lant horse  that  lay  a-dying  in  the 
Highland  glen,  and  believed  that 
nothing  in  poetry  equalled  the 
pathos  of  the  lines — 

'  Then  toadied  \vith  pity  and  remotBe, 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse; 
"  I  little  thought  when  flrat  thy  rein 
I  slacked  npon  the  hanka  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  ihoald  feed 
On  thy  fleet  Unibe,  my  matrhleaa  steed. 
Woe  worth  the  chase !  woe  worth  the  day  1 
That  coat  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey ;" ' 


or   tlio  majrstv   of  those   in  '  Tho 

ft'  mr 

hattl<;  of  tho  Lake  Ik'gillus,'  de- 
scribinc^  the  noble  prrief  of  him  who 
was  'the  fleetest  steed  from  Aufidus 
to  Po :'— 

'  But  Ilko  a  j^nivoti  ini«(i;e 

I51ttck  Au^tor  kept  his  iil{U<\ 
And  cwr  \vi-t:iilly  hr*  looked 

Into  }ii^  master's  iace. 
The  nivpn-mane  that  daily 

With  puts  and  fond  carP8»os, 
Tbo  younj;  Ilermlnin  washed  and  c(»mbcd. 

And  l\vin<*d  in  <  vpn  tresso?. 
And  ilf  ck«Hl  with  «>lotirod  ribands, 

From  hor  own  pay  attire, 
llun^  sndly  o'or  her  father's  corpse. 

In  carnage  and  in  mire ;' 

or  tlie  graphic  force  of  those  in  tho 
Spanish  ballad,  when  the  Cid  dis- 
plays liis  peerless  charger,  in  tho 
eight  of  tho  king  and  the  courtiers, 
saying — 

*  But  that  your  Majesty  may  see  him. 

And  know  him  to  the  core, 
I'll  make  him  go  tm  he  was  w^unt 
When  his  uosLrlLs  smelt  the  l^Ioor.' 

After  which  gallant  display  of  horse- 
manship, the  science  of  the  Cid  is 
put  to  the  last  tast,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  bridle,  when,  equal  to  the 
occasion,  in  sight  of  the  wondering 
crowd,  he  is  seen  '  proudly  ruling ' 
the  fiery  steed,  '  with  the  fragment 
of  his  rein.' 

Although  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Sir  Erasmus  Globule,  aided  by  his 
wide  experience,  could  hardly  have 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  all  this  at 
a  glance,  it  had  enabled  him,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  to  put  his 
finger  at  once  upon  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease. Some  employment,  or  amuse- 
ment, which  would  act  as  a  conn- 
terbalance  to  the  mind  subject  to  a 
brooding  and  overwhelming  thought; 
some  healthful  exercise  calculated 
to  restore  energy  and  buoyancy  to 
the  drooping  frame :  this  was  what 
experience  told  him  was  necessary 
for  the  recovery  of  his  patient ;  and 
such  employment  and  such  amuse- 
ment, experience  had  also  told  him, 
were  more  often  productive  of  good 
results,  when  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  the  'four  legs'  (whose 
good  offices  we  heard  bun  bespeak 
in  his  £Boetious  and  amiably  patro- 
nizing way,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter)  than  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  ^only  two.     Miss  Apple- 
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garde's  passion  for  horses^  \rhich 
had  never  before  been  in  the  way  of 
being  indulged,  made  the  simple 
prescription  of  the  great  man,  in 
this  particular  instance,  one  of  his 
luckiest  bits. 

Had  he  not  been  the  most  reserved, 
as  well  as  the  most  acute  of  men,  he 
would  naturally  have  questioned  so 
tender  a  mother  as  Mrs.  Applegarde, 
as  to  her  daughter's  tone  of  mind, 
and  the  circumstances  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown;  but  he  trusted 
to  his  own  instinctive  perception; 
and  in  that  instance,  as  in  most 
of  those  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation, he  did  not  trust  in  vain. 
Never  was  guinea  fee  more  easily, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  de- 
servedly earned;  and  before  the 
soond  of  the  wheels  of  his  brougham 
had  died  away,  and  mingled  with 
the  rumble  of  the  distant  streets, 
Mrs.  Applegarde  exclaimed,  with 
eatiiusiasm,  '  I  am  so  glad,  really, 
that  we  came  to  town;  we  never 
^oidd  have  thought  of  your  riding, 
should  we,  my  dear?' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  mamma,'  said  Glo- 
riana; '  bat,'  she  added,  with  a  spark 
of  the  old  animation  in  look  and 
vdoe,  'I  like  the  idea  very  much, 
now  that  it  is  put  into  my  head  for 
me,  as  a  thing  that  can  be  done.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  it  long  ago,  if  it  had  only 
seemed  to  be  in  Ihe  least  practicable. 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  ezactiy  see  how  it 
is  to  be  managed.' 

'  I  confess  that  I  foresee  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  procuring  the 
animal,'  Mrs.  Appleganle  remarked, 
deliberately,  while  a  fflnile,  tender, 
hut  rallying,  played  about  her 
daoghter^s  lips,  as  she  answered — 

'  It  is  indeed  that  first  diffiouliy 
of  "  catching  your  horse"  which 
appears  to  me  almost  insormount- 
abie:  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  riding  part  of  it,  for  that 
has  been  my  day-dream  all  my  life. 
We  have  no  one  to  take  into  our 
council  but  Wells;  and  I  do  not 
sappose  that  he  is  much  of  a  jadge 
of  horses,  even  should  he  be  willing 
to  help  us,  which  I  think  more  than 
doabtfoL' 

Gloriana  bad  not  uttered  so  many 
consecutive  sentences,  or  appeared 
80  much  interested  upon  any  sub- 


ject, since  her  insidious  illness  had 
been  gradually  but  surely  gaining 
ground  upon  her  life,  which  circum- 
stance Mrs.  Applegarde  noted  with 
deh'ghted  surpriHO,  as  she  replied, 
'  I  had  no  idea,  my  dear  chOd,  that 
you  would  have  cared  so  much 
about  it,  or  I  would  have  procured 
you  a  horse  lon^  ago.  But,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  such  an  event 
as  your  taking  to  riding  never 
entered  my  h^;  and,  with  no 
gentieman  to  manage  anything  for 
us,  there  must  always  have  been 
some  Uttie  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Now  that  riding  is  ordered  for  you 
however  by  Sir  Erasmus,  for  your 
health,  it  is  a  very  different  thing; 
and,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  in  what- 
ever shape  or  form  they  present 
themselves,  the  thing  must  be  done.' 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  ex- 
plain, how  it  came  to  pass  that  so 
lovely  a  girl  as  Gloriana  herself,  and 
so  elegant  and  attractive  a  woman 
as  her  widowed  mother,  should  have 
to  appear  upon  the  list  of  'unpro- 
tected females,'  whose  difficulties 
and  dilenunas  in  the  great  battie  of 
life  have  afforded  a  rich  vein  of 
amusement  for  those  lovers  of  the 
grotesque  and  the  incongruous,  who 
are  still  chivalrio  enough  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  reproach  to  the  male 
public,  conveyed  in  the  words  them- 
selves—that  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  'female'  to  be  made  con- 
scious of  her  unprotected  state,  when 
thrown  upon  tine  mercy  of  society 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization, 
is,  we  presume,  the  incongruity 
which  excites  the  risible  muscles  of 
the  stronger  sex. 

Hoping  that  it  is  so,  we  hasten  to 
acquit  the  men  of  Mrs.  Applogarde's 
acquaintance,  and  those  nonoured 
also  by  relationship  to  the  fair  widow 
and  her  daughters,  from  the  re- 
proach of  want  of  taste,  or  want  of 
feeling,  which  any  backwardness  on 
their  part  might  well  seem  to  im- 
ply. Mrs.  Applegarde's  isolated  po- 
sition in  the  world,  had  been  entiroly 
the  result  of  her  own  self-chosen 
line  of  action.  Naturally  of  a  timid 
and  retiring  disposition,  the  great 
grief    into   which   she   had    been 

g lunged  by  the  early  loss  of  her 
usband,  had  given  her  an  absolute 
distaste  to  society  of  any  kind«  with 
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the  exception  of  that  of  her  two 
orphan  children,  Gloriana  and  bcr 
sister  Katherine  (commonly  called 
Kate),  in  whom  every  thought  of  her 
heart  was  centred.  She  had  with* 
drawn  herself  so  entirely  from  the 
world  that  the  process  of  forgetting 
— never  a  difficult  one  in  that  busy 
quarter — had  been  very  quietly  ac- 
complished on  either  side,  and  very 
near  male  relatives,  or  friends,  IVIrs. 
Applegarde,  since  her  last  brother- 
in-law's  death,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  had  none. 

She  had  brought  up  her  two 
young  daughters  in  their  cottage 
home,  where  they  hved  like  three 
white  doves  in  a  cot,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  competence  of  about 
twelve  hundred  a  year,  which, 
with  their  small  estabhshment,  and 
moderate  expenditure,  might  almost 
have  come  under  the  head  of  wealth. 

Although,  however.  Park  Side 
Cottage  was,  as  we  have  shown, 
innocent  of  any  male  element  what- 
soever, in  the  higher  grade  of  life, 
that  small  menage  was  ruled  witii 
a  rod  of  iron,  by  a  domestic  tyrant, 
in  the  shape  of '  the  old  servant,'  the 
treasure  of  the  fEunily,  who  had  lived 
with  Mr.  Applegarde  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  who,  while  he  secretly 
worshipped  every  member  of  the 
family,  manifested  his  inward  affec- 
tion, principally  by  the  undesirable 
outward  sign  of  general  and  indis- 
criminate intimidation. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  faithful  and  time- 
honoured  butler,  was,  it  must  be 
owned,  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Applegarde.  Since  Gloriana's  spi- 
rits and  health  had  failed,  indeed, 
no  one  had  ventured  to  contradict 
or  to  thwart  him  in  any  one  single 
X)articular.  She  had  always  been, 
as  he  expressed  it,  the  most  'spi- 
rity'  of  the  three;  and,  often  and 
sorely  as  she  had  tried  his  domi- 
neering and  irritable  temperament, 
he  would  have  given  the  famous 
receipt  for  plate-powder,  which  had 
gone  down  an  heir-loom  from  father 
to  son  in  his  £Emuly  for  some  gene- 
rations, to  have  welcomed  once 
again  from  [her  lips  the  bold  defi- 
Vioe  or  the  saucy  repartee.  It  was 
Wells,  indeed,  who  had  first  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Applegarde,  that  his 
young  lady's  lassitude  and  general 


debility  was  assuming  an  alarming 
8hape,  and  that,  'as  far  as  he  saw, 
Mr.  Kempe' — ttie  family  apothe- 
cary', who  had  attended  at  Farlc  Side 
Cottage  on  all  occasions  when  ju- 
venile epidemics  had  awoke  the 
anxious  fears  of  the  mother  for  her 
httle  girls — '  was  no  better  than  an 
old  woman,  for  anything  more  out 
of  the  common  than  measles  or 
whooping-cough.  It's  easy  to  see,' 
he  continued, '  that  he  doesn't  im- 
derstand  the  case.  It's  all  very 
well  to  say,  "I  ood,  miss,"  if  my 
young  lady  wishes  to  walk  on  the 
downs,  with  an  east  wmd  cutting 
like  a  razor,  because  she  thinks  it 
bracing ;  or  "  I  oodn't,  miss,"  if  she 
takes  it  into  her  head  not  to  go  out 
in  mild  weather,  because  she  con- 
siders it  damp.  But,  without  being 
able  to  see  into  a  millstone,  it's 
easy  enough  to  see  that  he  is  a 
better  judge  of  port  wine,  than  he  is 
of  what's  ailing  Miss  Gloriana— and 
has  been  for  these  weeks  pasi' 

But  one  half,  or  one  quarter  of 
this  harangue  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  raise  in  IVIrs.  Apple- 
garde's  anxious  breast,  a  thousand 
apprehensions  for  her  daughter's 
health.  Her  husband,  and  several 
members  of  his  family,  had  died  of 
consumption ;  and  the  idea  that  her 
eldest  child  might  be  already  droop- 
ing from  the  effects  of  that  insidious 
and  &tal  disease,  filled  her  with 
horror  and  dread. 

The  heart  of  Wells,  indeed,  bled 
inwardly  as  he  saw  the  thin,  trans- 
parent cheek  of  his  beloved  mistress 
grow  white  under  the  probe  of  his 
awakening  words;  but  he  steeled  it 
with  the  reflection,  which  greater 
philosophers  than  he  have  made 
before  him,  there  is  nothing  so 
blind  as  the  Uindne^s  of  love.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  things  in 
life  to  witness  that  fatal  blindness 
of  affection  for  the  danger  which 
threatens  its  object—to  hear  a  hus- 
band, or  a  parent,  or  a  wife  talk 
calmly  of  those  '  to-morrows,'  which, 
it  is  an  evident  fact  to  the  eye  of  the 
most  indifferent  stranger,  will  never 
come — to  see  the  eye  of  the  foe  in 
ambush  glaring  upon  the  uncon- 
scious victim,  and  know  that  in  a 
few  moments  that  the  terrible  spring 
will  be  made. 
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Grael  as  the  words  might  have 
Appealed  at  first  sight  to  be,  they 
were  dictated  by  the  honest  afifootion 
of  the  old  servant  for  his  late  mas- 
ter's indow  and  chOd ;  and  they  did 
good  Berrioe  in  the  result,  which 
was  tfafi  well-timed  adyioe  of  a  saga- 
ciooB  doctor,  who  saw  at  a  glance 
tiie  best  means  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  morbid  and  melancholy 
tone  of  mind,  which  was  laying  ita 
withering  finger  day  by  day  upon 
the  healttL  of  the  body.  Such  cases 
had  doubtless  come  under  the  doo- 
toi^s  searching  eye  before;  and  the 
sune  remedy  been  prescribed  per- 
haps in  the  same  wpnls ;  for  the  idea 
of  'exercise  upon  four  legs  being 
better  than  exercise  upon  two '  was 
quite  a  joke  in  Sir  Erasmus's  esti- 
mation, and  he  was  fond  of  a  joke, 
that  dapper,  afhble  little  man,  the 
idol  of  the  foshionable  world. 

It  certainly  sounded  like  a  shnple 
remedy  enough :  but  how  about  the 
four  legs  in  question?  how  about 
the  blemishes,  the  spavins,  the 
splints,  the  ring-bones,  the  string 
loJts,  the  corns,  the  xmsoundnesses, 
and  all  the  subtle  and  incurable 
evfls  that  those  four  legs  in  horse- 
flesh are  heir  to?  How  was  it  likely 
tint  three  lovely  and  innocent 
women,  and  one  aristocratic  butler 
—to  whom  the  'noble  animal,'  as 
we  were  taught  &om  our  inbncy  to 
call  the  horse,  was  a  quadrui)ed  un- 
known—Hxmld  procure  four  sound 
and  intact  specimens  of  the  article 
required,  agunst,  as  it  were,  a  world 
in  arms?  How  indeed?  The  ex- 
perienced  in  such  matteors  will 
acaioely  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mrs.  Applegarde  on  the  subject, 
who,  in  tne  exuberance  of  her  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  declared  that  the 
maUer  'would  be  easy  enough,  if 
th^  only  set  about  it  the  right 
way/  An  easy  solution  to  all  the 
problems  which  life  offers  for  our 
consideration,  if  in  that '  right  way ' 
itself  did  not  lie  the  pith  and  the 
centre  of  our  bewilderment. 

'Don't  be  volatile,  Kate,'  she 
added,  addxeeeing  her  youngest 
daughter,  a  mischievous  sprite, 
who  was  ready  enough  to  make 
fim  of  the  council  of  sages  assem- 
bled, in  congress,  to  discuss  the 
mcxmeDtons  question;  'dontbefbol- 


ish,  my  dear,  but  help  us  to  think 
what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the 
drcumstances.  What  do  you  think 
now  of  an  advertisement,  in  the 
"Gxeyminster  Herald?"  I  can  write 
one  out  at  once :'  and  taking  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  and  seating  herself 
at  the  elegantly-appointea  writing- 
table,  she  began  to  write  with  much 
appearance  of  determination;  quot- 
ing herself,  as  she  concluded,  the 
first  word,  of  the  first  sentence, 
which  was  the  comprehensive  word 
seen  in  such  endless  repetition  in 
the  columns  of  the  'Times' — ^the 
word '  Wanted.' 

'There,'  she  said  with  an  air  of 
innocent  triumph,  in  her  progress 
so  &r  in  the  right  road  to  achieve- 
ment—'I  have  written  that;  and 
now,  Mr.  Wells'— Mrs.  Applegarde 
thus  addressed  her  huUer,  in  the 
dignity  of  office,  although  the  man 
to  her  was,  for  the  sake  of  old  asso- 
ciations, sometimes  'Wells,'  but 
oftener  than  all,  simple '  James ' — 
'  now  we  must  consiaer  what  it  is 
that  we  do  want' 

Andatthis  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  right 
way  became  less  dear,  and  that  Bfrs. 
Applegarde  became  painfully  con- 
scious of  an  incapacity,  which  is 
common  to  many,  of  saying  lucidly, 
or  even  grammatically,  what  she 
did  want,  when  that  was  to  assume 
the  digniiy  of  a '  local  habitation  and 
a  name'  in  the  advertising  sheet  of 
a  newspaper.  What  ternble  confu- 
sion 01  the  cases  of  nouns  proper 
and  substantive,  and  what  a  reek- 
leas  disregard  of  the  situation  of  cor- 
responding adjectives,  do  not  such 
columns  daily  present,  for  the  mys- 
tification of  mankind?  Why,  for 
instance,  should  a  respectable  di- 
vine, of  average  dimensions,  and 
the  usual  bulk  of  well-grown  hu- 
manity, hold  out  his  own  diminutive 
stature  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
tenement  which  he  is  anxious  to 
let?  Why  should  he  take  a  sort  of 
imbecile  and  morbid  satisfiEMstion,  in 
appearing  in  the  public  chronicles  of 
the  day,  under  the  depreciating,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  '  Heep -ishly 
'umble^  titie  of  'a small  clergy- 
man?' 

Why  did  Mrs.  Amlegarde,  who 
was  diffident  and  retiring  to  a  feult. 
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write  down  three  sentences,  e;icli 
calculated  to  convey — by  implic<i- 
tion  at  least  —  an  unseemly  exul- 
tation in  the  charms  of  her  eldest 
daughter  to  a  supercihous  and 
gainsaying  world  ?  '  A  pntty  lady's 
horse, — A  <juu't  lady's  hack, — A 
handsome  lady's  pony/  she  read 
aloud,  with  unblushing  che^k,  and 
unfaltering  voice,  quietly  appealing 
to  the  daughter  so  describe<i  as  to 
'which  she  should  leave?'  'Or 
shall  I  say,'  she  continued,  warming 
to  her  work,  and  getting  vaguely 
glib  upon  the  subject,  'Wanted  a 
horse,  for  a  lady  in  delicate  health, 
pretty  to  look  at,  and  not  too  tall, 
with  a  long  mane  and  tail,  and  must 
be  quiet,  and  well  recommended. 
Price  not  such  an  object  as  a  suit- 
able animal.  Apply  at  Park  Side 
Cottage,  Ambledown.' 

'  Oh  no,  mamma,  that  really  won't 
do  at  all,'  said  Gloriana,  now  tho- 
roughly roused  from  the  languor 
which  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon 
her,  and  awakened  such  anxious 
fears  on  her  account.  '  If  you  send 
that,  we  shall  have  all  the  screws  in 
the  country  sent  for  our  inspection. 
I  don't  care,  either,  about  having  a 
regular  cantering  lady's  horse;  I 
should  Uke  to  have  one  that  I  could 
make  myself.'  Here  I  must  men- 
tion that,  owing  to  circumstances 
(which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  at 
this  stage  of  the  'Adventures'  to 
explain),  Gloriana  had  heard  more 
about  horses  than  any  of  the  party 
assembled.  That  she  had  read  more 
about  them,  too,  I  mentioned  be- 
fore ;  but  the  hero  horses,  the  '  Aus- 
ters,'  and  the  'Bevises,'  and  the 
'  Biavicas '  of  romance,  resembled  no 
more  the  everyday  horses  that  she 
was  likely  to  meet  in  real  life,  than 
did  their  shadowy  warrior  riders 
the  sporting  youths  in  knickerbock- 
ers, with  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
whom  she  had  met  with  '  up  at  the 
park.' 

Book  knowledge,  however,  and 
knowledge  confined  to  mere  hear- 
say, upon  any  subject,  is  soon 
£&thomed  and  exhausted;  and  in 
personal  experience  with  regard  to 
them,  she  was  as  innocent  and  as  ig- 
norant as  the  rest  of  the  parfy.  '  We 
need  not  mention  the  height,'  she 


went  on  to  say;  'I  have  heard 
people  say  that  a  lady  always  looks 
better  on  a  horse  that  is  rather 
high.'  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  young  lady  forbore  the  word  tall 
in  describing  a  horse,  which  her 
mother  had  made  use  of. 

'  I  would  not  have  a  helephant, 
either,  miss,'  remarked  Wells,  sen- 
tentiously,  who  entertained  a  well- 
founded  horror  of  anything  too 
much  exalted  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  always  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  probability  of  a  '  fall.' 

'  The  Duke  has  been  thrown,  I 
hear,'  remarked  one  of  the  field  to 
the  huntsman  of  a  celebrated  pack, 
and  in  reference  to  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  who  cotdd  not  ride. 
'His  grace  fell  off,'  was  the  short 
and  pointed  reply;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  with  reference  to  such  a  con- 
tingency, that  Mr.  Wells  delivered 
his  oracular  sentence,  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question.  His  young  mis- 
tress had  never  ridden  before.  It 
was  more  than  probable  tliat  in  the 
first  days  of  her  initiation,  she  would 
meet  with  the  catastrophe  which 
befel  the  unlucky  nobleman;  and 
without  any  particular  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  horse,  find  it  in- 
cumbent upon  her  inexperience  to 
'  fall  off.'  '  I  should  say  that  a  good- 
sized  pony  would  answer  all  pur- 
poses, and  be  easier  to  get  on  and  off.' 

'  So  it  would,  James,'  said  his 
mistress,  who  in  this  case  recog- 
nized and  approved  the  feelings  of 
the  man,  '1  should  not  be  so  ner- 
vous about  a  pony,  when  Gloriana 
takes  her  first  rides.' 

'  But  is  Glorry  to  ride  by  herself?* 
observed  Kate,  suggesting  thereby 
a  new  difficulty ;  for  it  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  calculations  of  this 
family  council  that  somebody  would 
be  required  to  'ride  after'  Miss 
Applegarde,  or  that  that  somebody 
must,  of  necessity,  come  under  the 
head  of  a  class  held  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence  by  Mr.  Wells,  belonging 
to  the  genus,  groom.  A  respectable 
full-blown  coachman,  who  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  handle  the  reins 
of  his  equally  fat  carriage-horses, 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
region  of  the  stable,  which  that 
stately  official  could  tolerate  be- 
tween the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
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At  Kate's  remark,  therefore,  Ifr. 
Wells  exi>erieiiced  that  sort  of  men- 
til  rDTnlsioii  described  by  the  sen- 
atbn  novelist  nnder  the  tyx)e  of  an 
earthqaake— '  if  an  eiuthquake  had 
Gpeoed  nxuier  his  feet  he  coxdd  not 
iare  been  more  staggered,  or  his 
senses  been  merged  into  snch  ntter 
or inemediable  confusion/ etcetera, 
et  cetera.  The  effect  of  this  carious 
mental  phenomenon,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  that  it  presented  to  the 
imagination  of  the  mdiyidual  most 
concerned,  a  series  of  dissolving 
riews,  each  one  more  unwelcome 
and  more  clearly  defined  than  the 
last 

The  vision  of  an  intruder  at  all 
into  the  precincts  of  that  refined 
and  aristocratic  establishment  was 
cmel  enough;  but  when  another 
rapidly  took  its  place,  of  a  saucy 
upstart,  looking  upon  the  lovely 
hoosemaid,  or  the  good-natured  cook, 
with  the  aspiring  glance  of  love :  of 
a  low  wietcn,  strengthening  by  open 
rBbeUion,  or  secret  strategy,  the 
scarcely  stifled  fiiction  existing  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  house- 
keeper's room:  of  an  earthworm 
who,  as  reigning  monarch  of  the 
stable,  would  b^ml  and  defy  the 
autocrat  of  the  pantry — the  feelings 
of  the  victim  are  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  described.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  great  man  generally  bo 
immovable,  must  have  betrayed  the 
contending  emotions  that  were  at 
war  in  his  soul;  for  the  contem- 
plation of  it  provoked  Gloriana 
mto  remarking,  with  one  of  her 
oldsmDes,  '  You  see  in  what  an  un- 
derti^ing  we  are  embarked.  "  Ex- 
ercise upon  four  legs"  is  an  easy 
thing  to  talk  about ;  but  in  our  sin- 
gularly unhorsey  establishment  we 
are  involved  in  a  difficulty  every 
way  we  turn.  Fortunately,  there 
ire  stables ;  but  where  shall  we  find 
a  respectable,  trustworthy  groom  ?' 

'Where  indeed?'  said  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde,  nervously,  for  she  had  seen 
the  cloud  gathering  on  the  brow  of 
the  £uthful  Wells,  as  the  objection- 
ablewwd  had  passed  her  daughter's 
lips:  'this  is  indeed  an  unforeseen 
difGksulty.' 

'And  what  is  he  to  ride?  Ton 
must  advertise  for  two  horses,  whilst 
you  are  about  itj  mother  dear/  put 


in  Kate,  suggestively.  '  Sir  Erasmus 
mi^ht  have  made  more  of  his  pr»- 
Bcnption,  and  of  his  joke,  for  there 
must  be  eight  legs  in  it  after  all,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  biped.' 

'Oh  Kate!  Kate!  you  are  incor- 
rigible. I  really  do  not  see  though 
what  is  to  be  done,  unless  you 
could  find  some  riding  companions, 
my  dear.' 

*  What  a  pity  the  young  Squire, 
and  Miss  Levison,  are  away  fi:om  the 
park,'  remarked  Mr.  Wells;  and  at 
this  speech  a  crimson  flush  rushed 
painfully  into  Gloriana's  pale  cheek : 
to  divert  attention  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  she  said  so  hastily : '  Why  can't 
I  have  a  pony,  and  then  surely  tiiere 
could  be  no  harm  in  my  ridmg 
about  the  park,  the  commons,  imd 
these  quiet  lanes  by  myself?  Let  me 
write  the  advertisement,  mamma, 
please,  and  we  will  see  first  what 
comes  of  that :'  and  taking  the  pen 
from  her  mother's  hand,  she  sat 
down,  and,  after  a  little  meditation, 
wrote  as  follows : — '  Wanted,  imme- 
diately, a  good-sized  pony,  strong, 
handsome,  temperate ;  warranted 
sound ;  that  will  carry  a  lady.  Apply 
to  Mr.  Wells,  Park  Side  Ck>ttage, 
Ambledown.' 

'  It  is  better  to  imply  that  there 
is  a  man  in  the  case,'  the  young  lady 
added;  'we  are  less  likely  to  be 
done.' 

'Certainly,  miss,'  said  the  now 
gratified  Wells,  wiUi  a  condescend- 
ing air  of  lofty  superiority ;  '  it  is 
by  far  the  better  plan.'  And  smiling 
the  bland  smile,  which  proclaimea 
that  the  irascible  temperament  had 
accepted  and  swallowed  the  sop  art- 
f  uUy  prepared  for  its  sensitive  palate, 
he  condescended  himself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  important  missive,  to 
the  post-office  in  the  village,  hard 
by. 

Now  there  might  have  been  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  an  ordi- 
nary mortal,  not  bent  upon  reading 
aright  the  riddle  of  that  impassible 
countenance,  the  sign  of  a  latent 
chuckle,  hovering  round  the  comers 
of  the  mouth,  which  one  of  the 
'  close  observers,'  so  often  called  to 
the  aid  of  the  story  teller  and  the 
novelist,  would  have  traced  at  once 
to    some  mysterious  cause,   deep 
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hidden  in  the  portly  bosom  of  the 
man ;  but  as  the  quiet  country  vil- 
lage in  question  afforded  neither 
sage  nor  philosopher  so  profound, 
and  recognized  Mr.  Wells  only  in 
his  haughty  official  capacity,  the 
secrets  of  the  human  breast  were 
not,  in  this  instance,  doomed  to  be 
l)etrayed,  and  the  words  which  might 
have  revealed  their  import  to  the 
'  earnest  inquirer  *  were  muttered  to 
the  empty  air. 

*  So  the  wind  lies  that  way,  does 
it?'  he  observed  twice,  when  in- 
dulging in  the  habit  of  al)sent  and 
C)ccupied  people,  of  talking  to 
self — *  so  the  wind  lies  that  way  :* 
and  that  he  employed  a  metaphor, 
while  making  this  profound  state- 
ment for  his  own  personal  edifica- 
tion would  have  been  apparent  to 
the  aforesaid  'close  observer/  or 
patent-novelist-human -breast  pene- 
trator,  from  the  fact  that  his  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  groimd  at  his 
feet,  and  that  the  gilt  weathercock 
on  the  church  steeple  before  him 
was  not  called  upon,  in  either  in- 
stance, either  to  warrant  or  corro- 
borate the  announcement 

The  advertisement,  the  wording 
of  which  had  been  so  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  inmates  of  Park  Side 
Cottage,  was  in  time  for  insertion 
the  same  week  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Greyminster  Herald;'  and  from 
that  date  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  'parties'  in  question  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  existence,  and 
became  subject  to  tJie  anomalous  in- 
fliction of  a  daily  nightm&re,  in  the 
shape  of  horses  with  three  legs  to 
go  upon,  horses  with  two,  and  horses 
with  none ;  of  horses  too  high,  and 
horses  too  low;  of  high-couniged 
horses,  whose  grooms  could  not 
hold  them ;  and  of  lean  and  hungry 
horses,  that  might  have  formed 
models  for  Don  Quixote's  Bosinante; 
of  high-stepping  carriage,  and  even 
brougham  horses;  and  of  low,  shuf- 
fling ponies;  of  young  horses;  of 
old  horses ;  of  bay  horses ;  of  dun 
horses ;  of  iron-grey,  and  chestnut 
horses;  of  bad  horses;  of  vicious 
horses ;  of  lame  horses ;  of  used-up 
horses;  of  horses  of  every  style, 
stamp,  and  condition,  that  could  be 
utterly  and  entirely  useless  to  a 
young  lady  in  delicate  healtii^  who 


wished  to  indulge  in  a  daily  canter 
round  the  home  lanes  and  conmions, 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  her 
shrewd  London  physician. 

'  Let  us  decide  upon  buying  the 
next  that  comes,  that  seems  in  the 
least  likely  to  do,'  said  Gloriana,  at 
last,  wearied  with  the  daily  and  al- 
most hourly  arrival  of  the  regiments 
of  screws  that  offered  themselves  for 
the  inspection  of  four  pair  of  eager 
eyes,  all  equally  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced, and  all  equally  deter- 
mined not  on  any  account  to  be 
done.  As  she  spoke,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  butler  announced 
the  arrival  of  another  man,  and  an- 
other horse,  '  or  cob,  as  he  calls  it,' 
ho  further  condescended  to  explain ; 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  temper  of  Mr.  Wells  had  imder- 
gone  a  severe  ordeal,  and  his  dignity 
been  much  compromised,  by  the  en- 
durance of  unseemly  chaff  and  ridi- 
cule, from  low-minded  individuals 
belonging  to  the  genus  groom. 

'  Let  us  have  round  the  horse,  or 
cob,  then,  or  whatever  he  likes  to 
call  it,'  said  Gloriana,  languidly. 
And  in  compliance  with  her  request, 
an  essentially  'useful  animal,'  ac- 
companied by  a  scampish  and  very 
horsey-looking  attendant,  soon  made 
his  appearance  at  the  hall  door. 
'The  cob'  was  not  at  all  a  bad 
shape,  compact,  made  for  sti^ngtib, 
and  in  size  something  between  a 
horse  and  a  pony,  as  his  name  de- 
noted. His  hairy  legs,  however,  and 
coarse  head,  showed  his  under- 
breeding,  and  detracted  much  from 
his  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Wells 
strongly  affected  him ;  and  a  dose  of 
flatt^,  not  too  finely  drawn,  from 
the  broken-down  horsedealer,  did 
more  than  he  would  have  willingly 
acknowledged  towards  securing  his 
good  word  for  the  cob. 

'  I  don't  like  his  head,'  observed 
Miss  Applegarde,  objectively ;  '  it  is 
so  large  and  clumsy-looking.' 

'Lurge,  ma'am,  do  you  call  it?' 
said  the  man,  with  an  air  of  well- 
feigned  surprise.  And  then  mea- 
suring, through  a  half-closed  but 
infinitely  cunning  glance,  the  amount 
of  flatness  with  wnich  he  had  to.deal, 
he  gathered  up  all  the  eSrontery  of 
his  nature,  and  lode  over  the  last 
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fence  between  the  eoh,  and  Mr. 
Wells's  good  graces  in  this  remark- 
able and  original  sentence:  'Why, 
any  one  that  knows  about  an  oss/ 
— and  here  he  winked  knowingly  at 
the  butler,  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
included  in  the  respectable  category, 
—  *any  one  that  knows  about  an 

oss,  falOWS  that  /n's  sfrtnf/th  h'cs 
m  his  hewL  This  here  cob  is  the 
strongest  and  the  'andsomest  in 
England:  and  it  would  be  no  use 
of  my  abusing  him  to  you,  sir,  be- 
cause I  can  see  with  *alf  an  eye 
that  you  knows  what  an  oss  is* 

Now,  Mr.  Wells,  although  a  man  of 
exalted  mind  and  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, was  a  mortal  man  after  all, 
and,  like  other  mortals,  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  flattery  that  had  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon. 

If  the  horsedealer  of  broken- 
down  appearance  had  presumed  to 
remark  upon  the  glitter  of  the  family 
plate,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  value 
of  the  receipt  for  plate-powder, 
which  had  been  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom  from  father  to  son  for  three 
generations,  the  vulnerable  point  in 
Mr.  WeUs's  nature  would  have  re- 
mained untouched — he  would  have 
seen  through  and  despised  the  at- 
tempt upon  his  understanding  at 
once.  But  to  be  told  openly,  and 
by  implication,  that  '  he  knew  what 
a  horse  was,'  seeing  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  horses  in 
general,  or  any  horse  in  particular, 
was  the  little  pebble  out  of  the 
brook  against  which,  properly  pro- 
pelled, his  giant  strength  was  as 
nought. 

Flatter  a  beautiful,  foolish  woman 
upon  her  intellect,  and  a  plain^ 
clever  woman  upon  her  good  looks ; 
tell  your  literary  friend,  of  unde- 
veloped muscularity,  that  he  is  first- 
rate  across  country,  and  your  sport- 
ing friend,  who  can  barely  spell, 
that  he  would  write  brilliant  articles, 
and  the  grossness  of  the  flattery 
will  neither  be  resented  nor  per- 
ceived, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  imbibed  with  the  greatest  relish 
and  gusto. 

It  is  so  with  frail  humanity  gene- 
rally; nor  did  Mr.  Wells  in  this 
instenoe  belie  his  mortal  origin. 
His  heart  opened  towards  the  man, 


and  towards  the  strong  but  ugly 
brute  who  wajs  the  object  of  eulogy ; 
aud  he  assumed  in  their  behalf  his 
most  pompous  and  oracular  manner 
as  he  slowly  pronounced  the  em- 
phatic sentence — 

'  I  think  this  is  decidedly  the  best 
animal  we  have  seen,  ma'am :'  while 
his  e^es  wandered  with  unwonted 
sdmimtion  from  the  short,  thick 
legs,  to  the  long  carcase  and  clumsy 
head  of  the  **andsomest  cob  in 
England.' 

The  gentle,  ladylike,  still  pretty 
widow  was  out  upon  the  lawn,  sur- 
veying this  last  specimen  of  horse- 
flesh which  had  been  presented  to 
her  discriminating  gaze,  through  her 
eyeglass,  and  she  said,  when  thus 
appealed  to,  with  the  candour  that 
was  natural  to  her — 

'I  cannot  say  that  I  think  him 
pretty ;  but  if  he  is  quiet  and  gentle  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  as  Miss  Applegarde 
has  had  no  experience  in  riding  as 
yet ;  but  is  ordered  to  do  it  for  her 
health,'  she  added,  turning,  as  she 
spoke,  to  address  the  horsedealer, 
with  that  trustful  a.nd  appealing 
gaze,  which  is  natural  to  a  fond 
mother  when  her  child's  health  and 
safety  are  the  matters  at  issue,  and 
which  might  have  possibly  touched 
the  *  better  nature '  of  the  hardened 
ruffian  in  question,  for  he  replied 
fluently  enough — 

*  It  was  what  I  thought,  ma'am, 
when  I  seed  the  advertisement ;  and 
ses  I  to  myself.  Why  there's  the 
brown  cob,  Brutus,  as  I  had  off 
General  Hunter,  as  will  carry  the 
lady  hke  a  lamb.  No  wice  or  non- 
sense about  him ;  warranted  sound, 
neat  as  paint,  and  a  bargain  at  forty 
guineas,  which  is  his  price,  and 
dirt  cheap  too  at  the  money.' 

*  I  should  really  think  he  is  worth 
it,  mamma,'  said  Gloriana,  deci- 
sively :  '  we  have  looked  at  so  many, 
and  I  don't  think  we  have  seen  any- 
thing more  hkely  to  suit  us.  Sup- 
pose that  you  write  a  cheque,  and 
let  the  man  leave  the  horse.' 

The  moment  of  decision,  however, 
was  always  more  or  less  an  uneasy 
one  to  Mrs.  Applegarde ;  and  at 
such  times  the  feeling  of  her  unpro- 
tected  state,  and  of  her  '  lone  and 
lorn '  condition,  was  wont  to  intrude 
upon  her  with  melancholy  force. 
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'  If  ve  hod  ooly  been  able  to  con- 
sult Bome  one  who  le&lly  under' 
studs  about  horses,'  she  began, 
nerronaly  and  nnconscionsl;,  but 
rndelj  trampling  nndei  foot  the 
DBV-bom  Tanitf  in  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Wells:  'it  strikes  me  foiciblf 
that  there  is  a  wicked  expresaioii 
about  the  eye  of  this  horse,  and  I 
dont  quite  like  the  way  in  which 
be  moTCB  his  esn  about  when  you 
apnoach  him.' 

To  this  remark  the  horsedealer 
TDnchsafed  no  direct  reply;  bnt 
maklDg  as  though  he  were  abont 
to  lead  the  injured  Brutus  off  at 
onoe,  be  said,  addressing  himself  to 
the  butler,  '  If  the  lady^  no  buyer, 
I  can't  waste  my  time ;  the  cob's  a 
lai  good  un,  and  there's  twenty 
after  him  as  it  is.' 

'/  don't  presume  to  ofier  an 
opinion,'  was  the  majestic  reply: 
and  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  awoke  Mrs.  Applegarde 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  feelines  of 
her  bithful  dnoestic  bad  been  lace- 
nled  in  stmie  vital  part,  and  that 
nothing  bat  the  most  abject  hnmili- 
abnt  <ai  ber  side  would  poui  balm 
into  the  cruel  wound. 

Onoe  aware  of  Hie  fbct,  she  has- 
t£ned,  with  her  usual  kindness,  to 
sootlie  the  feelings  that  her  thought- 
less words  had  tufSed,  and  to  make 
the  amende  honorable  by  saying  at 
oDoe,  'It  is  your  opinion  that  we 
must  act  upon :  and  it  is  with  Mr. 
Wdls  that  yoa  must  deal,'  she  added, 
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BB  the  hoisedealer  maintained  a 
somewhat  sulk^  and  impratinont 
demeanour,  while  awaiting  the  re- 
snlt  of  the  conference.  '  If  he  ap- 
proves of  the  hone  I  am  quite 
willing  to  purchase  him.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
after  this,  that  the  dceJ  was  con- 
cluded, and  that  the  renowned 
Brntns  was  left  upon  the  hands  of 
the  ladies  of  Park  Side  Cottage,  to 
whom  the  question  thus  becune  a 
matter  of  pammoont  importance, 
'  What  they  could  make  of  him  T 

Mr.  Wells  himself  ezhiltited  a 
certain  amount  of  nervous  agitatita), 
when  the  last  glimpse  of  the  figure 
of  the  horsedealer  lud  told  itself  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  pub- 
lic ;  but  recovering  his  usual  digni^ 
by  a  strong  eftbrt  of  will,  he  know- 
ingly avoided  the  responsibility  of 
huidling  the  cob  himself,  and  as- 
snnung  a  magisterial  air,  commanded 
the  BE^l  boy,  who  did  what  country 
people  call  '  odds  and  ends'  in  the 
house  and  garden,  to  lead  the  horse 
to  the  stable,  which  bad  been  ready 
prepared  for  the  advent  of  an  auimu 
of  some  sort  or  another. 

'Your  father  understands  about 
horGee,  Bill,'  he  be^on,  thus  paving 
the  way  to  a  negotiation  which  ho 
hod  had  in  his  mind  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  subject  at  Park 
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IDESIGX.   my  dt^r  Mr.  Editor,  to 
give  you  a  curH)ry  surnmarj'  and 
review  of  our  Puris    seosjon.      I   liavo 
iunumerable  jottirif^s  and  memoranda; 
but  as  you  oiu  hardly  spare  me  thirty 
{)a^ji,   I  must    make    bomc   alarming 
t<iorificcs,     I  must  not  roji^ret  this.     The 
Ijrilliant  things  of  Tarid  are  eo  cva- 
nei^cent  that  most  of  my  novelties  would 
be  time-worn  before  my  papers  become 
proofs.    You  rememl)er  the  Duke's  song 
in  Verdi's  opera,  *  Rigoletto,'  *  Commo 
la  plume  au  vent  :*  tliat  is  the  Parisian 
all  over,  and  eaeh  object  of  tlie  phantas- 
magoria of  the  Parisian  season.    That 
season,  I  suppose,  even  combining  the 
word     in    an    enlarged    and     libeml 
season,  must  be  presumed  to  bo  over 
now,  and,  therefore,  I  review  it  after 
a  somewhat  moralizing  and  historical 
manner.    In    one    semsc  there    is  an 
everlasting     season,    and    fashion     is 
queen  all  the  year  round.    Tlio  Corps 
Legidatif  has   just   broken  up.     The 
Emperor  and  the  court  are  off  to  Fon- 
taincbleau.    I  was  down  there  a  few 
days     ago,    reviving    my    Napoleonic 
memories,  and  attempting  to  realize  the 
modem  life  of  the  forest.     The  Em- 
press, they  told  me,  had   been   just 
before  me,  like  a  good  housewife,  seeing 
that  everything  was  in  good  order  for 
her  lord  and  his  guest,  rejoicing  in  the 
magnificent  furniture  of  her  magnifi- 
cent abode,  and  with  dainty  finger  tap- 
ping eaeh  spot  that  required  the  atten- 
tion of  the  domestics.    And  now  to  give 
you,  as  definitely  as  such  an  indefinite 
subject  permits,  and  with  the  freedom 
of  an  old  correspondent,  my  souvenirs 
and  impressions.     What  a  magnificent 
yet  childish  people  they  are !    In  Lord 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Horace  Walpole,  in 
one  of  his  most  strikmg  antitheses,  he 
teUs  us  that  serious  business  was  a  trifle 
to  him  and    trifles  were  his    serious 
btLrinesB.    Now   this    very  accurately 
describes  our  Parisian  society.     The 
senate  is  making  laws  by  batches  and 
making   money  by  millions.     Guizot 
has  been  protesting  against  Infidelity. 
Thiers  has  been  making  a  great  his- 
torical speech.    There  are  diplomatio 
oomplications  about  Denmark.    There 
are    new   di£Qcultles    about    Mexico. 
There  are  conversational  trifles  for  the 
aftemoou  hour  at   the   caf<^  on  the 
Bonlevards,  where  the  Parisian  prepares 
himself  for  dinner  with  bis  iced  (dmrUhe 
and  other  cooling  beverages.    Let  ns 
turn  to  more  important  matters.    The 


Due  de  Moray  has  got  a  new  horse. 
The  Duches.se  do  Moray  has  come  out 
in  a  new  costume.  The  monster  balloon 
ascends  next  Sunday.  Have  you  met 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  ?  Have 
you  been  to  the  Empress's  Mondays? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  new  opera 
by  Gounod,  or  the  new  drama  by 
Lcmaitre,  or  the  chances  of  the 
favourites  for  the  French  Derby, 
French  Oaks  at  Chantilly,  or  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris?' 

Very  gratefully  and  charmingly  did 
spring  break  upon  us  in  Paris.    She 
made  one  or  two  false  starts  before  she 
was  fairly  ofi*.    Easter  was  bleak,  and 
after  some  glorious  but  fallacious  days, 
wo  had  boreal  winds  and    sleet  and 
snow.    And  then  sudden  and  splendid 
came    the    revivification,     and    broad 
expanses  of  hght  green,  mossed  with 
noble  elfect,  relieved  the  Tuileries  and 
Luxembourg,  and  soon  the  orange-trees 
were  borne  into  the   open  air.    The 
pleasant  country-side  of  Paris  put  on  a 
beauty  which  the  Parisians  themselves 
can  only  faintly  appreciate,  and   the 
roll  of  carriages  along    the  favourite 
avenues    became    broader    and    more 
persistent.    Driving  one  afternoon  down 
the  Champs  Elyseus,  the  sensible  Em- 
press was  encountered  taking  her  airing 
just   as    all    the  other  c;irriages  were 
going  homewards.    This  showed  that 
the  season    was    turned,    and    hence- 
forward there  is  an  evening  rather  than 
an  afternoon  promenade  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.    And  then  the  receipts  of 
the  in-door  places  of  amusement  have 
fallen  ofi^  and  those  of  the  out-door 
places  have  fallen  in,  and  some  of  the 
theatre    have    their    cloture^    and    the 
pleasant  Theatre  dcs  lies  and  the  Pre 
Gatelan  have  opened.    And  the  Champs 
Elysces  are  vocal  with  Musard's  fine 
music   and    the    strains   of   the    OafS 
Chantant,  and  Leotard  is  leaping  about 
the  roof  of  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice, 
and  the  band  is  playing  every  day  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  booths, 
and   the  Punches  and  the  merry-go- 
rounds  are  in  full  spring,  and  the  first 
stream  of  Swiss  tourists,  distinguishable 
by  their  alpenstocks,  are  passing  through 
Paris,  and  I  recognize  my  fellow-Britons 
by  each  ealon  and  salle  it  manger  of  the 
hotels  I    know,  promenading  on    the 
Boulevards,  or  staring  into  the  shops 
on   Uie  arcaded  Bue  du   Bivoli,  and 
thronging  to  see  all  the  civic  sights  and 
buildmgs  whidi  the  well-fingered  Gali- 
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gDani  iDBtmetB  them  to  inspect.  The 
tttaoQ  may  be  over  with  the  Fanbooig 
St  Gezmain,  bat  it  is  the  height  of  the 
BeasoQ  with  erery  one  else  in  the  bril- 
Uant  spring. 

But  let  me  speak  of  the  English 
QoloQy  in  Paris  rather  than  of  the 
passing  tourists.  They  indeed  deeervea 
distioet  mention,  for  with  the  English  in 
Faristhe  pest  season  has  been  unusoally 

Sy«  that  is  lor  atrufo  P^^^  'who take 
sir  pleasore  sadly.'    lliere  was  the 
great  call  giyen  for  the  Britidi  Chari- 
table Fond  at  the  Grand  Hotel    This 
was  BQccessfnl  enongh,   and   realized 
about  eight  hnndred  pounds   for   the 
charity.    More  than  a  thousand  tickets 
weietidcen;  but  the  magnificent  rooms 
aie  so  spacionsthat  at  no  time  were  they 
CBOwded ;  but  then  all  the  tickets  taken 
were  not  used,  and  many  people  only 
stopped  a  short  time  and  then  went 
away  to  leas  crowded  parties.    These 
balls   have   been   inteimitted   of  late 
yesis,  but  the  saoceas  of  this  was  so 
promising  that  they  may  be  looked  npon 
as  re-eslablifi^ed.    One  complaint  was 
made  rery  londly,  and    it   is  worth 
mentioning  in  the  hope  tiiat  matters 
may  be  rectified  next  year.    The  na- 
poleon charged  for  the  ticket  onght  to 
DaTB  included  some  slight  refreemnent 
Not  only  was  this  not  the  case,  but  the 
commissariat   department    was   Tilely 
managed.    The  inaoucicaU  waiters  were 
fil-instmcted,  and  fainting  belles  cla- 
moured kmg  and  vainly  for  even  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  lemonade.    Fired  with  a 
noble  emulation  at  ti^e  pecuniary  success 
of  the  baD,  some  promising  Englishmen 
got  up  some  English  private  theatricals 
on  the  behalf  and  behoof  of  the  English 
Charitable  Fund.    Another  yenion  of 
the  traasaetioa  states  that  there  was  a 
leiy  languid  enthusiasm  for  the  chari^, 
and  a  veiy  keen  desire  for  a  little  social 
enjoyment  and  amusement.    The  per- 
fijrmanoes  extended  over  two  nights, 
md  included,  among  other  pieces,  *  The 
Wonderful  Woman,'  and  'Still  Waters 
Bun  Deep.'  The  company  were  unfortu- 
nate in  their  attempt  to  find  a  suitable 
theatre,  and  the  affidr  came  off  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  Th^tre  dea  Jeunes  Artistes. 
The  edifice  was  arranged  very  nicely 
internally,  with  a  box  for  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  who   did  not  come,  but 
who  subsequently  sent  a  thousand  francs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  object  for  which 
the  theatricals  were  got  up.    The  Em- 
poor's  gift  apart,  the  amusement  was  a 
finaadal  fiulure.    The  promoters  were 
anxjoos  to  do  the  thing  nicely  and  went 
to  great  expenses,  such  as  the  small 
aiae  of  the  boxes,  even  supposing  very 


many  tickets  were  sold,  would  hardly 
permit   of  being  reimbursed.     There 
were  no  assets  for  the  Charitable  Fund, 
and  the  projectors  were  out  of  pocket 
until  the  Imperial  remittance  arrived, 
and  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  sum 
wiU  go  to  the  Charity  or  help  to  pay  for 
the    expense  of  the  'lark.*     It   was 
another  unfortunate  item  in  the  aflair 
that  a  talented  American  actress    of 
considerable  repute  in  Paris  was  treated 
by  the  inexperienced   amateurs   in   a 
fiikshion  firom  which  she  would  have^been 
saved  by  any  regular  London  or  Parisian 
manager.  It  is  said,  however,  that  we  are 
to  have  a  regular  English  theatre  next 
winter.    The  English  people  were  to 
have  eaten  and  drunk  toeetner,  after  the 
faahion  of  their  race,  on  the  Shakeq)eare 
tercentenary    under    the    kindly  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Gray  of  Gray.     You 
have  heard  how  the  Government  inter- 
dicted all  intended  banquets,  probably 
bearing  in  mind  the  important  poUtioal 
aspect  which  banquets  have  assumed  in 
the   modem   history  of  France.    The 
prohibition  was  withdrawn,  so  &r  as 
related  to  the  English  banquet;   but 
the  thing  was  practically  spoilt  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  offidai 
snub  which  had  occurred,  the  English 
declined  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Shakespeare  save  at  their  own  homes. 
The  British  Embassy  has  been  a  scene 
of  unwonted  brilliancy.    Not  for  many 
vears  had   there   been  such  splendid 
balls   at    the   finmiliar    hdtel   in   the 
Faubourg  Si  Honors  as  the  two  which 
Earl  Cowley  gave  this  season,  besides 
the  magnificent  dinner-party  in  whidi 
he    celebrated     the   birthday   of  our 
queen.    It  is  a  noble  mansion  which  the 
English  Government  purchased  many 
years  ago  for  about  one-tenth  of  th^ 
money  which  it  would  fetch  at  present 
in  the  immensely  improved  vuue  of 
house   property   under    the    Imperial 
system.    The  conservatories  branching 
off  into  the  fine  garden  are  especially 
vast  and  splendid,  and  the  whole  lower 
range  of  apartments  thrown  into  them 
presented  a  scene  of  fiiiry-like  beauty 
which  artists  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  reproduced.    Such  festal  days  had 
hardly  ioeen  known  since  the   era   of 
Lord  Normanby.    Let  us  not  sdso  forjjet 
to   mention    the   various    substantial 
amusements  in  vogue  among  the  Eng- 
lish.   The  Paris  Cricket  Club  is  now  an 
established  institution  associated  with 
the  best  names  in  French  and  Anglo- 
French  society.    The  French  are  takW 
hugely  to  the  game.    A  piece  of  ground 
on  the  Pelouse  de  Madrid  in  the  Bois  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Club,  and  matches 
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are  continually  coming  off.  There  was 
a  very  good  one  the  other  day  between 
the  diu)  and  tlie  Nottinghain  Eleven, 
mostly  working  men,  whom  Sir  Robert 
Clifton  generously  brought  over  at  his 
own  expense.  Tlie  Nottingham  men 
easily  beat  their  Parisian  opponents, 
and  in  every  respect  showed  in  how 
genUemimly  a  manner  English  working 
men  can  tehave.  The  Emperor  drove 
past  while  the  match  was  playing,  and 
seemed  much  gratified  by  the  reception 
he  received.  The  origin  of  the  club  is 
due  to  MJr.  T.  H.  Sparkes,  a  name 
very  &miliar  to  Anglo-Parisians,  and  to 
whom  they  are  all  under  great  obli- 
gations for  inaugurating  various  plea- 
sant and  useful  designs  and  in  carrying 
them  out  in  a  spirit  and  manner  wnich 
reflect  credit  on  the  English  name  in  a 
foreign  land. 

So  much  for  the  English  section  of 
Parisian  society.    I  go  on  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  whole.    Itiiink  it  is  poor  Thackeray, 
in  his  *  Parisian  Sketchbook,*  who  says 
you  may  live  thirty  years  in  Paris  before 
you  really  know  the  vie  tTiUme  of  Parisian 
society,  and  may  not  know  it  then.  The 
b^  way  to  understand  it  is  to  marry  a 
Frenchwoman.  But  then  it  becomes  an 
open  question,  as  the  young  nobleman 
in  '  Pickwick  *  observed,  on  the  occasion 
of  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet, 
*  whether  it  is  worth  while  going  mrough 
so  much  to  get  so  little.'     Still  one 
has   friends   who   have  so  cdmmitted 
themselves,  and  one  may  profit  by  their 
experience.    Let  us  walk  for  a  while  on 
the  Boulevards.    They  say  that  Paris  is 
the  brain  of  France,  and  the  Boulevard 
des   Italiens   is   the   brain   of  Paris. 
Among  other  things,  this  boulevard  has 
been  wdl  called  the  Rialto  of  musical 
rumour.    Is  Gounod  very  much  cut  up 
by  the   feilure   of  'MireiUe?*      Will 
Meyerbeer's  posthumous  opera,  *  L'Afri- 
caine,*  be  really  brought  out?     The 
names  of  the  great  composers,  the  latest 
arrangements  of  the  Grand  Opera,  are 
discu^ed  in  that  open  drawing-room 
which  Paris  holds  every  evening  on  the 
Boulevards.    Let  us  hurry  through  some 
of  the  topics  of  Paris  talk  of  late.    I 
shall  only  be  imitating  French  custom 
if  I  tell  you  nothing,  or  if  I  tell  you 
what  you  know  already — ^two  classes  of 
subjects  which  here  are  always  provo- 
catives of  incessant  conversation.    The 
caae  of  Dr.  La  Pommerais   is   melo- 
dramatic to  a  Frenchman's  own  heart ; 
and  people  read  the  evidence  very  care- 
fully on  the  Boulevards  in  the '  Gazette 
des  Tiibonaux,'  or  discussed  its  bear- 
ings, without  being  at  all  struck  by  the 
nnfidmeflB  of  the  judge  towards  the  pri- 


soner, which,  notwithstanding  his  ma- 
nifest guilt,  would  have  caused  great 
excitement   in    England.      Then    the 
speeches  of  M.  Roidier  and  the  Due  de 
Persigny  have  been  matters  of  great 
gratimtion  to  the   supporters — always 
growing  more  numerous  —of  the  present 
d3rnasty.    The  Conference  is  a  never- 
ceasing   subject   of    conversation   and 
speculation,  and   the  whole   series  of 
public  events — ^Lord  Clarendon's  visit, 
the  Mexican  loan,  the  Japanese  ambas- 
sadors, the   Pope's   illness,  Garibaldi. 
Some  of  the  English  visitors  attracted 
great   attention.    Captain    Speke   was 
Sonized  at  the  French    Greographical 
Society.    The  gallant  captain  was  very 
adroit  in  his  compliments  to  the  French ; 
said  that  the  gold  medal  they  had  given 
him  some  years  ago  spurred  him  on  to 
run  till  he  should  drop ;  expressed  his 
conviction  that  he  had  another  great 
lake  to  discover,  and   suggested  that 
France  might  found  another  empire  in 
these  regions,  and  send  out  a  second 
Maximilmn  to  reign  over  a  second  em- 
pire  founded  by  Napoleon  III.    The 
Ihnprcss  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Captain  Bpeke  on  these  ideas.    Lord 
Brougham  has  also  been  here,  on  his 
way  back  from  Cannes,  welcomed,  as 
usual,  by  his  brethren  of  the  Institute, 
and,  one  of  the  papers  remarked,  dressed 
much  better  than  usual ;  but  I  was  con- 
cerned to  hear  from  a  man  who  dined 
with  him  the  other  night,  that  he  talks 
very  little,  a  sign  of  an  altered  state  of 
things.  The  Hdtel  Bristol  has,  as  usual, 
abounded  with  members  of  our  House 
of  Lords ;  and  so  many  members  from 
the  House  of  Commons  came  over,  that 
it  was  suggested  that  a  certain  train 
should  be  caUed  the  parliamentary  train. 
The  Academy  of  Moral  Science  have 
made  Mr.  Grote  Foreign  Associate,  and 
have  elected  Dean  Stamey  Correspondent 
for  the  section  of  History,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Grote.    Then  we  had  an  Engli^ 
deputation  over  here    to    the   French 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals, 
who  talked  a  good  deal  of  French,  and 
talked  it  rather  well.    Lord  Harrowby 
was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and 
Lord  Ebuty,  who  is  often  over  in  Paris, 
'  assisted '  thereat.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Frenchman  looks  upon  every  Eng- 
lishman   as   a   barbarian  who   cannot 
speak  French;  and  yet  how  very  few 
Frenchmen  we  find   who   can   speak 
English  with  any  accuracy.    I  mdi,  by 
the  way,  that  this  usefdl  French  society 
would  take  vi£;orou8  action  against  vivi- 
section, of  which  my  medical  friends 
give  most  horrible  descriptions. 
I  imagine  that  the  most  conspicuous 
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member  of  French  society  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  Due  de  Horny.  In  per- 
eooal  appearance  he  is  very  like  the 
Emperor,  and  might  easily  lio  mistaken 
for  him,  save  that  he  is  the  finer  man  of 
the  two.  Eyerything  that  the  duke  does 
is  done  hrilllantly  well.  Everything 
fliat  he  touches  seems  to  turn  to  gold. 
He  poGiiesses  a  versatility  which  rises  to 
positive  genial  There  is  no  department 
of  Parisian  life,  grave  or  gay,  public  or 
sndal,  in  which  the  duke  does  not  excel. 
The  other  day  at  the  Princess  Mathilde's 
he  brought  out  Ids  clever  Uttle  piece, 
'  No  amoke,  but  some  flame.*  Oidy  the 
other  day,  too,  he  dosed  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  over  which  he  presided  with 
Boch  infinite  judgment  and  tact.  It  was 
with  a  pleasant  joke  that  he  dismissed 
them.  Ue  told  them  the  little  story 
how,  when  Marshal  Soult  was  in  power, 
ereryooe  admitted  that  he  had  won  the 
battle  of  Toulouse ;  and  when  he  was 
oat  of  office  many  declared  their  con- 
yiction  that  he  had  lost  it.  But  he  has 
wooderfnl  skill  'in  making  things  go 
pleasant/  But  whether  he  is  phmniug 
a  coup  d*etat^  or  makvig  a  pftrt^  go  on 
w^;  or  whether  it  is  the  turgor  fine 
artd,  or  literature,  or  pubUc  works,  he  is 
the  most  adroit  and  successful  of  men. 
Everybody  comes  to  him  about  every- 
thing ;  and  he  is  the  most  influential  of 
Frenchmen.  Such  a  combination  of 
doqaenoe,  action,  and  accomplishment, 
make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
men.  So,  after  all  *  there  is  nothing  so 
successful  as  success  t' 

But  I  presume  I  ought  to  speak  a 
little  of  the  imperial  family.  First, 
then,  the  Emperor.  The  lumbago  hajs 
been  rerj  bad ;  and  I  suppose  he  will 
try  Vichy  again.  No  waters  like  the 
Tichy  waters  in  their  own  especial  way. 
You  see  the  Emperor  driving  himself 
about  in  his  phaeton  with  the  utmost 
sense  of  security  in  the  most  miscellane- 
tna  parts  of  Paris.  He  was  limping  at 
the  private  review  of  the  French  Exhi- 
bitum;  and  gazins  earnestly  at  Winter- 
haltei^B  picture  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
with  his  lifle,  on  the  steps  of  the  paJaoe 
of  St.  CHoud;  and  then  going  careftdly 
over  the  baUle-picturee  with  grim  re- 
cxkDectioiu  of  Solferino  and  Magenta. 
Doubtless  he  looked  very  carefully  at  the 
picture  of  Solferino  itself,  which  I  men- 
tioD  elsewhere.  Besides  Wlnterhalter'a 
there  are  two  other  pictures  of  the 
Ainee  Imperial.  One  is  by  Debras 
(515  of  the  Oatalpgue)  of  the  Prince 
inring  thnnigh  the  gates  of  Bagatelle 
—(he  villa  of  an  English  nobleman 
whom  he  often  yisits.  The  other  is  by 
Ainumd  Pmnarisqiie,  'Promenade  de 


S.  A.  Monseigneur  le  Prince  In^>^rial«' 
with  two  outriders  and  a  group  of 
Spahis.  The  Uttle  Princess  duty  of  ac- 
knowledging all  salutations  appears  a 
source  of  imfailing  enjoyment  to  him, 
and  he  does  it  very  gracefully.  The 
fdtes  he  gave  to  mo  children  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilerics  the  other  Sun> 
day  ought  to  make  hun  very  popular 
with  his  young  contemporaries ;  moun- 
tains of  oakes,  rivers  of  sweet  drinks, 
and  the  Champs  Elysees  cleared  of  most 
of  its  customary  amusement  for  their 
special  delectation.  The  ordinary  British 
tourist,  of  domesticated  habits  and  strong 
family  feelings,  is  not  easily  brought  to 
admire  the  out-door  arrangements  of  the 
imperial  ftunily.  You  never  by  any 
chance  see  the  husband  and  wife  (uiving 
out  together,  nor  yet  the  mother  and 
child.  Each  of  the  trio  has  a  separate 
cortege.  Sometimes  in  tlie  Bois  de 
Boulogne  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor 
passes  the  carriage  of  tlie  Empress,  and 
there  is  an  exchange  of  a  verygrand 
and  a  very  graceful  bow.  Winter- 
halter's  portrait  of  the  Empress  gives  us 
a  very  pretty  face,  but  gives  it  an  ex- 
pression of  unhappincss,  which  I  trust 
IS  not  habitual.  People  are  saying  that 
Winterhalter's  best  oays  are  past  as  a 
portrait-painter. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  the 
very  comparative  liberty  of  the  subject 
being  checked,  after  the  approved  im- 
perial fashion.  The  entre$ol  of  Nu- 
mero  7,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  very  wedl 
known  in  Paris.  On  Sundays  the 
American  Episcopalians  worship  there, 
while  their  new  and  handsome  church 
is  being  built  off  the  Champs  "ElynieB ; 
and  on  most  nights  of  the  week  there 
have  been  highly  successful '  Lectures  et 
Entretiens.'  One  night  of  the  season 
M.  Lesseps  ventilated  his  Suez  scheme 
there.  One  of  the  lecturers  was  officially 
'invited  to  suspend  his  lectures' — ^M. 
FrM^o  Morin ;  he  was  to  speak  on  a 
purely  hterary  subject,  but  he  is  known 
to  entertain  liberal  opinions.  The  other 
night  a  French  lady  invited  a  dinner- 
pcuiy  of  twenty  to  meet  Messieurs  Gar- 
nier  Pages  and  Pelletan.  She  was 
waited  on  by  a  commissaire,  who  told 
her  that  such  a  numerous  meeting  was 
illegal.  Then,  again,  there  was  the 
suspension  of  the  French  dinner  on  the 
Shakespeare  anniversary,  because  an 
empty  chair  was  to  be  left  for  Yictor 
Hugo,  and  a  letter  to  be  read  in  place 
of  his  speech.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
constant  confiscation  of  our  newspapers, 
except  the  '  Times,'  which,  by  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  is  never  confiscated. 

The  mortuary  record  of  the  seMon  is 
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a  rather  crowded  one.  The  Duke  of  Slala- 
khoff,  a  great  historical  name,  is  gone. 
Ho  had  noccsfiarily  many  friundH  in  Eng- 
htnd,  where  ho  wa3  ambasaiulor  after 
Persigny.     'France    has    lost  a  great 
man,  and  I  a  great  friend/  said  the 
Emperor  when  he  heard  of  it.    The 
Parisiaii  wits  have  been  saying  that  he 
smelt  gtmpowder  from  his  cradle,  since 
his  father  was  a  gimpowder  merchant. 
Few  losses  made  a  more  melancholy 
sensation  in  Parisian  society  tlian  the 
death  of  Baron  Solomon  de  Rothschild, 
the  son  of  Baron  James.     He  was  only 
twenty-six,  only  married  two  years  ago, 
and  only  ill  a  few  hours.    Ho  lived  in 
tlie    Faubourg    St.    Honor(^;   and   life 
seemed  to  smile  more  happily  upon  him 
than  upon  most  men.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  death  his  father  devoted  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  relief  of  tlie  poor — an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.    I  ought 
not  to  omit  the  loss  of  I^Ir.  Bowes,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  editor  of  •  Ga- 
lignani's  Messenger' — the  paper  that 
60  marvellously  hits  all  the  wants  of 
the  English  on  the  Continent.    Every 
now  and  then  a  spasmodic  effort    is 
made  to  rival  Galignani  by  some  paper 
issued  at  Paris — generally  once  a  week ; 
but  only  a  few  nmnbers  appear  previous 
to  death  by  inanition.  But  no  other  loss 
has  to  the  same  deg^ree  moved  the  public 
as  the  death  of  Meyerbeer,  which  is  a 
personal    misfortune  to   every  one   to 
whom  the  language  of  sweet  sounds  is 
intelligible.    Though  he  was  interred 
at  Berlin,  he  had  made  himself  tho- 
roughly a  Parisian;  and  only  shortly 
before  his  death  had  been  thoroughly 
oocupying    himself   with   his    various 
musical  plans  and  arrangements.    I  am 
afraid  to  dwell  much  on  the  subject,  lest 
I  should  be  furnishing  you  with  details 
which  have  been  already  anticipated. 
Few,  however,  appear  to  have  known  of 
that  remar^ble   paper    found  in  his 
portfolio,  inscribed,  *Pour  etre  ouvert 
api^  ma  mo^t.'    The  great  composer 
appears  to  have  been  haunted  by  the 
iaea  that  he  might  be  buried    alive. 
These  are  the  directions  which  he  left : 
— '  On  doit  me  laisser  couche  sur  mon 
lit,  la  figure  decouverte,  tel  que  j'etais 
avant  de  mourir,  pendant  quatre  joura 
et  le  cinqui^me  jour  on  pratiquera  des 
incisionB    sur   I'art^re   biachiale   ainsi 
qu*au  pied.*    He  also  left    directions 
tnat  two  men  E^ould  watch  him  night 
and  day  in  case  he  should  g^ve  any 
signs  of  life ;  and  also  that  small  bells 
should  be  placed  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
There  are  touching  allusions   to   his 
fiimily,  and  the  paper  ends  with  the 
pious  words — '  The  will  of  God  be  done, 


and  His  name  be  blessed  in  heaven  and 
earth.'  On  the  day  of  the  fiiner^  the 
Grand  Opera  gave  *  Les  Huguenots ;'  it 
woulil,  however,  have  been  a  more 
sincere  mark  of  respect  if  on  such  an 
occA^ion  the  house  had  been  closed. 
Did  you  hear  of  the  incident  about 
Rossini?  For  fifty  years  he  had  been 
the  friend  of  Meyerbeer.  Calling  at  the 
Rue  Montaigne  to  make  a  friendly  in- 
quiry resixjcting  his  health,  he  was 
abruptly  told  by  the  concierge  that 
Meyerbeer  was  dead.  Rossini  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not 
been  caught  up.  Entering  the  house 
to  see  the  daughter  of  Meyerbeer,  he 
embraced  her,  and  burst  into  tears.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  retmn  home.    All  Paris  was 

Srofoundly  moved  by  this  unexpecte<l 
emise.  For  forty  years  tlie  great 
author  of  *  Robert,'  the  'Huguenots,' 
and  the  *  Prophet,'  had  been  the  great 
fevourite  of  Paris,  better  understood  and 
better  loved  even  than  in  Germany. 
Funeral  marches  from  his  own  operas 
were  played  during  the  progress  of  the 
procession  from  the  Champs  Elys^  to 
the  Northern  Railway.  Auber,  the 
composer,  held  the  cords  of  the  pall ; 
and  [deputations,  which  included  the 
Institute,  the  Opera,  the  Conservatoire, 
were  ui  attendance.  Military  honours 
were  rendered  by  some  companies  of 
the  National  Guard.  Some  one  bought 
up  all  the  flowers  fit)m  the  pretty  gar- 
den by  the  Madeleine,  and  strewed 
them  in  front  of  the  hearse.  He  left  a 
large  fortune,  partly  derived  from  his 
wealthy  parent,  but  the  bulk,  I  imagine, 
from  his  works.  Surely  Disraeli  had 
Meyerbeer  in  his  eye  in  certain  passages 
of 'Tancred.* 

The  Italian  Opera  calls  for  a  few 
words.  The  season  has  been  more 
brilliant  and  more  prolonged  than  it 
was  last  year.  M.  Bagier  has  shown 
the  utmost  energy,  which  has  been 
crowned  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
The  ^reat  fact  of  the  season  was  un- 
questionably Adelina  Fatti.  She  ex- 
cited the  Gallic  enthusiasm  to  an  un- 
precedented height.  A  certain  young 
Russian,  when  the  *  Barber  of  Seville ' 
was  peiformed,  rahied  down  bouquets 
ornamented  with  jewellery,  one  of 
them  containing  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  cantatrice  demonstrative  of  liis  per- 
sonal devotion.  The  bouquets  and  the 
letter  were  returned  to  him  through  the 
unpoetical  medium  of  the  police.  The 
Patti  enthusiasm  culminated  at  the 
young  prima  donna's  benefit  The 
TOnenciare  and  the  audience  were  on 
the  very  best  mutual  terms;  and  as 
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tboir  kindly  feeliogs  were    more  and 
more  mamieBted,  she  snrpefised  herself 
—her  acting  and  singing  with  electri- 
cal eflect,  and  looking  the  very  picture 
d  happiness.     At  the  end    of   each 
morceau — for  the  evening  was  made  a 
selection  firom  operas  —  the  bouquets 
came  showering  down — ^roses,  camellias, 
vhxte  lilies,  and  chaplets  with  golden 
kavea.  A  very  floral  conservatory  could 
have  been  gathered  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  display  of  flowers.    When 
the  entertainment  had  terminated  witli 
an  air  from  *  UElisir  d'Amore,*  the  cur- 
tain had  to  be  raised  three  or  four  times 
that  the  ordinarily  reserved  and  critical 
poblic  of  tiie  Salle  Yentadour  might 
f^^event  to  their  passionate  admiration. 
It  is  now  arranged  that  Patti  is  to  come 
again  next  season,  instead  of  going  to 
StPeteiBbuTg  as  she  had  contemplated. 
Oaly  the  subvention  of  the  French  Go- 
vemment  would  have  enabled  the  leasee 
to  make  this  arrangement.    The  with- 
diawal  of  the  annmJ  grant  had  been 
threatezied,  but  this  would  indeed  have 
been  a  stiange  departure  from  the  im- 
peiial  system  of  fostering  art;  and  it 
was  not  persisted  in.    Delle-Sedie  was 
a  gieai  success ;  and  so  ought  the  sisters 
Mandriao,  whether  they  were  or  no.    I 
heard  them  sing  the  *  Stabat  Mater '  the 
other  ni^t,  b^utifully,  even  wonder- 
fully.     It  was  a  performance    which 
M.  *Bagier  very  generously  gave  at  the 
Opera  House  for  a  charitable  object; 
the  prices  were  materially  raised,  and 
when  I  went  to  buy  my  ticket  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  place  after  me,  for 

I  took  the  only  one  ticket  left  imsold. 
At  the  Opera  Comique  they  played 

fcr  a  long  time  on  alternate  nights  *  Le 
JDomino  Noir '  and  Zampa.  Since  then 
the    management    have   brought    out 

II  Maillarts  «Lara,'  the  libretto  to 
which  has  certainly  mangled  Lord  By- 
ron's poem.  But  *  Lara '  is  a  great  suc- 
oeas:  th^  are  playing  it  night  after 
night,  and  will  long  continue  to  do  so. 
The  music  is  very  pretty,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  music  shops. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  say  some- 
thing of  the  Salon,  which  is  now 
axmuaL  It  appears  tolembly  clear  that 
the  crowds  who  used  to  assemble  in  the 
Palais  de  Tlndustrie  have  suffered  a 
material  diminution,  and  also  that  there 
has  been  a  general  fieilling-off  in  the 
scale  of  ezoeUenoe.  There  are  some 
three  or  four  thousand  objects  of  art, 
which  have  been  criticized  at  great 
detail  and  with  great  ability  by  the 
Parisian  journals;  by  none  better,  I 
suppose,  than  by  M.  About,  in  the 
*I^t  Joum&V  which  the  *Moniteur 
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du  Soir '  has  vainly  attempted  to 
swamp.  It  was  first  opened  on  Sunday, 
the  ist  of  May,  g^tuitously,  to  many 
thousands  who  had  first  duly  admired 
the  new  equestrian  statues  of  Frauds  I. 
and  Napoleon  L  before  the  doors.  The 
jury  could  not  decide    on  any  single 

EictuTG  to  which  to  assign  the  medal  of 
onour,  although  most  critics  would 
give  their  votes  to  M.  Moreau.  The 
medal  of  sculpture  was  awarded  to  a 
figure  of  Mercury  by  M.  Brien,  who 
died  this  year,  fiut  then  the  statues 
are  very  few,  and  are  generally  spoilt 
by  being  posed  theatricidly.  The  fight- 
ing Boman  bulls  vividly  recal  the  Oun- 
pagna ;  William  ^e  Conqueror  is  finely 
done;  there  are  one  or  two  Caesars — I 
suppose,  in  oompUment  to  the  Em- 
peror's work.  But  the  statuary  is 
sparse ;  and  those  who  come  to  criticize 
and  admire  are  not  many.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I  am  lingering  about  in  the 
garden  before  I  asoend  the  staircase  and 
ofier  you  any  remarks  on  the  pictures. 
Two  thousand  years  have  brought  us 
no  nearer  to  the  fragments  of  the  Par- 
thenon. 

But  at  this  point  you  must  permit 
me  one  or  two  observations,  in  wnich  I 
will  try  to  be  neither  long  nor  dull,  on 
the  present  condition  of  l^nch  art,  and 
some  ethical  considerations  which  it 
suggests.  In  France  art  is  prosperous 
and  literature  is  poor.  Artists  win  a 
splendid  position  and  moke  large  gains 
in  Paris.  There  is  an  immense  demand 
for  pictures,  not,  indeed,  by  the  old 
families  or  the  landed  gentiy,  but  by 
that  enormous  monicd  class  who  are 
identified  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  Empire.  Artists  produce  rapidly 
and  cleverly  to  satisfy  the  demand ;  but 
without  much  originality,  or  indepen- 
dence, or  conscientiousness.  With  somo 
notable  exceptions,  we  have  little  his- 
torical paintmg,  and  not  much  of  the 
genuine  comedy  of  manners.  Where  a 
painting  has  been  successful,  tlie  tiados- 
manlike  element  steps  in,  and  we  have 
multitudes  of  feeble  productions,  which 
are  only  imitations  of  imitations.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  such  a  critic  as  M.  du 
Camp,  in  the '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,* 
of  French  art,  *  C*cst  simplement  I'ex- 
pression  plastique  des  moeurs  dc  notre 
^poque  dans  ce  qu'ellcs  ont  do  plus 
frivole,  c'est-k-dire  dans  le  mode.'  Let 
me  say  that  deooUetfi  art  has  never 
reached  such  a  height  as  at  the  present 
season ;  and  if  this  is  a  faithfm  refiex 
of  Parisian  manners,  and  the  supply  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  demand, 
then  Paris  suggests  a  disagreeable 
parallel   with   bodom    and    Pompeii. 
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Every  one  oomments  on  the  nuditlea 
and  indecencies — Leda  and  swan,  harem 
scenes,  Delilah  s,  bathers  by  moonlight, 
Bacchantes,  et  hoc  genus  owwc— mere 
physical  nature,  the  voluptuousness  of 
Titian  without  his  genius.  If  this  is 
the  kind  of  high  art  into  which  Im- 
perialism has  educated  the  French,  we 
are  indeed  coming  to  the  days  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  But  this  is  a  day  of 
dwarfed  Uiitures  and  little  minds,  of 
incessant  intellectual  activity  and  little 
intellectual  excellence.  Beligion  is 
abandoned  to  priests,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  there  are  few  aspirations 
beyond  wealth,  and  sensual  pleasure, 
and  military  glory  to  satisfy  national 
vanity.  As  it  is  with  art  so  it  is  with 
lilierature.  Few  works  appear  to  me  to 
have  much  chanoe  of  success  unless  they 
are  based  upon  infidelity  or  immorality. 
Look  at  the  cheap  issue  of  M.  Benan's 
notorious  work,  wnich  has  gone  through 
as  many  editions  as  the  larger  volume. 
The  other  day  a  worthless  book,  *  Me- 
moirs d'une  Femme  de  Ghambre,*  was 
published,  and  edition  after  edition 
came  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
on  account  of  its  disclosures,  real  or 
pretended,  of  the  system  of  the  demi- 
monde. A  work  of  real  value,  such  as 
H.  Taine's  '  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture,* would,  I  suspect,  be  very;  slow  in 
achieving  any  such  substantial  success. 

Paris  is  now  the  grand  Place  de  Car- 
rousel of  Europe.  The  constant  influx 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  keeps  the 
beeiutiful  city  busy  and  rich ;  but  this 
is  not  the  highest  sort  of  destiny  for  the 
metropolis  of  civilization.  The  people 
only  require  pancm  et  Oiroenseat  and 
they  get  both  in  abundance.  In  the 
grim  distance,  and  not  too  much  di^ 
played,  tkre  the  Praetorian  cohorts. 

My  notes  on  the  Salon  must  be  very 
few.  There  are  not  many  war-pictures  : 
'  L*Empereur  k  Solferino  *  is  the  best ; 
on  small  canvas,  ordered  hj  the  Em- 
peror himself.  The  canvas  is  eo  small 
that  the  portraits,  the  horses,  and  the 
landscape  are  miracles  of  minute- 
ness. The  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
amid  his  stuf  is  considered  very  good. 
We  have  also  a*  Magenta,'  •  Napoleon  I. 
on  the  Egyptian  Sands,'  and  other  Na- 
poleonic pictures. 

My  space  warns  me  that  I  must  leave 
the  pictures.  Another  subject  emerges. 
Chantilly  is  a  most  beautiful  place, 
well  worthy  of  a  visit,  both  for  its  his- 
torical associations  and  its  charmine 
scenery.  The  stables  fronting  the  Grand 
Stand  are  of  palatial  dimensions,  with 
walls  of  such,  thickness  that  chambers 
might  easily  be  made  in  them.    Lord 


Oowlev  for  many  years  routed  the  cha- 
teau, but  he  has  recentiy  given  it  up. 
The  woods  and  waters  of  GnantiUy  may 
compare  with  those  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  in  some  respects  surpass  them. 
Nothing  is  more  delightfJl  than  to 
lounge  through  the  summer  days  in 
these  forest  glades.  You  pass  whole 
spaces  completely  carpeted  by  yellow 
lilies,  and  meet  lake  after  lake  infinitely 
larger  than  the  lake  with  the  bie  fish 
in  front  of  the  nalaoe  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  traveller  net  ween  Boulogne  and 
Paris  will  remember  that  charming  bit 
of  scenery  just  below  the  viaduct  as  you 
leave  Ohantilly.  There  is  the  ch&teau  of 
Queen  Blanche  fronting  the  lake,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lake  only  a  carriage 
path  separatee  you  from  another.  The 
little  cb&teau  itself  resembles  a  tiny 
cathedral,  with  its  stained  glass  and 
carvings  and  various  ornaments;  and 
I  saw  with  regret  that  it  is  fast  lapsing 
Into  a  ruinous  condition,  Surely  some 
slight  expenditure  might  be  spared  in 
Older  to  save  such  a  precious  little  gem 
of  the  past.  There  is  an  ancient  round 
table  in  the  forest,  from  which  radiate 
no  fewer  than  twelve  forest  paths.  Fa- 
mous hunting  also  is  to  be  found  at 
GhantiUy,  ana  travelling  down  there  in 
the  season  yon  are  likely  enough  to 
have  men  in  scarlet  as  your  com- 
panions. Noble  trophies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  country  nouses ;  enoimous 
anUers  of  deer,  exciting  stories  of  hunts 
of  the  wild  boar ;  and  you  are  told  how 
even  wolves  have  been  found  in  Hhe 
forest  during  severe  winters.  Yoa 
notice  here  and  elsewhere  the  decided 
paucity  of  noble  trees  as  compared  with 
an  English  forest  landscape.  I  waa 
told,  however,  that  much  of  the  best 
timber  was  felled  just  before  the  last 
revolution  in  order  to  reconstruct  the 
chftteau,  which  had  been  destroyed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  revolution. 
The  present  building  is  only  a  splendid 
remnant  of  what  the  great  <m&teau  once 
was  in  the  old  Gond€  days.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Due  d'Au* 
male  by  bequest  from  a  collateral 
relation,  and  thus  escaped  the  cruel 
confiscation  which  befel  aU  other 
Bourbon  property.  It  had  often  been 
in  contemplation  to  rebuild  the  ch&tean, 
and  the  timber  was  actually  levdlled 
when  the  Orleans  dynasty  suddenly 
passed  away  like  one  of  the  palaces  of 
oriental  tale  which  rise  at  the  touch  of 
a  talisman  and  vanish  in  the  waving  of 
a  wand.  The  Duo  d'Aumale  was  al* 
lowed  to  sell  the  property,  paying  an 
enormous  tax  as  a  sort  of  droU  de  de- 
traction on  the  purchase-money,  nomi- 
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ntSfy  to  If  ens.  Oootfai  and  Maijori- 
laaSa  ihe  bankers,  although  in  reality 
il  IB  a  mystery  whether  it  is  really  their 
property  or  the  property  of  Mias  Bar- 
dett  Goatts.  or  still  the  property  of  the 
Dae  d'Aumale.  But  the  stables,  hand- 
somer many  times  than  those  of  any 
modem  palace,  and  the  armorial  arch- 
way  through  which  yon  enter  the  do- 
main, atte^  this  magnificence,  which,  so 
&r  as  hmnan  calculation  goes,  wiU 
ne^er  return.  Tou  remember  Madame 
de  SeTigni^s  story  of  the  cook  who  com- 
mitted suicide  nere  because  the  fish 
bad  not  arrived  in  time,  and  the  fish 
came  directly  afterwards,  and  was  not 
too  late.  After  you  have  left  the  forest 
fDQ  may  spend  hours  in  wandering 
tfaroagh  the  grotes  and  walks,  and  by 
the  streams  and  cascades  of  the  grounds. 
Tou  pass  a  little  bridge  over  a  clear 
stream,  in  which  you  may  sometimes 
see  mnltitiides  of  fish,  and  come  to  a 
hermitage,  a  little  UIdb  the  Swiss  cot- 
tage at  Versailles,  in  which  in  old  days 
gnnd  peers  and  peeresses  used  to  play 
at  nhepherds  and  shepherdesses,  repre- 
senting an  innocence  which  I  am  aftnid 
found  little  corresponding  reality  in  the 
world  of  fibct  But  this  splendid,  mu- 
nificent, voluptuous*  sinM  society, 
which  wrought  the  evils  which  wrought 
the  revolution,  has  passed  away  as 
completely  as  one  of  the  pre-Adamite 
worlds. 

ChantiUx  is  the  Kewmarket  of 
Fiance.  There  are  hundreds  of  £ng- 
liahmen  ttiere  of  the  true  stable  type. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Frenchmen,  with 
all  ttieir  emulation  of  the  English  turf 
and  pride  in  their  improving  studs,  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  English 
for  their  trainers  and  riders.  *  Tou  see, 
air,*  said  one  of  the  English  ^ople  to 
me,  *  these  Frendi  Jockeys  think  they 
know  all  about  it  when  they  don't  know 
all  about  ii  They  get  on  pretty  well 
far  a  time,  but  just  let  one  of  them 
have  a  tumble  and  bruise  himself  a  bit, 
and  it's  ail  over  with  him.  You  will 
never  persuade  him  to  get  on  again.' 
It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  go  through 
Mr.  Gaiter's  stables  and  l^hold  tno 
magnificent  horses  they  contain,  and  the 
care  and  sdence  with  which  they  are 
tended.  It  is  worth  while  going  to  the 
(%antilly  races  if  only  to  see  the  blaze 
of  beauty  and  fioahion  there  present  I 
had  proposed  speaking  more  in  detail, 
but  the  last  turf  event  throws  them 
into  the  shade. 

It  behoves  me  to  speak  of  the  contest 
for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  But 
first  let  me  point  out  a  curious  slip  on  the 
part  of  the  *  Saturday  Beview.*    This 


Monday  morning,  the  day  after  the  race, 
I  have  Just  taken  up  the  number  for 
June  4,  and  my  astonisWent  of  the  cress 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sporting 
reviewer  is  extreme.  The  writer  in 
it  says :  *  If  Blair  Athol  and  Fille  de 
I'Air  meet  for  the  Grand  Prix  to-morrow 
at  Chantilly,  It  is  certain  that  the 
winner  of  tiie  Oaks  will  mako  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  fi;allop.  If  Blair 
Athol  runs  at  ChantilTv  he  will  know 
his  business  better  than  ho  did  at 
Epsom.  Supposing  that  both  colt  and 
fiUy  do  their  best,  Chantilly  is  likely 
to  behold  a  contest  which  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.'  Let  mo  inform  tho 
clever  scribe  and  *  prophet,'  whose  con- 
sidoreble  literary  ability  hides,  as  is 
oft(^n  the  case,  easential  ignorence,  that 
Chantilly  was  perfectly  quiet  and  un- 
moved, and  that  the  race  for  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris  does  not  oomo  off  there, 
but  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain  the  fii^  but  simply 
mention  it,  that  before  the  race  a 
rumour  was  rife  that  Blair  Athol  was 
not  to  run  to  win.  This  rumour  curi- 
ously corresponds  with  the  rumour  at 
Newmarket  respecting  Fille  de  I'Air; 
but  I  certainly  believe  that  there  is  no 
substantial  basis  for  either  rumour.  It 
is  hard  to  imanne  that  there  was  any 
consideration  which  would  induce  the 
relinquishment  of  so  splendid  an  attain- 
ment. The  £eLvouriteB  were  Fille  de 
I'Air  and  Blair  Athol,  but  with  the 
majority  of  knowing  Frenchmen  the 
chance  of  Blair  Athol  was  considered 
by  &r  the  best  Late  on  Saturday 
evening  I  drove  past  the  course,  the 
stillness  and  repose  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  mighty  muster  of  the  morrow ; 
a  site  so  ihmiliar  to  all  who  haunt  the 
Bois,  near  the  Seine  at  Suresnes,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  windmill,  and  the 
chftteau.  Excitement  was  rife  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  even  tho 
English  churches  showed  some  dimi- 
nuuon  in  their  numbers.  The  field  of 
horses  was  small.  It  was  felt  that  there 
oonld  be  no  equality  among  the  com- 
petitors. Various  had  struck  and  paid 
forfeit.  The  French  horse  that  had 
won  both  the  French  and  English  Oaks, 
and  the  north-country  horse  that  had 
won  the  Derby,  might  be  pretty  evenly 
matehed;  but  it  was  not  even  con- 
jectured that  in  so  narrow  a  field  a 
winner  could  be  found  over  these. 
Bois  Boussel  had  done  well  at  ChantHly, 
and  there  was  some  languid  expecta- 
tions respecting  him.  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  seriously  of 
M.  Delamarre's  other  horse.  It  was 
whispered,  however,  that  Bois  Boussel 
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had  had  a  stable  companion.  Ver- 
mouth, the  property  of  tbe  i^ime  owner, 
and  that  in  a  trial  Bois  lloussel  liad 
been  diatanced  by  Vermouth.  This 
rumoiu",  only  one  of  various  nimouw, 
did  not  take  root.  The  time  of  the 
race  came  on  ;  first,  thore  were  th(i  runs 
for  the  prizes  d'Amienouville,  des  Pa- 
vilions, and  Vista  Allegra.  Tlieii  came 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  Grand 
Prix  :  100,000  franci^,  given  by  the  city 
of  Paris  and  the  railways,  a  work  of 
art,  prew.-nted  by  the  Emperor,  with 
126  subscribers;  the  entry  1000  fra. 
A  capital  start,  and  Vermouth  took  the 
lead :  the  two  favourites  came  last. 
Along  tlie  rood  the  five  horses  ran  in 
a  string,  with  an  interval  of  a  length 
between  each.  On  topping  the  hill, 
Fille  de  TAir  took  the  lead,  and  Blair 
Athol  was  in  the  rear  with  Bois  Roussel. 
As  the  horses  came  down  the  incline, 
they  were  lost  to  sight  for  most  of  the 
spectators,  but  on  emerging  at  the 
corner  Vermouth  had  regained  the 
lead,  and  the  two  favourites  were  run- 
ning abreast  of  his  saddle.  And  now 
the  jockeys  of  these  two  took  vehe- 
mently to  their  whips,  but  Vermouth 
wanting  neither  whip  nor  spur,  main- 
tained his  advance  and  increased  it  at 
every  stride.  He  won  with  two  clear 
lengths,  Blair  Athol  coming  in  second, 
a  length  in  advance  of  Fille  de  TAir. 
As  the  jockey  of  Fille  do  I'Air  had  not 
returned  to  scale  he  was  distauced, 
and  the  third  money  awarded  to  Bois 
Boussel. 

And  now  commenced  a  scene  which 
strongly  manifested  the  fervour  of  the 
GaUic  nature.  The  patriotic  feeling  and 
the  racing  feeling  combined  excited  na- 
tural ecstasies  of  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
One  hundred  thousand  people  joined 
in  exultant  acclaim  with  electrifying 
effect.  Men  embraced  and  shook 
hands,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  reverberating  cheers  had 
their  last  diapason.  Owing  to  the 
throng  it  was  with  difficulty  that  an 
opening  could  be  made  for  we  horses 
to  return.  As  the  victor  was  walk- 
ing past  the  Imperial  Pavilion,  the 
Emperor  himself  uncovered.  The 
Emperor  sent  for  M.  Delamarre  and 
congratulated  him  warmly  on  his  vic- 
tory. For  a  short  time,  indeed,  M.  De- 
lamarre must  have  been  as  oonspicuoos 


a  personage  as  the  Emperor.  The 
Empress  and  the  ladies  of  her  court 
were  present  and  *  rained  down  in- 
fluence.' Mdlle.  Isabello  appeared  in 
a  new  costume  of  the  victor's  colours. 
The  imperial  prize  of  a  silver  vase  was 
brought  forward  and  exhibited  to  the 
spectators.  And  then  loud  and  long 
rolled  backwards  to  Paris  through  the 
Champs  Elysdes  the  broad  stream  of 
carriages.  That  night  little  else  was 
talked  about;  and  the  betting  club- 
rooms  and  some  of  the  cafes  on  the 
Boulevards  were  illuminated  in  honour 
of  the  victory  so  gallantly  and  de- 
servedly obtained,  and  which  English- 
men will  not  grudge. 

I  must  leave  a  whole  budget  un- 
exhausted. I  have  only  a  little  plot  of 
ground  and  must  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantiige.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
more  at  large  on  the  pictures,  on  the 
operas,  and  on  the  dramas.  I  had 
especially  made  some  notes  on  the 
var}-ing  fortunes  of  that  most  com- 
fortable of  Parisian  theatres,  the  Theatre 
Lyrique;  but  as  my  remarks  would 
chiefly  have  related  to  the  new  operas 
which  have  been  brought  out,  and 
wiiich  have  been  either  comparative  or 
superlative  failures,  you  will  not  regret 
them.  I  hope  *  La  Reine  Topoze,' 
in  which  Madame  Garvalho  is  great, 
will  make  amends.  The  greatest  dra- 
matic triumph  of  the  season  has  un- 
questionably been  at  the  Odeon  with 
George  Sand's  *  Marquis  de  Villemar,' 
The  playhouse  had  been  besieged  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  night- 
fall, and  the  Quai-tier  Latin,  hearing 
that  a  clique  was  trying  to  put  it  down, 
dctermiu«i  to  crush  and  triumph  over 
tliat  clique,  and  did  so.  And  tlien 
there  was  the  play,  half-failure,  which 
has  earned  Dumas  fils  the  title  of 
*  L'Ami  des  Femmes,*  but  of  which 
Dmnas  p^re  told  Dumas  fils  tliat  he 
did  not  think  much  of  it.  The  Ja- 
panese ambassadors  are  an  exhaustless 
theme  for  canards;  but  a  friend  of 
mine  actually  saw  them  take  ice ;  they 
wrapped  the  ice  up  in  little  bits  of  paper 
and  slipped  it  into  their  sleeves.  But 
I  have  said  my  say.  It  ia  the  sixth 
of  June.  The  race  for  the  Prix  do 
Paris  is  over,  and  *  Le  Sport '  says  that 
event  definitely  marks  the  close  of  the 
season.     VdU.    Jubeo  Is  valere. 
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'  A  KD  what  is  eoing  on  in  so- 
il, dety?'  said  pretty  consin 
Edith,  kying  the  tips  of  three  be- 
witching fingers  on  my  hand  (there 
VIS  xeally  no  oocadon  for  this  pzo- 
oeediQg  of  Edith's,  bat  she  was  fresh 
from  the  snnny  slo|)es  of  Wiltshire 
and  saw  no  harm  in  it),  and  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  effect  npon  me 
oniy  to  be  comixaed  to  an  electric 
shock  with  the  sting  taken  ont. 

'  Alas !'  I  said,  '  sodely  has  gone 
to  the  dogs/ 

'Dear  me!  how  very  shocking P 
she  said. 

'  Shocking,  bnt  tme,'  I  replied, 
giving  the  foigers  of  the  dear  nn- 
snspecting  thmg  just  the  fedntest 
idea  of  a  pinch.  '  Even  England's 
Hope,  that  is  hope  nnmber  one,  for, 
as  yoa  may  perhaps  haye  heard  by 
this  time,  in  Wilts,  there  is  a  hope 
mnnber  two,  bnt  it  is  a  very  small 
one  at  present— not  mnch  to  speak 
of— quite  incapable  of  going  any- 
where away  tnm  nnrse;  bnt  its 
papa,  who  is  hope  nnmber  one,  has 
absolntely  gone,  as  I  said  before,  to 
the  dogs.' 

Edi&  admitted  that  she  had  heard 
of  hope  nnmber  two,  and  then  de- 
clared she  wonld  go  back  again  into 
the  oonntry  where  'people  talked 
sense,'  and  I  said,  'indeed!'  and 
then  she  tnmed  her  mild  eyes  (bine 
as  forget-me-nots)  npon  me  with  a 
reproach  that,  taxen  in  oonjonction 
with  the  remoyal  of  the  finger-tips 
mentioned  abore,  was  more  than  I 
coold  stand.  So  I  made  'a  dean 
breast '  of  it  at  onoe. 

'  Yon  mnst  not  take  London  con- 
venation  fignratavely,  Edith,'  I  said. 
'  The  talk  of  good  society  is  absurdly 
hterd,  it  seldom  rises  to  metaphor; 
it  scorns  smule,  and  despises  oollo- 
qnjaliams.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that 
society  had  "  gone  to  the  dogs  "  ac- 
cording to  me  homely  oonntry 
notion,  thongh,  by  the  way,  society- 
does  "  go  the  pace ;'  or  that  it  had 
gone  to  reside  m  Bohemia.  Honse 
property  in  Belgrayia  was  nevev 
more  remnneratiTe  than  at  present, 
and  the  dbows  of  the  coat  of  society 
are,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  from 
penonal  observation,  in  the  most 


nndeniable  state  of  preservation,  as 
yon  will  readily  admit  if  yon  put  on 
yonr  bonnet,  thongh  it  will  be  a 
shame  to  hide  one  silken  thread  of 
that  cnrly  flaxen  hair,  and^come 
with  me  to  Islington.' 

A  little  langh  (sweet  as  the  song 
of  a  'hidden  brook  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June')  at  her  own  in- 
gennonsness,  a  little  threat  con- 
cerning any  repetition  of  '  flattery,' 
a  promise  to  be  '  back  in  a  minute,' 
and  Edith  was  gone.  At  the  end  of 
a  lady's  bonnet-putting-on  minute 
she  returned.  "M^  second  cigar  was 
nearly  consumed  by  that  time ;  but 
perhaps  they  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  burned  faster 
than  usual;  anyway  I  only  lifted 
my  eyebrows  and  said,  '  So  soon  ?' 
and  then  we  went  to  IcJington. 

Bowwow!  whoowhoo!  What  a 
mighty  chorus  of  dogs!  A  multitude 
of  voices  greeted  our  entrance,  and 
continued  to  perform  with  unabated 
vigour  during  the  entire  time  of  our 
stay,  though,  as  Edith  said,  we  should 
really  have  been  willing  to  grant 
the  customary  interval  of  ten  mi- 
nutes or  even  a  littie  longer.  But 
there  was  no  cessation.  Variety 
there  certainly  was,  for  the  voices 
ranged  fi:om  a  feeble  falsetto  up  to  a 
deep  bass,  and  comprised  many 
tones  which  refused  to  be  classified 
at  all.  There  was  my  lady's  petted 
poodle,  my  lord's  bloodhound  and 
mastiff,  the  sportsman's  setter,  the 
huntsman's  pack  (making  real 
music  most  pleasantiy  suggestive  of 
Melton  on  a  good  scent  aay),  the 
oostermonger's  bull-dog  —  indeed 
what  variety  of  dog  was  there  not? 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  by  saying  'mongrel,' 
but  truth  forbids.  Curs  were,  in 
fiEust,  discernible  there;  and  they 
were  most  industriously  whining 
out  their  grievances  according  to 
their  natures,  instead  of  'coming 
out  strong  under  un&vourable 
circumstances/  as  nobler  animals 
did. 

'  Where  shall  we  begin?'  Edith 
asked ;  and  it  was  rather  perplexing 
all  those  rows  and  rows  of  dogs;  but 
very  fortunately— and  I  mention  it 
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as  a  commendable  drcnmstance — the 
catalogue  was  evidontly  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
visitor.  1  could  name  some  cata- 
logues which  were  evidently  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  driving  people, 
who  persevered  in  their  endeavours 
to  understand  thein,  miid. 

'  Well,  Edith,  we  will  begin  at 
No.  I.  Class  I. — Greyhounds.' 

'  Oh !  but  I  am  so  anxious  to  see 
Aunt  Mary's  poodle.  Do  find  it  me 
in  the  catalogue.  Perhaps  it's  got  a 
prize.' 

The  case  of  Edith  seemed  the  case 
of  everybody  else,  they  all  had  a  dog 
to  recognize,  and  acknowledge  them 
with  such  demonstrations  of  dchght 
as  would  bo  most  gratifying,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  reflection  that  the  joy 
makes  a  proportionate  increase  for 
the  number  of  kicks  inflicted  on  the 
faithful  creatures.  Aunt  ^laiy  very 
fortunately  had  a  surname,  bv  means 
of  which  I  was  enabled  to  discover 
the  locahty  of '  The  Beauty,'  and  led 
Edith  thither.  The  poor  little  doggy 
was  snubbed.  He  hadn't  a  word  of 
commendation,  and,  though  I  did 
not  consider  the  fact  worth  mention- 
ing to  Edith,  he  didn't  deserve  one. 
His  was  not  a  solitary  case.  He 
looked  (juite  tired  of  his  position. 
Translatmg  his  actions  into  words, 
this  is  what  I  made  of  the  reception 
of  Edith  by  the '  Beauty.'  (Why  does 
every  lady  who  possesses  a  pet  dog 
of  less  attractive  appearance  than 
usual,  insist  upon  calling  it '  Beauty  ?' 
Does  she  believe  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  call  a  peony  a  rose  for  a 
season  or  two  to  fill  the  leaves  with 
perfume?)  *  Why  am  I  shut  up  ?' 
the  Beauty  seemed  to  say ;  '  but  oh, 
I'm  so  del ighted  to  see  you.  Do  take 
me  away.  What  I  have  me  herd* 
and  then  he  cast  a  rueful  look,  as  if 
his  faith  in  Ultimate  Good  had 
suddenly  and  ruthlessly  been  swept 
away,  and  with  a  low  whine  he  lay 
down  and  buried  his  head  in  straw. 
Your  dog  plebeian  has  as  keen  feel- 
ings as  your  dog  patrician. 

'See,'  said  Edith,  'how  that 
pretty  ci'eatare  is  caressing  the  gen- 
tleman.   Let  us  go  and  see  him.' 

'  Edith/  I  said,  '  yon  know  who 
itis? 

'  No,  I  don't,'  she  said ;  '  but  I 
like  him  because  he  seems  so  fond 


of  his  pretty  creature.  I  think,  too, 
1  have  seen  his  fece — why,  it's  the 
Prince!'  This  last  in  a  whisper. 
'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?' 

And  sure  enough  it  was  the  future 
king,  and  the  '  pretty  creature '  was 
his  bloodhound  '  Vulcan,'  in  a  state 
of  frantic  delight,  paying  honest 
homage  to  his  royal  master. 

The  Prince  set  the  people  a  good 
example.  He  began  with  No.  i, 
and  went  to  No.  1057,  which  was 
the  highest  number  in  the  cata- 
logue this  year.  Last  summer  there 
was  nearly  double  that  number,  and 
the  excess  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  mongrels  —  or  at  best  of  half- 
bred  dogs.  May  I  not  hope  the 
animadversions  made  at  that  time 
in  these  pages  had  a  wholesome 
influence  in  working  this  chan|:e, 
in  saving  many  dogs  from  the  in- 
fliction of  being  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  a  British  public,  and  the 
British  public  from  the  pain  of 
seeing  tnem  confined  without  any 
ostensible  cause  beyond  the  vanity 
of  their  owners,  and  the  bewilder^ 
ment  of  those  who  went  to  study 
the  points  of  a  pure-bred  animal. 
The  vanity,  of  course,  proceeds  from 
a  most  laudable  affection  for  the 
dog— an  affection  which  leads  the 
owner  to  see  merits  through  a 
double  magnifying  glass,  and  dis- 

Slay  a  complete  blindness  as  to  the 
efects.  Any  one  entering  a  dog  for 
show,  should  be  sure  that  it  has 
some  good  points,  for  they  are  con- 
demning it  to  a  week  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  though  the  arrangements 
this  year  were  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  those  of  last,  though 
happily  for  both  visitors  and  dogs 
the  ventilation  was  excellent,  though 
water  was  plentiful  and  room  tole- 
rably abundant,  still  the  dogs  were 
chained  up  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  and  they  had  an  inter- 
rupted view  (except  the  bulldogs)  of 
their  rivals,  and  they  showed  their 
teeth  in  a  most  sanguinary  manner, 
and  altogether,  though  the  show 
was  really  very  useful  and  good, 
one  could  not  but  feel  a  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  brutes  during 
their  week  of  confinement  under 
protest,  snarling,  snapping,  and 
moaning  according  to  &eir  indi- 
vidual dispositions. 
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The  only  thin^  that  oan  Jofitify  a 
dog  show  is  the  imi)ioTement  of  the 
common  stock  wmoh  is  likely  to 
iwalt  from  a  diflBemination  of  know- 
ledge on  tiie  sabject  Looked  at 
fiom  this  point,  the  shows  at  Gre- 
mome  and  Islington  are  doing  ex- 
cellent service.  Ocmipetent  judges 
select  the  three  beet  animals  in  each 
clsfis,  and  over  their  nnmbers  are 
affixed  labels  imparting  the  fact  that 
th^  are  first,  second,  or  third  in 
point  of  merit  Every  lover  of  a 
dog  may  discern  the  difiTerence  be- 
tween the  thorough  and  the  half- 
bred  animal.  To  sportsmen,  the 
lovers  of  oonrshig,  hunting,  and 
shooting,  these  shows  are  inviduable. 
During  two  visits  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
greater  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
visitoiB  this  year  than  lasi  That 
indiaeriminate  praise  accorded  to 
shiny  coats  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  ladies^  and  at  every  few  yards 
one  came  upon  a  gentleman  ex- 
patiatmg  upon  the  points  by  which 
ezoellenoe  of  breed  is  clearly  es- 
tahlisbed. 

The  Kewfonndland  class  afforded 
»  striking  example  of  this.  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  the  first  ivize  (one  of  several 
others  which  his  beautiful  animals 
won),  and  really  exhibited  the  soli- 
tary specimen  of  a  pure  Newfound- 
land. 'Oabot'  was  presented  to 
him  at  St  John's,  and  those  who 
care  to  know,  may  learn  from  a 
glance  at  his  head  and  build,  that 
itke  animals  as  large  as  donkeys  are 
anything  but  pure  Newfoundlands. 
Cabot  has  a  small,  well-defined 
head,  hair  black  as  jet,  and  glossy 
as  silk.  He  looks  good-tempered, 
but  I  am  sadly  afraid  his  looks 
flatter  him,  for  I  hear  that  he  has 
made  his  teeth  felt  more  than  once 
since  he  came  over  the  sea. 

Dogs  do  not  make  a  good  exhi- 
bition. Society  goes  to  see  them, 
but  invariably  comes  away  with  that 
opinion,  and  a  headache  into  the  bar- 
gain. During  the  early  days  they 
are  horribly  noisy,  during  the  later 
ones  they  are  shockingly  taciturn,  and 
the  very  dog  you  want  to  see  on  his 
legs  win  persist  in  lying  down  in  a 
Bi2k.  In  the  field,  on  the  road,  in 
the  long  day's  walk,  in  the  half-hour 


of  garden  leisure,  they  are  the 
charming  companions,  then  you  see 
their  grace  and  agility ;  but  in  the 
crowded  show  they  snarl,  they  want 
to  climb  over  benches,  they  tug  at 
their  chains,  as  the  poor  little  spar- 
row with  its  leg  in  a  string  flies  a 
little  way,  hoping  each  time  that  it 
is  real  liberty,  and  finding  the  tug 
that  brings  a  dead  check  a  moment 
after.  They  object  to  being  patted 
on  the  head,  and  do  not  appreciate 
the  honour  of  a  prize.  Mr.  Newton's 
Banger,  over  whose  beautiful  head 
hung  a  long  list  of  prizes,  appeared 
to  have  yielded  himself  up  to  a  &te 
experience  had  taught  hun  not  to 
resist  But  for  the  prizes  he  evi- 
dently did  not  care.  Why  the 
judges  didn't  ^ve  him  one  this  time 
I  can't  tell.  Perhaps  Ranger  knew 
they  had  neglected  him  and  was 
determined  to  resent  it  He  refused 
to  get  up  for  coaxing,  and  sterner 
measures  were  unavailing  for  more 
than  a  minute. 

Can  the  ladies  have  forgotten 
that '  Dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite  ?' 
It  would  really  seem  so,  for  they 
will  touch,  despite  the  words  of 
warning  printed  in  big  capitals. 

*  Oh,  what  a  noble  creature!'  I 
heard  a  lady  say, '  and  he  has  killed 
two  wolves — I  must  pat  him ;'  and 
forthwith  a  delicately-gloved  hand 
stroked  the  head  of  Miss  Palmer's 
Hector. 

Another  was  in  evident  distress 
because  awell-^ucated  bloodhound 
refused  a  piece  of  biscuit  To  be 
sure  it  was  evidently  bad  taste,  for 
the  lady  was  undeniably  fair. 

A  poodle  in  a  glass  case,  with  a 
woolly  coat  of  such  extraordinary 
growth,  that  no  idea  could  be 
formed  of  her  shape,  occupied  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  great 
hall,  and  held  a  levee  all  day  long, 
and  ought  to  have  been  in  an 
ecstatic  state  of  delight,  but  she 
wasn't;  far  from  it,  indeed,  she 
seemed  to  be ;  and  though  I  heard 
her  called  a  '  love  of  a  dog,'  and  '  a 
sweet  pretty  creature,'  five  times  in 
as  many  minutes,  she  preserved  a 
stolid  indifference.  The  Prince  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  really  beautifully  speci- 
men, that  he  had  it  out  and  trotted 
it  up  and  down  the  hall  for  several 
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minutes  with  evident  satisfaction. 
'  Nelly '  appeared  to  appreciate  this 
run,  and  shook  out  her  glossy  silken 
coat,  and  altogether  behaved  herself 
as  the  queen  of  toy  dogs  ouglit  to  do 
in  such  illustrious  company. 

In  the  gallery,  where  a  most  ex- 
cellent assortment  of  toy  dogs  was 
displayed,  there  was  an  unceasing 
murmur  of  admiration  going  en. 
Adjectives  that  filled  the  hearts  of 
gentlemen  with  envy  flowed  down 
in  copious  streams. 

'  Oh,  what  a  duck  !*  and  '  I  could 
put  him  in  my  pocket,*  were  the  stock 
observations  of  the  day.  Ladies 
told  another  tale  when  they  came  to 
the  corner  where  the  bull-dogs  were. 
Even  Edith,  who  is  a  bold  girl, 
didn't  like  them. 

'  Oh,  do  come  away  V  she  said ; '  his 
chain  might  break,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  fly  at  your  neck  V  and  at  the 
words  a  bull-dog,  wiUi  an  under 
jaw  OTorlapping  his  upper  one  in 
the  most  villanous  way,  licked  his 
protruding  teeth  as  if  in  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  that  filled 
E(iith  with  horror.  On  the  fashion- 
able days  this  comer  was  quite  neg- 
lected ;  but  an  appreciative  shilling 
audience  avenged  the  insult  by 
blocking  up  the  passage,  and  gazing 
with  admiring  eyes  upon  the  gar- 
roters  and  burglars  of  canine  so- 
ciety. 

Ponto,  Nero,  and  Carlo,  which 
make  in  the  feminine  Fan,  Vic,  and 
Lady,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Bobinson  of  the  canine 
family.  It  is  among  the  dogs  ple- 
beian we  have  to  look  for  these;  but 
even  here  the  universal  distaste 
prevails,  and  there  beiujg  no  law  to 
jireveut  a  man  calling  his  dog  what 
he  likes,  we  get  a  most  charming 
nomenclature,  embracing  the  names 
of  venerable  statesmen,  warriors, 
actresses,  poets,  characters  in  novels, 
flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  heroes  of 
heathen  mythology.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  large  run  on  Ethel, 
an  enormous  one  on  Topsy,  Daisy, 
and  Minnie,  and  Madame  Blondins 
are  numerous.  Two  years  hence, 
take  my  word  for  it,  the  catalogue 


will  be  overrun  with  Alexandras 
and  Garibaldis.  I  had  just  made 
these  sage  reflections  to  my  fair 
companion,  when  she  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  everybody 
had  gone  away :  of  course  they  had. 
From  the  dogs  to  the  horses  is  the 
most  natural  of  transitions,  and 
people  had  gone  to  see  Fille  de  I'Air 
win  the  Oaks. 

*  We  will  go,'  I  said. 

'  But  I  must  look  at  tliat  Flora, 
and  those  ever-so-little  ones  again!' 
Flora  was  a  Materfamilias  with  a 
family  that  hoped  to  see  some  day. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  do  wish  I 
could  buy  you  that  noble  creature,' 
Edith  said,  pointing  to  a  bold  blood- 
hound I  had  greatly  admired.  '  It 
is  for  sale.' 

'  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,'  I 
said,  '  for  that  dog  has  a  spirit  that 
would  require  much  whip,  and  I 
couldn't  **  hft  my  hand,  save  in  the 
way  of  kindness,"  to  anything  you 
bought  me.' 

'  Don't  be  a  simpleton,  sir,'  she 
said,  as  we  left  the  great  hall,  and 
the  barking,  howling,  dogs  to  com- 
plain almost  to  vacancy. 

Altogether  the  second  show  of 
dogs  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former ;  but  much  as  the  number  of 
animals  exhibited  has  been  reduced, 
it  would  profit  by  a  still  further 
reduction,  unless  more  dogs  that  ap- 
proximate to  a  pure  breed  can  be 
found.  There  is  very  much  yet  to 
be  effected  in  the  breeding  of  dogs. 
It  IB  by  the  aid  of  these  shows  that 
it  can  alone  be  accomplished.  If 
they  do  their  work  well,  a  day  will 
come  when  bad  dogs  will  be  in  a 
minority.  One  word  as  to  the 
awards.  Some  of  them  have  given 
great  dissatisfaction.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  people 
should  be  pleased,  but  the  time 
given  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
work,  and  if  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
mastiff  class  this  year  of  stating  the 
points  by  which  the  judges  are 
swayed  is  in  future  applied  to  all 
classes,  it  will  do  mucn  to  forward 
the  great  end  of  canine  exhibitions. 

J.  D.  C. 


YOUNG  OXFORD  AT  THE  OOMMEMOEATION. 
By  the  Adthob  or  '  Vkbdant  Ghken.' 


THE  poet  Gar  once  contetDptaousljr 
deagnated  Lis  owa  DiuTendtj  aa  a 
'joT  of  wCd  aaseB;'  and  it  is  highly 
tmnfale  that,  to  a  certain  clam,  vlio. 
likB  Enwraon,  merely  regard  Oxford  u 
'ftOrefk  factory,' a  IcMin^  and  po- 
mlii  poTtioo  of  the  praceedugs  at  the 
Cnnmemotstioii  would  Becm  to  Uiem 
to  be  diWii^iBhed  by  the  character- 
Ma  ta  incisively  denoted  in  tlie  poel'a 
neer.  For,  certainly,  the  Commcmo- 
ntjon  is  a  time  for  wild  misrole  Euid  a 
geiKial  kicking  np  of  heels.  It  per- 
mits Young  Oxford  io  break  through 
the  bonnds  of  discipline,  and  to  onjoy 
himself  aAer  his  own  peculiar  fashion, 
snd  jet  with  a  certain  teseinblance  to 
Ifaow  elaaucal  cclebiations  w)ieu  the 
dsTea  were  permitted  to  make  sport 
of  tfaeu  mssieia. 
Indeed,  the  ancient  licence  permitted 
,  bj  the  goremore  to  the  governed  was 
more  ctouely  copied  two  ceuturies  a^ 
than  it  is  at  the  preaeut  day.  The 
Isiity  of  manners  and  morals  that  then 
prerailed  permitted  Young  Oxford  to 
snail  the  reigning  dons  with  a  breadth 
of  shuse  tad  a  pmigency  of  pcnonol  io- 
■rctire  that  coold  not  be  surpassed 
k<  the  modem  cabdriver  or  flsh&g. 
Ussneal  qnotations,  so  tal  from  taking 
tbe  (ting  out  of  the  attire  of  these  Ox- 
^  Javenals  and  juveniles  were  freely 
anplojed  (o  wing  their  shafts  more 
imely  home :  and  it  was  bat  a  sorry 


consolation  to  the  writhing  vietim  to 
refleot  that  the  vehicle  that  ceased  hie 
smart  had  been  levelled  at  him  in  the 
fbnn  of  a  dead  language.  Thus,  when 
one  of  the  *  academical  pickle-herrings ' 
(as  Tooog  Oxfoid,  at  the  Commemor»- 
tion  of  B  century  and  a  half  ngo  wu 
called  by  Nicolas  AmhurxE)  ahonk  a 
dioc-hoi  in  the  theatre,  luid  culled  out 
to  the  learned  President  of  St,  John's, 
'Jatia  at  alto,  doelorl  seven's  tile 
maio  I'  this  open  allusion  to  the  pre- 
sident's alleged  ptaclicea  was  nut  a 
whit  Bonened  b;  oeing  partially  made 
in  the  Latin  tongm. 

But  the  institution  of  the  retrsFtths,  . 
could  not  bo  toletBled  in  these  days; 
and  Young  Oxford  became  all  tlie  more 
decent  and  respectable  when  the  Com- 
memoration was  cleansed  of  such  a  ve- 
hide  of  scnrrilons  personalities  and 
libidinous  jests.  Let  anjr  one  turn  to 
Antony  fa  Wood's  nicmoin  and  nnec- 
doles  of  the  Terrx  Fiiiut  from  I  j  9 1  to 
1726,  and  he  will  be  ostonisbod  to  rmd 
of  the  things  tbat  could  bo  said  and 
done  in  a  public  assembly  whotein  was 
represented  tbo  chief  learning  of  the 
land,  and  which  was  compueed  of  per- 
sons tbo  larger  half  of  whom  bad  either 
taken,  or  were  about  to  fake  holy  ordeni. 
More  than  one  Terrir  Fiiiiu  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  very  wido  limits  of  liis 
licence  tbat  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Universi^  for  bis  coarse  satire.    Other* 
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had  to  room  it,  uiul  to  witness  thoir  li- 
hillous  p<'rl'orniau(.'08  burnt,  by  order  of 
Convot^tioTi,  bv  the  hands  of  t)io  com- 
inou  Ix'tlrll  in  thr*  theatre  yard.  This 
hai)i)onrd  no  further  Ixick  than  171 3; 
and  I'wn  the  witty  South  was  less  witty 
but  far  more  coarse  than  usual  wlieu  ho 
delivired  liis  Terrtc  Filius  apeech,  em 
may  K'  Been  by  tlic  rojjv  of  it  in  tho 
liodloian.  To  audi  a  <U'pth  of  degrada- 
tion liad  thci^e  (jminiemoration  libels 
reached  since  their  origin  at  tho  time  of 
tho  Reformation,  when  they  were  do- 
^i^ned  as  the  veliieles  of  lively  pastiui- 
ntides  against  Romish  errorn!  The 
commencement  of  the  last  century  saw 
their  downfall  ;*  and  Nicolas  Amhurst, 
expelled  from  St.  John's,  was  compellod 
to  publish  his  Terrai  Filius  in  tho  form 
of  es«ay.s,  iissued  weekly,  during  the  year 
1 7  2 1 .  In  the  lirst  of  tliese  he  says  :  *  It 
has  till  of  late  been  a  cuatom,  from  time 
immemorial,  for  one  of  our  family  to 
mount  the  rostrum  at  Ozfonl  at  certain 
seasons  and  divert  au  innumerable 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  flocked  thither 
to  hear  him  from  all  parta,  witli  a 
merry  oration  in  the  fesceunino  manner, 
interspersed  with  secret  history,  raillery, 
and  sarcasm;  as  the  occasions  of  tho 
times  supply'd  him  with  matter.  .  .  . 
Something  like  this  jovial  solemnity 
Were  tiie  famous  saturnalian  feasts 
among  the  Romans,  at  which  every  scul- 
lion and  skipkeunel  had  liberty  to  tell  his 
master  his  own,  as  tho  English  mobility 
emi)hatically  stylo  it/  And  from  t^e 
B^)eeimen8  given  by  tho  writer  of  the 
*jertts'  uttered  by  Young  Oxford  on 
these  occasions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  lerras  Filius  should  have 
been  expelled  from  the  theatre  and 
(biven  to  liis  native  kennel. 

Altliough  it  id  to  Old  Oxford  that 
must  be  assigned  the  foundation  and 
continued  existence  of  the  Commemo- 
n^tion,  yet  it  is  to  tho  presence  and  sup- 
port of  Young  Oxford  that  nearly  every- 
thing must  be  attributed  that  makes 
the  vitality  of  the  Commemoration  so 
enjoyable.  He  it  is  who  crowns  its 
bowl  of  formal  every-<iay  milk  with  the 
richest  of  social  cream,  and  varies  its 
solid  magnums  of  port  and  claret  with 
the  lighter  artillery  of  that  mental  and 

•  This  happened  some  few  years  prior 
to  1713,  as  would  appear  from  the  pamph- 
let entitled  *  The  Speech  that  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Tet-rcg 

FHius  in  the  Theatre  at  0 -d,  July  13, 

1 713,  had  not  his  mouth  been  stopp'd  by 

the   V.   Ch r.'     This    pamplilet  was 

publicly  burnt  by  the  Bedell  in  tne  Theatre 
yard,  Oct.  3,  1713,  as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  left  by  Dr.  Rawlinson. 


rnr}>oreal  champagne  which  m  plea- 
santly evidences  itself  in  gushes  oi' 
sparkling  fun,  bright  bubbles  of  wit  and 
humour,  'jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
quips  and  cranks,*  eujoyuble  luncheons, 
dinners,  boat-races,  flower-shows,  oou- 
corts,  balls,  and  flirttitions.  Old  Oxfor<i, 
as  ho  confers  his  degrees,  and  attires 
himself  in  his  gorgeous  robes  of  crimson 
and  scarlet  and  gold,  may  possibly  con- 
sider himself  as  au  iidjunct  to  the  Coin- 
memonitioQ  that  is  not  only  useful, 
but  ornamental  also  ;  yet  what  would  Ik; 
be  without  the  aid  of  Young  Oxford  to 
give  ^clai  to  his  proceedings  ?  It  is  tnie 
uiat  Young  Oxford,  except  when  dresst d 
for  tho  river  in  those  brilliant-hued  cai^s 
and  aliirt^j  that  mark  the  prevailing 
boating  &shions,  can  only  be  considered! 
ornamental  so  far  as  Nature  has  made 
him,  and  cannot  depend  for  his  per- 
sonal attractions  upon  any  of  those  out- 
ward adornments  with  which  his  Uni- 
versity ha«  for  »o  long  literally  tired  tho 
undergraduate.  Yet,  although  there 
may  be  some  question  as  to  the  orna- 
mental character  of  Young  Oxford,  eo 
long  as  he  is  presented  to  the  female  eye 
at  Commemoration  in  his  battered  mor- 
tar-board cap  and  tattered  scanty  back 
covering,  which  the  fair  sex  could  not 
reoognizo  under  the  name  of  gown  ;  and 
although  in  these  matters  of  cxtemahj. 
to  wliieh  the  ruthless  statute  De  Ve$titu 
lias  condemned  him,  ho  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, yield  the  palm  to  even  a  Doctor 
of  Music ;  yet  of  iiis  use,  if  not  of  his 
beauty,  during  the  Commemoration 
week,  there  is  not  room  for  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Who  but  Young  Oxford  could  draw 
to  his  Alma  Muter  that  bright  bevy  of 
fair  damsels  and  gentle  dames,  whom 
even  tho  gorgeous  Dons  and  Doctors  of 
]RIusic  must  atlmit  to  be  the  chiefest  or- 
naments and  crowning  grace  of  the  fes- 
tival ?  Filial  affection  might,  perhaps, 
in  rare  instances,  be  so  highly  cidtivateil 
as  to  afford,  of  itself^  a  suSicient  induce- 
ment to  sweet  nineteen  to  journey  from 
her  country  mansion  or  rectory  to  tho 
interior  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  when  there,  and  beholding 
the  annual  ceremony  of  the  Encaenia  or 
Commemoration  of  Founders  and  Beno- 
factora,  to  feel  herself  amply  rewtirded 
if  only  she  be  enabled  to  pick  out  the 
paternal  pate  from  the  mushroom  bed  of 
bald  heads  among  tlie  M.A.'s  packed 
beneath  her  in  the  theatre  pit  Such 
cases  as  these  may  occasionally  occur, 
in  which  the  personal  interest  felt  iu 
Bome  solitary  specimen  of  Old  Oxford 
may  carry  to  the  ladies'  gallery — iii 
company  with  the  proctorial  prudes  and 
decanal   dowagers — the    'bright   girl- 
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padmtes  wilb  their  golden  hair/  But 
in  the  nugoritj  of  inetanoai,  althooi^ 
the  &et  may  be  fialt  and  realized,  rather 
than  admitted  or  exiweaied,  are  not  the 
jookhfal  QMoimeDS  in  the  whool  (^ 
tttsia  the  gaUery  ahoTe  regarded  with 
fitf  greater  enthunaBm  thiui  the  qpeot- 
mens  of  the  old  maatera  in  the  pit  be- 
low? Old  Ozfind  ia  eompletely  beaten 
ben;  axkd  in  the  race  fi>r  nopularitj— 
moie  eqmsiaUy  for  the  maioen  itakea-^ 
Yoong  Oxford  wine  eaaily. 

And  when  the  motiTe  power  baa  been 
npikUed  by  Yonng  Oxford  for  inttoduo- 
i^g  the  young  conntcy  belle  to  hia  faeao- 
teoQB  Alma  Mater,  and  when,  in  student 
slang,  *  peck  and  perch '  are  required 
for  the  fair  birds  of  paradise  in  the  City 
of  OoUegee,  who  bat  Young  Oxford  can 
best  manage  thia  for  his  aiaters  and 
ooQsina,  and,  haply,  some  sister's 
or  oousm'a  particiuar  friend  who  baa 
special  daima  (m  his  attention?  Who 
bet  Young  Oxford  can  search  out  lodg- 
ings raited  to  the  habits  and  purses  of 
his  friends,  in  the  thronged  and  expen- 
sive £Bg^  the  quieter  precincts  of  Ho- 
Iprall,  or  the  district  marked  out  by 
8t  Giles*  and  Beaumont  Street  ?  Who 
but  Yonng  Oxford  can  properly  exhibit 
to  his  ooontry  viaitcra,  lapadous  m 
sight-seeing,  tnat  celebrated  collection 
of  lions  of  which  his  Univenity  can 
show  so  complete  a  menagerie  in  her 
College  Halls,  Bodleian,  Museum,  Bad- 
diffe,  Taylor  Buildings,  Martyrs'  Me- 
moiial,  and  the  street  of  streets,  the 
unriTalled  High  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
ecsmtry  cousins  will  retain  but  a  very 
Tigne  remembrance  of  their  Oxford 
lionixingB,  and  might  even  lapse  into 
Boch  a  state  of  mental  aberration  as  to 
confound  the  ariatooratio  Christ  Church 
with  the  Froteatant  stronghold  of  Teddy 
Hall ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  could  not 
&i]  to  retain  an  indelible  remembrance 
of  the  general  aspect  of  the  City  of  Col- 
Itgea,  fdthough  their  mental  vision  of  it 
esme  before  them  as  a  chaotic  moas  of 
dining-halls,  chapels>  libraries,  gardens, 
qoada,  rooms,  and  Ixitteries,  possessing 
so  many  foatures  in  common,  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  the  foir  visitor  to  the 
Commemozation  to  do  more  than  bear 
away  a  hasy  impreaston  of  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded 
her  by  Young  Oxford,  whose  predomi- 
nsat  idea  and  article  of  &dth  is,  that 
his  own  peculiar  GoUege  is  the  best  in 
the  Univoaity,  though,  from  adverse 
qreuTnstanfiPii,  not  quite  so  high  in 
itaoding,  or  in  the  cfaas  list,  or  on  the 
rirv,  as  it  onght  to  be. 

And,  besidea  the  lionizinga  and  the 
plssant  loiteiingB  in  college  rooms  and 
gudens^  who  bnt  Youig  Oxford  can 


liirther  enliven  the  sterner  stuff  of  the 
Gommemoiation,  by  ammginff  for  the 
lady  vialton  those  delightftu  parties, 
which,  whether  breakfosts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  tea-lights,  or  suppers,  and 
whether  tenned  oosy,  jolly,  stunning, 
or  no-end-of-a-spread,  aooarding  to  the 
nnmbeor  and  nature  of  the  foesters,  and 
whether  held  in  town  lodgings  or  ool- 
lege  rooms,  or  even,  by  express  permis- 
aloD,  in  the  oollege  hall— ere  regarded 
by  the  greater  pc^tion  of  the  guests  as 
banquets  of  the  gods,  and  feasts  that 
have  a  ohazm  beyond  all  other  festivi- 
ties. Who  but  Young  Oxford  can  or- 
ganize and  carry  to  a  sucoessful  iasue 
thoee  lighter  side-dishes  of  social  life 
that  are  so  acceptable  to  the  lady 
visitors  after  the  heavier  jneees  de  r^ 
MjoMct  provided  in  the  Commemoration 
ample  bill  of  fSue — the  little  excursions 
to  if  uneham  and  Blenheim,  the  amateur 
concerts  and  theatricals,  the  oollege 
balls  and  suppers,  the  water-parties, 
and  masonic  £§tes?  Who,  when  his 
lady  friends  demand  to  see  everything 
and  to  miss  nothing,  in  Commemoration 
week — ^who  but  Young  Oxford  could 
oontrive  for  them  to  pass  from  Bampton 
lectures  and  choral  services  to  proces- 
sions of  boats,  banquets,  balls,  concerts, 
horticultural  shows,  and  all  the  other 
sights  and  doings,  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  bagnian  woiUd  construe  a  page  of 
cross-lines  in  '  Bradshaw  ?'  Who  but 
Young  Oxford  could  do  all  this,  and 
much  besideB  this,  and  make  the  Com- 
memoration to  pass  olf  so  agreeably — as 
it  always  does— to  the  liMy  visitors? 
And  Young  Oxford  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  hido9  that  he  may  receive 
for  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  What 
would  the  bulls  be  without  his  aid  ?  It 
is  true  that  Dons  do  dance,  even  as 
elephants  will  trifle  with  nuts  and 
oranges ;  but  '  'tis  not  their  nature  to.' 
Their  normal  state  is  known  to  be  con- 
ducive to  other  than  saltatory  perform- 
ances; and,  although  scandalous  ru- 
mours have  sometimes  been  set  afloat, 
that,  on  a  young  lady's  card-tablets  at  a 
Commemoration  ball,  undergraduatea 
have  been  thrown  over  for  tutors  and 
wardens ;  and  that  bachelors  (in  nature^ 
if  not  of  arts)  have  been  obliged  to 
succumb  to  principals,  heads  of  houses, 
and  more  formidaDle  Fellows ;  yet,  after 
all,  youth  is  youth,  and  wsJtzers  are 
weltzera ;  and  the  Commemoration  balls 
without  their  attendant  Young  Oxford 
would  be  very  poor  affiurs  indeed. 

Then,  where  would  be  the  boat-races 
and  processions,  if  it  was  left  to  Old 
Oxford  to  monopolise  the  entertainments 
of  the  week?  Vancy  the  outrigger 
eights  manned  by  Dons,  irith  the  Vioe- 
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Chiinwll..r  U  ttnjko.  ami  ii  doun  for 
coww-ftial  Imagine  an  M.A.  or  D.D., 
nlin  hna  tuindltHl  an  nur  in  {III-  tubs  nf 
otJiet  <luy^,  QQil  hnn  conic  up  to  his  old 
UuivcrsUyfrom  his  bncolinil  rftirt'iocnt, 
gituidly  iulip>>»>,  and  tint  I'i't  unditr 
Bantinn'rt  trKitiuimt,  but  (ipBinma  to  re- 
vii.it  Iho  aciiitemio  gropes  nl  Iiis  yontli, 
iiml  tOMhowhiadiiuglilorMnrnicceswbit 
nil  Oxford  C->mBH^inorulion  is  like— 
iioiti^ini-,  I  BBV,  this  rdsiniitabk'  i'\i\ 
{jcntlcinnn  iafcinR  »  wnlk  by  thu  rivtr- 
hiilp  (w  for  an  "Uk!  WilloK*;'  und,  loofc- 
inj;  hick  to  lilt  tnwois  and  Bpinis  thnt 
ri-^!  iib.iTO  the  (lark  Irt-cs  iu  the  CliriBt 
Ciiurdi   mi'.iilowi:,  nml  li>  Ibut  'ftow. 


bmul  stiatm,  etirrd  witli  t)io  lan^iil 
piilaea  of  the  oar,'  and  looking  for  the 
lirat  timo  oti  the  canoos  aiid  otitris:gpn<, 
which  an  awkward  motion  or  an  un- 
piieokeil  gnewe  from  their  occupants 
would  seem  BUfflcient  to  overturn  1 
Sun'ly  he  would  deem  that  Young  Ox- 
ford mimt  citlier  be  prone  to  a  suicidal 
fnimu  of  mind,  or  be  an  unmindful  of  a 
ducking  in  tbo  lais  b6  were  the  Balltol 
'lorpids'  at  the  Commemoration  of"6[  . 
nht-n,  in  endeavouring  to  laluto  their 
Princcsd  by  atandins  to  toss  their  cnrs. 
man  lost  Ilia  balance,  and  capsized 


tbccT 


fofn 


i^i."  The   . 
ndny — bow    doea  Young 


Oxford  enjoy  the  crowding  and  throu)>- 
Ing  of  crinolined  women  and  gowned 
men  in  the  Broad  Walk,  under  the  elm 
avenue  in  the  Christ  Church  meadowa, 
and  Uie  anything  but  Sunday  talk  tbat 
goes  on  until  Tom  tolls  the  hour  for 

But  Young  Oxford  is  seen  iu  hia 
chiefest  glory  at  what  is  really  tfie  Com- 
memoration — the  Encmnia,  the  cere- 
mony within  the  walls  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre— where,  in  the  preacnoe  of  the 
Dons,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  semicircle, 
the  undergraduates,  from  their  upper 
gallery,  look  down  upon  the  pit  area, 
upon  a  throng  of  maaters,  between 
whom  and  them  is  a  blooming  parterre 
of  loveliness  and  mmmer  dresseB,  in  the 
Indies'  Gallery;  and  for  whom  they 


Crovide  an  ample  fund  of  omusemcDt 
y  their  Rayiuga  and  doinga  before  and 
during  tlie  conferring  of  degreea,  iJie 
delivery  of  the  Crewcian  oration,  and 
tlie  recitation  of  the  Latin  and  English 
osaays,  thu  LAtin  verse,  and  the  Newde- 
gato  prizo  poem.  It  ia  not  too  much  to 
Bay  that,  on  such  an  occasion.  Young 
Oxford  preacuta  a  sight  to  which  none 

*  This  was  Bftrrwnrds  uid  to  b«  a  got- 
Dp  eSect.  The  boat  wsa  n«r  to  tha  •hurt, 
tuid  its  crew  coolly  uaUnf  thnugb  the 
water  to  the  Inok,  u  though  nothing  par- 
tii-ular  had  (Kcurred  ;  while  the  Princ«u  of 
Walei,  wlio  hsd  ihown  »Unn  «t  the  '  acd- 
d«nt,'  WBVad  her  hmdkerchlef  in  acknow- 
ledgmeat  of  the  cheen  tbat  they  gav«  bw 
while  thay  stood  is  the  water. 
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but  hiinnlf  can  be  his  panDeL  With 
vliat  a  temiilt  of  upioajioafl  rejoicing 
does  he  benege  the  theatre  doon  in 
BAMd  Street,  where  the  heeds  of  the 
CcnzB  f  fMsetioady  known  as  the  busts 
of  the  Iteads  of  houses)  grimly  gaze 
npoD  the  throng  of  square  caps,  fighting 
sod  atraggling  to  get  an  inch  nearer  to 
the  ^vtea.  It  happened,  on  one  ooca- 
BOO,  that  somie  lady  yiaitorB  had  aoci- 
dattallr  mingled  with  this  crowd ;  and 
even  the  chivalry  of  Young  Oxford 
oooM  not  preTent  their  being  sadly 
cnuhed.  The  young  ladies  screamed ; 
when  a  gallant  proctor  appeared  within 
the  gates,  and  called  out,  *  Oan  you 
ittke  a  load?'  'Yes,*  shouted  the 
Bqusre-capSb  *  If  I  open  the  gates,*  said 
the  proctor,  *  will  you  pledge  me  your 
hofoonr  that  yon  will  not  come  in?' 
*Tee,'  again  shouted  the  square-caps. 
The  proctor  unlocked  the  gates  and 
threw  them  open;  the  undeigraduates 
pBseed  the  young  ladies  safe^  within 
the  lafled  enclosure ;  the  proctor  locked 
the  gates;  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  undergrsduates  renewed  their  strug- 
^eg  to  smash  the  obstacle :  whereupon 
aid  the  observant  proctor,  *I  glory  in 
being  an  Oxford  proctor;  for  I  have 
had  B  proof  thai  Osoford  men  are  men  of 
honour.* 

That  proctor,  an  hour  afterwards,  was 
doabtlesB  vdieanently  cheered  by  the 
undngraduates  withm  the  theatre  walls, 
for  he  must  have  been  a  popular  man. 
Bot  woe  unto  the  proctor's  peace  of 
mind  and  placidity  of  temper  if  he  baa 
be^  unpopular!  For  when  Young 
Ox&rd  has  really  squeezed  himseS 
within  those  gates,  and  has  been  pro- 
pelled up  the  dr^dful  staircase  that 
finally  lands  him,  all  tattered  and  torn 
and  hot  and  dishevelled,  in  his  own 
peculiar  gallery,  and  has  there  settled 
down  in  his  place,  how  the  pent-up 
stream  of  jovial  chaff  bursts  forth  with 
a  fall  flood !  Favourites  are  cheered  and 
foes  are  hooted;  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  the  examiner  or  proctor — senior, 
janior,  or  pro — who  has  in  any  way 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  occupants 
of  the  Undergraduates*  Gkdlery.  Plucks 
and  gates  and  chapels  are  figuratively 
ftong  in  their  teeth;  impoations  are 
now  laid  on  their  own  shoulders ;  proo- 
toriziogB  and  haulings-up,  though  long 
fi»)g0tten  by  them,  are  now  remembered 
to  their  confusion;  and  rash  interfer- 
caoes  in  tandems,  drags,  grinds,  hotel- 
spreads,  towns  and  gowns,  and  those 
other  little  amusements  that  sometimes 
aoeompany  the  thorough  learning  of  the 
iogeouous  arts— «U  these  things  are  not 
sofoed  to  lie  any  longer  in  the  tomb  of 
the  CbpoletB,  but  are  dragged  forth  to 


serve  as  fuel  for  the  fire  that  is  to  roast 
the  hapless  victim. 

The  lungs  of  the  undergraduates  are 
exercised  to  their  i^est  extent  in  cheers, 
cries,  and  groans.  All  the  notabilities 
of  the  day  are  mentioned  in  stentorian 
terms,  and  their  names  honoured  with 
applause  or  condemned  with  yells  of 
execration.  Royalty,  of  course,  is  ever 
duly  honoured  in  a  city  where  loyalty  is 
a  portion  of  fidth,  and  where  the  heir  of 
the  throne  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
and  best  specimen  of  Young  Ouord. 
The  Chancellor  is  pretty  sure  of  a  round 
of  hearty  cheers,  especially  if  he  be  the 
mesent  popular  Chancellor,  Lord 
Derby.  Political  celebrities  receive  their 
due  meed  of  attention;  and  they  who 
heard  the  thunderous  plaudits  that 
greeted  Lord  Pahnerston  at  the  Com- 
memoration of  *62  would  not  question 
his  popularity  among  a  body  of  muscular 
Christians,  who,  like  Young  Oxford, 
have  a  proper  reverence  for  talent  and 
pluck,  and  who,  on  the  same  occasion, 
paid  the  same  honours  for  the  same 
cause  to  the  Bayard  of  British  India, 
Sir  James  Outram.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  name  is  always  received  with 
cheers ;  and  the  other  notabilities  of  the 
day  are  variously  treated,  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  delicate  gale  of  popular  favour. 
Unhappy  individuals  in  the  pit  who  are 
disting^uished  by  any  peculiarity  in  their 
appearance  or  dress— like  the  gentle- 
man with  the  white  hat,  and  tiio  M.A. 
with  the  opera-glass,  at  the  Commemo- 
ration of  '63 — are  assailed  by  volleys  of 
groans  and  frantic  expressions  of  dis- 
gust; and  even  the  curators,  peelers, 
and  other  rhadamanthi  of  the  scene,  are 
greeted  with  a  similar  freedom,  and  witli 
a  profusion  of  gratuitous  advice. 

But  it  is  to  the  Ladies*  Gallery  tliat 
Young  Oxford  returns  again  and  again 
for  a  fitting  subject  for  Mb  approbation. 
No  class  or  group  of  ladies  is  left  un- 
noticed. If  they  are  not  designated  by 
their  dress,  they  are  mentioned  by  their 
supposed  Imndage  in  Cupid's  chains,  or 
their  wish  to  be  under  love's  thraldom. 
The  cries  that  are  proclaimed  from  the 
Undergraduates*  Gallery  include  *the 
ladies  in  white,*  •  in  pink,'  *  in  mauve/ 
*in  green,'  or  any  other  predominant 
hues;  *the  ladies  who  are  engaged/ 
*the  ladies  who  wish  to  be  engaged,' 
*  the  ladies  who  are  in  love,'  *  the  ladies 
who  want  to  be  in  love,'  '  tiie  ladies  in 
spoon  bonnets,*  *  the  dark  girls  dressed 
in  blue,*  *  the  ladies  in  general,'  *  the 
ladies  in  particular' — such  are  the 
changes  that  are  rung  by  Young  Oxford 
on  this  attractive  theme ;  and  when,  at 
the  Commemoration  of  '63,  thunderous 


Yimmg  Omfard  (K  He  CaimmoraUtm. 


oheen  follomd  Iba  ctj  of '  No  invuiioiu 

distLnctioDB !'  on  eome  ona  propoain^ 
•  The  pretty  girlB,"  Yoong  Oxiura  te»ti- 
fled  that  be  looked  upon  the  ooouuuiti 
of  the  lAiliea'  Gallei;  u  a  bevy  of  &ir 


YoDcg  Oxford  can  bo  epieremumtioftUy 
di-nobi  the  popuhuitf  of  the  iodiTiduol 
candid«tcB  a«  thoy  ore  ted  forwud  to 
receive  tbeir  honoiary  degree?  Cries 
nf'WboiBbe?'  'What  hiia  he  done?' 
*  Where  did  be  come  bom  ?'  '  Take  hjin 


b4ok'  I  cuuat  be  i«ry  ftKne&bla  to  tha 

feeliiiM  of  a  penon  who  hu  enuddered 
hims^  Ikiauiu.  Who,  too.  bnt  Yonngc 
Oxford  oonld  h4Te  tbe  heart  to  boll;  k 
good-bumoured  Publio  Orator,  aa  wm 
done  to  VLi.  Uichell,  ■vt^ea  he  delivered 
tha  Creweian  ontioa  in  186;,  'He's 
pulling &cea at theOhancellorr  'Sfaatne, 
Hhtune  r  '  Xbo  Chancellor'*  a-langbiiiK 
at  jou  r  '  What  a  jolly  old  Innatio  V 
'Oh  deail  he's  going  to  faint  I'  'Fkt 
liim  on  the  back  1*  '  Give  him  a  glaas 
of  water r  'Oh,  he  never  takes  it.' 
Fancy  hating  to  make  a  speech,  and 
that,  too,  befive  the  PHoce  aod  PrinoeM 
of  Walefl,  interapened  at  every  aonteDce 


-with  nioh  wild  chalf  aa  thia  I  and  fancy, 
too,  OD  the  eajne  occasion,  when  Jit. 
Tntvers  Twisg,  introduang  the  Duke  of 
Nuvciutle,  and  deeciibing  him  at  '  rei- 
publics  obaerrantisaimuB.  stDdioaiBi- 
miu,'  uofortunatel;  paused  a  second  for 
breath,  and  beard  that  instant  filled  up 
from  tho  gallery  with  the  electric  joke, 
'  et  Travers  Twiaeimui.'  The  Prio™  of 
Wales  had  served  hia  apprentireehip  la 
this,  at  the  Commemoistioa  of '6 1,  when, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  foita] 
week,  the  weather  was  bo  wretched  Uiat 
it  might  trtil;  be  Mid  then  wm  only 


tiie  Vioo-OhanoelloT  to  remind  them  of 
J»taie  ;*  but  to  the  Princess  who  wt  1^ 
hia  side,  charmingly  aitnple  in  bar  w^ito 
and  OBiivB  dross,  and  rwliaiitly  beaati> 
ful  in  her  kindly  face,  the  sight  moat 
not  only  have  been  a  wondrous  novelty, 
and  a  pageant  which,  aooording  to  the 
testimony  of  Old  Oxford,  had  not  been 
seen  within  th«  walla  of  the  theatre 

*  Dr.  Jeuns  (now  ralud  to  the  bm  of 
PitHbnrough)  wu  Vics-Chsnaellor  from 
1B59  to  laei.  It  1>  slsa  Boticeablc  thit 
Dr.  Wynter  wm  Tiw^huiinUar,  1840-41. 
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eioee  it  wis  wHed,  ai  the  Commemora^ 
tksD  of  1814,  bgr  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  allied  aoTereigne ;  bat  it  muBt  aleo 
have  fixrajahed  (naj,  it  did.)  ample  am- 
tend  fior  amiuement  and  Berere  triala 
for  her  gravity.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  when  the  representative  of 
YooDg  Oxford,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
naSB  the  congratulatory  poem,  bmke 
down  at  the  line,  '  The  loving  tmstfbl- 
nes  of  thoee  sweet  eyes ;'  at  which  was 
nixd  a  ahoot  of  langhter,  in  which  the 
Uoahing  Princess  ooold  not  but  join. 
*  Oh,  bliss  without  alloy  !*  continued  the 
reciter,  with  an  unhappy  glance  at  the 
gods,  that  drew  irom  them  a  fresh  storm 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  *  Ah !  ah  1* 

Bat  Lord  Derby's  elegant  LatiniW 
vent  far  to  remove  the  impression  left 
hf  the  congratulatory  verse ;  and  when 
tbis  illustrious  representative  of  Old 
Odbrd,  addresring  the  royal  re{)re8en- 
tatiTe  of  Toung  Oxford,  spoke  in  the 
following  terms  of  his  beautiful  bride, 
the  blushes  of  the  Princess  proved  that 
she  comprehended  the  purport  of  the 
ch€en  that  rang  through  the  theatre  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  eloquent  Chan- 
oellor's  words.  They  were  these,  and 
could  not  be  sutpaseed  in  line  taste  and 
claarie  oratory  by  any  spoken  at  the 
aiter  University  in  the  recent  royal 
Tuit  thereto,  which  is  elsewhere  de- 
acnbed  in  ^eae  pages : — 

*I>e  Ea  quid  loquar?  Ipsa  adest; 
et  in  egresia  formes  pulehritudine,  in 
benigna  dulcium  ooulorum  luce,  in  fronte 
ilia  nobili  et  pudica^  nobis  omnibus,  qui 
hie  adsumus,  innatas  virtates  animiBB, 
veiut  in  speoulo  ndrari  licet  Ipsa 
adett;  et  jam  nunc  conspeotn  Tuo 
foiitor,  horum  omnium  ora  vultusqne 
videt,  plausns  damoiesque  audit,  et, 
Ipn  testis,  agnoscit  quaii  studio,  quanto 
amore,  Te,  Gonjugem  Buum,  venerabilis 
b«c  Academia  prosequatur.  Illam, 
rtirpe  Begia  ortam,  gente  amidasima 
editam,  quacum  utinam  indies  oonjuno* 
tioia  fiant  amidtias  nostrn  vincula,  ex 
^00  primum  die  oias  nostras  tetigit,  non 
jam  ut  alienam,  sed  ut  indigenam,  non 
hospitm,  aed  fomiliarem,  non  nurum, 
Bed  Piliam  dilectissimam  suam  sibi 
Patria  luec  omnis  propriamque  vindicat. 

'  SalYete  iterum  Itfemmqae  ambo 
Felices  ter  et  ampUus 
"  Vbs  "  Irnipta  *'  Uget "  oopala ;  nee  malls 

Dlvulsas  querimonits 
Sttprema  dtlnt  *  solvat "  amor  die.' 

In  the  same  speech  Lord  Derby  ad- 
dieaKd  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  en- 
dued with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil 
Law,  as 

*Te  vero,  Illustrissime  Prinoeps,  non 
mode  Heiedem,  quum  8olii  turn  Vir- 


tutum  Olustrium  Parentum  Tuorum, 
l«ti  et  gratulantes  aalntamus,  sed  hujus 
Universitatis  Alumnum ;  qui  hoc  intra 
moenia  per  biennii  prope  spatium  bonis 
artibas  diligenter  studebas ;  neqne,  go- 
norosisaimUB  licet  et  porphyrogenitus, 
aut  illustri  genere,  aut  Solu  proximitate, 
turpem  desidiam  aut  eiArenam  licenttam 
prflstegebas,  sed  Te  in  omnibus  Uni- 
versitatis diBciplin«  obsequentem  et 
condiscipulis  Tuis  insigne  exemplar 
prestabas ;  quippe  baud  ignarus  nemi- 
nem  imperii  capaoem  futurum,  nisi  qui 
adolescens  auctoritati  obtemperare  no- 
verit;  ideoque  ii  qui  Tecum  in  statu 
pupiUari  veraabantur 

*  Senaere  quid  meiu  rite,  quid  Indoles, 
Kntrita  faustis  sub  penetraUbns, 
Poseet.  quid  **  AlberU  "  psteraos 
In  Paeros  animus  "  Britannos." ' 

With  such  a  royal  example  of  Toung 
Oxford  at  the  Oommemoration  this  paper 
may  be  brought  to  an  end.  A  ranee 
of  Wales  and  his  bride  can  never  again 
be  seen  by  us  within  the  walls  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre;  and  while  the 
Cambridge  Senate  House  has  welcomed 
them  in  a  manner  befitting  to  them- 
selves and  the  University,  the  Oxford 
Commemoration  of  1864  must  content 
itself  with  paling  its  lesser  fires,  and 
reposing  upon  the  rich  sheaf  of  laurels 
that  it  reaped  in  1863.  Of  the  present 
Commemoration  it  wUl  be  sufilcient  to 
note,  that  it  was  brilliant  in  its  weather, 
and  suocessfol  in  its  details:  that  of 
the  new  D.CX.*s,  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
— ^who  is,  emphatically,  tJie  man  of 
letters  of  his  time— carried  off  from  the 
men  of  letters  present  the  largest  share 
of  the  applause  bestowed  on  that  portion 
of  the  Encflsnia ;  that  the  spirited  author 
of  the  Latin  verse  had  first  to  ignore 
the  caustic  suggestion,  *  Won't  you  try 
a  little  action,  sir?'  and  then  withstand 
the  piteous  appeal,  '  Please  to  wind  it 
up,  sir !'  that  Shakespeare's  tercentenary 
was  celebrated  in  the  English  verse— 
the  winner  of  the  *  Newdegate,'  as  he 
drew  breath  between  his  admirably- 
delivered  periods  being  treated  to  a  mild 
inquiry,  *Have  you  lunched,  sir?'  but 
afterwards  to  a  rattling  round  of  well- 
deserved  applause ;  that  Old  Osdbrd,  in 
the  person  of  its  Vice-Chancellor,  some- 
what lost  its  temper  at  Young  Oxford's 
chaff,  by  which,  in  good  truth,  it  was 
sorely  tried;  that  the  tenants  of  the 
upper  gallery  gave  salvos  of  npplause 
for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Garibaldi, 
Demnark,  and  the  Confederates,  and 
volleys  of  hisses  for  Austria,  Prussia, 
tlie  Federals,  the  French  mare,  and 
even  BIr.  Gladstone ;  that  the  ladies  re- 
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a'ivoil  thfir  customury  coinpUincnts ; 
and  that  tlio  iminvutiou  of  ''J'ln*  Indies 
witli  money  '  was  ivnivt'd  with  a  «j:roau 
of  disiii)[)r()bati<in  that  .stumped  the 
moreeiuiry  prn[H>i<iti(>u  as  oue  utterly 
distasteful  to  Youn*;  Oxhml  at  the  Coin- 
mmioration.  M(»r(}  pueeful  by  far — 
belter  at  ouee,  l)otli  in  wit  and  in  ta.ste 
— was  the  parting  salvo  from  tlie  pha- 
lanx of  Uuden^Maduute.s  who  watched 


the  las-t  of  tla;  ladies  leave  the  nemi- 
eirole,  and  filo  off  throuj^h  the  grejit 
door  with  their  grave  and  learned  com- 

5)anions, — *  Threo  cheers  for  the  Area 
ielies.'  With  these  rounds  and  a  part- 
iuix  bark  at  the  Proctors,  given  with 
luiuMial  sharpness  and  goodwill,  closed 
the  Connnemoration  of  1H64  on  a  day 
on  wliieli  gnind,  grey  Old  Oxford  looked 
its  best  under  an  almorst  Italian  sky. 


SOCIETY  IN  CAMBRIDGE : 
ri)e  Masai  Wi^iU 


CAMBRIDGE  is  usually  a  very  se- 
date place.  As  you  walk  through 
its  quiet  streets,  even  in  term  time, 
you  aro  struck  with  its  aspect  of  calm 
repowj,  peculiar  to  university  towns, 
and  seem  to  inhale,  aa  it  were,  an  at- 
mosphere of  academic  fi-oe^lom  and 
peace  which  {pace  Earl  Russell) 
suggests  the  most  perfect  state  of  *  rest- 
an(l-be-thankful-dom '  you  can  conceive. 
In  point  of  external  beauty  it  is  by  no 
means  so  interesting  as  the  sister-uni- 
versity city;  its  red  brick  contrasting 
unfavourably  with  the  venerable  white 
stone  whose  architectural  grandeur 
renders  Oxford  as  superior  to  Cam- 
bridge as  to  every  otlier  town  or  city 
in  the  kiugdom.  But  if  art  has  thus 
smiled  upon  her  sister,  nature  has  been 
unusually  bountiful  to  the  ancient 
home  of  Mathcsis.  The  giounds  at 
the  back  of  the  colleges  (tlie  *  Backs,* 
OS  they  are  called;,  witli  their  well- 
trimmed  lawns,  their  magniticent  trees, 
and  the  sleepy  old  Cam  wending  his 
dark  way  among  them,  give  a  pictu- 
resque lovehness  to  the  University  as 
distinct  (if  one  can  so  imagine  it)  from 
the  town,  which  Oxford  in  vain  sighs 
for. 

*  Society '  in  Cambridge  partakes 
verj'  much  of  the  same  character  which 
the  place  presents.  Staid,  formal  din- 
ner-parties, musical  evenings,  which,  in 
the  language  of  stage  directions,  might 
not  inappropriately  be  termed  *8low 
music-'  al  evenings,  and  painfully  pro- 
tracted '  perpendiculars/  at  which  the 
perpendicular  is  tlie  only  ixisition  of 
the  undergraduate  '  human  form  di- 
vine* recognized  by  college  etiquette 
(hence  the  name) — are  the  usual  forms 
of  gaiety  in  which  the  academic  world 
allows  itself  to  indulge.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  calm  dignity  of  the  university 
mind  is  unsettled,  or  the  quiet  (perhaps 
too  quiet)  routine  of  university  life  dis- 


turlxid  by  such  excitement  os  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wules 
has  just  caused.  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  visit,  it 
Ix^came  evident  tliat  something  unusual 
was  about  to  hapiXin.  A  stranger  en- 
tering tlie  town  would  have  l)een  struck 
with  the  synchronous  development,  in 
every  direction,  of  a  taste  for  external 
smartness  and  objectionably  odoriferoua 
new  paint.  Xor  would  he  be  long  in 
discovering  its  oaujse.  He  would  seo 
in  every  alternate  shop-window  certain 
advantages  which  The  Royal  Visit  (in 
large  capital  letters;  enabled  the  worthy 
tradi'sman  within  (^who,  like  most  uni- 
versity tradesmen,  is  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  wouldn't  on  any  account 
charge  you  more  than  double  its  value 
for  anything,  unless  ho  thought  you 
would  pay  his  bill  without  looking  into 
particulars)  to  *  offer  to  your  notice.* 
He  would,  if  ho  looked  into  tlie  local 
papers,  see  the  occasion  •  improved  '  by 
ingenious  impostors  on  public  credulity, 
as  thus  :— •  The  Royal  Visit !  On  all 
festive  occasions  the  Public  will  find 
that  Hollo  way's  Pills,'  &c. ;  or  '  Visit 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales !  1 1  Oue  of  the 
chief  requisites  for  real  enjoyment  dur- 
ing the  coming  Festivities  is  Health. 
Kaye's  Woradell's  PiUs,'  &c. 

As  the  looked- for  day  drew  on,  he 
would  see  the  preparations  assume  a 
new  form,  in  the  unsightly  growth  of 
giant  wooden  stands  in  every  vacant 
spot  past  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass ;  and  he  would  regret,  as  wc  did, 
that  the  very  questionable  example  set 
last  year  by  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  was  followed  in  not  a  few  of 
our  churchyards.  The  fronts  of  these 
timber  edifices  in  time  assumed  a  less 
hideous  aspect  by  the  help  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers,  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  scarlet  and  white  drapery; 
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aod  wiien  filled,  as  they  were  to  OTer- 
flowiiK  oa  the  day  of  their  Boyal  High- 
nesses airiTHU  hy  gaily  dressed  and  en- 
tbnaiasticaUy  loyal  spectators,  who  had, 
many  of  them,  taken  their  seats  at  least 
four  hours  hefore  the  procession  was 
expected,  added  not  inconsiderahly  to 
tfae  hreliness  and  animation  of  the 
scene.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 
June  I,  Ihe  whole  town  seemed  to 
bare  soddanly  broken  out  into  a  flag- 
sod-eTergreen  raeh  —  to  have  been 
talnn,  as  it  were,  with  floral  measles, 
which  reminded  ns  Tery  mnch  of  the 
sodden  eruption  of  Oxford-blue  rosettes 
after  the  nniyersity  boat-race  last 
Easter.  'Gown'  and  'Town'  had 
renewed  thdr  old  liyalry  in  their  efforts 
to  do  hononr  to  the  royal  visitors,  and 
express  in  unmistakable  tones  the  sin- 
,  oerity  of  their  welcome,  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  old  town  exceedingly 
gayand  pretty. 

Wednoday  heralded  the  great  eyent 
in  the  arriTsl  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
UniTersity — the  Duke  of  Devondiire; 
whose  coming  inaugurated  the  strict- 
ness of  academic  costume,  which  to  a 
stiaoger  would  be  the  most  striking 
change  of  all.  Doctors  of  Diyinity, 
Law,  Medicine,  assumed  their  brilliant 
scarlet  gowns;  and  every  member  of 
the  Unirersity  donned  white  tie  and 
iNodi^in  addition  to  his  usual  academio 

dlQBB. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  reached 
Oambridge  on  Thursday  at  one  o*clock. 
Their  visit  being  made  especially  to 
ibe  UniTersity,  no  part  was  taken  by 
the  town  authorities  in  the  reception* 
The  Eari  of  Hardwicke,  as  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  receiyed  their 
Royal  Highnesses  at  me  station,  where 
the  UniTersity  Rifle  Oorps  was  in  at- 
tendaooe,  and  did  the  '  correct  thing ' 
in  the  way  of  military  honours  with 
its  'usual  efficiency.'  Each  member 
worn  a  small  red  and  white  ribbon  as  a 
mark  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the 
Princess.  At  every  point  of  ito  pro- 
gress from  the  station  to  the  old  court 
at  Trinity,  the  royal  cortege  was  greeted 
bjr  enthuiriastie  cheers  and  every  pos- 
sible display  of  loyalty  and  admiration ; 
partiealarly  when  the  procession  stopped 
about  half  wav,  and  an  address  was 
presented  to  the  Prince  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  The  University  Vo- 
hmteen  headed  the  procession,  to  whom 
nooeeded  the  mounted  escort  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester's  cavalry.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  brilliant 
muibnns  and  splendid  appointmento  of 
this  ooips  would  have  attracted  eager 
attention,  as  they  certainly  gave  a  veiy 
ioipoaEog  effect  to  the  spectacle ;  but 

TtxL.  Ti,— Ha  mmr. 


aU  eyes  were  turned  to  the  royal  car- 
riages, and  the  anxiety  to  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  beautiful  Princess  con- 
signed to  insignificance  the  *  Gorging 
Lord-Mayor*s  show  *  of  cavalry,  as  the 
last  creation  of  Mr.  Dickens'  brain 
would  say.  The  procession  was  closed 
by  the  Town  Volunteer  Corps.  • 

On  arriving  at  Trinity  the  royal  cor- 
t^  passed  in  tlirongh  the  'Kings 
Gateway.'  None  but  crowned  heads 
had  ever  entered  in  stato  through  the 
venerable  porch,  and  it  was  feared 
that  college  etiquette  would  have  set 
up  ite  back  against  innovation,  even  at 
the  expense  of  tipoiling  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  reception.  So 
very  conservative  (does  the  word  ever 
mean  pig-headedf)  are  we!  Fortu- 
nately, the  authorities  had  the  good 
taste  to  waive  this  point,  and  the  royal 
carriage  entered,  took  a  sweep  round 
the  quadrangle  to  the  extreme  gratifi- 
cation of  mitny  of  the  &ir  visitors  who 
would  have  otherwise  been  disappointed 
of  a  near  view  of  the  Prince  and  FriucesH, 
and  stopped  at  the  lodge,  where  the 
Master  of  Trinity  and  Lady  AfSeck 
received  the  royal  visitors,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  Queen's  apartment. 

A  pavilion  had  been  erected  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lodge,  and  the  royal 
party  having  presently  token  their 
seats  in  it,  an  aadress  was  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Cliancellor, 
the  Yioe-Chancellor,  the  Heads  of  Col- 
leges, &a,  in  which  the  University  ex- 
Eressed  ite  gratification  at  the  visit  of 
is  Boyal  Highness,  '  especially  as  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  illustrious 
Princess,  his  royal  consort;*  and 
trusted  that  they  might  consider  the 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  them  as  a 
proof  that  his  Royal  Highness  cherished 
a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  period  of 
his  residence  in  Cambridge,  and  so  on, 
with  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  Princess. 
Nothing  new  or  peculiarly  original  in 
the  address ;  but  it  bore  the  stomp  of 
sincerity;  and  the  Prince  was  pleased 
to  express  his  gratified  sense  of  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  accorded  to 
the  Princess  and  himself.  Their  Boyal 
Highnesses  then  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  University  Volunteers,  and  the 
ceremony  of  reception  was  over. 

By  some  process  we  seem  to  have 
fostered,  until  it  has  grown  into  a  fixed 
principle,  the  idea  that  royalty  is  equal 
to  anv  amount  of  physical  exertion; 
and  that  to  crowd  into  one  day's  pro- 
gramme excitement  enough  for  any 
ordinaiy  week  is  the  orthodox  way  of 
celebrating  a  royal  visit  So  that, 
although  the  Princess  had  undergone 
the  £ektigue  of  a  journey  from  Loiidony 
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offi  '  (riiini])liMl  (M'fry'  into  ('.inii-r't' :i' 
ami  the  pcrpttiial  MwinLr  tl  nmirlioiil 
it,  whirh  lurKcyal  Hii^lii  ^■^.M  jMi.'onns 
"witi.  ^ncii  pfciiliai-  ;^'r;t!-(>  juiii  s\m  <  tnos, 
but  Avliirh  nnL-t  irtjii.r»'  i-(iM«.{;uit  and 
YtTV  liriiiLC  cvi  rtioii,  tupM-  orl'n-k  fv'iw 
h(T  (.liter  t..<.*  earn'..::''  r.iui  drivr  to  tiH> 

SfliMtl'  lIolWS  ailJhl  ilTl  ()iithu!-st  of 
chrriinix  wlin-ii  did  crclit  uliko  to  tlic 
loyalty  anil  iun^js  of  the  iusM-iubleJ 
'Varsity  men. 

The  set  iic  in  the  Senate  TIoum'  is 
one  we  hanlly  dare  att(  m[>t  t»i  dt  .'•crilH*. 
The  hody  of  ti.e  lion^^e  is  chit  tly  oeeu- 
pi«  d  liy  ladies,  aliuut  one-tnini  down 
the  centre  Ixiii^r  kept  for  lueinh*  ra  of 
the  Senate  and  tin.  ir  ;^entlemen  frieudd. 
On  tlie  dais  at  tlie  west  end  is  the 
Chancellors  throne;  and  on  eitlier  bide 
were  placed  thne  seats  ttiose  on  the 
rigijt  for  the  Prince  ami  Princess  nnd 
th«'  Duko  of  C.anhridge,  tho>e  on  the 
left  for  the  Vice-Chancelior,  the  Hi^'h 
Ste.wanl,  and  the  Premier.  The  north 
and  south  ^rsdlerietj  are  exclusiively  for 
iinderirniduatiri  nnd  bachelors,  whose 
pri\dejre  it  is  to  wear  tiieir  caps  while 
meinl-)ors  of  the  S(!nato  in  the  body  of 
the  house  are  obli«;ed  to  uncover.  Thia 
latter  point  undergraduates  arc  parti- 
cuhirly  careful  to  enforce ;  and  any  tin- 
fortuuate  persun,  either  through  inad- 
vertence or  ignorance  of  Senate  House 
etiquette  and  underj^raduate  rights, 
venturing:  to  enter  witii  hid  hat  on  Ih  at 
once  greeted  with  shouta  of  *  Cap  !* 
•  cap  !'  '  cap !'  wliich  alwayit  have  the 
cftect  of  unroofing  him,  in  spite  of  the 
extn^nicht  moral  courage  or  obstinacy. 

Both  galleries  were  tilled  hjng  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  their  lloyul  High- 
ncp.ses  to  arrive,  and  the  undergraduatL-s 
amu-ed  themr-elves  in  their  uaual 
fashion.  Proceedings  on  tiieir  part 
were  opened  by  cheeru  for  the  ladies 
generally,  aueceeded  by  peculiarly 
caustic  remarks  on  the  capillary  attrac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  down  below  who 
would  710/  take  his  hat  off.  Suggestions 
wore  made  as  to  the  advisability  of 
bonneting  *  hira,  if  any  neighbour 
would  he  jiD  obliging ;  and  doubts  cx- 
pri  ssed  that  his  hair  was  not  his  own  : 
did  the  gentleman  wetir  a  wig  ?  and  if 
so,  hud  he  paid  for  it  ?  until  at  last  tho 
poor  roan  was  obliged  to  request  a 
neighbour  to  remove  his  bat ;  und  tho 
compromise  thus  effected  was  greeted 
by  the  victors  with  a  round  of  applause. 
Then  followed  more  cheers  for  tho  ladies 
•in  blue,'  *iu  pink,'  and  then,  sum- 
marily, '  oid  of  pink  ;*  and  these  were 
succeeded,  by  way  of  relief,  by  a  roar  of 
groans  and  hisses  for  'Gladstone  and 
Democracy/  Mr.  Bright,  and  Earl 
Btissell.    The  arriyal  of  the  Premier 


'(if  wliorn  tho  J(dniiiinH  are  so  ju>tly 
jjrond'i  was  announced  trom  tin'  gallery, 
ami  k»  pt  tho  house  ringing  with  cheers 
tor  two  or  three  minutes;  and  it  seemcil 
thi't  th<  re  was  no  limit  to  the  p')W(T 
and  eii'iiiranee  uf  undergraduate  lungs; 
f(»ra"<  sft  »n  as  om-  set  fU'cheers  subsided 
onf^tlKT  tiirme  was  started,  and  execra- 
tions of  (itntial  Hnthr,  htartv  clieera 
for  Prof- «sor  King>ley,  'the  South,'  and 
Ii<iril  Derby,  fulhtwed  each  other  in 
rapid  and  a i most  deaftuing  succession, 
untd  the  shouts  wit.i(jut  announetd  tho 
approach  of  the  i'rincess.  Kesiicctful 
silence  at  once  ensued,  and  was  main- 
tained until  her  Highness  rcflehed  tho 
dais  and  turned,  when  immediately 
there  rang  out  a  burst  of  applause, 
which  fairly  eclipsed  in  intensity  and 
dumtion  any  pre^ious  effort:  her  Koyal 
Ilighness's  evident  jileasure  gave  a  zest 
to  the  clieering,  wlii«di  would  have  con- 
tinued in  all  probability  for  ten  minut(?s 
lonjier,  had  not  iho  Prince's  arrival 
created  a  necessity  for  a  secoud  silence. 
His  Koyal  Highness  was  almoat  as 
warmly  greeted  as  the  Princess  had 
been ;  and  the  echo  of  the  last  cheer 
for  him  had  hardly  dietl  out,  when 
*  Three  cheers  for  the  Danes '  set  hats 
waving  again,  and  supplied  a  very  fair 
test  of  the  pulmonary  condition  of  tlio 
male  part  of  the  assemblage.  Austria 
now  caine  in  for  no  measured  expres- 
sion of  dislike  and  censure  ;  and  it  thou 
sc-emed  ])os£>ibIc  that  tlie  real  business 
of  the  congregation  woiUd  be  procieded 
with,  when  ajiotlier  cry,  *  Three  cheers 
for  tlie  Queen,'  followed  by  '  Three  for 
the  King  of  Denmark,*  again  sratteieil 
all  order  to  the  winds,  and  tried  the 
patience  of  the  Public  Orator,  wlio  was 
MTaiting  all  this  time  for  a  chance  of 
beginning  his  oration.  Quiet  being  ut 
length  gained,  more  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion than  for  any  other  reason,  tho 
Public  Orator  (tlio  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark), 
taking  the  Prince  by  tho  riglit  hand, 
gave  a  short  Latin  address;  and  his 
Koyal  Highness  was  then  created  a 
Doctor  of  Law  by  tho  Chancellor.  Tho 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  next  admitted, 
and  the  Public  Onitor  then  proceeded 
with  his  speech.  Kow  speeches — oven 
in  English— have  a  tendency  to  become 
tedious,  especially  to  that  portion  of  tlio 
'  audience '  who  are  so  far  from  tho 
speaker  as  to  be  excluded  from  the 
category  of  hearerz ;  and  this  tendency 
is  somewhat  increased  when  the  speecn 
ia  in  Latin,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
addressees  far  too  lull  of  lift  and  mis- 
chief to  listen  quietly  to  a  '  discourse  * 
in  a  dead  language.  Conbequently,  the 
Orator  was  favoured  with  trcquent  re- 
quests to  '  cut  it  ihoit/  to  'go  ahead/ 
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and  80  on;  irhicfa  disoonccrted  liim 
iDQch  less  than  they  amttnea  tiie  royal 
listeners.  Thoae  who  were  near  enough 
to  cntch  all  that  fell  &om  the  Orator, 
picked  up  many  a  crumb  of  eloqut-nce 
sod  wit — ^reward  sufficient  foi  their 
patiifnt  attention.  Wu  do  not  ){lve  the 
^■ci'h,  partly  because  it  would  not  be 
ioteresting  to  many  of  our  readen,  and 
— aiid  (tartly  that  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  remember  more  than  three  consecu- 
tiTe  wonls  of  the  original.  Degrees 
were  then  conferred  on  Lord  Spencer, 
Lord  Alfred  Herrey,  Lord  Harris,  and 
General  Knollys ;  ttte  Chancellor's  me- 
dals were  preiiented  to  the  successful 
candidates;  and  three  prize  poems 
hanng  been  recited  in  what  w»  will — 
sot  to  be  hypercritical— call  a  good 
monotone,  the  congregation  was  dis- 
solTod.  It  was  now  four  o'clock  ;  and 
the  Princ6»  must  have  b^H-n  heartily 
glad  to  return  to  Trinitjr,  there  to  re- 
cruit a  little  before  thu  utigues  of  the 
eTeomg. 

At  half-past  six  tlie  royal  carriage 
passed  out  of  Trinity,  conveying  the 
rrince  and  Princess  and  the  *  Royal 
George'  to  dine  witii  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, the  Master  of  Peterhouse.  They 
were  cheered  very  warmly  at  tliia  and 
every  other  ap]iearance  in  public ;  and 
if  Uie  exertion  of  acknowledging  to 
much  enthusiastic  loyalty  were  trying 
to  their  Royal  Highnewes,  they  must  at 
least  have  been  gratified  at  the  display 
of  such  real  respect  and  affection. 

About  nine  their  Royal  Highnesses 
kfl  Peterhouse  with  their  suite,  and 
attended  the  A.  D.  C*  performance, 
which  commenced,  as  soon  as  tlie  royal 
party  was  seated,  with  the  farce  of 
'WJiitebait  at  Greenwich.*  The  piece 
Well  deserves  to  be  called  a  icreajumg 
&rce  :  it  kept  the  bouse  in  a  continuous 
roar  of  laugtiter  througliout,  and  at  the 
close  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
equally  with  the  rest  of  the  peculiarly 
*  select'  audience.  We  thought  at  its 
close  that  the  force  of  comedy '  could 
no  further  go;*  but  in  the  burlesque 
which  followed — ^Mr.  Byron's  '  Aladdin, 
or  the  AVoD<lerfui  Scamp*— Mr.  Bur- 
nand's  inimitable  acting  was  equal  to 
anything  we  haye  ever  aL'en  even  on  the 
London  bofitfda.  Mr.  Twiss  also  deserves 
special  mention. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  burleoque 
tbeir  Royal  Highnesses  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  ball  given  by  the  Uni- 

*  For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  readers 
we  may  eiplaia  that  the  A.D.C.  Is  not  a 
military  coi^is.  £zpand  the  letters,  and 
tbey  assume  the  iorm— *  Amateur  Dramatic 
Qub.' 


versity  in  the  Fitaewilliam  Museum 
Theru  had  been  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  leading  members  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing the  museum  to  be  vuted  as  a  *  dancing 
booth,'  and  a  very  clever  squib  was  put 
out  by  Professor  Selwyn  on  the  subject 
of  the  *  hospitium  saltitorium  * — the 
Latin  rendering  of  'ball'  in  the  grace 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  the  verses  an  unknown  M.A. 
is  repreiicuted  discussing  the  propriety 
and  nature  of  tlie  bidl  with  thu  Procun- 
collarius  :  *  Who  will  danco  ?  The  re- 
verend doctors,  or  the  mafet(>rs  of  arts' 
or  perhaps  only  the  undergraduates?. 
To  whicl)  the  Vice-Chancellor  atswcrs, 

*  We  will  ail  dance.' 

*  Orbis  et  uxor  amans  ardet  Inlre  choros.' 

*  Oh,'  says  the  M.  A., '  then,  what  shall 
we  dance  ?  Pi^rl.aps  a  Spanish  minuet 
will  be  must  becoming.' 

'  Xo,  no,'  quoth  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 

*  that  ia  quite  out  of  date.  Such  slow 
dances  do  not  suit  tl.e  rapid  young 
gentlemen  of  the  present  duy : — 

'  HastaU  potios— G>'rusque  et  Polka_,upremus 
Sab  maiutloA  luoe— Rogems  eqoes.* 

However,  the  grace,  as  we  have  said, 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  ball,  in 
point  of  brilliancy  and  numbers,  was 
quite  a  success.  The  entrancehull  of 
the  Museum  was  hung  with  dnipery 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  (Danish 
colours,  of  course),  and  the  corners 
rounded  off  witli  crescents  of  choice 
plants,  which  gave  a  great  charm  to  the 
scene.  The  galleries,  the  lui^est  of 
which  was  set  apart  for  danoing,  re- 
quired no  decoration,  while  the  fine  pic- 
tures with  which  the  walls  are  hung 
relievod  the  monotony  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  luther  of  the  absence  of  uny  pro- 
ceedings whatever,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  guests.  The  Prince  opened 
the  ball  with  the  Duchess  of  Manches- 
ter, the  Prinoess  danoing  with  tiieDuke 
of  Cambridge.  At  fii-st  the  royal  party 
■omewhat  hid  themselves  in  tiie  room 
specially  set  apart  for  them ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  the  Prince,  a  space  was 
cleared  in  the  centre  of  the  Itirge  gal- 
lery, in  which  titeir  Royal  Highnesses 
danced  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Yes,  the  ball  was  a  success  in  point  of 
brilliancy  and  numben ;  but  there  were 
drawbacks  to  any  great  en joymen  t.  Two 
square  yards  is  hardly  enough  for  a  set 
in  a  quadrille;  and  it  is  difHcult  to 
Waltz  with  ease  or  gracefulness  when 
you  have  to  pick  your  way  with  such 
consummate  care  through  a  moving  sea 
of  lace,  tuUe,  silk,  and  the  framework 
which  supports  it  all.     Their  Royal 
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Highnesses  left  the  ball  sljortly  after 
two,  and  the  *  general  company'  soon 
followed. 

Friday's  festivities  were  appropriately 
commenced  with  service  in  the  muirni- 
ficent  chapel  of  Kinj^'s.  The  Liuiny 
was  sung,  and  an  anthem,  which— as  in 
our,  opinion  it  did  tint  little  credit  to  the 
taste  of  the  committee  extraordinary 
who  chose  it — we  forbear  to  mention. 
From  King's  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  the  great*?r  part  of  the  company 
who  had  attended  the  service,  proceeded 
to  the  Senate-house,  to  witneas  tlie  con- 
ferring of  degrees  on  those  whom  it 
pleased  the  University  eppecially  to 
honour  on  this  occasion.  For  nearly 
two  hours  tlie  galleries  had  been  filled, 
and  were  even  more  crowded  than  on 
the  previous  day.  The  usual  licence  of 
speech  prevailed,  and  the  undergradu- 
ates showed  no  dibposition  to  waive  their 
right  to  uncap  any  m(;mber  of  the  Se- 
nate who  dared  to  resist  their  power. 
The  Bitihop  of  Oxford  and  Professor 
Selwyn  were  very  warmly  honoured; 
and  alternate  changes  of  groans  and 
cheers  were  rung  on  Earl  KuBsell  and 
Professor  Kingsley,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Loni  Derby,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli ;  and  tlien  for  a  second  or  two  the 
fun  flagged,  until  a  witty  undergraduate, 
struck  with  a  very  brilliant  idea,  cried 
out,  *  Three  groans  for  the  opposite 
gallery,*  and  the  house  rang  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  mingled  with  groans,  hibses, 
and  ironical  cheers  from  the  'opposi- 
tion.* Perhaps  the  most  unanimous  re- 
viling fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Spurgeon : 
groan  succeeded  to  groan,  like  the  up- 
lieaying  and  sinking  of  the  mighty 
ocean-swell,  or  the  moaning  of  a  con- 
science stricken  congregation  in  Ids  own 
Tabernacle. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
was  greeted  even  more  warmly  than  on 
Thursday,  and  an  equal  round  of  sym- 
pathetic cheering  succeeded  for  'the 
Danes'  and  'the  King  of  Denmark.' 
The  Princess  was  looking  much  better, 
and  her  bright  smile  was  encouragement 
enough  to  the  loyal  fellows  in  the  gal- 
leries to  continue  their  cheers  for  Den- 
mark and  groana  for  her  enemies  (among 
whom  Earl  BosseU  was  again  enume- 
rated) as  long  as  human  nature  could 
hold  oat»  and  they  only  stopped  when 
it  was  found  physicallr  impossible  to 
^p  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  The 
prize  poems  were  then  recited,  and  we 
could  not  help  thinking  how  peculiarly 
interesting  it  must  have  been  for  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  to  have  to  listen  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  solemn 
spouting  of  a  Oreek  ode.  No  doubt  the 
interruptioDfl  from  the  galleries  were 


cruel  to  the  young  orator,  contrary  to 
etiquette,  and  so  on  ;  but  as  they  evi- 
dently relieved  the  tedium  of  the  recita- 
tion, and  amused  in  some  degree  the 
royal  visitors,  wo  imagine  very  few  really 
repretUnl  them. 

Next  came  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
The  applause  was  deafening  for  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  and  almost  equally  loud  for 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  ;  while  Earl  Granville, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Stanliojx*, 
l^rd  Eversley,  Lord  Leigh,  and  Sir  C. 
L.  Etistlake  were  presented,  with  the 
cheering  which  usually  accompanies 
such  ceremonies.  But  when  the  Public 
Orator  took  Dean  Stanley  by  the  hand  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  cheers  and  hisses 
burst  forth,  and  oonld  not  be  quelled — 
although  Mr.  Clark  three  or  four  times 
tried  to  begin  his  oration,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor himself  rose  and  beckoned  with 
his  hand  for  silenco — until  the  Dean's 
opponents,  wearied  out  with  their  efforts 
to  drown  the  storm  of  cheers  which 
overtopped  their  exccmtions,  fairly  gave 
in.  The  Orator  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  Dean's  chivalrous  character,  his 
travels  with  tiie  Prince,  his  truth,  his 
moral  courage,  and  concluded  : — '  Te 
igitur,  Oxoniensibus  tuis  invidemus; 
tidis  quum  sis,  nostcr  esto.*  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  then  conferred  on  him, 
and  afterwards  on  Mr.  Beressford  Hope, 
Dr.  Watson,  Professor  Hoffmann,  and 
Professor  Wheatbtone.  The  congrega- 
tion was  then  dissolved ;  and,  as  a  part- 
ing stab  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
three  feeble  cheers  were  raised  for  Canon 
Wordsworth,  which  were  responded  to 
by  hiscses  from  the  Dean's  friends. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Provost  of  King's 
entertained  their  Royal  Highnesses  and 
suite  at  a  d/jeuner  in  the  college  hall ; 
and  afterwards  conducted  them  to  a 
marquee  on  the  bank  of  tiie  river  to  see 
the  Wt-procession.  The  boats  rowed 
quickly  past  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tion on  the  river,  and  returning,  arew 
up  opposite  the  marquee,  formiug  a  raft 
across  the  stream.  The  head  boat  on 
the  river— Trinity  Hall — was  very  pret- 
tily and  loyally  decorated  with  red  and 
white  peonies;  and  each  had  a  small 
Danish  flag,  about  afoot  square,  waving 
in  the  bows.  The  Lady  Margaret  Club 
uniform  (red  and  white)  especially  at- 
tracted the  Princess's  notice.  At  a  given 
signal  the  crews  tossed  their  oars,  and 
rose  in  a  body  to  give  the  Prince  and 
Princess  as  hearty,  if  not  as  deafening, 
a  cheer  as  had  ever  greeted  tiiem.  Then 
they  resumed  their  seats,  one  at  a 
time,  and  rowed  of^  receiving  a  parting 
ovation  from  the  remaining  crews  and 
the  crowds  on  the  baxdc 

The  royal  party  tiien  went  by  the 
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backs  of  the  colleges  to  the  heautiful 
gRNmda  of  6t,  John't,  where  the  horti- 
coltnnlfetewas  being  held.  ThePrin- 
eeM,iii  the  most  gmoefal  and  charming 
unDo;  distiibated  the  prixes  to  the 
nocenfiil  stadenta  of  the  School  of  Art ; 
•Dd  an  addreaa  having,  by  the  Prince's 
request  been  delivered  to  the  stodente 
bf  Sir  G.  EastUke,  the  loyal  party  re- 
toned  by  the  Backs  into  Trinity.  In 
tile  erening  a  ball  was  given  in  honoor 
of  their  Boyal  Highnesses ;  but,  as  it 
WIS  exdnsivelj  Tfimiy,  we  are  nnaUe 
to  nve  any  partieolaxs. 

oexe  ended  their  Boyal  Highness's 
visit  to  the  UmvenUy,  They  remained 
throo^oat  Saturday  morning  as  guests 
of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  visited 
■ome  ci  the  qx>ts  endeared  to  the  Prince 
by  many  a  pleasant  incident  of  his  col- 
lege life,   and    left  Qunbridge  about 


three,  having  first  paid  a  visit  to  Mad- 
ingley  Hall,  the  Prince's  residence  while 
at  the  Universitv. 

We  trust  the  Prince  and  Princess  will 
always  look  back  with  unmixed  gratifi- 
cation to  the  two  days  spent  at  dear  old 
Gambridge.  Not  a  single  contretemiw 
occurred  to  mar  even  for  a  moment  their 
pleasure,  which  must  have  been  en- 
nanced  by  the  right  leal  and  loyal  tjm- 
pathy,  respect,  and  affectioQ  felt  and 
shown  by  every  class  both  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  town.  Nor  will  the  visit 
have  been  without  effect  it  aa  it  un- 
doubtedly must,  it  aaamres  the  peofle 
how  really  their  ftiture  sovereign  is  m- 
terested  m  their  well-being  aind  well- 
doing, and  thus  binds  more  closely  to 
the  crown  the  esteem  and  love  of  thou- 
sands of  true  hesfts  among  us. 

c.  y. 


THE  OBDEAL  FOE  WIVES. 
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GHAPTEB  XXm. 
'EdrnNO  OUT.' 


'I  AM  a&aid  you  have  forgotten 
me,  Miss  Fleming.  Tonr  fiice  does 
not  show  the  fiuntest  sign  of  awaken- 
ing recognition.' 

Her  fisboe  was  blosbing  beantifally : 
Pftnl  thought  so  as  she  raised  it  to 
him. 

'I  recognize  yon  perfectly,  Mr. 
Chichester.  I  heard  yonr  name  an- 
nounced, and  thought  you  would 
come  to  speak  to  me — that  is,  of 
oooise,  after  you  had  gone  to  speak 
to  Jana' 

And  then  she  gave  him  her  hand ; 
lod  felt  that  she  had  re-opened  the 
aoqoaintanoe  with  great  tact  and 
discretion.  It  made  her  feel  so 
thozonghly  at  her  ease  to  allude  to 
Hub  Bashwood  at  once. 

'After  I  had  spoken  to  Jane,  of 
conxse,'  repeated  PauL  'Jane  is 
looking  Yery  well  this  evening,  and 
daodng  with  Feel,  too,'  he  added, 
lowering  his  Ydce.  'Poor  little 
Jane!  I  am  glad  to  see  all  these 
reports  about  Miss  Lynes  have  not 
htti  the  effect  of  making  her  mise- 
laUe.    It  must  be  a  horrible  blow  to 


a  pretty  woman  to  be  livalled  by  a 
plain  one.' 

'  A  horrible  blow,  Mr.  Chichester, 
but  not  so  bad  as  to  be  beaten  with 
one's  own  arms.  It  would  be  more 
bearable  to  a  very  lovely  penon  to 
be  outshone  by  money  or  rank,  or 
ability,  or  anything  in  the  world 
than  superior  loveliness  to  her  own — 
I  should  think  so,  at  least,'  she  in- 
termpted  herself  quickly.  '  I  Imo  w 
nothing  at  all,  practioally,  of  such 
things.' 

•Oh  I' 

'  How  do  you  come  to  be  infonned 
of  the  reports  about  Miss  Lynes, 
Mr.  Chichester?  I  should  have 
thought  even  Bath  scandtd  had  not 
wings  snfftdently  strong  to  travel  to 
London.' 

'I  have  several  channels  of  com- 
munication with  this  place,'  an- 
swered Paul.  'Jane  Dashwood 
writes  to  me,  as  you  know,  and 
then,  a  few  days  ago  I  was  in  Bath, 
myself.' 

'  A  few  days  ago?— sxnoe  I  haYO 
been  here?' 
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*  I  wai?  in  Bath  last  week.  Wliy 
do  you  look  surpris 'tl  ?' 

*  I  thou^lit  Jjiiie  would  luivo  nnn- 
tionod  it,  that  is  all.  8I10  jreneraiiy 
ti'lls  me  everythinc:  that  i<?  p:')ingon.' 

*  But  Jane  did  not  know  it.  My 
comiji^s  and  coini^s  are  very  fitful 
at  nil  times,  Misa  FleminG:,  and  I 
have  other  interests  in  Bath  as  W(^ll 
as  Miss  Dashwood/ 

*  lnde<}d.  I  was  not  aware  of  it — * 
bcffan  Esther ;  then  she  stopped  her- 
self abruptly.  All  Milly's  hints 
and  stories  about  Paul  eanie  sud- 
denly on  her  recollection,  and  prave 
other  meaning  to  the  remark,  which, 
for  a  second,  she  had  foolishly  l>e- 
lieved  contained  a  half-all asion  to 
herself. 

In  spite  of  all  her  self-command, 
her  eyes  rested  with  visilile  aversion 
upon  the  l)ouquet  of  rare  llowers 
that  he  lieM  in  his  hand.  No  doubt 
these  were  destined  for,  or  in  some 
"way  connected  with,  the  same 
mysterious  j)ersonage  of  w^ioui  she 
had  already  heard  so  much. 

Paul  seemed  half  to  guess  her 
thoup^hts. 

'  You  lo')k  disapprovmgly  at  my 
flowers,  j\riss  Fleming.  Are  they 
not  good  ones?  I  had  hopcjd  you 
would  admire  them,'  and  ho  held 
the  bouquet  out  as  though  ho  ex- 
pected her  to  take  it. 

But  Esther  only  bent  her  head 
down  slightly.  '  They  are  beautiful 
flowers,  Mr.  Cliichester.  There 
cannot  he  two  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  of  white  camellias  and  heaths 
at  this  season  of  the  year.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  look  at  them 
with  such  imdisguised  contempt  T 

*  I  never  look  at  flowers  with  con- 
tempt. I  am  not  accustomed  to  see 
men  carry  bouquets,  and  I  think  it 
rather ' 

'  Pray  do  not  hesitate.' 

'leather  eflfeminate,  then,  espe- 
cially for  you.  Camellias  and  white 
heath  would  suit  Mr.  Peel  better.* 

'And  you  really  think  that  I 
cany  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  my  own 
gratification.  Miss  Fleming?' 

'  You  did  not  give  them  to  Jane 
just  now,  when  you  had  an  opjwr- 
tunity  of  doing  so.  If  they  are  not 
for  her,  of  coarse  they  must  be  for 
yourself.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  positive 


sequitur.  There  are  other  persons 
in  the  world  besides  Jane  Dash  wood 
and  me.' 

*  And  you  bring  such  flowers  as 
thof>o  to  a  ball  with  the  vague  in- 
tention of  bestowing  them  on  any 
possibly-interesting  people  you  may 
meet.  You  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  throw  away,  I  should 
think.' 

*I  bought  these  flowers  neither 
for  Jane  nor  for  myself,'  said  Paul, 
gravely.  'I  brought  them  from 
town  for  a  person  to  whom  such 
things  give  pleasure — a  person  who 
never  goi's  to  balls,  Miss  Fleming — 
and  wiien  I  reached  Bath  I  found  it 
was  too  late  to  send  them  to  their 
destination  to-night.  They  would 
have  withered  by  to-morrow,  an<l  I 
brought  them  here  for  you.  Will 
you  have  them?' 

Esther  hesitated.  These  flowers, 
after  all,  then,  were  destined  for  the 
flame  hands  that  had  received  all 
Paul's  former  gifts;  and  yet— and 
yet  her  heart  t}u'obl>e<l  with  a 
reasonless  emotion,  wildly  akin  to 
joy,  as  he  told  her  so.  The  stniigl it- 
forward  words,  his  calm  eves  l(K)kii)f]r 
so  fully  into  hers,  were  thuy  not 
most  unlike  those  of  a  lover  speak- 
ing to  an  indifferent  person  of  the 
woman  that  he  loved? 

The  colour  fluttered  to  her  face. 
A  strange  look,  Imlf-curiosity,  half- 
pleasure,  stole  over  Paul's. 

'You  refuse  my  gift  wholly  and 
without  reserve.  Miss  Fleming?' 

*I— I~oh,  Mr.  Chichester,  I  am 
so  fond  of  flowers!'  And  she  took 
them,  and  raised  them  to  her  face. 

No  subtle  odour  in  the  old  homo- 
garden  on  breathless  autumn  nights, 
no  fragrance  of  fresh  woods— even 
wandering  in  their  cool  shades  with 
Oliver — hiui  ever  smote  her  sense 
with  keenest  delight  as  did  the  faint 
perfume  of  these  few  hot-house 
flowers  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of 
IMrs.  Strangways'  drawing-room. 
She  smelt  the  jessamine  again  upon 
the  balcony  at  Weymouth.  She 
saw  the  stars  shining  on  her 
through  the  soft  purple  of  the 
night.  She  looked  at  the  moon 
which  had  travelled  away  so  far 
above  the  silent  sea,  and  knew  that 
she  too  had  travelled  far  from  the 
land  of  childish  peace,   and  was 
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Biioding  with  a  wonder,  half-pain 
half-nature,  upon  the  snore  of  ac- 
tual life  and  actual  passion ! 

<  Esther,  you  lazy  creature/  broke 
in  Jane  Dashwood's  vdoe  close  be- 
side her,  '  this  is  the  second  dance 
that  you  and  Paul  are  sitting  out 
together.  I  really  cannot  allow 
BQch  things  when  you  are  under 
my  protection.  Ton  must  get  up 
and  dance,  merely  to  saye  appear- 
ances.' 

'But,  my  dear  Jaue,  you  know  I 
don*t  care  for  dancing.' 

'That  doesn't  matter.  If  people 
sit  out  in  Bath  they  are  more  talked 
about  than  if  they  duice  any  number 
of  times  together ;  and  it  would  be 
too  tirying  to  my  feelings  if  Paul 
was  to  get  himself  talked  about 
Mr.  Chichester,  will  you  ask  Miss 
Flenung  for  this  waltz  ?' 

Miss  Dashwood  was  looking  won- 
derfully handsome;  her  cheeks 
flushed  scarlet,  her  blue  eyes  full  of 
light;  for  she  was  taking /Arthur 
Peel's  arm,  and  her  ears  were 
drinking  in  all  the  poison  of  his 
most  tender  whispers.  He  had  duly 
gone  through  the  ponderous  duly 
of  one  &8t  dance  with  Miss  Lynes,  and 
was  now  contrasting  her  heavy  tread 
and  cumbrous  waist  with  Jane's 
light  Uttle  form  and  graceful  supple 
moYements.  'It  is  like  riding  a 
thoroughbred  after  galloping  on  a 
dray-horse,  Jenny,'  he  had  whis- 
pered to  Yna  partner  in  the  first  turn 
of  the  waltz.  No  wonder  such  an 
exquisite  simile  had  made  poor 
Jane's  eyes  light  up  with  pleasure, 
although  she  knew  full  well  that 
Arthur  had  done  his  best  to  make 
Mis  Lynes  smile  upon  him  during 
eveiy  moment  that  he  had  danced 
with  her. 

'  Mr.  Chichester,  did  you  hear  my 
request?  Will  you  ask  Miss  Fleming 
&r  this  waltz  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Flem- 
ing waltzes,'  said  Paul,  looking  at 
Esther.  '  If  she  does,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  beoome  her  piurtner.' 

Esther  had  never  danced  except 
with  the  girls  at  school,  and  she  had 
a  vague  feeling  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  her  to  begin  any  wider 
expeiiences  during  Oliver's  absence. 

'Yon  know  I  don't  dance  much, 
Jane.  I  only  learnt  aiz  months,  and 


I  am  not  at  all  soie  of  getting  well 
through  this  awfully  quick  pace  that 
everyone  seems  to  go  at' 

'  Then,  if  you  have  never  waltzed, 
don't  begin  now,'  said  Paul,  quickly. 
'  There  are  advantages  in  sitting  out 
quietly,  which  these  people  who  rush 
through  the  night  at  tne  rate  of  a 
dozen  miles  an  hour  oannot  at  all 
appreciate.' 

Jane  Dashwood  shrngged  her 
pretty  shoulders  and  then  whirled 
away  with  Arthur  Peel.  She  knew 
instinctively,  better  than  Esther  did, 
the  meaning  that  lay  in  Paul's 
words,  and  how  soon  he  and  his 
companion  would  find  that  they 
suited  each  other.  Did  the  thought 
give  her  pain  ?  Not  an  approach  to 
the  anguish  which  any  defalcation, 
.even  the  slightest,  of  Arthur's  cost 
her,  but  some  faint  pangs  notwith- 
standing. Mock  though  his  alle- 
giance had  been,  she  had  held  sway 
over  Paul  Chichester,  heui  known 
him  listen  for  half  an  evening  con- 
tentedly to  her  lively  chatter;  and 
there  was  too  much  of  coquetry  en- 
grained among  the  better  qualities 
of  Jane  Dashwood's  heart  for  her  to 
look  on  at  the  secedanoe  of  any  one 
out  of  her  dozen  vassals' without  dis- 
plesjsure. 

'  You  are  all  taking  to  the  heavy 
style,'  she  remarked  to  Arthur  Peel 
in  the  next  interval  of  the  waltz. 
'  You  to  Miss  Lynes,  Paul  to  poor 
Esther.  Milly  and  I  will  have  no 
chance  left,  unless  we  can  add  a  few 
cubits  to  our  stature,  and  half  a 
hundred  weight  or  so  to  our  bulk.' 

'"Poor  Esther"  looks  doosed 
well,'  Mr.  Peel  remarked.  '  I  never 
thought  anything  of  her  before,  but, 
by  Jove,  if  she  was  a  little  more 
animated  you'd  all  have  to  look  out. 
Miss  Dashwood.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
set  head  and  shoulders  in  my  life, 
and  your  friend  Paul  seems  to  think 
BO  too.' 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  state  with  ceiiainty  what 
opinions  Mr.  Chichester  was  form- 
ing. I  may  say,  however,  that  he 
had  a  tolerably  fair  opportimity  of 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  assigned 
to  him  by  Arthur  Peel.  On  the 
plea  of  gaining  greater  quiet  he  had 
persuaded  Miss  Fleming  to  move  to 
a  kind  of  small  conservatory,  or  al- 
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cove,  leading  out  from  the  drawing- 
room,  dimly  lighted  as  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  knew  how  to  Ught,  and  where 
Boft-falling  crimson  velvet  draperies 
showed  forth  in  delicate  relief  one 
or  two  marble  statues  of  rare  excel- 
lence grouped  in  the  centre. 

The  dim  light,  the  simple  lines  of 
falling  drapery  suited  Esther's  style 
of  face  admirably,  better  than  all 
the  glare  and  brilliancy  of  the  ball- 
room. Paul  noted,  as  he  had  not 
done  before,  the  noble  contour  of 
cheek  and  throat,  the  broad  soft 
brow,  the  peach-like  texture  of  the 
clear  dark  skin;  all  the  charms 
which  in  some  quiet  somewhat  se- 
vere faces  like  Esther's,  grow 
stronger  with  time  rather  than  strike 
you  on  the  first  occasion  that  you 
look  at  them.  She  had  none  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  queen-like  features  and 
brillismt  decided  colouring ;  none  of 
Jane  Dashwood's  piquant  changing 
graces;  but  Paul  was  just  begin- 
ning to  see  in  her  a  loveliness  greater 
than  either — the  loveliness  of  entire 
freshness,  both  body  and  soul,  the 
loveliness  of  repose,  the  loveliness 
of  thought. 

You  could  not  think  of  Mrs. 
Strangways  as  she  must  be  in  a  few 
years  hence  without  picturing  to 
yourself  the  wreck  of  a  fair  woman, 
well  preserved,  doubtless,  to  the 
last,  but  a  wreck  still.  Jane  Dash- 
wood  owed  every  one  of  her  attrac- 
tions to  bloom  and  youth.  The 
little  in&ntine  features,  the  constant 
smile,  the  flitting  colour,  all  the  se- 
ductions of  twenty  would  be  insipid, 
if  not  actually  charmless,  inanotiier 
dozen  years  at  latest. 

But  you  could  think  of  Esther 
Fleming  as  beautiful  at  thirty; 
beautiful  with  children  growing  up 
round  her;  beautiful  with  all  her 
fresh  youth  and  colour  fiEuled,  and 
with  her  dark  hair  grey.  She  pos- 
sessed the  essentials  of  abiding  beauty 
— eyes  with  love  and  thought  m  them, 
features  rather  grandly  cut  than 
soft  or  pretty,  a  complexion  of  per- 
fect delicacy,  but  not  too  bright  or 
fragile  to  go  through  the  wear  and 
tear  of  common  life. 

An  unwonted  feeling  of  peace  came 
over  Paul  Chichester's  weary  spirit  as 
he  looked  at  her.  He  had  never  met 
any  woman  before  whose   beauty 


had  not  in  some  sort  troubled  while 
it  charmed  him,  calling  up  vain 
spectres  of  the  youth  and  passion  of 
which  hLs  colourless  life  was  shorn ! 
Esther  alone  soothed  him.  As  he 
looked  at  her  involuntanly  the 
painless  years  of  his  long-buried 
youth  came  before  him;  involun- 
tarily rose  the  hope  of  some  name- 
less peace  that  the  future  might 
hold  in  store  for  him.  Hope  to 
him,  who  had  so  long  given  over 
the  vaguest  shadow  of  hope !  If  he 
analyzeid  this  at  all,  must  it  not 
crumble  into  ashes  in  a  second,  as 
all  other  hopes  had  done  ? 

I  suppose  just  because  the  emo- 
tions they  aroused  were  intangible 
and  vague,  faint  murmurs  of  far-off 
happiness,  not  any  present  incarna- 
tion of  vivid  living  pleasure,  did 
Esther's  face  and  voice  sink  quickly 
into  Paul's  heart,  and  he  darod  sur- 
render himself  to  the  spell  without 
any  of  the  harsh  self-warnings  with 
which  )he  ordinarily  armed  himself 
against  all  syren  seductions  or  al- 
lurements. He  thought,  or  be- 
lieved he  thought,  that  he  would 
like  to  know  Esther  was  engaged; 
that  while  she  undoubtedly  awak- 
ened thoughts  of  quiet  love  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  himself  in  love 
with ;  that  if  friendship  were  ever 
possible  with  a  girl  of  eighteen  it 
would  be  so  for  Esther  Fleming. 
He  thought  all  this,  and  looked 
more  closely  at  Esther  Fleming's 
delicate  drooping  profile,  and  long 
dark  lashes,  and  young  round  cheek, 
surrendering  himself,  I  must  con- 
fess, to  the  perilous  pleasure  of  i^ 
analvzation  with  such  thorough 
good- will,  that  before  half  an  hour 
had  past  eveiy  one  in  the  room  was 
saying  how  shamefully  Jane  Dash- 
wood  had  been  thrown  over  again, 
and  how  Mr.  Chichester  had  just 
made  some  new  girl  an  offer  behind 
the  curtaiBs  in  the  back  diawing- 
room. 

'  Tes,  Miss  Fleming,  I  like  to  think 
of  you  as  not  waltzing.'  They  were 
on  the  same  theme  still.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  of  on-ooming 
liking  than  when  the  most  trivia! 
subject  takes  so  long  to  exhaust 
'  There  are  just  one  or  two  people 
in  the  world  whom  one  likes  to  be- 
lieve   unsophisticated    and    fresh. 
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Kow  all  fieahnefls  mttst,  by  the  in- 
OTitible  seqneaoe  of  nataial  laws,  be 
gone  frofOL  any  woman  who  has  been 
preBBed  and  jostled  through  a  few 
liiiiidied  or  a  few  score — yes,  or  one 
nch  crowd  as  we  are  looking  at 

DOW.' 

'That  is  a  veiy  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  yonrs.  All  girls  dance, 
except  some'yery  few  like  myself  who 
have  been  brought  np  in  the  wilds 
of  the  ooontry  all  their  lifa' 

*  Then  those  few  are  the  only  ones 
whoBD  hearts  can  be  firesh.  There 
He  some  feelings  as  fragile  as  the 
flowers  all  these  yoong  ladies  wear 
on  thdr  breasts,  and  which  are 
heated,  and  withered,  and  broken 
by  the  close  pressure  of  the  first 
waltz.  Such  flowers  don't  get  fresh 
again,  however  pure  the  air  and 
water  may  be  you  give  them  next 
day.' 

'No,  but  young  ladies  are  really 
not  as  susceptible  as  flowers,  Sfr. 
Chkhester.  Of  course  it  is'  very 
pretty  and  romantic  to  think  they 
are;  but  I  should  think,  in  plain 
tmtii,  moat  of  the  girls  we  see  here 
go  through  their  waltzes  and  galops 
without  thinking  of  what  they  are 
doing  or  of  their  partners  either. 
Waltzing  is  the  business  of  their 
his,  neither  less  nor  more.' 

'Exactly,  you  could  not  express 
tiwir  condition  more  clearly;  but 
how  many  phases  must  they  have 
gone  through  before  arriving  at  a 
stige  m  which  a  score  of  successive 
crashes,  and  a  score  of  successive 
men  to  support  them  through  the 
cnuiies,  awaken  no  other  sensation 
than  that  of  going  about  any  ordi- 
nary business?  The  flowers  don't 
wither  any  more  because  there  is  no 
more  life  in  them.  Those  natural 
unsubstantial  ones  that  the  first  ball 
ortwo  dried  up  for  ever,  are  replaced 
by  good  artificial  ones,  no  longer 
perfumed  or  fragile,  but  showy  and 
well  painted,  and  an  excellent  imi- 
tstion  of  nature,  and  warranted  not 
to  suffiar  In  any  way  under  any  cir- 
camstanoes  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  Now,  my  own  tastes  are 
Dogular,  p6rha])S,  but  I  see  more 
bomty  in  one  utile  tuft  of  purple 
thyme  from  the  moors  than  in  all 
these  Paris-made  roses  and  lilies 
that  fill  MxB.  Strangways*  rooms. ' 


'So 'do  I,  Mr.  Chichester;  but 
though  I  can't  argue,  I  feel  what 
you  say  about  dancing  is  not  quite 
fiur.  If  I  had  lived  in  a  town,  like 
the  Dashwoods,  I  should  have  got 
to  like  waltzing  from  the  time  I 
was  fourteen,  as  they  have,  and  yet 
I  don't  believe  I  should  have  been 
the  whited  sepulchre  that  your  nice 
little  metaphor  implies.  I  know  I 
should  not,'  Miss  Fleming  added  in 
rather  an  indignant  tone.  '  I  could 
join  in  the  dancing  this  moment,  and 
not  be  any  the  worse  for  it  at  the 
end  of  the  evenin|^.' 

'Possibly,'  said  Paul,  coolly; 
'there  are  some  exceptional  natures 
against  which  evil  glances  without 
wounding,  but  it  ia  better  not  to 
have  met  the  stroke  at  all.  I  would 
like  to  know  through  what  hands 
even  my  tuft  of  wild  thyme  had 
passed  before  it  came  into  mine.' 

Involuntarily  Esther  looked  fqll 
round  upon  him,  and  in  the  honest 
blood  that  rose  up  and  spoke  out  of 
Oliver  in  her  fieu»,  there  was  a  con- 
fession. Paul  read  it  in  that  frdl 
gaze,  in  that  flush  of  childish  shame, 
and  he  read  it  aright ;  read  it  as  few 
men  of  his  age  sinularly  placed  would 
have  done. 

'And  if  it  was  not  for  me  at  all« 
Miss  Fleming,  if  it  was  kept  by  ^ 
hand  that  first  plucked  it,  I  could 
find  infinitely  more  refreshment  in 
the  one  bream  I  was  allowed  to  have 
of  this  piece  of  wild  thyme  than  in 
being  permitted  free  possession  of 
any  hot-bed  flowers  hera  Look  at 
Mrs  Strangways' — he  interrupted 
himself  rather  abruptly—'  how  long, 
I  wonder,  is  it  since  her  wild  thyme 
days?  Had  she  ever  any?  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  such  a  look 
having  ever  risen  on  her  [face  as 
came  up  on  yours  just  now.  Miss 
Fleming.' 

'I  can't  conquer  my  dislike  to 
Mrs.  Strangways,  though  I  can  give 
no  reason  for  feeling  it,'  said  Esther, 
glad  to  escape  to  less  interesting  but 
more  neutral  ground  again.  '  Look 
at  her  manner  as  she  stands  there 
looking  into  Arthur  Peel's  face, 
and  whiroering  to  him,  and  making 
him  hold  her  fim  and  button  her 
glove  for  her !' 

'Miss  Fleming,  don't  be  severe. 
Tou  don't  know  sJl  the  secret  turn- 
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ings,  the  miseries,  tlio  tomptiitions 
of  3Irs.  Strangways'  life. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  Iniow  them. 
I  only  tliink  of  hor  as  Juno  Diu>h- 
wood's  aKsoi'ifito,  niul  I  am  quite 
certain  some  day  she  will  play  Jano 
ialso  if  it  is  in  l)er  power.' 

'  Their  characters  are  very  differ- 
ent ones/  said  Paul,  coolly.  *  Jane 
has  no  moral  self-possession,  no 
command  over  either  her  feelings  or 
her  temper.  A  sudden  burst  of 
passion,  or  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
repentance,  would  undo  all  lier 
strongest  resolves  in  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Strangways  is  unembarrassed 
by  temper  in  any  form.  She  knows, 
intuitively,  the  precise  point  of 
strongest  resistance  in  any  thing  or 
person  that  she  desires  to  win,  and 
throws  herself  upon  it  without 
either  heat  or  noise,  fler  victories 
are  won  in  her  dressing-room,  in 
her  own  cool  brain,  before  she  at- 
tempts to  win  them  abroad;  and 
whatever  she  has  set  herself  reso- 
lutely to  conquer  she  conquers.  Of 
course,  Jane  must  lose  in  any  game 
where  they  play  on  different  sides. 
Mrs.  Strangways,  in  addition  to  her 
beauty,  is  a  person  of  a  very  high 
and  unusual  order  of  ability.' 

'Don't  ask  me  to  share  in  your 
admiration  of  her,  Mr.  Chichester. 
The  only  favourable  thing  I  can 
bring  myself  to  say  of  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways is  that  she  is  beautiful,  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  more  lovely  than 
anything  I  ever  saw  before  out  of  a 

Picture.  When  I  have  said  so  much 
must  be  silent' 

'  She  is  very  beautiful/  said  Paul, 
and  as  he  spoke  Mrs.  Strangways 
passed  before  them,  and  Dsther  saw 
that  her  eyes  and  Chichester's  met. 
'Beautiful  with  that  fair  luxuriant 
beauty  which,  as  feur  as  mere  phy- 
sique goes,  is  always,  to  me,  the 
highest  type  of  all.  I  never  saw 
such  masses  of  real  golden  hair  as 
hers  upon  any  other  English  wo- 
man's head.' 

'  And  what  are  the  mental  qualities 
you  think  of  so  high  and  noble  an 
order,  Mr.  Chichester?' 

'  Those  we  were  speaking  of  just 
now ;  her  self-reliance,  her  keen  in- 
sight, her  courage;  but  I  don't 
think  I  made  use  of  the  words  grand 
or  noble.  Miss  Fleming,  did  I?^ 


*  I  am  ignorant  of  the  world,'  cried 
Esthcir,  rather  hotly.  '  I  am  accua- 
touied  to  thiuk  of  married  women 
as  Siiti^tii'd  with  their  children  and 
homes.  It  is  roj)up:naiit  to  me  to 
see  a  person  of  Mrs.  Strangways*  age 
as  Qii'fj^er  and  athirst  for  admiration 
as  a  foolish  girl  of  seventeen.' 

*  And  you  don't  tliink  it  possible 
that  you  judge  her  too  severely  ?' 

*  I  think  it  is  very  possible,  but  I 
know  I  shall  never  change  in  my 
own  opinions,' 

'  You  don't  think  that  strong  na- 
tural tendencies,  that  years  of  bod 
training,  that  unbounded  temptation, 
ought  to  he  taken  into  account  when 
you  pass  judgment  upon  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Mrs.  Strangways'  ?' 

'  I  want  to  pass  no  judgment  at  all. 
I  know  what  I  shall  always  continue 
to  think.' 

*  Miss  Fleming,  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Dilrs.  Strangways  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  man,  how 
would,  you  judge  her  then?  Her 
beauty,  conquests,  the  admiration 
she  receives,  are  tlie  breath  of  her 
life  to  her:  .all  that  some  other 
kind  of  ambition  would  have  been 
to  her  peculiar  temperament  if  she 
had  been  a  man.  During  the  dozen 
years  of  her  youth  this  ambition  of 
hers  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  utmost 
I  suppose  scarcely  a  woman  living 
has  been  more  admired  or  held 
more  absolute  sway  over  men  than 
Mrs.  Strangways.  Paris,  Vienna, 
London,  even,  have  successively  ac- 
knowledged hers  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful face  of  Us  day.  Well,  at  thirty — 
an  age,  mind,  at  which  ambition  be- 
gins to  settle  into  a  more  fixed  pas- 
sion than  in  youth — Mrs.  Strangways 
has  to  renounce  all  that  she  has 
lived  for  hitherto;  to  see  her  vic- 
tims chained  to  the  cars  of  younger 
conquerors;  and  if  she  znakes  a 
struggle  to  retain  any  place  what- 
ever in  the  dominions  where  she 
once  reigned  as  queen,  to  be  called 
as  eager  and  athirst  for  admiration 
as  a  foolish  girl  of  seventeen.  Would 
you  pity  or  condenm  a  man  called 
upon  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  to 
give  up  his  dearest  hope  in  life 
as  Mrs.  Strangways  is  called  upon 
to  give  up  hers  ?' 

It  was  a  subject  which  most  young 
ladies  in  that  room  could  hare  en- 
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ieted  upon  with  the  flame  xest,  and 
in  the  Game  spirit  of  cool  inquiry 
u  inspires  the  writer  of  an  ordi- 
Dsiy  aoalytieal  French  novel;  but 
Efi&er  shrank,  with  unaccountable 
^jnessy  from  discussing  it  with 
FsoL 

'I  should  never  bring  you  to 
think  as  I  do,  Mr.  Chichester.  My 
ideas  are  too  provincial  and  old- 
ftshioned  to  be  breathed  aloud  in 
soeh  an  atmosphere  aa  Mrs.  Stisog- 
miys'  drawing>room.' 

'  Then  suppose  we  go  out  to  the 
refreslunent-room,  and  argue  the 
subject  fairly/ Paul  suggested.  'I 
see  Jane  Dashwood  and  Pwl  are  there 
by  themselves,  but  I  dax^  say  they 
are  too  much  taken  up  with  their 
ovn  coDcems  to  listen  to  such  sen- 
able  conversation  aa  ours.' 

Now  I  am  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  the  conversation  tiiat  took 
place  in  the  refreshment-room 
during  Uie  next  hour  and  a  half  was 
sensible  or  not;  I  can  only  record 
that  Mr.  Chichester  and  Miss  Flem- 
ing seemed  to  derive  very  intmise 
interest  from  it ;  that  it  waa  renewed 
among  the  geraniums  and  camellias 
an  the  landing  after  supper ;  that  it 
V88  carried  on  with  unflagging  zest 
up  to  the  last  moment  when  Paul 
handed  Es&er  into  her  carriage  at 
HcB.  Strangways'  door. 

'  And  I  maintain,'  said  Milly  Dash- 
'vood,  aa  they  were  driving  home« 
'  I  maJntaJTi  that  for  thorough-goings 
steady,  undeviating  flirtation  our 
dear  quiet  Miss  kerning  goes  in 
vith  a  heartier  good-will  tmin  any 
human  being  I  ever  saw,  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  you,  Jane,  and  I  and  every- 
body else  included.  Did  you  ever 
know  before  that  Paul  had  it  in 
him  to  look  as  he  has  looked  to- 
night ?  Positively  I  heard  some  one 
say  he  was  the  handsomest  noan  in 
theroouL' 

'I  never  saw  Paul  look  really  in- 
t^ested  before,'  answered  Jane ;  but 
there  was  a  slight  shade  of  bitter- 
Deas  in  her  voice.  '  I  told  him  just 
as  we  left,  with  five  or  six  people 
listening,  that  he  and  I  were  engaged 
00  longer;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
aeted  Uie  part  of  an  iiuured  lover 
Tas  fikultlesa.  Nothing  brings  a 
man's  facultiee  out  like  finding  for 
the  fint  tune  that  soma  one  really 


appreciates  him.    Don't  you  tliink 
BO,  Esther  ?' 

But  Miss  Fleming  was  unaccount- 
ably silent,  and  continued  so  during 
all  the  remainder  of  their  homoward 
dziva 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THX  BXD-BBIOE  HOTOB. 

Miss  Fleming  threw  away  her 
bouquet — yes,  every  flower  that 
Paul  had  given  her— next  morning : 
she  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
dally  with  disloyalty  no  longer, 
would  drive  away  by  force  all  alien 
thoughts  or  images  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  her  breast 

What  had  she  to  do  with  any 
man  but  Oliver?  What  mattered 
it  to  her,  an  engaged  woman,  that 
Paul  Chichester's  voice  was  elo- 
quent, his  thoughts  akin  to  hers, 
his  flBbce  like  the  little  long-loved 
Yandyck  upon  the  wall  at  Countis- 
buryV  An  honest  sunburnt 'face^ 
not  too  intellectual,  but  set  upon 
a  pair  of  stalwart  manly  shoulders, 
a  hearty  boyish  voice  expressing 
conunonplace,  boyish  thoughts,  were 
the  themes  upon  which  duty  and 
honour  alike  told  her  her  imagina- 
tion must  dwell.  Why  had  she 
ever  seen  Paul?— with  a  sigh  this. 
— Why  had  she  been  brought  to 
feel  that  such  a  horrible  temptation 
as  infidelity  could  ever  come  within 
her  reach? 

As  she  was  sitting  alone,  Mrs. 
Tudor  not  yet  up,  in  the  cheerless 
winter  morning,  vacillating  between 
good  intentions  of  writing  a  letter 
to  Malta,  and  haunting  regrets  that 
she  had  not  kept  one  poor  little 
spray  out  of  Paul's  bouquet,  a  loud 
double  knock  came  at  the  house- 
door  ;  and  in  another  minute  Milli- 
oent  Dashwood  ran,  her  face  beam- 
ing with  excitement,  into  the  room. 

'  Put  your  hat  on,  Esther ;  I'm 
on  the  scent  at  last ;  put  your  hat 
on  at  once.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is 
as  we  go  along — something  about 
Paul.  Jane  is  waiting  for  us  in  the 
cathedral  yard;  and  we  con  go  up 
the  short  ws^  across  the  lull  to 
B .' 

'  But  for  what,  Milly?  What  are 
we  to  go  to  B— -*  for«  on  this  par- 
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ticularly  uninvking  'winter's  morn- 
ing?' 
'  To  see  Paul  Chichester,  and  find 

out  his  secret.  Will  that  content 
you?' 

Apparently  it  did,  for  Esther  ran 
upstairs,  and  got  ready  in  a  very 
meek  and  unquestioning  frame  of 
mind  (^)erhaps  she  thought  the 
sharp  winter  morning  would  brace 
her  sufficiently  for  the  effort  of  that 
Malta  letter),  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  was  walking  between  the 
two  Dashwoods  up  the  narrow 
frosted  lane  which  led  the  nearest 
way  from  the  city  to  B . 

'  This  is  exclusively  a  scheme  of 
Milly's,'  remarked  Jane,  in  a  dig- 
nified manner,  as  they  emerged  at 
length  into  the  high  road.  '  Mr. 
Chichester's  comings  and  goings 
are,  I  beg  distinctly  to  stote,  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indiffe- 
rence to  me ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
I  would  not  stoop  to  looking  after 
him  or  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
As  Milly  is  bent,  however,  upon 
finding  out  the  destination  of  all 
Paul's  white  flowers,  it  certainly  is 
better  that  we  should  be  here  in  a 
body  than  that  the  silly  child  should 
run  after  him  alone.' 

'  It  would  not  have  deterred  me, 
Miss  Dashwood,  even  if  you  hcul 
been  too  dignified  to  come,'  cried 
Milly,  in  her  pert  way.  'At  this 
hour  of  the  morning  there's  no  fear 
of  seeing  any  one  but  the  victim 
himself;  and  I  could  carry  off  my 
part  quite  well  enough  with  Paul 
to  prevent  him  from  even  thinking 
I  was  looking  after  him.' 

Esther  stopped  suddenly. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Jane, 
that  we  are  following  Mr.  Chichester  ? 
Milly,  you  never  told  me  this.  If 
he  was  to  see  me—to  see  us,  I  mean 
— what  would  he  say  of  us?  I 
don't  think  I  can  go  any  further.' 
And  then  she  blushed  crimson. 

You  can  imagine  the  outpouring 
of  Dashwood  irony  at  this  exhi- 
bition of  shyness,  the  little  remi- 
niscences of  Mrs.  Strangways'  con- 
servatory, the  speculations  as  to 
whether  talking  to  one  man  during 
an  entire  evening,  or  taking  an 
early  country  walk  for  the  good  of 
one's  health,  involved  the  greater 
amount  of  moral  delinquency  ?    To 


escape  it  all,  Esther  felt  that  she 
would  go  anywhere,  spy  anybody's 
actions — even  Paul's.  '  I  don't  care 
about  Mr.  Chichester  seeing  me/ 
she  remarked,  after  walking  on 
pasiiively  and  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  '  you  know  that  very  well. 
1  only  thought,  from  what  you  said, 
that  he  knew  Milly  meant  to  watch 
him.' 

'  It  would  not  disturb  my  peace 
of  mind  if  he  did,*  cried  Miss  Milly. 
'  I  haven't  any  of  the  fine  feelings 
about  Mr.  Chichester  that  everyone 
else  seems  to  possess  to  such  an 
alarming  extent.  If  Paul  Chiches- 
ter, or  Arthur  Peel,  or  anybody  I 
happen  to  know,  acts  one  kind  of 
life  and  carries  on  another,  I  like  to 
come  to  the  real  meaning  of  it  all — 
voila  tout.  If  Mr.  Chichester  pays 
devoted  attention  to  Esther  Fleming 
up  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  then  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
is  seen  carrying  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
to  some  lady  at  B ,  I  say  appear- 
ances are  against  him,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  get  tip  the  best- 
organized  evidence  possible  for  the 
future  hearing  of  the  case.' 

*  And — and — he  really  has  been 
seen  with  these  flowers  again,  then  ?' 
Miss  Fleming  asks,  fiaintly. 

'  Seen  this  morning  with  a  superb 
bouquet,  Esther  dear — heaths,  aza- 
leas, camellias — everything  far  better 
than  he  took  for  you— or  Jenny; 
which  was  it? — last  night  As  soon 
as  I  saw  him  jmuss  from  our  bock 
drawing-room  window,  I  put  on  my 
hat  and  ran  off  for  you,  like  a  true 
friend;  and  now  you  may  depend 
upon  it  we  have  fairly  got  the 
wretched  criminal  in  our  toils. 
He  always  goes  up  the  hill  by  the 
high  road,  and  never  extends  his 
walk  beyond  the  second  noilestone. 
I  heard  that  much  from  his  own 
lips  the  other  day.  And  unless  he 
goes  about  five  miles  round  through 
&e  woods,  he  must  return  by  this 
road.  What  a  general  of  armies  I 
should  have  made !' 

Persons  possessed  of  that  inferior 
order  of  tact  that  arises  from  the 
head,  not  the  heart,  like  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Dashwood,  generally  succeed, 
I  have  observed,  in  the  small  un- 
dertakmgs  of  life.  After  walking 
cdowly  up  and  down  one  half-mile 
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oC  road  finr  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hoar,  Milly's  generalship  colmi- 
natod  in  Bncoees.  Paul  Chichester, 
utterly  onoonscionB  that  he  was 
being  watched,  appeared  in  sight 
lOTU^  a  belt  of  fir-tree  i,  which,  at 
abont  two  hundred  yaids'  distance, 
fanned  the  taming  of  the  road. 

'And,  after  all,  we  ne^er  saw 
what  house  he  came  from!'  cried 
Wllj.  '  Just  like  my  wretched 
hick!  If  we  had  been  five  minutes 
sooner  we  should  have  commanded 
a  view  of  every  house  between  this 

and  B .    However,  we  must  do 

the  best  we  can—give  Paul  as 
mnch  lope  as  ^possible,  and  after- 
mzda  nu^e  oul  who  lives  in  all  the 
houses  neurest  this  way.  Please 
don't  blash  so  alanningly,  Esther,' 
she  added,  when  they  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  PauL  '  Mind,  if  you 
feel  goilty,  I  do  not  I  am  taking 
an  early  walk  on  the  hills  for  my 
health,  and  if  sore  pressed  have  a 
nqrthical  pot  of  currant-jelly  in  my 
pocket  for  one  of  mamma's  Sanday 
scholflis— mytiiical  also — ^who  re- 
sideB  upon  the  common.' 

And  Milly,  and,  indeed,  Jane  too, 
pat  on  a  little  air  of  utter  girlish 
nnconsdousness  as  they  approached 
that  would  have  deceived  a  much 
more  cynical  and  suspicious  ob- 
server than  Paul  Chichester.  Had 
thi^  not  been  trained  to  act  under 
every  description  of  circumstance 
which  a  young  woman's  life  can 
impose  upon  her?  Trained  in  the 
highest  histrionic  school  of  all— re- 
ligions hypocrisy,  as  little  children ; 
trained  in  mock-modesty  and  real 
assurance  as  school-girls ;  trained 
as  grownrup  women  in  every  sub- 
terfoge  and  artifice  of  social  life? 
As  Esther  glanced  at  them  now, 
and  felt  with  painfal  consciousness 
the  blushes  of  ner  own  gmlt-betray- 
ing  'feoe,  she  felt  how  fearfully  fer 
behind  her  savage  bringing  up  had 
left  her  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
of  the  'first,  common  amenities  of 
dviliaagition. 

'  Tou  are  out  early,  young  ladies, 
iralking  off  tiie  effecte  of  your  last 
night's  dissipation,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Ob,  Milly  and  I  are  always  early 
walkers!'  answered  Jane,  coolly. 
'As  to  Esther,  I  believe  five  o'clock 
is  her  narmal  hour  for  starting  with 


cousin  David  upon  the  Devonshire 
wilds.  The  wonder  is,  seeing  you, 
Paul!  I  thought  eleven  was  the 
earliest  hour  at  which  any  young 
man  of  the  present  day  could  ever 
think  of  encountering  the  fatigues 
of  breakfast' 

'  Bat  I  am  not  a  young  man,' 
answered  Paul.  '  I  am  not  young, 
I  am  not  fashionable,  and  the  duties 
of  my  life  force  me,  of  necessity,  to 
be  an  early  riser.' 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
made  Esther  turn — she  was  gazing 
intently  at  one  of  the  leafless  hedge- 
rows until  now — ^and  look  at  him 
full. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  man  wearing  less  the  air  of  a 
lover  who  has  just  quitted  his  mis- 
tress than  Paul  Cluchester  did  at 
that  moment  Tears  seemed  added 
to  him  since  they  had  parted  not 
ten  hours  ago  at  Mrs.  Strangways' 
house— years  charged  with  the  bur- 
then of  dark  and  heavy  life.  His 
face  was  fearfully  pale;  his  eyes 
heavy ;  his  dress  uncared-for. 

'  Have  you  been  for  a  very  long 
walk,  Mr.  Chichester?'  asked  Milly, 
in  her  childish  little  tone.  '  I  think, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I  saw  you 
pass  by  the  back  of  our  house  this 
morning.' 

'Yes;  I  was  on  my  way  to  B—— 
then,'  answered  Paul, quietly.  'It 
is  my  daily  walk  when  I  am  in 
Bath.  Have  you  recovered  from 
last  night's  exertion,  Miss  Fleming? 
I  need  hardly  ask,  though.'  And 
his  eyes  told  Esther  what  he  thought 
of  her  looks. 

'I  don't  know  what  Miss  Flem- 
ing's exertions  were,  but  listening 
to  Mr.  Chichester,'  cried  Milly. 
'listening  to  Mr.  Chichester  and 
consuming  an  ice  very  slowly  every 
hour  and  a  half,  and  supporting 
herself  under  the  weight  of  Mr. 
Chichester's  flowers.  By-the-by, 
Paul'— it  was  a  common  habit  of 
the  Miss  Dashwoods  to  call  every 
man  they  knew  by  his  Christian 
name—'  where  do  you  get  all  your 
flowers  from?  Do  white  azaleas 
and  camellias  spring  up  unbidden 
beneath  your  feet  in  January,  or 
are  you,  after  all,  a  Rothschild  in 
disguise?  The  latter,  I  suspect 
Such  a  bouquet  as  I  saw  in  your 
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hands  about  two  hours  ac:o  oonld 
not  liavo  I'ct'U  luniirht  nrnlL-r — well, 
uiuk-r  pcvi^u  and  six[H*nc('  at  lax^t.' 

*I  am  dtliirlit(d  to  think  that  I, 
or  anytluiifr  1  do,  can  inspire  Miss 
Millicnit  ba^hwcod  with  iuttTcst/ 
t^aid  Paul ;  hut  Kstiu-r  noted  that 
his  hp  trcinhkd  a  voiy  little  as  ho 
spoke.  'IJotfiouso  liowors  cannot 
1)0  f::ot  for  notiiiup:  in  January,  Miss 
Milly.  and  1  am  not  a  Kothschild  in 
disguise,  hut  a  poor  devil  who  often 
does  not  know  how  he  will  get  his 
dinner  from  day  to  day,  and  whose 
tailor's  hill — well,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  w' hat  that  would  be — if  it  were 
ever  paid  I' 

And  Paul  held  out  his  arm  and 
ostentatiously  displa\*ed  a  sleeve 
whose  texture  the  torni  *  threadbare' 
would  bo  scarcely  adequate  to  re- 
present. 

'  1  don't  see  that  we  have  got  any 
answer  about  the  flowers,  though,' 
said  Jane,  rather  maliciously.  *  Al- 
though my  right  to  question  you 
is  over,  Paul,  I  must  say  I  think 
it  intensely  mysterious  where  all 
these  lavishly-delicious  bouquets  go 
every  day ;  don't  you,  Esther  ?' 

Paul  looked  quickly  into  Esther's 
face,  but  she  gave  no  answer.  With 
shame  and  contrition  she  felt  that 
to  her  this  was  no  trifling  matter, 
as  it  waa  to  the  Dash  woods;  that 
her  heart  was  contracted  with  quite 
a  sharp  anxiety  as  she  waited  to 
hear  what  extenuation  Paul  could 
plead  for  his  strange  prodigality. 

'  My  flowers  go  to  a  person  who 
cares  for  such  things,*  he  remarked, 
testily,  as  Esther  gave  no  sign  of 
Bpeakiug ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  which  might 
have  told  even  ISIillicent  Dash  wood 
she  had  best  ask  no  more.  *  To  a 
person  who  cares  for  snch  things — 
a  person  to  please  whom  I  consider 
no  sacrifice  ridiculoos.'  And  an 
ominous  red  rose  in  Paul's  dark  face. 

'  Then  they  are  all  for  one  person  I' 
cried  out  Milly,  clapping  her  hands. 
'  I  was  sure  of  it — ^1  was  quite  sure 
of  it!  Don't  \ye  angry,  you  good 
old  Paul;  we'll  promise  never  to 
tell  a  creature  anything  about  it, 
only  for  you,  who  have  always  pre- 
tended to  be  so  staid  and  wrapped 
up  in  yourself  and  nobody  else !  I 
declare,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 


always  credit  every  confirmed  old 
bachelor  I  know  with  some  wild  ro- 
mance of  nnstery  alter  this!' 

'And  you  call  Paul  an  old  bache- 
lor, you  silly  child?'  said  Jane.  *Iio 
will  hardly  thank  you  for  that.' 

'\Vhy  not?'  answered  Paul.  'I 
am  almost  thirty  already  (and,  to 
Miss  Millicent  that  is  as  old  as  forty 
or  fiity),  anil  I  am  so  resolutely  de- 
termined upon  continuing  as  1  am 
now  all  my  life,  that  she  is  perfectly 
right  in  looking  upon  me  and  call- 
ing me  what  1  very  soon  shall  be— a 
confirmed  old  bachelor.  * 

Then  pride  or  some  other  feeling 
made  Esther  speak  at  last. 

'Do  you  hke  this  weather,  Mr. 
Chichester  ?'  And  her  voice  was,  or 
she  intended  it  to  be,  as  thoroughly 
calm  and  indiflFerent  as  though  she 
had  taken  no  part  nor  inteiest  in 
any  of  their  conversation.  '  To  mo 
it  is  the  worst  kind  of  wintei^s  day 
possible — cold  and  dull  and  desolate, 
it  suits  this  scene  well.  What  sort 
of  people,  I  wonder,  can  choose  to 
live  in  such  a  road  as  this  T 

And  in  spite  of  herself  she  really 
did  shudder  as  she  looked  along  tho 
dieary  road  down  which  Paul  had 
even  now  come. 

'  Yes,  1  wonder,'  cried  Milly,  no- 
thing daunted  in  her  own  intentions. 
'  Paul,  what  sort  of  people  live  out 
here?  There  are  no  gentlemen's 
houses  at  all  that  I  can  see,  except 
that  red-brick  one  away  on  the  left, 
"Who  hves  there,  do  you  know  ?' 

*  Not  in  the  least.' 

'And  in  the  httle  white  terrace 
that  we  see  in  tho  distance  ?* 

*  That  white  terrace  contains,  as 
far  as  I  can  guess  from  here,  eight 
or  ten  houses,'  said  Paul.  '  Do  you 
expect  me  to  be  acquainted  with  tho 
names  of  all  their  inmates  T 

*  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  among  them 
all?  As  Esther  says,  it  awakens 
one's  curiosity  to  know  what  kind 
of  human  creature  could,  of  its  own 
free-will,  come  and  settle  down  and 
exist  by  the  side  of  such  a  road  q& 
this.' 

*  Then  I  regret  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  your  curiosity 
must  remain  unsatisfied.  I  know 
no  more  than  you  do  of  the  place  or 
of  its  inhabitants  eitlier.    Young  la- 
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dJes,good  morning  to  yotu  I haye 
alrady  kept  yon  too  long  standing 
here  in  the  cold.' 

And  after  jnst  lifting  liis  bat,  but 
witfaoat  ofTering  to  shake  hands  with 
any  of  them,  Mr.  Chichester  turned 
roimd  abruptly  and  walked  away. 

Milly  was  loud  in  her  delight  at 
the  snooess  of  her  own  scheme. 

'  The  thing  is  all  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible. What  should  he  have  heesx 
in  such  a  rage  for  except  at  seeing 
that  we  had  found  him  out?  Now, 
the  next  thing  to  ascertain  is,  what 
kind  of  people  live  up  here  ?  grandes 
iamtM  or  demi-monde  f  I  made  a 
zspid  calculation  as  we  were  talk- 
ing to  him,  Jenny,  and  from  the 
short  time  that  had  passed  since*  we 
bst  tamed  by  the  fir-trees,  I  am  con- 
Tioeed  he  oould  only  have  come  out 
of  one  of  the  houses  just  beyond  the 
tnmpike.  The  tiling  is  to  make  out 
who  lives  in  them.  Half-and-half 
people  are  just  the  ones  it  is  so  dif- 
ficolt  to  get  at  the  truth  about' 

'And  what  right  have  we  to  find 
out  anything  in  the  matter?'  cried 
Esther,  hotly.  '  I,  for  one,  declare 
that  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
Ur.  Chichester's  private  life,  and 
that  I  decline  assisting  in  any  way 
at  attempting  to  solve  what  he 
ehooaes  shall  be  hidden.  What  he 
said  on  the  subject  was  quite  enough, 
I  think,  to  make  us  feel  that  we 
ihoahl  let  it  rest  He  may  be  en- 
gaged, he  may  be  married,  as  you 
suggested  the  other  day,  Milly,  but, 
liatever  it  is,  he  evidently  has  some 
secret  he  chooses  to  keep,  and  which 
none  of  us  have  the  slightest  right 
to  investigate.' 

Jane  Dashwood,  quickly  mutable 
in  little  as  in  gieat  things,  came 
round  in  a  moment  to  Esth^s  way 
of  thinking.  Tm  ashamed  to 
feel  what  mean  things  you  and  I 
are  always  doing,  Milly,  though, 
if  the  truth  is  told,  I  do  them  more 
to  get  nd  of  another  two  or  three 
hoon  of  life  than  out  of  real  intrin- 
mt  meanness !  Let  us  give  up  Paul 
and  his  mystery  now  and  for  ever. 
If B  twelve  already,  and  I've  got  to 
dress  uid  beat  Mrs.  Strangways'  for 
luncheon  at  two.' 

'  To  meet  Arthur  and  Miss  Lynes, 
Jenny?  Ton  must  remember  i 
Itaven't  got  great  interests  in  lift, 
likeyoa,  to  saTS  me  from  my  own 


small,  mean«  inborn  tendencies.  At 
least  you'll  walk  with  me  to  the 
turning  of  the  road  once  more? 
There  can  be  nothing  dishonourable 
in  that,  can  there.  Miss  Fleming?' 

By  dint  of  persuasion,  or  sheer 
pertinacity,  Milly  Dash  wood  usually 
carried  her  point.  She  got  her  com- 
panions back  to  the  turning  of  the 
road.  She  did  more ;  she  got  them 
to  stand  by  and  listen  while  she 
questioned  a  milliner's  girl  return- 
ing, band-box  in  hand,  towards 
BbUi,  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Young  ladies  ?  no,  there  were  no 
young  ladies  in  any  of  the  houses 
hereabout,  leastways  not  to  her 
knowledge. 

Where  had  she  been  herself? 

Carrying  a  cap  home  to  old  Miss 
WUliams,  the  last  detached  white 
house  that  you  saw  at  the  winding 
of  the  road. 

And  who  lived  in  the  terrace  of 
small  houses  next? 

She  didn't  know.  Madame  He- 
l^ne  only  served  ladies,  and  she  had 
never  had  to  cany  anything  to  such 
places  as  thai 

And  who  lived  in  the  great  red- 
brick house  close  at  hand  ? 

Why,  Dr.  Wilmot,  of  course.  She 
thought  every  one  had  heard  of  Dr. 
Wilmot  Only  yesterday  she  had 
carried  up  a  wreath — with  a  half- 
smile  this— to  one  of  the  ladies  at 
Doctor  Wilmof  8. 

'A  young  hidy?'  asked  Milly^ 
eagerly. 

'Toung?  Oh  no,  miss,  at  least 
not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  didn't  see 
her  myself.  Tou  know,  of  course, 
miss,  who  Dr.  Wilmot  is?  the  great 
mad  doctor  that  people  come  from 
all  over  the  country  to  consult' 

'Thank  you,  that  will  do.  My 
friend  must  live  further  on.  And 
we  have  just  had  our  walk  for  no- 
thing,' remarked  Milly,  when  the 
girl  had  left  them.  'Old  Miss  Wil- 
Bams,  and  a  row  of  poor  cottages, 
and  Dr.  Wilmot,  the  mad  doctor. 
What  a  mean,  disgusting  thing  cu- 
riosity is,  when  you  begp  to  find 
out  that  you  can't  satisfy  it' 

They  turned  round  at  once  towards 
Bath,  and  in  another  minute  the 
Dashwoods  had  forgotten  Paul's  ex- 
istence, and  were  entering,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  dissection  of  some 
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other  person's  private  and  personal 
history.  But  when  they  reached 
the  belt  of  firs  that '  markai  the 
winding  of  the  road,  Esther  turned 
and  glanced  across  that  cluster  of 
houses  one  of  whose  thresholds 
Paurs  step  must  have  ^crossed  not 
many  minutes  before. 


Long  afterwards  she  remembered 
every  outline  of  that  frozen  silent 
landscai)e;  remembered,  with  a 
shudder  of  pain,  one  lonely  red- 
brick house,  standing  out,  dark  and 
desolate,  agsunst  the  leaden  winter 
sky! 


THE  COLONEL'S  LOVE-CHANCE ;    ' 
OR,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BLANK  ENVELOPE. 


PABT  I. 

IT  was  nearly  four  o'clock.  A  de- 
plorable, hopeless  day  it  had 
been  since  morning.  The  drenched 
miserable  trees  looked  like  phan- 
toms in  the  fading  light  of  the 
November  afternoon. 

In  the  library  of  Stoke  House, 
Mrs.  Lyster  sat  knitting  near  the 
window,  discussing  her  pet  subject 
with  her  favourite  guest.  Arthur 
Lanesborough,  'her  dear  Colonel/ 
as  his  hostess  called  him,  leant  care- 
lessly against  the  window ;  rather  a 
handsome,  graceful-looking  man, 
about  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty, 
with  short  smooth  hair,  and  large 
expressive  dark  eyes.  His  com- 
panion was  the  stoutest,  bluntest- 
featured  old  lady  that  ever  forswore 
crinoline. 

They  were  the  dearest  possible 
friends,  those  two— widely  as  they 
differed,  in  points  mental  as  well  as 
physical ;  and  he  was  making  her  the 
happiest  of  women  just  now,  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  'wanted  a  wife, 
and  would  she  help  him?' 

What  woman  does  not  feel  her 
Yocation  to  be  specially  that  of  help- 
ing the  angels  in  their  pleasing  oc- 
cupation of  making  marriages  ? 
Mra.  Lyster  spent  her  life  placidly, 
in  conjugating  the  verb  to  '  match- 
make  '  in  all  its  tenses,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  now  to  be  given  her 
to  put  forth  her  finest  talents,  and 
exercise  her  dearest  hobby.  Notes 
had  been  written,  fatted  calves 
killed;  and  on  this  very  afternoon 
the  party  was  to  assemble,  from 
whose  numbers,  she  fondly  hoped, 
her  dear  Colonel  might  choose  a 
help-meet  Damsels  of  sorts  had 
been  smmnoned— '  on  sight/  as  the 


tradesmen  say — and  the  unconscious 
fkir  ones  were  even  now  on  their 
way  from  Dumbleton  Station,  with 
their  various  parents  and  guardisms. 

Mrs.  Lyster  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  and  slightly-disconnected 
harangue  on  matrimony  in  general, 
and  sundry  couples  in  particular, 
when  the  sound  of  approaching  car- 
riages announced  the  impending 
guests. 

'Dearest  and  best/  said  Lanes- 
borough,  interrupting  her,  plead- 
ingly, '  I  will  be  as  good  as  gold.  I 
Will  propose  to  them  all,  and  they 
may  toss  up  for  me  among  them- 
selves ;  only,  I  beseech  you,  do  not 
bully  me,  and,  above  all,  do  not 
expect  me  to  fall  in  love.  I  will 
"  l^have  as  sich  '*  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  and  if  the  young  party  will 
propose  to  me  of  her  own  accord,  so 
much  the  better ;  I  shall  be  saved  all 
trouble  in  the  matter.' 

The  indignant  reply  of  his  hostess 
was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of 
the  butler  to  usher  in  the  new  arri- 
vals; and  Lanesborough  made  his 
exit  by  one  door,  as  Admiral  and 
the  Misses  Compton,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Rowley,  &c.,  &c.,  entered  by  the 
other.  . 

Under  the  datura  blossoms  in  the 
oonservatory,  Lanesborough  stood 
smoking,  till  five  o'clock  taftand  the 
dressing-gong  had  taken  place,  and 
then  he  lit  his  candle  and  went  to 
dress,  saying  to  himself,  that  he 
didn't  feel  much  like  a  man  who 
was  going  to  see  his  fature  wife  that 
evening. 

The  guests  were  already  in  the 
drawing-zoom  when  he  came  down 
a^iain,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
distinguish  those  that  were  straDgen 
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to  him  from  his  acgnwiitanceB,  before 
dinner.  There  was  a  etont  woman 
in  gieen,  and  her  nneasy-looking 
boi^aiKl  in  tight  boots.  There  were 
three  little  girls  in  pink  silk — the 
Misses  Compton :  tidy,  well-dressed 
little  people,  with  small  features, 
&ir  hair,  and  rather  red,  thin  hands. 
There  were  some  stray  men,  and 
there  was  a  tall  girl  in  white,  whose 
&oe  he  did  not  see,  becanso  her 
brother  came  and  claimed  Eton 
acquaintance,  and  he  could  no  longer 
look  abont  hun. 

At  dinner,  just  across  the  table, 
he  saw  her,  like  a  fEur  picture  in  a 
framework  of  fern  leaves.  A  pale, 
sweet  &oe,  with  dark,  shadowy  eyes, 
and  brown  hair  wreathed  with  yio- 
lets.  What  was  it  that  came  so 
suddenly  back  to  him  ?  Was  it  the 
sabtle  perfume  of  some  lily  flower  ? 
the  wistful  marble  face  of  a  statue? 
an  old  dream,  long  forgotten,  that 
&ce  recalled  ?  Some  strange,  sweet 
memory  it  was,  surely,  that  so 
strangly  moved  him.  He  forgot  to 
reply  to  his  right-hand  neighbour. 
He  refused  vd-axi^vent  aux  huttrea, 
and  took  mutton-cutlets.  Some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  him. 
Was  he  in  love  ?  In  love !  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  standing  in  the 
sommer  air,  the  breath  of  flowers 
filling  my  senses  with  a  dreamy, 
mmderfol  happiness.  I  cannot  ana- 
lyze it ;  I  do  not  question  it  My 
heart  beats  quickly ;  my  eyelids 
droop,  but  I  am  not  weary ;  I  could 
lie  under  a  tree  and  gaze  through 
the  quivering  leaves  into  the  blue 
air  above,  all  my  life,  I  think. 

They  did  the  usual  things,  played 
at  'letters,'  or  did  crochet  (the  ladies, 
I  mean) ;  and  the  men  tossed  the 
iToiy  letters  about,  toyed  with  any- 
thmg  that  lay  on  the  table,  paper- 
cattors  and  little  boxes,  and  secretly 
longed  for  tbd  smoking-room. 

Her  usual  fiate,  Maud  Bowley  felt 
ii  The  only  man  she  could  have 
cared  to  speak  to  had  not  exchanged 
one  word  with  her.  She  sat  musing 
in  her  arm-chair  that  night  over 
this  her  &te,  and  made  profitable 
reflections  for  future  use. 

He  also,  in  his  arm-chair,  sat  and 
thought  that  night,  the  window 
open  (in  accordance  with  the  un- 
ocnnfbrtable  notions  of  his  sex).  The 
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candle  flickered,  wasted,  and  went 
out  with  a  puff,  while  the  chintz 
curtains  blew  about  impulsively  in 
the  rainy  wind.  He  did  not  need 
the  candle;  for  between  him  and  the 
fire  there  rose  a  white,  fair  vision, 
with  deep,  soft  eyes,  and  he  was 
coaxing  it  to  remain,  recalling,  as 
in  a  dream,  the  touch  of  her  dress, 
the  faint  scent  of  the  violets  she 
wore,  the  shy,  sweet  tones  of  her 
voice,  a  little  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain in  her  words. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  ho 
had  not  spoken  to  her. 

When  the  fire  was  nearly  out  he 
got  up,  and  perceived  what  havoo 
&e  wind  had  made  at  the  toilet- 
table;  how  the  little  bottles  were 
upset,  and  the  razors,  and  the  studs, 
and  the  heap  of  letters  had  all  been 
blown  down.  He  resettled  them, 
and  shut  the  window,  without  losing 
the  thread  of  his  thought. 

'  The  keeper  will  be  at  the  door  at 
eleven,'  Mrs.  Lystcr  announced  at 
breakfisust  next  morning.  'To-mor^ 
row  you  will  like  to  hunt,  I  sup- 
pose, but  to-day  the  meet  is  too  far 
off.  The  home  cover,'  she  added, 
confidentially  to  Lanesborough ;  'I 
shall  expect  a  goodly  bag.  At 
eleven,  then,'  she  repeated,  as  she 
marshalled  her  ladies  into  the  li- 
brary, where  she  meant  them  to 
spend  their  morning.  She  provided 
them  with  photograph  books,  and 
tapped  the  deposite  of  crochet  and 
worsted-work  on  the  tables,  signify- 
ing thus  to  them  how  they  might 
employ  themselves  till  luncheon ; 
ana  Lanesborough,  after  some  vague 
wandering  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
searehing  amidst  the  hats  in  the 
hall,  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
joined  the  other  men  outside,  they, 
in  due  time,  setting  forth  to  covert, 
and  seeing  no  more  of  the  ladies  till 
dinner-time. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  instances—so 
many,  so  little  appreciated — of  the 
powers  of  feminine  endurance,  that 
ladies  will  pass  without  complaint 
hours  of  such  unutterable  boredom 
— boredom  under  which  men  would 
fret,  complain,  and  at  length  rebel  ? 

Till  seven  o'clock  I  All  day  long 
shut  up  together,  and  in  their  best 
gowns,  tool 

Can  we  wonder  if  they  talk  about 
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bonnets,  arc  Bpitcfiil,  and  liavo  five 
o'clock  tea  ? 

It  was  literally  all  day  at  Stoko, 
for  the  p'litlcint^n,  on  th- ir  r(  turn 
from  filiootin.ir,  lu-in;^  n-Lrinlcd  as 
tho  einbodiiiu  lit  of  nnnidy  hoots 
only,  wvYC  bani^l'M'd  fiMni  ]>olito  so- 
eietvtoscL'k  loWtT  ivirinUN,  which  tho 
soiled  trarnients  could  neither  injure 
nor  otTrnd.  With  his  feet  on  tho 
fender  of  liis  OAvn  room,  Lanes- 
borou^di  sat  in  the  indolent,  delicious 
half-hour  Ix'foro  the  dressing-bell 
sounded,  and  in  dreamy,  comfort- 
able position  of  body  and  mind, 
looked  at  the  sliding-panels  in  a 
magic-lantern  that  his  fancy  held  up 
before  him.  A  future  lifo  spread 
itself  out  for  him ;  a  picture  of 
homo  happiness,  pure  and  delight- 
ful;  a  fair,  blank  page,  for  him  to 
fill  with  golden  characters,  wanting 
but  one  small  word  to  stamp  it. 
A  his  I  that  little  word  *  if.'  It  has  a 
fate  wrapt  up  in  it.  On  an  'if 
hangs  oftentimes  a  heart ;  behind  a 
five-barred  '  if*  one  may  stand  locked 
out  tor  life.  A  small  word,  truly, 
but  bearing  a  mighty  meaning. 

The  bell  rang.  It  behoved  him 
to  get  up  and  dress,  to  attend  to 
certain  rites  destructive  to  day 
dreams,  and  which,  being  accom- 
panied by  some  personal  discomfort 
and  fatigue,  disturbed  and  irritated 
the  course  of  his  reflections. 

'  She  will  send  me  in  with  some 
horrid  old  wretch  again  to-night.  I 
know  she  will;  or  with  Compton 
No.  2y  he  said,  afi  he  struggled  with 
liis  collar-button.  'Ah!  I  have  a 
dodge!*  (the  button  was  triumph- 
antly squeezed  into  its  hole) :  *  I 
know  a  dodge!'  He  finished  his 
toilet,  and  went  down  complacent 
and  content. 

'  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,'  was  the  precept  most 
dear  to  Mrs.  Lyster ;  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  guests  at  a  dinner-party 
affording  much  scope  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  it,  was  by  her  greatly 
studied  and  seriously  performed — 
jHjrformed,  namely,  as  follows. 

To  the  Bashaw  of  Two  Tails  (he 
of  three  tails  being  appropriated  to 
herself  as  hostess)  Mrs.  Lyster  sent 
the  Admiral,  with, '  Yon  will  take  in 
Ltfuly  Somebody,  dear  Bashaw,'  Lady 
Somelxxly    being    duly    indicated. 


The  door  is  thrown  open :  off  sets 
th(i  Admiral  with  Mrs.  Three- tailed 
Bnshaw,  f<jllowed  by  he  of  two  tails 
and  his  charge.  Then,  in  a  clear 
voice,  Mi*s.  Lyster  would  say,  *  ^Ir. 
So-jmd-s(),  ahem!  will  you  take  in 
Miss  Somebody?  l^Ir.  Somelx)dy, 
al.cm !  will  you  take  in  Mrs.  So-and- 
so  V  The  ahem  being  a  sort  of 
make-ready  before  presenting  arms. 
Now  Ijaneslx)rough  came  in  a 
little  late  on  purpose,  and  stationed 
himself  behind  tlie  sofa  on  which 
the  young  ladies  were  seated  :  be- 
hind, also,  Mrs.  Lyster. 

*  Dinner  on  the  table.'  Away 
went  the  Admiral.  'Major  Bra- 
bazon,  ahem!  will  you  take  ^liss 
Hughes  ?'  A  stout  matron  opposite 
gazed  at  Lanesborough  with  a  look 
that  ]X)rtended  his  impending  fate. 
Now  for  the  dodge.  '  Colonel  Lanes- 
borough — '  Mi's.  Lyster  paus<  <i  a 
little,  because  she  did  not  see  him ; 
and  Ix'fore  the  next  words  could  bo 
uttered,  he  had  offered  his  arm  to 
Miss  Rowley,  and  was  half  way  into 
the  dining-room. 

How  the  conversation  began  he 
did  not  know.  He  found  himself 
telling  her  a  thousand  things  about 
himself  that  he  never  told  any  one  ; 
his  tastes,  his  iavourite  places ;  the 
finest  tones  in  his  nature  answering 
to  her  light  touch.  She  hstened 
with  such  charming,  gennine  in- 
tentness,  her  eyes  deepening  and 
flashing  with  sympathy  or  dissent, 
her  sweet  voice  speaking  with  such 
delightful  earnestness  about  her  fa- 
vourite opinions  and  books.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  only  begun, 
when  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
ladies  left  the  room. 

*  I  hope  my  young  ladies  mean  to 
give  me  a  httle  music,'  Mrs.  Lyster 
said,  when  coffee  had  gone  round : 
'we  will  have  a  round  game  pre- 
sently, but  I  should  like  a  little 
music  first.'  So  the  Misses  Comp- 
ton were  in  the  middle  of  a  duet 
when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  and 
Lanesborough  dropixxl  into  the  other 
half  of  Maud's  aivseuse,  and  took 
hold  of  the  canoe  puzzle  she  held. 

He  did  not  say  much,  but  he  was 
very  happy.  He  was  building  the 
first  story  of  bis  house  of  cards,  and 
it  stood  beautifiilly ;  stood,  aa  yet, 
with  an  ajtiomb  that  promised  fiurly, 
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as  6neh  finfe  utoriflB  do,  when  the 
materials  are  not  brick  and  mortar, 
but  the  sweet  &ncy  of  love ;  when 
it  is  the  second  or  third  tier  in  the 
Spanish  castle  that  will  &I1  with  a 
cnsh,  and  bury  all  that  bid  so  well 
atfint 

She  played  to  him — ^to  him  only, 
it  seemed  to  his  ear—and  he  ooold 
bsTe  stood  there  all  night  watching 
the  answer  of  her  conntenanoe  to 
the  notes  that  rang  so  full  and 
tender  a  aoond  to  the  tonch  of  her 
slender  fingers ;  it  was  as  if  all  her 
Bool  spoke  to  him  in  her  music,  and 
she  played  with  her  ^es  bent  on 
the  piano,  so  that  he  could  look  at 
her  gentle  &ce  without  disturbing 
its  equanimity. 

'  Now  we  will  have  x)ounce  oom- 
meroe,sirpennypooL  (bme.  Colonel 
Lonesborough,  you  get  chairs,  please.' 
His.  Lyster  came  bustling  up,  and 
gSTe  hun  a  poke,  to  awake  him  firom 
hia  dream.  'Oome  along;  sit  there. 
Now,  nobody  talk,  please;  silence, 
if  you  please.  Miss  Gompton — 
there  —  between  Colonel  Lanes- 
hoiough  and  M^jor  Brabazon.  Miss 
Bowley,  here  —  there  —  plenty  of 
room:  J  have  no  crinoline;  now — 
now  —  theie.'  The  good  woman 
hustled  them  into  their  places,  and 
to  Lanesborough  the  game  was  a 
weariness  of  spirit  and  an  abomina- 
tioQ,  and  he  called  down  objurga- 
tions from  his  hostess  and  the  Major 
of  Artillery  for  the  bad  cards  he 
threw  out,  and  the  other  sundry 
eridenoes  he  manifested  of  an  absent 
nmid. 

'Bbw  happy  you  wUl  be  to- 
monow,'  Blanche  Compton  said 
ooaxingly  to  him,  as  he  handed  the 
bedroom-candles  at  the  foot  of  the 
itaircaaa 

'  Happy/  he  repeated.  '  I  hope 
st>— very  happy.' 

'  Your  dear  hunting—' 

'  Ah !  my  dear  hunting,  to  be 
rare/  and  he  latighed. 

'  It  is  a  thaw,  they  say^-you  will 
hare  a  charming  day,  while  we  poor 
peqple  mope  at  home.' 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  group 
half-way  upstairs;  he  did  not  heed 
her,  BO  she  repeated  plidntiyely, 
'  Yon  will  be  so  hapjpy.' 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Blanche,  as 
70Q  wish  me  success,'  he  said,  sud- 


denly tuning  to  her,  and  taking  the 
small  hand  uie  held  out,  he  gave  it 
a  squeese  so  Tigorous  as  to  leaye  a 
doubtful  impression  on  her  mind  as 
well  as  a  very  indubitable  one  on 
her  fingers. 

It  was  a  black  frost  next  morning. 
Ground  like  a  board— dull  hurd  sl^ 
— not  a  chance  of  a  nm.  NeveE^ 
theless  Charles  Bowl^  appeared  in 
pink,  and  ate  a  hunter's  breakfost — 
under  protest  '  Oh,  he  must  gol' 
he  said ;  'he  had  ordered  his  horses 
to  be  there;  besides,  he  had  private 
information  from  the  clerk  of  the 
weather-office  that  the  day  would 
change.' 

He  had  a  letter  to  write  before 
going  out,  and  he  came  into  the 
library,  and  made  much  ado  with 
the  young  ladies  at  the  big  writing- 
table  before  he  was  comfortable. 

'  Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  well- 
regulated  house  r  he  exclaimed, 
when  all  the  paraphernalia  was  duly 
settied  close  to  his  hand ;  '  I  like  a 
table  with  eveiything  one  wants. 
Do  you  know.  Miss  Compton,  that 
when  I  want  to  write  a  letter  at 
home,  I  have  to  walk  all  over  the 
house  to  collect  materials  V 

'  Oh,  Charl^l  what  a  dreadfiil 
story.' 

'  It  is  as  true  as  gospel.  Miss  Comp- 
ton. My  mother  is  an  excellent 
woman ;  but  she  has  no  more  idea 
of  comfort  than  a  waterspout  1' 

'  Don't  beliere  him.  Miss  Comp- 
ton. There  is  everything  in  the  little 
room,  you  know,  Charley;  only  you 
never  go  there.' 

'  Yes ;  an  inkstand  with  no  ink  in 
it;  three  peps  with  one  nib  between 
them ;  and  if  you  take  up  a  sheet  of 
I)aper,  you  discover  a  memorandum 
about  mutton  on  the  other  side.' 
There  was  a  general  laugh,  and 
Maud  told  him  that  it  did  not  much 
matter  whether  he.  wrote  at  home 
or  not,  since  no  one  could  xead,;his 
letters. 

'  My  handwriting?  a  very  good 
hand— a  fine,  manly  hand,'  he  said, 
beginning  his  letter  at  last,  and 
holding  up  a  few  words  as  specimen. 
'  Horrible  V  every  one  said,  except 
Emma  Compton,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  some  character  in  the 
scrawl.  A  small  discussion  ensued 
on  the  exhibition  of  individual  cha- 
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Tftcter  in  handwi-itinp:,  and  Romo  one 
proposed  that  '  each  should  write  a 
few  words,  and  send  the  result  to 
Mrs.  What's-her-name,  in  London, 
who  tells  your  character — would  it 
not  be  fun  ?' 

So  they  all  wrote  but  Maud  Row- 
ley, and  when  they  teased  and  en- 
treated her — Lanesborough  more 
especially  begging  her  to  do  so — she 
fled  from  them  and  took  refiige  in  a 
far  comer  and  a  picture-book. 
Thither  presently  Laneslx)rough  fol- 
lowed her.  The  others  had  sunk  into 
quiescence  —  Charles  Rowley  had 
gone  to  hunt ;  Major  Brabazon  was 
deep  in  the  'Saturday,*  and  the 
Comptons  in  crochet- work. 

'  Why  would  not  you  let  mo  see 
your  handwriting?'  Lanesborough 
said,  when  he  had  found  a  place 
beside  her  on  the  sofa. 
'  I  write  a  bad  hand.' 
'What  does  that  matter  —  you 
were  not  afraid  of  that  ?' 

'  I  don't  know — I  am  silly  about 
those  things.  I  think,  you  know, 
that  if  all  sorts  of  horrible  qualities 
came  to  sight  by  my  handwriting, 
I  should  not  like  it.' 

He  laughed  a  little.    '  That  would 
not  prove  their  existence,  would  it  ?' 
'  I  don't  know ;  it  is  like  haying 
one's  fate  foretold.' 

'You  are  superstitious?' 
'  Am  I?  I  will  tell  you  what 
makes  me  think  of  those  things  as  I 
do.  When  I  waa  little,  I  was  told 
that  my  garden — ^we  had  each  a 
garden — would  be  a  type  of  myself; 
of  my  heart,  you  know,  and  my  life. 
Well,  I  dug  and  dug,  and  watered, 
and  planted  things,  and  nothing 
grew— nothing  but  some  weeds  and 
a  gooseberry  bush  that  couldn't 
help  itself.'  Her  voice  faltered  a 
little,  half  laughing,  half  tearfal, '  I 
grew  quite  to  dread  my  garden,' 
she  said,  and  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  face  like  a  child,  to  hide  the 
colour  that  spread  over  ii 

'  Nothing  but  weeds,'  he  repeated, 
looking  very  tenderly  at  the  little 
hand;  'poor  little  garden,  there 
must  have  been  a  hole  in  the  fence.' 
'  Oh,  yes !'  she  said, '  quite  a  little 
hole;  but  the  rabbits  got  in,  yea 
know.'  A  great  clear  drop  fell  on 
the  picture-book,  and  Lanesborough 
felt  impotently  sayage   witli    &e 


'  somelxwiy'  whose  insinuations  had 
caused  the  tear. 

The  party  was  to  break  up.  The 
last  Gveninp:  had  come.  Lanesborough 
followed  Charles  Rowley  to  his  room, 
and  took  up  his  position  by  the 
chimney-piece,  under  an  unacknow- 
ledged sense  of  inspiration  from 
warmth  in  his  rear. 

'  Do  you  go  straight  home  from 
here?'  he  asked. 

Rowley  was  hunting  for  a  cigar, 
and  had  donned  shooting  jacket. 

'  Here  is  a  famous  one— have  it?* 

'  No,  thanks.' 

*  Eh !  do  we  go  home  ?  yes,  I 
believe  so— straight  home.' 

'  I  shall  1)0  in  your  part  of  the 
world  this  winter  myself.  I  shall 
come  and  have  a  look  at  you,  if  you 
have  no  objection  ?' 

*  Delighted,  my  dear  sir  —  very 
glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Your  people— your  father,  won't 
object,  will  he  ?* 

. '  My  people  ?'  a  dim  idea  began 
to  dawn  on  Rowley's  mind.  *  No, 
to  be  sure  they  won't  I'll  tell  you 
what,  you  shall  come  and  shoot — the 
covers  have  to  be  shot  some  time 
next  month.  We've  place  for  a  gun ; 
— ^not  Suffolk  pheasants,  you  know, 
but  very  fair  wild  shooting.' 

'  Thanks,  thanks,  very  much — 
never  mind  about  the  shooting  so 
long  as  I  may  come — I  should  like 
to  be  introduced  to  your  father— any- 
time, you  know,  that  suits.' 

Lanesborough  stood  still  playing 
with  the  match-cases,  and  Rowley, 
after  lighting  his  cigar,  and  offering 
another,  asked  where  he  was  to  bo 
found. 

'  At  the  Crown  Inn,  Barkham ;  I 
shall  be  there  for  a  month  or  so ; 
any  time  after  next  week  a  letter 
will  find  me  there ;  or  if  I  go  away 
it  will  be  forwarded.  You  will  not 
forget — Crown  Inn,  Barkham  1' 

'  No,  I  sha'n't  forget;  I  shall  write 
some  time — some  time.  Let  me  see, 
we  shall  shoot  the  covers  about  the 
2sth.  The  25th  of  this  month. 
Yes,  I  think  so.    Will  that  do?' 

'Perfectiy  well,  thanks.'  Lanes- 
borough was  silent  for  a  while,  his 
thoughts  roving  in  a  meadow  of 
happy  fancies,  till,  perceiving  that 
his  coat-tails  were  on  the  verge  of 
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roBsting,  he  started,  said  good-nighty 
and  went  to  his  own  room. 

'  Delightfal  day,  yea  —  qoite 
¥ann/  he  leplied  next  moxning, 
irbea  Miss  Compton  bid  him  a  plain- 
tive good-bye;  he  was  awfully 
'  djstiaity'  and  did  not  hear  a  word 
ihe  said,  and  he  nerer  said  good- 
l^e  at  all  to  poor  little  Miss  Blanche; 
wberess  she  was  considerably  im- 
prened  with  him,  and  possibly  from 
an  instinct  of  nnattainableness,  had 
set  part  of  bar  small  affections  npon 
him. 

Everybody  was  going  away-— he 
went  to  the  door  of  the  omnibus  and 
stood  tiiere,  saying  nothing,  and 
holding  to  his  lins  the  bit  of  myrtle 
thit  ]£iad  Bowley  had  stolen  from 
the  ooDsemttoiy.  Mand  had  no- 
thing to  say  either:  just  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  he  said, '  Tour 
brother  has  asked  me  to  come  and 
aee  him,  may  I  come?' 

'  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  yon/ 
she  said,  oolouiing  a  little. 

'  That  means  thisLt  you  do  not  care 
urtiether  I  oome  or  not  T 

Maud's  colour  rose  till  her  &ce 
was  one  blush,  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  myrtle. 

'  You  will  show  me  the  little  gar- 
den?' he  said. 

'  Tes ;  but  it  is  bare  just  now.' 

'  Will  yon  plant  this,  and  see  if  it 
will  grow^ 

'Would  it  grow?',  she  asked, 
doabtfully. 

'That  is  just  vhat  I  want  to 
know.  I  hope  it  will— you  will  tell 
me  when  I  oome?'  he  said. 

'  Now  then,  good  sir,  out  of  the 
way,  please ;  we  shall  be  late/  Charles 
Bowiey  saidi.  He  pushed  him  aside, 
jumped  into  the  onmibus,  droye  ofL 
Addio— bei  giomL 

They  were  alone  again  in  the 
library — Mrs.  Lyster  and  her  dear 
Colonel.  An  ominous  silence  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  the  depcffted 
goests.  Poor  dear  old  lady,  she  was 
not  quite  happy.  '  If  marriages  were 
made  in  heaven/  she  thought,  '  the 
aogds  must  know  very  liUle  about 
it,  if  they  don't  select  Blanche 
Conmton  to  be  his  wif&'  Pre- 
sently Mrs.  Lyster  said,  'Admiral 
Compton    asked    me   where    you 


were  to  be  found,  if  he  wished  to 
write  to  you.  I  said,  I  thought 
a  letter  would  always  find  you  at  the 
dub.' 

'  I  shall  be  at  Barkham  for  the 
next  six  weeks,  I  think.' 

'Oh I  I  fimded,  perhaps^  you 
might  be  Tisiting.' 

'  If  I  am  inyited  to  the  Bowleys/ 
he  said,  rising,  'I  shall  go  there; 
but  that  depends  on  an  "  if :"  letters 
can  be  sent  to  Barkham,  at  any  rate.' 
There  was  no  answer  made  to  this, 
and  Lanesborough  in  due  time  went 
out  for  rumination  in  general  and  a 
smoke  in  particular. 

PABT  n. 

'Am  I  to  write  it?*  Lady  Bowky 
asked. 

'I  only  know/  replied  her  son, 
'  that  I  never  accept  an  invite  unless 
it  comes  from  the  lady. 

'Shall  I  say  from  the  asth  to  the 
30th?' 

'  Oh,  well,  say  on  the  asth,  and 
then  he  can  stay  or  not,  as  matters 
turnout' 

'  Better  not  specify  times  and  sea* 
sons.    To-day  is  the  19th,  isn't  it  V 

Lady  Bowley  left  the  room  with 
her  writing-book  and  a  whole  bun- 
dle of  papers  and  bills.  Charles, 
still  at  breakfast,  made  an  encamp- 
ment of  de  quoi  matiger  round  ms 
plate.  Maud  was  crossing  the  hall, 
and  she  picked  up  the  fallen  papers 
that  marked  her  mother's  track. 

'  Mamma/  she  said, coming  into  the 
drawing-room,  'you  have  dropped 
ever  so  many,  and  here  is  the  re- 
ceipt that  you  could  not  find ;  I 
found  it  in  the  schoolroom.' 

'  Oh,  dear,  how  charming!  Give 
it  to  m&  I  searched  everywhere 
for  it  yesterday.'  Lady  Bowley  put 
some  of  her  papers  on  the  chiznney- 
piece,  some  on  the  table,  let  a  few 
more  drop  under  the  chairs,  and  sat 
down  at  her  'davenport'  with  the 
bills. 

'  Can  I  write  any  of  the  invitations, 
mamma?' 

'  Thank  you,  darling,  no ;  I  think 
I  shall  have  time  for  all.  Are  both 
the  Knowleses  to  come,  or  only  one?' 

'  Oh,  both,  mamma,  I  think.  Have 
you  plenty  of  gentlemen  for  them? 
you  know  th^  like  some.' 
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*  If  all  we  ask  come,  tlicro  will  be 
enough  for  them.  But  don't  talk 
now,  dear.' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  a 
p^entlo  creaking  of  the  door,  and  a 
hea<l  was  put  in.  *  Please,  my  lady, 
could  you  speak  about  the  pre- 
perves;  and  oh,  my  la<ly,  I  c^imo 
about  the  girl  from  Thomson  s.'* 

Nurse  and  housekeeper  deuianded 
audiences.  Lady  Rowley  left  her 
desk,  and  started  on  a  hou.sehold 
raid,  and  Maud  put  down  her  work 
and  gazed  at  the  fire. 

The  children  came  in — two  small 
girls  and  a  boy ;  a  meek  governess 
came  too,  and  a  music  lesson  began, 
accompanied  by  rolling,  tumbling, 
and  occasional  yells  from  the  picca- 
ninnies not  under  instruction.  Lady 
Eowley  came  back,  found  the  noise 
distracting,  and  carried  her  appa- 
ratus into  the  little  room  beyond 
the  drawing-room — a  room  cold, 
tireless,  uncomfortable,  with  thin- 
logged  chairs,  and  cups  and  saucers, 
and  illogical  knick-knacks— a  room 
seldom  entered,  and  never  used  un- 
less, as  on  the  present  occasion,  as  a 
refuge  from  disturbance  elsewhere. 

Presently  Maud  wandered  in  after 
her  mother.  '  Mamma,  here  is  that 
luckless  receipt  again.' 

*  Oh,  dear  Maud !  Maud,  what  is 
his  address?' 

*  Whose,  mamma  ?' —  her  cheeks 
grew  very  pink. 

'  Colonel  Lanasborough.* 

'  Mamma,  are  you  writing  to  him  T 

*  Yes,  dear,  he  is  to  come  on  the 
25th,*  Lady  Eowley  leant  back,  put 
her  arm  round  her  daughter's  waist, 
and  looked  up  smiling  at  her. 

'Crown  and  Anchor  Lm,  Bark- 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  mamma.' 

Maud  bent  and  kissed  her  mother, 
and  left  the  room  quickly.  '  IVIamma 
is  sure  to  write  it  wrong,'  she  said 
to  herself.  She  took  an  envelope, 
addressed  it  in  her  most  clear  hand- 
writing, put  a  stamp  on,  and  brought 
it  into  the  boudoir. 

'Mamma,  here  is  an  envelope 
leady  addressed,'  she  said,  and  laid 
it  beside  the  blotting-book,  by  the 
heap  of  notes  already  written.  There 
vnA  an  invasion  of  the  children;  a 
message  from  the  gardener;  a J)e- 
tition  from  the  governess.  The 
luncheon  bell  rang.    Lady  Bowley 


left  the  letters,  some  in  their  enve- 
lopes, some  lying  folded  ready  to  Ik) 
directed,  and  was  dragged  by  hrr 
olive-branches  into  the  diniug-n^oiii. 

I\laud  was  not  hungry,  but  hIic 
helped  potatoes  and  cut  meat  dili- 
gently for  the  youthful  ai)i)etite4^. 
Just  at  the  end  Sir  George  camo 
in.  *If  your  letters  are  ready, 
mamma,' he  said,  'Charlie's  groom 
can  take  them  into  Bosworth  ;  he  is 
going  about  a  gun,  and  it  saves  a 
post.' 

'  Can  T  get  them  for  you,  mamma  V* 
Maud  said,  springing  up. 

'  No,  dear,  I  will,  if  you  will  help 
Bobbie  to  some  more  pudding.' 

Lady  Rowley  disappeared,  nnd  a 
minute  after  Maud  heard  her  at  tlui 
door  giving  to  the  groom  the  lettei-s 
one  by  one,  reading  the  name  on 
each  as  she  did  so.  '  Mrs.  Knowlcs, 
Lord  Tanton,  Miss  Amherst,  Colonel 
Lanesborough,  and  a  note  to  tho 
apothecary.' 

It  was  all  right  then,'  the  letter 
had  gone,  she  herself  had  arldres-^ed 
it;  there  could  be  no  mistake.  *  Tf 
only  he^comes!'  she  said  to  herself 
— '  if  only  he  comes !' 

'  That  little  room  is  too  cold,'  her 
mother  said,  reseating  herself  at  the 
table.  *  It  must  positively  be  shut 
up.  Tho  ink  was  frozen,  and  the 
windows  let  in  a  draught.' 

A  murky  cold  day;  frost  in  the 
air;  the  Barkham  hunt  trembled 
for  the  morrow.  'Moon  changes 
on  the  22nd,'  one  red-coat  said  to 
another.  '  This  is  the  20th ;  we  had 
better  try  the  gorse  cover  at  once, 
we  may  be  stopjDed  next  week.'  It 
was  quite  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  man  whom  tho  red-coat  ad- 
dressed had  had  enough  of  hunting; 
he  drew  his  horse  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  rode  off  by  himself  towards 
Barkham. 

*  Post  come  in  ?'  he  asked  directly 
ho  got  into  the  court-yard  of  tho 
Crown  and  Anchor,  where  his  ser- 
vant was  dawdling. 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  put  your  letters  on 
the  table  upstairs.  Colonel.' 

Lanesborough  went  upstairs  two 
steps  at  a  time.  There  were  throe 
letters  and  a  newspaper.  He  opened 
one  after  another  rapidly,  and  with- 
out giving  more  than  a  glance  to 
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each,  flung  {hem  down  again;  but 
the  last  he  held  some  time  in  his 
hand,  examining  it  inside  and  out^ 
for  it  was  an  empty  enyelope. 

The  seryant  came  in  with  hot 
vater,  and  became  officious  about 
Mb  boots.  'Barnes/  Lanesborough 
said, '  did  you  get  these  letters  from 
the  postman  yourself?  has  no  one 
else  touched  them?  did  this  one 
oome  with  the  others  ?' 

'  Tea,  air,  they  all  came  together. 
I  took  them  myself  from  the  post, 
sir.  Three  letters  they  were^  sir. 
Dine  in  the  coflfee-room,  sir?' 

•No — yes.  Never  mind  the  straps, 
Barnes.  I'll  come  down  presently. 
There  ia  a  Biadshaw  in  tne  house, 
isn^t  there,  Barnes?' 

Barnes  returned  with  the  news 
that  Bradshaw  was  nm  est,  but  a 
time-table  was  posted  up  in  the 
oofifee-room. 

Lanesborough  diyested  himself 
slowly  of  his  hunting-gear,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  look  at  and 
turn  over  the  letter-cover  that  lay 
beside  him,  and  then  stare  out  of  the 
window  at  the  damp  cocks  and  hens 
in  the  atabla  Presently  he  de- 
scended to  the  coffee-room,  where  he 
found  the  time-tables,  and  nerused 
them  in  company  with  a  red-haired 
man  of  doubtful  complexion,  who 
conld  not  make  it  out  at  all,  and 
swore  a  little,  wUo  voce, 

'Where  do  you  want  to  go  to?' 
limesborough  asked,  when  the  red- 
haired  man's  objurgations  became 
audible,  and  his  rather  well-shaped 
white  hand  had  slipped  from  the  top 
of  the  list  to  the  very  bottom,  only 
to  recommence  the  ascent. 

'  To  Bosworth,' he  replied.  'I  want 
to  get  there  wilhout  going  to  Lon- 
don, and  these  confounded  trains  al- 
ways vanish  when  they  get  to  Blank 
Junction.' 

'There  you  are,'  said  Lanesbo- 
rough, pointing  to  the  place. 

'Ah,  that's  it;  thank  you.  Now, 
let  me  see.  Gets  there  at  6*30 ;  time 
to  get  there  for  dinner.  Query  how 
many  miles?' 

'Whereto?'  asked  Lanesborough. 

*To — what's  its  name  —  to  the 
Bowley's  place*  I  want  to  get  there 
in  time  for  dinner  on  the  astii.  Do 
you  know  the  distance  ?' 

'No.'  Lanesborough  did  not  know 


the  distance.  Lanesborough  grew 
very  concise  in  his  replies ;  lost  his 
own  place  in  the  train-bill,  and 
finally  went  away  and  asked  tho 
waiter  who  that  was  in  there  with 
red  whiskers. 

•  That  was  my  Lord  Tanton,'  the 
waiter  said;  'had  been  out  on  a 
roan  mare  yesterday  ;*had  had  a  tum- 
ble; was  not  much  of  a  rider;  was 
staying  at  Sir  John  Minton's  hard 
by.'    So  much  confided  the  waiter. 

So  ^6  ia  asked,  Lanesborough 
thought,  and  he  went  upstairs 
again,  looked  over  some  letters,  and 
found  one  from  Admiral  Compton, 
inviting  him  for  December,  and  a 
bill  for  boots;  threw  them  both 
into  the  fire,  and  stuck  the  third  en- 
velope into  the  glass  over  the  man- 
telpiece. 'Some  hoax,'  he  said, 
half  aloud—'  some  hoax.' 

*  Ben  lervlre  e  non  grodlre— 
Star  in  letto  e  nou  domilre 
Aspettare  e  non  venire 
Son  tre  ooie  che  fan  morlre.' 

Particularly  Aspettare  e  non  venire, 
at  least  so  thought  Maud  Bowley. 
At  every  sound  on  the  gravel,  at 
every  ring  of  the  bell,  at  every  foot- 
step she  had  started,  not  for  one 
day  or  one  hour  only. 

It  was  dinner-time  now ;  the  gong 
had  soimded ;  they  were  all  in  the 
drawing-room  waiting  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner  and  tlie  ar- 
rival of  that  guest  who  had  not 
come — neither  come  nor  written  to 
say  why  he  was  not  coming.  Cer- 
tainly wanting  in  manners,  if  not  in 
something  more  important. 

'  Perhaps  he  was  not  there ;  per- 
haps it  never  went.*  '  But  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes ;'  but  there  were 
five  letters,  not  less,  put  in  tlie  post. 
But  Lord  Tanton  bud  seen  liim  at 
Barkham  out  hunting  that  very 
morning.  No  possible  mist^e,  all 
agreed  to  decide.  Maud  said  very 
little  about  it,  but  the  nervous  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  at  every  closing 
door  made  her  feel  quite  sick,  and 
the  eligible  young  squire,  who  sat 
by  her  at  dinner,  thought  her  very 
stupid,  and  much  too  pale  to  be 
pretty.  He  might  come  to  break- 
fast ;  ah,  yes,  that  would  be  itl  The 
door  would  be  open  just  as  they  had 
bogon,  and  there  would  be  '  a  thou- 
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sand  apologies/  and  thou  he  would 
Kce  her.  Maud  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  as  sho  thouglit  of  that. 

*  Wo  may  as  well  go  to  covert,' 
Charles  siiid,  after  breakl^ist ;  '  and  if 
ho  comes  you  can  send  him  after  us 
to  the  ten-acre  wood.' 

After  lunch,  the  ladies  went  out 
driving  and  walking— tinally  met 
the  shooters,  and  saw  the  game 
spread  out  on  the  sweep. 

He  will  be  at  home  by  the  time 
wo  go  in,  IMaud  thought ;  and  she 
put  her  cold  fingers  to  her  head  to 
allay  its  aching.  Still  he  did  not 
come. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  party. 
Everybody  said  so.  They  danced 
one  night,  and  they  played  at '  curl- 
ing.' The  Misses  Knowles  were  very 
well  dressed  and  agreeable ;  the 
young  squires  very  much  impressed ; 
Lord  Tanton  very  *  affable  ;*  Miss 
liowley  so  nice,  every  one  said. 

Maud  went  into  her  mother's 
room  about  half-past  six  on  the  last 
day  of  the  party.  She  was  feverish 
and  imwell;  her  head  and  her 
hands  were  so  hot.  In  her  room 
she  had  tried  to  stifle  the  unbear- 
able restlessness  by  busy  arrange- 
ment of  her  dress  and  trinkets ;  but 
it  was  in  vain ;  blinding  tears  were 
beginning  to  threaten  to  overflow, 
and  not  only  to  scorch  her  eyelids, 
as  they  had  done  till  now. 

Lady  Eowley  was  busy  writing 
out  bills  of  fare  when  Maud  came 
in.  The  girl's  heart  sank.  If  she 
could  have  gone  and  hidden  her 
face  in  ,her  mother's  lap,  and  wept 
and  spoken. about  it!  'Mamma  is 
always  busy— always — always,'  she 
said  in  her  heart,  and  stood  by  the 
toilet-table. 

'  Mamma,  may  I  have  some  eau 
de  Ck)logne  for  my  head  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  to  be  sure.  Is  it  le 
saurnon,  or  la  saumov,  Maud?' 

'  Le  saumon,  mamma,  I  think. 
Does  any  one  come  to  dinner  to- 
night?' 

'  The  Fitzpatricks  come ;  and  a 
Mr.  Pringle,  who  has  been  shoot- 
ing. I  suppose  we  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  your  Colonel  Lanes- 
borough,  Maud.  What  do  you 
think?'  Lady  Rowley  said,  begin- 
ning a  new  bill  of  fore. 

'  I  suppose  BO,  mamma.    Perhaps 


he  .wa.s  away  somewhere,  and  will 
get  tb<.5  Icttca*  afterwards.' 

'  I  thought  he  told  Charlie  ho 
would  bu  tliore  on  purpose?' 

*  i  don't  know,  mamma,'  Maud 
said,  in  a  husky  voice. 

'  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
so  nice  for  him  to  have  come  here,' 
Lady  liowlcy  said,  after  a  pause,  in 
wlii(^li  slio  revolved  sundry  ways  of 
evincing  her  sympathy  and  disap- 
j>ointment.  *  He  was  very  nice,  was 
he  not,  Maud?' 

'  Yes,  mamma.' 

Poor  Maud  left  the  room.  Sho 
could  not"  say  any  more. 

Poor  dear  Lady  Kowley !  It  had 
certainly  looked  very  like  a  son-in- 
law  and  a  trousseau ;  but  how  could 
she  care  much  about  it,  when  Sir 
George  was  so  very  particular  alx>ut 
the  legibihty  of  the  mchu.  And, 
luckily,  the  acquaintance  had  been 
of  such  short  duration,  so  little  had 
been  said  about  it,  to  Maud,  there 
could  be  no  ver>'  deep  impression. 
What  a  pity  Lord  Tanton  had  such 
very  red  hair !  Ah,  there  was  a  blot ! 

So  the  shooting  party  was  over. 
The  guests  departed;  and  he  had 
not  come— neither  had  come  nor 
WTitten. 

*  Why  did  the  fellow  ask  to  be 
invited  ?'  Charlie  said.  Charlie  was 
emphatic  on  the  subject  when  his 
sister  was  not  present.  *  If  you  do 
not  put  it  into  her  head,  she  will 
never  think  again  about  it,'  he 
decided,  with  that  perception  in 
matters  feminine  for  which  brothers 
are  so  justly  famous. 

Lady  Kowley  felt  her  conscience 
smite  her.  Had  she  not  written  to 
sundry  aunts  in  terms  so  vaguely 
mysterious  that  they  could  create 
nothing  less  than  a  certainty  in  the 
said  aunts'  minds,  and  produce  a 
shower  of  congratulations,  now  not 
quite  acceptable  ? 

Maud  went  to  the  gardener,  and 
asked  after  the  welfare  of  her  bit  of 
myrtle.  *  Was  it  beginning  to  take 
root?' 

The  gardener  was  very  sorry — 
begged  pardon;  but  'the  boy,'  to 
whom  had  been  delivered  certain 
pots  to  clean  out  had,  with  them, 
cleared  out  the  sprig  of  myrtle — had 
thrown  the  contents  of  all  the  pots 
away— the  myrtle  was  lost     The 
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gudener  would  give  Wm  Bowley 
evez/ plant  in  the  whole  greenhonae 
— aoytbing  in  the  whole  flond 
^rorld,  to  oompenfiate— he  would, 
figoratiyely^  flay  alive  the  offending 
boy— the  boy's  life  should  hence- 
forth be  a  boiden  to  him,  if  only 
Miss  Maud  would  forgiTe. 

Maud  grew  very  pal&  'No! 
don't soold  the  boy/  she  said:  'he 
didn't  know ;'  and  then  she  walked 
away.  '  If  I  had  even  the  withered 
leavesl'  her  poor  heart  said.  'But 
when  a  thing  is  lostl' 

It  was  horribly  oold.  The  train 
had  been  crawling  along,  stopping 
at  eveiy  station;  and  they  gave  no 
hot  water  on  that  lina 

'  When  we  get  to  Ely,  will  yon 
ask  for  some  hot  water,  Charlie?' 
Maud  Bowley  said,  in  a  starved 
voice. 

They  were  going  into  Norfolk  on 
a  ChiistmaB  visit,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  Great  Eastern  were  pressing 
heavily  upon  them. 

'Tiain  stops  for  ten  minutes  T 
shouted  the  guard. 

Out  jumped  Charlie.  Maud 
hobbled  out,  too,  on  frozen  feet; 
and  after  a  desolate  movement  to 
and  fro,  in  the  way  of  the  porter, 
she  descried  indications  of  hot  cof- 
fee, and  made  her  way  to  the  bufifet 
8he  had  petitioned  for,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  obtaining  a  cup,  when, 
at  a  little  distance,  with  hia  back 
to  her,  she  saw  Arthur  Lanes- 
boroogh. 

With  his  back  to  her.  But  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 
BesideB,  does  one  not  know  tiie 
back  of  some  people?  Charlie  came 
up  stamping,  to  warm  his  feet 
'Charlie,'  she  said,  with  trembling 
lips, 'look  there!' 

He  did  look,  scowled  a  little,  and 
tamed  away.  '  Well !'  he  said. 
Bat  she  only  scalded  her  mouth, 
and  had  no  suggestion  to  offer. 

When  she  had  finished  her  cup, 
and  saw  her  brother  impatient  and 
CI068,  she  wrapped  her  cloak  round 
her,  and  went  back  with  him  to  the 
carriage. 

Charles  returned  to  the  buffet, 
not  quite  decided  what  to  say  or  do. 
Lanesborough  was  paying  for  his 
glass  of  ale,  and  started  when  he 


saw  who  was  dose  to  him.  lie 
greeted  him  (so  Charlie  thought) 
somewhat  stiffly.  So,  in  return, 
Bowley  merely  said,  'How  d'you 
do!'  and  wcdked  away  again. 

'  If  he  has  any  manners,  he  will 
say  something  about  his  non-ap- 
X)earance,'  he  thought,  as  ho  went 
slowly  hack  to  the  train,  and  grew 
very  angry  when  he  reached  it  and 
found  that  he  was  not  followed. 
He  said  nothing  to  his  sister,  but 
rolled  himself  into  a  human  sau- 
sage with  his  rug,  and  was  not  spe- 
cially gracious  during  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

'  Did  I  dream  it  all— was  it  all 
fimcy?'  ahe  asked  herself,  very  sick 
at  heart 

The  Norfolk  visit  was  that  most 
trying  institution — a  family  gather- 
ing. Aunts  and  cousins  of  every 
size  and  hue  met  together  ajffidws — 
to  be  very  fond  of  each  other. 

Maud,  as  one  of  the  many,  had 
hitherto  only  shone  with  a  borrowed 
light,  as  a  key  to  that  hero  Charles. 
Now,  she  took  a  rank  of  her  own, 
becoming  very  soon  aware,  with 
tingling  chedcs,  of  the  sense  of  this 
her  new  importance.  Had  she  not 
set  up  an  admirer — a  lover*— a  fiance, 
perhaps.  And  with  the  sore  smart 
of  those  days  of  waiting,  of  the  unre- 
cognized meeting  at  Ely  still  fresh — 
to  parry  the  hints,  the  caresses,  the 
significant  sympathy  of  the  rela- 
tions, was  very  hard  to  do. 

PART  in. 

A  grandmother  died.  They  were 
all  in  deep  mourning.  Charles  set 
off  to  Corfu  with  some  friends,  the 
little  governess  went  away,  and 
Maud  undertook  to  teach  the  small 
brother  and  sisters.  It  was  a  quiet 
winter,  therefore,  from  all  causes.  In 
spring,  too,  they  remained  at  home, 
not  being  London-going  people  at 
any  time,  nor  Maud  one  whose 
wishes  made  themselves  evident  in 
the  household. 

Spring  passed,  and  sununer. 
Weary,  with  perfumed,  silent  days, 
and  sweet,  clear  nights  to  one. 
Weary,  tenfold,  with  dusty,  clamor- 
ous days,  and  dizzy,  heated  nights 
to  the  other  of  those  two,  between 
whom  a  cool,  wide  stream  of  sepa* 
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ration  wa«  ever  widening,  voiceless, 
but  irresistible. 

The  autumn  came,  clear  and  still, 
with  golden  liehls  and  i;]ittering 
skies.  The  children  must  have 
sea-bathing.  ]Maud  and  her  mother 
accompanied  them  to  a  new  breezj' 
watering-place,  whero  there  were 
few  machines,  and  no  parade  at  all. 
Maud  bathecl  in  the  strong  green 
waves,  and  breathed  the  salt  air, 
and  felt  that  the  weight  at  her  heiirt 
was  only  the  heavier  for  the  eflbrt 
she  made  to  throw  it  olf.  The 
plash  of  the  water,  the  rush  of  the 
falling  pebbles,  his  voice  ever  sound- 
ing— sounding  in  her  heart,  haunted 
her.  And  by  night,  when  the  cho- 
ruses of  the  Welsh  boatmen  floated 
in  the  moonht  air  nnder  her  win- 
dow, something  strange  and  chill 
crept  round  her  heart,  close  and 
subtle  as  the  grasp  of  the  seatlowor, 
that  drags  the  swinmaer  down  to 
death,  in  the  cool  northern  seas. 

One  day,  in  the  full  noontide  sun- 
shine, the  children  and  Maud  sat 
on  the  shore  building  mud-pies,  for 
which  she  supplied  round  pebbles 
as  plums;  Lady  Kowley,  with  a  let- 
tor,  came  slowly  towards  the  group, 
reading  to  herself,  and  stopped  close 
to  them,  still  perusing  and  turning 
her  letter  over. 

'A  letter  from  Aunt  Anne,'  she 
said,  at  last,  looking  at  the  third 
page  of  it.  *  There  is  a  piece  of  news 
in  it,  Maud.' 

'  Read  it,  mamma,'  Maud  said ; 
and  her  heart  sprang  up,  she  Imew 
not  why. 

'  Blanche  Compton  is  to  marry 
a  colonel  of  the  Guards— Colonel 
Lanesborough—he  has  six  thousand 
a  year,  and  will  be  Lord  Langton 
in  due  time.  They  are  all  much 
pleased.'  Lady  Rowley  paused  an 
instant,  and  then  read  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  walked  on.  IMaud 
made  no  remark;  she  sat  quite 
Btill ;  and  when  the  children  found 
that  she  forgot  to  hand  them  stones, 
they  helped  themselves  from  the 
store  on  her  lap. 

'  Who  so  happy  now  as  Mrs.  Lys- 
ter?  Tha  happiest  woman  in  the 
world  she  deemed  herself;  nor  made 
it  secret  that  she  did  so.  The  bride 
elect,  the  fianc^,  the  trousseau,  the 


whole  concern,  she  took  under  Jior 
most  special  charge.  Only  ono 
small  circumstance  afionlcd  her 
dissatisfaction  in  the  matter — name- 
ly, the  determined  silence  on  the 
part  of  Arthur  Lanesborough,  on  a 
subject  which  the  good  la<iy  longed 
fully  to  understiiud  and  to  discuss. 
He  would  not  be  congratulated  on 
having  taken  her  advice ;  he  would 
not  say  why ;  nor,  indeed,  whether 
he  hud  ceased  to  admire  Miss  Row- 
ley. Jle  would  not  talk  about  it 
at  all. 

*  I  am  going  to  be  married  to 
Blanche  Compton,  and  I  hoi^e  yon 
will  come  to  the  wedding,'  was  tho 
only  announcement  he  made  to  his 
old  friend;  and  though  otherwise 
perfectly  and  admirably  biddable  by 
her,  on  that  one  subject  he  was 
obstinately  reserved. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  in  tho 
end  of  October.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  Laneslx)rough,  havini; 
left  the  army,  placed  himself  entirely 
at  his  bride's  disposal,  and  was 
taken  to  a  relation's  house  to  bo 
exhibited  thereat,  as  well  as  at  a 
county  ball  impending  in  tho 
neighbourhood. 

There  was  no  proper  ball-room 
at  Bofiworth— only  the  room  where 
the  assizes  were  held.  Big  enougii, 
and  with  a  good  floor,  but  unlovely 
in  its  outward,  or  rather  its  inward 
appearance,  and  having  for  refresh- 
ment-room an  apartment  resembling 
a  laundry  in  all  save  the  wash-tubs. 
Much  calico,  pink  paper,  and  ivy- 
did  what  they  could  to  distract,  if 
not  gratify,  the  eye  in  the  ball-room ; 
and  the  wooden  judgment-seat  was 
appropriated  to  the  musicians.  A 
crowd  of  shining  waiters  and  damp- 
Angered  damsels  blocked  the  pa^ 
sages  in  all  directions;  bland,  un- 
easy stewards  had  arrived ;  and  tho 
squeaking  of  the  fiddles  portended 
the  opening  of  the  ball.' 

'  Shall  you  let  me  valso?'  Blanche 
asked  of  her  future  lord,  when  one 
of  their  ;  party  begged ,  for  a  ga- 
loppe. 

'  By  all  means ;  'do  anything  yon 
like.'  And  Blanche  appealed  to  the 
oompany  as  to  whether  he  was  not 
an  angel. 

'  How  you  sigh,'  she  said,  as  she 
sidled  up  the  passage,  on  Ids  arm 
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'Does  it  bore  you  so  very  muoh, 
you  poor  dear?' 

'Did  I  sigh?  Look  here,  TU 
pat  your  doak  in  there  for  you.' 

'No,  darling,  thanks.  I  want 
jost  to  see  whether  my  hair  is 
stmight,  and  to  get  a  pin. 

80  she  went  into  the  oloak-room ; 
and  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room, and  had  his  toes  trodden  on 
by  nCTvous  old  Bosworth  ladies. 

At  the  sound  of  some  Toioes  he 
tamed  ronnd,  and  was  face  to  faoe 
with  Lady  Bowl^y  and  her  nieoo 
Emma — ^whom  he  did  not  know, 
and  with  Maud  Bowley — ^whom  he 
did  know. 

It  was  the  nieoe's  first  ball ;  and 
she  wrote  in  her  journal  next  day 
that,  amongst  other  delightfal 
erents,  a  gentleman,  tall  and  hand- 
some enough  for  a  hero,  had  started, 
on  seeing  her,  so  Tiolently  that  he 
had  all  but  &Uen  down.  Whence 
Miss  Emma  deduced  a  great  appre- 
ciation of  her  own  personal  oharms. 

The  first  waltz  struck  up  as  they 
entered  the  rocnn,  and  the  rush  of 
feet  and  blare  of  comets  and  fiddles 
rendered  no  talking  possible. 

Maud  sat  down;  the  throbbing 
pain  subsided.  She  could  look 
loond,  and  recognize  the  &ces  that 
she  knew.  '  He  might  have  shaken 
hands  at  least,'  she  thought.  '  I  am 
not  to  lose  his  acquaintance  alto- 
gether, am  I  ?*  A  strange  confusion 
of  fimcies  bewildered  her— a  sense 
of  being  somehow  in  &ult— the  re- 
awakening of  all  those  sickening 
miseries  that  she  had  thought  were 
stilled  long  since.  Stilled :  yes, 
home  down — burled;  and  flowers 
of  fragrance  and  of  tenderness 
planted  on  their  graye— as  she  had 
DrsTely  set  herself  to  do— during 
these  autumn  months.  Her  cross 
it  was  to  be — ^her  thorny  trial,  draw- 
ing tears  of  blood,  it  might  be,  but 
parifying  her  heart  from  all  too 
absorbing  interests — teaching  her  by 
how  little  store  to  set  a  human  love 
80  lightly  lost 

Showing  her,  her  own  too  quick 
impulse,  too  easy  belief,  in  what  she 
wished  for,  poor  child !  she  judged 
herself  the  more  hardly,  that  her 
heart  said  nay,  and  bled  at  such 
hard  judgment  Meek  she  must  be, 
henoefortii,  and  gentle,  only  the 


more  ready,  with  sympathy,  to  help 
the  suffering,  to  forget  herself.  Sho 
had  surely  dreamt  all  the  past— that 
winter's  f&xnay  had  been  but  a  mirage  * 
fled  now,  and  leaving  only  hot  sand 
and  stones  behind. 

So  she  had  schooled  herself,  grow- 
ing paler,  perhaps,  and  thinner,  with 
a  depth  of  sadness  in  those  sweet 
eyes — strange  in  one  so  young — but 
letting  no  outward  sign  escape  her 
of  the  pain  within. 

People  came  and  asked  her  to 
dance,  Maud  waltzed,  and  galopped, 
and  quadrilled,  and  waltzed  again. 
An  ensign  in  the  Compton  party 
was  much  smitten,  became  intro- 
duced, and  being  granted  the  qua- 
drille, '  after  this  dance '  retired  into 
a  comer  to  worship  in  silence. 

In  the  same  comer  Lanesborough 
was  standing,  excused  from  dancing 
on  the  plea  of  Blanche  and  a  head- 
ache. The  ensign  poured  his  ad- 
miration into  Lanesborough's  ear, 
kmenting  his  own  want  of  size,  and 
her  popularity. 

'  Any  chance  of  a  waltz,  did  ho 
think?* 

'  Confound  them  I  why  don't  thoy 
keep  in  the  middle!'  the  Colonel 
exclaimed,  savagely. 

'  I  can't  tell ;  you  had  better  ask 
her  yourself,'  he  replied  to  the 
ensign. 

'  Oh  I  how  graceful  she  is— stun- 
ning !'  pursued  the  youth,  deplorably. 
'  She  is  like  a  swan,  and  all  the  others 
like  waddling  ducks. 

Lanesborough  laughed  so  fiercely 
that  the  ensign  did  not  think  him 
good  company,  and  left  him  to 
await  elsewhere  the  blessed  quad- 
rille in  store  for  him. 

'  You  shfdl  give  me  one  turn,  one 
little  turn,'  Blanche's  voice  soirl, 
close  to  her  tall  fiancef  when  tho 
dance  was  over,  and  the  first  liars  of 
the  '  Peri '  floated  on  the  heated 
air.  She  looked  up  with  a  glanco 
half  sharp,  half  coaxing  into  bis  face, 
and  slipped  her  hand  within  his 
arm.  '  You  look  so  bored,  you  poor 
dear.' 

'  I  have  been  using  you  ill ;  havo 
a  turn  now  with  me.' 

'  A  waltz,'  he  said,  without  look- 
ing at  her— '  too  charmed;'  and  he 
set  off  before  she  was  ready,  so  that 
her  little  toes  could  scarcely  touch 
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the  ground,  ami  slio  ha<i  to  cling  to 
his  KhoiildcT. 

Two  whirls  round  tho  ro(3m,  and 
then  lilanclio  stopped  him,  and 
laughing,  breathlessly,  pulled  him 
out  of  the  circle  of  dancers.  She 
stopped  close  to  another  couple, 
IMaud  IJowley  and  her  big,  sandy- 
haired  jmrtner.  Jack  Gordon. 

*  How  do  you  do?'  Blanche  said, 
holding  out  a  hand  very  cordially 
across  Lanesborough's. 

'  How  do  you  do  T  said  Maud,  and 
then  she  shook  hands  with  him  also. 

*  Such  a  long  time  since  we  have 
met/  said  Blanche. 

'  Yes  a  long  time— almost  a  year.* 

*  You  are  quite  well  ?* 

*  (^uite  well,  thank  you/ 

'  We  arc  staying  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, I  think.' 

*  You  must  come  over  to  see  all 
my  pretty  things.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you !  you  are  at 
Barnton,  are  not  you  ?' 

'  Y'es,  such  a  dear  old  house.' 
Jack  Gordon  saw  a  gap  in  the 
teetotums  before  them,  and  told 
IVIaud  that  if  *  she  was  ready,  he  * 
was.'  So  they  waltzed  oflf,  and 
Lanesborough  took  hold  of  Blanche's 
small  waist,  and  whirled  her  off  her 
feet,  till  the  dance  ended. 

*  Do  you  mind  stopping,*  Maud 
had  said,  and  Gordon  stopped  in- 
stanter,  and  piloted  her  out  of  the 
crowd. 

She  stood  quite  still,  and  held  her 
fan  so  tightly,  that  the  handle 
bruised  her  fingers ;  her  heart  was 
beating  with  loud,  violent  throbs, 
that  shook  her,  and  took  away  her 
breath;  a  strange  weight  held  her 
eyelids,  she  could  not  raise  her 
voice  to  ask  for  a  seat,  and  she  felt 
as  though  she  must  fall. 

*  Too  hot,  eh  ?'  Gordon  said,  holding 
up  his  cliin,  and  fanning  himself  with 
his  handkerchief.  *  Awfully  hot,  and 
they  push  so,  these  people;  come 
and  get  some  tea  or  something.' 

*  Wait,  one  minute,'  she  managed 
to  say.  He  looked  at  her,  but  made 
no  remark ;  till,  touching  his  arm, 
she  signified  to  him  that  he  could 
move  on. 

*  Awfully  hot,' he  repeated.  When 
they  reached  the  quasi  laundry,  he 
got  a  tumbler  full  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter—particularly mne—and  stood, 


gf)od-humoured  and  unobservant, 
Avliile  she  drank  it.  He  was  a  capi- 
tal good  fellow  Gordon ;  utterly  un- 
disceming — the  best  possible  com- 
panion for  a  susceptible  young 
lady ;  and  being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
he  went  to  the  Bupi)er-table,  while 
Maud,  with  shaking  cold  limbs,  and 
filmy  vision,  sat  in  her  comer,  and 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with 
her. 

'  All  right  again  ?'  ho  asked,  when 
he  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  his  satis- 
faction. *  Eh  ?  no — ^not  quite,  I  see. 
Take  some  more  stuff.  No?  well, 
salts  then,  smelhng-bottle ;  don't 
faint,  you  know.'  From  a  stout 
dame  in  pink  satin  he  procured  a 
fat  bottle  of  benevolent  outside,  and 
pungent  contents.  *  There  now — 
do  you  good,  eh?'  Gordon  said, 
much  pleased,  when  after  a  few 
faltering  sniffs  Maud  looked  a 
degree  less  white,  a  tinge  of  colour 
came,  and  a  look  of  Ufe  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  was  better. 

'  By  Jove !  I  am  engaged  for  this/ 
Jack  exclaimed,  perceiving  that  the 
'  Lancers '  was  going  on ;  *  and  there's 
the  young  woman,  too.' 

*  Never  mind  me,'  Maud  begged, 

*  I  will  stay  here ;  my  partner  can 
come  for  me,  if  he  likes  me ;  I  am 
quite  safe.' 

*  Oh  1  well,  then,  perhaps,  do  you 
know,  I'd  better  go ;  she'll  swear  so, 
you  see,  if  I  don't  appear.'  He 
nodded  confidentially  to  Maud,  as 
he  hurried  off,  and  she  stood  by  the 
door  and  looked  at  the  dancers. 

As  she  moved  aside  to  let  some 
eople  pass  out  of  the  supper-room, 
er  dress  was  trodden  on,  and  look- 
ing up  to  ask  the  culprit  to  remove 
his  foot,  she  perceived  that  it  was 
Lanesborough.  He  saw  her  at  the 
same  moment,  and  he  apologised 
sti£9y,  and  gave  her  a  pin  to  repair 
the  damage  committed  by  his  foot. 
She  pinned  the  rent  together,  and 
said  something  about  the  crowd,  and 
long  dresses  —  something  stupid 
enough ;  but  that  broke  the  ice,  for 
she  was  resolved  to  speak  to  him. 

*  Are  we  not  even  to  be  firiends — ac- 
quaintances/ she  said  in  herself; 
'  have  we  quarrelled  ?'  She  looked 
at  him  when  he  turned  to  bring  her 
an  ice,  and  she  saw  that  her  first 
impression  was  just,  that  his  fiace 
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changed,  hardened  Trith  deeper 
lines,  and  an  expression  in  the  eye 
that  she  had  not  seen  when  they 
had  known  each  other  last  year. 

They  stood  at  the  chimney-piece, 
a  little  behind  the  door. 

'Are  all  the  Miss  Gomptons 
heteV  Hand  asked. 

'Tes;  no  —  Emma  is  not  here; 
only  Annie  and  Blanche/  he  added. 

'  Haye  you  been  hunting,  yet?' 

'  I  b^  pardon.' 

'Have  you  been  out  with  the 
hounds,  yet  V 

'  Hunting — oh !— I — no,not  much, 
only  once ;  it  is  too  early,  rather.' 

'Ton  have  been  going  about, 
perhaps,  traTelling?' 

'Tes,  I  think  so;  I've  been 
abzoad,  at  Spa.' 

'  Were  you  abroad  last  winter  ?' 

*  Last  winter?  no ;  I  was  in  Lin- 
eolnshire — at  Barkham.'  His  tone 
was  unmistakable  in  its  haughty 
surprise. 

Maud's  hand  shook  so  that  her 
spoon  &1L 

'  I  was  not  sure,  I—'  she  looked  up 
for  an  instant,  and  saw  his  face  flush 
and  his  lip  curl  as  he  bent  to  pick 
np  the  fiillen  spoon. 

'Has  Blanche  taught  you  to 
answer  letters  ?'  she  asked,  in  what 
she  meant  to  be  a  bantering  tone ; 
but  her  heart  was  in  her  throat 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Bow- 
ley  ?*  he  said,  giving  her  back  the 
spoon.  '  I  did  not  laiow  I  required 
teaching.' 

Maud  drew  a  long  breath  to  gain 
oouraga  '  Tou  never  answered  one 
that  vras  written  to  you  last  winter,' 
she  said.  '  Mamma  was  horrified 
when  you  had  never  answered—she 
invited  you  in  her  own  hand.  I 
~I  hope  you  are  penitent' 

There  was  a  moment  s  silence. 

'  I  never  got  any  letter  from  your 
mother.  No  invitation  ever  reached 
me,'  he  said. 

Then  she  looked  at  him,  and  a 

cbiU   ran  through  her  veins — his 

eye  fixed  her  with  so  strange  a 

glance. 

'  I  addressed  it  myself— I  saw  it 

go— it  was  to  ask  you  for  the  a  5th, 

last  year,'  she  said. 
'  I  never  was  invited  for  the  a  5th. 

No  letter  ever  reached  me  from 

you.' 


'  I  gave  the  envelope,  myself,  on 
the  19th ;  we  waited,  and  waited — ' 

She  stopped,  just  conscious  of  the 
wail  in  her  voice,  the  wild  pain  in 
her  eye,  that  was  betraying  her. 

•He  grew  very  pale,  and  took  hold 
of  the  mantelpiece  with  one  hand. 

'I  never  got  it— I  waited  too; 
God  knows  I  waited,'  he  said,  bit- 
terly. 'I  never  left  the  place— it 
never  came.' 

'  Would  you  have  come?'  she 
asked,  at  last,  in  a  husky  voice, 
when  they  had  stood  silent  a  httlo 
while. 

'  Gome!  would  I  have  come?  I 
tell  you,  I  thought  of  nothing  else ; 
you  know  I  would  have  come.' 

'  I  thought,  perhaps,'  she  said,  fal- 
tering, '  perhaps  you  had  forgotten 
— you  did  not  care.' 

He  laughed  bitterly.  '  When  I 
went  to  bed  I  dreamt  of  you ;  when 
I  awoke  you  were  there.  All  day, 
all  day,  I  was  haunted.  Do  you 
think  I  could  forget  you?  I  tell 
you,  to-night,  when  you  came  in  to 
that  room,  I  knew  it  was  you  before 
I  had  seen  you  or  heard  your  voice. 
I  felt  it' 

She  could  not  move,  nor  speak ; 
she  stood  hearing  as  in  a  dream, 
while  in  a  lower  tone  hurriedly  he 
continued — 

'  I  could  not  understand  it  I 
met  your  brother  somewhere,  on 
the  railway,  one  day,  and  his  man- 
ner was  so  odd/ 1  thought  he  meant 
to  cut  ma  I  saw  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  I  thought  it  was  a 
hint;  and  then  I  heard  that  there 
was  some  one — I  was  told  so— some 
one  approved  of,  that  had  been  asked 
to  the  house.  I  considered  myself 
dismissed.' 

Maud  shook  her  head  mechani- 
cally, and  then  they  stood  silent, 
and  in  one  lon^  look  read  in  each 
other's  eyes  the  joy,  unutterable,  lost 
to  them;  the  pain,  unutterable,  to 
come. 

Too  late !  One  echo  more  to  those 
words  that  have  been  ringing 
through  the  world  since  the  day 
that  the  angel  stood  at  the  gate  of 
Eden  with  his  flaming  swoi^ — too 
late !  And  to  her  woman's  heart  it 
came  differently  than  to  his,  this 
knowledge;  for  mingled  in  hor  was 
relief  intense  from  the  pressure  of  a 
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long  boTOo  burden,  with  tl^e  now 
pain  of  a  fresh  wound.  tSlie  luul  not 
sulVorod  hor  love  to  grow  as  \w  liad 
— to  weave  itself  into  sweet  pictures 
in  her  mind.  It  had  hardly  put 
forth  tender  buds  l)eforo  thev  Iwd 
been  cut  down — to  lx»  pressed  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  forbiiKlen  me- 
mory. No  hope  lived  in  her  to 
rereive  its  deatli blow;  rather  had  a 
stone  been  lifted  olY  the  fountain, 
and  the  stream  ha<l  not  yet  found 
how  narrow  and  stony  its  new  chan- 
nel must  be. 

It  was  ot  herwise  to  him.  He  was 
a  man,  and  ho  was  fettered — that 
w{is  what  sounded  in  his  ear  and 
throbUnl  in  his  brain.  Fetterfni 
— and  the  rivets  to  be  closed  by  his 
own  hand. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Rowley !'  a  voice  said 
close  to  them, 'I  have  had  such  a 
search ;  this  is  our  dance,  I  think.' 
The  ensign,  conscious  in  po«5:session 
of  a  right,  presented  his  arm. 

Ho  met  a  look  he  did  not  soon 
forget ;  but  Maud  did  not  answer. 

Lanesl)orough  said,  'She  is  en- 
gaged to  me,*  and  the  ensign  saw 
her  walk  away,  remaining  himself 
rooted  to  the  spot,  with  a  bewildered 
sense  of  catastrophe. 

It  was  all  a  dream  to  Maud ;  she 
knew  his  arm  was  round  her — she 
nmst  have  fallen  else ;  and  dreamlike 
the  notes  of  the  valse  wove  them- 
selves with  the  measured  cadence  of 
their  footsteps  into  her  misery  and 
his.  Never  to  be  disentangled  from 
it,  those  sad,  sweet  notes,  now  joy- 
ous, now  tearful ;  but  ever  in  float- 
ing measured  time,  that  like  the 
tide  waves  on  the  shore,  rose  and  fell 
unchanging — to  them  are  agony — to 
all  the  rest  a  valse. 

They  had  stopped,  and  were 
standing  by  a  window,  when  Lady 
liowley  came  up  with  her  niece. 
She  wajB  a  little  fussy,  not  quite 
cross,  but  nearly  so.  '  Where  had 
Maud  been  ?  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing ;  it  was  very  late ;  she  must  come 
at  once.'  Lady  Rowley  bestowed  a 
look,  half  irate,  at  the  tall  partner, 
whom  she  judged  to  be  some  flirt- 
ing oflQcer,  subversive  of  punctuality 
and  good  manners. 

'  I  will  get  your  cloak,  and  you 
must  follow,  she  said,  and  Maud 
tried  to  obey. 


'  Not  yet/  he  said,  and  his  breath 
came  with  a  sort  of  shudder. 

'  I  must  go,'  she  said  presently; 
'  it  is  better  to  go  at  once.' 

*  Stop, — '  his  voice  was  so  parched 
she  could  hardly  hear  it.  *  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you;'  but  he 
stojiped,  and  the  words  were  never 
Kiid. 

She  drew  him  with  her  out  of  the 
room;  Lady  Rowley  cloaked  and 
impatient  gave  hor  her  houmous; 
Maud  put  it  on  herself  twice ;  he 
had  let  it  fall ;  and  then  they  stood 
one  moment  near  each  other  in  the 
dark,  cold  portico. 

A  link-boy  yelled  himself  hoarse 
in  behalf  of  the  carriage,  and  old 
Sir  Henry  Wynn,  the  steward, 
was  in  a  state  of  ferocious  polite- 
ness, because  theirs  was  before  his 
brougham. 

*  Oh,  no !  let  him  have  the  plea- 
sure— charming.' 

'  Well,  pray—' 

*  Oh,  no  I  not  at  all.' 

5e  thrust  Lady  Rowley's  petti- 
coats in  after  her,  and  almost  shut 
the  door  without  waiting  for  Maud. 

'  One  minute.  Sir  Henry !'  Lady 
Rowley  exclaimed,  laughing.  '  My 
daughter  is  left  behind.' 

*  Ten  thousand  pardons,  I'm  sure. 
Charming  ball,  was  it  not?  I  will 
take  care  of  your  dress.  Good  night,' 
and  he  shut  them  in  with  a  king, 
and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

Maud  leant  her  head  on  the  win- 
dow. Poor  Maud !  The  night  wind 
touched  her  brow  gently,  and  stirred 
her  hair.  It  could  not  cool  the 
burning  pain  within;  but  it  felt 
like  the  tender  touch  of  love.  That 
love  that  had  spoken  through  his 
voice  to  her  very  soul,  that  had 
seemed  twin  with  her  very  being, 
now  that  it  must  be  torn,  riven,  from 
her.  The  others  slept  Lady  Row- 
ley snored  a  little ;  ^nma,  the  niece, 
dreamt  confusedly,  kicked  off"  her 
shoes,  and  apologised  .half  awake  to 
Maud,  who  did  not  hear  her.  Her 
thoughts  were  in  a  throbbing  chaos 
that  would  assume  no  form,  not  even 
that  of  misery.  *  Where  was  it, 
that  letter  he  had  never  received, 
where,  where  can  it  be?'  she  mut- 
tered. *  Oh,  patience !  wait,  wait, 
surely  one  hour  more — only  one 
hour.'    A  sob  rose  in  her  throat ;  its 
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Bound  roused  her  to  the  self-control 
she  had  nearly  lost ;  and  she  sat  up, 
closing  her  eyes,  and  then  opening 
them  in  the  strained  agony  of  im- 
patience, '  Oh,  ^when  &ould  they 
aniTe  !* 

Atlaslr- 

The  mother  and  consin  lit  their 
candles.  Yawning  with  half-oloaed 
eyes,  they  bade  each  other  good 
night,  kfased  Maud's  cold  cheek, 
aibi  went  up  stairs.  When  they 
were  gone,  Mand  tamed  back, 
pnahed  open  the  baize  door  that  led 
to  the  sitting-room,  and  went  in, 
tfaroQgh  the  dark  drawing-room  into 
tiie  li&e  room  beyond;  where,  as  if 
it  had  been  yesterday,  she  remem* 
bered  her  mother  sitting  at  the 
table,  and  herself  standing  by  her, 
and  laying  the  envelope  ready 
stamped  and  directed  beside  the 
blottmg-book.  All  flashed  across 
her  memory,  as  she  made  her  way 
by  the  dim  light  of  her  taper  np  to 
the  wiiting-table.  Her  hand,  her 
limbs  shook  oonrolsiyely  as  she  put 
down  tiie  light  and  took  hold  of  the 
writing-book. 

An  hoar  after  she  was  still  there, 
standing  qoiet  and  cold,  with  tiie 
flickering  pale  light  of  the  taper  on 
her  fiuse,  for  she  had  f oand  the  let- 
ter. It  lay,  as  it  had  lain  long, 
between  two  leaves  of  blotting- 
paper,  folded,  dated,  neatly — cdl 
ready  to  be  pat  in  its  cover. 

She  had  found,  first,  another  folded 

paper — ^the  long  missed  receipt  she 

had  brought  to  her   mother  that 

same  morning,  and  then  some  bills, 

and  then  the  letter;  and  she  had 

read  it  through,  and  then  remained 

standing,  quietly,  scarcely  conscious 

of  herselt    The  candle  sunk  at  last 

into  the  socket,  and  went  out,  and 

then  she  raised  her  head,  and  drew 

breath  in    a  long   shudder.     She 

groped  her  way  out  of  the  room, 

ibnnd  a  spark  of  light  still  in  the 

poange    lamp,    aikI    reached    her 
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She  did  not  sit  up  in  her  crashed 
ball-dress  like  a  heroine ;  she  struck 
a  lucifer,  lit  a  candle,  undressed,  and 
went  to  bed.  But  alone  in  long 
dark  hours  she  lay,  and  did  battle 
with  her  misery;  and  her  broken 
&te  was  borne  bravely  back,  though 
with  a  hunting,  d^g,  strength, 
from  crashing  her. 

She  conquered.  For  when  the 
day  broke^  and  the  dim  cold  light  of 
a  winter  morning  stole  into  the 
room,  she  rose,  and  destroyed  the 
letter,  so  that  she  might  never  look 
at  it  again  —  so  that  her  mother 
might  never  know  that  her  hand  it 
had  been  that  had  let  slip  the 
thread  of  her  daughter's  life. 

Post  seriptum. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell. 

Blanche  Gompton's  marriage  to 
C!olonel  Lanesborough  took  place  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  there  were 
*  no  cards.' 

Catastrophes  are  improbable,  not 
to  say  impossible  now-a-days.  When 
one's  bride  elect  has  had  twelve  ink- 
stands and  ten  paper-knives  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  dearest  friends, 
and  has  bought  no  end  of  fine 
clothes  for  a  trousseau  one  cannot 
say  that  one  has  made  a  little  mis- 
take, and  that  one  would  rather 
marry  some  one  else. 

Nobody  runs  away — it  is  bad 
style.  People  learn  to  arrange  any 
little  mistakes  of  that  sort  very 
nicely;  nothing  is  known  out  of 
their  own  laundry  of  the  state  of  the 
household  linen;  and  Mrs.  Lyster 
told  everybody  that  'It  was  the 
luckiest  thing  in  the  world  that  her 
dear  colonel  had  got  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  him.  How  ill  he  looked; 
all  the  effects,  of  that  horrid  Crimean 
fever;  and  was  it  not  a  pity  Miss 
Bowley's  good  looks  should  have 
lasted  so  short  a  time— she  had  pro- 
mised to  be  so  pretty !' 
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HOLIDAY  time  is  oomo,  or 
cnininjr.  Your  thoughts  bcp^in 
to  wandtT  from  evenchiy  mattors, 
and  are  running  on  maps,  giiido- 
l)Ooks,  and  carpot-baprs.  You  invest 
money  in  travelling  knioknaoks,  in- 
stinctively as  it  were,  without  any 
delinito  purpose.  Your  eye>s  keep 
peering  towards  divers  points  of  the 
compass;  and  you  don't  want  an 
idle  but  an  active  holiday;  for  your 
time,  you  think,  is  hardly  yet  como 
to  join  the  fogies  of  Bath  or  the 
dowagers  of  Cheltenham. 

Shall  you  take  holiday  in  Wales? 
Well,  Wales  is  pretty,  though  small ; 
but  the  clouds  are  for  ever  drop- 
ping rain.  On  one  or  two  favoured 
spots  (])erhaps  on  many)  it  rains 
every  day  in  the  year.  Anotlier 
defect  in  Welsh  scenery  is,  that 
often  and  often,  when  you  have 
a  fine  view  before  you,  you  turn 
round,  and  behold  nothing  at  all! 
Nevertheless,  the  waterfalls  (Dol- 
gelly,  for  instance)  are  exquisite, 
not  merely  from  the  copious  allow- 
ance of  fluid,  but  because  they 
tumble  down  what  Virgil  calls  viuo 
snUlin  sfun — shelves  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock.  It  is  a  rush  of  white 
foam  down  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 
Snowdon,  too,  is  fi^ne  and  panora- 
mic; and  up  Cader  Idns  is  a  nice 
little  walk  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  tender  years.  Boiled 
ducks  are  so  capital  an  Anglesea 
dish  that  you  try  to  reprwluce  it 
after  your  return— and  fail,  if  you 
have  not  found  out  their  secret. 
Still,  on  reflection,  you  leave  the 
land  of  Taffies,  goats,  and  leeks  to 
stand  over  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  It  is  not  adventurous 
enough,  nor  cheap  enough,  although 
a  pleasant  beat  for  commercial  tra- 
vellers. 

In  Scotland?  Ah!  Scotland  merits 
serious  consideration.  The  moun- 
tains round  the  maritime  lochs, 
rising  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  dis- 
play every  inch  of  their  stature. 
The  inland  lochs  are  not  too  large, 
yet  quite  large  enough  to  be  im- 
posing.    Whether  sprinkled  with 


islets  or  girt  with  granite  they  arc 
lovely  in  all  their  differences.  Scotch 
landscajKis  are  models  of  artistic 
composition.  They  are  studies 
which  show  the  painter  how  to  put 
his  elements  together  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  Edinburgh  had  only 
the  climate  of  Naples,  what,  I  pray, 
would  be  the  name  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque capital  in  Europe  ?  Scotch 
air  gives  the  appetite  Scotch  fere 
deserves.  But  a  tour  in  Scotland 
now  costs  dear.  Besides,  you  want 
to  get  abroad,  as  a  still  greater  no- 
velty, and  also  to  air  your  French 
and  German  if  you  happen  to  be 
possessed  of  a  sprinkling  of  either. 

Abroad,  therefore,  you  decide  to 
go.  To  the  Rhine,  or  the  German 
baths?  No;  you  want  mountains, 
not  hills.  Try  then,  for  this  once, 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps. 
The  mere  expectation  of  making  tho 
excursion  is  an  inducement  to  the 
study  of  three  important  modera 
languages.  Knowledge,  generally, 
is  power;  a  special  knowledge  of 
languages  is  economy  and  freedom 
to  roam.  Our  countrymen,  indeed, 
arc  irresistible  and  incompressible 
travellers ;  they  burst  forth,  and  are 
explosively  scattered  over  the  Con- 
tinent, in  spite  of  infirmity,  age,  and 
ignorance  of  language.  They  often 
fancy  that  foreigners  are  merely 
dciif,  and  that  by  speaking  English 
loudly  they  will  be  understood. 
They  do  get  understood,  sometimes, 
providentially. 

Observe,  in  your  mind's  eye,  that 
cheery  old  gentleman  and  his  ami- 
able fourteen-year-old  son,  as  they 
hastily  enter  a  restaurant  at  Dijon. 
'  Coffee '  is  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages, 60  he  easily  gets  his  cup 
of  cafe,  or  coffee.  By  pointing  to 
the  brandy  decanter,  rather  than  by 
shouting  'Glass!'  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  glass  of  brandy.  Bnt 
canny  Glasgow  is  his  home,  and 
toddy  his  native  drink— his  mother's 
milk.  So  he  calls  for  *  Water !'  and 
taps  and  coaxes  the  ooffee-pot  to 
intimate  that  the  water  is  to  be  hot. 
He  might  have  gone  on  tapping  all 
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nig^t  long;  bat  his  goaidiaa  angel^ 
thioagh  the  agency  of  a  voice  from 
a  OGonier,  intimateB  to  the  lady  pr&- 
Bkiing  at  the  bar  what  it  is  the 
gentleinan  wants.  The  Oaledonian 
neetar  is  brewed,  and  the  grateful 
dzinker  informs  his  interpreter  that 
he  is  off,  that  night,  by  express  to 
LjODs;  thence  to  GeneTa  and  to 
Bone;  perhaps  to  Qcoioa.  He  has 
no  tone  to  excorsionize  amongst 
the  hills  and  Tall^ys— <inly  fiye 
veeks  to  do  it  all;  and,  certainly, 
down  the  Bhine. 

'  Bat  why  harry  away  frcnn  Switz- 
flriand  and  Northern  Italy  to  waste 
tune  in  seeing  the  Rhine?  There 
IS  no  occasion  for  you  to  tiayd 
there  for  scenery,  if  you  are  going 
to  Berne  and  to  Genoa.' 

'Ah!  BatI  want  to  say  I  haye 
aeenit' 

Fortone  may  &yoar  the  brave 
tiavdler;  and  doe&  There  ia  a 
legend  of  an  Englishman— one  of  the 
Smiths— who  explored  the  whole  of 
Gemian  Switzerland  with  no  more 
exteDsnre  vocabolary  than  'Bett' — 
bed;  and  'Brot'— bread.  There- 
fore, my  reader,  let  nothing  discoa- 
lage  yoa.  Plahi  English  will  often 
senre  good  stead.  Still,  for  those 
who  are  fond  of  rambling,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  stock  of  the  neces- 
stties  of  life,  in  French  words,  and 
also  in  Italian  and  German. 

The  Pyrenees,  indeed,  are  tempt- 
ing, especially  as  they  call  for  no 
otber  hngaage  bat  French;  but 
they  are  less  lof^  than  the  Alps, 
the  area  th^  cover  is  less  extensive, 
their  distance  from  England  is 
greater,  they  are  a  chain,  and  not  a 
groan  of  moantains.  Bat  were  th^ 
eqou  in  all  other  raspecis,  one  spe- 
cuJ  fieatnrs  alone  woald  confer  on 
the  latter  a  decided  saperiority.  The 
Spanish  side  of  the  I^renees— theur 
Boathem  slope— whidi  one  woald 
expect  to  find  adorned  with  almost 
tropcal  loxariance,  is  naked,  ste- 
lile,  and  oninviting,  whilst  the  cor- 
ittponding  portion  of  the  Alps  is 
•11  that  is  verdant,  rich,  and  lovely. 
I  don't  say  that-the  roads  are  not 
now  and  then  dasfy;  it  ia  difficalt 
to  have  numths  of  snnshine  withont 
flome  dast;  bat,  injspite  of  this  and 
one  or  two  other  small  drawbacks, 
the  Swiss-Italian  lakes  and  valleys 
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are  an  earthly  paradise,  an  Eden  of 
foliage  and  frnit,  which  most  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  soathem  slope  of  the  Alps 
shoold  be  reserved  for  a  second 
holiday  amongst  the  hills.  There 
is  more  than  enoagh  to  oocapy  the 
first  in  rambling  over  the  Jora,  the 
Lake  of  Laceme  district,  and  the 
Bernese  Oberland  or  Upperland. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  Korthem 
Switzerland  is  really  npperland  in 
comparison  with  the  soathem  can- 
tons. The  ascent  to  cross  the  Alps 
from  the  northern  side  is  strikingly 
less  considerable  than  the  descent 
into  Italy.  In  going  down,  yoa  keep 
making  a  sacoeasion  of  plnnges, 
each  of  which  opens  to  yoa  a  novel 
region. 

At  the  highest  point  yoa  are  in  a 
treeless  land,  anudst  barren  peaks, 
stanted  herbage,  and  catting  winds. 
Yoar  driver  pats  the  drag  to  his 
wheel,  and  sets  off  at  a  trot  Ton 
sooa  come  to  a  few  dwarf,  weather- 
beaten  firs;  the  sparse  and  wretched 
firs  increase  to  a  forest ;  the  air  is 
simply  fresh  and  bracing.  Yoa 
plange  again ;  oaks,  elms,  apple, 
and  cherry  trees  appear.  Anotner 
plange  brmgs  yoa  to  the  region  of 
chestnats;  yoa  beffin  to  think  there 
can  be  no  farther  descent,  when,  lo! 
before  yoa  opens  a  porple  hollow, 
into  which  yoa  see  at  once  that  yoa 
most  plange  again,  which  yon  do 
forthwith,  still  trotting  down-hill 
with  the  drag  on,  between  festooned 
vines,  molbeorry  and  fig  trees,  and  a 
tomperatore  which  effectoally  illos- 
trates  the  fiible  of  the  North  Wind 
and  the  Son,  making  yoa  succes- 
sively doff  yoar  overcoat,  cravat,  and 
waistcoat  And  yoa  have  still  seve- 
ral farther  dips  to  make  before 
reaching  the  grand  level  of  Pied- 
mont and  Lonuwrdy. 

It  is  this  interminable  descent 
which  renders  walking  down  the 
Alps  so  mach  longer  an  affiur  than 
walking  np  them;  and  even  deter- 
mined pedestrians  will  often  take 
to  the  diligence  to  get  over  the 
groand  more  rapidly.  Bat  if  yoa 
are  in  no  particalar  harry  to  avail 
yoarself  of  vehicalar  asastance  a 
satisjbctory  bargain  with  a  retam 
carriage  may  often  be  made. 

All  the  passes  of  the  Alps  are  so 
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iK-autiful  that  ihvy  all,  witliout  ex- 
ception, deserve  to  bo  seen.  At 
least  one  holiday  "will  bo  well  de- 
voted  to  crossing  and  re-eropsing 
them  from  one  side  to  the  (>tl:er, 
keeping  as  much  on  the  Italian  side 
as  you  can. 

Thus,  supposing  yon  begin  at  the 
western  end,  the  railway  will  take 
you,  via  Chaml)ery,  to  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  where  it  stops  until  the 
grand  tunnel  is  completed.  Thence 
you  can  cross  Jilont  Cenis  by  dili- 
gence, hired  carriage,  or  on  foot,  to 
Susa.  From  Susa  the  rail  will  take 
you  to  |Turin.  Proceed  thence  to 
Aosta,  as  you  can  or  as  you  please, 
and  walk  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
to  Martigny.  The  rail  will  take 
you  up  the  Valais  part  of  the  way 
to  Brieg,  whence  you  may  walk  or 
ride  over  the  Simplon  (a  magnifi- 
cent pass)  to  Dome  D'Ossola.  From 
Domo  D'Ossola  you  can  easily  reach 
either  the  Lago  d'Orta,  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  or  both.  On  the  latter, 
steamers  will  take  you  to  the  Beau- 
tiful Islands,  and  afterwards  to 
Locarno  (where  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  fell  in  from  the  weight 
of  the  snow,  and  buried  ever  so 
many  people  alive,  the  winter  before 
last).  From  Locarno  to  Bellinzona; 
from  Bellinzona  to  Lugamo,  over 
Monte  Cenere.  The  Lake  of  Lu- 
gamo is  preferred  by  Topffer  (an 
accomplished  painter  as  well  as 
author)  to  the  famous  Lake  of 
Gomo.  It  is  both  grand  and  deli- 
cious. See  it  well  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  beg  somebody  to  fire 
a  cannon,  to  let  you  hear  the  echoes. 
From  Lugano  ascend  Monte  Salva- 
dor on  foot,  and  then  return  to  Bel- 
linzona. From  Bellinzona  follow 
the  Val  Leventina,  resting  and  re- 
freshing at  Faido  and  Airolo,  where 
are  excellent  inns.  Gross  the  St. 
Gothard;  descend  to  Amstag,  Al- 
torf,  and  Fliielen,  where  you  will 
find  a  steamer  which  will  take  you 
to  Lucerne,  after  having  accom- 
plished as  nice  a  little  zigzag  trip  as 
the  heart  of  man  or  woman  can  wish. 

But  to  do  all  this  in  a  moderate 
space  of  time  you  must  reach  your 
starting-point  rapidly.  The  high 
railway  road  between  Paris  and  the 
South  is  so  chopped  up  into  short 
bits  by  small  stations  that  it  makes 


a  great  difTerenco  of  time — not  so 
much  of  cash  expended — whether 
you  clear  the  distance  by  express 
or  by  ordinary  omnibus  trains. 
Continental  railway  distances,  and 
their  cost,  must  be  estimated  not  as 
the  crow  flies,  nor  even  as  the  car- 
riage-road runs,  but  by  the  length 
of  iron-path,  often  tortuous,  which 
you  have  to  traverse  between  two 
places.  Thus,  you  can  post  from 
Paris  to  Geneva  by  a  shorter  route 
than  you  can  from  Paris  to  Gham- 
bery;  but  it  costs  more  to  go  to 
Geneva  by  rail ;  for  the  reason  that, 
in  both  cases,  you  have  to  go  to 
Culoz,  whence  to  Chaml)ery  is  a 
short,  direct  sweep  of  the  line ;  but 
from  thence  to  Geneva  it  has  to 
retrograde  and  turn  about,  to  hu- 
mour the  hard-hearted  rocks  and 
obstructive  hills  which  make  the 
Ehone  alter  his  course  at  their  plea- 
sure. Sometimes  the  zigzags  of  con- 
tinental railways  are  so  great  and 
absurd  as  to  tempt  the  tourist  to 
leave  them  and  drive  across  country 
from  point  to  point.  To  go  from 
Galais,  which  is  on  the  coast,  to  Dun- 
kerque,  which  is  also  on  the  coast, 
there  being  no  direct  rail  l^tween 
the  two,  you  must  run  far  into  the 
interior  to  Hazebrouck  (please  look 
at  your  map),  there  change  train, 
and  rush  back  to  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  again.  And  you  pay  for 
the  whole  distance  performed  exactly 
as  if  you  had  gone  on  straight  south- 
wards. It  is  such  a  wasteful  throw- 
ing of  your  money  into  the  jjockets 
of  the  company,  that  you  are  tempted 
indignantly  to  take  a  trap  to  convey 
you  by  road  via  Gravelines. 

If  you  walk  any  of  your  zigzags, 
you  will  have  to  be  provided  with  a 
few  small  necessaries.  Don't  make 
the  ndstake  of  wearing  a  hglit  straw 
hat  because  you  are  going  to  bo 
exposed  to  sun-heat,  but  a  thick 
felt  one,  thickly  lined,  and  imper- 
vious to  calorific  radiation,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Turks  and  Arabs 
wear  turbans.  Your  imabrella  will 
prove  a  very  treasure.  In  a  side 
pocket  of  my  little  bag  I  always 
carry  a  store  of  Uttle  utilities  which 
weigh  nothing  and  take  still  less 
room;  viz.,  a  few  stout  needles 
ready  threaded  with  black  and  vriih. 
grey  thread  (not  cotton) ;  a  tailor's 
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thimble;  a  few  buUons  of  the  sorts 
most  used;  a  metal  box  witli  luci- 
fiara;  a  candle's  end ;  two  or  three 
yards  of  twine;  a  pair  of  leather 
Bhoestrings;  a  widgeon's  or  other 
snail  duck's  wing,  to  brush  off  dust 
before  entering  a  Tillage  or  hotel ; 
an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  to  be  re- 
plied if,  and  as  soon  as  taken ;  a 
I^iiial  of  pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine ; 
a  bottle,  the  size  of  your  little  finger, 
filled  with  essential  oil  of  lavender 
[If  yoQ  have  to  occupy  a  bed  sua- 
peeted  to  be  haunted,  drop  five 
drops  at  the  oil  between  the  sheets, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  towards 
each  corner,  and  it  will  drive  away 
intmders  for  a  couple  of  nights] ;  a 
'Ximea '  news^per,  to  wrap  up  sand- 
wichfls,  botanical  specimens,  <&& ;  a 
fsw  visiting  cards ;  the  envelopes  of 
two  or  three  letters  addressed  to 
self,  and  an  old  passport  to  establish 
identity  in  case  of  need.  Ko  pass- 
port is  required  now  for  France  or 
Switzerland.  If  you  intend  enter- 
ing Austria  you  must  have  one  ready 
in  due  fonn. 

In  walking,  begin  slowly,  increas- 
ing the  pace  afterwards,  if  so  in- 
elmed.  Good  guides  have  ahnost 
always  to  moderate  the  first  efforts 
of  candidates  for  pedestrian  success. 
Baedeker's  (of  the  '  Guide  Book  0 
mle  is  to  set  from  sixty  to  seventy 
steps  per  minute  up  steep  ascents, 
and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  on 
level  ground  or  down  smooth  de- 
scents. It  is  surprising  how  far  slow 
eontituious  walking  will  take  you  in  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  Walkers  of  this 
class,  who  scarcely  seem  to  stir,  will, 
in  the  end,  leave  '  splendid  starters ' 
behind  theuL  Measure  your  pro- 
gress not  by  the  distance  which 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  but 
by  that  already  traversed.  While 
climlnng,  look  for  encouragement 
behind  and  below  you,  rather  than 
before  and  above  you.  'Excelsior' 
is  ever  your  motto,  but  carried  out 
humbly  and  perseveringly.  If  you 
have  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  travelling  companion  whose  pace 
is  filter  than  your  own,  before  start- 
ing make  a  strict  stipulation  that  he 
shiill  omform  to  your  paca  You 
are  journeying  on  foot,  not  racing. 
When  fatigue  begins,  pleasure  ends, 
and  notlmig    t^ds  to  weariness 


sooner  than  incessant  straining  to 
follow  a  £Bstcr  walker.  If  he  will 
not  go  softly,  as  agreed,  let  him 
'gang  his  ain  gate'  and  pursue  his 
farther  course  alone.  The  suffer- 
ings of  army  stragglers,  in  this  re- 
spect, amount  to  torture. 

Pedestrian  tours  and  ascents  of  se- 
cond-class altitudes  '  sound '  greater 
feats  than  they  really  are,  because 
the  time  occupied  is  carefully  noted, 
and  the  points  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival specified ;  but  many  a  sports- 
man does  as  much  or  more  without 
thinlriTig  he  has  performed  anything 
extraordinary.  Grouse  and  snipe 
have  led  many  a  man  a  dance,  over 
the  moor  and  through  the  marsh, 
quite  equal  to  an  average  Alpine  day. 
I  mention  this  to  encourage  novices 
and  prevent  their  being  fnghtened 
by  the  mere  names  of  acclivities 
known  to  be  non-dangerous.  (Par- 
don the  word.)  Faint  heart  never 
won  fiur  mountain;  therefore  dare 
to  look  a  hill-top  boldly  in  the  face. 
At  the  end  of  your  walk  treat  your- 
self as  if  you  were  a  horse ;  don't 
put  yourself  into  the  stable  at  once, 
if  heated,  bat  after  a  short  repose 
take  a  turn  or  two;  lead  yourself 
about  the  court-yard,  the  garden, 
or  the  dining-room,  to  prevent  the 
stiffness  which  might  result  from 
sudden  rest 

As  to  company,  two  is  the  very 
best  travelling  number.  It  is  good 
not  to  be  quite  alone  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, even  if  the  accident  be  no 
worse  than  a  fiy  in  your  eye.  Three 
is  not  bad,  especially  if  two  of  the 
three  (as  two  sisters)  can  occupy 
the  same  bed-room.  The  coupe  of 
a  diligence — a  pleasant  placc^holds 
three.  Four  do  well  together  under 
many  circumstances,  particularly  if 
two  rooms  suffice.  Four  exactly  fill 
a  hired  cal^he  (such  as  you  would 
cross  the  Alps  in  by  the  carriage 
roads),  dividing  the  expense  conve- 
niently. Five  is  a  very  awkward 
figure.  After  four,  it  is  not  'Tho 
more  the  merrier/  but '  the  melan- 
cholier;*  a  fifth  person  is  almost 
always  one  too  nuiny.  But  it  is  far 
better  to  be  alone  than,  to  travel  in 
uncongenial,  capricious,  exacting, 
selfish,  or  uncertain-tempered  com- 
pany. The  choice  of  one's  travelling 
associates  requires  great  caution  and 
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consideration ;  for  many  and  many 
have  8tjirtcd  friends  who  have  re- 
turned (juite  tlie  contrary. 

If  your  party  bo  nuinorous,  an- 
other precaution  will  have  to  be  at- 
tendee! to. 

Somebody  lias  called  Tnt<Tlacken 
a  great  hotel  with  a  road  running 
through  it ;  but  all  Switzerland  is 
virtually  an  hotel,  with  roads,  foot- 
paths, and  sometimes  no  path  at  all, 
running  through  it.    Frequently,  on 
your  arrival,  you  find  every  apart- 
ment in  your  wing  of  that  '  hotel ' 
occupied.      In  full  season,  in  tine 
weatiier,  when   the    grand  tide  of 
travellers,  composed  of  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages,  rushes,  like 
an  overflowing  stream,  from  town  to 
town,  from  isolated  hotel  to  pic- 
turesque site,  the  uncertainty  and 
worry  of  procuring  accommodation 
greatly  detract  from  the  pleasure  of 
the   tour.     It   becomes  a  race,  a 
wrestling-match  who  shall  get  first 
and  secure  a  sleeping-place ;  it  is  a 
struggle,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for 
lodging.    Supposing  your  itinerary 
to  l>e  laid  out  befoi^hand,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  write  to  the  master  of 
the  hotel  where  you  are  going,  to 
engage  what  you  want.    If  there  is 
not  time  to  write,  telegraph,  which 
you  can  cheaply  do.     Within  the 
limits  of  Switzerland  a  telegram  of 
twenty  words  costs  one  franc;   of 
from  twenty-one  to  fifty  words,  two 
francs ;  of  from  fifty-one  to  a  hun- 
dred  words,    three   francs.     Tele- 
grams may  be  given  into  the  charge 
of  every  post-office.    If  that  post- 
office  is  not  also  a  telegraph  office,  it 
is  bound  to  transmit  the  telegram 
to  the  nearest  telegraph-office  with- 
out delay.     For  so  slight  an  ex- 
pense it  is  not  worth  risking  having 
to  sleep  no  one  knows  where.    In  no 
country  is  electricity  more  utilized 
than  in  Switzerland.    In  the  federal 
palace  at  Berne  there  are  electric 
clocks  in  all  the  principal  rooms. 
The  bells  are  upon  an  ingenious 
electrical  plan.    A  handle  placed  in 
the  wall  of  each  room,  by  being 
pushed  any  number  of  times,  gives 
the  same  number  of  strokes  to  a  bell 
in  the  messengers  room;   and  as 
each  room  has  its  number,  he  imme- 
diately knows  where  his  services  are 
required. 


But  l)efore  von  can  write  or  tele- 
graph,  you  must  first  decide  to  what 
hotel  you  intend  going;  therefore, 
to  help  travellers,  I  spoke  last 
month,  and  shall  speak  again,  of 
crc-ature  comforts  as  I  found  them. 
The  reader  must  have  perused 
many  narratives — both  fiction  and 
professed  reality — in  which  the  X)er- 
sonages  appear  entirely  to  dispense 
with  the  three  articles  of  food, 
drink,  and  money.  Not  the  slight- 
est allusion  is  ever  made  to  their 
needing  support  by  victuals,  what 
those  victuals  cost,  how  payment 
was  made,  nor  in  what  shape  the 
means  of  payment  were  carried 
alx)ut.  j  Refreshments  and  a  circulat- 
ing medimn  were  superfluities  not 
worth  a  thought.  Our  record  is 
more  practical,  having  purposely 
given  meals  and  prices,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  likely  to  follow 
in  our  steps.  If  the  reader  can  live 
on  air,  and  make  a  repast  off  the 
morning  breeze;  if  he  can  sleep 
hke  a  bird  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
he  may  skip  such  particulars  as 
irrelevant.    I  cannot. 

As  to  cash  and  its  conveyance: 
The  most  convenient  money  to  carry 
during  a  ramble  in  central  Europe 
is  French  gold,  *.  e.,  napoleons, 
twenty-franc  pieces.  Ten -franc 
pieces  are  inconveniently  small,  and 
troublesome  to  count ;  politely  de- 
cline them,  therefore,  if  offered  by 
the  banker. 

Suppose  I  start  with  looo  francs 
(40/.) — not  necessarily  meaning  to 
spend  it  all.  I  seal  it  in  separate 
little  packets  of  100  francs  each, 
which  I  carry  in  a  small  linen  bag 
tied  with  tape,  in  the  same  pocket 
as  my  porte-monnaie.  Whenever 
the  porte-monnaie  waxes  light,  I 
transfer  to  it,  from  the  treasury  tog, 
one  hundred  francs  at  a  tima  In 
the  bag  is  a  scrap  of  paper,  in- 
scribed— 

'  Started,  August  i,  with  1000  francs. 

'Took,  August  I,  I  oof. 

»  »        4,  loof.^ 

„  „         8,  I  oof.' 

and  so  on ;  balancing  the  account, 
at   last,  with   'Brought  back,  so 
much.' 
Cash  accounts  were  not  so  eajsy 
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in  my  hot  youth,  when  neyer  mind 
irho  was  king!  It  is  now  some 
dozen  yeais  ago  that  the  Swiss  ef- 
feeted  a  grand  monetary  refonn, 
abolishing  the  awful  confosion  of 
mtall  coin  which  then  reigned  pa- 
lamoont  (each  canton  haying  its 
own  small  moneys,  di£fering  in  size« 
stunp,  name,  and  valne :  Ihe  learn- 
ing onr  multiplication-table  is  a 
pleasing  recreation  compared  with 
the  mastering  of  the  old  Swiss 
ooinage),  and  adopting  through- 
out ti^  Confederation  the  French 
system  of  francs  consisting  of  a 
hundred  centimes.  Swiss  francs 
are  the  same  as  French  and  Sardi- 
nian in  principle  and  general  ap- 
pearance— silyer  coins  less  than 
onr  shilling.  Not  so  the  divisions 
of  the  franc,— excepting  the  silver 
half-franc.  France  has  copper  sous 
(five  centimes)  and  copper  two-sous 
pieces  (ten  centimes),  which  will 
not  pass  in  Switzerland.  The  word 
'  sou '  is  rarely  or  never  heard  there ; 
Switzerland  has  abolished  '  coppers,' 
and  adopted  centimes  in  markets 
and  all  daily  dealings^  with  practi- 
cal sincerity.  .What  would  be  pence 
and  halfpence  with  us,  are  repre- 
sented by  small  pieces  of  brass  or 
base  money,  silvered  or  white- 
metalled  OTcr,  legibly  stamped 
'Helvetia'  on  one  side,  and  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  centimes  on  the 
other. 

These  little  counters  are  light  and 
eouTenient  change  to  carry,  much 
moro  so  even  than  the  present  sous 
of  France ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  reckon 
that  five  twenty-centimes  pieces 
make  a  franc;  that  one  twenty-cen- 
tunes  piece,  two  ten-centimes  pieces, 
and  two  five-centimes  pieces  make 
half  a  franc.  The  only  objection  to 
&em  is  that,  in  the  dark  or  in  a 
hurried  payment,  the  base-metal 
change  may  be  mistaken  and  con- 
fdsed  with  silver  coin.  But  they 
ftd  different,  more  smooth  and 
greasy*  and  with  a  littie  use  may  be 
reoog^iized  by  the  touch.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  got  as  fiur  as  cen- 
times in  England,  still,  having  gone 
so  &r  as  to  reform  our  '  coppers/  it 
is  worth  consideration  whether 
something  similar  might  not  prove 
useful  here.  Till  you  have  tried  it, 
you  have  no  idea  whataluxury  it  is 


to  be  rid  of  a  ponderous  pocketful 
of  browns.  Immediately  we  give  up 
the  principle  (as  we  have  given  it 
up  in  imitation  of  the  French)  that 
a  penny-piece  must  weigh  a  penny- 
worth of  copper,  we  open  the  door 
to  the  adoption  of  any  kind  of  coun- 
ter, even  of  small  composite  metal 
coin,  which  may  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  convenience.  By  pro- 
curing French  gold  either  at  Calais, 
Boulogne,  or  Paris,  the  traveller 
will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
exchange  in  his  fiivour.  In  any  de- 
cent inn  in  Switzerland,  English  gold, 
and  in  most  towns  Bank  of  England 
notes,  can  be  exchanged;  but  the 
bearer  must  be  content  to  receive 
the  conventional  value  of  twenty-, 
five  francs  to  the  sovereign,  without 
the  additional  centimes  to  which 
the  state  of  the  money-market 
moetiy  entitles  him.  In  short,  an 
innkeeper  will  not  be  a  banker,  un- 
less it  turns  to  his  own  advantage. 

Make  sure  that  you  are  taken  to 
the  inn  you  intend,  and  are  not  kid- 
napped by  some  other  innkeeper, 
wluch  will  occasionally  occur  if  you 
don't  look  sharp.  Above  all,  take 
care  to  know  where  you  are  tdcen. 

Arriving  at  Berne,  by  rail,  with 
my  children,  one  evening,  after  dark, 
I  found  myself  the  object  of  great 
civility  on  the  part  of  a  railway  con- 
ductor. To  what  inn  was  I  going  ? 
He  would  put  us  in  the  way  of  it 

We  were  going  to  the '  Pension 
Herter,'  otherwise  '  Hutel  du  Singe.' 
He  did  put  us  into  an  omnibus  (of 
which  we  were  the  sole  occupants), 
and  gave  strictly  confidential  direc- 
tions to  the  driver.  Where  we  were 
set  down,  we  entered.  I  told  the 
Eoman-nosed  head-waiter  {somme- 
Her  you  must  call  him,  not  gtirgon) 
that  we  had  been  reconmiended  to 
the  house  by  a  gentleman  (naming 
him)  connected  with  one  of  the  em- 
bassies. Blandly  smirking  and  bow- 
ing, he  replied  that  he  perfectly 
knew  tiiat  gentleman. 

We  went  to  bed ;  not  I  to  slum- 
ber. My  room,  though  vast,  was 
filled  with  a  close  and  frowsy  atmo- 
spbera  In  short  it  was  inhabited 
by  insect  Macbeths,  sleep's  mur- 
derers. Patience  carried  me  until 
daylight ;  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
one  of  my  asflasainfl  crawling  up  the 
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wall.  ^Fy  roRolntion  was  taken.  L(;t 
ilu*  yrmim  iKojia'  s!r*'])  on,  if  tiicy 
can:  but  alter  biva^'.a^t,  ch:iii;:L"  of 
hotel. 

So,  afh.T  an  cirly  -'r>l!  in  a.d 
about  Pk  riK',  I  i-  ^.i-nr  I,  as  1 
tliou.u'ht,  to  tlic  inn  v.  Ii  nr-  I  i',\'-io. 
Over  the  door,  '  il-ttel  cbi  Sin_e, 
Pension  Ihrtcr/  Malkin:  riui'Io 
over  the  house;  reco:  ni/.e  noiliiiipr. 
*ls  this  the  Piiisi-ai  il^Tter?'  1  ask. 

*  ^b)st  eertuxuly,  sir/  is  replied 
"witli  a  smile. 

*  No,  it  oannot  be;  you  must  bo 
niistak«'n.  This  is  not  where  I  was 
brouglil  last  ni.uHit.  Tho  rooms  and 
ovorythinLi:  are  eban.i^ed.' 

'Ah!  wo  are  oiten  served  that 
trick.  They  drove  you  to  a  ditterent 
inn  to  that  you  ordered.' 

Tho  cxplanatitni  was  eloar  as  day. 
But  trJi  ,-  had  1  been  driven  to?  I 
rushed  into  tlio  street  to  look.  All 
I  knew  was  that  it  was  under  an 
areado.  But  as  nearly  all  Bemo  is 
built  with  arcades,  you  can't  tell  the 
entrance  of  one  house  from  that  of 
another.  Here  was  a  mess !  Lost 
mylugi^age!  J^ost  my  girls!  A  cold 
Rw — persj)iration  came  over  me. 
The  only  way  I  could  see  to  get  out 
of  it,  was  to  take  a  policeman  and 
Feareh  every  inn  in  Berne  till  I  fell 
ujKm  the  ricrht  one. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  pleasant 
cogitatituis,  1  noticed  a  remarkable 
Itoman  nose  peering  out  from  one 
of  tlio  arches,  and  voluptuously 
Bnitling  the  morning  air.  It  was  a 
landmark,  a  bo^acon,  though  it  did 
not  blaze  like  Banlolph's.  I  did  not 
lose  siglit  of  that  nasal  finger-post 
until  it  had  guided  me  through  the 
entrance  pa.ssago,  up  the  staircase, 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  laico- 
ui(i  dialogue  ensued. 

*  Breakfast,  and  the  bill.' 

*I  thought  monsieur  meant  to 
stay  three  days  at  Borne.* 

*  I  do ;  but— not  here.* 

He  had  his  revenge.  Exclusive  of 
the  breakfast,  a  cold  fowl  the  siae  of 
a  pigeon  was  charged  three  fi-ancs, 
three  eggs  seventy-five  centimes. 
But  didn't  I  enjoy  my  night's  rest 
at  tho  Pension  Herter ! 

Another  to-and-fro  between  cisal- 
pine and  transalpine  edtos:  from 
Paris  to  Vesoul,  where  the '  Hotel  du 
Commerce'  has  only  one  fault— its 


orlho?rra])hy.  After  deep  thought 
for  a  (hiy  anil  a  niu:ht,  I  guessed  that 
*  honmenilMiee,'  in  my  bill  might 
ni' an  *  omnibus.'  But  middle-class 
Freni'h  l-tlk  are  not  strong  in  s])ell- 
ing,  mostly  empKn'ing  a  redundancy 
of  eliaracters — witness  tho  house- 
palmer  who,  l>eingj)aid  by  the  letter, 
sjx'lt  '  Epicier,'  over  a  grocer's  door, 
Willi  two  ;>'s,  two  c's,  and  a  <  at  tho 
end.  To  B.lsle,  Couronne,  good 
view  on  tho  Bliine,  not  dear.  To 
Zurich,  by  rail,  with  a  branch  to  the 
falls  of  Schaffhausen,  if  you  like. 
To  Bapporschwyl  by  steamer.  To 
Coire  by  rail ;  Steinbock  Hotel.  To 
the  village  of  8i->lugen  as  you  can; 
perhaps  on  foot  from  Tusis  through 
tho  Via  Mala— a  mountain  split  in 
two  with  a  road  running  inside  tho 
crack.  Do>vn  the  Splugen  pass  to 
the  Lake  of  Como,  whence  to  tho 
Lake  of  Lugano.  Thence  to  Bellin- 
zona,  over  the  St.  Gothard,  to 
Lucerne. 

A  longer  zigzag,  but  very  charm- 
ing, may  be  made  by  descending  the 
Tyrol,  from  Innspruck  to  Verona, 
making  a  branch  to  Venice,  and  re- 
turning by  any  more  western  pass 
which  tempts  you  most. 

With  all  their  great  variety  is 
combined  a  certain  great  similarity. 
The  rivers,  for  instance,  and  their 
tributaries  which  descend  the  sub- 
alpine  valleys,  do  so  by  a  succession 
of  leaps  which,  whether  great  or 
small,  form  charming  waterfalls. 
One  of  these,  perhaps,  called  forth 
Prince  Mottemich's  speech : 

'  Pray,  gentlemen,  join  me  in  ad- 
miring this  cascade.  Its  origin  is 
in  the  clouds,  and  it  is  older  than 
tho  House  of  Hapsburg.  Without 
any  assistance,  it  makes  more  noise 
than  either  Alexander  the  Great  or 
Napoleon.  It  is  admired  and  feared 
by  all  around ;  for  it  ravages,  upsets, 
destroys,  and  Mils.  An  army  of 
enemies  could  do  no  more.  At  tho 
first  ray  of  sunshine  it  displays  a 
gala  coat,  an  orange  scarf,  a  red  and 
blue  cordon.  Have  Field  Marshals 
or  Chamberlains  better  finery  ?  And 
not  a  bit  of  rest,  gentlemen !  Even 
in  the  night,  when  it  is  absolutely 
alone  and  has  nobody  on  earth  to 
behold  it,  it  works,  it  foams,  per- 
spires, and  groans.  Take  a  good 
look  at  it,  gentlemen,  while  fiaunt- 
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ing  its  diamonds  and  decorations. 
It  casts  its  i)earls  before  the  jMusser- 
bj;  it  scatters  gentle  dew  over  the 
fiowrets.  It  is  grand  ;  it  is  tender^ 
solemn,  and  beautiful.  It  is  all  that 
and  more,  and  yet  has  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  Tanity !' 

So  saying,  M.  de  Mettemich  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  cascade  and  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  heartQy  enjoying 
the  Teiy  fine  things  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  gentlemen  his  fol- 
bwers. 

Steam  will  carry  you  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  towaids  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  stopping  short 
respectively  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gems  and  of  the  Simplon,  at  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  at  Goire.  You 
will  aTail  yourself  of  it  as  Deut  as  you 
can. 

Swiss  railway  stations  are  more 
free  and  easy  in  their  ways  than 
French  stations.  All  luggage  not 
taken  with  you  in  the  carriage  is 
paid  for,  according  to  weight,  which 
caoses  the  carriages  themselves  to 
be  often  a  little  encumbered  with 
baggage.  But  then  the  carriages 
are  roomy ;  they  are  saloons  entered 
by  a  door  at  each  end,  with  a  little 
landing,  and  little  steps  leading 
down  to  the  platform.  Consequently, 
the  conductor  can  walk  inside  the 
carziages  from  one  end  of  a  train  to 
the  oUier.  This  arrangement,  and 
the  publicity  it  insures,  prevents 
the  possibility  of  the  railway  mur- 
ders, assaults,  and  insults  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  carriages  with  small 
oompartments.  It  also  gives  to  a 
railway  train,  externally,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  procession  of  hearses. 
Internally,  each  carriage  would  make 
a  capital  small  chapel;  you  have 
only  to  mask  one  of  the  doors  with 
a  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  The  arrangement  by 
which  the  first  and  second-class 
seats  are  enabled  to  &ce  either  way, 
is  very  convenient  and  comfortable. 

And  so,  gentle  reader,  hou  voyage ! 


If  you  are  possessed  of  any  little 
social  accomplishment;  if  you  can 
sing  a  bearable  song,  or  play  a  waltz 
or  set  of  quadrilles  on  the  piano ;  if 
you  ventriloquize  or  do  legerdemain ; 
if  you  are  up  to  fortune-telling, 
whether  by  the  lines  of  the  hand  or 
the  bumps  of  the  cranliun;  polish 
up  such  acquirements  bright  before 
you  start.  Let  not  your  talents  be 
nidden  under  a  bushel  of  rust  and 
disuse.  Eemember  how  fax  poor 
Goldsmith's  fluto  carried  him.  Your 
artistic  proficiency  may  not  do  so 
much  for  you,  nor  be  required  to  do 
it ;  but  it  will  prove  a  valuable  re- 
source up  amongst  the  mountains, 
when  wind  and  rain  confine  you  for 
the  day,  in  company  with  a  herd  of 
fellow-prisonero  all  wondering  how 
the  day  is  to  be  got  through. 

As  for  me,  your  scribe  and  humble 
servant,  my  knapsack  is  very  speed- 
ily packed,  my  bundle  made.  Over 
there,  in  that  direction,  although  I 
see  them  not  with  bodily  eyes,  gla- 
ciero  are  sparkling,  the  hill  sides  are 
carpeted  with  strange  wild  flowero, 
vine-clad  slopes  sfietoh  to  meet 
watera  of  deepest  blue,  tall  peaks 
rise  mantled  with  purest  snow,  all 
inviting  us  to  return  to  thenL  The 
call  is  irresistible. 

We  obey  you,  long-lived,  though 
not  everlasting  giants!  But,  say 
certain  imhappy  men,  the  Alps  are 
worn  out,  usedup  I  The  Alps  used 
up!  Is  the  sea  used  up?  IsSpring 
used  up?  Are  vouth,  health, and 
cheerfulness  used  up?  No. — You, 
the  Alps,  the  Titans  of  Europe,  have 
patiently  waited  more  than  five 
thousand  years— some  say  more  than 
fifty  times  five  thousand — ^to  receive 
the  visits  of  poor  little  unborn  mi- 
croscopic me.  Now  that  we  are 
come  into  the  world  at  last,  it  would 
be  great  impoliteness  to  balk  your 
expectations.  We  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. We  go  to  lay  our  homage  at 
your  feet. 

E.  S.  D. 
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CRICKET    LEGISLATION. 

Part  L 

THE  following  is  the  hcafling  of  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Laws  of  Cricket 
that  can  be  found  at  the  present  time : — 

THE   LAWS  OF   CRICKET. 

Revised  at  tub  Star  and  Garter,  Pall-Mall,  Fedruarv  25,  1774, 

By  a  Committee  of  NoMt'mea  and  Gentlemeu  of  Kent,  Hampshire, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  London. 

Committee  : 

Tn  the  Oi'iir — Sir  William  Dra{x»r.  Present — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Right 
Honourable  KarlTankerville,  Sir  Horai^  Mann,  Philip  Dehany,  John  Brewer  Davis,  HaiTy 
Peckham,  Francis  Vincent,  John  Cooke,  Charles  Coles,  Richard  James,  Esqiiii'es,  Rev. 
Chai'les  Pawlet. 


The  advocates  of  a  Cricket  Parlia- 
ment have  here  no  doubt  a  prece- 
dent :  they  may  point  to  a  council 
of  representatives  from  all  the  recog- 
nized cricketing  counties,  met  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  Then 
why  not  meet  again  annually? 
Simply  because  there  is  nothing  left 
to  do— nothing,  at  least,  has  there 
been  in  our  memory  which  could  fur- 
nish a  reasonable  subject  for  any  long- 
winded  discussions.  No.  Whether 
the  question  be  that  of  '  high  deli- 
very,* or  of  '  leg  before  wicket,*  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  Mr.  White 
thinks  this,  and  Mr.  Black  thinks 
that;  the  reasons  (if  any)  of  each 
party  being  very  well  known  to  the 
other.  But  men  who  meet,  big  with 
their  own  importance,  and  proud  of 
their  first '  suit  of  little  brief  autho- 
rity/ if  they  find  nothing  to  settle, 
will  find  something  to  imsetUe ;  so 
jaw,  jar,  and  discord  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  to  harmonizing 
fixtures  and  programmes  of  matches, 
'  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  Figs  !' 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
will  not  settle  such  things  by 
doomsday.  And  if,  as  we  hear,  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  against 
ofiending  professionals  are  to  be 
proposed,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
the  understanding  between  the 
players  and  the  gentlemen  has  been 
generally  so  delightful,  that  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  read  in  our 
statute-books  the  possibility  of  a 
stray  exception. 

But  as    to  the    Laws    of   this 
first  Parliament  of  1774,  scarcely 


one  remains  without  some  alte- 
ration, and  many  have  been  added. 
These  changes  and  additions  wo 
now  propose  to  trace,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  suggestions  from 
a  MSS.  of  '  the  Laws,'  as  ptroposed 
by  Thomas  Barker,  of  Nottingham, 
an  old  player  quite  unequalled  in 
his  experience  as  an  umpire.  We 
will  take  the  Laws  seriatim : — 

'  I.  The  ball  must  weigh  not  less 
than  five  ounces  and  a  half,  nor 
more  than  five  ounces  and  three- 
quarters.  It  must  measure  not  less 
than  nine  inches,  nor  more  than 
nine  inches  and  one-quarter,  in  cir- 
cumference. At  the  beginning  of 
each  innings  either  party  may  call 
for  a  new  ball. 

This  weight  was  fixed  in  the 
Rules  of  1774,  but  nothing  about 
the  [circumference  till  quite  a  late 
period.  Calling  for  a  new  ball  ajp- 
plied  chiefly  to  days  when  the  bafls 
were  so  badly  made  they  would  not 
last  a  matoh. 

The  famous  old  player  John 
Small,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  ex- 
celled in  making  cricket-balls. 
These  balls  were  at  the  time  wholly 
unequalled.  When  eighty  years  of 
age  Small  sold  his  last  half-dozen 
to  Mr.  Budd,  and  Mr.  Ward  offered 
him  a  guinea  apiece  for  them !  Mr. 
Budd  produced  one  of  these  balls 
on  the  occasion  of  the  wager  be- 
tween Colonel  Berkeley  and  Loid 
Coventry,  the  latter  wagering  that 
he  would '  find  a  man  before  Christ- 
mas to  throw  a  ball  a  hundred 
yards/    Old  Clapshaw  told  us  that 
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he  promifled  Mr.  Bndd  to  find  a 
man;  and  the  eipening  hefore  the 
day  of  trial,  which  was  a  fine,  warm 
one,  Glapehaw  intiodaoed  a  fine, 
powerftd  yonng  man  to  Mr.  Badd, 
and  thqr  went  into  the  park  to 
make  a  trial.  The  man  did  throw 
a  dean  hundred  yards,  and  a  little 
cfvet;  bat  the  next  day  was  cold, 
the  man's  muscles  were  chilled,  and 
ninety-seyen  yards  was  all  he  conld 
aoeomplish.  Many  a  man  is  le- 
poited  to  be  able  to  throw  a  ball 
one  hundred  yards.  We  haye  been 
at  much  pains  to  inquire  as  to  a 
ball  erer  haying  been  thrown  both 
ways,  to  and  fio,  so  as  to  proye  the 
wind  did  not  assist,  bat  we  oonld 
never  find  any  well-anthenticated 
instance,  saye  one,  Arnold  of  Gam- 
bridge,  who  threw  seyen  yards  more 
one  way  and  three  yards  more  the 
other,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Ponsonby. 

Barker  recommends  the  words, 
'  The  ball  most  measure  three  inches 
in  diameter  eyeiy  way;'  also  that 
'  Either  pflffty,  with  consent  of  the 
other,  may  caJl  for  a  new  ball  at  any 
time  of  the  match ;'  also  that '  Either 
party  may  demand  of  the  umpire  to 
gauge  aio  ball  before  used.'  This 
alteration  is  suggested  by  his  expe- 
rienoe  of  the  yery  bad  balls  that  are 
made  and  sold — balls  which,  espe- 
cially with  rain,  g^  sadly  out  of 
shape  during  an  innings. 

'  IL  The  bat  must  not  exceed 
four  inches  and  one-quarter  in  the 
widest  part;  it  must  not  be  more 
tiian  tfauty-eight  inches  in  length.' 

Barker  would  add,  '  Either  party 
may  demand  of  the  umpires  to 
gauge  the  bat;'  for  bats  are  used 
of  4^  inches  instead  of  4I,  making 
a  great  diffarence  in  the  play.  The 
readers  of  Nyren  will  remember  that 
about  1760  a  player  named  White,  of 
By^ate,  brought  a  bat  to  a  match 
whidi,  being  the  width  of  the 
stumps,  effectually  defended  his 
wicket  from  the  bowler;  and,  in 
eQDseqacnoe,  a  law  was  passed 
linuting  the  fature  width  of  the  bat 
to  4}  inches.  Nyren  adds, '  I  haye  a 
pe^ct  recollection  of  this  oocmr- 
mace;  also  that,  subsequently,  an 
iron  taunB,  of  the  statute  width,  was 
omstracted  for,  and  kept  by  the 
Hambledoii    Club,  through  which 


any  bat  of  suspected  dimensions 
was  passed,  and  allowed  or  rejected 
accoidingly.'  Barker  had  loiown 
an  instance,  years  since,  at  Lord's, 
when  a  man  was  sent  down  to  the 
bat-shop  to  haye  his  bat  shayed. 
Mr.  Budd  saw  Robinson's  bat  treated 
rather  more  unceremoniously  with 
someone's  pocket-knife.  Bobinson 
was  yery  angry,  and  yowed  he 
would  do  his  best  to  serve  them  out 
for  spoiling  his  bat,  and  actually 
hit  about  the  field  with  ayengeance, 
and  made  one  of  his  largest  innings. 
As  to  the  length  of  the  bat  there 
was  no  limit  assigned  till  1816. 

'  m.  The  stumps  must  be  three 
in  number,  twenty-seyen  inches  out 
of  tide  ground ;  the  bails  eight  inches 
in  length ;  the  stumps  of  equal  and 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the 
ball  from  passing  through.' 

Barker  suggests : — 

'  The  stumps  must  be  three  in 
number,  twenfy-seven  inches  out  of 
the  ground.  Each  stump  must  be 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  bails  must  be  eight  inches  in 
length.  Each  bail  must  be  li 
inches  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  outer  end  of  each  bail  to  be 
one  inch  in  length,  so  as  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  stumps ;  the 
inner  ends  that  meet  on  the  middle 
stump  to  be  half  an  inch ;  also  that 
each  party  may  require  the  umpires 
to  gauge  the  bails.' 

Barker  remembers  an  instance  in 
which  tiie  projecting  end  of  a  bail 
decided  the  fortune  of  a  match  at 
Chichester. 

The  wicket  has  at  different  times 
been  of  the  following  different 
sizes: — 

I  St.  About  1 700  it  was,  says  Nyren, 
2  feet  wide  by  i  foot  high.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  runner  was 
made  out  by  popping  the  ball  into 
a  hole  cut  between  the  stumps  in- 
stead of  knocking  down  the  wicket 

In  1775  the  old  Laws  specify  22 
inches  by  6,  with  only  two  stumps 
and  one  bail. 

In  1788  it  was  increased  to  24 
by  7,  with  three  stumps  and  two 
bails. 

In  18 1 7  further  [increased  to  27 
by  8. 

As  to  the  third,  or  middle  stump, 
Nyren  says,  in  a  Hambledon  match 
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in  1775,  Small,  the  last  iiian.  T\'('nt 
in  for  14  runs.  It  having  In-en  rc- 
marked  tlmt  Luiiipy's  Lulls  liaU 
three  scvcimI  tinu'S  ])ussc«l  bciwocii 
the  two  slumps  (lh;it  nul  tlun  Ikmii^ 
considertMl  out;,  it  was  thought  a 
hanl  thing  tiuit  tho  buwlur's 
Btmightost  balls  sliould  be  tluis  sji- 
critieed ;  and  in  eonsoiuence  tlie 
stumps  Were  »su  ai  aiUa'  increased 
ill  numbe,r  from  two  to  lluv-e.  Also 
about  this  timo  (1775)  the  mode  of 
putting  a  man  out  by  placing  the 
ball  iu  a  hole  cut  between  the 
wickets  was  abolished,  and  the  way 
(as  now  used)  of  knocldng  off  the 
bails  was  introduced.  Tliis  took 
place  in  consequence  of  tho  repeated 
nuj)leasimt  collisions  which  hap- 
pened between  the  wicket-keeper's 
hands  and  the  bat.  Leg-before- 
wicket  was  also  introduced  about 
tliis  time,  but  at  lirst  simply  scored 
down  as  lK)wled ;  and  that  form  of 
scoring  does  not  apjjcar  in  a  match 
till  August  12,  1795. 

Tho  distance  between  the  wickets 
(twenty-two  yards)  seems  to  bo 
almost  the  only  part  of  tho  game 
that  has  not  undergone  an  altera- 
tion. Tho  bat  has  been  greatly 
altered,  being  originally  of  a  curved 
form.  The  height  and  breadth  of 
the  wicket  has  also  undergone 
several  alterations. 

Gloves  for  cricket,  made  of  india- 
rubber  (flat  ones,  not  the  tulxjs 
wiiich  were  introduced  several  years 
later),  began  to  come  into  use 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
round-armed  bowling  (about  1835). 
The  round-armed  delivery,  being 
much  more  severe,  made  gloves 
to  bo  absolutely  necessary,  though 
at  first  found  an  impediment  and 
laughed  at  by  the  older  players. 
Pads  also  began  to  be  used  at 
tho  same  time. 

Spikes  were  introduced  (it  is  be- 
lieved) somewhere  about  tho  year 
1 800,  and  sawdust  for  wet  weather 
shortly  after. 

'  IV.  The  bowling  crease  must  be 
in  a  line  with  the  stumps ;  six  feet 
eight  inches  in  length;  the  stomps 
in  the  centre ;  with  a  return  crease 
at  each  end  towards  the  bowler  at 
right  angles. 

'  y.  The  popping  crease  must  be 
four  feet  from  the  wicket,  and  pa- 


rallel to  it,  unlimited  in  leng-th,  but 
not  shorter  than  the  bowling  crease. 
l>iu-ker  suggests,  *  Either  party 
may  ri'<iuire  the  umpires  to  mea- 
sure the  crease,  and  see  that  it  is 
the  ri.uht  length.'  Also, '  The  ix)\>- 
])ing  cnase  must  measure  four  ftot 
from  the  wicket  to  tlie  outer  e<l^e 
of  the  popping  crease ;  imlimited  iu 
length,  but  not  drawn  shorter  than 

7  feet  4  inches.  The  crease  must 
not  1)0  more  than  one  inch  broa<L 
Either  party  may  require  the  um- 
})ire  to  measure  and  ascertain  tlieso 
limitations.' 

The  limitation  of  the  bowling- 
crease  is  very  material  to  the  l)ats- 
mau,  or  the  bowler  may  l)owl 
round  him.  No  man  ever  took 
fuller  advantage  of  the  length  of  his 
l>owling  crease  than  Cobl)ett.  Most 
bowlei*s  end  with  tho  left  toe  pointed 
stmiglit  to  the  opi>osite  wickot. 
CobV)ett  delivered  the  ball  witli  his 
left  foot  crossed  over  his  right,  in  a 
way  that  gave  him  practically  two 
feet  extra  to  the  extent  of  his  bowl- 
ing crease. 

The  popping-crease  requires  care- 
ful measurement.  Some  umpires 
give  an  inch  more  than  others. 
About  the  year  1817  tho  space  be- 
tween the  creases  was  widened  from 
3  feet  10  inches  to  4  feet.  Barker 
remarked  that  the  practice  (not  the 
law)  is  to  play  as  if  foot  on  tho 
line  saved  stumping,  instead  of  foot 
over  the  line.  A  wide,  blurred,  and 
ill-defined  create  may  spoil  any 
match. 

The  popping  crease  was  changed 
to  4  feet  from  the  wicket  instead  of 
3  feet  10  inches,  said  Caldecourt,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  wicket  wa.s 
increased  from  24  by  7  to   27  by 

8  inches,  about  the  year  18 17. 

*  Tho  popping  crease  must  l>o 
three  feet  ten  inches  from  tho 
wicket,  and  parallel  to  it,'  are  tho 
words  of  the  Laws  iu  Lambert's 
book,  dated  18 16. 

'  VII.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
either  party  during  a  match,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  tibe  other,  to  alter 
the  ground  by  rolling,  watering, 
covering,  mowing,  or  beating,  ex- 
cept at  the  commencement  of  each 
innings,  when  the  ground  shall  1x3 
swept  and  rolled,  imless  the  side 
next  going  in  object  to  it     Tlus 
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rde  is  not  meant  to  preyent  the 
striker  from  beatiiig  the  groimd 
with  his  hat  near  to  the  spot  where 
he  stands  dnring  the  innings,  nor 
to  present  the  bowler  from  filling 
up  holes  with  sawdnst,  &c.,  when 
the  grcrand  shall  be  wet' 

'  Vni.  After  rain  the  wickets 
may  be  changed  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties.' 

To  Law  VL  Barker  would  add, 
'  The  ground  for  the  wickets  shall 
be  prepared  four  yards  wide.  £ither 
party  may  require  the  umpires  to 
messnre  the  ground;  and  the  um- 
pires shall  carry  their  own  gauge 
and  tape.' 

In  these  days  of  measuring- 
chains  one  would  suppose  thJs 
snperflaous;  but  Barker  says  that 
some  years  ago  at  Lord's— even  at 
Lord's!— the  chain  was  a  foot  short ; 
and  at  Manchester  about  ten  years 
since  they  were  deluded  by  a  fii^se 
measure  to  the  extent  of  three-quar- 
ters ofa  yard  out  of  twenty-two  I  This 
mnst  have  made  a  difference.  Many 
a  man  can  bowl  a  short  distance  who 
caonot  bowl  a  long  one ;  and  this  will 
explain— hear  it,  ye  yokels,  who  are 
so  enthusiastic  as  to  put  shillings 
on  the  stumps— why  a  practised 
bowler  on  certain  days  seemed  to 
be  so  &tal  to  your  stumps.  Dakin, 
a  good  cricket  tutor,  has  punished  us 
woefully  in  his  day.  He  would  bet 
08  sixpences,  raise  his  hand  high, 
wid  also  bowl  about  two  yards  short. 
Oh!  it  was  cruel  how  he  could  rattle 
among  our  stumps  with  all  these 
advantages  combined. 

In  Law  vn.,  as  to  rolling.  Barker 
'W'ould  prefer  the  words 'at  the  re- 
qutst  of  either  party '  to  the  words 
'  unlets  the  side  ffoing  in  object/  as  it 
stands  now.  He  would  also  add, 
'that  not  more  than  ten  minutes  be 
allowed  for  that  rolling,'  because 
rolling  is  sometimes  made  a  shabby 
pretext  to  shorten  the  time  for  a 
drawn  game. 

In  Law'Vni.  he  would  enact  that 
the  ground  may  be  changed  at  any 
time  during  the  match  with  the 
consent  of  both  x)arties. 

'Four  balls,  and  oyer,'  is  the 
number  in  the  earliest  Laws.  To 
howl  '  Six,  and  oyer,'  has  been  the 
practice  of  many  clubs,  but  the 
Laws  iJways  said  four. 


'IX.  The  bowfer  shall  deliyer 
the  ball  with  one  foot  on  the  ground 
behind  the  bowling  crease,  and 
within  the  return  crease,  and  shall 
bowl  four  balls  before  he  change 
wickets,  which  he  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  do  only  once  in  the  same 
innings.' 

To  this  Barker  would  add  not 
only  behind  the  bowling  crease,  but 
also  '  within  the  return  crease,'  in 
order  to  avoid  tricks  of  bowling 
round  the  batsman.* 

'X.  The  ball  must  be  bowled. 
If  thrown  or  jerked,  or  if  the  bowler 
in  the  actual  delivery  of  the  ball, 
or  in  the  action  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  delivery,  shall  raise  his 
hand  or  arm  above  his  shoulder,  the 
xunpire  shall  call '  Ko  ball.' 

Barker  would  add, '  Shall  call  in- 
stantly on  delivery,'  to  give  time  for 
a  hit. 

'  XL  He  may  require  the  striker 
at  the  wicket  frx)m  which  he  is 
bowling  to  stand  on  that  side  of  it 
which  he  may  direct.' 

Barker  would  add,  'And  the 
bowler  shall  not  change  from  one 
side  of  the  wicket  to  the  other  more 
than  once  in  an  Over.' — This  is  the 
result  of  painful  experience  in  un- 
&ir  attempts  to  worry  the  players, 
and  to  waste  time  near  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Of  course  no  Laws  can  comprise 
everything  that  should  be  done  or 
left  undone.  We  remember  a  ques- 
tion to  Galdecourt — at  that  time 
regarded  as  tiie  first  imipire  of  his 
day — whether  there  was  anything 
to  prevent  a  man  from  giving  the 
batsman  guard  for  one  side  of  the 
wicket  and  bowling  the  other. 
'  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
him,'  replied  Galdecourt, '  unless  ho 
should  happen  to  be  a  gentleman.* 

And  here  we  would  observe,  for 
the  benefit  of  inexperienced  players, 
that,  provided  the  bowler's  foot  in 
delivery  is  behind  the  crease,  the 
umpire  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
said  foot  is  on  the  ground.  An 
experiment  will  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deliver  the  ball  unless 
the  foot  behind  the  creeae  is  on  the 
ground. 

The  &ct  that  the  consent  of  your 
adversary  is  required  for  changing 
or  for  mending  the  ground  in  any 
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way  renders  it  \ory  nooossary  that 
you  should  ao(Mistom  yourself  to 
bowl  both  si«lt's  of  the  wioket. 
Near  the  end  of  a  niiitch  wo  have 
sern  the  p-oiuid  sod(oj)ly  woni  that 
a  l)owler  who  could  not  bowl  both 
sides  has  Wvn  uKuipacitated  for 
want  of  foot-liold. 

'  XI  il.  If  tho  bowler  deliver  a 
"No  ball"  or  a  "Wide  ball,"  the 
striker  shall  Ik)  allowed  as  many 
runs  its  he  am  pret,  and  he  shall  not 
iKi  i)ut  out  except  by  running  out. 
In  tho  event  of  no  run  being  ob- 
tained by  any  other  nic^ans,  then  one 
run  shall  be  added  to  the  score  of 
"  No  l)alls,"  or  "  Wide  balls/'  as  tho 
case  mav  l)e.  All  runs  obtained  for 
"Wide  balls"  tol)o  scored  to  "Wide 
balls."  The  names  of  the  bowlers 
who  bowl  "Wide  1  >alls  "  or  "  No  balls  " 
in  future  to  l)0  ])laced  on  the  score, 
to  show  the  parties  by  whom  either 
score  is  ma<le.  If  the  l>all  shall 
first  touch  any  part  of  the  striker's 
dress  or  person  (except  his  hands), 
the  umpire  shall  call  "  Leg  bye." ' 

In  Law  XIL,  Barker,  not  to  add 
unfairly  to  tho  account  of  'Byes/ 
to  tho  discredit  of  the  Long-stop, 
would  insert,  'All  runs  obtained 
from  byes  or  overt lirows  in  the  case 
of  a  wide  ball  to  bo  scored  as 
W^ides,  and  not  as  Byes:*  because 
the  Wides  may  l>e  out  of  the  Long- 
stop's  reach.  I^rker  would  also 
add,  to  meet  cases  which  have 
lately  occurred,  that  '  if  the  um])ire 
call  "  Wide  "  too  soon,  and  the  ball 
be  hit,  that  ball  shall  not  bo  con- 
sidered as  wide,  but  the  bitter  shall 
be  liable  to  l)o  out,  as  with  any 
other  ball.' 

It  happened  with  Carpenter,  in 
America,  that  he  hit  a  ball  called 
'  Wide,'  and  was  caught.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  ball  was  dead. 
With  the  old  imderhand  bowling 
wide  balls  were  scarcely  contem- 
plated; nor  was  there  for  many 
years  any  law  that  added  one  to  the 
score,  or  that  enacted  that  the  wide 
ball  should  not  count  in  the  over. 

Still,  though  there  was  no  law, 
there  was  in  one  notable  instance  a 
decided  necessity  for  a  law  of  for- 
feiture to  the  score.  We  allude  to  the 
ever-memorable  single  cricket  match 
when,  from  the  illness  of  his  partner, 
Mr.Osbaldeston,  Lambert  played  and 


boat  single-handed  Lord  Frederick 
Beauclerk  and  Howard.  On  that 
occasion  Laml)ert  purposely  bowkvl 
witlo  l>alls  to  Lord  Frederick  to  put 
Mm  out  of  temper:  this  contributed 
to  his  winning  the  match,  as  do- 
scribed  at  length  in  '  The  Cricket 
Field/  page  99. 

Also,  though  Over  be  called,  a 
question  shall  be  allowed  before  tho 
next  ball  is  bowled. 

There  was  no  law  for  '  Lost  ball ' 
before  the  revise  of  1 809 ;  and  '  Wide 
balls '  were  not  called  even  then. 

As  to  lost  balls,  as  the  M.  C.  C. 
were  the  legislators  they  would  l>o 
slow  in  noticing  them,  l>ecause  we 
may  consider  that  they  rarely  played 
on  any  grounds  on  which  a  lo=;t 
ball  was  likely  to  occur.  In  tho 
year  1861  George  Parr  hit  clean  out 
of  Lord's  from  the  lower  wicket 
between  the  public-house  and  tho 
south  side.  In  the  year  1833  Mr. 
F.  B.  Wright,  the  hardest  hitter 
Oxford  had  ever  seen  in  those  days, 
if  not  since,  hit  a  lost  ball  off  CoIk 
Ixitt's  lx)wling  at  Lord's.  Tho  ball 
soared  high  in  air,  and  fell  among 
nettles  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  ground.  That  hitting  out  of  (the 
present)  Lord's  was  unknown  in 
early  days  may  be  proved  by  this. 
A  mark  under  the  upper  windows 
of  the  public-house  long  commemo- 
rated a  famous  hit  by  Budd:  but  in 
1836  Mr.  Charles  Beauclerk,  son  of 
Lord  Frederick,  bit  a  ball  square  to 
the  leg  above  that  mark  in  playing 
with  us  for  Oxford  against  Cam- 
bridge. 

We  now  come  to  the  earb'est  re- 
striction on  bowling  as  regards  the 
height  of  the  hand : — 

'  The  ball  must  be  delivered 
underhanded,  not  thrown  or  jerked, 
with  the  hand  below  the  elbow  at 
the  time  of  delivering  the  ball.  If 
the  arm  is  extended  straight  from 
the  l>ody,  or  the  back  part  of  the 
hand  be  uppermost  when  the  ball  is 
delivered,  or  the  hand  horizontally 
extended,  tiie  umpire  shall  call  "No 
ball." ' 

This  law  Mr.  Ward  carried  about 
1 8 1 6,  as  against  Mr.  Budd  and  Lam- 
bert, who  had  found  out  a  very 
effective  style  of  round-arm  bowl- 
ing. 

Barker  would  also  do  jnstaoe  to 
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tbe  Lcmg-fiiop  hy  sooring  as  L^ 
byes '  all  byes  that  result  from  baUs 
that  gUiDoe  off  from  the  person  of 
the  vicket-keeper/  as  being  equally 
beyond  the  conunand  of  Ihe  Long- 
stop  as  those  which  glanoe  off  from 
the  person  of  the  batsman. 

'XIV.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
inningB  the  umpire  shall  call "  Play ;" 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  each 
innings  no  trial  ball  shall  be  allowed 
to  soy  bowler.* 

JStiket  would  add  to  'no  trial 
ball ' — '  nor  any  batting  or  bowling  at 
or  near  the  wicket,  except  that  of  the 
htatchj  Barker  says  he  has  seen  the 
gnrond  artfoUy  spoilt  for  leg-hitting 
by  the  marks  made  under  pretence 
of  practice  not  actually  at  the 
ivicbBt  Such  practice  near  the 
ividcefc  is  often  quite  as  bad. 

'XV.  The  striker  is  out  if  either 
of  tbe  bails  be  bowled  off,  or  if  a 
stomp  be  bowled  out  of  the  ground.' 

Ba^er  would  make  it  'out'  wil- 
fdlly  to  knock  down  the  wicket 
while  tiie  ball  is  in  play  (though 
not  in  the  act  of  strilang  the  ball). 
He  saw  a  case  of  unfieur  play  decide 
a  match.  One  of  the  batsmen 
lerelled  the  wicket  to  render  it 
more  difficult— or,  indeed,  impos- 
aUe— at  that  wicket  to  run  his 
partner  out.  The  wicket-keeper 
had  a  chance,  and  no  wicket  to  put 
down,  unless  he  first  set  up  one  I 

Barker  would  also  make  it  'out' 
for  the  non-striker,  as  well  as  for 
the  striker,  to  wilftdly  strike  a  ball 
already  hit 

In  a  &mou8  Nottingham  match, 
in  1817,  the  nouHBtriker,  while  run- 
ning, sfrnck  the  ball  to  preyent  its 
coming  homeu 

Barker  has  also  seen  cause  to 
make  it  'out'  if  either  of  the 
strikers  shall  wilftdly  preyent  the 
fielding  of  a  balL' 

Eyidentiy  all  these  suggestions 
look  as  if  Barker  had  been  in  bad 
company;  but  the  same  might  be 
said  of  any  Old  Bailey  judge. 

'XYL  Or,  if  the  ball,  from  the 
fitzoke  of  tl^  bat,  or  hand,  but  not 
the  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch 
the  ground,  altiiough  it  be  hugged 
to  toe  body  of  the  catcher.' 

Barker's  curious  experience  sug- 
gests two  additions: — xst  If  the 
striker  first  hit  the  ball  to  the 
ground,  aiul   than  (by  the  same 


whirl  of  the  bat,  and  therefore  not 
wilfully,  which  would  be  *out') 
strike  it  again,  and  it  be  caught,  it 
shall  be  '  out'  andly.  If  the  ball 
shall  finally  lodge  in  the  striker's 
dress,  the  ball  shall  then  be  con- 
sidered dead. 

There  haye  been  cases  when  a 
ball  has  run  up  the  bat,  and  lodged 
in  the  striker's  breast  or  wide  pocket 
of  his  jacket  Thus  once  a  ludicrous 
race  took  place  all  round  the  field ; 
the  wicket-keeper  to  pick  the  pocket 
of  the  ball  before  it  touched  the 
ground,  and  the  striker,  not  daring  to 
touch  the  ball,  as  that  would  make 
him '  out,'  runs  till  he  shakes  it  out ! 

Barker  would  also  add  that  no 
*  catch'  shall  be  allowed  off  any 
tent,  tr^,  wall,  or  building.  Though, 
if  to  touch  the  building  is  made  so 
many  runs  by  agreement,  the  ball  is 
dead  and  cannot  be  so  caught  as  to 
make  a  man  Out 

'  XVII.  Or,  if  in  striking,  or  at 
any  other  time  while  the  ball  shall 
be  in  play,  both  his  feet  shall  be 
oyer  tne  popping  crease,  and  his 
wicket  put  down,  except  his  bat  be 
grounded  within  it' 

Barker  would  say, 'Except his  bat 
in  hand,  or  some  part  of  h&  person, 
be  within  the  popping  crease.' 

•  XVIII.  Or,  if  in  striking  at  the 
ball  he  hit  down  his  wicket' 

This  looks  plain  enough,  and  yet 
a  difficulty  has  arisen.  A  frequent 
opponent  of  John  Marshall,  the 
Looidsdown  Eleyen,  had  an  absurd 
way  of  taking  guard  within  an  inch 
of  the  stumps,  and  moying  forward 
to  the  popping  crease  as  the  bowler 
delivered  the  ball.  John  Marshall 
whispered  to  the  bowler, '  Go  off  at 
half-cock,  and  he  will  knock  his 
wicket  down.'  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
did  the  umpire  call '  Play,'  than,  six 
yards  behind  the  wicket  at  the  yery 
first  step  in  his  run,  the  bowler 
sends  in  a  &8t  underhand  full  toss, 
and  his  friend,  utterly  powerless  to 
throw  back  his  bat,  really  did  hit 
down  his  wicket  Then  he  stoutly 
protested  that  it  was  not  in  striking 
at  the  ball — it  was  in  going  through 
his  complicated  preparatory  moye- 
ments. 

So  true  is  it  that  there  may  be  as 
many  difficulties  in  decision  as  there 
are  laws  in  the  game. 

'XIX.  Or,  if  under  pretence  of 


78                                               Sr^ven  Flais.' 

riiTiTiinp^,  or  otherwise,  r'iih'.T  of  t^o  coption.      In   the    mat-oh    of    ihi? 

stnk«  i-s  ])n'V(jiit  a  Itall  iVom  IhIhi^  (initlomen     apimst     the    Players, 

can.£rht,th(i  strikrrof  t}in  hail  is  out.*  'Mr.  ('harles  Taylor  was  *out'  hy 

This  s!iMul<l  hi' '  /'•'■'''•'Vy  jin-M'iit.'  his  hat  taHinu;  on  his  wicket  aftor  ji 

'XX.  Or,   if  the  hall   \xi  struck,  s])]{)ii(]i(l  iuniiifra  of  80  rims! 

and  lio  wilfully  strike  it  airaiii.'  '  XXI II.  Or,  if  the  striker  tonch 

*  XXII.  Or,    if   any   ])art  of  tlio  or  taku  up  the  ball  while  in  play, 

Ftrikcrs    dress    knock    down    the  unless  at  the  request  of  the  opjX)>>i to 

wicket/  party.' 

Barker  su.crppsts :  *  If  any  part  of  This  law  originally  stood  thus : 

tho  striker's  dress  or  person  knock  'If  y*=  striker  touches  or  takes  up  y' 

down  tho  wick(!t,  exce])t  his  hat  or  ball   till  she  is  lying  still,  unh-s 

cap    accidentally    fall     upon    the  asked  by  y«  bowler  or  wickot-keeper, 

wicket.'    This  is  a  very  proper  ex-  it's  "out' 

(7o  he  co)t(inue(I.) 
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SEVEN  FLATS  1 


SEVEN  flats !    'Twould  make  Apollo  weep,— and  Paganini  stare ! 
Can  human  patience  master  such  a  strange,  perplexing  air? 
A  strain— to  eye  and  heart.    Enough  to  make  one  quite  a  fright, 
This  poring,  poring  o*er  the  page. — And  Clement  comes  to-night ! 

Ah,  Clement!     If  Jk^  swept  the  strings  'twould  all  be  clear  as  day. 
There  are,  some  chords — no  matter  where — his  hand  knows  how  to  play 
Chords  that  vi/l  echo  when  his  foot  beats  time  upon  the  floor. — 
When  Clement's  voice  has  left  my  ear,  there's  melody  no  more. 

Seven  flats ! — Was  that  the  study  door?    A  step  upon  the  stair! 
The  contract  will  be  signed  to-night ;  and  Clement  will  be  there. 
Be  still,  my  heart! — Ah !  well  I  know,  while  on  the  page  I  look 
I'm  waiting  for  a  siijwtfurr — that  is  not  in  the  book! 

What  if  he  comes  and  finds  me  thus  ?    And  all  so  out  of  tune ; 
These  weak  hands  trembling  on  the  strings  like  aspen  leaves  in  June  ? 
W^aiting  for  him  who  should  be  here ;  him  whom  the  heavens  send — 
To  make  life  one  long  harmony —  Co7i  Moto  to  the  end. 

Seven  flats !  Now  wand'ring  eyes  no  more  go  questing,  dazing,  dreaming ! 
Alas !  sweet  patience  is  a  myth ;  and  diligence  but  seeming. 
The  round-eyed  minims  dazzle  me  like  gold  rings  in  the  sun. 
Till  I  only  see— a  little  brace  that  clasps  two  staves  in  one  1 

Is  love,  then,  nought  but  trifling?    And  is  this  to  be  a  wife  ? 

To  idle  precious  hours ;  and  drop  the  music  out  of  life  ? 

To  wait  my  husband's  coming, — ^mute ;  when  I  should  take  my  part. 

And  echo  every  master  chord  that  beats  about  his  heart  ? 

Seven  flats ! — Though  hard,  I'll  master  it  I    My  Clement  shall  not  say 
His  wishes  are  as  straws  to  me ;  and  duty  but  a  play. 
He  tells  me  I  am  perfect. — Nay,  then,  perfect  let  me  bo. 
If  but  perfect  in  the  practice  of  this  horrid  key  of  C 1 

A  week  ago  he  brought  the  book :  called  me  his  '  darling  Grace  !' 
And  said  I  was  '  a  Muse.' — I  was  but  musing  on  his  face ; 
Thinking  how  low- voiced  womanhood  to  manhood  should  be  set 
Like  *  music  unto  noble  words '  where  soul  and  heart  are  met 

Seven  flats !    Yet,  courage,  little  wife  f    To-night  he  will  be  here ! 
And  to-morrow ! — ^Ah,  to-morrow  he  will  be  far  more  dear  I 
I  shall  lean  upon  his  bosom — in  that  glad,  glad  mornings  gleam^ 
And  he  playing  on  my  heartstrings  like  the  music  of  a  dream ! 

Eleanoba  Louisa  Hebtet. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FABT  L 

HSS.  TATB  AHD  XB8.  BBOOKB — CECXUA 
DAYOBB— BArZZZZa— OATBBINA  GABBI- 
ELU— FIKRTILLB,  THB  DANGER — TEV- 
DTOCI  OBUQSD  TO  RUN  AWAT— SHRRI- 
DIN  Ain>  HARRIS  REOOlfK  FUBCHA8SB8 

or  IBS  ofkra-hoi:bb. 

WHEN  the  regency  of  Messra. 
yincent,  Gordon,  and  Crawford 
tmninated,  Mrs.  Tates,  the  actress, 
and  Mrs.  Brooke,  the  anthoress,  en- 
tered into  partnership  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  Opera. 

Anna  Maria  Tates  (whose  maiden 
oune  was  Graham)  was  bom,  it  ia 
supposed,  at  Birmingham.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  as  an 
actress  in  Bablin,  in  the  character 

of  AnnaBnllen  C  Henry  the  Eighth'), 
aboat  175a,  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Sheridan.  This  gentleman,  how- 
erer,  considered  her  abilities  so  yery 
unpromising  that  he  was  glad  to 
diaaolye  the  engagement  by  a  pre- 
sent Anna  Miuia  did  not  think  his 
r'  don  mgnst;  on  the  contrary, 
despaired  of  eyer  attaining  even 
mediocrity.  She  was  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  but  she  had  a  weak  yoice, 
and  a  figure  '  encumbered  with  cor- 
pulence,' and  she  fimded  that,  the 
first  requisites  for  the  stage  being 
denied  her,  perseyerance  was  use- 
less. Poyerty  compelled  her  to  re- 
sume the  theatrical  profession,  how- 
ever. 

Two  years  after  her  dismissal 
from  the  Dublin  theatre,  she  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  cbia- 
nc^er  of  Julia, — ^with  Garrick,  Mos- 
sop,  and  Cibber— the  first  m'ght  of 
the  performance  of '  Virginia,'  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Crisp ;  but  the 
play  was  so  indifferent  that  it  was 
acted  only  nine  times,  and  the  fol- 
lowing season  the  management  dia- 
pensed  with  Miss  Graham's  seryioes. 


On  her  marriage  with  Bichard 
Yates,  the  next  year,  she  was  re- 
engag^  by  Garrick.  Her  husband 
was  an  experienced  actor,  and  to 
him  she  was  probably  indebted  for 
her  acknowledged  improyement  A 
total  change  was  now  perceptible 
both  in  her  disposition  and  manner. 
When  she  first  appeared  in  public, 
'  she  seemed  formea  of  the  mildest 
materials:  so  much  so,  as  to  soom 
quite  insusceptible  of  resentment 
xmder  any  proyocation ;  but  after- 
wards she  became  as  remarkable  for 
the  high  impetuosity  of  her  temper ' 
— notwithstanding  which,  she  was 
always  a  &yourite.  The  illness  of 
Mrs.  Cibber,  the  unrivalled  actress, 
gave  Mrs.  Yates  at  last  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  some  reputation. 
Mr.  and  It&s.  Yates  were  engaged, 
at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per  week 
and  a  benefit,  by  Mr.  Powell,  who 
had  become  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  In  1768,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Mrs.  Yates 
and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  as  the  former  re- 
fused to  play  Hermione  (in  the 
'  Distrest  Mother ')  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter,  reasonably  alleging  that 
she  had  to  play  two  urduous  charac- 
ters the  preceding  and  succeeding 
nights.  A  paper  war  ensued,  in 
which  Mrs.  Bellamy  displayed  much 
wit  and  little  consideration;  yet, 
when  Mrs.  Bellamy's  circumstances 
became  so  needy  that  help  was  ur- 
gently required,  Mrs.  Yates  came 
forwuxl  in  the  most  generous  man- 
ner: her  last  appearance  being  for 
Mrs.Bellamy's  benefit  at  Drury  l^e, 
in  1785,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  commencement  of  their  differ^ 
ence.  She  was  a  highly  popular 
actress,  though  she  had  toilsomely 
gained  her  pre-eminence;  during 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career  she  had 
performed  with  Holland,  King,Wes- 
ton,  and  Miss  Pope,  to  an  audience 
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consisting  of  al)Oiit  one  hundred  and 
seventy  i)ersonR.  As  a  manager,  she 
had  the  reputation  of  being  unusu- 
ally stingy.     She  died  in  1787. 

Frances  Brooke  [ik'''  Moore)  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Her 
first  literary  work  -was  a  novel, 
•Juha  Mandeville,'  which  was  fa- 
vourably received.  Her  husband 
was  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at 
Quebec,  and  having  accompanied 
liim  to  Canada,  she  there  wrote  her 
admired  novel  of  *  Emily  Montague.* 
Upon  her  return  to  England,  she 
was  accidentally  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Yates,  and  a  strong  friendship  was 
cemented  between  the  two  latlies. 
Mrs.  Yates  introduced  Mrs.  Brooke 
to  Garrick,  and  he  was  induced  to 
bring  out  a  play  by  her.  The  play 
failed,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  was  so  in- 
dignant, that  she  wrote  a  novel — the 
'Excursion' — for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  the  manager ;  though  she 
afterwards  sincerely  regretted  hav- 
ing lx)en  so  severe,  and  not  only  la- 
mented, but  retracted  what  she  had 
said  in  that  book.  Her  tragedy  of 
the  '  Siege  of  Sinope,'  written  with 
the  view  of  placing  Mrs.  Yates  in  a 
conspicuous  character,  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  was  coldly 
received.  Her  next  and  most  popu- 
lar production  was  '  Rosina,'  which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  mu- 
sical entertaimnents  ever  placed  on 
the  stage,  its  success  being  due  as 
much  to  the  merit  of  the  composer, 
Shield,  as  to  the  talent  of  the 
author.  She  wm  a  favourite  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  with  Miss  Seward, 
and  greatly  liked  by  all  the  emi- 
nent literary  personages  of  tke 
period.    She  died  in  1789. 

Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Brooke  pur- 
chased the  King's  Theatre  in  1773, 
at  the  sum  of  7400/.,  expecting  to 
obtain  i)ermifi8ion  to  act  plays  alter- 
nately with  opera.  To  this  plan, 
however,  they  could  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  tiie  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  theatre  opened  in  November, 
when  Mrs.  Yates  spoke  a  poetical 
exordium. 

The  first  opera  performed  '^was 
*  Lucio  Vero,'  by  Sacchini,  who  waa 
now  firmly  established  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public.  In  this  opera, 
Miss  Cecilia  Davies,  known  in  ItaJy 
by  the  name  of  L'lnglefiina^  made 


her  debut  in  London,  and  sang 
several  beautiful  airs  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  her  neat 
and  rapid  executioo.  Miss  Davies 
was  not  only  the  first  Englishwoman 
who  performed  the  principal  female 
parts  in  the  leading  theatres  of 
Italy,  but  who  had  ever  been 
thought  worthy  of  singing  there  at 
all.  When  a  mere  child,  she  went 
to  France  with  her  sister, — who  was 
much  admired  for  her  performance 
on  the  glasses — and  went  with  her 
thence  to  Vienna,  where  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  Hasse  and 
Faustina.  She  was  unrivalled  for 
power  of  execution.  Travellers 
used  to  confess  that  Gabrielli  was 
the  only  singer  in  Europe  who  sur- 
passed her.  Her  voice,  though  not 
of  great  volume,  or  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  a  large  theatre, 
was  clear  and  perfectly  in  tune. 
After  singing  a  few  years  in  England 
she  returned  to  the  Continent  For 
many  years  she  was  entirely  for- 
gotten, her  name  only  mentioned 
occasionally  as  belonging  to  a  by- 
gone age,  when  suddenly,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
the  public  heard  with  grieved  sur- 
prise that  she  had  been  living  for 
years  in  London  in  the  utmost 
poverty  and  neglect. 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  Sacchini 
produced  two  new  operas,  *  Niletti ' 
and  '  Perseo,'  which  were  very  mach 
admired.  The  articles  of  Millico  and 
Miss  Davies  having  expired,  these 
two  singers  were  replaced  by  Ve- 
nanzio  Bauzzini  and  the  Schmdle- 
rin.  Eauzzini  was  a  native  of 
Bome ;  he  had  acquired  celebrity  in 
Italy  and  Grermany,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  superior  singer. 
From  his  great  dramatic  power,  he 
was  called  the  Italian  Gamck.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  not  only  a 
good  singer  but  a  tolerable  com- 
poser, and  one  of  the  best  teachers  of 
that  period.  His  voice  was  sweet, 
clear,  flexible,  and  of  unusual  ex- 
tent, but  it  was  not  powerful — a  de- 
fect which  was  increased  by  his  love 
for  composition  and  playing  on  the 
harpsichord.  He  was  very  witty, 
and  an  agreeable  man  in  private 
society.  It  was  eome  time  before 
his    abilities   were   acknowledged 
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ben;  bcnreroT,  Ub  taste,  fimoj',  and 
delteuy,  united  to  his  handsome 
person  and  ^irit«d  acting,  ovontn- 
allj  guned  for  him  nnqnaJifiod  ap- 
praral.  He  formed  mas;  English 
smgBTB:  among  othem  John  BiBham 
an&ignoraStorace.  TheSchindlerin, 
vbo  had  sung  with  him  at  Vomc«, 
and  was  engaged  at  his  Tecommen- 
dition,  was  a  German,  young,  '  and 
1)7  manj  thonght  handsome.'  Her 
figure  vaB  ele^&nt  and  graceful  on 
tte  stage,  and  ehe  was  a  good 
aoticn,  though  in  piiTate  life  she 
was  '  coqnettiafa,  sill;,  and  insipid.' 
'B.a  Toice  was  a  mere  thread ;  she 
hid  no  taste  or  knowledge,  and,  both 
on  and  off  the  stage,  she  was  simplv 
Ransdni's   pupiJp    Ranzzini   tried 
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seTGra)  unsnccessM  devices  to  ob- 
tain an  engagement  tor  the  Schind- 
lerin  to  sing  with  him  a  second 
season.  Bignora  Sestini  came  here 
this  summer  from  Lisbon,  as  prima 
buffii;  she  was  beautifol,  and  a 
sprightly,  if  somewhat  exuberant 
actress,  and  her  Toice  was  good, 
though  a  little  grittj  and  sharp. 

The  lady  directors  engaged  Oat^ 
rina  Gabrielli  in  1775-6.  This  cele- 
brated songstress  was  then  forty- 
fire,  and  had  a  reputation  &t  sur- 
passing even  that  of  Cuzzoni,  Ftena- 
tina,  OT  MingottL  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  cook,  and  took  her 
name  from  her  &tb^s  master,  Cor- 
diual  Gabrielli,  who  had  paid  the 
expenses  of  her  musical  edncation. 


She  TC8  one  of  the  most  capricious 
TOmm  that  ever  existed,  but  so  foa- 
cmaticg  even  in  her  ill-humonr  and 
atnTagance,  that  she  was  irresis- 
tible. It  waa  supposed  that  she  had 
«liierad  '  more  conqueste  than  any 
<ne  Woman  breaHiing.'  She  was  not 
ted-tonpered,  yet  she  was  so  obeti- 
i*te  that  when  once  she  took  a 
bocy,  nothing  could  move  her: 
Mtber  coaxing,  nor  tiueate,  nor 
unpiisomnent  had  the  slightest 
^npon  her:  she  declared  that 
H»  was  unable  to  oommand  hor 
capnoiDus  tanpor,  and  that  she  was 
™i- TL— xo.  mn. 


alh^ther  govemsd  by  it  She  was 
generous  to  prodigality,  and  scat- 
tered lavishly  the  enormous  sums 
which  she  gained  byBinging,and  by 
obtaining  presento  from  princes  and 
noblemen.  She  lived  like  a  queen, 
retained  many  servants,  and  when 
travelling,  had  a  courier  to  precede 
her.  In  Italy,  her  splendid  style  of 
living  became  a  proverb ;  whenever 
anybody  was  remarkable  for  reck- 
less outlay  people  would  say,  '  Chi 
e?  la  Oabrilli?^  It  needed  great 
juaaion  to  iaduce  her  to  visit 
[land.  At  first  she  positively  »• 
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fused  to  come.  '  I  should  not  be 
mistress  of  my  own  will/  she  sjiid  ; 
'  and  whenever  I  might  have  a  fancy 
not  to  sing,  peoi)le  would  insult, 
perhaps  misuse  me ;  it  is  better  to 
remain  unmolested,  were  it  even  in 
a  prison.'  Then  she  consented  to 
corae,  if  her  favourite  Signor  Man- 
zoletto  were  engaged  to  sing  with 
her.  The  directresses  would  not 
agree  to  displace  Rauzzini,  and  find- 
ing that  she  could  not  gain  her 
point,  she  deigned  to  accept  their 
offera.  She  appeared  in  only  three 
operas.  Although  her  beauty  was 
beginning  to  bo  touched  by  the  re- 
morseless hand  of  tune,  and  by  the 
elYects  of  the  fevered  hfe  she  had 
led,  she  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
her  only  personal  defect  being  a 
coquettish  squint  in  the  right  eye ; 
she  was  short,  but  most  graceful, 
and  stately  as  an  empress;  her 
countenance  was  full  of  intelligence, 
and  piquant  in  expression.  Her 
voice  was  exquisite,  and  her  facility 
extraordinary.  When  she  appeared 
in  London,  however,  she  would  not 
take  the  least  trouble  to  please  the 
audience.  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  and 
Mingotti  had  spared  no  efforts  to 
render  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
pubhc,  whatever  they  might  be  to 
their  friends  and  the  manager ;  but 
La  Gabrielli  either  sang  badly  or 
would  not  sing  at  all,  frequently 
sending  her  sister  Francesca  to  per- 
form her  ports.  Her  caprice  and 
iQsolence  were  only  equalled  by  her 
laziness  and  extmvagance.  Lord 
Mount  Edgecumbe  saw  her  in  the 
opera  of  '  Didone,'  by  Sacchini,  but 
could  remember  nothing  of  her  per- 
formance beyond  the  fact  that  she 
evidenced  particular  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  her '  enor- 
mous hoop '  as  she  sidled  into  the 
flames  of  Carthage.  The  haughty 
prima  donna  and  her  audience  were 
equally  dissatisfied  with  each  other ; 
she  w£is  angered  that  they  would  not 
yield  to  her  impertinences,  and  they 
were  indignant  that  she  would  not 
exert  herself  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  gratify  them.  She  did  not  remain 
long,  quitting  England  in  1777^  in 
supreme  displeasure. 

The  chief  dancers  at  this  jperiod 
were  Fierville  and  Baccelli  in  the 
serious  ballet,  and  the  two  Yalouys 


in  demi-caractero.  The  wildest  ca- 
l)rices  of  the  singers  were  as  nothing 
to  the  extravagances  perpetrated  by 
the  dancers,  male  and  female,  who 
entertained  the  most  exalted  opinion 
of  their  own  merits.  The  elder 
Vcstris,  le  dieit  de  la  danse,  used  to 
say,  *  Moi  et  le  Roi  de  Prusse,  nous 
sommes  les  phis  grandes  hommes 
en  Europe.*  His  absurd  observa- 
tions are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  Le  grand  Petrot,  who 
was  an  European  celebrity,  was  one 
of  the  most  insolent  men  that  ever 
existed.  Le  Pic  was  the  second  in 
rank  to  Fierville ;  he  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  had  a  beautiful  form. 
Fierville  was  considered  the  finest 
dancer  that  had  come  to  England 
for  years.  His  face  was  so  perfectly 
hideous,  as  described  by  Angelo,  the 
fencing-master,  in  his  'Reminis- 
cences,* that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
peat the  details ;  but  his  form  was 
so  exquisitely  synunetrical,  that  his 
shape  was  *  the  envy  of  all  the 
ladies.*  His  style  of  dancing  is  thus 
described  by  Angelo,  who  know 
him:  '  When  he  made  his  entree  in 
the  ballet  sericux,  the  figurantes  re- 
tired to  the  further  end  of  the  stage, 
and  you  beheld  a  figure  with  a  cap 
on,  and  an  enormously  high  plume 
of  ostrich  feathers,  a  very  long  waist, 
and  a  hoop  extending  on  each  side 
above  a  foot,  the  petticoat  hanging 
as  low  as  the  knee;  then  sinking, 
like  a  lady*s  courtesy,  and  rising 
gradually  till  he  stood  in  an  erect 
position,  he  was  seen  standing  on 
the  points  of  his  toes.  In  a  very 
few  strides  he  seemed  to  move  in 
the  air,  till  he  approached  almost  to 
the  orchestra,  and,  after  a  few  en- 
trechats, he  alights  on  the  extremity 
of  one  of  his  feet,  and  then,  in  a  re- 
markably graceful  attitude,  he  ba- 
lances himself,  and  remains  station- 
ary some  seconds,  which  used  to 
elicit  abxmdance  of  applause. . . . 
The  last  time  Fierville  danced,  I 
was  present:  it  was  at  a  morning 
rehearsal,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
the  &shionable  lounge  to  attend 
them.  While  rehearsing,  he  sprained 
the  tendon  Achillis,  which  utterly 
prevented  him  from  ever  returning 
to  the  stage  again ;  but  he  continuea 
in  this  count)7,  teaching  some  of  the 
first  ladies'  schools,  and  was  in  the 
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*if  of  nuking  a  rapid  foTtnne.' 
Bat  the  immeaBe  Biims  which  he 
uqnired  at  various  timee  he  sqoan- 
dered  airBf.waetiiigthe  greater  part 
of  hia  income  at  his  country  Beat, 
Qoir  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Iq  m6,  Tendacci,  who  had  at- 
tained much  eminence,  was  obliged 
to  Sj  from  London,  to  escape  his 
creditors.  Ho  left  England  heavily 
in  debt,  and  stayed  away  nntil  Mb 
affitiiB  were  arranged.  The  aria- 
toeiacj  flattered  bun  ao  much,  and 
conrted  hia  society  so  frequently, 
tint,  from  vanity,  he  plunged  into 
expenses  which  Uie  latest  fortune 
would  scarcely  have  warranted.  He 
letomed  the  following  yettr,  and 
took  an  engagement  at  Drnry  Ijmc, 


where  he  sang  till  i794>  He  com' 
posed  an  English  opera  dnring  the 
time  of  his  engagement  at  that 
theatre.  Madame  Todi,  a  Portn- 
gneee,  arrived  in  i7T7>  but  she 
tailed  to  please,  although  she  tried 
both  comic  and  serions  opera,  and 
the  next  aeoson  she  retiuned  to  t^e 
Continent 

In  1778,  MrB.  Tatee  and  Mrs, 
Brooke  relinquished  the  manage- 
ment, |when  Messrs.  Sheridan  and 
Harris  become  joint  pnTchasere  of 
the  Opera  House,  at  the  price  of 
11,000^.,  snbject  to  the  yearly  raotof 
1370^.  This  high  appreciation  of 
the  proper^  is  scppoeed  to  have 
been  given  in  expectation  of  the  poe- 
sibili^  of  acting    English  pieces. 


nnder  the  anthority  of  the  dormant 
patent  in  the  poeeesdon  of  Mr. 
nuriB. 

Thomas  Harris  was  descended 
from  a  iG^tpectable  fiunily,  and  was 
tnhted  to  a  commercial  life;  be 
received  an  excellent  edncetion,  and 
having  by  indnetry  acquired  a  com- 
petent fortnno,  he  joined  Mr.  Eother- 
ford  (1767)  in  the  purchase  of 
CoTent  Guden  Theetre.  He  waa  & 
UbenI  manc^ei,  and  broaght  for- 
wud  talent,  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
pnsible,  to  avoid  ctiqnee  and  par- 


ties. Unfortunately,  he  was  too  dif- 
fident of  his  own  judgment,  and 
consolted  men  who  had  an  interest 
in  deceiving  him. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
actor,  was  born  in  1751.  When 
very  jonng,  he  was  bronght  from 
Ireland,  and  placed  at  Harrow, 
whence  he  went  to  the  Temple.  In 
1776  he  pnrchased  a  sbare  in  Dmry 
Lone  Theatre.  It  would  need  a 
volume  to  portray  his  life,  cha- 
racter, and  peeoliar  temper.    Every 
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one  is  more  or  loSs«;  fainili;ir  with  the 
outline  of  his  ahiiost  roiaiuitic  his- 
tory; with  liis  eurly  stru^jjlos  and 
surprising  success  in  o  very  thing  to 
which  he  clioso  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion ;  the  splendour  of  the  meridian 
of  his  career ;  the  dark  close  of  his 
life,  when,  surrounded  by  duns, 
WTiis,  executions,  wliich  had  pur- 
sued him  even  to  the  comer  where 
he  lay  down  to  die,  ho  wrote  de- 
spairingly, '  I  am  al\N()luioly  imdone 
and  broken-hearted.'  He  was  one 
of  those  briUiant  meteors  which  at 
long  intervals  shoot  across  our  social 
horizon.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  biography  without  mingled  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  compassion 


— admiration  of  the  varied  talents  of 
the  man,  an<i  compassion  for  the 
nnhappy  fate  which  he  drew  down 
on  himself.  His  engaging  manners, 
his  dazzling  wit  and  genial  humour, 
the  fluency  of  his  language,  the 
charm  of  his  voice,  his  exhaustless 
good  temper,  and  singular  faculty  of 
accommodating  himself  to  every 
taste  and  disposition,  combined  to 
render  him  the  idol  of  the  London 
salons,  as  his  fiery  sarcasm,  power 
of  argument,  and  clear  brain  made 
him  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
literary  genius  raiseti  him  to  the 
highest  eminence  within  the  national 
theatre. 


MY  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION. 


WHAT  shall  we  do  with  Ed- 
ward? 

For  some  months  past  my  good 
mother  had  heard  this  daily  query 
from  the  lips  of  my  father,  the  Eev. 
David  White,  rector  of  Poorpay, 
Yorkshire,  accompanied  always  by 
a  deep  sigh  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  parental  heart;  and  my  re- 
turn from  Rugby  for  the  holidays 
caused  this  important  question  to 
be  renewed  again  and  again. 

Sometimes  my  mother  ventured 
to  reply : 

'  Well,  David,  he  is  only  seventeen, 
and  so  fond  of  animals,  why  not 
make  him  a  farmer  ?' 

'  Farmer  I  bosh !  my  dear ;  how 
can  any  one  make  a  living  by  farm- 
ing in  these  days  ?  He  had  almost 
better  be  a  curate,  and '  passing  rich, 
with  40Z.  a  year.' 

I  tried  to  back  my  mother  up  in 
these  attacks,  pleading  my  love  for 
horses,  dogs,  and  rabbite,  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  would  much 
sooner  work  with  my  hands  than 
my  head,  and  liked  haymaking  much 
better  tlian  classics  or  mathematics. 
Butin  yainl 

My  poor  parents  were  at  their 
wits'  end.  Even  Cousin  Will  would 
not  tskke  me  into  his  business.  He 
said  he  did  not  like  gentlemen 
clerks. 

A  friendly  neighbour  suggested 
sheep-fiuming  in  New  Zealaiid  or 


Australia,  but  an  only  son  and  no 
capital  was  a  sufficient  bar  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

One  morning  we  were  all  seated 
round  the  breakfast-table,  my  fatnie 
prospects  being,  as  usual,  the  subject 
of  conversation,  when  the  letters 
arrived,  and  among  others  there  was 
one  for  my  father,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  opened,  than  our  curiosity 
was  excited  by  various  pent-up 
sounds  which  came  from  under  his 
clericfid  tie.  We  all  looked  up.  My 
mother  said : 

'What  is  it,  my  dear?' 

'Well,  now,  only  think!  Who 
would  have  thought  it?  Here  is  a 
line  from  my  old  friend,  Jones ;  and 
what  do  you  think  has  happened 
*o  Bobby  ?' 

'  What  ?' 

'Why, he  has  -passed  first  at  the 
competitive  examination  for  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich.' 

We  were  astonished  at  so  grand 
a  result  I  mildly  added, '  I  am  so 
glad.'  But  I  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able: I  dropped  my  toast,  and  a 
kind  of  cold  shiver  ran  through  me 
as  I  called  to  mind  the  many  stories 
which  were  current  at  Bugby  of  tiie 
stiffiiess  of  the  examination,  and  of 
twelve  hours'  hard  work  eveiy  day 
in  some  cramming  school  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  no  over-pleasant 
duties  of  a  gentienuin  cadet;  how 
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stnet  tbej  wen  at  Woolwichi  and 
UuthuiiddriUI 

There  wu  a  long  pause;  bat  I 
mt  my  bther's  eye  giaduallj  fix 
itadf  apon  me,  aud  my  mouer's 
nm  fbl&wed.  I  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment my  &te  wsa  sealed.  I  feebly 
awiited  my  doom.  It  came  at  last, 
by  my  father  saying, '  Ted,  my  boy. 
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Woolwich  for  yon.'  My  mother, 
'  How  nice  for  him  to  be  an  offloei !' 
And  my  little  sister  Fanny, '  Oh  yes. 
with  a  gold-laoed  coat  and  prancing 
horse.' 

I  moved  nneasily  on  my  chair, 
and  diauk  the  remainder  of  my  ten. 
I  saw  the  game  was  up,  and  that  it 
wonid  be  no  nse  my  standing  out 


against  the  nnited  wishes  of  my 
fimily;  so  I  otmaented  to  prepare 
ia  Woolwich,  and  take  my  chance 
■t  the  dreaded  competitiTe  examina- 
tioD. 

No  more  Bogby  for  ma  I  was 
deqwtched,  even  before  my  holidaya 
wete  OTer,  to  Dr.  Ciamwell's  Army 
fnpantoiT    School, 


8.E.,  which  establishment  had  been 
highly  recommended  to  my  father 
by  tbe  hateful  Jonee.  I  found  there 
sixty  other  young  aspirants  to  mili- 
tary glory,  bnt  no  nice  study  of  my 
own,  and  no  easy  boors  with  lots  of 
half-holidays. 

The  doctor  said  mine  was  an 
nrg^t  caae;  so  time  was  to  be  lost. 
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as  I  had  only  live  months  to  pre- 
pare, and  lie  was  desirous  not  to 
disgrace  his  establisliment  by  having 
me  plucked. 

As  the  time  approached,  my  in- 
structors lx.'came  more  and  more 
anxious  about  me;  they  evidently 
had  grave  doubts  of  my  success  : 
they  visited  mo  frequoutly  at  my 
desk,  saying,  '  Come,  White,  got  on, 
get  on/ 

IMy  hours  of  relaxation  became 
lower  and  fewer,  until  a  day  or  two 
before  the  fatal  hour  when  I  was  to 
be  introduced  to  her  Majesty's  ex- 
aminers, I  really  seemed  to  have 
nothing  but  work,  sitting  up  late  at 
night,  and  rising  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  almost  fancied  I  must  be 
the  identical  Jack  alluded  to  in  the 
proverb, '  That  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 

I  saw  by  my  glass  how  pale  I  was 
becoming,  but  I  drank  only  water 
to  keep  my  head  clear,  and  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  my  under- 
taking. 

I  was  encouraged  not  only  by  fre- 
quent letters  from  my  good  mother, 
and  by  a  promise  of  my  father's  ac- 
companying me  to  Chelsea  Hospital 
the  first  day,  but  when  I  had  tri- 
umphantly proved  x  to  equal  5,  the 
doctor's  cheery  voice  gave  me  re- 
newed life  by  saying,  '  Well  done. 
White !  we  may  manage  it  yet/ 

There  was  another  young  man,  a 
friend  of  mine,  called  Brown,  going 
up  with  me  to  Chelsea;  but  our 
principal  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
doubt  of  his  passing,  as  he  had  al- 
ready taken  a  high  place  in  the 
Sandhurst  examination  the  week  be- 
fore, and  now  was  only  going  up  for 
Woolwich  to  please  his  friends,  who 
desired  to  see  him  commissioned  in 
one  of  the  scientific  corps ;  but  he 
told  me,  as  a  great  secret,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  pass  for  Woolwich, 
because  the  cadets  at  Sandhurst 
'were  not  nearly  so  hard- worked,  and 
he  would  only  have  to  stay  there 
one  year  instead  of  two  and  a  half 
or  tluree. 

The  dreaded  day  arrived  at  last. 
I  felt  nervous  and  anxious;  I  ate 
but  little  breakfast ;  my  new  gloves 
would  not  go  on,  and  I  fidgetted 
about  till  the  summons  arrived  for 
me  to  appear  in  the  private  study  of 


Dr.    Cramwell.      His    last    words 
were : 

'  Now,  White,  don't  Ix)  flurried ; 
take  it  coolly.  Treat  the  examina- 
tion-papers as  if  you  wore  doing 
them  a  kindness  in  answering  the 
questions.  Read  tlie  whole  paper 
fairly  through  first;  then  write  down 
what  you  know  off  by  heart,  and 
afterwards  tackle  those  questions 
which  require  more  thought  And 
mind  and  don't  leave  the  hall  till 
you  are  obliged,  for  when  you  see 
others  going  out,  you  will  have  an 
inclination  to  follow  them.  (Jood- 
byo.  White ;  don't  disgrace  this 
establishment' 


I  felt  rather  like  a  man  going  to 
be  executed  as  Brown  accompanied 
me  down  to  the  station.  He  was  a 
cheery  fellow,  though  dreadfully 
idle.  He  had  made  seven  visite  to 
Chelsea  before  his  merits  were  ap- 
preciated and  his  name  appeared  ou 
the  suceessful  list  for  Sandhurst; 
and  now  that  he  was  not  intending 
to  pass  into  Woolwich,  his  mind  was 
quite  easy,  and  any  little  nervousness 
he  ever  xx)ssessed  must  long  ago 
have  left  him. 

Seeing  I  looked  rather  down  in 
the  mouth,  he  said : 

'Hallo,  White!  you  look  rather 
green  about  the  gills ;  you  must  not 
be  so  shaky;  nervous  men  never 
pass ;  pluck  up  your  spirits.  Why, 
at  my  fifth  attempt,  there  was  a  fel- 
low in  such  a  funk  that  when  they 
gave  him  his  number,  and  asked 
him  to  sign  his  name  opposite  to  it, 
he  could  not  make  a  mark  on  the 
paper.  This  was  before  the  exami- 
nation commenced.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time ;  but  no !  he  could 
not  hold  his  pen ;  so  he  was  obb'ged 
to  get  up  and  leave  the  room,  and 
go  home  to  bis  friends.' 

I  sighed  deeply,  and  I  thought 
the  poor  fellow's  feelings  must  have 
been  the  same  as  I  was  then  ex- 
periencing. The  train  was  nearing 
London,  and  my  head  felt  dizzy  and 
£a.int 

On  Brown  perceiving  the  bad 
effect  his  first  story  had  produced, 
he  tried  another : 

'  When  I  went  up  the  second  time, 
there  was  a  plucky  fellow  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him. 
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bi  ifter  he  had  reoeiTed  the  mathe- 
mticai  paper  and  read  the  qoes- 
ticia  veil  orer,  he  seemed  to  m&ke 
a  kiod  ot  mental  calculation,  veigh- 
ing  in  one  scale  the  Talne  of  the 
[cn  for  vhich  he  vae  about  to 
ampete,  and  in  the  other  the  labotxt 
md  toil  before  it  could  be  attained : 
he  knew  that  even  when  he  became 
u  offioar  his  pay  would  barely  reach 
TOO?,  ayear.  I  saw  him  paose,  tan 
down  tiie  comer  of  his  paper,  and 


write  upon  it  in  large  letters, "  This 
cannot  lie  done  for  tne  money."  He 
held  it  up  for  ns  all  to  see,  took  up 
his  hat,  and  walked  oat' 

I  felt  better  after  this  anecdote, 
and  aaid,  with  great  eameetneaa : 

•  Oh  1  Brown,  if  we  ootild  only  see 
the  qneations  before  we  go  in  to  the 


Brown  answered : 
'I  dare  say;   bnt  thafs  no  go 
now.     At  my  fourth  trial,   when 


pf&ilj^;^ 


the  tNuineas  was  half  over,  there 
^u  a  grand  row;  all  our  papers 
^«B  taken  from  ns,  and  new  ones 
W^ea  out,  and  we  had  to  b^in 
apio  a&esh.  la  those  days  the 
piolesaoTs  had  Qxeix  queetiOus  print- 
ed the  night  before,  and  some  fellow 
lad  bribed  one  of  the  printer's  devilB 
to  give  him  a  copy;  but  unfortu- 
n»teiy  (or  him,  he  answered  every 
TttBtioii  so  nat,  that  they  smelt  a 
"*;  the  whole  a&ir  was diacoTered, 


and  the  wretched  briber  turned  out. 
Now  they  take  good  care  not  to 
have  tbeir  papers  printed  till  an 
hour  or  BO  before  t^ey  are  wanted.' 

By  this  time  our  train  had  reached 
London  Bridge,  where  my  fiitber 
received  me  with  open  arms.  Brown 
seemed  quite  at  home  with  him  at 
once,  and  we  all  took  the  steamboat 
for  old  Chelsea.  But  I  must  say 
when  I  saw  the  renerable  pile,  my 
heart  suik  into  my  boots.    In  yaia 
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my  father  said, '  Come,  now,  don't  Ix) 
frightened  T  with  Brown  chiming  in, 
'  Cheer  up,  old  boy  !* 

I  only  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
tried  to  comfort  myself  by  biting 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  fingers  of  my 
new  gloves. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  my  father 
wisely  took  us  to  have  some  refresh- 
ment, and,  remembering  the  buns 
of  Chelsea,  we  entered  a  celebrated 
bun-house;  but  I  could  scarcely 
eat  anything;  I  did,  however,  ma- 
nage to  drink  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
pale  sherry  (?).  I  felt  better;  my 
strength  returned.  I  placed  my  feet 
firmly  down,  and  said,  *  Now  I  am 
ready.* 

We  soon  found  our  way  to  the 
Hospital  gates,  guided  by  a  stream 
of  young  men  all  in  new  hats  and 
gloves.  On  entering,  we  were  po- 
litely shown  along  a  passage  to  a 
large  room,  with  a  curtain  drawn 
across  one  end.  We  found  already 
some  ten  or  twelve  candidates  lis- 
tening eagerly  to  a  voice  coming 
from  behind  the  curtain,  which  I 
was  told  belonged  to  the  medical 
examiner.  I  heard  a  httle  scufiling ; 
and  the  voice  said, '  That  will  do ; 
you  may  go.  Next !'  Another 
stepped  behind  the  screen,  but  he 
was  so  dreadfully  short-sighted  no 
glass  that  was  ever  invented  could 
make  him  see  properly.  He  soon 
returned,  saying,  '  He  won't  have 
me!'  Another  was  rejected  for  a 
weak  chest.  At  last  my  turn  came. 
I  passed  therubicon,  and  found  my- 
self alone  with  the  dreaded  medico. 

My  boots  and  stockings  were 
ordered  off;  my  coat,  waistcoat,  tie, 
and  collar  quickly  deposited  on  a 
chair;  my  shirt-sleeves  and  trou- 
sers well  tucked  up;  and  I  wajs 
thumped,  and  sounded,  and  exa- 
mined I  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  as  I  had  seen  the  farmers  at 
Poorpay  treat  the  cattle  before  they 
bougnt  them.  Then  I  was  asked 
to  read  first  with  one  eye  and  then 
with  the  other ;  to  hop  first  on  one 
leg,  then  on  tibe  other;  open  my 
mouth,  show  my  teeth,  draw  a  long 
breath  or  two ;  and,  rather  exhausted, 
I  welcomed  the  mandate  to  depart; 
the  doctor  also  adding,  'Yon  will 
do  veiy  well/ 

Mymther  was  waLting  for  me  out- 


side, and  we  had  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to  ourselves. 

Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Chel- 
sea in  good  time,  and  wandered 
about  the  Hospital  grounds,  meet- 
ing everywhere  candidates  with 
books  in  their  hands;  some  with 
confident  bearing,  others  with  down- 
cast and  dejected  looks;  but  all 
trying  to  learn  something  up  to  the 
last  moment. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  my  father 
bade  me  *  Good-bye!'  and  Brown, 
taking  my  arm  to  encourage  me, 
we  entered  the  fatal  portal,  when 
we  were  each  presented  with  a  num- 
bered ticket,  and  ushered  into  a 
noble-looking  old  hall,  hung  around 
with  banners,  and  flags,  and  eagles 
taken  from  the  enemy  in  many  a 
hard-fought  battle. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  desks 
was  all  that  the  body  of  the  hall 
contained,  placed  a  little  distance 
apart.  I  soon  found  the  one  witli 
my  number  upon  it,  and  sat  down, 
expecting  to  see  Brown  by  my  side ; 
but  no  1  he  was  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room ;  and  we  had  evidently 
been  purposely  separated. 

When  all  the  desks  were  occu- 
pied a  list  was  brought  round  to  us 
with  our  numbers  on  one  side,  and 
we  were  requested  to  sign  our 
names  opposite  to  them.  I  remem- 
bered Brown's  story,  and  vrrote  mine 
pretty  well ;  but  I  saw  many  shaky- 
looking  signatures,  as  if  written  by 
very  old  men. 

This  being  over,  a  large  packet 
was  solemnly  brought  forward, 
which,  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  the  Examination  Papers. 
They  were  handed  round,  and  the 
real  work  now  began  in  earnest 

No  sound  was  heard  but  the 
scratching  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pens  as  they  ran  along  the  surface 
of  the  paper. 

At  first  I  was  rather  nervous,  and 
the  questions  seemed  to  swim  be- 
fore my  eyes,  but  my  courage  soon 
returned,  and  I  answered  all  the 
queries  I  knew  after  reading  them 
careftdly  over.  I  had  heaid  that 
often  the  candidates  were  so  nervous 
that  they  only  read  the  first  half  of 
the  question,  and  then  wrote  the 
answer,  thinking  all  the  time  they 
had  done  the  whole  of  it 
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All  wont  well  to  the  fixst  hoar; 
not »  word  had  been  spoken ;  when 
our  attention  was  taken  off  by  one 
of  the  exammers  finding  a  book  in 
the  posKsskm  of  a  pale-&oed  yonng 
mm  .sitting  in  front  of  me.  This 
vas  strictly  contrary  to  the  orders 
we  had  prerionsly  reodyed. 

In  Tain  he  pleads  and  makes 
excuses  for  himaelf.  He  is  igno- 
mimoDsly  expelled  item  the  hall^ 
and  told  that  he  ^need  not  appear 
there  again. 

Long  before  the  time  of  closing 
many  had  g^ven  np  their  papers; 
bat  I  remained  to  the  end,  and 
thoQgfat  I  had  done  well  on  the 
vhok. 

Oatside  we  were  received  by  onr 
etammers;  the  doctor  was  there  to 
meet  ns;  and  when  I  had  ^own 
hhn  the  paper  of  questions,  and  told 
him  my  answers,  he  seemed  pleased, 
and  said, '  That  'U  do.  White;  you 
may  have  a  chance,  after  alL' 

I  overheard  many  remarking  how 
hard  the  paper  was,  others  saying 
th^  were  sure  the  examiner  had 
made  some  mistake  in  question  4 
or  5;  and  when  we  adjourned  to 
hmch  at  the  public-boose  outside' 
the  gates,  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  renewed  vigour. 

We  were  accosted  by  several 
strangers  evidently  connected  with 
various  outfitting  establishments; 
one  was  specially  remarkable  for 
his  bnrly  size  and  elaborate  get-up; 
he  even  wore  spurs,  and  led  us  to 
soppoee  that  he  had  received  pri- 
vate information  respecting  the 
papers  which  were  to  be  laid  before 
OS  on  the  morrow.  At  length, 
however,  his  real  character  showed 
itself:  he  produced  his  circulars, 
and  asked  for  our  patronage  when 
we  ordered  our  outfits. 

I  thought  this  rather  a  good  joke, 
as  there  were  only  vacancies  at  Wool- 
wich for  one  third  of  us ;  and  then 
we  ahonld  have  to  remain  tiiere  as 
eadeti  for  two  or  three  years  before 
WB  received  our  commissions. 

Next  morning  the  faces  in  the 
grounds  were  more  cheerful.  I 
heard  many  discussing  the  delight 
they  had  exiierienced  at  such-end- 
aoch  a  place  of  amusement  the 
mght  before.  One  young  man  was 
T^  bud  in  the  praises  of  a  cele- 


brated comic  actor;  but  they  locked 
pale  and  fagged,  and  evidently  had 
not  been  so  early  to  bed  as  they 
might  have  been. 

Other  groups  were  smoking  and 
laughing,  and  some  more  sobOT- 
looking  were  poring  over  their 
books,  getting  up  tiie  subject  for 
the  day. 

At  half-past  ten  we  flocked  once 
more  to  our  desks,  and  the  work 
began  again ;  but  before  long  I  saw 
my  theatrical  friend  ]>ut  down  his 
pen,  lay  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
take  a  sound  nap,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  till  he  was  awoke  by  one 
of  the  examiners.  He  had  certainly 
been  quite  knocked  up  the  night 
before;  and  it  vras  out  of  the  ques- 
tion his  doing  anything  to-day. 

I  did  not  succeed  so  well  the 
third  day,  but  the  fourth  revired 
my  spirits;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  when  the  affidr  was  over, 
I  thought  there  was  a  slight  chance 
of  my  passing. 

Oh,  how  glad  I  vras  to  find  myself 
once  more  in  the  train  for  the  north, 
far  away  from  examiners  and  cram- 
mers I  And  what  a  joyful  reception 
I  had  from  my  family  as  I  '  fought 
my  battles  o'er  again;'  although 
my  mother  did  say, '  How  pale  poor 
Edward  looks !' 

We  were  all  yery  anxious  as  to 
the  result  Dr.  Cnunwell  had  pro- 
mised to  write  as  soon  as  he  could 
obtain  any  information,  and  when 
his  letter  came  at  last  the  excite- 
ment was  intense.  My  father 
opened  it,  and  read  how  the  doctor 
'  congratulated  me  on  my  passing,' 
and  enclosed  the  list  of  successftd 
candidate,  from  which  I  should 
see  that  the  position  my  name  occu- 
pied would  only  nerve  me  to  fresh 
exertion. 

The  list  fell  from  my  father's 
hands  as  he  vrarmly  applauded  my 
success.  My  mother  covered  me 
with  losses,  saying, '  I  always  knew 
he  would  pass  1' 

The  good  news  was  quickly  com- 
municated to  our  faithfol  domestics, 
who  soon  'spread  it  through  the 
village;  and  our  neighbours  and 
paiishioners  came  running  in  to 
wish  us  joy,  and  the  church-bells 
gaye  out  a  merry  peal  in  honour  of 
my  success. 


DO 
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After  the  excitement  liaU  some- 
what subsided  my  father  remem- 
bered Dr.  Cram  well's  list.  lie 
picked  it  up,  and  began  i*eading 
out  the  several  names. 

From  what  the  doctor  had  said 
in  his  letter  I  flattered  myself  I  was 
well  up  in  the  list;  but  when  I 
heard  name  after  name,  and  mine 
came  not,  I  was  much  discomfited ; 
and  when,  lost  of  all—'  No.  125, 
Mward  White,  1,621  marks,'  my 
face   fell^  and   my  satis£action   at 


passing  cooled  down.  But  I  'wras 
consoled  by  my  Mher  sayinfc, 
'  Never  mind,  Ted!  better  last  of 
those  that  passed  than  first  of  tho&<  ^ 
who  are  plucked  !* 

I  thought  60  too^  and  all  was  well 
again. 

Before  the  week  was  over  I  had 
bid  them  all  a  fond  farewell,  and 
was  on  my  way  to  Woolwich. 

Bj'^-and-by  I  shall  tell  you  how  I 
got  on  there. 


CHAEADE. 


'rpWAS  at  my  First  I  Flora  met, 
JL     In  beauty's  peerless  halls ; 
The  feast  was  spread,  the  dancers  set. 

The  music  thrilled  the  walls ;  \ 
Yet  when  I  stood  the  fair  beside, 

(Upon  a  dance  I  reckoned). 
She  scorned  me,  and  she  turned  aside. 

Because  I  was  my  Second. 

The  scene  that  eve  was  veiy  bright. 

The  dance  was  very  gay ; 
To  me  they  seemed  as  dark  as  night— 

Dull  as  a  sunless  day. 
Alas !  that  beauty's  charm  should  e'er 

Vex  those  whom  they've  delighted ! 
Alas !  that  venturous  youth  should  dance 

To  ask— and  to  be  slighted ! 

In  anger  proudly  swelled  my  heart, 

I  turned  to  leave  the  hall ; 
'Twas  then  that  with  her  matchless  art. 

Bright  Flora  sang  my  All. 
Sweet,  passing  sweet,  it  struck  my  ears. 

Like  music  from  above ; 
My  pride  was  melted  into  tears, 

My  auger  into  love. 


H.  F. 
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I  Air  a  yoimg  housekeeper  of  large 
ideas  nuurried  to  a  quiet  man  of 
small  ]iifiaD&  I  have  extensiTe  no- 
tiaos  of  how  things  ought  to  be 
done,  and  I  endeavour  to  carry 
them  oat  with  refinement  and  eco- 
nofflj  combined.  But  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  keep  to  that  happy  ideal 
vbeo  drugged  first  to  one  side  and 
&6D  to  the  other — now  by  my  hns- 
band's  limited  balances,  and  now 
^  my  own  nnlimited  aspirations. 
Straggling  always  between  these 
two  opposite  poles,  my  life  has  a 
ootam  mioonifartable  misfit  about 
it:  a  want  of  hajmony  between  de- 
ares  and  attaiiLments  that  strikes 
Qoe  as  disagreeably  as  a  velyet  dress 
tiimiaed  with  imitation  lace,  or  a 
bomely  Garmelite  bedecked  with 
gdd  aiid  silTer  tags. 

I  have  been  married  now  about 
two  years.  Not  a  comfortable  pe- 
nod,  I  ^think :  j •st  long  enough  to 
see  the  lover  break  to  pieces  on  the 
andbar  of  marriage,  but  not  long 
fl»iigfa  for  the  bmlding  up  of  the 
tiieod  out  of  the  wreck.  I  have 
t)%an  to  reason  on  my  husband's 
cfaaiacter — ^never  a  wise  thing  in 
a  wife---to  weigh  his  imperfections, 
to  criticize  his  good  qualities,  to 
peoetiate  the  meaning  of  his  actions 
—in  a  word,  to  understand  him; 
aod  I  do  not  think  t&at  husbands 
poi  by  being  understcxxL  But 
tb^  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in 
&Toar  of  romance,  and  am  more 
fretful  and  exigeante  than  I  ought 
to  be.  Jonathan — ^Jonathan  is  my 
bisbaod— says  I  am. 

Married  two  years,  as  I  have  said, 
and  we  had  never  yet  given  a  party ! 
whoi  one  day,  three  weeks  since, 
my  husband  ^proposed  to  me,  quite 
of  his  own  acconi,  that  we  should 
ninte  a  few  Mends  to  tea— jost  a 
«w,and  without  ceremony — as  we 
^  been  out  a  good  deal  lately,  and 
™d  given  no  kind  of  return. 

'  How  many  do  you  think  of, 
Jonathan?'  I  asked,  taking  out  my 
tablets,  which  I  always  carried  in 
^y  pocket  Jonathan  gave  them  to 
^  before  we  married;  and  my 
naughty  baby  tvovld  pLiy  with  them 
other  day,  and  broke  one  of  the 


leaves.  Jonathan  was  so  angry 
about  it! 

'  Oh,  just  one   or  two,  Totty ! 

The  A 's;  and  the  B 's;  old 

C ,  perhaps;  and  the  D 's 

too,  if  you  like.' 

'And  the  E 's,'  I  said.    'We 

went  to  them,  if  you  remember,  last 
Christmas:  we  must  have  them  in 
return.' 

'Very  well,  as  you  wish  it;  and 

I  should  like  to  show  the  F 's 

a  little  attention  as  well.  But,  re- 
member, Totty,  I  want  only  a  very 
few,  and  no  fuss  or  ostentation.' 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Jonathan 
to  si^  this;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  where  we  were  to  draw  the 
line?  and  who  we  were  to  leave 
out?  and  if  we  asked  all  that  we 
ought  to  ask,  and  so  made  a  large 
Iiarty  of  it,  as  we  ought  to  do,  how 
could  we  possibly  give  only  beef 
and  bread?  as  he  said,  in  his  slow, 
stupid  way.  But  men  are  so  stu- 
pid! They  never  see  things  in  a 
rational  light!  However,  Jona- 
than had  done  it  himself,  and  had 
only  himself  to  blame  when  he 
came  home  that  night,  and  I 
showed  him  my  list  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  each  one  of  whom  it 
was  absolutely  imperative  on  us 
to  invite,  either  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  kindness  shown  to  our- 
selves, or  because  of  the  wisdom  of 
conciliating  influential  friends  for 
dear  baby's  sake,  or  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  mere  ornamentation,  and 
the  advantage  of  good  names  and 
recherchees  toilettes  in  a  drawing- 
room  of  no  pretensions.  Whatever 
the  reason,  mere  was  the  necessity ; 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  invited, 
not  one  of  whom  could  possibly  be 
knocked  off  the  list 

Jonathan  was  very  savage  when 
I  read  the  names  over  to  him. 
'  What  could  I  mean  by  such  ab- 
surdity ?'  he  said.  '  Did  I  want  to 
ruin  him  outright?  A  hundred 
and  forty  people,  indeed !  How 
could  they  all,  or  half  of  them, 
cram  into  our  small  rooms?  and 
what  were  they  to  do  when  tiiey 
had  crammed  in  ?  That  was  always 
the  way  I    If  ever  he  proposed  any- 
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thing  quiet  and  rational  and  inex- 
pensive I  must  break  it  all  up  with 
my  absurd  notions  of  gentility  and 
cost,  and  either  make  the  whole 
thing  impossible,  or  to  be  attained 
at  too  great  a  sacrifice.' 

And  so  he  went  on  scolding  for 
half  an  hour,  I  saying  nothing,  but 
drawing  spider-legs  from  every 
name,  till  the  tablets  looked  tat- 
tooed. At  last,  when  he  had 
foiished — for  even  a  husband's  lec- 
ture must  come  to  an  end  some 
time — ^I  said,  very  quietly,  'Well, 
now  that  you  have  done,  will  you 
kindly  look  over  this  list  with  me, 
and  tell  me  who  we  are  to  leave 
out?' 

He  did  not  like  being  spoken  to 
so  coolly,  but  he  coidd  not  find 
&ult  with  me,  because  I  kept  my 
temper  when  he  lost  his;  so  ho 
took  the  tablets  from  my  hand,  and 
began  checking  ofif  the  names,  one 
by  one,  as  he  spelt  them  out.  Of 
course  we  had  a  little  quarrelling 
over  some  of  them ;  for  all  that  he 
particularly  disliked  I  particularly 
desired  should  be  asked,  and  all 
that  he  cared  most  for  I  thought  of 
least  importance.  This  is  generally 
the  way  with  husbands  and  wives — 
is  it  not?  So  I  do  not  mention  it 
as  anything  extraordinary.  After 
we  had  fought  about  fifty  battles 
in  this  manner,  ending  always  by 
retaining  the  name  in  question  as 
indispensable,  Jonathan's  patience 
gave  way;  I  knew  it  woidd;  be- 
sides, his  smoking  time  had  come. 

'There,  do  as  you  like!'  he 
cried,  ungraciously,  fiiinging  the 
tablets  into  my  lap.  '  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  will 
take  neither  interest  nor  responsi- 
bility in  it  I  am  veiy  sorry  that 
I  said  a  word  about  it.  I  meant 
a  quiet  little  friendly  evening  of  one 
or  two  only,  and  you  have  swelled 
it  up  into  a  monstrous  party,  as 
you  always  do;  so  now  you  may 
maiiage  it  for  yourself:  it  is  your 
aflGur,  not  mine  1' 

And  then  he  stalked  away  to  the 
door,  and  I  began  to  cry.  But,  as 
hd  did  not  look  back— and,  indeed, 
would  not  have  cared  if  he  had :  he 
was  fax  too  cross— after  a  little  time 
I  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  off  and 
b^in  my  .calcolationB  for  supper ; 


for  now  I  was  determined  on  my 
party,  and  determined,  too,  to  have 
it  my  own  way. 

The  next  day  I  really  set  to  work. 
First  there  were  the  printed  invita- 
tions to  get,  with  envelopes  to 
match ;  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  my  troubles,  for  I  could  not  find 
any  in  our  whole  neighbourhood  of 
the  pattern  I  wanted.  I  remem- 
bered a  certain  form  which  Lady 
Twoshoes  always  used,  and  I  was 
determined  I  would  have  this,  or 
non&  I  cannot  describe  to  yon 
half  the  difficulties  I  encountered. 
I  think  I  must  have  walked  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles  look- 
ing for  this  form,  which  at  last  I 
foimd  in  an  obscure  printer's  in  the 
City — the  only  house  in  London 
where  it  was  to  be  had,  and  which 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  source  of 
supply  to  my  Lady  Twoshoes'  own 
stationer's.  I  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  this  triumph  of  energy,  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  ordered  my  four 
quires  with  the  feelings  of  a  suc- 
cessftil  general;  but  when  they 
came  home — which  they  did  by 
post— they  were  not  quite  what  I 
expected.  They  were  very  dirty, 
all  the  outside ;  leaves  unusable  by 
reason  of  grimy  thumb-marks,  and 
the  string,  which  had  been  tied  too 
tightly  round  them,  had  cut  into 
some  and  marked  all.  Besides, 
they  were  a  philling  a  quire  more 
than  the  ordinary  forms ;  the  man 
making  that  addition  as  his  com- 
mentary on  my  violent  exclamation 
of  pleasure  when  I  found  them, 
and  the  frankness  with  which  I  told 
him  I  had  searched  all  over  Lon- 
don for  them  in  vain,  and  would 
have  given  anything  in  the  world 
for  that  one  special  form  of  invita- 
tion, which  no  one  but  my  Lady 
Twoshoes  ever  used.  I  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  this  search: 
so  much,  that,  instead  of  giving'  a 
three  weeks'  invitation,  as  I  had 
intended,  I  was  obhged  to  cut  it 
down  to  a  fortnight  and  two  days, 
which  was  a  bad  augury  to  start 
with ;  for,  as  we  were  going  to  give 
a  party,  I  wanted  it  thoroughly  well 
done,  and  withont  flaw  or  blemish 
anywhere.  However,  I  was  obliged 
to  put  np  with  this  small  mortifi- 
cation, and  issued  my  hundred  and 
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forty  inTitaiacHis  ^th  a  piond  heart 
if  a  beating  one. 

I  expected  all  the  answers  in 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  rery  least, 
bat  hj  the  end  of  three  days  I  had 
reodyed  oolj  five— five  of  the  least 
important;  and  then  came  three, 
oomlitional  and  douhtfol ;  and  then 
QDe  lefdsal;  and  then  another  ac- 
oeptanoe.  So  slowly  they  aU  came 
in,  that  it  was  not  till  the  very 
mormng  of  the  day  that  I  re- 
oeiTOd  the  last  Fancy  my  feelings, 
being  kept  in  suspense  for  a  fort- 
night ana  two  days  as  to  the  nnm-' 
ber  of  guests  to  come,  and  conse- 
quently to  proTide  for,  both  in  seats 
and  sapper!  I  do  think  that 
people  should  reply  to  invitations 
more  promptly.  I  am  sore  I  al- 
ways do,  for  mamma  tanght  me 
that  it  was  a  point  of  good  breeding 
to  do  so;  but  people  are  so  odd  and 
nncoath  now-a-days !  And  all  this 
time  Jonathan  was  so  sulky  there 
was  hardly  any  living  with  him, 
and  would  not  even  talk  of  the 
evening  or  help  me  in  the  least.  I 
bad  never  seen  him  so  cross  since 
I  married ;  and  he  has  a  temper, 
too,  and  not  always  under  control. 

Well!  1  had  at  first  resolved  that 
the  ev^iing  shoxdd  not  cost  above 
five  ixninds.  I  had  made  the  most 
minute  calculations  with  my  cook 
Betsey,  and  we  both  came  to  the 
ocHiclasion  that  five  pounds  would 
see  us  safely  and  handsomely 
through  the  undertaking.  She  was 
to  cook  the  supper;  we  were  to 
have  the  green^ncer's  boy  to  help 
the  housemaid,  and  a  little  girl  to 
waah  up;  and  then  the  greengrocer 
himself,  in  a  nice  new  suit,  would 
come  and  open  the  door  and  hand 
the  refireshments;  for  I  was  not 
going  to  do  the  thing  shabbily,  and 
have  only  my  stupid  women  to  wait ; 
and  altogether  I  thought  we  should 
get  through  famously.  But  at  the 
eleventh  hour—I  mean  the  day  be- 
toe— Betsey  lost  her  nerve,  and 
threw  up  her  place  and  the  supper 
in  a  breath.  My  friend  the  green* 
grocer,  I  found  out  affcerwaids,  had 
frightooed  her.  He  had  a  sister,  a 
cook  out  of  place,  whom  he  wanted 
engaged  for  the  job,  which  I  was 
ofaJiged  to  do,  giving  her  ten  shil- 
lings fott  the  day's  work. 


The  greengrocer's  sister  was  a 
woman  of  as  large  ideas  as  my  own : 
larger,  indeed,  for  she  scouted  my 
programme  as  utterly  inadequate, 
and  silenced  me  with  a  word  when 
I  attempted  to  interpose  a  fiunt 
caution  as  to  the  need  of  economy. 
'  She  knew  her  business,'  she  said, 
loftily ;  '  and  as  she  was  responsible 
for  the  supper  she  must  be  allowed 
to  do  it  in  her  own  way.' 

I  had  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to 
submit,  privately  beseeching  Betsey 
to  be  as  careftd  of  matters  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  Betsey  was  a  weak-minded 
girl,  who  always  gave  in  to  every- 
body; so  that  I  was  quite  convinced 
I  had  no  background  in  her,  and 
that  the  greengrocer's  sister  might 
ruin  us  U  she  liked.  But  in  the 
ruin  surely  the  supper  would  be 
perfect! 

The  evening  came,  and  the  rooms 
really  looked  very  pretty.  I  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  the  allotted 
five  iKmnds  on  flowers;  but  then 
flowers  are  as  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  an  evening  as  lights  and 
cakes;  and  it  was  ue  supper,  not 
the  acyunots,  that  I  had  limited  to 
that  small  sum,  which  now  I. began 
to  think  ridiculous  and  impossible : 
the  greengrocer's  sister  told  me  I 
might  be  thankful  if  I  did  it  under 
twenty.  I  had  a  pretty  new  dress 
for  the  occasion,  blue  and  white, 
and  really  I  believe  that  I  looked 
very  well ;  but  Jonathan,  who  was 
awMly  cross,  told  me  I  looked 
worse  than  I  had  ever  done  before, 
and  that  my  dress— especiaUy  my 
head,  of  which  I  was  immensely 
proud— was  a  perfect  ridicule:  pro- 
nounced in  the  French  manner, 
which  I  thought  more  ridiculous 
than  my  bright-blue  pompon.  So 
that  did  not  raise  my  spirits  to 
begin  with:  neither  did  the  suc- 
cessive arrival  of  the  &milies  of  my 
two  grandest  lions,  without  the 
lions,  help  to  their  exaltation.  Still, 
I  bore  up  against  the  feeling— ter- 
ribly increasing  both  in  depth  and 
intensity — that  the  thing  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  failure,  and  resolved 
to  do  my  best  to  make  it  yet  a  suc- 
cess. But  something  stronger  than 
my  will  fought  against  me  that 
night;  and  so  my  poor  party  was 
doomed. 
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We  had  asked  every  one  we  knew, 
so  the  conPe<iiience  was  that  all 
sorts  of  wrong  people  jostled  each 
other.  Peo]>le  who  had  publicly 
insulted  others  met,  hot  and  flur- 
ried, at  the  doorway ;  people  who 
had  cut  others  stood  face  to  face, 
not  a  couple  of  inches  apart;  peo- 
ple with  a  life-fcud  between  them 
stretched  out  their  hands  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  same  mutual 
friend ;  one  lady,  whom  I  wished  to 
conciliate  most  of  all  who  came, 
was  *  talked  at '  by  a  gentleman  in 
a  loud  voice — loud  enough  for  all 
the  room  to  hoar ;  another  was  ridi- 
culed to  her  face,  jkx>t  thing  1 
(Well!  her  head-dress  was  very 
odd,  certainly — a  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour kind  of  thing,  with  a  tower 
of  pearls  and  horsehair  behind) ;  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  under 
life-long  obligations— one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  indeed — stood  at 
my  back  for  five  minutes,  while  I 
was  using  my  best  energies  to  fasci- 
nate a  man  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  by  whoso  intrigues  and  unac- 
countable enmity  my  friend  had 
been  turned  out  of  a  lucrative  post 
somewhere ;  and  I,  who  did  not  know 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  secret 
histories  enacting  before  me,  made 
matters  ten  times  worse  by  the  way 
in  which  I  blundered  into  all  manner 
of  diflSculties,  and  brought  in  con- 
tact all  sorts  of  explosive  materials ; 
so  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  evening,  there  was  discord  and 
disunion.  And  how  could  one  silly 
little  woman  set  all  these  grave  dis- 
asters straight?  Then  there  were 
the  quiet  and  nntalkative  people 
who  would  not  '  circulate,'  but  who 
sat  in  comers,  and  on  the  benches 
by  the  doors,  expecting  others  to 
find  them  out,  and  who  were  par- 
ticularly ill-used  when  they  were 
left  alone  for  five  minutes,  looking 
reproachfully  at  me.  As  if  I  was 
to  blame  for  all  the  stupid  isolation 
they  gave  themselves!  And  there 
were  the  people  of  forward  manners 
and  very  rusty  '  small  change,'  who 
talked  to  every  one,  and  said  nothing 
warih  hearing,  throsting  themselves 
into  every  animated  group,  and  di- 
viding couples  less  animated,  but 
perhaps  more  interested — interfering 
without  adding,  and  only  irritating, 


not  aniuMng;  and  there  were  tl". 
deaf  people,  who  had  to  he  scream*-  * 
at;  and  the  low-voiced  people,  w'"> 
could  scarcely  speak  above  a  whispc  ^■ 
—and  these  two  always  came  toge- 
ther: so  that  what  with  mental  nn- 
fitness  and  personal  disharmony  I 
had  a  troublesome  time  of  it  to  put 
things  into  even  the  semblance  of 
working  order. 

Jonathan  was  worse  than  unhelp- 
ful in  these  straits.     He  had   at- 
tended to  nothing  all  throughout, 
having,  as  I  liave  said,  lost  his  tem- 
per from  the  beginning,  only  findiiifr 
the  most  fault  where  I  had  taken 
extra  pains  to  put  things  nice ;  but 
now  he  made  ever}' thing  worse  l>y 
his  strange  conduct.    Of  course,  if 
we  had  committed  the  blunder  of 
asking  inconj::mities    together,  wt' 
must  make  tlio  best  of  it,  and  no: 
show  that  we  knew  or  suspected 
anything,  and    certainly  not    takt^ 
sides.     The  merest  good  breeding 
and  sacredness  of  hospitality   de- 
manded that.    But  my  husband  diil 
not  think  so,  and    from  the  first 
ranged  himself  as  a  partisan,  pay- 
ing all  manner  of  attention  to  some 
people  wliile  entirely  neglecting  the 
rest.    Consequently  I  had  the  sole 
care  of  the  obnoxious  ones,  which 
forced  me  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  partisan.    This  I  told  him  when 
they  had  all  gone;  but  he  only  saitl 
I  talked  nonsense,  and  used  too  fine 
phrases.    He  is  so  rude  when  he  is 
in  a  bad  humour! 

But  nothing  of  this  was  eternal ; 
and  there  would  soon  be  the  supper 
to  cheer  us  all  up,  and  re- arrange  the 
spirits  of  the  company.  Our  rooms 
were  far  too  small  to  enable  us  to 
do  anything  all  this  time:  we  had 
a  little  music,  certainly,  but  only 
one  or  two  waltzes  and  polkas  by 
young  ladies,  dreadfully  shy,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  progranune 
counted  for  nothing.  It  was  get- 
ting near  to  supper-time  now — 
eleven  o'clock,  so  I  thought  I 
would  just  quietly  vanish  down 
stairs,  and  see  how  my  greengrocer's 
sister  was  progressing.  I  had  seen 
enough  to  be  aware  that  something 
was  not  quite  right  with  that  indi- 
vidual before  tea-time  even,  but  I 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  truth. 
I  went   down,  then,  expecting  to 
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find  all  done,  save^  perhaps,  the 'last 
littie  QEnamentSy  which  belong  to 
Ae  misttesB;  bat  this  is  what  I 
&vmd  instead;  and  when  yon  have 
rad  ity  jHCture  my  feelings  as  the 
oommentary.  The  exhibition  Yase 
of  flowers,  which  I  had  taken  a 
vorid  of  pains  with,  wreathing  the 
bog  slender  stem  witii  maiden- 
hair, jost  like  those  on  the  stand 
in  tiie  International,  was  smashed 
to  pieces ;  and  snch  of  the  flowers 
as  were  saved  thrust  pell-mell 
into  a  celery-glass  which  Jona- 
than had  in  his  bachelor  days. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  is  everything, 
making  them  either  graceful  adorn- 
ments or  vulgar  encumbrances. 
Then  there  was  the  trifle-bowl, 
hired  for  the  occasion — cost  price 
two  pounds  sixteen— broken  right 
aoosB,  and  tied  with  string,  but  the 
wine  oozing  steadily  through  the 
cnck,  and  dripping  in  heavy  drops 
on  the  cloth  oelow;  jellies  were 
shaking  themselves  to  pieces  on  the 
hiUe— some,  indeed,  wandering  over 
the  sides  of  the  dishes,  and  quiver- 
ing, like  transparent  dice,  on  the 
ckih;  a  few^very  few— i^pes  of 
cream  and  blancmange,  flattened 
and  broken,  were  returning  to 
their  original  liquidity — not  one  of 
them  retaining  any  completeness  or 
beauty;  just  one  plateM  of  sand- 
wicheB  cut,  with  all  the  potted  meat 
and  ham  left  out ;  the  lobster-salad 
mixed  and  meesed  as  if  it  had  been 
already  rifled  and  the  best  parte 
picked  out;  no  forks,  spoons, 
glasses,  or  plates  at  hand— a  tray- 
fol  had  just  been  let  fidl,  and  I 
packed  up  the  firagmente  of  no  fewer 
than  three  plates — hired  —  on  the 
dining-room  floor ;  the  lemonade, 
which  was  to  have  been  superb  and 
iced,  according  to  a  new  recipe, 
sour,  fiill  of  pips,  and  as  warm  as 
bdling  water  could  make  it;  the 
clazet-cup—my  great  point  of  pride 
—ruined  in  the  preparation,  and 
the  borage  stuck  in  with  ite  heels  in 
the  air;  the  lamp  smoking— it  was 
a  camphine  lamp,  so  I  need  say  no 
more;  while  Betsey  was  standing, 
limp  and  helpless,  by  the  door  in 
tears,  the  greengrocer  speaking  very 
thick,  and  the  greengrocer's  sist^ 
lying  incapable  across  the  Mtehen 


dresser,  with  the  fingmente  of  my 
ruined  supper  about  her.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  now :  the  thing 
was  a  &ilure — a  confessed,  irrevo- 
cable, unconcealed  fidluie ! 

I  went  up  stairs  in  undisguised 
tears,  and  whispered  the  news  to 
a  few  intimate  friends,  who  made 
the  beet  of  it,  good-naturedly  enough, 
but  who  could  not  give  me  bade  my 
supper,  nor  prevent  those  who  were 
not  my  friends  from  laughing  at 
me,  nor  make  less  than  a  quarter 
of  what  would  have  been  a  well- 
conditioned  table  do  for  a  party  of  a 
hundred  and  ten,  nor  yet  pay  the 
terrible  bills  which  poured  m  on  us 
the  next  week.  Bills— oh,  such 
bills!  bills  for  cream  and  oggs  and 
butter  enough  to  have  fed  a  garri- 
son all  swamped  into  a  few  lique- 
fying creams  and  a  battered  old 
blancmange! — ^bills  for  broken  glass 
and  china  enough  to  have  re-for- 
nished  my  china  doeet — bills  for 
flowers,  bUls  for  wines,  for  lemons 
and  oranges,  and  for  lobstera  and 
groceries — lolls  for  every  conceivable 
thing  and  eveiv  inconceivable — ^bills 
that  straitened  us  for  weeks  and 
months  after;  and  all  for  what? — 
a  gigantic  fieulure !  But  Jonathan 
said  '  it  was  all  my  &ult,  and  it 
served  me  right;  what  business  had 
I  to  attempt  more  than  I  could  do 
or  had  means  for  ?  That  the  thing 
was  a  fulure  was  plain  enough  to 
the  meanest  understanding ;  and 
though  he  felt  for  me  a  little,  yet 
he  was  glad  of  it,  for  the  useftil 
lesson  he  hoped  it  would  be  to  me 
in  the  future.  When  I  could  accept 
the  &ct  that  a  poor  man's  wife 
might  still  be  a  gentlewoman, 
though  she  entertained  her  friends 
without  ostentation,  and  gave  a 
quiet  httle  tea-drinking  instead  of 
a  monstrous,  ill-done  parade  like 
this,  I  should  be  a  better  and  a 
happier  woman;  but  while  I  was 
vulgar  enough  to  attempt  things 
beyond  my  means  I  should  never 
succeed  as  a  hostess,  and  would 
always  expose  myself  to  mortifica- 
tion and  defeat' 

I  wonder  if  Jonathan  is  right? 
Perhaps  he  is,  after  all !  Perhaps 
simphciiy  and  true  hospitelity  are 
the  best  teste  of  refinement,  and 
these  grand  attempte  with  hungry 
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purses  in  the  backgroond,  are  fbl- 
fiea  and  Tulgmities  too;  and  ineri- 
table  fiulores  with  all  who  make 
them.  I  think  I  Bhall  kiee  Jona- 
than when  he  comee  home  to-night, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  been  a  gad 
little  goose,  and  that  I  am  very 
SOH7  I  did  not  take  his  advice  from 


the  first.  Foor  Jonathan  I  he  is 
VET7  good  on  the  whole ;  and,  who 
knows  ?  he  may  be  a  better  judge 
than  I  about  some  things  in  life! 
Bnt  what  would  dear  Tnamma  say 
if  she  heard  me  ?' 
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TATTERSALL'S. 


ONE  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
the  noble  art  of  photography 
might  be  pat  Toold  be  the  pic- 
tonng  forth  all  those  relics  of  old 
London  which  are  inevitablj  near 
their  loll.  Long  eie  the  arrlTol  of 
that  coming  man,  the  contempIatiYe 
Kev  Zealander,  there  shall  be 
changes  in  our  midst  that  will 
make  ns  marvel — Cockneys  as  we 
■re~where  those  changes  will  stop. 
Bewildered  by  their  rapidity,  wo 
WB  even  now  losing  count  of  the 
time  when  they  began.  London, 
Chatham,  and    over-iated   railway 
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schemes ;  Main  Drainage  operations ; 

Xhamee  Embankment  projects;  Ho- 
tel speculattons  (limited);  Snburbaa 
building extenBionE(unlimited);  and 
the  thousand  forms  of  attack  known 
to  the  Moloch  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  to  his  victims,  are  gathering 
strength  from  impnnil;,  as  the  all- 
deronrer  makes  the  meat  he  feeds  on. 
'Whose  torn  it  may  be  next  to  get  no- 
tice to  qnit  none  can  tell.  Progress 
taketh  no  acconnt  of  the  historical 
and  the  pictnresqae,  nor  heedetli 
the  cries  of  the  sentimentalist,  bid- 
ding the  woodman  to  spore  that.tree. 
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the  building  contractor  to  let  that 
chimney  stond,  tho  landowner  to 
forbear,  and  to  give  up  all  ideas 
of  improving  his  property.     Senti- 
mentalist had  better  take  a  prac- 
tical view  of  the  matter  at  once, 
withdraw  his  threatened  opposition 
to  the  vestry  lx)ard,  by  whose  vote 
Paradise  Row  is  to  be  pulled  down 
for  local  improvements,  and  simply 
send  in  his  claim  for  compensation. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  one  mode  of 
compensation  tolerably  within  reach. 
Let  us  have  photographic  pictures 
of  every  bit  of  street  architecture 
worth    remembering  —  the    Tudor 
houses  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  for  ex- 
ample;   and  the  gabled  fronts  of 
Staples    Inn ;    and   the    curiously 
small  '  palace '  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cardinal    Wolsey,    No.    17,    Fleet 
Street,  in  the  front  floor  of  which 
bijou  residence  of  royalty  we  may 
imagine  the  British  Bluebeard  hav- 
ing his  hair  brushed  by  machinery, 
while  the  crafty  ecclesiastic  is  being 
shaved  and  shampooed  at  his  mas- 
ter's elbow. 

Long  may  it  be  before  such  an 
institution  as  TattersalFs  shall  cease 
to  have  a  living  representative  of 
that  name;  but  the  time  will  be 
short  ere  tlie  local  habitation  shall 
have  changed.  This  year  of  grace 
is  tho  last  which  will  see  the  old 
yard,  and  offices,  and  subscription- 
room,  and  quaint,  old-fashioned 
dwelling  of  the  Messrs.  Tattersall, 
at  tho  '  Corner.'  Come,  then,  witli 
your  photographic  camera,  your 
collodion,  and  your  bottles  of  bane- 
ful fluid,  Mr.  Mayall,  and  catch  me 
that  well-known  scene  before  it 
sMfts'^and  changes  and  flits  for 
ever  out  of  sight  and  memory.  '  Or 
let  me  try,  with  the  photography 
of  words,  to  make  a  carte  de  visile 
of  the  spot  that  shall  be  visited  sel- 
dom or  never  again  by  me.  In 
itself,  that  spot  has  altered  little  in 
the  many  years  I  have  known  it; 
but  when  Tattersall's  arose  into 
being,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Belgrave  Square  was  '  the 
Five  Fields,'  and  all  that  district 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Chelsea 
was  an  open,  breezy  tract  of  but- 
tercups and  daisies^  with  sheep  in 
the  meadows  and  cows  in  the  com, 
and  footpads  lurking  in  the  narrow 


country  lanes.    There  arc  men  now 
living,  halo  and  hearty  enough  to 
follow  tho  hounds,  who  can  rccol- 
K^ct  the  time  when  partridges  were 
shot  hereabout.     This  was  known 
to  be  tho  foct  so  late  as  181 2.    It 
was  by  tho  great-grandfather  of  one 
of  the  present  partners  that  the  esta- 
bl  i shment  was  founded .    That  vene- 
rable   personage,    familiarly  called 
'  Old  Tat,'  went  to  his  rest  full  seventy 
years  ago,  and  slumbers  peacefully 
near  Highflyer  Hall.    *The  Squiro 
is  dust;  liis  spurs  are  rust;  his  soul 
is  with  the  saints,  I  trust.' 
It  was  by  'Old  Tat,'  in  the  year 
1766,  that  the  ninety-nine   years' 
lease  was  signed  with  Lord  Gros- 
venor — that    lease   which   is   now 
drawing  to  its  close,  even  as  the 
longest  leases  will.    But  it  was  the 
grandson  of  '  Old  Tat,'  whose  reign 
was   longest   and  most  gloriously 
associated  with  the  annals  of  tho 
Turf.    Mr.  Richard  Tattersall,  father 
of  one  of  the  present  proprietors 
and  uncle  of  the  other,  came  to  the 
family  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  sat  there  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  fifty   years   afterwards, 
Aji  n  0  ])om  in »  1 8  5  8 .     His  reputation 
is  typical  of  the  national  character 
of  a  sporting  gentleman  of  what  is 
called  the  dd,  though  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  perpetually  *younf/  school.     It 
is  a  curious  atom  completing  the 
totahty   of    a    life    so   consistent 
throughout  as  that  of  Richai-d  Tat- 
tersall, Esq.,  that  his  body  should 
have  been  committed  to  the  earth 
on  the  day  of  the  great  race  for  tho 
Goodwood  Cup. 

The  garrulity  of  age  is  a  proverb. 
But  it  is  not  only  that  palsied  eld 
itself  is  garrulous.  Ancient  locali- 
ties, ancient  landmarks,  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  inevitably  set  us 
a-talking.  An  anecdotal  atmosphere 
seems  to  surround  such  places  as 
Tattersall's.  The  last  monarch  of 
the  little  kingdom  was,  indeed,  a 
noted  teller  of  stories,  being  one  of 
those  central  men  to  whom  all  the 
traits  and  peculiar  sayings  and  cha- 
racteristic acts  of  their  acquaintance 
find  their  way  by  natural  attraction. 
He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  man  as 
well  as  horse,  and  hardly  needed 
more  than  the  first  glance  to  form 
a  tolerably  sound  opinion  of  either. 


An  hononrable  point  abont  the  man 
liimaelf  was  hia  habit  of  discon- 
ngmg  the  piKctice  of  betting— a 
piactice  which  he  might  ratber 
bare  been  expected  to  promote.  On 
hiB  own  Bcoonnt  he  rarely  bet- 
ted at  all;  and  when  he  did  the 
stake  was  trifiing.  Yoong  men  who 
(ofBolted  bJTi  abont  becoming  snb- 
sciibera  to  the  Booms  were  not  sore 
of  a  bvoanble  response.  They 
had  better  keep  theii  money  in  their 
pockets,  he  wu  wont  to  tdl  tlwm , 
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nor  was  there  the  EEtinteet  shadow  of 
hypocrisy  in  his  advice,  for  it  is  mat- 
ter of  ascertained  &ct  and  notoriety 
that  his  scmplee  kept  very  large 
Bums  ont  of  His  ledger.  It  is  even 
Bnppoaed  that  Hr.  Richard  Tattar- 
sall^  Teij  Btrong  filings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  betting  led  to  inoanTeniences 
which  were  the  canseof  his  handing 
over  the  management  of  the  Snb- 
Bcnptaon  loom  to  a  committee.  An 
astute  deciBiTe,  and  withal  kindly 
face  is  that  which  the  portraits  of 
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Uiis  old  gentleman,  in  his  declining 
years,  represent  How  familiar  it 
most  hare  been  to  those  habitnal 
attendants  of  the  horse-Bales,  as  it 
looked  down  on  them  &om  tlie  ros- 
tnim,  and  calmly  sorveyed  the 
lAtnces  of  another  rise  in  the  bid- 
ding befbre  the  poised  hammer  wu 
bnragbt  down  with  its  irrerocabla 
tap.  Eicntting  tbe  white-haired 
prendent,  there  is  nothing  to  miss 
&om  the  ordinary  scenee  at  Tatter- 
nil's  anyThnrsday  in  the  season, 
«r  any  great  settling  day.    Wo  will. 


an'  it  please  yon,  reader  mine,  select 
snch  a  day  for  oar  imaginary  visit  to 
the  place.  Say  it  is  soon  after  Ascot 
Baces,  whither  we  went  bo  plea- 
Bantly,  and  whence  we  brought  im- 

Eressions  too  nnmerons  to  find  place 
ere.  The  lane  that  leads  down  to 
the  yard  is  crowded  and  noisy,  with 
onteidere  of  every  class,  from  the 
tolerably  respectable  l>ookmaker  to 
the  man  in  ragged  huntsman's  dreES 
who  sells  the  lists  of  handicaps. 
Throngh  this  motley  throng  swells 
poah  uieir  wi^  to  the  Sabscription- 
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room  or  to  the  yard,  where  a  stud 
is  being  sold.  If  '  without  reserve/ 
woe  to  the  agent  who  is  detected 
bidding  for  the  owner;  or  woe, 
rather,  to  this  person  himself,  whoso 
violation  of  an  explicit  agreement 
will  find  no  tolerance  here.  It  is 
Mr.  Kichard  Tattersall,  the  son, 
whom  we  now  see  in  the  rostrum, 
and  who,  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Tattersall,  represents  the  in- 
stitution which  bears  the  family 
name.  The  yard  in  which  the  sales 
are  carried  on  is  not  more  pretend- 
ing in  appearance  than  the  yard 
of  any  livery-stables  at  tlie  West 
end  of  London  —  less  so,  indeed, 
than  many ;  but  it  is  jollier.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  comparative  de- 
gree which  affords  at  once  a  dif- 
ference and  a  distinction  between 
Tattersairs  and  other  places  of  the 
kind.  The  same  air  of  quiet  supe- 
rioriiy  is  perceptible  which  belongs 
to  the  old  club-houses,  and  which 
is  so  much  more  suiteble  to  the 
idea  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness 
and  reserve  than  the  flashy  new- 
ness of  Italian  architecture  and 
plate-glass  by  which  the  admiring 
stare  of  the  popular  Argus  is  at- 
tracted. Tattersairs  enjoys  the  same 
sort  of  patronage  and  society  as  do 
White's  and  Boodle's.  Its  tone  is 
traditionary;  and  there  is  not  a 
familiar  object,  however  common- 
place, that  does  not  fit  into  the 
general  history  of  the  spot  Oddly 
dignified  with  a  dome,  beneath  which 
is  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a 
fox,  the  pump  in  the  centre  of  the 
yaid  is  otherwise  as  x)rdinary-look- 
ing  an  old  wooden  pump  as  yon 
might  find  at  the  end  of  a  horse- 
trough  in  front  of  a  village  inn. 
But  Pegasus  might  not  disdain  to 
drink  of  the  sparkling  waters  of  this 
classic  pump — ^the  Hippocrene  of 
Hyde  Park  Clomer.  A  sculptured 
bust  surmounts  the  dome.  It  is 
the  bust  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  after- 
wards King  Qeorge;  and  it  has, 
like  everything  else  in  the  yard  of 
Tattersairs,  a  story.  'Old  Tat,' 
whose  son  Edmund,  &ther  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bichard  Tattersall,  was 
associated  with  the  Prince  in  the 

Proprietorship    of    the    '  Morning 
*06t,'  set  up  the  head  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  on  the  top  of  this  pump 


when  the  original — the  Prince,  not 
the  pump — was  seventeen  years  old. 
In  the  course  of  certain  repairs  on 
the  premises,  the  bust  was  missed, 
and  could  not  be  found  till  long 
years  had  gone  by,  when  it  was  dis- 
interred from  a  mass  of  rubbish  in 
a  builder*s  yard,  and  restored  to  its 
place  of  honour  in  the  yard  of  Tat- 
tersall's.  There  let  us  regard  it 
reverentially,  wondering  in  what 
Pantheon,  Walhalla,  or  Tussaud 
gathering  of  heroes  tlie  relic  will  be 
placed  when  the  removal  of  the 
dome -pump  shall  compel  the  depo- 
sition of  the  First  European  Gentle- 
man's bust  from  its  appropriate 
X)edestal. 

Across  the  crowded  end  of  the 
lane  we  jostle  marquises  and  stable- 
men, betters,  touts,  and  inscrutable  * 
hangers-on,  whose  eyes  wander  with 
a  hungry  restlessness  from  face  ta 
face,  ever  seeking  and  seldom  find- 
ing the  expression  which  gives  pro- 
mise of  a  job.  It  is  Vonderful  to 
see  the  wealth  handled  by  horsey 
men  outside  the  temple-gate,  or,  to 
be  exact,  the  entrance  of  the  Sub- 
scription-room. An  official,  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  everybody, 
stands  at  the  door,  and  admits  those 
only  who  have  the  right  to  enter. 
Come,  let  us  mingle  with  the  set- 
tlers, and  bring  them  into  our  pho- 
tograph. The  room  is  full  of  them, 
and  so  is  the  little  terrace  which  is 
gained  through  a  door  at  the  farther 
end,  and  which  terrace  overlooks  a 
circular  court,  with  a  grass-plat  of 
the  same  shape  in  the  midst.  The 
true  magnates  of  the  turf  are  here, 
though  they  generally  leave  the 
business  of  settling  to  their  agents, 
who,  with  bundles  of  bank-notes, 
pay  and  receive  without  ceasing, 
and  tick  off  each  transaction  from 
one  or  other  of  two  columns  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  it  IS  that  some  few  trades, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
horse-racing,  turn  out  so  many 
betting-men.  That  publicans  are 
nearly  all  up  in  sporting  matters  I 
can  understand ;  but  why  are  bakers 
and  hairdressers  peculiarly  addicted 
to  giving  and  taking  the  odds  on 
any  turf  event?  I  have  observed 
that  they  are  so,  and  that  they  have 
little  else  to  talk  about  during  the 


ndng  aeMon;  and  bene,  in  tbe 
TaUfSBatlic  penetralia,  do  I  not  find 
thai  much  bosmees  is  done,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  a  peer  of  the  lealm,  by  a 
bread  and  biscnit  bUcer,  who  is  nn- 
dentood  to  go  in  largely  for  book* 
making  on  hia  own  account  ?  Yon 
will  pinse  to  remark  that  tbe  people 
in  the  Snbacription-Toom  have  none 
of  tbe  oatward  and  viaible  signs  of 
bomiiKes  which  choncteiise  most  of 
theonlsiden.  Indeed,  if  yon  wanted 
lo  get  at  the  heart  of  that  myHtery 


of  'well-dreBBed  men,'  which  is  for 


the  I 


1  its 


rigid  Bimpticity,  I  Hboold  say,  go  at 
onoe  to  TatteTsall'a.  Eccentrici^ 
itself  barmoniEes  here  with  the  per- 
fection of  qniet  taale.  If  a  alim  and 
elderly  personage  chooeee  to  wear  s 
long  blae  loil  coat  buttoned  with 
iawa  bnttons,  and  garnished  with 
the  same  at  the  cnfls,  yon  are  bo  far 
from  objecting  to  hia  costume  that 
yon  feel  it  to  be  the  only  costume 
in  which  he  onght  properly  to  ap- 


pear. And  where  the  ctmaerTatism 
of  dreag  is  not  maintained,  sartorial  ^ 
piDgrees  is  modified  with  a  jadg'  ' 
inent  akin  to  stateemanship.  The 
lida  of  wild  inDOvation,  of  democrti- 
tio  exceeeea  in  the  matter  of  stripes 
and  checks,  is  sncceasfnliy.  stemmed 
b;  gentlemen  who  to  their  several 
qualifications  add  the  rare  capacity 
whkh  belonga  to  the  prmnoter  of 
English  sport 

'  ConservatiBm ;' — I  have  used  the 
vend,  and  dim  recollections  of  old 
tiercises  in  rhetoric  BUggeat  to  me 


the  valoe  of  epanaphtna,  and  the 
consequent  expedient?  of  using  It 
again— is  somenow  inaepar&ble  irom 
turf  afioira.  I  need  not  adduce  the 
name  of  Bentinck;  f(»r  instances 
hardly  lees  forcible  abound.  Bat 
you  will  not  fail  to  see  that  this 
conservative  spirit  enters  into  every 
little  form  and  fashion,  into  every 
habit,  every  mode  of  act  or  speech, 
in  sporting  life.  80,  then,  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  tbe  personagee  who 
fall  into  our  phot<^^aphic  gronp 
have  one  appeatance  in  common  by 
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•which  they  are  linked  with  tlio  past. 
They  don't  wear  l)earls.  No;  that 
fashion,  so  bitterly  oppo.-ud  by  i-e- 
Rpectabihty  a  few  yetirs  since,  has 
made  its  way  into  tlio  gravc^st  i)ro- 
fossions ;  has  crept  into  tlic  Church 
and  gained  admission  to  the  Bar; 
has  invaded  the  Xav>',  even,  in  spite 
of  sagacious  old  admuuls  who  saw 
in  it  another  proof  that '  the  serrice 
is  going  to  the  Deuce;*  but  has 
failal  to  tjike  v.wy  standing  on  the 
Turf.  AVliure  the  moustache  is  cul- 
tivated in  sporting  circles,  take 
notice  that  it  is  often  grown  in 
company  with  on  'Imperial*  or 
'  tip,*  but  very  rarely  indeed  with  a 
full  crop  of  hair  upon  the  chin. 
Round  and  smoothly  shaven  as  the 
face  of  a  comic  actor  is  the  face  of 
yonder  personage  whose  height  is 
two  or  three  inches  over  six  feet, 
whose  back  is  proportionably  broad, 
and  whoso  dealings  appear  to  be, 
oddly  enough,  with  little  men ;  over 
whom  he  bends,  book  and  pencil  in 
hand,  hke  the  Norfolk  Giant  doing 
business  with  pigmies.  Standing 
under  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
round  grass-plat,  or  lounging  on 
garden-scats,  or  sitting  on  the  edges 
of  tables,  or  leaning  against  the 
columns  of  the  verandah,  you  may 
see  the  owners  of  the  most  cele- 
brated horses  of  the  day.  And  yon 
may  distinguish  also  many  a  charac- 
ter as  famous  on  the  stones  of  Lon- 
don streets  as  on  the  Turf.  That 
little  man  with  the  wide  square 
chest  and  shoulders,  the  muscular 
arms,  the  twinkling  grey  eyes,  the 
broad  good-humoured  mouth,  and 
the  unobtrusive  manner,  was  once  a 


inenil)or  of  the  prize-ring;  and  in 
the  tnido  of  boxing  has  slain  men. 
Not  only  the  hardest  hitter  in 
modern  times,  he  is  the  most  ac- 
complished of  his  craft  in  the  double 
art  of  planting  his  blows  and  avoid- 
ing punishment.  *Is,*  I  say;  for 
though  the  big  arms  may  lack  some 
of  their  ancient  force,  the  steady 
gaze  and  the  marvellous  perfection 
of  skill  have  not,  I  imag^e,  aban- 
doned Owen  S^^ift.  Away  from  his 
calhng — or  in  it,  for  tliat  matter — 
a  milder,  kinder,  gentler-hearted 
man  you  might  search  in  vain,  &r 
and  wide,  to  find. 

What  tales  there  are  to  tell  of 
Tattersairs  and  of  its  votaries ;  what 
princely  fortunes  have  been  lost, 
and  won,  and  lost  again  in  that 
small  plain-looking  room  and  its 
circular  garden;  how, when  it  had 
been  gravely  whispered  that  Lord 
So-and-so  must  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  scratch,  that  he  could  not  show 
after  such  losses  as  he  was  known  to 
have  sustained,  his  lordship  coolly 
sauntered  in,  lit  a  fresh  cigar  from 
the  ashes  of  ^e  one  he  had  smoked 
out,  paid  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  or  more,  and  booked  a 
few  bets  for  the  next  great  event,— 
it  is  not  my  task  to  narrate.  The 
sole  purpose  in  view  is  a  picture  of 
Tattersall's,  as  it  is,  and  bb  it  will 
shortly  cease  to  be.  Already  I  have 
travelled  somewhat  aside  from  that 
purpose,  and  have  brought  ghosts 
upon  the  scene.  But  do  they  not, 
in  truth,  haunt  it  ?  Ah  me !  where 
is  it  that  I  go  and  find  none,  though 
my  path  leads  otherwhere  than 
Tattersairs  ? 


TOWS  TRAVELS. 

CrabeU  tn  Stianuf  street. 

HE   cariooa  ttuveller  who   ven- 
tures,  like    the  wanduriug  wntor 
of  theee  pnpcrs,  to  traverse    tho 
higbnaya  of  commerce  m  the  Eri- 
tieh  metropolis,  is  snre  to  gathir 
iufomuttion  b;  the  wa;  vhich  can- 
not M  to  exerciEe  a  most  depress- 
ing influence    upon   his    spirits. 
There  ia  no  denying  it  (he  is  told 
;  in  every  direction),  buHiDesa  ia  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.     Once 
'  upon  a  time — whenever  that  may 
':  havebeen — buainesswasreally wor- 
thy of  its  name :  there  was  money 
>  to  be  made  out  of  it;  a  man  was 
not  compelled  to  work  the  fleeh  off 
his  fingers  merely  to  keep  out  of 
the  Gazette.    But  dow  a  man  might 
just  as  well  put  np  his  shutters  at 
once  and  torn  Turk  as  remain  in  a 
Christian  land  where  profits  ore  all 
swallowed  up  in  expenses,  and  every 
commercial  transacUou  represents  a 
;  loss. 

Such  in  spirit,  if  not  in  substance, 
are  the  complaints  which  tho  tra- 
veller hears  wnen  he  journeys  among 
City  men  and  visits  tiieir  busiest 
haonta.  It  is  scarcely  matter  for 
sampse,  therefore,  that  if  he  extends  his  ezplorutions  to  the  very  borders 
of  fiillingsgate,  similarly  disheartening  intelhgence  should  await  him  even 
in  that  centre  of  a  vast  industry  the  New  Coal  Exchange.  Indeed,  the 
complaints  ho  will  hear  there  att  likely  to  he  more  decided  in  tone  than 
any  he  will  hear  elsewhere.  What,  m  feet,  could  Mr.  Banning,  the  City 
architect,  have  been  about  when  he  eroded  that  building  only  t«n  years  ago 
ot  so  ?  What  could  the  Corporation  have  been  about  when  it  snpphed 
the  fiindg  with  which  the  edifice  was  paid  for?  A  music  hall  was  scarcely 
wanted  in  Lower  Thames  Street;  Mr.  Bpui^eon  was  provided  for ;  and  on 
eqnestiian  circus  would  not  pay,  even  though  the  dama  de  la  Ilulle  opposite 
rapported  it  to  the  extent  of  &eir  means.  What,  then,  could  this  elegant 
and  commodious  building  have  been  erected  for  ?  Certainly  not  for  any 
roal  trade  requiring  such  accommodation.  For,  speak  with  any  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  who  congregate  here,  and  what  will  yoa 
hear?  Why,  yon  will  hear,  in  the  forcible  and  yet  figurative  language 
which  City  gentlemen  deb'ght  to  use,  that  there  is  no  coal  trade :— that  it 
bssgone  to  the  dogs;— ia  done  up; —  smashed;— rotten; — on  its  last  legs; 
— »iid  not  worth  a  rap. 

Here,  for  instance,  we  are  at  the  Coal  Exchange  itself;  and  here  is 
an  intelligent,  sharp-witted  looking  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  personally 
tnown.  Let  ns  epeek  with  him  upon  this  suliiect  He  owea  no  grudge 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  owea  him  none ;  he  is  sot  bilious,  and, 
as  timea  go,  has  as  good  a  digestion  as  most  men,  though  he  believes  in 
^^pckle's  pills,  and  keeps  a  supply  of  that  pricelesa  family  medicine  among 
liis  shirt-coIlarB,  Yet  how  he  bursts  out,  how  he  bristles,  how  he  deto- 
nates, how  he  perks  up  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  trade  to  which  he 
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bolorcr?.  Commodore  Trnniiion,  in 
his  tiiinous  interview  with  the  ex- 
ciseman, could  scarcely  liave  been 
more  rigorously  vituperative. 

'  Coal  trade,  sir  I'  he  exclaims, 
and  the  stream  of  hLs  eloquence  is 
stopjx^d  by  a  dam-- a  dam  of  irre- 
levant ejaculations.  '  (.  oal  trade, 
sir!'  he  says  ajrain  in  a  minute  or 
two.  *  l>on't  talk  about  it.  It  isn't 
worth  talking  about.  It  won't  bring 
a  man  bread  and  cheese.  Look  at 
this  j)la(*e !  Examine  it !  Cast  your 
eye  over  it!  Does  it  look  like  a 
place  where  a  man  can  get  bread 
6ind  cheese  T 

There  was  an  announcement  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  that  Bass's 
pale  ale  could  l)e  obtained  on 
draught  or  in  bottle,  and  that  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  pork  pies  might  bo 
had  fresh.  I  thouglit  it  only  fair 
to  assume,  therefore,  tliat  the  more 
fmgal  fare  he  alluded  to  could  be 
obtained  also.  I  should  have 
pointed  this  out  to  my  friend,  but 
he  went  on  before  I  had  time  to 
deliver  myself. 

'  Coal  trade,  sir !'  he  exclaimed, 
for  the  tliird  and  last  time.  'The 
coal  trade  is  all  U  P.  Bellows- 
mending  would  pay  lietter.* 

Having  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  industry  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  being  unprovided  with  statis- 
tics referring  to  its  operations,  I 
was  compelled  to  accept  unmur- 
muringly  the  information  my  friend 
conveyed  to  me.  And  certainly, 
when  I  looked  aroimd  the  hall  in 
which  I  stood,  the  mere  external 
appearance  of  things  was  in  favour 
of  his  assertion  that  the  coal  trade 
bad  no  longer  any  existence. 

And  here  let  me  be  fi-ank  with 
the  reader.  In  visiting  the  Coal 
Exchange  I  did  not  exx)ect  to  see 
coal  in  bulk  being  bought  and  sold. 
I  did  not  exi)ect  to  see  half-hun- 
died-weight  sacks  standing  on  the 
floor,  or  superior  qualities  sampled 
in  brown  paper  bags.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  placards  with  '  Try  our 
Wall's-ends  at  i«.  lod ;'  or,  *  Look 
here !  Down  again  to  is.  6d./  in- 
scribed upon  them.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  wholesale  merchants 
resembling  retail  dealers,  or  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  many  fea- 
tures of  external  similarity  between 


the  coal-l)rokerand  the  coal -whipper. 
But  I  ''('i  exj)ect  that,  inasmuch  as 
samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
peas  are  disj)layed  in  Mark  Lane, 
so  samples  of  Bu<ldle's  West  Hart- 
ley, South  Peareth,  Tanfield  Moor, 
and  ^^'alker  Primrose,  whatever  they 
may  be,  would  l)e  displayed  in 
Lower  Thames  Street.  But  no !  In 
a  Coal  Exchange  coal  was  the  one 
substance  nowhere  seen.  There 
wasn't  ever  a  knub ! 

Outwai*dly,  therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  there  was  verj-  little  indication 
of  business;  and,  for  aught  I  could 
see  to  the  contrary,  the  coal  trade 
might  really  have  been  as  extinct  as 
the  megalonyx. 

*  Well,'  said  I, '  when  my  modest 
consumption  necessitates  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  stores  into  the 
cellar  I  know  very  well  how  I  buy 
coal,  but  I  can't,  fi>r  the  life  of  me, 
tell  how  you  buy  it.' 

'  Well,  wo  buy  it  in  this  manner,' 
he  replied,  e^^dently  forgcttihg  for 
the  moment,  in  his  earnestness,  that 
the  trade  was  in  a  shattered,  not  to 
say  a  despairing  condition ;  '  we 
buy— but  first  of  all  you  see  that 
this  is  a  circular  building.' 

The  fact  was  so  obvious  that  I 
take  no  credit  to  myself  for  having 
already  observed  it  before  he 
spoke. 

'  Well,  you  see  these  desks  fol- 
lowing the  circumference  of  the 
building  here  on  the  ground-floor. 
They  are  the  desks  of  the  factors, 
and  the  factors  are  intermediary 
agents  between  the  colliery  owner 
and  the  coal  merchant,  receiving  a 
commission  for  what  they  sell  like 
brokers  in  the  colonial  trade.' 

'  Precisely.  They  sell :  but  how 
do  you  buy  ?' 

My  friend  made  no  reply,  but 
took  me  to  one  of  the  desks  and 
told  me  to  look  at  it.  I  did.  It 
was  apparently  of  deal,  painted 
black;  an  inkstand  was  sunk  into 
it ;  pens  were  lying  about ;  and 
upon  a  bed  of  blotting-paper  a 
handbill  or  circular  was  repos- 
ing, partly  written  and  partly 
printed. 

'  Read  that,'  said  my  friend,  point- 
ing to  the  handbill  or  circular. 

I  read  it,  and  found  that  it  ran 
something  as  follows : — 


Traveii  in  Thames  Street. 
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'  Eavensworth    . 

245 

Sleekbum   .    . 

180 

Straker   .    .    . 

140 

Acorn  Close     . 

240' 

'  There,'  said  my  friend,  trimnpb- 
antly,  when  I  had  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  intelligible  and  in- 
Btractiye  docoment, '  thafs  how  we 
buy  coals!' 

It  might  be  that  my  intellect  was 
somewl^t  dondy,  it  might  be  that 
the  explanation  was  deficient  in 
clearness,  bat  if  my  friend  had  told 
me  that  he  bought  coals  by  think- 
ing of  the  J^roety  Cancasns,  or  by 
wishing  himself  with  Nancy,  I 
should  have  been  jnst  as  enlijght- 
ened. 

However,  I  said  in  reply,  with  an 
expression  of  acnte  sagaci^  culmi- 
Dating  in  a  bosmess-like  wink, '  Oh ! 
that's  how  yon  bny  coal,  is  it?  Ah  I 
I  Bee ;  those  figures ' 

'Ih^cisely;  those  figures  indicate 
tiie  number  of  tons  offered,  and  the 
name  indicatas  the  pit  they  come 
from.' 

'  But  do  you  neyer  have  samples?' 

'  No.  We  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  coal  brought  to  the  market ;  and 
▼hen  a  new  coal  is  introduced  we 
bay  it  on  the  representations  made 
tons  by  tiie  factors ;  representations 
which  of  course  determine  its  price.' 
.'Then  it  is  not  until  you  have 
uie  coal  in  your  own  hands  that 
yon  really  know  its  quality.  And 
what  is  the  amount  of  business 
ammally  transacted  here  in  this 
cnrions  manner?' 

'Last  year  it  amounted  to 
about  3}  nullions  of  tons.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  'for  a  trade  that  is 
on  its  last  legs  that  total  doesn't 
seem  bad.  Somebody  must  get  a 
living  out  of  this  decayed  and  de- 
plorable industry.' 

But  my  friend  was  not  to  be 
Bhaken  by  any  such  shallow  leoson- 
^g  and  imp^tinent  banter  as  this. 
He  smiled,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a 
^gned  and  melancholy  smile;  and 
^,  pensive  and  subdued,  he  led 
me  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  showed 
Qie  the  museum  of  the  institution. 

It  was  deeply  interesting.  Every 
^^^^  of  coal  was  displayed  there ; 


coal  from  Borneo;  coal  from  Prus- 
sia; coal  from  New  Zealand;  coal 
from  Sweden ;  coal  from  Newcastie. 
There  were  specimens  of  the  beau- 
tifal  Albertite,  black  as  jet,  and  with 
a  rich,  lustrous  polish  upon  it  that 
told  of  its  bituminous  character. 
Then  there  were  examples  of  the 
delicate  crystallized  coal  from  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  looking  as  though  it 
had  been  prepared  for  exhibition  as 
a  curious  illustration  of  manual 
skill.  Then  in  other  cases  were 
specimens  bearing  the  impress  of 
fern  leaves  and  fiowers  as  distinctly 
as  though  stamped  by  a  die.  What 
a  contrast  when  we  emerged  from 
this  quiet  littie  sanctuary  of  science 
into  the  large  bustling  hall  devoted 
to  trade! 

And  the  market,  too,  was  at  its 
busiest  Nominally,  it  is  supposed 
to  last  only  an  hour,  viz.,  from  one 
o'clock  to  two.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  lasts  longer,  and 
does  not  close  until  about  three. 
Just  now  it  is  a  quarter  to  two,  and 
accordingly  a  bell  rings  loudly.  No 
one  knows  why  it  rings;  no  one 
can  ^ess  why  it  rings :  but  custom 
ordams  that  it  shall  ring,  and  it 
does  ring.  That  if  it  failed  to  ring 
business  would  come  to  a  standstill 
is  jyerhaps  too  much  to  assert :  but 
that  a  terrible  judgment  would  over- 
taJ^e  the  beadle  if  he  neglected  this 
time-honoured  duty  is,  I  think^ 
more  than  probable. 

Beally,  for  a  place  serving  as  the 
centre  of  a  defunct,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  moribund  trade,  tiie  Coal  Ez- 
chuige  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of 
business  animation.  Some  three  or 
four  hundred  gentiemen  are  gathered 
together  talking  about  prices  and 
shipments  and  arrivals;  the  fiictors 
are  all  at  their  desks,  quite  prepared 
to  open  up  negotiations  or  to  con- 
clude bargains,  and  behind  them 
patient  mariners  and  skippers  from 
the  North  are  awaiting  the  result 
of  sales  and  the  instructions  as  to 
the  delivery  of  cargo  which  will 
follow  those  sales.  There  are  eyen 
visitors  in  the  galleries  looking  down 
upon  the  busy  crowd  below;  and 
their  presence  seems  to  give  addi- 
tional importance  to  the  scene. 

I  suppose  my  face  must  have 
kindled  as  I  became  impressed  with 
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the  business  aspect  of  the  place,  for 
my  glance  fell  when  my  eyes  met 
those  of  a  kindly  but  melancholy- 
looking  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  shortly  before,  and 
who  had  been  the  most  pathetic  of 
all  in  his  lamentations  over  the  de- 
chne  and  fall  of  the  London  coal 
trade.  He  had  divined  my  thoughts. 
Had  I  told  liim  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind  the  information 
would  have  been  utterly  superflu- 
ous. 

*  It  looks  like  business,  doesn't  it?* 
ho  asked. 

I  assented  enthusiastically. 

'  Ah !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh, 
*  you  are  like  all  the  rest.  Do  you 
remember  the  colliers*  strike  which 
took  place  some  years  ago  ?* 

I  did  not ;  and  said  so. 

'  Well,  during  that  strike  the 
coal-whippers  had  nothing  to  do,  so 
they  sat  on  the  barges  all  day  long 
and  played  at  cards.  The  factors 
and  merchants  here  in  like  manner 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  some  of  them 
actually  went  back  to  the  sports  of 
their  boyhood  and  played  at  marbles 
upon  the  floor  of  this,  or  rather  of 
the  old  Exchange,  as  an  innocent  if 
not  exciting  way  of  employing  their 
time.  Well,  sir,*  he  added,  quite 
gravely, '  if  they  were  all  to  set  to 
now  and  play  at  marbles  again,  or 
"  Egg-hat,*'  or  "  Fly-the-garter,**  or 
"  Buck,  buck,  how  many  horns  do  I 
hold  up?"  they  would  be  almost  as 
well  occupied  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent.' 

These  words  were  spoken  in  such 
an  obvious  tone  of  earnestness  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  beheve  in 
their  sincerity— impossible  not  to  be 
depressed  by  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture they  brought  before  the  mental 
eye.  There  was  a  kindly  expres- 
sion, too,  upon  the  speaker's  face, 
which  not  only  repelled  mistrust 
but  invited  sympathy.  I  felt  that  I 
was  defeated,  disarmed;  and  my 
new  acquaintance  noting  my  sur- 
render, enticed  me  with  a  glance, 
took  me^y  the  arm,  and  led  me  out 
of  the  building. 

I  had  no  idea  where  we  were 
going,  or  why  we  were  going;  but 
I  felt  I  was  in  sympathetic  hands 
and  that  no  harm  could  befal  me. 
Comforted  and  soothed  by  this  con- 


vie  tion,  I  silently  walked  by  the 
side  of  my  conductor. 

We  left  Lower  Thames  Street  ; 
we  turned  our  backs  upon  Billings- 
gate; we  ascended  a  gentle  emi- 
nence ;  we  halted  on  the  threshold 
of  a  modest  building.  Speaking 
accm-ately,  it  was  an  office  or 
counting-house.  There  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  lintel.  My  friend 
bade  me  read  it.  I  did  so  and  thus 
the    inscription   ran : — *  Mr.  , 

Wine  Merchant.'  An  indescribable 
feeling  of  repose,  of  contentment,  of 
ecstacy  stole  over  mo.  A  thousand 
fair  visions  rose  before  my  eyes ;  a 
thousand  echoes  as  of  corks,  softly 
drawn  by  fairy  fingers,  ghded  into 
my  ear,  like  far-off  strains  of  melody. 
I  was  in  a  sort  of  dohcious  trance. 

I  scarcely  remember  what  ^- 
mediately  followed.  I  have  a  sort 
of  dreamy  recollection  that  my 
friend  produced  a  tea-cloth,  that  ho 
produced  some  glasses,  that  he  pro- 
duced a  corkscrew,  that  he  produced 
a  bottle.  An  age  seemed  to  elapse ; 
then  followed  a  sharp  detonation, 
and  at  last  came  a  soft  gurgling 
sound  as  of  captive  rapture  at 
escape  from  long  imprisonment 

'  Qn'ils  snnt  doux, 

Boutelllejolie, 
Qu'ils  Bont  dous, 

Vo8  Jolls  glougloux ! 

Mais  mon  sort  ferait  bicn  dcs  Jaloux. 

Si  V0U8  dtlez  toi^ours  remplic ; 

Ah  bonteille,  ma  mSe. 
Pourquoi  von*  vldez-vous  V 

Instinctively  I  raised  my  glass  to 
the  hght ;  my  friend  did  the  same. 
We  looked  at  our  wine — we  looked 
at  each  other.  We  closed  the  right 
eye  —  we  opened  the  lower  fip; 
when  our  next  breath  was  drawn 
the  two  glasses  were  empty. 

The  memory  of  that  delidoos 
moment  will  never  bo  efihced  from 
my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  kindred 
spirit— of  a  man  of  enlarged  and 
generous  views,  deep  feelings,  and 
profound  convictions;  of  a  prac- 
tical philanthropist ;  in  a  word,  who 
in  an  age  of  drinMng-fountains,  had 
yet  the  courage  to  believe  in  Portu- 

fuese  brands.  There  could  be  no 
oubt  about  it;  he  who  had  such 
port  in  his  cellar  could  be  no  ordi- 
nary man. 
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And  my  friend  'was  no  ordinary 
man.    Yet  his  bistoiy  was  simple, 
lears  before,  he  tx>  had  been  in 
the  coal  trade ;  but  by  an  instinc- 
tive discernment,  belonging  only  to 
great  minds,  he  saw  that  that  trade 
iras  doomed.    He  gave  up  Widls- 
ends,  therefore,  and  took  to  wines. 
Earlj  associations  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  rudely  seTered,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  linger  near  the  scene  of 
his  former  avocations.     His  heart 
had    yet    a    yearning    for    coal; 
daret  had  not  wholly  usmrped  the 
place  in    his    affections    formerly 
given  to  coka    He  still,  therefore, 
attended  the  market  of  which  he  is 
no  longer  a  member,  and  when  he 
sees  its  regular  frequenters  losing 
heart,  or  in  danger  of  fiunting  by 
the  way,  he  leads  them  to  his  uttie 
office,   condoles  with    them,    bids 
them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  puts  the 
carkscrew  to  its  noblest  uses.  There 
Bhoold  be  a  monument  to  such  a 
man  if  it  were  formed  only  of  empty 
bottles. 

But  it  is  waxing  late.  We  must 
tear  oorselyes  away  from  our  gene- 
nms  host,  and  take  just  another 
glance  at  the  Goal  Exchange. 

It  is  all  but  deserted  now.  The 
ddppers  have  sheered  off  (to  speak 
BaubcaUy),  the  &ctors  haye  closed 
their  accounts,  the  merchants  have, 
fisr  the  most  part,  retreated  to  their 
counting-houses,  even  the  beadle 
has  quitted  a  scene  where  his  pre- 
sence would  seem  like  a  satire  or  a 
sham.  There  is  only  one  indi- 
Tidoal,  in  &ct,  left  here— a  pensive, 
melancholy  man — ^and  him  I  accost 
for  lack  of  other  companionship. 

To  my  surprise,  I  find  that, 
although  outwardly  sombre,  he  is 
inwardly  sunny,  and  that,  although 
connected  with  coals,  he  looks  by  no 
ineans  despondently  upon  their 
fotnie.  latoncebe^'tore^urdthis 
liopefol  person  with  admiration,  and 
the  painful  thought  flashes  across 
06,  that  perhaps  I  have  formed  a 
^  hasfy  judgment  upon  the  coal 
trade  from  the  gloomy  reports  I 
iave  previously  heard.  So  I  intro- 
duce myself  to  this  gentleman,  and 
tt  he  is  proceeding  westward,  and 
my  ooorae  is  N.W.,  we  split  a  point 
of  the  compass  and  sally  forth 
together. 


In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
find  he  is  the  representative  of  what 
may  be  called  a  new  development 
of  ihe  coal  trade.  He  is  the  agent 
of  an  exteLsive  colliery  near  Chester- 
field, and  although  he  attends  the 
Goal  Exchange,  it  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  market 
than  of  buying  and  selling.  He  is 
wholly  tmconnected  with  the  trade 
in  sea-borne  ooal,  and  deals  only 
in  that  brought  to  London  by  rail- 
way, and  which  is  comprehensively 
known  as  Inland.  And  now  I  begin 
to  feel  interested,  for  in  common,  I 
suppose,  with  the  mass  of  mankind, 
I  nave  always  pinned  my  &ith  to 
sea-borne  coal,  and  felt  that  con- 
tempt for  Inlands  which  a  connois- 
seur in  Eau  devie  de  Cognac  may  be 
supposed  to  entertain  for  British 
brandy.  So  I  say  in  a  friendly,  but 
depreciatory  tone, '  Ah !  Inland  coal 
is  all  very  well,  but  of  course  there's 
nothing  like  Wall's-ends.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  Wall's-ends 
are?'  he  asked  dnly. 

'  No,'  said  I ;  'but  I  know  that 
they  are  a  particularly  good  sort  of 
coal.' 

'  Well,  there  are  almost  seventy 
varieties  of  that  particularly  good 
sort  of  coal,  or  rather,  seventy  dif- 
ferent collieries  have  adopted  the 
name;  and  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  coal  as  Walrs-ends.' 

I  staggered  and  grew  dizzy.  The 
very  basis  of  my  belief  in  coal  had 
suddenly  been  overturned.  A  con- 
viction cherished  from  my  tenderest 
years  had  been  rudely  torn  asunder. 
Had  I  heard  that  the  British  con- 
stitution was  being  sold  for  waste 
paper,  or  that  the  rose  had  ceased 
to  d1ow,I  could  not  have  been  more 
surpiised. 

'  What  I  mean  is,'  said  my  friend, 
'  that  the  mine  which  first  yielded 
the  coal  called  Wall's-end,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  being  near  the 
end  of  the  old  Boman  wall,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  worked,  and  that  other 
mines  have  merely  adopted  the 
name  on  account  of  its  popularity. 
If  we  called  our  Inland  coal  Wall's- 
end,  it  would  be  just  as  much  so  as 
anybody  else's.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  'is  there  then  no 
difference  between  Inland  and  the 
coal  qalled  Wall's-end?' 
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'  I  do  not  quite  say  that.  I 
simply  say  that  the  raero  name  in- 
dicates nothing/ 

'  Well!'  I  exclaime<l,  sh'.ditly  re- 
covering from  my  astonishment,  *  I 
always  thought  sea-borne  coals  the 
best/ 

'So  do  most  people;  but  there 
again  you  are  hueili ng  a  mere 
name.  Sea-borne,  of  course,  can 
only  mean  carried  by  sea.  But  are 
you  aware  that  plenty  of  coal  is 
brought  full  twenty  miles  by  land 
before  it  reaches  the  sea?  It  is 
mere  contiguity  which  determines 
mode  of  conveyance.  We  might, 
if  we  pleased,  ship  our  coals  at 
Grimsby  and  bring  them  to  Lon- 
don in  colher-brigs.  They  would 
then,  of  course,  be  sea-borne.  In- 
stead of  that  we  bring  them  by  rail 
and  they  are  inland  at  once.' 

'  The  fact  is,*  continued  my  new 
friend,  'the  dishke  to  inland  coal 
arises  from  mere  prejudice,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  from  mere 
ignorance,  which  is  only  now  giving 
way.  Somewhere  about  twenty 
years  ago  we  brought  inland  coal  to 
London  for  the  first  time.  Nobody 
would  buy  it.  For  years  our  trade 
was  utterly  insignificant.  Well, 
after  a  while,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  began  to  sell  inland  coal. 
The  result,  at  first,  was  much  the 
same.  At  last  there  came  a  hard 
winter,  and  sea-borne  coal  rose  to 
forty  shillings  a  ton.  This  was  our 
opportunity.  The  Great  Northern 
^Iway  Company  at  once  adver- 
tised that  it  would  sell  its  coal 
throughout  the  entire  winter  at 
tiventy  shillings  a  ton.  People  then 
began  to.believe  in  inland  coal,  and 
the  trade  was  fsMj  started.  In  my 
oiMnion,  it  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  you  may  judge  of  its  develop- 
ment when  I  tell  you  that  the 
colliery  I  represent,  alone  sent  about 


300,000  t/">ns  to  London  in  1862; 
and  tliat  the  total  sent  by  others  in 
the  same  vear  amounted  to  more 
tluin  a  million  tons.  Why,  wo  our- 
selves pay  from  6,ooo^  to  7,000/. 
per  month  for  railway  carriage,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  pay  twice 
as  much  some  day.  For  you  Fee 
our  price's  remain  much  the  same 
all  tlie  year  roimd,  land-carriage 
being  unaffected  by  wind  and  wea- 
ther. Whereas  during  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  gales  the  colliers 
are  unable  to  put  to  sea,  and  the 
market  being  ill-supplied,  prices  go 
up.' 

*  Then,'  said  I, '  the  general  com- 
plaint at  the  Coal  Exchange  is  not 
altogether  without  cause.  Trade  is 
at  all  events  in  a  transition  state 
here.* 

My  friend  nodded  assentingly,  and 
said, '  Yes,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate itself  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  firms.' 

*  But  now  tell  me,'  said  I, '  is  not 
the  quality  of  sea-borne  coal  better 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  fancy, 
than  that  brought  by  railway  ?' 

*  It  is  very  often  better,'  was  the 
candid  reply,  'especially  when  a 
high  price  is  charged  for  it.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  too,  that  some  of  the 
inland  coal  is  full  of  seam,  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  combustion,  and 
which  deposits  itself  in  dirty  ash. 
Nevertheless,  inland  coal  can  be 
obtained  in  London  and  its  out- 
skirte,  which  /  think  quite  as  good 
as  Wall's-end,  and  which  /  always 
bum.' 

There  was  no  need  to  show  me  a 
price  list;  I  understood  the  hint 
without  it. 

*  Then,  ymr  coal  has  no  ash,  I 
suppose,'  was  my  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
indifference. 

'  Try  it,*  he  said  with  a  smile. 
And  I  Jiave  tried  it. 

E.  C. 
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THERE  is  a  pictoie  in  the  Ex- 
hibitioii  of  the  Institate  of 
Painten  in  Water-Goloora—' The 
Maids  of  Honour  of  the  Princess 
of  WaleB/  by  Mr.  Augostus  Bouvier^ 
vhich  80  pleasantly  recals  the  out- 
of-door  court  life  of  a  hundred  and 
for^  years  ago— the  life  celebrated 
in  sparkling  verse  and  brightest 
prose  by  Addison  and  Pope,  and 
Swift  and  Qay — ^that  we  have  asked 
the  painter  to  allow  us  to  engrave  it 
for  tike  current  number  of  '  London 
Sodefy.' 

A  passage  in  Leigh  Hunf  s  ge- 
nial little  volume, '  The  Old  Ck)urt 
Suburb/  serves  the  painter  as  his 
motto--and  perhaps  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  his  picture.  But  the 
nitimate  inspiration  comes  firom  the 
'Eemington  Gardens'  of  Tickell. 
It  is  after  a  lively  analysis  of  these 
too-tedious  rhymes  that  Hunt  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  who  are  '  the  Virgin 
Band/  Caroline's  Maids  of  Honour, 
who '  breathe  in  sunsMne '  along  the 
)n  walks — 


'  Where  ildi  brocades  and  ^atsy  damasks  glow, 
And  ddnts,  Uie  rival  of  the  showery  bow/ 

'  There  is  Miss  Hobart,  the  sweet- 
tempered  and  sincere;  Miss  Howe, 
the  giddiest  of  the  giddy ;  Margaret 
BeUenden,  who  vied  in  height  with 
lier  royal  mistress;  the  beautiful 
Mary  Bellenden  her  sister;  Mary 
Lepell,  the  lovely ;  and  Anne  Pitt, 
Bster  of  the  future  Lord  Chatham.' 
In  quoting  the  passage,  Mr.  Bouvier 
has  omittea  Leigh  Hunt's  brief  com- 
ment on  tiie  fortune  of  each  passing 
fiur;  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
niake  some  fuller  comments  of  our 
own,  we  follow  his  example. 

These,  then,  are  the  Maids  of 
HoDoar,  famous  in  song,  whom  the 
painter  has  thus  pret&ly  grouped 
together.  Their  royal  mistress  is 
not  among  them.  Yet  had  the 
painter  been  faithful  to  the  verse, 
^  would  have  been  centre  of  the 
tittODg,  cynosure  of  every  eye.  For, 
te  the  Kensington  songster  warbles 
melodiously 


*  Here  England's  Daughter,  darling  of  the  land, 
Sometimea  surroimded  with  her  Virgin  Band, 
Gleams  through  the  shades.   She  towering  o'er 

the  rest. 
Stands  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  oonfest.' 

But  it  may  be  that,— recoUecting 
that  she,  darling  of  the  land  as  she 
may  have  been,  was  not  quite  so 
young  as  her  Mt  attendants,  that 
small-pox  had  not  left  her  cheels 
quite  unscathed,  and  that,  as  '  cette 
oiablesse  Madame  la  Piincesse,'  as 
her  royal  father-in-law  used  aJeo- 
tionately  to  designate  her,  was  of  a 
somewhat  coarse  and  pungent  tem- 
perament, there  might  be  some  in- 
dication of  it  in  her  countenance, — ^-' 
the  painter  feared  that  when  she 
was  seen  towering  o'er  the  rest  in 
his  picture,  she  might  not  prove  so 
fascmating  in  1864  as  when  she 
'  charmed  the  land  'in  1720. 

The  scene  is  the  Broad  Walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  the  Palace 
serving  as  the  background  of  the 
picture  and  identifying  the  locality. 
Whether  in  the  rdgn  of  the  First 
George    the    house    and   gardens 

'  looked  quite  so  much  like  what 
they  do  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  is 
for  Mr.  Bouvier  to  say.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  only  attained  their 
present  dimensions  by  degrees. 
Kensington  in  1690  first  became  a 
royal  palace.  William  III.  pre- 
ferred Hampton  Court  for  a  resi- 
dence before  any  of  the  royal  dwell- 
ings. But  in  the  days  when  roads 
were  miry  and  railways  were  not 
dreamed  of  Hampton  Court  was 
found  too  &r  off  nrom  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  public  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
William  could  not  live  in  Lon- 
don. Kensington  was  accordingly 
fixed  on  as  a  convenient  interme- 
diate distance.  At  first  Holland 
House  seemed  likely  to  be  the  sove- 
reign's choice.    He  not  only  visited 

'  and  examined  it,  but  even  resided 
for  some  time  in  it  Ultimately, 
however,  the  preference  was  given 
to  Kensington  House,  the  seat  of 
Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  which 
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was  purchased  for  eighteen  thou- 
sand   guineai?.      To    the    building 
WilUam  added  the  King's  Gallery, 
in  the  south  iront:  the  east  front 
was  built  by  George  I.     In  Wil- 
liam's time  the  gardens  were  only 
twenty-six  acres  in  extent ;  but  the 
king  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
laying  them  out  in  the  Dutch  taste, 
Anne  added  thirty  acres,  and  bad 
tliem  re-cast  by  Mr.  Wise  in  a  man- 
ner that  drew  plaudite  from  Addison. 
Caroline  was,  however,  the   great 
improver  of  Kensington  Gardens,  to 
which    she   added  three    hundred 
acres,  filched  for  the  purpose  out 
of  Hyde  Park.    Her  gardening  feats 
here,  at  Kew,  and  at  Eichmond,  were 
declared  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
But  her  improvements  at  Kensing- 
ton were  all  made  after  her  husband 
became  king.    At  the  date  of  our 
picture "  Kensington  Gardens  were 
pretty  much  as  in  the  days  of  Anne. 
There  was  no  queen  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  George. 
She  who   should    have    been  our 
queen  was  immured  far  away  in  the 
dismal  prison  at  Aldhen,  and  her 
name  was  never  permitted  to  be 
uttered.     The  Princess  of  Wales 
presided  over  such  court  as  was 
kept,  and  had  her  circle  of  state 
attendants   and  maids  of  honour. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  very 
lively  court,  and  the  position  of  the 
fieivoured  ladies  would  not  seem  to 
have    been    particularly   enviable. 
Pope,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  most  charming  of  them,  thus 
writes,  a  little  before  the  period  of 
the  picture : — '  I  met  the   prince, 
with  all  his  ladies,  on  horseback, 
coming  home  from  hunting.    Mrs. 
B[ellenden]  and  Mrs.  L[epell]  took 
me  into  protection,  and  gave  me  a 
dinner,  with  something  I  liked  bet- 
ter— an  opportunity  of  conversation 
with  Mrs.  H[oward1.    We  all  agreed 
that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour 
was  of  all  things  the  most  miserable, 
and  wished  that  every  woman  who 
envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it.    To 
eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning; 
ride  over   hedges  and  ditches  on 
borrowed  hacks ;  come  home  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and 
(what  is  worse  a  hundred  times) 
with  a  red  mark  in  the  forehead 
from  an  uneasy  hat:  all  this  may 


qualify  them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  fox-hunters.  As  soon  as 
they  cAn  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the 
day,  they  must  simper  an  hour  and 
catch  cold  in  the  princess's  apart- 
ment; from  thence  (as  Shakspeare 
has  it)  "  to  dinner,  with  what  appe- 
tite they  may ;"  and  aft6r  that,  till 
midnight,  walk,  work,  or  think, 
which  they  please.  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve no  lone  house  in  Wales,  with 
a  mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more 
contemplative  than  this  court ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell  you 
Mrs.  L[epell]  walked  all  alone  with 
me  three  or  four  hours  by  moon- 
light, and  we  met  no  creature  of 
any  quality  but  the  king,  who  gave 
audience  to  the  vice-chamberlain, 
all  alone,  under  the  garden  wall.' 

This  was  at  Hampton  Court :  but 
the  life  at  Kensington  would  bo 
nearly  the  same,  except,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  hunting.  Lord  Hervey — and 
no  man  knew  it  better — corrobo- 
rates all  that  is  said  of  the  tedium 
of  a  court  life  under  the  first  two 
Georges.  And  Lord  Lyttelton,  some 
years  later,  wrote  a  still  more  dis- 
paraging account  of  '  those  poor 
persecuted  damsels  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  the*common  hackneys  of 
drawing-room  parade,'  as  he  ungal- 
lantly  designates  them. 

But  the  Maids  themselves,  judg- 
ing from  the  stories  told  of  them,  and 
their  letters,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  *  Suffolk  Correspondence,'  were 
anything  but  discontented  with  their 
position.  They  were,  in  truth,  a 
light-hearted,  sprightly  bevy.  Hold- 
ing a  prominent  place  about  the 
person  of  the  first  lady  of  the  land ; 
chosen  from  the  best  &milies,  as 
they  well  knew,  on  account  of  their 
personal  charms,  and  &voured  with 
the  most  &vourable  opportunities 
of  displaying  them— what  ladies  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  would  murmnr  at 
such  a  lot? — ^however  they  might 
humour  the  whimsies  of  a  sple- 
netic poet  over  a  social  chicken,  or 
in  a  lone  walk  of  three  houns  by 
moonlight — both  circumstances,  by- 
the-way,  that  say  something  for  the 
licence  allowed  them :  think  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  of 
Queen  Victoria  indulging  in  such 
free  doings!  Perhaps  it  was  this 
freedom  out  of  court  hours^  and  the 
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gaiefy  of  the  oat-of-door  life,  which 
cofflpeofiated  the  tedium  of  the 
mifthimgirig  mill-horse  circle,  as 
Lord  Herrey  describes  it,  of  the  in- 
door life  at  oomt. 

Any  way,  it  is  this  out-of-door 
life  me  picture  deals  with.  For 
sofSdeat  reasons,  no  doubt,  the 
punter  has  represented  the  Maids 
of  Eonour  alone.  No  wondering 
crowd,  no  admiring  beaux,  nor 
pmoe,  nor  peer,  nor  bard,  nor  wit. 
Only  there  away  in  the  distance  is 
a  minor  group  of  two  court  dames 
fflmhmging  stately  courtesies  with 
a  couple  of  court  gentlemen,  the 
fiirther  of  whom,  by  his  clumsy 
form  and  stiff  and  solemn  bow, 
woold  seem  to  be  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  king  himself. 

The  central  figure  of  the  prind- 
nd  group,  clad  in  a  white  flowered 
DRx»de,  with  folded  fan  in  one 
hand  and  a  pet  poodle  under  her 
kft  aim,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
the  matchless  Lepell,  the  loyeliest, 
brightest,  wittiest,  and  wisest  of  the 
Tiigin  band.  She  is  a  blonde,  and 
on  her  fair  hair  a  little  cap  is  set 
ooquettishly.  A  charming  smile 
veil  becomes  lips  ruddier  than  the 
cheny— and  note,  ladies,  how  pret- 
tily ttie  pink  bow  and  trimmings 
'cany  off'  the  bright  bloom  of  lips 
and  che^&  Hoops  as  she  wears 
tiiem  almost  appear  graceful;  and 
the  tiny  black  patch  placed  so  tell- 
ingly on  the  right  side  of  the  chin 
aeems  in  her  &irly  entitled  to  be 
called  a  beauty-spot 

Maiy  Lepell,  'Youth's  youngest 
dau^ter,  sweet  Lepell,'  as  Gay  calls 
ha  in  his  '  Pope's  Welcome  from 
Gzeeoe,'  was  the  daughter  of  Bri- 
gadier-GexMial  Lepell,  and  was  bom 
in  1700.  Her  b^uty,  Tiyacity  (she 
had  a  little  French  blood  in  her 
veins),  and  wit  were  the  theme  of 
mmioed  admiration.  Lady  Mary 
Wortl^  Montagu  is  as  warm  in 
hear  praises  as  Pope  or  Gay.  Vol- 
taire when  here  acknowledged  her 
anpremacy  in  some  yery  pretty 
▼erses  he  addressed  to  her  in  Eng^ 
liih.  She  married,  in  1730,  Lord 
Herr^— Pope's  Ixwd  Eanny,  the 
author  of  those  amazing  '  Memoirs ' 
vbich  throw  as  pierdng  and  ter- 
nble  a  light  on  the  court  and  pri- 
vate life  of  our  George  IL  as  the 


'  Memoirs '  of  Si  Simon  do  on  the 
court  and  private  life  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  marriage  of  '  Hervey  the  hand- 
some'to  'Qie  beautiful  Molly  Le- 
pell '  was  commemorated  in  a  bal- 
lad concocted  by  Chesterfield,  Pulte- 
ney,  and  Swift,  but  unquotable 
from  its  indecency.  Lady  Hery^ 
liyed  till  1768,  haying  been  compli- 
mented in  her  old  age  by  Churchill 
at  the  expense  of  'curnah  Pope,' 
and  on  her  death  mourned  in  un- 
affected terms  by  Horace  Walpole. 
To  the  last,  he  says, '  her  house  was 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Lon- 
don; whilst  her  own  friendliness, 
good  [breeding,  and  amiable  temper 
had  attached  all  that  knew  her.' 
What ;  other  English  beauty  eyer 
had  so  brilliant  and  so  long  a  career, 
and  so  lasting  a  fame? 

Oyer  the  rest  of  the  group  we 
may  glance  more  rapidly.  The  lady 
on  the  extreme  left,  of  whom  we 
see  only  the  back  and  neck  and 
side-face,  is '  Miss  Hobart,  the  sweet- 
tempered  and  sincere  (now  become 
Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Lady  Suf- 
folk).' Thus  writes  Leigh  Hunt; 
and  Mr.  Bouyier  necesmrily  fol- 
lows him.  But  the  lady,  'now 
Mrs.  Howard,'  could  not  haye  been 
at  this  time  one  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour;  though,  as  we  see  by 
Pope's  letters,  and  her  own  'Cor- 
respondence,'she  was  the  constant 
associate  of  the  wittiest  among 
them.  She  had  married,  been  made 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  and  con- 
fidante of  the  princess,  and  had 
become,  or  was  in  a  fiur  way  of 
becoming,  mistress  of  the  prince. 
Whether  as  Mrs.  Howard  or  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk  she  was  courted, 
loyed,  and  praised  by  eyery  one  in 
her  lifetime;  and  in  our  own  day 
she  has  found  a  gallant  admirer  in 
Thackeray,  and  her  reputation  a 
sturdy  chaJaapion  in  Wilson  Croker. 
The  paiater  has  made  her  a  dark 
beau^  with  frizzed  black  hair,  and 
clothed  her  in  dark-blue  flowered 
chintz.  Her  somewhat  graye  ex- 
pression of  countenance  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  merry,  dimpled 
fiaoe  and  laughing  eyes  which  snine 
out  from  beneath  the  little  grey  hood 
seen  inmiediately  to  the  right  of  her. 

This  is  '  Miss  Sophia  Howe,  the 
giddiest  of  the  giddy,'  and  the  most 
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unfortunate.  Her  history  is  tokl  in 
three  lines.  The  daughter  of  (xe- 
neral  Emanuel  Howe,  by  Kuperta, 
natural  daughter  of  Prince  liupert, 
she  early  received  the  appointment 
of  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess 
Caroline;  in  the  dangerous  atmo- 
sphere of  the  court  gave  unre- 
strained play  to  her  natural  lexity ; 
fell  a  victim  to  the  libertine  Antony 
Lowther,  brother  of  Viscount  Lons- 
dale; and  died  in  1726  of  a  broken 
heart.  She  is  the  lady  to  whom 
Pope  addressed  the  lines, '  What  is 
Prudery  ?'  Some  characteristic  let- 
ters written  in  the  heyday  of  her 
happiness  to  Mrs.  Howard  are  in 
the  '  Suffolk  Correspondence.'  In 
one  she  writes^  'I  am  just  come 
from  Famham  Church,  where  I 
burst  out  laughing  the  moment  I 
went  in.'  The  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans told  her  she  should  not  do  so 
— ^that  such  behaviour  in  a  church 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  she 
could  do.  *  I  beg  your  Grace's  par- 
don/ was  her  saucy  answer ;  '  I  can 
do  a  great  many  worse  things :'  as 
Bhe  did,  and  bitterly  paid  for. 

The  lady  stooping  to  play  with 
her  spaniel — one  of  the  ^ue  King 
Charles's  breed — on  the  right  of  the 
fair  Lepell  is  '  Anne  Pitt,  sister  of 
the  future  Lord  Chatham/  and  '  as 
like  him/  says  Horace  Walpole, '  as 
two  drops  of  fire.'  She  is  dressed — 
how  ladies  are  dressed  is  always  the 
first  thing  to  be  told  of  them,  is  it 
not.  Madam?— she  is  dressed  in" a 
peach-blossom  shot  silk,  has  dark 
frizzed  hair,  and  a  somewhat  sombre 
face.  But  why  has  the  painter 
given  her  face  so  grave  a  cast?  Is 
it  because  her  brother  was  so 
solemn?  Anne  Pitt,  as  Croker 
notes,  '  was  remarkable  in  society 
even  to  old  age  for  her  sprightliness 
of  conversation,  and  her  Ixm^mots 
were  celebrated.'  But  possibly  Mr. 
Bouvier  has  authority  for  what  he 
has  done. 

The  two  maidens  behind  Anne 
Pitt  are  Gay's  'two  lovely  sisters 
hand  in  hand ' — 


•Madgf*  Bollcndpp,  !hi'  tallest  of  the  land, 
And  Muiliiif  Mary,  soft  aud  fair  as  dowii.' 

They  are  the  daughters  of  John, 
second    Lord    Belleuden.      In   the 
picture,  Madge,  the  left  of  the  two, 
but  sufficiently  distinguished  by  her 
height,  is  a  blonde,  with  flaxen  hair 
prettily  set  off  with  blue  ribbons; 
her  dress  a  yellow  brocade.     She 
has  a  lovely,  lively  Scottish  face,  on 
which  she  has  set  a  couple  of  little 
patches,  one  on  the  right  of  her 
mouth,  a  lesser  one  on  her  chin. 
Her  sister  on  the  left  is  like  her 
— with  a  difference:    has   features 
pretty,   no   doubt,    but   somewhat 
insipid,   and    reddish   hair.      The 
painter  should  have  transposed  the 
heads.      Margaret   Bellenden    was 
noted  mainly  for  her  tallness ;  Mary 
was,  as  Walpole  says, '  above  aJl  for 
universal  admiration.    Her  £Eice  and 
person  were  charming — lively  she 
was   almost  to  etourdtrie,  and  so 
agreeable  that  she  was  never  men- 
tioned by  her  contemporaries  but  as 
the  most  perfect  creature  they   had 
ever  known.'    Her  beauty  subjected 
her  to  some  insults,  but  she  knew 
how  to   repel   them.     When   the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  coarse  way, 
made  unseemly  advances,  she,  as 
she  herself  mentions,  crossed  her 
arms,  and  compelled  him  to  draw 
back.    On  ano&er  occasion,  when 
he  had  the  impudence  to  count  out 
his   guineas,    the    indignant    lady 
struck  his  purse  out  of  his  hand, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  brutal  sensualist  staring  in  stu- 
pid amazement.    To  rid  herself  of 
fiis  importunities,  she  married  (like 
her  friend  Mary  Lepell,  secretly  and 
about  the  same  time)  Colonel  John 
Campbell,   thereby   giving    deadly 
ofifence    to    the    prince.      Colonel 
Campbell  became  Duke  of  Argyle 
in  1 761;  but  Mary  Bellenden  was 
dead  long  before  (1736).    Her  son, 
however,  became  duke  in  due  time ; 
and  it  is  beheved  that  she  bequeathed 
a  share  of  her  beauty  as  a  family 
heir-loom. 
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CHALU7TZS— >U 


THE  DANCEB — TOT  OPERA-HI 


HorBB.— [177J-1790.] 

MESSRS.  Harris  and  Sheridan  en- 
gaved  aa  their  chief  Ginger 
GaapOTO  Pacchierotti.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  Buch  a  brilliant  reputation 
that  the  public  awaited  hia  arriTid 
with  eager  anticipation.  He  was 
one'of  the  fineat  Bit^iera  then  known, 
and  had  the  most  extraordinary 
power  of  penetmtiag  the  hearte  of 
his  audiuuco,  dosoite  hie  nnprepoa- 
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stssint;  plaid  face  and  tall, awkwari! 
ligiirc.  The  natiiTal  toiiu  of  Itis 
voice  was  deliriously  cli«r,  ami  sin- 
fpilarly  pathetic.  Ilo  imt  otily  eio- 
ciited  tlio  matt  Kuft  aud  tuuchinf; 
music,  but  the  most  difficult  jins- 
sages.  To  a  prolitie  fancy  ho  jolucil 
a  pure  taste  ami  coiTC<-t  jiidgiucnt. 
In  his  art  he  was  a  perfect  cnthu- 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  1778-9, 
an  Blarming  l>alancu  a|ipcarc<l 
against  the  proi>crty.  Jfr.  Harris, 
wishinp  to  dispose  of  his  Rliare, 
assigned  it  to  Mr.  Shtiidan,  at  the 


pcrsnnnl  rvijucst  of  that  gentlcmAn, 
in  prtiforencG  to  Mr.  Gallini,  wl.  > 
was  also  desirous  of  iKcoininf;  a 
purchaser,  and  who  offered  to  p:iy 
down  a  sum  exceeding  the  origin. il 
price.  Sheridan  shortly  aflcrwanls 
rt'limiuislied  tho  entire  establisli- 
nient  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  a  largo  sum. 
In  November,  51.  le  Tesier  fraa 
displaced  from  his  position  as  ma- 
nager,and  Crawford  appointed,  with 
the  tviKistanco  of  a  gtutleman  tvbij 
had  hnd  thirty  years*  experience. 

At  this  time  the  leading  comiK>.^rR 
for  the  opera  were  Tmetta,  a  young 


NeapoIitAD,  who  hod  arrired  ia 
1776;  Bertoni,who  had  come  with 
Pacchierotti ;  and  Vonto,  who  bad 
been  invited  by  Giardini.  Vento 
was  gieatl;  admired,  and  earned 
large  sama.  He  was  so  paisimo- 
nious  that  there  was  evet?  reason  to 
suppose  he  would  leave  a  respect- 
able fortune  to  his  wife  and  her 
mother;  but  when  he  died,  'by 
some  strange  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty and  efFects,'  nothing  coald  be 
lonnd,  and  bis  widow  and  her  mother 
were  left  totally  destitute,  bc^  re- 
duced to  maintaining  themBelvee  by 
the  lowest  menial  labour,  and  some 
charitable  subscriptions. 
In  1780,  Pacchierotti  came  ageia 


to  London.  Until  1782,  Taylor  -was 
proprietor,  and  Crawford  majutigcr. 
In  1781,  the  elder  and  the  youngi-r 
Vestris  arrived.  Since  the  time 
of  Mdllc.  Heinel,  no  dancer  had 
achieved  such  success  as  these  two 
famous  men.  When  Pacchierotti 
san^,  nobody  considered  that  the 
buflmoss  of  the  stage  interferc<l  with 
conversation,  '  or  even  to  animatod 
narrative  and  debate  j'  but  -while 
the  elder  Vestris  was  on  the  Btai;e, 
if,  during  a  jkli  seiJ, '  any  of  his  ad- 
mirers foi^t  themselves  so  much  as 
to  applaud  him  with  their  hiuids, 
there  was  an  instant  cbeok  pat  to 
their  rapture  by  a  choial  nush! 
For   those   lovers  of  mofiio    ^ho 
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talked  the  londest  when  Pacchieiotta 
VBS  smging  a  pathetic  air^  or  makiiig 
an  exquisite  close,  were  now  thrown 
into  agonies  of  displeasure,  lest  the 
giacefal  moyements  du  dieu  de  la 
tknse,  or  the  attention  of  his  to- 
taries,  shonld  be  disturbed  by  au- 
dible approbation.'     Thus   speaks 
Dr.  Bumey,   wrathfully.      Young 
y^tris  was  regarded  with  scarcely 
inferior  admiration.    He  owed  his 
celebrity  to   springing  yery  high, 
ooaung  down  on  one  toe,  and  turn- 
ing round    thereon   yery   slowly, 
while  the  other  was  stretched  out 
horizontally.    He  was  about  twenty 
jeaiB  of  age,  and  always  wore  light 
bine,  which  became  a&shion,  under 
the  name  of  Yestris  blue.    He  was 
the  pupil  of  his  &ther,  and  one  day 
a  nobleman  remarked  to  the  great 
master  that  'his  son  was  a  better 
dancer  than  he.'    '  Very  true,  my 
lord/  replied  the  dancer ;  '  but  my 
son  had  a  better  master  than  I  had.' 
The  elder  Yestris  was  then  past  the 
zenitii  of  his  glory,   but   nothing 
conld  be  more  graceful   than  his 
attitodea.     The  peculiarity  of  his 
style  was  that  when  he  entered  the 
stage,  he  turned  a  pirouette,  then 
desoended  on  one   leg,   remaining 
finnly  for  some  time  in  the  same 
positiQiL    The  anecdotes  related  of 
his  insolence   are  truly  ludicrous. 
Another  dancer  who  was  much  ad- 
mired at  this  time  was  le  grand 
Petrot,  whose  arrogance  was  pro- 
verbial at  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
At  Vienna  he  chose  to  appear  only 
in  the  last  act  of  a  ballet,  and  when 
the  Emperor  desired  that  he  should 
dance  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  he 
u^swered,  disdainfully,  that '  men  of 
talent  neyer  make  themselyes  too 
cheap.'    The  stories  told  of  his  au- 
dad^  are  scarcely  to  be  credited. 
One  of  the  least  of  his  imjiertinences 
vas  committed  while  he  was  here  as 
boUet-master.  He  happened  to  haye 
Bome  disnuto   with  f^^rille,  and 
threatened  to  kick  him  if  he  did  not 
obey  his  orders ;  then,  turning  round, 
he  said,  'If  there  is  any  stupid  lord, 
or  gentleman,  who  pretends  to  judge 
^  the  merits  of  a  dancer,  without 
owwing  how  to  pull  off  their  hats, 
shall  dare  to  take  your  part,  Petrot 
^1  prove  that  he  can  use  his  sword 
as  well  as  his  legs.'    This  eccentric 


personage  haying  been  reduced,  by 
acts  of  imprudence,  to  the  utmost 
necessity,  was  entrusted  by  Le  Pic 
with  his  pupils,  during  the  absence 
of  that  distinguished  master  in  Rus- 
sia :  this  brought  him  in  Sool.  a  year. 
Being  again  raised  from  utter  po- 
yerty  to  a  sudden  state  of  compara- 
tiye  affluence,  Petrot  launched  into 
his  former  manner  of  Hying,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  in  three 
years  he  had  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
In  1805  he  was  dwelling  at  Calais, 
'  without  eyen  a  coat  to  coyer  him 
— a  sad  reyerse  to  a  man  who  had 
once  possessed  a  superb  equipage, 
with  three  seirante  behind,  in  the 
richest  liveries,  and  a  running  foot- 
man preceding  him.' 

Viganoni  and  Si^ora  Allegranti, 
two  yery  eminent  singers,  were  en- 
gaged in  1781.  Ansani  and  his  wife 
were  also  engaged.  He  was  a  fine 
singer,  and  she  had  once  been  a 
chiuining  performer.  They  did  not 
carry  love  of  harmony  into  the  do- 
mestic circle,  for  they  were  per- 
petually quarrelling;  and  wnen 
they  had  been  in  Italy,  if  one  sang, 
the  other  would  send  persons  into 
the  theatre  to  hiss. 

The  shape  of  the  theatre  was  al- 
tered in  178a,  by  Noyosielski.  In 
^^Jf  1783)  the  establishment  closed, 
hampered  with  debts.  The  creditors 
of  Mr.  Taylor  met,  and  the  whole 
property  was  put  up  for  sale,  under 
the  autiiority  of  the  sherifGs.  The 
performers  being  unpaid,  some  con- 
certs and  special  performances  at 
the  Pantheon  were  given  for  their 
benefit.  In  June,  Gallini  and  Harris 
took  possession,  under  the  sheriff, 
for  28,ooo7.  In  September,  Craw- 
ford was  appointed  manager  and 
treasurer,  under  trustees.  In  De- 
cember, Gallini  advertised  that  he 
was  sole  proprietor  and  director; 
but  the  day  following  that  on  which 
this  advertisement  appeared,  another 
was  issued,  announcing  that  he  was 
simply  mortgagee  for  4,170^*  In 
February,  1784,  the  trustees  adver- 
tised that  Crawford  was  appointed 
manager  by, the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  There  was  no  opera  after 
Easter  except  a  few  benefits.  This 
year  Sacchini  quitted  England,  his 
departure  being  hastened  by  a  dif- 
ference with  Signer  Bauzzini,  who 
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from  a  fast  friend  had  l>c(^omo  an 
implacable  foe,  declaring  liiniKelf  the 
composer  of  the  principal  son^s  in 
all  the  later  oi)enis  to  which  Sacchini 
hail  appended  his  name,  and  threat- 
ening to  make  afhdavit  of  it  Ixiforo 
a  magistrate.  Vaccl  i ierotti  and  G iar- 
diui  also  left  England  this  year. 
Pacchierotti  was  succeeded  by  Cres- 
centini,  a  very  bad  singer,  who  was  in 
turn  displaced  by  Tenducci.  In 
the  autumn  of  1785  a  receiver  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  immediately  after,  the  demand 
which  Gallini  made  upon  the  theatre 
was  settled  by  the  same  Court,  and 
paid  ofif  by  trustees.  In  Decemlior  the 
house  opened  for  the  season,  Gallini 
being  solo  proprietor  and  dii'cctor; 
but  the  following  August  there  was 
an  advertisement  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  that  the  opera 
having  been  improperly  conducted, 
his  lordship  refuses  to  put  it  into 
other  hands,  and  intends  to  have  it 
under  his  own  control.  Operas 
were  given  at  the  Haymarkot  Thea- 
tre, the  profits  being  appropriated  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  the  Opera 
House ;  and  when  the  disputes  were 
finally  arranged,  Grallini  was  'in- 
vested with  the  power  of  ruining 
himself.'  The  Lord  Chaml)erlain 
declined  to  grant  a  Hcence  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  everybody  en- 
gaged at  the  theatre  would  be  paid, 
con'^equently  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  arrangements  could 
bo  made  for  opening  the  theatre ;  but 
at  last  everything  was  settled,  and 
in  1 786,  the  opera  was  reconmienced. 
Cramer  then  led  the  band. 

Gallini,  formerly  dancing-master 
at  the  opera,  had  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune  (fully  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds).  He  was  a  miser,  and 
his  covetousness  was  known  to 
every  one  who  had  ever  heard  his 
name.  One  day  he  surprised  all  his 
acquaintance  by  inviting  Petrot,  the 
famous  dancer,  to  dinner.  The  elder 
Angelo,  who  had  for  a  number  of 
years  entertained  Gallini  at  his 
table,  but  had  never  received  even  a 
glass  of  water  in  return,  was  asked, 
with  his  son  and  one  or  two  others. 
Petrot  had  never  seen  Gallini*s 
rooms,  and  after  dinner,  about  nine 
o'clock,  Gallini  took  his  friends 
through  the  apartments,  leading  the 


way  with  a  WTetched  rushlight,  '  so 
ti)at  we  were  almost  in  the  dark/ 
says  Henry  Angelo.    Wliile  Gallihi 
Avas  describing  tlio  ball-room,  and 
telling  how  many  it  held,  the  grtat 
expense  it  had  put  him  to,  (itv.,  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  somo  oi.f- 
wantod  to  see  him.     Galhni  left  the 
party,    giving  to  them  his  bit  of 
caudle,   when  Henry  ^Vngelo  mis- 
chievously proposed  that  they  should 
ignite  the  tapers  in  the  chandeUer, 
handing  a  slip  of  folded  paper  to 
each  person.    The  room  was  in  a 
blaze  of  light  almost  on  the  instant, 
the  cotton  having  been  moistenul 
with  spirits  of  wine.    On  his  return, 
the  host  was  fi-antic ;  crying,  '  Coi-i 
far  ?  diabolo  !*  he  rushed  about  like 
a  madman,  puffing  out  the  li^dits. 
The  whole  party  bm-st  into  a  violtut 
fit  of   laughter,  and    left    him  to 
mourn  at  his  leisure.    *  I  have  iKrii 
told,'  says  Angelo,  '  that   when  lie 
attended  his  scholars,  he  used  to 
promise  his  coachman  a  pint  of  luer 
if  he  got   through    the    turnpikes 
without  paying,  but  he  always  took 
care  to  have  the  first  draught,  and 
seldom  left  more  than  the  froth  at 
the  bottom.    Often  when  retumiii;:; 
home  at  night,  exhausted  and  fa- 
tigued, after  a  whole  day's  teachiLt? 
in  the  country,  he  would  take  no- 
thing but  bread  and  cheese  for  his 
dinner,  which  he  used  to  eat  in  his 
carriage.    One  night,  finding  nothii  % 
i\\  the  pantry,  rather  than  be  at  the 
expense  of  sending  for  sometliing 
for  his  Mipper,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  cat'i^  meat  which  he  found  in  a 
comer,  and  with  dripping,  parsley, 
and  onions,  fried  together,  which  he 
cooked  himself,  he  feasted  on  this 
grand  plat.    At  this  very  time,  too, 
he  was  reckoned  to  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.'    He  marrietl 
Lady  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Ix)rd 
Abingdon.     Lord    Abingdon    was 
a  very  distinguished  musical  ama- 
teur.   Galhni's  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre  caused  great  deri- 
sion  from    his    parsimony.      Mrs. 
Yates  was  the  only  one  who  ha*! 
ever  conducted  the  establishment  on 
so  rigidly  economic  a  principle. 

Madame  Mara  had  ariived  in 
England  in  the  spring  of  1 784-  ^^ 
first  she  had  sung  only  at  concerts, 
but  having  appmed  on  the  stage 
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bj  teadeai — or  rather  to  perform 
in  «d  of  conrtesy— she  waa  per- 
xHded  to  Sicoept  an  esgagement  at 
tbe  Kin^s  Theatre.  One  of  the 
neat  difficulties  experienced  by 
tiillim  waa  in  fonnisg  a  com 
K  ringerB  haTing  come  from  _ .  , 
There  was  no  lending  male  per- 
fbnoer,  k  the  second  singer,  Sabbinj, 
na  jHomotod  to  the  first  parts. 
Uadime  Ham  selected  a  nnmber  of 
lirt  frian  the  works  of  differait  com- 
poeen,  for  the  pasticcio  of  '  Didone 
AbudcoatK,'  which  had  an  extraor- 
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diniuy  snocess.  Daring  the  nm  of 
this  piece  Rnbinelli  arriTed  in  Lon- 
don, after  a  most  disastrons  joamej. 
He  was  one  of  the  fioeet  singen  of 
the  time ;  he  bad  a  grand  dtamatio 
at;Ie,  and  was  a  tall,  handsome,  mft- 
jestio  man,  with  a  mild  benign  as- 
Mct  He  ;ww  greatly  admired. 
Cbembini  was  the  nominal  com- 
poser, but  tharo  were  no  singen 
worthy  of  performing  bis  operas. 

Gallini  was  still  manager  in  1787. 
In  the  spring,  great  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  arriTal  of  two  new 


osrk  singers,  Morelli  and  Signora 
Sl«>ce,  from  Vienna,  The  signora 
<rat  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  and 
in  right  of  her  mother,  but  her 
^tber  was  a  Neapolitan,  who  bad 
plijed  for  many  years  in  the  orchee- 
taof  the  Opera-house  when  the  band 
wscondnctedbyGiardini,  Shehad 
Etniied  at  Naples,  and  gained  a  good 
npatation  in  Vienna,  where  she  had 
the  honom  of  performing  in  some  of 
Uozart'a  operas  on  their  prodaction. 
^^  she  appeared  at  the  King's 
»h«stre  with  Morelli,  her  saccesa 
*u  so  marked  that  she  decided  on 
Kttiing  in  England.  She  was  an 
fKel  lent  anger  in  comic  opera,  and 
'liielj,  intelligent  actress,  though 
ter  figure  and  lace  were  realJy  nglj. 
cut  idw  was  onable  to  periorin  in 


serious  opera:  she  could  laugh, 
Bcold,  cry,  or  quarrel ;  aho  conld  not 
sapplicate  or  sing  tender  airs,  and 
she  Dad  no  dignity.  Morelli  was  an 
admirable  bass  singer. 

Hodome  Blan  and  Babinelli  left 
England  on  the  termination  of  their 
several  engagements,  and  the  open 
was  carried  throngh  almost  entirely 
with  comio  pieces,  snported  by  Sig- 
nora Storaoe  and  Benucd.  A  new 
ballet  was  produced,  composed  by 
Noverre,entiUed' Cupid  andPsyche,' 
which  threw  the  audience  into  soch 
ecstaciee  of  delight,  that  Noverre  was 
nnanimously  called  for,  and  was  led 
on  by  VestrisandMdlle.HilUgsberg, 
who  had  performed  the  cbaracteis 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche :  he  was  then 
crowned  with  lautel  on  the  stage  by 
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all  tlio  dancers.  This  was  an  inno- 
vation here,  tli()n.irli  a  coinnion  tes- 
timony of  admiration  in  Franco. 

Luigi  Marc'u'si  was  invited  to 
London  by  Gallini  in  1 78 8.  llo  was 
one  of  the  most  colel>rate«l  singers  of 
the  time,  and  had  an  exquisite  voice 
and  an  elegant  figure  and  pleasing 
countenance.  Paccliierotti,  Rubi- 
nelli,  and  Marchesi  were  the  three 
most  eminent  performers  in  Europe. 
Pacchierotti  was  natural  and  touch- 
ing, and  had  a  prolific  fancy  ;  Rubi- 
nelli  was  majestic,  and  had  a  severe 
•taste;  Marchesi  was  elegant,  grand 
in  recitative,  and  unbounded  in  fancy 
and  embellishments. 

The  next  season  the  comic  per- 
formers were  dismissed  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  replaced  by 
Fingers  and  damcers  so  bad  that 
nightly  hisses  e\idenced  the  displea- 
sure of  the  frequenters  of  the  Opera. 
Gallini  was  at  last  obliged  to  send 
to  Paris  for  better  dancers,  and  en- 
gaged, among  others,  the  famous 
ballerina,  Mdlle.  Guimard.  This 
danseuse  was  then  nearly  sixty,  but 
she  looked  a  mere  girl  when  on  the 
stage.  She  had  adopted  a  strange 
device  for  enabling  her  to  simulate 
the  appearance  of  youth ;  she  pos- 
sessed a  portrait  of  herself,  painted 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  every 
morning  she  used  to  make  herself  up 
with  rouge  and  cosmetics  to  resem- 
ble as  nearly  as  possible  this  pic- 
ture. 

This  season  ended  disastrously, 
for  a  short  time  liefore  its  close,  in 
June,  1789,  the  Opera-house  was 
entirely  burnt  down.  Gallini  offered 
a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds 
to  any  one  who  should  discover  the 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
set  fire  to  the  theatre.  The  damages 
were  computed  at  70,000/.  The 
ICing  interfered  to  negative  the  plan 
of  rebuilding  the  Opera-house  in 
another  part  of  the  metropolis.  A 
few  representations  were  given  at 
Covent  Garden,  after  the  dramatic 
season  was  concluded ;  early  in  Juno, 
a  'great  dismay  arose  lest  there 
could  be  no  opera  at  all  next  winter.* 
Arrangements  were,  however,  made 
for  carrying  it  on,  upon  a  more 
limited  scale  at  the  liiUe  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  which  was  tempo- 
rarily fitted  up,  and  Madame  Mara 


rr turned  to  resume  her  station  at 
the  head  of  the  company.  Marchesi 
was  leading  male  singer.  The  IVn- 
th(n)n  was  opened  in  1790,  undtr 
the  management  of  !Mr.  O'Reilly, 
with  excellent  concerts,  for  which 
racchierotti  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Pacchierotti  and  Marchesi 
sang  together  only  once,  when  their 
hearers  were  so  pleased,  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  decide  whicli 
was  more  worthy  of  jmc'.doic  . 
l\Iarchesi,  however,  despising  these 
petty  distinctions,  yielded  volun- 
tarily to  his  senior,  Pacchierotti, 
singing  so  as  leave  him  the  last  air. 
Tliis  was  Marchesi's  last  season  in 
London.  When  he  was  about  to 
depart  for  the  Continent,  he  was 
arrested  by  his  landlord  for  the 
amount  of  his  board  diuring  the  sea- 
son— no  inconsiderable  sum,  as  the 
signer's  appetite  was  as  fine  as  his 
voice.  Part  of  his  agreement  with 
Gallini  had  been  that  his  board 
should  be  defrayed  for  the  season ; 
but  the  manager  demurred  at  tlie 
last  moment,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  arbitration  of  friends  hati  been 
called  that  the  matter  was  arranged, 
and  the  signer  allowed  to  depart. 

The  opera  was  very  successfully 
carried  on  at  the  Pantheon,  with 
two  good  companies  and  Imllets, 
under  the  management  of  O'Reilly. 
Of  this  gentleman's  history  nothing 
is  known. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Banti  was 
engaged  as  prima  donna  at  the  Pan- 
theon, where  she  had  already  ap- 
peared in  two  different  seasons. 
Her  history  had  been  a  curious  one. 
Some  dozen  years  before  this  period, 
a  little  girl  might  have  been  met 
wandering  through  the  piazzas  of 
Venice,  singing  for  such  small  coins 
as  the  good  nature  of  loiterers  and 
chance  passers-by  should  throw  in 
her  way.  In  appearance  she  was 
not  much  different  from  most  ragged, 
careless  little  Italian  beggar-girls, 
but  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and 
the  untutored  brilliancy  of  her  exe- 
cution were  marvellous.  This  child, 
Brigida  Giorgi,  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  those  gondoliers  so  famons  in 
song  and  in  story.  She  was  idle, 
obstinate,  and  unmanageable,  ad- 
dicted to  lounging  about,  doing  no- 
thing, yet  picking  up  a  livelihood  in 
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a  desnlioiy  iashioiL  Like  mo6t 
southern  natnzes,  her  wants  were 
few  and  easily  satisfied — ^a  handful 
of  scndi,  a  sonny  day,  and  the  dear 
delights  of  the  dcice  far  niente  suf- 
ficed to  make  her  happy.  One  day, 
as  she  sang,  a  Venetian  nobleman 
VBs  passing.  Attracted  by  the  tones 
of  her  bird-like  yoioe,  he  jyaused  to 
listen.  Jnterested  t>y  her  aspect, 
and  thinking  it  were  a  pity  for  such 
a  gift  as  she  possessed  to  be  wasted 
for  lack  of  culture,  he  instituted 
some  inquiries  into  her  drcum- 
stancGS,  and  eventually  placed  her 
with  an  instructor.  Brigida  was  not 
mnch  more  grateftd  for  his  beneyo- 
laicethan  a  bullfinch  might  be  to 
anybody  who  should  shut  him  up  in 
a  age  and  teach  him  to  pipe.  Soon 
tiling  of  the  drudgery  of  learning 
lessons,  she  set  off  to  seek  her  for- 
tune in  Faiis.  She  made  her  way 
fiist  to  Lyons,  supporting  herself 
oa  the  journey  by  smging  at  cafes 
and  Tanoos  houses  of  refreshment, 
and  at  last  reached  Paris.  One 
eTening,  in  1778,  M.  de  Vismes, 
manager  of  the  Opera,  happening  to 
pass  a  coffee-house  on  the  boule- 
vards, was  struck  by  the  tones  of  a 
l^eantdf ol  female  yoice.  He  paused 
to  listen,  as  the  '  Venetian  noble- 
man'  had  lingered  in  the  piazza. 
He  went  in,  and  found  an  Italian 
girl  Binging  to  the  company.  As- 
tonished tyy  the  sweetness  and  power 
of  her  ydce,  he  inquired  her  name, 
sod  being  informed  of  her  some- 
what romantic  history,  he  slipped  a 
looiB  into  her  hand,  and  inyited  her 
to  call  upon  him  the  next  day.  She 
did  so,  and  hy  her  efforts  surpassed 
liis  anticipations.  After  hearing  him 
go  through  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Sacchmi's  airs,  she  sang  it  not 
<nil7  without  a  single  error,  but 
with  unusual  taste  and  expression. 
He  immediately  took  her  tmder  his 
charge,  and  haying  taught  her  as 
much  as  her  indolent  and  yolatile 
disposition  would  admit  of  her  ao- 
q^uiing,  he  engaged  her  for  the 
opera  bufib  at  hjs  theatre :  she  aj)- 
peared,and  the  public  ratified  his 
faTonrable  judgment.  She  was  then 
offered  an  engagement  at  the  London 
^ra,  at  a  salary  of  8oo2.  a  year,  for 
three  seasons,  encumbered,  how- 
ever, with  a  stipulation  that  100?. 
Ayear  should  be  deducted  from  that 


sum  for  payment  of  an  able  yocal 
instructor,  to  complete  her  training. 

The  curiosity  of  the  musical  world 
was  strongly  excited  by  her  sudden 
&me.  Giardini,  as  an  eminent  mu- 
sical authority,  was  asked,  preyious 
to  her  arriysd,  his  opinion  of  her 
talent  'She  is  the  first  singer  in 
Italy,  and  .drinks  ,a  bottle  of  wine 
eyery  day,'  was  his  reply.  She  was 
placed  with  Sacchini  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  in  music;  but 
that  master  found  her  so  intolerably 
idle  and  self-willed  that  he  yery 
soon  gaye  her  up  in  despair.  She 
was  then  committed  to  Signor  Fiozzi 
(afterwards  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Thrale),  whose  patience  was  like- 
wise speedily  exhausted.  Her  last 
master  in  iSigland  was  Abel ;  but 
she  was  incapable  of  profiting  by 
his  tuition.  Howeyer,  her  want  of 
application  was  happily  atoned  for 
by  her  genius  and  natural  gifts. 
She  was  an  exquisite  singer,  and,  as 
an  actress,  she  surpassed  in  grace, 
dignity,  and  feeling  all  the  stage 
singers  who  had  preceded  her.  She 
was  then  twenty-one ;  her  figure 
was  good,  her  countenance  expres- 
siye,  though  not  handsome,  and  she 
had  a  charming  head.  Her  hus- 
band was  Banti,  the  dancer. 

During  the  recess  arrangements 
were  made  for  opening  the  Hay- 
market  in  the  winter.  There  was 
no  time  to  bring  oyer  any  new  com- 
pany, so  the  manager  collected  the 
best  singers  then  in  England,  with 
Madame  Mara  as  their  chief. 

The  newspapers  of  1790  contain 
plausible  statements  descriptiye  of  an 
intended  Opera-house,  to  be  erected 
by  0*fieilly,  who  had  obtained  an 
interest,  it  was  considered,  by  pur- 
chasing the  claim  of  the&mily  of 
Vanbrugk  This  Opera-house  was 
to  be  built  near  Leicester  Fields, 
the  site  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  par 
lace.  O'Reilly  adyertised  that  he 
had  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
opera  in  Leicester  Square,  and  that 
no  other  patent  was  in  existence. 
He  did  obtain  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's licence,  and  in  October  he  an- 
nounced the  speedy  opening  of  the 
Pantheon  as  an  Opera-house.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  1790  the  foundation 
of  the  new  theatare  was  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

HOW  THE  HORSE  TURNED  OUT  WHOSE  '  STRENGTH  LAY  IN  HIS  HEAD.' 


IN  the  conree  of  a  day  or  two 
everything  was  prepared  for  the 
event  of  Gloriana's  first  ride;  and 
Brutus  in  a  bran  new  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  Gloriana  in  a  bran  new 
habit  and  hat,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  admiring  crowd  of  small 
urchins,  who  were  attracted  on  the 
way  from  school  by  the  novel  sight 
of  iliss  Applegarde  mounted  on  her 
new  purchase,  which  seemed  hkely 
to  afford  her  some  httle  trouble  in  the 
process  of  '  making  *  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to  with  such  laud- 
able zeal.  Indeed,  he  appeared,  as 
far  as  their  juvenile  faculties  were 
capable  of  discriminating,  to  have 
a  very  strong  will  of  his  own,  in 
furtherance  of  which  he  brought 
his  ponderous  head  to  bear,  in  all 
its  boasted  strength,  upon  the 
young  lady's  weak  and  inexperi- 
enced handis. 

'  I  shall  be  tired  to  death,*  she 
said  to  herself  when  the  tussle  was 
at  last  over,  and  the  cob's  head 
turned,  sorely  against  his  will,  in 
the  direction  of  the  common,  which 
extended  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  a 
view  of  which  was  conunanded  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  of  the 
cottage. 

She  was,  indeed,  almost  tired  to 
death  as  it  was,  for  she  was  far  from 
strong;  but  the  worst  was  still  to 
come.  She  had  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  urge  the  animal  out  of  a 
walking  pace,  and  was  recruiting 
her  strength  for  the  operation  of 
'  putting  him  through  his  paces,' 
which  she  hoped  to  do  with  hn- 
mense  eclat  before  the  admiring 
eyes  of  her  motiier  and  sister,  of 
Mr.  Wells,  and  the  boy,  and  of  the 
boy's  father,  'who  understood  all 
about  horses/  and  whose  services 
Mr.  Wells  had,  indeed,  finally  se- 
cured, in  order  that  the  cob  might 
do  credit  to  the  establishment,  and 
not  by  his  bad  condition  or  slovenly 
appointments  lead  to  the  installa- 
tion of  that  hateful  functionary^  a 
regular  bond-fide  groom. 


'  You  must  canter  first,  you  know,' 
said  Gloriana,  Condescendingly,  to 
the  brown  cob  Brutus,  who  was  bo 
devoid  of  birth  and  breeding  as  to 
reply  to  this  conciliatory  address  ou 
the  part  of  his  mistress,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
action  of  hand  and  foot,  by  a  reso- 
lute shake  of  his  uncouth  head,  and 
by  a  decided  downward  inclination 
of  that  appendage  in  the  direction 
of  his  fore  feet.  '  My  goodness ! 
I  do  believe  he's  going  to  kick,'  said 
Gloriana;  and  the  observation  in 
this  instance  was  not  directed  to  the 
horse,  but  wrung  from  her  in  the 
agony  of  apprehension  which  the 
certain  conviction  brought  to  her 
mind.  But  Brutus  rested  satisfied 
with  indulging  his  playful  mood 
by  a  caper  or  two,  which,  although 
comparatively  innocent  in  the  eyes 
of  lookers-on,  shook  Gloriana  in  her 
saddle  to  an  alarming  extent,  for 
the  movements  of  the  cob  were 
rough  and  quick,  and  there  was  no 
manner  of  spring  in  the  well-deve- 
loped joints  and  muscles,  which  had 
excited  such  admiration  in  the  breast 
of  Mr.  Wells.  Once  set  in  motion, 
Brutus  vouchsafed  to  proceed  to  the 
far  end  of  the  common  in  a  tole- 
rably steady  canter ;  every  now  and 
then,  however,  breaking  into  a  heavy 
and  dislocating  trot,  which  threw 
Gloriana's  light  figure  high  into  the 
air,  and  caught  it  again  at  the  re- 
bound, with  a  strength  and  jerki- 
ness  which  had  an  exhausting  rather 
than  an  exhilarating  efifect  on  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  his  rider. 
Gloriana  was  not  at  all  devoid  of  the 
English  quahty — pluck;  and  once 
embarked  in  an  enterprise,  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  give  in.  'I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  me 
good— in  time,'  she  said,  spasmo- 
dically, between  the  jerks,  when 
weak  physical  human  nature  was 
pleading  rather  hard  to  be  let 
ofif  the  severe  ordeal  of  being 
pounded  to  death  on  l^e  back  of  a 
regular  bone-crusher,  and  suggest- 
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ing  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
plan  in  despair.  And  it  was  doing 
her  good,  inasmuch  as  it  was  em- 
ploying ihe  facnltieB  botii  of  body 
and  mind— loosing  her  to  exertion, 
and  dispelling  the  morbid  fancies 
which  had  been  taking  sach  hold 
of  her  yonng  imagination.  The 
elepfaantme  gambols  of  firatns  had 
aocomplished  this,  if  they  had  done 
nothing  more;  but  his  paces  and 
action  had  proved  so  rough  and 
turing,  that  as  Gloriana  dismounted 
from  his  back  by  means  of  a  chair, 
which  the  eTer-watchfdl  Wells  had 
broaght  for  her  accommodation,  she 
tamed  suddenly  pale,  and  then 
reeled  and  fell  from  the  chair  into 
his  anns  in  a  dead,  heavy  swoon. 

'  Take  the  brute  away,  can't  you?' 
tiie  butler  said,  with  much  irrita- 
tion, to  the  man  of  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  noble  animal ; 
'  take  mm  away  to  the  stable.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  ez6> 
dee  npon  four  legs,  I  think  two's  a 
better  number ;  and  I  don't  put  so 
mnch  faith  in  Sir  Erasmus  as  I  did. 
Bon't  be  alarmed,  ma'am,'  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  bore  his  insensible 
bniden  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
deposited  it  upon  a  sofa;  '  ifs  only 
the  haction  of  that  ere  Brutus  that 
luui  been  too  much  for  Miss  Glori- 
ana; and  she  so  weak,  poor  thing! 
I  doubt  whether  she'll  be  able  to 
stand  it  now.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Applegarde  looked  as 
pale  as  Gloriana,  but  Kate,  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  her, 
began  immediately  to  busy  herself 
about  the  prostrate  form  of  her  sis- 
ter—chafing her  hands  and  feet, 
bathing  her  white  &oe  and  brows 
^th  eau  de  Cologne,  and  applying 
smelling-salts  to  her  nostrils. 

'She's  a-coming  to  now,'  said 
Wells,  as  the  first  tender  flush  of 
colour  in  her  cheeks  bespoke  the 
return  of  suspended  animation ;  and 
|be  poor  mother,  who  was  trembling 
g  ber  helpless  anxiety,  stooped  to 
QSB  her  forehead,  saying,  in  a  flutter 
of  lachrymose  agitation^ 

'It's  all  that  nasty  horse,  I  know. 
Sir  Erasmus  made  a  great  mistake, 
and  forgot  how  weak  the  poor  child 
^M — .  But  never  mind,  my  dear, 
yoQ  shall  not  attempt  to  ride  again ; 
™  it  will,  indeed,  be  quite  a  relief 


to  my  mind.  I  said  all  along  thero 
was  something  wicked  about  its  eyes 
and  the  way  in  which  it  put  its 
ears  beck  when  you  approached  it; 
and  after  it  jumped  about  with  you 
in  that  dreadful  way  on  the  com- 
mon, I  could  not  b^  to  look  out 
again.  Kate  told  me  that  you  had 
come  through  the  front  gate  all 
right,  and  the  next  thing  I  beheld 
was  Wells  carrying  you  in  in  a 

fainting  state .  But  never  mind, 

my  dear,  you  shall  not  ride  again ; 
and  we'll  get  rid  of  that  dr^tdful 
horse  as  soon  as  i)06sible.' 

'  Indeed,  mamma,'  said  Gloriana, 
raising  herself  on  her  elbow  on  the 
sofa-cushion,  '  it  is  not  at  all  a 
dreadful  horse,  and  I  enjoyed  my 
ride  inunensely;  I  hope  to  ride 
again  to-morrow  and  every  day; 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  disgrace 
myself  in  this  way  again.  After  all, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  my 
fainting,  for  I  have  heard  men  say ' 
— ^and  here  she  blushed  slightly,  for 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  men 
had  been  hitherto  little  canvassed 
amongst  the  gentle  tenants  of  Park 
Side  Cottage — '  I  have  heard  men 
say  that  t£ey  are  often  regularly 
knocked  up  with  the  first  day^s 
hunting;  and  of  course  a  first  ride 
is  the  same  thing  to  me.  I  am  all 
right  now,'  she  added ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  her  looks  did  not 
quite  bear  out  the  assertion;  and 
sne  was  obliged  before  very  long  to 
own  to  a  more  than  usual  feeling 
of  fisitigue  and  exhaustion,  and  to 
retire  unwillingly  to  bed.  But  the 
spell,  it  would  appear,  was  already 
working,  for  she  did  all  she  could 
to  arouse  herself,  and  fought  against 
the  languor  which  before  this  me- 
morable ride  she  had  perhajM  in 
some  measure  fostered  and  encou- 
raged. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Wells  was  summoned  to  an 
interview  with  the  man  of  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  stable 
economy  of  the  brown  cob  Brutus, 
which  ended,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
his  becoming  a  second  tune  a  dupe, 
through  the  medium  of  the  unerr- 
ing shaft  of  flattery,  directed  with 
faultless  aim  to  the  vulnerable  point 
in  his  manly  breast  That  the  quad- 
ruped in  question  was  likely  to  con- 
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sume  a  certain  amount  of  hay  and 
corn,  and  that  he  *  lay  ujwn  straw/ 
was  the  extent  of  liis  information 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  ho  was,  therefore,  as  might  be 
supposed,  helpless  as  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  quality  of  'cztte- 
ness,  generally  supposed  to  apper- 
tain to  intellects  sharpened  on  the 
grindstone  of  a  knowledge  of  horse- 
ile.sh.  The  spoils  of  the  uncon- 
scious cob  had,  indeed,  formed  the 
comer-stone  of  a  very  pretty  castle 
in  the  air,  which  had  been  run  up, 
regardless  of  expense,  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  worthy  known  to  the 
village  by  the  suggestive  cognomen 
of  '  Knowing  Ned  ;'  and  he  blessed 
the  happy  fate  that  had  cast  into 
his  net  such  an  unmitigated  '  flat  *  as 
the  worthy  butler,  who  became  in 
his  hands  an  easy,  although  uncon- 
scious, tool. 

'  ril  do  justice  to  that  oss,  Mr. 
Wells,'  he  began,  '  purvided  you 
Fco  me  through  it  in  the  matter 
of  wages.  I  understands  all  about 
osses,  and  did  from  a  boy ;  but  if  I 
undertakes  groom's  work,  I  must 
have  groom's  pay  —  barring  the 
livery,  which  I  don't  ask  for,  seeing 
I  can't  ride  since  I  threw  out  a 
splint  in  my  near  leg,  which  you 
knows,  Mr,  Wells,  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  you,  and  that  I  speak  the 
truth.  There's  my  old  'ooman,  as 
attends  church  reglar,  and  always 
did  from  a  child,  would  tell  you  the 
same  any  day  on  her  Bible  oath.' 

'  We  don't  want  no  grooms  in 
livery  here/  replied  the  butler  with 
so  much  eagerness  that,  by  an  over- 
liberality  in  the  matter  of  negatives, 
he  destroyed  the  force  of  Ins  own 
remark.  'But  the  horse  must  be 
attended  to;  and  111  speak  to  my 
mistress  on  the  subject.  Have  a 
glass  of  ale,  my  good  man,  and  look 
to  the  cob  till  ftixther  orders,  will 
you?' 

And  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  man  of  understanding  with 
regard  to  horses,  the  father  of  the 
boy  who  did  the  odds  and  ends  of 
work  at  Park  Side  Ck>ttage,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  'Knowing 
Ned'  in  the  village,  inserted  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  his  own 
fortunes  into  the  tempting  aperture 


which  the  false  diplomacy  of  Mr. 
Wells  with  regard  to  an  immdnr 
groom  offered  to  his  acute  percep- 
tions. 

*  I  sees  my  way  to  fifty  pounds,  if 
I  sees  it  to  a  shiUin,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  swallowed  a  refreshing 
draught  of  his  patron's  home-brewed 
ale.  '  The  first  thing  I'll  do  will  be 
to  swop  the  brown  cob  for  the  old 
mare  Blind  Bess.  If  Miss  Apple- 
garde  rides  him  to-morrow  she 
won't  the  day  after — ^unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  leastways.* 

What  diabohcal  plot  was  hatoh- 
ing  under  the  skull  of  knavish  con- 
tour appertaining  to  '  Kjiowing 
Ned,'  to  perpetrate  on  the  morrow 
with  regard  to  his  young  mistress 
and  the  brown  cob  Brutus,  we  will 
leave  the  next  chapter  of  these 
Adventures  to  reveal,  only  hinting 
that  it  was  one  which  appeared  to 
afford  him  unwonted  satisfiu^tion, 
for  he  chuckled  to  himself  a  low, 
cunning  chuckle  as  he  littered  down 
Brutus  for  the  night,  observing  to 
that  stolid  quadruped  during  the 
operation, '  You  are  a  nice  oss,  you 
are;  but  you  ain't  fit  for  a  lady 
noways.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

STABLE  SECRETS— SHOWING  HOW  THE 
BROWN  COB  BRnrS  BECAME  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  'KNOWING  NED,*  AND 
THE  BLIND  MARE  THE  PBOPERTY 
OF  MISS  APPLEGABDE. 

Gloriana  escaped  the  designs  of 
that  villanoxis  individual  '  Knowing 
Ned,'  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  for  a  whole  week.  She  was, 
indeed,  regularly  knocked  up ;  and, 
notwithstanding  her  courage  and 
determination,  she  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  the  watehful 
eyes  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
was,  consequently,  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  ride  again  until  she  had 
recovered  her  usual  amount  of 
strength,  or  rather  the  same  amount 
of  it  that  she  possessed  when  she 
had  consulted  the  London  doctor. 
On  the  eighth  day  from  the  date  of 
her  furst  ride.  Knowing  Ned  becoming 
anxious,  like  all  plotters,  to  put  his 
design  into  execution,  made  a  point 
of  meeting  Mr.  Wells  as  he  took  his 
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Bhort  dafly  walk  to  the  Tillage  post- 
offioe;  and  palling  his  forelock  with 
the  same  amount  of  respect  he 
would  have  shown  to  a  master  had 
he  posaessed  one,  he  thus  addressed 
him:— 

*  The  cob's  wery  fresh,  Mr.  "Wells-; 
he'll  be  too  much  for  the  young 
lady  if  she  don't  keep  him  in  exer- 
cise; he's  got  a  temper,  too,  of  his 
own;  and  them  low-bred  'uns  is 
apt  to  get  tricky.' 

'Gk)od  gracious!  what  is  to  be 
done,  then?*  was  the  butler's  reply. 
'It's  a  take  in,  if  the  cob  ain't  qniet; 
hecaose  we  adyertised  for  a  quiet 
one, "  to  carry  a  lady." ' 

'He  ain't  quiet  now — leastways 
he's  very  free  with  his  heels  in  the 
stable;  and  I  don't  see  no  chance 
of  his  getting  quiet  standing  eating 
his  head  off  in  the  stable,  and  no- 
thing taken  out  of  him  noways.' 

With  these  ominous  words,  which 
filled  his  hearer  with  apprehension, 
and  causing  him  to  give  utterance 
to  those  peculiar  signs  of  lamenta- 
tion made  with  the  tongue  and  pa- 
hkte  of  the  mouth.  Knowing  Ned 
tamed  away,  and  hobbled  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  stable.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
followed,  as  he  had  foreseen,  by 
Mr.  Wells,  who  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  brown  cob's 
temper  with  his  own  eyes,  and  who, 
hefbre  he  got  to  the  door,  became 
aware,  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
&er  organ,  that  an  active  encoun- 
ter or  trial  of  strength  was  going 
on  between  him  and  his  personal 
attendant,  while  in  tones  of  remon- 
stnmce  the  latter  addressed  his 
chaige :— '  You  would,  would  you  I — 
QoicA,  you  Tarmint,  will  you ! — Come 
np!— Stand  stilli— Qo  overl'  while, 
as  Mr.  Wells  cautiously  peered 
lonnd  the  stable-door,  two  iron- 
shod  heels  flashed  within  a  yard  of 
his  fiu»,  causing  him  to  retire  with 
precipitation,  heedless  of  the  invi- 
tation addressed  to  him  by  Ned  to 
come  in  and  see  what  a  'wicious 
brute'  he  had  to  deal  with;  or  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  quarters,  and 
JTwt  see '  if  he  didn't  let  out.'  Un- 
willing to  put  the  irascible  tempe- 

nunent  of  the  cob  to  any  personal 

test,  he  heartily  concurred  with  the 

looark  that  '  he  was  not  fit  for  a 


lady  noways;'  and  as  he  hastened 
the  preparations  for  tea,  which,  in 
an  establishment  so  entirely  feminine, 
was,  as  I  need  scarcely  observe,  the 
meal  of  the  day,  he  resolved  upon 
disburdening  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  brown  cob's  disqualifica- 
tions during  the  progress  of  that 
social  repast 

Gloriana  herself  paved  the  way 
for  the  observations  he  intended  to 
make  by  saying, '  I  shall  be  able  to 
ride  again  to-morrow:  the  stiffiness 
is  quite  gone  off;  and  Brutus  will 
be  getting  too  much  for  me  if  he 
has  neither  exercise  nor  work.' 

'  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he 
won't  suit,  after  all,'  Miss  Gloriana, 
said  Wells,  pompously.  '  I  am 
afraid  he  is  full  of  vice :  he  nearly 
killed  Ned  and  me  in  the  stable  to- 
day.' 

'  Oh,  horses  are  often  very  vicious 
in  the  stable  that  are  very  quiet 
out!'  was  the  reply.  '  There  is 
War  Eagle,  up  at  the  Park,  who 
is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  he's 
mounted.  And  there*s  only  one  of 
the  helpers  that  he  will  let  dress 
him  over ;  and  he  nearly  killed  him 
once.' 

'  Dear  me!'  said  Mrs.  Applegarde; 
'  how  dreadful !  And  how  did  you 
hear  that,  my  dear?'  she  added, 
while,  luckily  for  Gloriana's  sake, 
whose  colour,  ever  rosy,  had  become 
deep  crimson  at  the  question,  she 
wandered  on  in  a  way  that  was 
habitual  with  her.  '  But  it  really  is 
such  an  undertaking  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  horses  with  no 
gentleman  to  consult,  and  so  much 
roguery  and  deception  going  on.  I 
do  so  much  regret  that  your  poor 
dear  uncle,  who  always  had  such 
fine  horses,  and  so  beautifully  kept, 
should  have  died  just  when  he  did 
— not,  of  course,  on  that>  account 
only,  but  such  a  loss  as  he  was  to 
his  fjamily.  like  your  poor  dear 
papa,  my  dears,  excepting  that  he 
was  never  such  a  domestic  man, 
and  not  so  tall  or  good-looking, 
either — not  such  an  Applegarde,  in 
fact,'  said  the  widow,  drawing  her- 
self up,  and  glorying  in  the  name 
of  the  husband  whom  she  had  idol- 
ized, and  to  whom,  in  the  freshness 
of  her  remarkable  beauty,  she  had 
also  been  all  in  all.    Perhaps,  had 
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lie  lived,  the  groat  simplicity  of  hor 
character,  Avhich  was  an  additiontil 

charm  in  early  youth .    But  why 

should  I  suggest  any  doubt  as  to 
his  constancy  under  a  contingency 
not  fat-ed  to  occur?  Why  should 
we  despise  simplicity  oven  in  ma- 
ture ago,  when  it  is  the  sign  of  the 
innocence  of  a  nature  that  contact 
with  the  world  can  neither  sully 
nor  efface?  Let  simplicity  grow 
old  if  it  can.  If  it  sometimes  weary 
us,  it  must  command,  nevertheless, 
our  love  and  our  respect.  There 
are  depths  and  heights  both  of  evil 
and  of  good  which  must  be  hid 
from  such  natures  evermore.  But 
while  the  strong  currents  wrestle 
in  the  deeps,  and  the  storm  clouds 
gather  on  the  mountain  tops,  let 
the  sunbeams  play  gently  on  the 
shallows  of  life :  all  are  beautiful : 
it  is  we  who  are  bhnd  in  only  allow- 
ing beauty  in  what  we  can  appre- 
ciate and  understand.  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde's  nature  was  a  very  simple 
but  a  very  loveable  one ;  smd  I  was 
wrong  in  hinting  that  had  her  hus- 
band lived  he  would  have  found  it 
less  attractive  than  in  the  fresh 
spring  time  of  early  youth.  I  am 
sure,  upon  reflection,  that  I  was 
quite  wrong. 

'  I  shall  try  Brutus  again  to-mor- 
row, at  all  events,*  said  Gloriana, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  the  subject 
which  she  and  Mr.  Wells  had  had 
under  discussion  when  her  mother 
had  ambled  o£f  on  her  favourite 
palfrey  of  somewhat  disconnected 
reminiscences ;  *  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  get  rid  of  him  if  he  does  not  suit' 

'  I  am  afraid  not,  miss,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  but  there's  no  knowing ; 
and  things  do  turn  up  sometimes 
unawares' — a  maxim  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  affairs,  which  none 
of  Mr.  Wells's  audience  felt  inclined 
either  to  gainsay  or  refute ;  indeed, 
as  he  disappeared  with  short,  quick 
steps  under  the  weight  of  the  tea- 
urn  and  his  own  increasing  flesh, 
Mrs.  Applegarde  remarked,  enthu- 
siasticuly,  'I  really  don't  know 
what  woidd  become  of  us  without 
James/  so  entirely  had  he  impressed 
his  mistress  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  a  necessary  unit  in  the  scheme 
of  her  existence — the  unit,  in  fiswt, 
which  gave  importance  and  meaning 


to'the  three  cyphers  which,  in  all 
nmttcra  of  business  (or  horseflesh), 
she  considered  herself  and  her 
daughters  to  l)e. 

As  Knowing  Ned  the  next  day 
saddled  Brutus  for  Miss  Applegarde 
to  ride,  there  was  a  latent  sparkle 
of  triiunph  to  be  observed  in  the 
corner  of  his  vnost  knowing  eye, 
which  did  not  diminish  as  the  cob 
made  his  exit  from  the  stable  with 
a  playful  flourish  of  his  heels,  and 
with  a  snort  which  betrayed  to  the 
experienced  in  such  things  that  he 
was  *  full  of  fettle  and  play.' 

'  War©  heels !'  cried  Ned,  in  tones 
of  caution  to  Mr.  Wells,  who  was 
ambling  slowly  and  cautiously  round 
the  palfrey,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining that  he  was  '  all  right '  be- 
fore his  young  mistress  mounted; 
and  before  the  words  were  well  out 
of  his  mouth,  Brutus  indulged  in  a 
kick  which  had  for  its  object  the 
person  of  the  valued  domestic,  to 
whom  he  appeared,  indeed,  to  have 
conceived  a  great  personal  aversion. 

'  Ow  on  earth  is  Miss  Gloriana  to 
get  up,  I  should  like  to  know,  with 
the  jbrute  lashing  out  in  that  way,' 
said  the  butler,  with  great  asperity ; 
and  surveying  the  clumsy  form  of 
the  '  ansomest  cob  in  England'  with 
but  little  trace  of  his  former  admira- 
tion and  approval. 

'  She  ain't  afraid,  I  knows,'  was  the 
answer  intended  for  Gloriana's  ears, 
who  appeared  at  that  moment  ready 
equipped,  and  followed  by  Mrs. 
Applegarde  and  Kate,  who  shared 
the  fears  of  Mr.  Wells  with  regard 
to  the  cob,  and  who  were  both  ner- 
vously anxious  bjs  to  the  result  of 
the  ride. 

'  I  must  have  a  chair,  I  believe,' 
said  Gloriana,  who  blushed  a  little 
at  the  idea  of  the  implied  inexpert- 
ness  both  of  the  mounter  and  the 
mountee;  but  the  chair  having 
been  placed,  after  some  little  display 
of  resistance  on  his  part,  by  the 
side  of  the  horse,  she  displayed 
great  quickness  and  nimbleness  in 
mounting  thence  to  his  broad  back. 

No  sooner  was  she  in  the  saddle, 
amd  the  reins  gathered  '  nohow,'  as 
Ned  afterwards  observed,  in  her 
hand,  than  Brutus,  left  to  his  own 
devices,  kicked  over  the  chair  which 
had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
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him;  and  finding  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  hnrt  his  own  heels,  he  kicked 
again  spitefolly  more  thaoi  once,  so 
that  Gloiiana  with  difficulty  kept 
her  seat,  and  was  &in  to  cling  for 
life  or  death  to  the  pommel  of  her 
saddle,  which,  being  an  old-fashioned 
one  supplied  from  the  stock  of  the 
village  saddler,  possessed  that  ap- 
pendage in  a  more  developed  state 
than  is  necessary  now  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  things  with  regard 
to  modem  side-saddles,  the  tall, 
awkward  crutch  on  the  off  side 
heiog  now  entirely  done  away  with, 
and  the  balance  preserved  by  what 
is,  in  iact,  only  a  second  pommel 
placed  in  a  different  position. 

'  Hell  be  all  right  presently.  Miss,' 
said  Knowing  Ned,  who  in  his  own 
mind  had  planned  that  Gloriana 
should  have  enough  of  the  cob*s 
antics  that  day  to  sicken  her  of  him 
at  once  and  for  ever.  'Just  give 
him  his  head,  and  take  it  out  of  him 
a  Int,  right  down  the  common. 
Hb'U  be  quiet  enough  after  a  bit.' 

Fallacious  hope !  No  sooner  did 
Brutus  find  under  his  hoofs  the 
short  elastic  turf  of  Ambledown 
Common,  than,  mad  from  the  effects 
of  his  long  holiday  and  four  feeds 
of  com  diuly  (with  which  Ned  had 
sapplied  him,  for  purposes  best 
mown  to  hiniself ),  he  commenced 
a  aeries  of  plunges  and  jumps  which 
were  terrible  %o  look  at,  and  still 
worse  to  experience. 

'  What  a  beast  you  are !'  said  poor 
Gloriana,  shaken  to  death,  and  really 
hnrt  with  the  violence  of  the  coVs 
movements.  '  I  can  never  do  any- 
thing with  you,  I  am  quite  sure,  so 
if  8  no  use  attempting  it ;'  and  turn- 
ing  his  head  towards  home,  she  in- 
tended to  take  him  back,  and  give 
lip  all  attempts  to  ride  him  for  the 
fatore.  But,  alas!  even  that  little 
space  she  was  not  destined  to  traverse 
in  safety,  for  the  overfed  and  under- 
hied  cob  finding  his  head  turned  to- 
^vards  the  stable  which  had  proved 
snch  a  Paradise  to  his  sensual  nature, 
gftTo  a  final  bound  and  twist,  which 
SQooeeded  in  dislodging  Gloriana 
from  the  saddle;  and  as  she  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  turf,  which  was  luckily 
soft  with  recent  rain,  he  galloped 
luMDoe,  snorting  and  riderless,  to 
frighten  the  inmates  of  the  cottage 


almost  to  death  on  the  spot  Gloriana 
herself  was  the  least  firightened  of 
all,  excepting,  perhaps,  Qie  wicked 
author  oi  the  mischief.  Knowing  Ned, 
who  had  fed  up  Brutus  in  the  hope 
of  the  present  result,  and  who,  having 
his  wits  more  about  him  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  not- 
withstanding the  splint  in  his  off 
leg,  ran  down  the  coach-road  and 
out  upon  the  common  with  the 
speed  of  an  agile  demon  to  offer  his 
hypocritical  condolences  to  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  craftiness. 

'  You  ain't  hurt,  nuss,  I  'ope,'  he 
said,  as  Gloriana  picked  herself  up, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  with  rather 
unst^y,  trembling  steps  towards 
home.  '  I  told  Mr.  Wells  what  a 
wicious  varmint  he  was  afore  ever 
you  got  on  his  back.' 

'  No,  I  am  not'  hurt  in  the  least,' 
was  the  reply ;  '  but  I  can  see  that 
the  cob  will  never  do  for  me.  I  am 
tired  to  death  before  I  have  been  on 
his  back  five  minutes.' 

'In  course  you  be,  miss.  He 
ain't  got  no  spring  about  him,  he 
ain't;  and  hes  a  reg'lar  low-bred 
'un  into  the  bargain.  There's  no- 
think  like  blood  for  a  lady.  I  wos 
a-thinking  this  morning,  miss,  afore 
you  went  out,  of  a  black  mare  that 
would  suit  you  to  a  T.' 

'  We  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the 
cob  before  we  think  of  getting  an- 
other,' said  Gloriana,  rather  shortly, 
for  she  felt  that  the  horsey  man  was 
rather  too  loquacious  to  be  alto- 
gether agreeable;  and  she  hastened 
on  to  assure  her  anxious  mother 
that  there  were  no  bones  broken, 
and  that  i^e  was  none  the  worse  for 
the  fjEdl,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shake.  'But  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tain of,  mamma,'  she  added,  with  a 
sigh, '  and  that  is,  that  Brutus  wiU 
never  del  he  is  too  rough  and  too 
full  of  tricks.  And  I  am  only  very 
sorry  that  I  persuaded  you  to  buy 
him.'  M 

'  Don't  think  about  money,  my 
child,  where  your  precious  health 
is  concerned:  there  must  be  suit- 
able horses  to  be  had  for  money; 
and  if  your  poor  dear  imcle  had 
only  lived,  he  would  have  given  us 
the  best  advice  of  any  one  that  I 
ever  knew.  We  must  get  rid  of  this 
one,  there  is  no  doubt— nasty  thing ; 
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—if  we  only  get  ten  ponuds  for 

The  plot  which  Knowing  Ned 
had  hatched  in  bis  artful  brain 
would,  he  foresaw,  through  the  in- 
nocence of  hia  victiniB  be  very  easily 
carried  into  execution.  His  brother, 
a  Tdgatwnd  horse  coper,  who  wan- 
dered about  the  ooontiy  from  one 
(air  to  another,  had  npon  his  hands 
at  that  moment  a  blaok  thorough- 
bred mare— aged,  blind  of  one  eye, 
and,  as  Ned  would  himself  have 


described  it,  '  screwed  all  over,' 
which  be  had  purchased  at  the  high 
figure  of  three  pound  tea,  in  the 
hope  that  he  mignt  be  lucky  enough 
to  find  some  one  willing  to  buy  her 
for  five. 

That  very  aftemoon  a  despatch 
was  forwarded  by  a  sure  hand  &om 
the  stable-room  at  Pork  Side,  which, 
for  brevity  of  eipieaaion  and  con- 
densation of  matter,  might  have 
formed  a  model  to  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  members  of  circmnlo- 


cation  ofScee,  who  manage  to  cover 
louns  of  paper  withoat  conveying  a 

rirter  of  the  meaning  contained  in 
terribly  dirty  document,  which 
ran  as  foUowa: — 

'Send  the  black  mare  bak  by 
borer — I've  got  some  flat  uns. — 
From  bruthcr  Ned.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
after  this,  that  the  black  mare  duly 
arrived,  or  that  she  proved  a  good 
card  in  the  hands  of  the  vagabond 
tLorse  coper  and  his  knowing  brother. 


She  was  a  sweet-tempered,  gentle 
beast,  showing  a  great  deal  of  blood: 
she  had,  indeed,  in  her  palmy  days, 
been  a  promising  racing  mare,  hot 
had  broken  down  suddenly  and  irre- 
vocabiy  in  the  zenith  of  her  bme, 
and  had  since  been  knocked  about 
the  world,  being  preserved  only  &oni 
utter  ruin  by  various  good  qualities, 
which  made  her  a  pleasant  hack. 
All  her  remaining  advaatagee  were 
now,  however,  sadlyupon  ttie  wane. 
Her  regular  up  aitd  down  lady's 
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euiter  was  beooming  daily  more 
vooden  and  unsafe.  Her  eyes  were 
gging :  one,  indeed,  was  quite  gone ; 
ud  she  was,  in  iaci,  a  mere  wreck, 
htidly  worth  the  three  pound  ten 
that  had  been  given  for  her  on 
specoktion  by  her  latest  purchaser. 
1^  was  in  Tory  fisur  condition,  neyer 
haTing  had  the  misfortune  to  faU. 
into  bad  hands,  in  the  merciless 
sense  of  the  words;  and  as  she  was 
led  roond  and  round  the  carriage 
ling,  for  the  inspection  and  ap- 
prond  of  the  ladies,  they  all  ex- 
elaimedy  simultaneously,  'What  a 
pietty  creature!'  while  the  romance 
tttending  the  name  of  '  Black  Bess,' 
her  high  bred  and  gentle  manners, 
and  the  way  she  had  of  insinuating 
her  Yelvet  muzzle  into  their  caress- 
ing hands,  decided  the  feminine 
ooandl  at  once  upon  the  expediency 
ol  the  twop,  which  Enowmg  Ned 
bad  so  artfully  proposed.  He  was 
not  likely  to  lose  much  by  the  trans- 
setion,  for  Brutus,  the  cob,  was  a 
▼aluable  animal  in  his  own  line. 
Six  years  old,  sound,  strong  as  a 
camel,  and  wiih  a  camel's  powers  of 
endurance,  he  was  quite  worth  the 
forty  guineas  which  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde  had  paid  for  him,  although 
not  worth  forty  shillings  to  her ;  for 
had  he  been  ever  so  quiet,  his  action 
m  itself  would  have  preyented  any 
one  so  delicate  in  health  as  her 
daughter  then  was,  from  enjoying 
the  exeicise  of  riding  him ;  and 
tiicky  and  restiye  into  the  bargain, 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
^  would  be  able  to  profit  by  his 
Kryioe&  Notwithstan<&ng  the  &11, 
howerer,  and  notwithstanding  the 
shake,  wonderfiil  to  relate,  she  was 
decidedly  better.  She  had  roused 
hetssM  from  the  lethargy  and  lan- 
gnor  into  which  she  had  been  &st 
sinking,  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  attainment  of  the  prescribed 
exercise  excited,  amused,  and  inte- 
WBted  her.  Truly  Sir  Erasmus 
Globule  deseryed  credit  for  the  dis- 
cenment  which  had  foreseen  such 
happy  nsolts. 

f eoroeiying  that  his  design  was 
™owding,  eyen  beyond  his  expeo- 
^A^ns,  Knowing  Ned  was  seized 
with  a  brilliant  idea,  and  on  the 
spnr  of  the  moment,  and  with  un- 
Wnshing  eflBxmtery,  he  said,  '  For 

Toi,.  n.— Ma  iiiiii. 


twenty  guineas  and  the  brown  cob, 
my  brother  would  part  with  the 
mare ;  thero's  not  a  sweeter  'ack  in 
idl  the  country  than  she  is  on  road 
or  turf.' 

'What  do  you  think.  Wells?' 
said  Mrs.  Applegarde,  appealing  to 
the  family  oracle,  who,  since  his 
signal  fiulure  with  regard  to  the 
cob,  had  been  rather  silent  when 
the  subject  of  a  fresh  purchase  had 
come  tmder  discussion.' 

'  I  think  Miss  Gloriana  had  better 
try  this  one,  in  the  first  instance,' 
he  said,  deliberately :  '  one  can't 
always  judge  of  a  horse  by  the  out- 
side.' 

'I'll  put  the  saddle  on  her  at 
once.  Miss,'  said  Ned,  suggestiyely ; 
'she'll  carry  you  like  a  lamb,  and 
you'll  see  that  there's  no  deception 
about  her.  She's  no  bone-crusher, 
sheaint' 

So  Gloriana,  being  eacfy  of  persua- 
sion with  re^uKi  to  adyentnre,  de- 
termined upon  trying  Black  Bess  at 
once ;  and  Imying  mounted  by  means 
of  the  chair,  the  mare  cantered 
away  with  her  quietly  down  the 
coach  road,  and  then  quietly  on  to 
the  smooth  turf,  with  easy  action, 
up  and  down  like  a  rocking-horse, 
and  holding  her  light  head  in  a 
graceful  arch  from  her  neck,  a  yery 
different  thing  from  the  heayy  pull 
which  the  cob  had  maintained  upon 
the  weak  hands  of  his  rider. 

'Oh,  this  is  delightful!  and  you 
are  a  dear  creaturo,'  was  Gloriana's 
exclamation,  as  she  rode  up  to  the 
door,  neither  shaken  nor  exhausted, 
but  with  a  healthy  glow  in  her 
transparent  cheek.  '  I  feel,  mamma, 
that  this  sort  of  riding  iM  do  me 
good.' 

'  I  wish  I  had  said  forty  and  the 
cob,'  said  Ned  to  himself,  as  he  saw 
the  gratified  looks  of  the  whole 
party,  and  witnessed  the  caresses 
layii^ed  on-Black  Bess,  while  Wells 
himself  was  not  afraid  to  approach 
within  three  arms'  length  of  the 
gentle  animal.  The  bargain  was 
concluded  thero  and  then,  according 
to  the  first  proposal,  and  the  yalu- 
able  maro  was  installed  in  the  yacant 

Slace  of  Brutus,  who,  as  he  took  his 
eparture,  was  little  regretted  by 
any  of  the  party,  least  of  all  by  his 
particular  patron,  Mr.  Wells,  who 
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had  fio  strongly  affected  hiin  in  tlio 
first  instance.  Black  Bess,  on  the 
contrary,  became  quite  a  pet  with 
the  whole  establislunent,  an  J  some 
weeks  had  elapsed  before  anything 
occurred  to  throw  a  light  upon  the 
real  yalue  of  the  animal,  for  whom 
four  times  her  value  in  money  had 
been  given,  and  the  cob  actually 
given  away. 

Ab  fer,  indeed,  as  Gloriana's  health 
was  concerned,  she  had  proved  a 
good  investment.  The  gentle  exer- 
cise, without  fatigue,  which  her  easy 
action  and  light  mouth  afforded,  did 
such  wonders,  that  in  three  weeks 
the  country  doctor  pronounced  that 
Miss  Applegarde  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  the  recovery  both  of  her  health 
and  spirits.  'But,'  he  added,  in  a 
voice  of  warning, '  you  must  be  very 
careful  how  you  ride,  for  that  mare 
is  isiX  from  safe,  and  the  common 
ground  is  very  rough  and  uneven  in 
some  places :  if  she  were  to  come 
down  there,  she  would  give  you  a 
bad  fall.' 

'  Black  Bess  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
doctor,  I  assure  you,'  put  in  Mrs. 
Applegarde.  '  Gloriana  tells  me 
that  it  requires  no  exertion  to 
manage  her,  and  that  is  the  great 
Hung,  after  all,  in  her  delicate  state 
of  health.' 

'  Quiet  she  is,  ma'am,  I  grant  you, 
but  not  safe,  nevertheless;  and  a 
blind  horse,  with  shaky  fore  legs,  is 
scarcely  a  desirable  mount  for  a 
young  lady,  who,  with  all  the  cou- 
rage, has  scarcely  at  present  the 
best  hand  in  the  world,'  remarked 
the  blunt  doctor ;  while  Gloriana 
blushed  crimson  with  indignation 
at  the  slur  thus  cajst  upon  her 
riding,  and  exclaimed,  simultane- 
ously with  her  mother  and  sister : — 

'A  blind  horse!  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Black  Bess  is 
blind,  doctor?' 

'  One  eye  is  going,  and  the  other 
is  sdready  gone ;  and  I  believe,'  he 
added, '  that  the  name  of  the  animal 
has  undergone  a  slight  alteration 
lately,  and  that  by  changing  three 
lettera  Uind  baa  become  Uack,  for 
your  especial  accommodation.  I 
heard  all  about  Blind  Bess  at  Hill 
Top  Earm,  where  she  is  as  well 
known  as  the  postman,  who  has 
ridden  her  baekwardfl  and  forwards 


on  tho  turnpike  road  to  Fairyard, 
every  day  for  the  last  three  years. 
She  fell  down  with  him  so  often, 
that  he  sent  her  to  the  fair,  where 
she  was  sold  for  three  pound  ten.  I 
won't  say  who  to,  for  fear  of  making 
mischief,  but  I  could  not  hear  all 
this  without  giving  you  warning, 
and  putting  you  more  on  your 
guard.' 

*  It  must  be  really  dangerous,  my 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Applegarde,  ad- 
dressing her  daughter ;  *  you  know 
you  have  told  me  about  her  stum- 
bling so  much  lately,  and  Ned  put 
it  down  to  her  having  been  newly 
shod :  but  I  do  not  like  this  account 
at  all,  and  only  trust  that  he  bsiew 
nothmg  of  the  creature's  antecedents 
when  he  brought  her  here.' 

*■  I  know  nothing  about  that,'  said 
the  cautious  doctor;  'but  I  hopo 
and  trust  that  Miss  Applegarde  will 
ride  her  carefully,  if  she  continues 
to  ride  her  at  all.' 

'I  always  do  that,'  she  replied; 
*  and,  indeed,  you  must  not  think  of 
recommending  me  to  give  up  riding, 
now  that  I  am  so  fond  of  it,  for  if  I 
do  I  shall  certainly  be  ill  again.' 

'Give  up  riding  on  no  acconnt, 
but  ride  with  as  much  regard  for 
your  neck  as  you  can ;  and  do  not, 
above  all  things,  trust  to  the  percep- 
tion of -a  blind  maie  when  you 
gallop  over  rabbit  commons  with  a 
loose  rein.' 

'  What  stuff  he  talks,'  said  Glo- 
riana, peevishly,  as  he  left  the  room ; 
'he  goes  gossiping  about  at  &mi- 
houses,  and  beUeves  all  the  non- 
sense that  they  tell  him.  I  am  sure 
that  Black  Bess  ib  perfectly  safe 
myself,' 

Now  that  her  eyes  had  been 
opened,  however,  to  the  unweloome 
fact,  she  could  not  help  recalling  to 
mind  that  the  mare  did  very  often 
stumble,  especially  on  rough  or  un- 
even ground,  and  that  she  relied 
entirely  on  the  hand  which  guided 
her,  which  being  an  inexperienced, 
and,  on  that  account^  an  undecided 
one,  often  courted  the  danger  whicsh 
it  wished  to  avoid.  It  was  but  a 
week  after  the  doctor's  warning  that 
she  fell  as  she  was  galloping,  pro- 
pelling her  rider  over  her  head  witii 
some  force  to  the  ground,  and  cat- 
ting her  own  knees  eruelly  on  the 
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monnd  of  graTd  which  had  caused 
the  aoeident  Poor  Oloriana  re- 
tained home  somewhat  crestMlen, 
bat  fortanately  not  much  hurt  A 
ftmily  oooncil  was  held  the  next 
dftj,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
poor  hroken-kneed  Bess  should  be 
tamed  out  in  the  meadow  belonging 
to  tiie  cottage,  and  kept  merely  as  a 
pet ;  for  her  sweet  temper  and  affeo- 
tionate  disposition  had  won  for  her 
the  regard  of  all  the  inmates  of  Park 
Side  Oottage,  and  they  agpreed  that 
for  the  services  she  had  rendered 
ahe  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  or 
tarn  oat  in  clover,  for  the  remainder 
of  her  natural  Ufa 

'She  has  done  her  part  in  bring- 
ing faftck  your  roses,  my  dear,'  said 
Hn.  Applegarde ;  '  and  she  deserves 
my  everlasting  gratitude  for  that. 
And  now  there  is  a  more  difficult 
qaestiaii  to  decide,  and  that  is,  What 
is  to  he  done  about  getting  another  ? 
And  who,'  added  the  widow,  de- 
qniiingly,  'who  arevfeio  trust?' 

'I  have  been  thinking  it  over,' 
replied  Gloriana,  musingly.  '  I 
hetrd  from  IfisB  Levison  &e  other 
day,  and  she  wishes  me  to  have  the 
Welsh  pony, "  Taffy,"  until  they  re- 
tain ttom  abroad.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  the  best  plan  after  all ;  and,  as  I 
nde  alone,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  on 
and  off,  and  to  open  and  shut  gates: 
doot  yon  think  so,  Kate?' 

'  Would  th^y  not  allow  us  to  buy 
the  pony?'  suggested  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde.  'I  do  not  much  like  b^g 
under  an  obligation,  even  to  tlie 
Leviaons.' 

'Perhaps  fhey  think  the  obliga- 
tion would  be  the  other  way,'  said 
Oloriana,  proudly:  '  they  asked  me, 
as  a  fiivour,  to  use  the  pony,  and  I 
ha?e  reason  to  know  that  they  mean 
wfaal  tiiQy  say.' 

As  Gloijana  had  mentioned  only 
^Gn  LeviBon's  name  in  the  first  in- 
abrnce,  the  substitution  of  the  third 
person  plural  for  that  of  the  third 
person  singular  would  have  sixnck 
the  ear  <^  most  mothers  at  once,  for 
in  that  plural  was  included  their 
y^  good-looking,  manly,  and  agree- 
able young  squire  and  landlord, 
^ph  LeviBon,  who  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  snddehly  to  go  abroad 
^  SB  months,  no  one  knew  why  or 
wheMm,  just  toefoie  Qloriana's  ill- 


ness had  alarmed  her  friends.  But 
Mrs.  Applegarde  had  not  that  in- 
stinctive penetrative  &culty  which 
makes  a  secret  an  impossible  thing 
to  a  mother's  eye.  She  did  not 
know,  and  she  could  not  see,  that 
the  motive  which  induced  Gloriana 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Welsh 
I>ony,  inade  to  her  by  Mr.  Levison 
through  his  sister,  had  something 
more  in  it  than  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face* and  when  her  daughter  did 
all  that  she  could  do  under  the  dr- 
cumstanoes,  Tiz.,  hint  it  to  heTj  she 
did  not  take  the  hint. 

The  reader  must  exercise  his  own 
discernment  upon  this  matter.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  more 
discriminating  than  a  mother;  nor 
am  I  bound  to  reveal  any  secrets,  or 
take  any  hints,  before  the  appointed 
time.  AH  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
here  is,  that  Ta^  vras  located  in  th^ 
empty  stall,  and  he  became  first  &- 
vourite  with  Gloriana,  who  enjoy^ 
upon  his  back  what  she  b^an  to 
call  real  rides.  He  was  a  handsome, 
strongly-built,  spirited  pony,  frill  of 
courage,  and  entuely  ftee  from  vice. 
Orer  the  vnld  breezy  commons,  in 
the  rough  and  stony  lanes,  he  was 
equally  clever  and  safe  as  a  hack, 
and  Gloriana,  although  sdf-taught, 
was  learning,  by  daily  experience, 
to  ride  well.  The  only  thing  re- 
markable about  this  pony  Was  his 
extraordinary  appetite.  The  stable 
bills  which  Mrs.  Appl^arde  settled 
every  quarter  mounted  up  to  fabu- 
lous sums;  and  when  she  remon- 
strated with  Ned  on  the  subject,  the 
only  remark  that  he  vouchsafed  in 
reply  was : — 

'  Them  Welsh  ponies  is  hav^ful 
ones  to  feed ;  and  Miss  Applegarde 
won't  have  faim  stinted,  anynow.' 

'  Of  course ;  no  one  wishes  him  to 
be  stinted,'  replied  his  easy  mis- 
tress ;  '  and  if  he  wants  it,  he  must 
haye  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  quite 
extraordinaiy  that  a  mere  pony 
should  eat  so  much.' 

'  If  s  no  objick  to  me,'  said  Know- 
ing Ned,  doggedly :  *  well  make  him 
do  upon  less ;  but  if  he  looks  poor, 
I  know  who'll  get  the  credit  of  it 
when  the  young  squire  oomes  home.' 

And  acting  upon  the  daHc  threat 
which  he  had  held  out,  he  sutoplied 
poor  Ttdfy  with  about  half  a  tod  of 
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corn  a  day,  out  of  «i  supply  suffi- 
cient to  keep  two  liiinteivs  in  high 
conditi(»n  for  the  ensuing  quarter; 
so  that  the  j)ony'.s  ribs  began  to 
show,  even  through  the  heavy  coat 
with  w^hich  nature  had  provided 
him. 

*  He  looks  worse  and  worse/  said 
Gloriana,  as  she  brought  him  in 
early  one  day,  griev(Hi  to  the  heart 
to  see  him  falling  off  so  when  she 
wished  him  to  be  looking  his  best. 
*Do  you  think  that  you  give  him 
corn  enough?'  she  added,  looking 
hard  at  Ned,  who  had  not,  it  must 
be  owned,  enjoyed  her  perfect  con- 
fidence since  the  suspicious  affaii*  of 
Black  Bess. 

'  I  gives  him  w^hat  the  missus 
allows,'  he  replied,  saucily  enough : 
*  I  can't  do  more  by  liim  nor  that.' 

Gloriana  flew  to  her  mother  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  tliis 
mysterious  imputation,  and  extracted 
from  her  that  she  had  certainly  re- 
commended retrenchment  in  the 
matter  of  the  stable  economy,  but 
that  she  had  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  pony  should  have  enough. 

'He  7nust  have  enough,  if  I  pay 
for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket,'  was 
the  hasty  reply.  '  I  can  never  send 
him  back  to  the  park  with  his  bones 
staring  out  of  his  skin,  in  the  way 
they  are  doing  now.' 

And  the  next  day  she  did  in  fact 
order  two  bags  of  com  from  a 
friendly  farmer,  which  she  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  from  which, 
notwithstanding  tiie  black  looks  of 
the  irregular  groom,  she  adminis- 
tered three  feeds  daily  to  Tafify  with 
her  own  fair  hands. 

'  There  will  be  no  corn-bill  for 
mamma  this  quarter/  she  said  se- 
verely to  that  worthy,  who  looked 
terribly  sulky  at  being  outwitted  in 
the  tactics  which  the  easy  credulity 
of  his  mistress  had  suggested  to  his 
fertile  mind.  He  had  his  revenge, 
however,  and  the  pony  was  the  suf- 
ferer after  all. 

'  He'll  put  on  no  flesh  till  he's 
clipped,  miss/  he  remarked  to  his 
young  mistress,  who  was  lamenting 
over  Taffy's  shaggy  appearance;  'he 
waa  always  clipped  up  at  the  park 
long  afore  this.^ 

'Was  he?'  Gloriana  eagerly  re- 
markeoL    '  We  must  get  him  done 


at  once,  then.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  see  any  difference  in  him  when 
ho  goes  back.' 

TatYy  was  clipped  and  singed  ac- 
cordingly; and  with  the  additional 
supply  of  com,  and  the  super- 
abundant flow  of  spirits  induced  by 
the  loss  of  his  thick  greatcoat,  he 
became  almost  too  much  for  Glo- 
riana, and  as  frisky  without  any 
vice  as  a  pony  could  well  be.  The 
nights  were  frosty  and  cold,  and 
Taffy's  coat  was  very  short ;  so  that 
a  window  left  open — by  accident,  of 
course— one  bitter  night,  did  the 
work  that  was  to  prove  Knowing 
Ned's  revenge  for  the  interference 
of  Gloriana  in  the  matter  of  the 
stable  economy.  Taffy  coughed  twice 
the  following  morning;  and  the  next 
day  he  coughed  continuously;  and 
the  day  after  that  Miss  Applegarde 
heard  the  unwelcome  news  that  the 
pony  had  inflammation  in  him,  and 
that  it  was  a  chance  if  his  life  could 
bo  saved.  A  messenger  was  sent  at 
once  into  Greyminster,  on  the  blind 
mare,  to  summon  the  veterinary 
surgeon  that  the  town  afforded.  Ho 
came  with  all  speed,  but  only  in 
time  to  find  that  the  pony  was  be- 
yond his  aid:  the  sudden  change 
from  starvation  to  good  feeding,  and 
the  exposure  to  the  chilling  night 
air  in  his  newly-clipped  state,  had 
done  its  work.  T«2Bfy  was  indeed 
dying;  and  if  the  poor  pony  had 
been  a  Christian,  as  the  saying  is, 
the  announcement  could  hardly 
have  been  attended  with  more 
genuine  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  all 
concerned;  while  Gloriana  herself 
was  the  victim  of  the  most  io- 
nizing pangs  of  remorse.  Knowing 
Ned,  who  had  not  intended  or  fore- 
seen the  fatal  result  of  his  work, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  her  mind  that  it  was  all  her 
doing,  and  that  the  pony  had  been 
overfed;  in  which  opinion  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  doctor,  who  ob- 
served that  there  was  more  harm 
done  by  overfeeding  among  ladies' 
pets,  whether  ponies  or  lap-dogs, 
than  by  the  more  healthy  abstemi- 
ousness of  less-favoured  animals. 
This  was  the  last  straw  on  the 
camel's  back,  which  proved  too 
much  for  Gloriana  to  bear.  To  be 
accused  of  being  instromental  in 
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the  death  of  ihe  poor  poiay,  who  had 
been  her  one  thought  and  caze  sinoe 
she  had  nnderbiken  the  charge  of 
him— whom  she  had  fed  and  ca- 
lessed  daily  with  her  own  hands, 
ftDd  ridden  with  as  much  care  as 
thongh  in  his  stoidy  frame  had 
been  concentrated  the  glory  and  the 
Tahe  of  all  the  horses  in  Ghiisten- 
dom— ofa,  it  was  too  much!  and  the 
boist  of  grief  which  followed  the 
aDnonncement  must  have  touched 
even  the  heart  of  the  author  of  the 
6711,  if  anything  so  human  throbbed 
in  his  Tillanous  breast  There  was 
a  NemeaiB  for  him  in  poor  Taffy's 
death,  and  this  last  stroke  of  diplo- 
macy was  fiatal  to  his  own  cause. 
Gloriana  absolutely  refused  to  make 
any  farther  efforts  to  procure  either 
horse  or  xwny  to  supply  the  lost 
favonrite's  place. 

'It  is  absurd,  in  an  establish- 
ment consisting  entirely  of  women, 
attempting  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  horses/  she  said.  '  ll^s  bad 
enon^  to  have  to  tell  the  Leyisons 
that  Taffy  is  dead,  without  letting 
tiiem  think  that  I  hare  thought  so 
little  of  it  as  to  set  up  another 
already  in  his  pUice.'  The  Leyi- 
sons were,  indeed,  at  that  moment 
on  their  road  home,  so  she  knew  not 
where  to  write  to  them  to  break  the 
sad  news  of  the  pony's  death. 

*I  do  believe,  Glorry,  that  you 
had  rather  it  had  been  me,*  said 
Katie,  rallyingly,  as  witii  a  pale  and 
baraesed  &ce  her  sister  prepared  for 


her  walk  to  the  park  the  day  after 
the  return  of  its  mmatee,  to  convey 
the  first  news  of  the  misfortune  her- 
sell 

'  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Katie,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  but  tell  me  what  I  shall 
say  to  Mr.  Levison.  I  shall  be  quite 
ill  with  worry  and  anxiety  before  it 
is  over.' 

'  I  thought  Tafi^  belonged  to  Miss 
Levison/  said  Kate,  archly.  'You 
always  talked  as  if  Harriet  had  lent 
him  to  you.' 

'  She  made  me  the  offer,  of  course,' 
answered  her  sister,  whose  neck  and 
temples  were  crimson  as  she  spoke ; 
'  but  the  x)ony  did  not  belong  to 
her.' 

'  Then,  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
that  you  have  much  to  be  afraid  of,' 
Kate  remarked,  with  a  glowing 
smile.  '  Oh,  Glorry,  what  a  fool 
you  must  thii^  me  if  you  don't 
know  that  /  know  all  about  it !' 

'  Hush!  hush !'  said  Gloriana,  put- 
ting her  hand  over  her  sister's 
mouth;  '  there  is  nothing  to  know. 
And  don't  tease  me,  Katie,  dear,  for 
I  am  so  very  unhappy.  Come  to 
the  park  with  me,'  she  added,  be- 
seechingly ;  and  the  loving  little  sis- 
ter, who  saw  that  she  really  wished 
it,  and  who  was  full  of  genuine  feel- 
ing under  her  fun,  lost  no  time  in 
putting  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and 
was  ready  and  waiting  before  Glo- 
riana, who  was  still  lingering,  had 
slowly  descended  into  the  hall, 
(jf'o  be  continued.) 


ANSWER  TO  CHARADE.— (Page  90.) 

'Twas  at  a  BaXL  I  Flora  met 

In  beauty's  peerless  halle. 
The  feast  was  spread,  the  dancers  set. 

The  music  thrilled  the  walla 
Yet  when  I  stood  the  fair  beside, 

(Hy  heart  beat  high  and  glad\ 
She  scorned  me,  and  she  tamed  aside. 

Because  I  was  a  lad. 


In  anger  proudly  swelled  my  heart, 

(I  felt  a  deathlike  pang), 
'Twas  then  that  with  her  matchless  art, 

A  Ballad  Flora  sang. 
Sweet,  passing  sweet,  it  struck  my  oars 

Like  music  tram  above, 
My  pride  was  melted  into  tears. 

My  anger  into  loye. 


B. 


TASSO  AT  FERRARA.* 

*  V«*^.jio,  ijuin-lo  tal  visti  Amor  m'iropetni.' 

1)0ET  chiM  of  po(H  father. 
What  tliy  theme;  for  princoly  eare — 
Tliou,  nbout  whose  temples  gather 

Liurehs  riper  than  thy  years? 
I)(>>t  recal  tlio  proud  memento 
Of  tljy  birthplace  by  the  sea, 
Wli(  re,  in  heaven-blest  Sorrento, 
Life  is  immortality? 

Kxil<»  son  of  sire  in  exile, 

ISundered  from  a  mother's  love  ; 
In  tliy  year.s  mout  soft  and  flexile 

Sentenced  throuj^h  the  world  to  rove  : 
Dost  thou  in  Ferrara's  palao-o 

Dream  of  having  gained  a  home. 
Where,  unchafed  by  plot  and  malice, 

Tiiou  mayest  now  forget  to  roam  ? 

All  encliarmed  with  joys  too  plcaaant. 

Threading  mazy  canzonet. 
Dost  thou,  dallying  with  the  present. 

Nor  look  forwanl,  nor  regret  ? 
Dost  tliou,  priest  of  love  and  beauty. 

For  that  Leonore  is  fair. 
Fail  to  pay  a  client's  duty, 

And  too  boldly,  grandly  dare  ? 

Dost  thou  with  Binaldo's  story 

Fix  thy  royal  lady's  eye ; 
Fire  it  with  great  Godfrey's  glory ; 

Dim  it  when  Glorind  must  die  ? 
Ah  !  divert  thy  wild  ambition. 

Clog  not  tlius  thy  poet- fume  ; 
Works  of  splendid  erudition 

Yet  should  illustrate  thy  name  I 

Would  that  Fate,  in  mercy  slighting 

Her  own  laws,  would  bid  thee  look. 
Past  the  Princess,  at  the  writing 

On  the  wall  behind  the  Duke  ! 
We,  alas  !  with  awe  and  pity 

Head  the  ban  in  dungeon  slime  : — 

*  He  who  frees  the  Holy  City 

Shall  in  chains  exhaust  his  prime. 

*  Shall  long  years  in  durance  languish. 

Half  his  life  shall  vex  for  nouglit; 
Though  his  will  rebuke  his  anguish 

In  the  hell  of  baffled  thought. 
Freedom  gained  sliall  see  but  little 

Left  him  of  his  hopes  and  youth ; 
Of  his  joys  remain  no  tittle — 

Save  a  world  of  love  and  truth  I 

*  Late  when  splendour  goes  to  meet  him 

At  the  Eternal  City's  gate ; 
And  the  holiest  there  would  seat  him. 

Where  his  master  Petrarch  sate  : 
Whilst  his  crown  waits  on  the  altar. 

In  the  Capitol, — ^Lo  I  he. 
Life-aweary,  scarce  shall  falter 

"  In  manu3  tuas,  Domine  I"  A  H  G 

*  The  engraving  from  Heilbuth's  painting,  by  permiitioa  of  Messrs.  Gonpil  &  Co. 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  IT  I 

L 

AH!  you  may  blush.  Lady  Aoifte, 
Oast  your  eyelids  bashfully  down  1 
Do  yoa  think  it  matten  to  me  any  more 
Whether  you  smile  or  you  frown? 

Knowing  that  which  I  know, 

CSan  yon  wonder  if  I  doubt 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  smile. 

That  is  next  of  kin  to  a  pont  ? 

Pshaw!    Am  I  yet  a  boy. 

To  be  caught  by  a  pretty  £ice?  , 
To  see  '  threads  of  gold '  in  a  flaxen  curl. 

Take  a '  Missy  *  girl  for  a  Grace? 

/  am  disenchanted  now ; 

Tou  may  drop  the  mask,  if  yon  will : 
Or,  stay — there  are  oilier  fools  in  the  world 

To  be  caught,  if  you  wear  it  still ! 

Men  were  made  for  your  sport. 

Else  what  use  to  be  fair  ? 
'  'Tis  only  flats  who  can  &11  in  love :' 

Take  care,  my  lady,  take  care  1 

Tour  heart  may  be  found  at  home. 
When '  the  right  man '  knocks  at  the  gate; 

Tou  may  get  paid  back  in  your  spurious  coin- 
Tis  one  of  the  tricks  of  Fate. 

That  a  girl  who  can  '  think  it /tin' 
With  a  score  to  play  loose  and  fast. 

Sets  the  net  too  often  in  sight  of  the  bird. 
And  gets  trapped  herself  at  last ! 


n. 

Jftmlti  an  Sfltli  ibt 


Tou  call  me '  a  heartless  jilt,' — 

'A  pitiless,  vain  coquette!' 
But  there  is  another,  and  truer  way 

Of  looking  at  it  yet! 

Say  that  I  trifled  a  while  :— 
Bo  you,  in  your  Tain  conceit. 

Think  eyery  girl  who  jests  with  a  man 
Is  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  ? 
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Well — wo  were  both  in  fault, — 

I,  that  I  drew  you  od, 
For  the  foolish  whim  of  an  idle  hour. 

To  mock,  and  to  smile  upon ; 

You,  that  your  folly  mistook 

A  '  will-o'-the-wisp '  for  a  star ; 
See,  if  a  woman  but  lift  her  eyes. 

How  vain  all  these  young  men  are! 

What!  would  you  have  me  say 

The  little  words  '  I  love  ?'— 
Would  you  have  me  utter  a  Yea  for  a  Nay, 

Then  throw  you  off  like  a  glove? 

Better  to  break  at  once 

The  chain  that  your  folly  made. 
Than  to  linger  on,  in  sight  of  the  sun, — 

Then  find  yourself  in  the  shade. 

Let  us  part  with  our  foolish  dream. 

Since  we  cannot  lovers  be ; 
Go  you  your  way,  as  a  true  man  should, 

And  never  look  back  on  me ! 

ASTLEY  H.  BaLDWIM. 


THE  •  CRICKET  DERBY.'— CRICKET  LEGISLATION. 

THE  ETON  REPOET— INCLUDING  CRICKET. 


The  sum  and  substance  of  '  The 
Eton  Report,'  was  that,  though  Hie 
Head  Master  claimed  to  sacrifice  all 
other  things  to  teach  one  thing 
(Classics)  well,  that  one  thing  they 
taught  very  badly  I— But  when  we 
furthermore  read  that  they  practised 
cricket  five  hours  a  day,  we  felt  a 
little  refreshed,  and  said  to  our- 
selves, There's  a  deal  of  discipline 
in  cricket — lots  of  'head  work'  if 
they  play  it  well — a  concentration 
of  energies — a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence— and  a  self-mastery  which 
they  will  carry  into  the  graver  duties 
of  Ufe,  And  we  proceeded  to  quote 
a  line  of  Homer: — '  The  noblest  rule 
of  life,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  '  for 
any  young  man,'  aitv  dpurrfCfiv — 
but  we  forgot— the  same  Report 
sa^s  on  the  authority  of  a  capital 
encketer,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  the  first 
thing  an  Etonian  does  when  he 
meets  a  piece  of  Greek,  is  '  to  get  a 


crib;'  so  we  must  paraphrase  the 
line  thus : — 

'  Try  to  do  it  first-rate,  whatever 
it  is,  and  always  to  come  out  top- 
sawyer.' 

So  we  went  to  Lord's  to  see  Eton 
do  what  Eton  confessedly  does  far 
more  in  earnest  than  it  does  any- 
thing else — cricket;  and  felt  as  if 
this  were  the  great  Eton  examina- 
tion-day, and  as  if  the  prowess  of 
these  fine  young  fellows  would  jus- 
tify the  vaunt,  'After  all,  Eton 
works  well.  Don't  tell  us  about  a 
page  more  or  lees  of  Latin  gram- 
mar :  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that 


t>  9 


But  need  we  say,  we  were  woefully 
disappointed  ? — We  are  not  going  U> 
insist  on  the  loss  of  the  match  with 
Harrow — we  are  not  so  unfair  as  to> 
dwell  on  the  heavy  arrears  by  which 
that  game  was  lost.  No.  The  side 
which  goes  in  against  such  a  score 
as  240  runs  rarely  (especially  if  there 
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are  yooog  players)  does  jnstioe  to  its 
own  play;  and  the  soores  of  the 
Btonians  in  the  sciateh  match  which 
followed  between  the  two  schools 
and  tiie  M.  G.  C.  were  alone  enough 
to  show  that  the  Etonian  play  de- 
served a  better  accoont  than  is  told 
by  the  mere  scores  of  Eton  v.  Har- 
row.   We  allow^  therefore,  that 

*  Ttt  Doi  in  mortals  to  comnuuid  sucoesa,' 

bat  we  do  look  to  Eton  to '  deserve  it/ 
and  annnally  to  show  before  the 
cognotoenti  of  England  a  first-rate 
form  and  style  of  cricket  And  in 
ibis  respect  we  mnst  say  that,  with 
nmch  indeed  to  admire  in  the  free 
and  manly  style  in  which  the  Hon. 
S.  6.  Ly ttelton  and  others  were  seen 
to  hit,  we  looked  in  Tain  for  the  form 
and  tiie  precision,  the  straightness 
and  the  science  of  first-rate  play. 
There  was  more  natural  talent  tlum 
headwork  in  the  Eton  play.  In  good 
batting,  there  are  certain  leading 
pnnciples,  to  violate  which  is  dead 
losL  The  first  is,  to  play  perfectly 
straight;  the  second  is,  never  to 
ran  in  with  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  to 
Bwip&  To  draw  in  about  a  yara,  to 
give  effect  to  a  hit  you  cotdd  play 
from  your  ground,  is  the  most  we 
can  idlow;  and  even  that,  we  be- 
lieve, never  pays  till  after  school 
days:  and  Parr  and  Carpenter  use 
it  sparingly.  The  third  is,  never  to 
p]^  back  at  what  you  can  conunand 
forward,  and  never  to  play  forward 
b^ond  your  power  to  command  the 
pitch  of  the  ball:— all  this  is  the 
veiy  grammar  of  cricket  But  mo- 
dem cricketers — witness  the  Gentle- 
men's Eleven — are  badly  grounded. 
Th^  may  have  introduced  an  extra 
hit  well  worth  having ;  but  the  first 
thing  is  to  keep  your  wicket  up; 
for  which  result  you  must  'j^y  the 
9<tmef  and  we  could  name  among 
the  past,  many  men,  less  brilliant, 
who  played  far  better  for  the  score 
in  this  most  essential  particular. 
Our  complaint  is,  not  that  the  Eton 
play  was  bad,  but  that  the  players 
did  not  do  full  justice  to  their 
talente— in  other  words,  the  form 
and  style  was  defective,  and  showed 


a  want  of  training  by  some  of  the 
'old  fellows.'  The  training  of 
Harrow  threw  the  Eton  quite  into 
the  shade.  We  have  not  in  any 
mateh  this  year  seen  better  batting 
— ^none  sounder  or  showing  better 
judgment;  no  innings  with  so  few 
mistakes  as  that  of  Harrow — and 
their  fieldmg  waa  smart  indeed. 

It  was  surmised  that  this  training, 
with  all  due  credit  to  Nixon,  was 
not  only  professional:  more  than 
one  old  Harrovian  said  he  thought 
he  could  name  one  honourable  gen- 
tleman '  who  must  have  been  look- 
ing on  witii  his  umbrella.'  But 
how  is  it  that  among  Eton  'old 
fellows,'  or  young  Eton  masters,  no 
one  has  the  emulation  to  insure 
that  whatever  Etonians  do  they  shall 
at  least  do  well.  Their  cricket  we 
regard  as  a  discredit,  not  to  the 
playing-fields,  but  to  the  school. 
The  report  aforesaid  informs  us, 
that  'learning  is  not  their  line,' 
though  cricket  is;  also,  that  'Eto- 
nians are  too  prosperous  and  luxu- 
rious, as  a  dass,  to  feel  the  stimulus 
necessary  for  study.'  Now,  we  fear 
the  same  is  true  of  Eton  cricket. 
To  stand  and  practise  showy  hite  by 
the  hour;  to  take  advantage  of  a 
thin,  very  level  and  easy  ground  to 
play  false  cricket,  without  ite  penal- 
ties, is  all  very  pleasant,  no  doubt ; 
but  when  once  we  come  to  Lord's, 
we  find  that  steady,  thoughtful 
players;; have  an  advantage  —  in 
other  words,  that  on  that  great  ex- 
amination day,  the  flashy  game 
breaks  down,  and  that  you  can  in 
no  way  'get  up'  cricket  'with  a 
crib.'  No;  you  must  practise 
steadily  if  you  would  play  steadily : 
all  must  be  sound  and  habitual, 
easy  and  natural,  and  part  and 
parcel  of  yourself.  This  we  write 
less  as  a  Innt  for  the  younger  than 
for  the  older  Etonians.  If  proud  of 
Eton  and  ite  memories  we  fully 
sympathize,  only  you  must  prove 
Etonians  can  do  some  things  well ; 
and  we  will  promise  never  to  be 
very  sceptical  about  sound  habite 
and  head  work  in  any  'fellow'  of 
the  school,  when  we  recognize  those 
qualities  in  the  cricket-field. 
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CRK^KET    LE(USLATION. 

(cori'/riuf  Z). 


'  XXT Y.  Or,  if  witli  any  part  of 
his  person  he  stop  tlie  ball,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler's  wicket,  shall  have  been 
pitched  in  a  straight  line  from  it  to 
the  strikers  wicket,  and  would  have 
hit  it.' 

Barker  would  read,  'With  any 
part  of  his  dress,  pads,  or  person/ 
Also, '  If  by  any  noise  or  action  the 
non-striker  shall  annoy  the  lx)wler 
when  running  to  bowl  or  delivering 
the  hall.*  Evidently  tliis  suggestion 
is  intended  for  tiie  'roughs'  of 
society. 

This  law  in  1774  stood  thus: 
'  Or  if  the  striker  puts  his  leg  be- 
fore the  wicket  with  a  design  to 
stop  the  ball,  and  actually  prevent 
the  ball  from  hitting  his  wicket  by 
it'  And  in  the  re\'i8e  of  1800 
thus :  '  Or,  if  with  his  foot  or  leg  he 
stops  the  ball,  which  the  bowler,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler's  wicket,  shall  have  pitched 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  wicket,  and 
would  have  hit  it.* 

'  XXV.  If  the  players  have  crossed 
each  other,  he  that  runs  for  the 
wicket  which  is  put  down  is  out.' 

Barker  would  append, '  But  if  any 
of  the  adversaries  wilfully  obstruct 
by  any  means  either  of  the  strikers 
when  running,  so  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire  it  caused  such  striker 
to  bo  run  out,  the  umpire  shall  give 
him  "  not  out" ' 

'XXVII.  A  striker  being  run 
out,  that  run  which  he  and  his 
partner  were  attempting  ^lall  not 
be  reckoned.' 

Barker  would  add, '  If  the  strikers 
have  crossed  each  other,  the  non- 
striker  must  go  to  that  wicket  from 
which  the  ball  was  struck.' 

'  XXIX.  After  the  ball  shaU  have 
been  finally  in  the  wicket-keeper's  or 
bowler's  hand,  it  shall  be  considered 
dead ;  but  when  the  bowler  is  about 
to  deliver  the  ball,  if  the  striker  at 
his  wicket  shall  go  outside  the  pop- 
ping crease  before  such  actual  de- 
uvery,  the  said  bowler  may  put  him 
out,  unless  his  bat  in  hand,  or  some 
part  of  his  person,  be  within  the 
said  crease.' 


Barker  would  read,  'May  put 
him  out  with  ball  in  luind,  but  not 
otherwise.' 

Barker  intends  to  prevent  any 
tricky  pretence  to  deliver  the  ball, 
and  then  to  turn  round  and  throw  at 
the  wicket  the  non-striker  would 
not  have  left,  but  from  this  delusion. 

We  remember  two  several  matches 
between  the  Landsdown  and  Mr. 
Budd's  Eleven  from  Purton,  near 
Swindon,  lost  by  the  Purton  by  one 
of  their  best  men  at  the  most  critical 
point  of  the  game,  being  put  out  for 
leaving  his  ground  too  soon.  Great 
discontent  was  the  result  Indeed 
the  Purton  bowler,  after  twenty 
years,  met  our  friend  who  put  him 
out,  and  inveighed  against  uie  pro- 
ceeding as  angrily  as  ever!  Barker 
said  that  once  at  Lord's  it  was  only 
the  support  of  Lord  Frederick  that 
saved  nim  from  being  hooted  off  the 
ground  for  the  same  unpopular 
measure.  Old  Harry  Hampton  al£0 
said  that  he  remembered  a  player 
falUng  into  great  disgrace  by  the 
same  way  of  putting  out  If  done 
with  ball  in  hand  no  kind  of  excep- 
tion can  be  taken;  otherwise  the 
runners  would  have  an  unfiEur  dd- 
vantage. 

'XXX.  If  the  striker  be  hurt, 
he  may  retire  from  the  wicket,  and 
have  his  innings  at  any  time  in  that 
innings.'  (Barker  would  limit  it 
thus:  'But  only  if  hurt  in  the 
match.')  'Another  person  may  ho 
allowed  to  stand  out  for  him,  but 
not  to  go  in.  No  substitute  in  the 
field  shall  be  allowed  to  bowl,  keep 
wicket,  stand  at  the  point,  or  middle 
wicket,  or  stop  behind  in  any  case.' 

There  was  an  old  law  we  gire 
verbatim : — 

'  BATT  FOOT  OR  HAND  OVKB  Y*  CBXASK. 

'  When  y«  Ball  has  been  in  Hand 
by  one  of  y*  Keepers  or  Stopers,and 
y'  Player  has  been  at  home  He  may 
go  where  he  pleases  till  y*  next  Ball 
is  bowled.  If  Either  of  y*  Strikers 
is  crossed  in  his  running  Ground 
designedly,  which  design  must  be 
determined  by  the  Umpires. — N.B. 
The  umpires  may  order  that  notch 
to  be  Scored.' 
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'IXXI.  No  Babstiinte  sbaU  in 
any  case  be  allowed  to  stand  ont  or 
ran  between  wickets  for  anoUier 
penon  withoat  the  consent  of  the 
opposite  party;  and  in  case  any 
persoD  shall  be  allowed  to  ran  for 
another,  the  striker  shall  be  ont  if 
either  he  or  his  substitate  be  off  the 

S)iind  in  manner  mentioned  in 
ws  XYII.  and  XXL  while  the 
ball  IB  in  plaj.' 

'XXXIL  In  all  cases  where  a 
BQbstitate  shall  be  allowed,  the  con- 
sent of  the  opposite  party  shall  also 
be  obtained  as  to  the  person  to  act 
aa  sabstitute,  and  the  place  in  the 
field  which  he  shall  take.' 

'This  law/  Barker  says,  'if  duly 
oQDsidered,  would  have  saved  a 
match— Kent  v.  Notts.  Kent,  being 
a  man  short,  brought  Mr.  Thackeray 
to  fiekl  at  long  leg,  which  made  a 
diflerence  of  some  thirty  runs !' 

It  has  sometimes  heea  a  question 
Then  the  ball  is  dead,  or  what 
constitutes  'finally  settled'  in  the 
hands  of  the  wicket-keeper.  Bar- 
ker would  maJcB  the  ball  dead  only 
Then  handed  over  to  the  bowler  to 
bowl  a  new  balL  We  have  seen  a 
vicket-keeper  hold  the  ball  cun- 
ningly for  the  chance  of  the  striker's 
laising  his  foot,  as  feeling  tbat  the 

C'  y  of  that  heh  was  over,  and  the 
idead. 

Lockyer  onoe  said, '  I  have  some- 
tlmeB  had  gentlemen  lean  on  their 
hat,  and  jump  over  it;  then  I  stump 
them  flying.  Sometimes  they  are 
BO  pleased  with  themselves  that 
they  will  walk  a  little  round  their 
gronnd,  or  lift  a  leg  to  hitch  up 
their  Ixousers;  so  I  wait  for  a 
chance,  especially  when  we  play 
against  twenty-two,  for  then  we 
can't  afford  to  be  particular.' 

Barker's  limitation  actually  formed 
part  of  the  game  at  a  veiy  early 
period.— In  i787f  of  a  match  at 
Bourne  Paddock,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  a  curious  MS.  by 
a  ootemporazy  cricketer : — 

'Beldham  was  put  out  in  both 
innings  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  In  the  first,  Purchase  in- 
tended to  throw  the  ball  to  Lumpy, 
hut  it  fell  short,  and  hit  the  wicket. 
If  Lumpy  had  handled  the  baU, 
Bddham  tcoidd  not  have  been  out. 
Bat  in  the  second  innings   Beld- 


ham's  partner  bit  the  ball  straight, 
which  just  touched  Lumpy's  hand, 
and  hit  the  wicket  befisre  Beldham 
had  time  to  recover  his  ground.' 

Barker  suggests  the  following : — 

'  After  the  delivery  of  four  balLv^ 
and  both  the  strikers  shall  be  within 
their  ground,  and  the  ball  finally 
settled  in  the  wicket-keeper's  or 
bowler's  hands,  or  shall  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  any  of  tha 
outer  side  to  the  bowler  to  com- 
mence the  next  Over,  the  ball  shall 
be  considered  dead.' 

'  XXXIII.  If  any  fieldsman  stop 
the  ball  with  his  hat,  the  ball  shau 
be  considered  dead,  and  the  opposite 
party  shall  add  five  runs  to  their 
score ;  if  any  be  run  they  shall  bavq 
five  in  all. 

'  XXXIV.  The  ball  having  been 
hit,  the  striker  may  guard  his  wicket 
with  his  bat,  or  with  any  part  of  his 
body  except  his  hands,  that  tha 
33rd  law  may  not  be  disobeyed.' 

The  old  law  stood  thus : — 

'  When  ye  Ball  is  hit  up  either  of 
ye  strikers  may  hinder  ye  catch  in 
bis  running  Groimd,  or  if  She  is  hit 
directly  across  ye  Wickets  ye  Other 
Player  may  place  his  Body  any 
where  withm  ye  Swing  of  his  Baft 
so  as  to  hinder  ye  Bowler  from 
catching  her;  but  he  must  neither 
Strike  at  her  nor  touch  her  with  his 
hands.  If  a  striker  nips  a  BaU  up 
just  before  him  he  may  fall  before 
his  Wicket,  or  pop  down  his  Batt 
before  Shee  comes  to  it,  to  Save  it' 

'XXXY.  The  wicket-keeper  shall 
not  take  tiie  ball  for  the  purpose  of 
stumping  until  it  have  passed  the 
wicket;  ne  shall  not  move  imtil  the 
ball  be  out  of  the  bowler's  hand; 
be  shall  not  by  any  noise  incom- 
mode the  striker ;  and  if  any  part  of 
bis  person  be  over  or  bdbre  the 
wicket,  although  the  ball  hit  it,  the 
striker  shall  not  be  out' 

Barker  would  add,  (i)  'If  any  of 
the  adversaries  shall  by  any  noise 
or  action  annoy  the  striker,  he  shall 
only  be  out  by  running  out'  Also 
(a)  'The  non-striker  shall  not  be 
made  "run  out"  by  a  ball  struck 
through  his  wicket,  unless  the  ball 
first  touch  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
adversaries.' 

The  Law  of  18 16  was  so  explicit, 
we  wonder  it  was  ever  altered : — 
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*  If  the  striker  hits  the  ball  against 
his  partner's  wicket,  when  he  is  ofif 
his  ground,  it  is  out,  provided  it  has 
previously  touched  the  bowler's  or 
any  of  the  fieldsmen's  hands,  but 
not  otherwise.' 

*  XXXVI.  The  umpires  are  the 
solo  judges  of  fair  or  unfair  play; 
and  all  disputes  shall  be  determined 
by  tliem,  each  at  his  own  wicket; 
but  in  case  of  a  catch  which  the 
umpire  at  the  wicket  bowled  from 
cannot  see  sufficiently  to  decide 
upon,  he  may  apply  to  the  other 
umpire,  whose  opinion  shall  be  con- 
elusive.' 

In  1 793  the  law  was  as  follows : — 

*  The  umpires  are  the  sole  judges 
of  fair  and  unfair  play,  and  all  dis- 
putes shall  be  determined  by  them ; 
each  at  his  own  wicket.  But  in 
case  of  a  catch,  which  the  umpire 
at  the  wicket  cannot  see  sufficiently 
to  decide  upon,  he  may  apply  to  the 
other  umpire,  whoso  opinion  is  con- 
clusive.* 

'XXXVII.  The  umpires  in  all 
matches  shall  pitch  fair  wickets; 
and  the  parties  shall  toss  up  for 
choice  of  innings.  The  umpires 
shall  change  wickets  after  each 
party  has  had  one  innings.' 

Barker  would  add : — 

'  The  umpires  shall  change  wickets 
after  each  party  has  had  one  innings, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  match, 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
They  shall  allow  no  more  than  half 
a  minute  between  each  ball,  two 
minutes  for  each  striker  to  come  in, 
and  ten  minutes  between  each  in- 
nings, when  the  party  refusing  to 
play  shall  lose  the  match.  If  either 
of  the  strikers  think  that  he  or  his 
partner  is  not  fairly  out,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  umpires.' 

'  XXX  VIII.  They  shaU  allow  two 
minutes  for  each  striker  to  come  in, 
and  ten  minutes  between  each  in- 
nings. When  the  umpire  shall  call 
"  Play,"  the  party  refusing  to  play 
shall  lose  the  match. 

'  XXXIX.  They  are  not  to  order 
a  striker  out  unless  appealed  to  by 
the  adversaries ; 

*  XL.  But  if  one  of  the  bowler's 
feet  be  not  on  the  ground  behind 
the  bowling  crease  and  within 
the  return  crease  when  he  shall 
deliver   the    ball,  the   umpire   at 


his  wicket,  unasked,  must  call  "  No 
ball." 

'XLI.  If  either  of  the  strikers 
run  a  short  run,  the  umpire  must 
call  "  One  short." 

'XL  1 1.  No  mnpire  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  bet. 

'XLI II.  No  umpire  is  to  lie 
changed  during  a  match,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
except  in  case  of  violation  of  the 
42nd  law;  then  either  party  may 
dismiss  the  transgressor.* 

1747  to  18 1 6. — 'That  the  umpire 
at  the  bowler's  wicket  shall  be  first 
applied  to,  to  decide  on  all  catches/ 

The  practice  had  been  to  ask  the 
umpire  at  the  striker's  wicket,  and 
never  to  appeal.  The  following  will 
prove  that  the  custom  of  appealine: 
from  one  umpire  to  the  other  in  the 
case  of  a  catch  was  not  according  to 
the  earliest  rules.  In  the  most  an- 
cient book  of  scores  extant,  contain- 
ing matches  from  the  year  1772,  we 
extract  the  following : — 

'  Kent  against  Hampshire,  1780. — 
The  umpire  at  the  wicket  at  which 
Aylward  stood  declared  that  he 
could  not  tell  whether  he  hit  the 
l)all  or  not ;  and  it  was  referred  to 
May,  the  umpire  at  the  other  end, 
who  gave  him  out  This  was  a 
mode  of  proceeding  unprecedenteii 
in  my  remembrance,  nor  could  any 
one  I  met  with  recollect  a  reference 
of  this  nature.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  most  people  that  the  second  um- 
pire ought  not  to  have  decided  it.' 

'  XLIV.  After  the  delivery  of  four 
balls  the  umpire  must  call  "  Over," 
but  not  until  the  ball  shall  be  finally 
settled  in  the  wicket-keepers  or 
bowler's  hand;  the  ball  shall  then 
be  considered  dead ;  nevertheless,  if 
an  idea  be  entertained  that  either  of 
the  strikers  is  out,  a  question  may 
be  put  previously  to,  but  not  after, 
the  delivery  of  the  next  ball. 

'XLV.  The  umpire  must  take 
especial  care  to  call  "  No  ball "  in- 
stantly upon  delivery;  "  Wide  ball  * 
as  soon  as  it  shall  pass  the  striker.' 

Barker  would  add : — 

'I.  If  the  umpire  call  "Over" 
before  the  right  number  of  balls 
shall  have  been  bowled,  either  party 
may  demand  the  proper  number  to 
be  bowled,  which  may  have  been 
agreed  upon. 
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'3.  If  the  bowler  is  about  to  bowl 
more  balls  than  the  proper  number, 
either  party  may  demand  the  um- 
pire to  caU  "  Over."' 

'  3.  Though  the  umpire  has  called 
"  Oyer/'  still  if  any  of  the  outer  side 
think  that  either  of  the  strikers  is 
oat,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
umpire  any  time  before  but  not 
after  the  delivery  of  the  next  ball.' 

In  some  old  laws  (date  unknown) 
entitled  'Ye  Game  of  Cricket  as 
settled  by  ye  Cricket  Club  at  ye 
"Star and  Garter"  in  PaU  Mall/  we 
read  the  following : — 

'LAWS  POB  TB  I7MFISEB. 

'To  allow  3  Minutes  for  each 
man  to  come  in  when  one  is  out, 
and  10  Minutes  between  Each  Hand. 
To  mark  ye  Ball  that  it  may  not  be 
changed.  They  are  sole  judges  of 
til  outs  and  ins,  of  all  fair  and  un- 
fair Flay  of  frivolous  delays,  of  all 
hurts  whether  real  or  pretended 
and  are  discretionaUy  to  allow  what 
time  they  think  Proper  before  ye 
Game  goes  on  again.  In  case  of  a 
leal  hiut  to  a  Striker  they  are  to 
allow  another  to  come  in  and  the 
Person  hurt  to  come  in  again.  But 
aze  not  to  allowa  firesh  Man  to  Play 
an  either  side  on  any  Account  They 
are  sole  judges  of  all  hindrances, 
crossing  ye  Players  in  running,  and 
Standi)^  un&ir  to  Strike  and  in 
case  of  mndrance  may  order  a  Notch 
to  be  Scored.  They  are  not  to 
Older  any  man  out  unless  appealed 
to  bjr  one  of  ye  Players.  These  Laws 
are  to  ye  Umpires  Jointly.  Each 
Umpire  is  ye  Sole  Judge  of  all  Nips 
and  Gatches  Ins  and  outs  good  or 
bad  rons  at  his  own  Wicket  and  his 
detetmination  shall  be  absolute  and 
he  shall  not  be  changed  for  another 
Umpire  without  ye  Consent  of  both 
Sides  When  ye  4  Balls  are  Bowled 
he  is  to  call  over  These  laws  are 
sepantely  When  both  Umpires  shall 
call  Phiy  3  Times,  'tis  at  ye  Peril  of 
giring  ye  Game  from  them  that 
refiwePlay/ 

As  a  record  of  'cricket  in  the 
olden  time/  Frederick  Lillywhite 
fetToms  us  with  the  following  from 
bis  very  valuable  'Scores  and  Bio- 
ographies/  a  book  of  which  the  secre- 
taiy  of  evcoy  club  should  order  a 
copy^admiiably  done,  and   inter- 


spersed with  curious  notices  from 
beginning  to  end : — 
'A  few  days  since  we  had  the 

gleasure  of  inspecting  a  simple  but 
ighly  interesting  relic,  the  property 
of  W.  J.  Humphry,  Esq.,  of  Don- 
nington.  It  is  simply  an  old  silk 
pocket-handkerchief,  for  many  years 
m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Daniel  King, 
a  "formidable"  cricketer  of  this 
city,  who,  on  his  death  bed,  in 
1836,*  requested  the  token  should 
be  given  to  his  apt  pupil,  Mr.  Hum- 
ph^, a  liberal  supporter  .of  the 
"  noble  art,"  and  still  a  usefal  player. 
The  handkerohief  is  supposed  to  be 
mora  than  100  years  old,  and  on  it 
is  well  represented  an  eleven  at  play, 
set  out  much  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  the  present  day,  to  slow  bowl- 
ing. Thero  are  but  two  stumps,  and 
the  bats  have  broad  hatchet-shaped 
ends.  All  the  players  are  admirably 
delineated,  and  are,  doubtless,  a 
faithful  representation  of  some  cele- 
brated eleven  of  tiiat  day.  The 
umpires  and  scorers  are  dressed  in 
the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th 
century,  the  latter  gracefally  re- 
clining on  the  turf,  with  their  "  notch 
sticks"  in  their  hands.  On  the 
border  of  the  handkerohief  the  laws 
of  the  game  are  printed  in  the  quaint 
style  of  the  time.  We  append  a 
verbatim  on&  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  alterations  are  not  material,  con- 
sidering the  lapse  of  time.  The 
handkerohief  is  now  placed  in  an 
elegant  frame,  and  from  the  very 
tender  condition  of  the  article,  Mr. 
Shipley  has  shown  much  skill  in  the 
manipulation. 

TE  LAWS  or  YE  GAME  OF  CBIOKET. 

'  Te  pitching  of  ye  first  wicket  is 
to  be  determined  by  ye  cast  of  a 
piece  of  money. 

'  When  ye  first  wicket  is  pitched, 
and  ye  x)opping  crease  cut,  which 
must  be  exacuy  3  feet  10  inches 
from  ye  wicket,  ye  other  wicket  is 
to  be  pitched  directly  opposite,  at 
23  yards  distance,  and  ye  other  pop- 
ping crease  cut  3  feet  10  inches 
before  it 

'  Te  bowling  creases  must  be  cut 
in  a  direct  line  from  each  stump. 

'Te  stumps  must  be  2a  inches 

*  Daniel  King  died  on  Jane  26,  1836, 
at  the  age  of  53. 
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long,  and  yv  bail  6  inchr^s.  Ye  ball 
muBt  WL'igh  bttwtfii  5  and  6  onuw^. 
"When  ye  wickets  «ire  botii  piteiied, 
and  all  ye  creases  cut,  ye  ]>iirty  that 
wins  ye  toss  up  uiay  or-.er  whidi 
Hide  shall  go  in  tir^t  at  bis  o])tiou. 
Ye  bowler  must  deliver  \e  bah  witli 
one  foot  l)ehind  ve  crease  even  with 
yo  wicket,  and  when  he  has  l)owled 
one  ball  or  more,  shall  IhjwI  to  ye 
number  of  4  Ix'tore  he  changes 
wickets,  and  ho  shall  chanp^o  but 
once  in  yo  same  innings.  He  may 
order  ye  player  that  is  in  at  his 
wicket  to  Btand  on  which  side  of  it 
he  pleases  at  a  reasonable  distance. 

*  If  he  delivers  ye  ball  with  his 
hinder  foot  over  ye  bowling  crease, 
ye  umpire  shall  call  no  ball  though 
she  bo  struck,  or  ye  player  is  bowled 
out,  which^ho  shall  do  without  being 
asked,  and  no  person  shall  have  any 
right  to  ask  him.  If  ye  wicket  is 
bowled  down  its  out.  If  he  strikes 
or  treads  down,  or  he  falls  himself 
upon  his  wicket  in  striking  (but  not 
in  over-running),  its  out.  A  stroke 
or  nipp  over  or  under  his  ball,  or 
upon  his  hands  (but  not  arms),  if 
ye  ball  be  held  before  he  touches 
ground,  though  she^  be  hug'd  to 
the  body,  its  out' 

'If  in  striking  both  his  feet  are 
over  the  popping  crease,  and  his 
wicket  put  down,  except  his  batt  is 
down  within,  its  out.  If  he  runs 
out  his  ground  to  hinder  a  catch,  its 
out.  If  a  ball  is  nipp'd  and  he 
strikes  her  again  wilfully  before  she 
comes  to  ye  wicket,  its  out.  If  the 
players  have  crossed  each  other,  he 
that  runs  for  ye  wicket  tiiiat  is  put 
down,  is  out.  If  in  running  a  match, 
the  wicket  is  struck  down  by  a 
throw  before  his  foot,  hand,  or  batt, 
is  over  the  popping  crease,  or  a 
Btump  hit  by  ye  ball,  though  the 
bail  was  down,  its  out.  But  if  ye 
bail  is  down  before,  he  that  catches 
ye  ball  must  strike  a  stump  out  of 
ground,  ball  in  hand,  then  its  out 
If  ye  striker  touches  or  takes  up  ye 
ball  before  she  is  lain  quite  still, 
unless  asked  by  ye  bowler,  or  wicket 
keeper,  its  out  When  ye  ball  has 
been  in  hand  by  one  of  ye  keepers 
or  stoppers,  and  ye  player  has  been 
at  home,  he  may  go  where  he  pleases 
till  ye  next  ball  is  bowled.  If  either 
of  ye  stnkexB  is  cioss'd  in  his  ran- 


niug  ground  designedly,  which  d«^ 
si  urn  must  \m  determined  by  yo 
umpires.  N.  B.  \'e  umpire  may 
order  the  notch  to  be  scored.  Whi  u 
yo  ball  is  hit  up,  either  of  ye  strikers 
may  hinder  ye  catch  in  his  runniuL; 
ground,  or  if  she's  hit  directly  across 
ye  wicket,  ye  other  player  may  place 
his  bodv  an V where  within  ye  swinp: 
of  ye  batt,  so  as  to  hinder  ye  bowh  r 
from  catching  her;  but  he  must 
neither  strike  at  her,  nor  touch  her 
with  his  hands. 

*  If  a  striker  nipps  a  ball  up  just 
before  him,  he  may  fall  before  his 
wicket,  or  pop  down  his  bat,  before 
she  comes  to  it,  to  save  it 

'  Ye  bail  hanging  on  one  stump, 
though  ye  ball  hit  ye  wicket,  its  unt 
out.  Y'^e  wicket-keepers  shall  stand 
at  a  reasonable  distance  behind  }e 
wicket,  and  shall  not  move  till  ye 
ball  is  out  of  ye  bowler's  hand,  and 
shall  not  by  any  noise  incommode 
ye  striker :  and  if  his  hands,  knees, 
feet,  or  head,  be  over  or  before  ye 
wicket,  though  ye  ball  hit  it,  it  shall 
not  be  out  To  allow  two  minutes 
for  each  man  to  come  in  when  one  is 
out,  and  ten  minutes  between  each 
hand.  To  mark  ye  ball  that  it  may 
not  be  changed.  They  are  sole 
judges  of  all  outs  and  ins,  of  all  fair 
and  un&ir  play,  of  all  frivolous  de- 
lays, of  all  hurts,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  and  are  discretionally  to 
allow  what  time  they  think  proper 
before  ye  game  goes  on  again.  In 
case  of  a  reed  hurt  to  a  stnker,  they 
are  to  allow  another  to  come  in,  and 
ye  person  hurt  to  come  in  again,  but 
are  not  to  allow  a  fresh  man  to  play 
on  either  side  on  any  account  They 
are  sole  judges  of  all  hindrances, 
crossing  ye  players  in  running,  and 
standing  unfair  to  strike,  and  in 
cases  of  hindrances  may  older  a 
notch  to  be  scored.  They  are  not 
to  order  any  man  out,  unless  ap- 
pealed to  by  any  one  of  ye  phiyers. 
These  laws  are  to  ye  umpires  jointly. 
Each  umpire  is  ye  sole  judge  of  b\\ 
nips  and  catches,  ins  and  outs,  good 
or  bad  runs  at  his  own  wicket,  and 
his  determination  shall  be  absolute, 
and  he  shall  not  be  changed  for  an- 
other umpire  without  ye  consent  of 
both  sides.  When  the  four  balls  are 
bowled,  he  is  to  call  over.  These 
laws  are  separately.     When  both 
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mnpins  call  play  three  times,  'tis 
at  ye  peril  of  giving  ye  game  from 
thai  ttiat  lefose  to  play.' 

'  XL YIL  When  one  of  the  strikers 
shall  have  heen  pat  out,  the  use  of 
the  bat  shall  not  be  allowed  to  any 
porson  nntQ  the  next  striker  shall 
oomein.' 

The  following  is  a  note  appended 
to  the  )£  G.  G.  Laws  :— 

'  The  Gcnmiittee  of  the  Marylehone 
Gnb  think  it  desirable  that,  pre- 
Tioosly  to  the  oommencement  of  a 
mtteh,  one  of  each  side  should  be 
declared  the  manager  of  it;  and 
that  ttie  new  laws  with  respect  to 
nibstitates  may  be  carried  oat  in  a 
spirit  of  fiumess  and  mntual  conces- 
sion, it  is  their  wish  that  sach  sab- 
stitateshe  allowed  in  all  reasonable 
eases,  and  thai  the  umpire  should 
inqiine  if  it  is  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  manager  of  the  opposite  sida 

'OomplaintB  having  been  made 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  play- 
en  when  at  the  wicket  to  make 
holes  in  the  ground  for  a  footing, 
the  Oommitiee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  unpires  diould  be  empowered 
to  prevent  ii' 

It  wasy  many  years  since,  a  stipu- 
latkm  of  the  M.  G.  G.  that  they 
vofold  play  no  matdies  without  pro- 
feasumal  mnpifcs.  The  experience 
of  the  All  England  Elevens,  even  in 
tiiese  days  of  advanced  civilization, 
diowB  the  wisdom  of  the  rule.  Far 
north  tiie  idea  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate that  a  Yorkdiire  Eleven  has  an 
umpire  of  their  own,  as  a  kind  of 
Old  Bafley  witness,  to  swear  for 
lorkBhire  through  thick  and  thin. 
This  ramhids  us  of  what  anyone 
may  read  m  Twiss's  *  Life  of  Eldon,' 
that  on  the  KoHhem  Gircuit  one 
jury  gave  fadm  verdicts  iftll  day  lobg, 
because  he  %a8  a  oountryman. 

Late  experience  has  shown  that 
profinsional  umpires  involve  a  con- 
ventional kind  of  decisions  instead 
of  rig^t  deeisions.  M^i  '  who  live 
to  please^  must  please  to  live.'  An 
oapiie  sA  Lard's  simply  reflects  the 
opinfon  of  the  M.  G.  G.,  or  what  he 
Bapposes  to  be  the  oinnion.  A  cer- 
tam  bowler  '  has  been  allowed,  and 
the  gBfttifinm  seem  to  like  it; 


therefore,'  said  Galdecourt,  'what 
does  it  matter  to  me  ?'  Galdecourt 
had  once  got  into  hot  water  by  put- 
ting the  right  of  private  judgment 
to  &e  test ;  and  ever  since  quid  refert 
dumfelix  sis  has  been  the  prevailing 
sentunent  among  professionals  as 
regards  their  employers. 

Gertainly  it  might  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  find  an  amateur  to  stand 
as  umpire;  ndthtf  would  it  be  any 
improvement  if  he  were  idways  a 
member  of  the  club,  which  gets 
up  the  match:  but  certainly  if 
all  'local  judges'  were  deemed 
disqualified,  and  if  independent 
men  were  drawn  from  a  distance  to 
stand  umpires,  the  bowling  would 
never  have  be^  as  wild  ana  as  dan- 
gerous as  now. 

We  object,  therefore,  to  profes- 
sionals as  not  independent;  tiiough 
in  point  of  ability  to  judge,  few 
amateurs  could  compete  with  them. 
An  tunpire  requires  practice,  to 
concentrate  attention  on  every  ball : 
and  no  small  paii  of  an  umpire's 
qualification  consists  in  knowing 
just  where  danger  lurks,  and  where 
a  question  is  likely  to  arise. 

*^*  Edward  Mills  Grace,  Esq.  (whose 
Portrait  we  gare  in  oar  last  number),  was 
bom  at  Downend,  near  Bristol,  Gloucester- 
shire, Nor.  27,  1841.  His  scores  for  th« 
last  four  seasons  have  been  respectively,  in 
1860,  1,372;  in  1861,  1,747;  in  1862, 
2,190 ;  in  1868, 39,074.  Bot  his  efficiency 
as  a  batsman  will  perhaps  yet  more  clearly 
appear  if  we  say  that  we  find  his  average, 
in  twelve  iirstHdass  matches  last  season, 
nearW  forty  runs  an  innings.  While  plat- 
ing for  All  England  v.  Eighteen  of  Man- 
chester and  professional  bowlers,  he  went 
in  fint  and  carried  ont  his  bat  for  within 
three  of  a  hundred  nms.  We  have  already 
criticised  his  style,  and  rehited  his  great 
achievement  with  bat  and  ball  at  Gantei^ 
bnry.  We  may  add,  that  his  fielding  is  aa 
good  as  his  batting.  The  best  judges  have 
pronounced  that  for  attention  to  every  man's 
play,  and  for  judgment  in  placing  himself, 
as  well  as  for  safe  hands  when  the  ball 
comes,  they  would  as  willingly  tmst  Mr. 
Grace  to  foil  a  favourite  hit  as  any  man  in 
England.  In  Australia  he  also  showed 
himself  to  be  a  fine  wicket  keeper,  though 
he  Allied  to  sostafti  his  repatation  aa  a 
batsman. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SKA-LOVINCi    ENiiLAND   AND   KER   TLE-'ISITRE   NAVY. 


CENTlTvIES  of  rivilizution,  that 
liave  l>roiiLclit  in  their  train  hixury, 
shopke^'piiip:,  an«i  ft  inarv('lh>us  rom- 
morcc  tluit  di'muiulsforitd  inaintvnaiice 
the  work  of  hand  aud  brain,  have  not 
extint^uished  that  passion  to  wliich  our 
country  owes  its  grt^test  f^lory.  Man 
and  br)y,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  loves 
Die  wa.  At  heart  wo  arc  sailors  yet. 
Not  long  ago  I  visited  what  was  once 
my  Bchool  playground.  Lying  under 
an  old  elm-tree  reading  in  tlie  soft 
liglit  of  a  tranquil  summer  evening,  I 
saw  a  pale-face<l  boy.  His  limbs  were 
small,  his  face  delicately  white,  and 
hifl  eyes  of  the  mildest  blue.  No  one 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  boy 
of  much  spirit ;  but  a  little  conversa- 
tion soon  showed  that  a  heart,  fired 
with  the  spirit  that  animated  those 
grand  old  sailors  of  Devon,  who?e  lives 
Jje  was  reading,  Injat  beneath  hiu  jacket. 
He  was  panting  for  the  sea.  For  weeks 
his  reading  had  been  the  histories  of 
sea-tights,  voyages  and  travels,  ship- 
wrix>ks  and  storms,  desert  islands,  and 
wild  adventures  among  strange  people, 
Mpcaking  strange  tongues,  liiding  in 
dense  forests,  paddling  on  broad,  ex- 
panding rivers  flowing  under  the  sha- 
dows of  liuge  mountains.  Volume 
upon  volume  that  spake  of  these  things 
he  had  devoure<l  by  day  ;  at  night  he 
had  realized  them  in  dreams,  and  with 
tlie  morning  awoke  with  the  sea-fever 
still  upon  him.  Had  he  been  a  less 
carefully  disciplined  boy  than  ho  was 
be  would  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
his  mite  to  tliat  mighty  list  of  ^English 
lads  who  '  ran  away  and  went  to  sea.' 
Speak  to  him  of  hardships  he  would 
have  to  bear,  dangers  to  undergo,  dif- 
ficulties to  surmount,  and  he  would  tell 
you  those  were  the  things  he  wanted. 

What  I  have  called  the  sea-fever  in 
the  pale-faced  l)oy  is  on  experience 
which  most  of  us  htire.  It  comes  as 
surely  as  the  measles,  and  generally 
lasts  rather  longer.  It  is  common  to 
youth  but  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular age.  Like  an  epidemic,  it  rages 
fiercely,  and  is  catching;  it  runs 
through  a  household,  a  cotene  of  friends, 
or  a  school.  When  it  comes,  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars,  geographies,  and 
arithmetic  books  are  detestable  and 
might  as  well  be  put  away.    What  are 


tlif^y  to   the  achievements  of   Cooko, 
Columbus,  and  Drake ! 

*  Oh,  papa,  do  let  me  go  for  a 
"  middy  !  " '  is  the  cry  that  has  startled 
many  a  Paterfamilias  who  has  designed 
a  seat  in  the  bank«  or  the  counting- 
house,  or  a  Univergity  career  for  hia 
son.  But  since  there  are  required  but 
a  very  small  number  of  midshipmen, 
the  boys  generally  have  to  take  to  the 
desk  or  collie,  the  pulpit  or  bar,  or 
sick-chamber ;  and  though  this  yearn- 
ing for  the  adventurous  life  of  the 
sea  rarely  dies  out,  it  is  softened  by 
time,  and  the  lads  who  thought  of 
running  away  to  Liverpool  become 
excellent  parsons,  active  lawyers,  and 
unromantic  medical  men.  I  sUrted 
northward  once  myself. 

As  this  is  the  earliest  manifestation 
in  favour  of  the  sea  so  it  is  the  strongest. 
A  calmer  love  takes  its  place — a  love 
that  leads  us  annually  down  to  sea- 
beaches  and  rocks.  But  everywhere 
our  liking  for  the  sea  and  the  seamen 
manifests  itself;  on  our  stage  where 
the  sorrows  of  Black-eyed  Susan,  playe<i 
perhaps  to  audiences  long  familiar  with 
it,  draw  tears  from  pit  and  gallery, 
where  it  is  always  customary  to  make 
the  '  rough  and  ready  '  sailor  the  good 
genius  of  the  distressed  damsel.  Our 
best  English  artists*  best  pictures  are 
sea  scenes;  and  what  song^  are  so 
often  heard  over  bench  and  loom,  or 
at  the  forge,  as  those  that  relate  to 
*  British  Oak,'  *  Batties  and  Breezes,' 
and  *  Wooden  Walls?'  Practically 
there  is  a  feu*  higher  manifestation  of 
our  proclivities  for  the  sea.  It  is  the 
constitution  of  our  Pleasure  Navy— a 
navy  that  is  at  present  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  that  has  already  a  far  greater 
numerical  strength  than  is  generally 
known  or  suppo^d. 

Yachting  is  exclusircly  a  pastime  of 
the  rich :  it  has  alwa^'s  been  so  and 
probably  always  will.  Bowing,  the 
sister  sport,  is  common  to  all  classes. 
The  collegian  dofis  his  gown  and 
hurries  down  to  the  Isis  or  the  Gam, 
the  professional  man  in  his  hour  of 
evening  leisure,  the  hard-working  me- 
chanic in  his  Satuzdaj  halC  row. 
Cricket  is  yet  more  universal.  Hunting 
draws  together  peers,  &nnei8,  trades- 
men, and  nondeaoripts;  billiaida  has  its 


SeohLotnng  England  and  her  Pleasure  Navy. 
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Iiordefl  of  b1ackl(^ ;  bat  yachting  stands 
alone  in  its  exdusiveness.  Exclusive- 
ncss  18  no  merit  The  glorioos  equality 
and  fraternity  of  the  cricket-field,  where 
the  only  acknowledged  rank  is  that  of 
skill  in  the  game,  are  facts  of  which  to 
be  prood  Bat  this  or  anything  like 
it  can  never  be  the  case  on  the  ocean. 
Yachting  demands  a  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  it  cannot  be  taken 
np  si  odd  half-hours  or  days.  It  is  a 
iKienoe,  and  he  who. would  excel  in  it 
must  take  off  his  coat  and  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  by  the  time 
he  reaches  the  top,  he  will  h^  a  perfect 
«ilor  who  would  pass  with  credit  the 
Admiralty  examination.  A  yacht  is  a 
very  costly  luxury.  But  what  a 
loxury!  So  trim,  so  graceful,  and  so 
«wift|  Look  at  the  '  Albertine'  (155 
ions;  Lord  Londesborough*s  beautiful 
jchooner,  at  the  •  Water  Lily'  (105  tons). 
Lord  Alfred  Paget's  yawl,  and  at  the 
cutter,  'Astarte'  (75  tons),  when  under 
foil  soil.  The  proportions  of  an  Oaks 
SiTourite  are  scarce  more  delicate  and 
b^ntifiilly  symmetricaL  Yachts  are  to 
Mpa  as  Venus  to  Vulcan,  and  cutter 
yachts  to  schooner  yachts  as  sweet  and 
apple  seventeen  is  to  the  matured 
figure  of  ten  years  later.  Given  the 
beauty  of  the  boat,  there  is,  to  quote  the 
woidd  of  the  popular  song — 

*  The  life  on  the  rolling  deep,' 

the  plunging  of  the  boat  amid  the 
healing  waves,  the  storm  to  battle 
vith,  the  wind  to  conquer,  and  over  all 
there  is  jost  that  element  of  danger 
which  somehow  charms  Englishmen. 
With  the  *  wind  dead  in  your  teeth,' 
u  nautical  men  say,  you  sail  on.  There 
is  a  triumph  of  mind  over  a  mighty 
elementl 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  a  great 
French  novelist  having  to  frame  a  plot 
for  a  tale — and  his  tedes  have  plots — 
betakes  himself  to  the  sea  and  stretches 
lumself  on  deck.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan ;  nowhere  is  man  so  much  cut  off 
^rom  the  conventional  and  material 
vorld  as  at  sea.  The  waves  rocking 
the  Teasel  sing  a  most  sweet  lullaby ; 
^  nowhere  is  the  '  doudsoape '  so 
grand.  The  sensuous  dream-world  of 
the  lotus-eaters  is  not  so  delicious  as 
tbat  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  yacht 
on  the  blue  Mediterranean  with  a  blue 
%  above.  All  sweet  &ncie8  seem  to 
come  there,  and  to  shape  themselves, 
»  all  that  is  highest  and  best  does 
^pe  itself,  into  poetry,  adapting  itself 
to  the  measured  rhythm  in  which  the 
Teasel  moves  among  the  waves  bieak- 
lug  on  the  prow :  and  the  waking  from 
the  dream  is  grand  when  the  storm 
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comes,  and  low  clouds,  intensely  black, 
rise  up,  and  every  hand  is  needed  to 
execute  successive  orders  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity ;  and  the  wind,  that  seems 
now  to  bear  the  roar  of  a  mighty  dis- 
charge of  ordnance,  and  now  to  sigh 
solemnly  as  though  in  its  fury  it  had 
done  some  awfiil  deed,  drowns  the 
never-foiling  answer  of  the  mariner, 
•Ayl  Ayl  sir.' 

With  the  practice  and  theory  of 
yachting,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deal  in  a  single  article;  but  there  is 
one  ajspect  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at — as  a  nursery  for  the  Boyal 
Navy.  It  is  not  genersdly  known  how 
great  a  one  it  is,  and  how  its  dimensioas 
are  growing  with  every  year. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Boyal 
Thames  Yacht  Olub,  which  oooupiea 
the  highest  position  of  any,  presente  a 
striking  view  of  this.  This  club,  es- 
tablished 1823,  in  1838  had  but  twenty- 
four  yachts;  it  has  now  two  hundred, 
representing  14,000  tons  burthen. 
Something  over  a  sailor  for  every  ton 
is  re(|uircd  to  man  them,  and  there  is 
thus  in  the  employ  of  this  club  alone 
1,400  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient 
seamen  ready,  if  need  should  arise, 
to  transfer  their  services  to  the  Boyal 
Xavy.  They  are  all  picked  men,  and 
the  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  Elingdom 
must  number  altogether  a  vast  body  of 
such  seamen,  who^  during  the  summer 
months,  are  constantly  at  sea,  cruising 
far  away,  or  running  races  which  de- 
mand the  utmost  activity  and  smartnesif 
round  the  coast  at  home.  The  royal 
yacht  dubs  of  the  kingdom  could 
probably  muster  a  fleet  of  one  thousand 
nve  hundred  vessels,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  beautifully  built,  perfect  in 
equipment,  and  ably  commanded  and 
manned.  To  this  fleet  large  additions 
are  being  made  every  year.  Since  1853 
there  have  been  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred vessels  added.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  of  annual  additions 
to  the  fleet  of  yachte  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  many  new  ones  building.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  score  of  royal  yacht 
clubs  having  stations  on  the  British 
coast,  club  houses,  agents  in  foreign 
ports,  and  annual  prize  regattas.  Other 
clubs  are  forming  and  formed  which 
will  doubtless  have  the  Admiralty 
warrant  shortly.  There  are  also  roysd 
yacht  clubs  at  Canada,  Halifevx,  and 
Sydney.  They  have  not  large  squa- 
drons, and  Le  CereU  NauHque  de  la 
MMiterran^et  which  has  its  station  at 
Cannes,  numbers  only  a  couple  of 
yawls  and  twenty  cutters. 

It  is  Englishmen  who  make  a  play- 
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follow  of  the  sea  and  U)y  ^Lips  to  sriil 
ujKm  it  Tht^  h<';i  brcezi  s  hW(Hp  tmr 
island  and  hc^p  to  briicc  up  cnir  fVuincs 
to  hurdeu  us  anil  mako  iw  what  we-  an» 
as  a  nation.  Tlio  fn'xi  hrinc^s  ils  wr-ultU 
ns  it  has  brought  as  glory.  M'hat 
wonder  that  wo  love  it,  and  build  boats 
to  rtjiil  upt)n  it,  an<l  di.s])liiy  a  rivalry  an 
kueu  as  that  in  tlio  nia'S  that  t  iko 
place  on  tho  green  turf!  Sped  <ki  the 
ocean  is  as  valua]>le  a.s  spci-d  in  the 
liunting-fifld,  on  the  road,  anrl  on  the 
railway.  Rival  bu'Mrrs  exrrt  theru- 
sKdves  to  produce  swift  yaehtij,  and  rival 
yttcht:<men  t(^  make  the  mthst  of  every 
inch  of  canvas  and  every  j)uir  of  winil. 
It  is  tho  rule  of  the  day  to  ^ive  i)rize3 
for  everything.  Tlio  yaehtsuicn  are  not 
behindhand  in  th(\'*e  partieular.s.  I^ast 
year  prizes  of  tlie  value,  in  the  aicgrt-t^ate, 
of  4,G4GZ.  were  sailod  for;  this  scsujon 
tho  sura  will  probably  bo  larger,  and 
royal  favours  are  to  be  extended  to 
the  sport.  Not  that  the  yachtsmen  care 
for  the  prizes  much.  Tliey  are  quite 
subordinate.  But  to  pos3e«s  tho  swift- 
est yacht  and  the  smiu^test  crew  is  held 
to  be  an  object  worthy  of  ambition  iu 
the  highest,  and  so  it  is !  Proud  of  his 
paatimo,  the  yachtsman  loven  his  yacht 
as  ho  loves  his  horse  or  hia  dog.  He 
speaks  of  it  with  an  affection,  ridiculous 
when  bestowed  upon  so  much  wood, 
iron,  rope,  and  canvas,  but  perfectly 
intelligii)le  ^nd  reasonable  wiien  ap- 
plied to  the  vessel  which  for  weeks  m 
smnmer  is  his  *  home  '  on  tho  sea,  iu 
which  he  has  braved  many  storms,  sur- 
mounted many  dangers,  in  which  he 
has  won  races  and  carried  fair  ladies 
down  rivers  and  over  scaa  to  the  classic 
lands  of  the  south ;  upon  which  he  has 
had  to  trust  iu  wild  storms  when  only 
perfect  obedience  to  her  helm  and 
promptness  in  putting  about  have  saved 
her  from  destruction.  Theso  are  tho 
sort  of  histories,  very  happy  ones  for 
the  most  part,  which  attach  to  yachts, 
and  have  to  bo  oonsidered  before  we 
pass  a,  verdict  upon  a  man  who  even 
goes  80  fSur  as  to  declaro  he  loves  *  Un- 
dine' or  *  Astarte.' 

The  English  yachts  go  almost  every- 
where in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Thej  perform  all  sorts  of  distinguiahed 
services.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
four.  Stately,  pretty  little  steam  yachts 
they  ore.  The  *  Fox '  tiiat  was  fitted  out 
fbr  tho  Arctic  search  was  a  yacht 
When  Garibaldi  wa^  to  be  borne  back 
to  Gaprera  it  was  an  English  yacht  that 
took  him.  When  the  '  Alabama '  came 
out  to  fight  the  fatal  battle  with  the 
•  Kearsarge,*  the  *  Deerhound,'  i^n  Eng- 
lish yacht,  was  thoro  to  seo  and 
eventually  to  save.    £^rly  in  June  the 


Tliauu^s  yacliting  season  oommoncos 
and  la&ts  a  month  or  six  weoks.  Durint; 
tliat  period  a  fl»H)t  of  yachts,  such  as 
is  Mnmvly  gathered  together  in  any 
other  bi»ot,  assembles*,  and  when  the 
raeijig  is  over  they  cruise  round  llie 
cojust  of  England  or  the  ContincDt, 
dropi>ing  anchor  occasionally  in  some 
bay  to  prepare  for  raws.  All  the 
liL-sliioiiable  seajiside  towns  get  up  rc- 
gattiis  now.  Ver}'  charming  they  an-, 
too,  for  from  the  high  rocks  it  very 
often  htippents  as  at  the  numerous  De- 
vonsjhire  meetings,  and  at  the  Guernsey 
one,  that  the  fleet  can  Ik)  seen  all  throu^u 
tlie  race.  Still  the  Thames  season  ontv 
over,  the  yachts  get  scattered  far  and 
wide  all  round  the  European  coast. 

There  has  been  established  at 
Gravesend  a  most  convenient  club- 
hou!^e  for  yachtsmen,  called  the  Uniou 
Yacht  Club  House — a  club  in  the  Pall 
Mall,  not  the  aquatic,  sense.  A  gen- 
tleman largely  interested  In  yachting 
has  devoted  his  energy  to  the  formation 
of  this  upon  a  most  exi^ellent  basis. 
It  occupies  a  good  site,  its  internal 
aiTangements  are  very  complete,  and 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
ladies.  This  is  a  very  admirable  part 
of  the  plan.  Ladies  are  learning  the 
mysteries  of  sailing  from  yachtsmcn. 
You  would  bo  Obtonished,  my  dear  Ba- 
chelor, to  hear  how  charming  nautical 
terms  become  on  rosy  fSeminine  lip3— 
and  they  wish,  either  on  yacht  or 
steamer,  to  see  the  nices.  Now  these 
races  often  have  to  start  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  thero- 
foro  desirable  that  the  ladies  should 
be  provided  with  accommodation  at 
Gravesend,  where  their  brothers,  and 
cousins,  and  other  bold  young  yachts- 
men wliose  relations  are  not  Quite  so 
easily  definable,  are  located.  The  club 
has  been  founded  upon  liberal  priu- 
ciples,  and  the  subscnption  is  one  that 
will  not  oonfino  its  usefulness,  as  its 
members  are  not  bound  to  be  yacht 
owners. 

From  A  very  small  beginning  in 
1720,  when  tho  Cork  Yacht  Club  was 
founded,  has  grown  up  our  present 
splendid  Pleasure  Navy.  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years  the  Cork  Club  had  the 
sport  entirely  to  itself;  but  in  1815  was 
founded  the  Royal  Squadron,  and  eight 
years  later  the  now  puissant  Thames 
Club.  The  first  Acfmiralty  warrant 
was  obtained  by  tho  Cork  Club  No- 
vember 2,  1831,  and  from  that  tune 
dates  the  real  growth  and  popularity  of 
the  pastime  as  it  i»  now  practised.  It 
is  a  noble  sport,  nobly  maintained,  and 
thoroughly  adttpted  to  ov  national 
taste. 


O'er  ike  Glad  Waler9  of  ike  Dark  Blue  Sea. 
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CHAFFBR  n. 

O^EB  1HB  eiAD  WATEB8  OF   THE  DABX 
BLUX  SSA« 

The  glad  waters  to  which  I  partica- 
Urly  refer  in  the  present  instance  lie 
between  the  Lower  Hope,  Gravesend, 
and  Harwich  Harbour. 

The  light  of  a  morning,  sunless,  cold, 
and  grej  as  November,  but  which  the 
abnanac  inibnaB  me  is  the  morning  of 
Jane  i,  is  on  the  water.  Here  and 
tbeze  a  sombre  barge  is  creeping  slowly 
citywards,  making  the  most  of  the  re- 
naming tide.  All  else  is  perfectly 
stiU  in  the  Hope.  The  snu  should 
have  risen  long  ago,  but  the  only  out- 
ward and  Tislble  sign  of  the  feust  is  a 
eolitaiy  patch  of  ]^o  brown  in  the 
east,  which  is  not  unlike  the  colour 
of  the  dirty  sails  flapping  about  the 
haipB.  A  fleet  of  thirty  yachts,  riding 
to  their  own  anchors  just  off  the  Essex 
shore,  moored  in  tiers  of  three,  dot  the 
water.  Every  sail  is  ftirled,  no  •  hand  ' 
ia  on  board;  the  taper  masts  point- 
ing nj>ward  make  them  look  like  so 
ttany  inverted  umbrellas.  The  wind 
18  N.N.E ,  and  very  little  of  i^.  It  might 
coDTcy  us  to  Harwich  in  a  weel^  but 
the  'point  is  debateable.  The  hour,  to 
he  precise,  is  4*30,  a.m.,  a  ghostly  hour, 
and  the  yachts  resemble  so  many  phan- 
tcHD  ships. 

A  hatchboat,  bearing  a  white  flag, 
^  appeared,  and  prcduced  an  effect 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  that 
hpcfught  about  by  the  touch  and  kiss  of 
^e  lorer  in  Tennyson's  •  Day  Bream.' 
All  is  busUe  and  activity ;  every  deck 
^  pe<^ed ;  men  are  running  up  and 
down  masts  as  nimbly  as  squirrels,  a^x- 
^^  flags  and  sheets  of  white  canvas ;  and 
all  the  men  are  crying  simultaneously 
*Ay,  ay,  sir !'  5*20.  White  flag  hauled 
^,  ted  flag  hftuled  up.  Oh.  for  a 
w«ae '.  All  the  captains  watching  the 
hatchhoat,  for  when  the  red  flag  falls  the 
Sf^Atest  ocean  race  ever  run  will  com- 
mence. 5-25.  The  red  flag  is  down,  an- 
fhorg  are  up,  fcresails  are  setting,  and  all 
the  yachts  are  canting  to  the  southward. 
All  at  oDoe,  like  ao  many  ballet-girls  in 
»hite  taming  their  heads  one  way,  and 
a  hrecze  of  morning  moves  from  N.E., 
JJttd  lets  a  little  glmimer  of  hope  into 
•he  hearts  of  owners  and  captains  of 
"i.e  big  schooners,  for  with  a  light 
»md  they  will  have  no  chance  against 
the 'flying  fifty '  cutters.  Five minutt-s 
back  the  yachts  were  specks  upon  tlie 
^ater,  now  the  white  canvas  covers  all, 

they  are  beautiful  as  a  cluster  of 


powdit^  in  the  early  spring.    The 
•^M-breeze  is  carrying  them  out  to  Sea 


Beach.  A  flight  of  pigeons  does  not 
keep  itself  more  compact  The  stately 
'Albertine,'  with  its  many-times  triumph- 
ant flag.  White  with  the  Bed  Maltese 
Cross,  the  trim  'Glance,*  the  sprightly 
'Yolante,'  the  sedate  'Aquiline,'  how 
beautiful  they  are  I     *  Astarte '  is  oo- 

^ netting  with '  Madcap,'  and  the  *  Water 
lily,*  failing  to  catch  the  wind  in  her 
sails,  is  as  still  as  a  veritable  flower 
riding  on  the  ripples  of  a  gentle  stream, 
fast  rooted,  ana  only  seeming  to  pro- 
gress, till  tiie  yachts  at  her  stern  nave 
passed  and  her  sails  flll  with  wind. 

For  a  yachting  match  there  requires 
three  good  things — a  good  fleet,  good 
sailots,  and  good  wind.  If  the  latter 
is  accompanied  by  sharp  showers  that 
soak  the  sails  so  much  the  better.  But 
alas  I  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June 
was  very  calm.  Schooners  and  yawls 
soon  fell  behind.  The  'Glance,'  'Vo- 
lante,'  and '  Vindex,'  lightest  cutters  in 
the  race,  went  ahead,  and  the  whole 
fleet  on  ^e  port  tack  looked  like  a  long 
flight  of  swans  reaching  a  mile  or  more. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight.  But  when  they 
had  passed  the  Medway  they  got  into 
slack  water  ;  some  stood  far  out  to  the 
east,  some  stood  in  to  the  western  shore, 
and  parted  to  come  together  again 
only  in  Harwich  harbour.  Yet  it  waa 
a  gallant  race  between  the  cutters,  four 
of  which  were  struggling  for  place, 
making  short  quick  boards  on  and  off 
the  shore,  trying  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  each  other's  sails,  trying  every  art 
the  thorough  sailor  knows.    Kow  it  was 

•  Glance '  that  led,  now  '  Volante, '  with 

*  Yindex'  and  the  '  6urf '  at  their  stems, 
running  dangerously  near  the  Maplin 
sands.  The  wind  rose  and  fell,  and 
with  every  rise  the  'Albertine'  came 
up  apace,  and  with  every  fall  went  back 
again.  'Glance'  ran  upon  the  sands, 
and  got  off  again  smartly,  but  not  till 
her  rival,  'Yolante,'  had  passed  her. 
Then  they  fought  again,  board  and 
board  they  made,  and  it  was  aa  if  two 
skilful  jockeys  on  two  noble  horses  ran 
neck  and  neck,  and  tlie  highest  (^ort  of 
each  failed  to  secure  an  advantage. 

Where  were  the  twenty-one  that 
started  ?  Scattered  like  a  form  of  school- 
boys called  from  tiieir  studies  to  the 
graver  work  of  life.  Like  schoolboys, 
too,  many  that  gave  the  brightest  promise 
had  fallen  by  the  way,  and  were  not 
dLscomible  even  on  the  dim  horizon. 
One  had  become  hopelessly  fiut  on  the 
sands  at  the  very  moment  she  seemed 
winning,  others  had  gone  on  the  wrong 
tack  ;  it  was  no  longer  a  race  of  twenty 
but  of  two.  At  noontide  the  sun  looked 
out  between  two  gniy  clouds,  and — 
*  A  gtt0t  of  wind  sterte  up  behind ;' 
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but  it  was  but  a  feeblo  j^iist,  iiiid  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  *V(>liint(;'  luid 
now  made  a  certain  triumph  over  the 
*  Glance,'  and  wa^  far  ahaid,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  thiy  furled  their  sails  in 
the  harbour  to  the  sound  of  benting 
tlruniH  and  cheere  that  hnni^  about  tlio 
gray  church  and  hill  of  Harwich,  wlicro 
tlie  first  yacht,  the  beautiful  *  Volante,' 
that  liatl  b<^un  sailed  so  well,  arrived  at 
3  h.  G  m.  30  s.  p.m.,  or  ten  hours  afti  r 
leaving  the  Tjower  Hope.  Kvery  sail 
waa  set,  and  the  original  fleet  had  Ix^ni 
joined  on  the  ocean  by  the  yajihts  of  the 
Harwich  Club,  and  many  others.  There 
were  lifty  of  the  finest  craft  iu  the 
world  sailing  gently  round  for  the  har- 
bour on  a  lovely  sea  under  a  bright  sun. 
It  was  a  charming  scene. 

Thus  ended  tliis  great  race  ;  the  first 
of  what  will  be  a  long  scries,  eventually 
looked  forward  to  with  an  interest  only 
less  than  that  which  is  felt  in  other  great 
events  of  a  like  character  for  reasons 
already  set  forth.  It  ended  in  an  un- 
expected manner.  The  cutters  tri- 
umphed over  the  schooners  because 
there  waa  little  or  no  wind.  The 
lightest  weight  in  tlie  race  waa  *  Glance,* 
3G  tons.  Others  as  low  as  10  tons  had 
been  entered,  but  at  midnight  before 
the  morning  of  the  race  the  wind  was 
howling,  rain  beating  down,  and  a  tem- 
pest tlireateiung.  With  such  weather 
the  light  cutters  would  have  had  no 
chance  against  the  broader  canvas  of 
the  two-masted  vessels,  and  they  did  not 
start.  Had  they,  it  is  quite  possible 
they  would  have  been  triumphant,  for 
at  no  time  was  there  a  sufiicient  breeze 
to  develop  all  the  sailing  powers  of  the 
small  yachts  that  sailed  in  the  fleet. 

A  dandy  rigged  vessel  called,  but 
improperly,  a  yawl,  the  *  Whirlwind,* 
won  the  prize  iu  the  schooner  class.  She 
was  only  77  tons,  and  passed  the  guard 
ship  an  hour  earlier  than  the  schooner 

*  Albertine.' 

Of  all  sports  yachting  is  most  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Wind  and  rain,  that  are  the  terror  of 
rowing  men  and  cricketers,  that  spoil 
the  Derby  and  the  Ascot,  make  the 
glory  of  a  yacht  match.  They  may  not 
suit  the  visitors,  who   come  to  see  a 

*  pretty  sight ;'  but  how  the  schooners 
Dound  along,  with  every  sail  as  tight  as 
a  drum,  every  cord  as  stiff  as  a  harp- 
string,  and  the  waves  breakiog  on  the 
prow,  and  a  long  white  line  lingering 
in  their  wake  I  Li  such  weather  one  of 
the  most  memorable  Irish  matches  was 
sailed.  It  occupied  part  of  two  days 
and  two  whole  nights.  When  the  even- 
ing of  Uie  first  descended,  dark  clouds 
rose,  the  wind  howled  so  that  orders 


had  to  bo  shoutetl  at  th«»  top  of  tin? 
voiee.  The  rain  beat  down  wiMly, 
heavily  ;  tlio  full  Biu-go  of  the  miKHty 
Athmtic  had  to  be  met.  A  lari;e 
scjuiulron  had  started,  but  in  the  inUmft*^ 
darkness  no  trace  of  any  yacht  could  Ikj 
diiscoverod,  no  Hound  heard  but  the  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest  in  the  rigging,  ami 
tlie  wild  tumult  of  the  waves.  TLo 
labouring  bark  seemed  to 

*  Climb  hilU  of  seftd. 
Olympus  hlgb,  and  dack  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven.' 

To  stand  on  deck  witliout  clinging  to 
the  bulwivrks  was  a  difticult  task,  wi 
powerful  was  tlie  nor'  wester  blowint; 
in  the  sinnmer  night  From  sunset  to 
sunrise  all  was  a  bUink ;  no  yacht  knew 
where  its  competitors  were,  for  the  clouds 
were  low  and  of  an  inky  darkness,  ami 
the  few  flashes  of  hghtning  dazzled  tl.o 
(•yo45  and  showed  only  the  white  glart;  of 
the  angry  ocean  lashed  into  a  fury  by 
ugly  cross-currents  I  Sails  were  torn 
and  had  to  be  replaced,  masts  sprung, 
and  the  timbers  creaked,  but  like  au 
elfin  thing  the  yacht  went  on  cai^eerinir, 
(Lincing,  scattering  the  foam  from  h(»r. 
On  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
till  ashy  pale  the  morning  came,  and 
the  wind  changed  its  fierce  howl  into  a 
solemn  moan  inexpressibly  sad.  The 
night  had  its  glory  and  its  terror,  ami 
the  pale  morning  and  the  later  golden 
light  that  WEta  slied  upon  the  waves  pro- 
duced a  strange  feeling,  a  mingled  s*.»n«5 
of  gratitude,  relief,  and  awe, — a  thrill 
once  experienced  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
for  then  it  was  possible  to  see  tlie  wQd 
frantic  ocean  on  wliich  we  liad  l>een 
sailing.  Every  observable  living  thinj^ 
seemed  to  feel  the  blessing  of  light,  the 
porpoises  on  the  water,  the  gulls  scream- 
ing around,  and  the  cormorant 

*A  blot  in  heaven,  flying  higb.' 

That  was  perhaps  the  grandest  yaclit 
match  ever  sailed  ;  for  though  the  fury 
of  the  tempest  abated  with  the  light  i^ 
morning,  there  was  still  a  powerful  wind 
to  bear  the  yachts  over  the  long  Atlantic 
swells  and  between  the  Sal  tee  Islands, 
The  system  of  signals  by  which  ya<*hts 
can  now  ask  questions  and  get  in- 
telligible answers  by  means  of  flags  wa^ 
not  men  in  use.  And  every  yacht's  orew^ 
waa  in  doubt  and  fear  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  fellows  in  the  race.  The  night 
had  been  wild  enough  to  dismantle 
sturdier  vessels  than  any  in  the  diet. 
But  their  very  lightness  had  been  their 
safety,  and  morning  saw  them  still  s: til- 
ing proudly,  beautifully  on.  A  calmer 
night  followed.  The  poeitionB  of  tlie 
ya^ts  made  the  race  exciting.    It  is  too 
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fiff  in  the  past  to  be  detailed  here,  bnt 
at  the  end  of  that  two  hundred  miles' 
ail  through  darkness  and  storm  three 
jTBchts  were  only  divided  by  a  few  yards, 
and  each  struggled  liard  for  victory.  It 
WB8  a  race  to  remember  and  talk  of  when 
the  wind  howls  in  the  chimney  and  the 
he  is  bright  on  the  bearth. 

*  Wanteid,  a  wind  !'  has  been  the  cry 
ao  far  this  season.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  sailor  brother.  Prince  Alfred, 
went  on  the  yacht  of  the  Commodore  of 
the  Thames  Club  to  see  one  of  the  best 
matches  recently.  Scarce  a  breath  of 
wiod  blew,  the  sails  flapped  on  the  masts 
as  sheets  flap  in  a  laundry  drying 
grnoiid ;  the  yachts  were  becalmed,  and 
could  not  reach  the  Xore.  Tbere  was 
neither  wind  *  nor  motion,'  and  we  lay 

*  Am  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.' 

And  when  we  had  drifted  about  for 
aome  time,  and  the  tide  had  ceased,  we 
swung  round  and  went  back.  A  little 
brecae  q>rang  up  and  filled  the  sails, 
rather  improving  matters.  Slowly 
dropping  down  the  river,  going  to  a  far 
crautry,  we  passed  an  emigrant  ship  and 
her  gnat  htunan  freight,  with  the  tears 
of  parting  still  in  their  eyes,  crowded 
in  the  deck — ^they  saw  the  Prince 
and  the  yachts  and  the  steamers  filled 
with  holiday-makers  going  hack  home, 
and  raised  a  cheer,  that  was  half  a  cry, 
over  the  land  they  were  leaving.  It 
was  their  last  eam^  look  upon  a  group 
of  their  happy  countrymen  and  wonjen. 
The  contrast  was  very  strong.  They 
vers  mostly  the  poorer  sort  of  emigrants. 
Poor  people  are  universally  much  at- 
^hed  to  their  country  and  homes,  and 
fed  a  keen  pang  when  they  bid  good- 
bye to  the  one  and  break  up  the  other. 
All  this  occurred  to  the  racers  and  the 
visitors,  as  they  turned  their  glasses  on 
the  gnmps  of  emigrants — families,  mo- 
thers with  babies,  and  little  brothers 
snd  sisters.  Then  they  raised  a  mighty 
TingiDg  cheer,  accompanied  by  cries  of 
'May  you  be  happy  in  the  land  you're 
going  to  I' 

The  slendor  inteiestwhich  the  springing 
np  of  the  breeze  had  created  in  the  race 
died  away  again  after  this  little  incident, 


only  to  have  a  feeble  revival  when  the 
'  Albertine '  rounded  the  buoy,  and  the 
Prince  sent  for  Lord  Londesborough,  to 
receive  from  his  hands  the  prize,  for 
which  there  had  been  literally  no  race, 
on  board  the  •  Water  Lily.' 

Such  is  yachting.  On  a  calm  day 
tamer  than  the  tamest  hunt  when  the 
scent  is  bad ;  on  a  squally  day  as  in- 
spiriting and  exciting  as  the  wildest 
brush  across  country  ever  enjoyed  in 
Leicestershire. 

But  this  is  only  the  racing  of  yachts. 
There  is  the  cruising,  which  is  the 
happiest  possible  method  of  travelling. 
A  summer  in  the  southern  seas  in  a 
yacht  is  the  highest  luxury  I  know  or 
can  imagine  of  its  kind.  You  may 
enter  every  classic  bay,  see  in  all  their 
grandeur  the  wild  rocks,  walk  round  the 
islands,  and  sail  up  the  rivers.  That  is 
the  way  to  enjoy  one  of  our  noblest  pa»- 
times.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
testing  practically  the  truth  of  my  sfaate- 
ment,  reader,  and  thank  me  for  the 
suggestion,  and  don*t  pMith  your  re- 
fiectiom.  Travelling  humanity  is  too 
prone  to  that  weakness — it  is  a  weakness 
and  a  vanity — already.  Were  it  other- 
wise I  might  here  print  some  extracts 
from  the  log  of  a  certain  yacht.  Log 
literature  is  cliarming.  Bold,  terse,  and 
vigorous  are  the  sentences.  A  caustic 
reviewer  might  envy  the  yachtsman's 
skill  in  the  economy  of  words.  A 
novelist  would  occupy  a  dozen  pages  with 
the  account  of  a  storm,  which  a  yachts- 
man describes  as  effectually  in  a  score  or 
so  of  words.  What  can  be  more  power- 
ful than  this  ?— 

'  Sunset.  Storm  coming.  Wind 
N.X.E.  SquaUy.  Midnight  Storm 
come.  Very  fierce.  Lightning  inces- 
santly. Balloon-jib  torn  to  shreds.  Top- 
mast broke.  11  *  15  p.m.  Shipped  a  sea. 
Onnot  live  two  hours  longer  if  storm 
lasts.  Enormous  sea  on.  2'40  a.m. 
Storm  over.  Moonlight.  Crew  repair- 
ing saUs. — ^All  right' 

•All  right r  This  brief  glance  at 
yachting  can  come  to  no  happier  endinff 
than  the  storm  thus  briefly  chronicled 
in  the  3racht8man*s  log.  May  every  one 
that  breaks  over  our  great  Pleasure 
Navy  have  as  fortunate  a /Snts/ 

J.  D.  O. 
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ACPiOSS  THE  CHANNEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IF  my  Atint  Theodosia  had  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  'Limbnctoo,  she 
could  scarcely  have  mot  with  greater 
opposition.  Uncle  Gilbert  was  dead 
against  it, — Aunt  Jane's  feeble  treble 
was  raised  in  angry  protest.  '  Go  to 
France,  indeed !  Frt/aths  were  satis- 
fied to  remain  at  homo  in  her  young 
days.' 

Aunt  Jane  is  always  drawing  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  her 
young  days  and  mine.  She  mourns 
over  the  decadence  of  the  present 
generation.  She  bewails  the  habits, 
customs,  manners,  and  dress  of 
Young  England. 

Her  youth  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Regency — her  girlhood's  dress,  the 
inch  of  boddice  and  statuesque  dra- 
pery of  that  moral  period ! 

Aunt  Theodosia  stoutly  main- 
tained her  position.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  take  me  to  Paris :  it  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  me,  she 
said.  My  mother  was  easily  won 
over  to  the  same  opinion. 

Aunt  Theodosia  is  my  dear  father's 
sister;  she  has  lived  with  us  since 
his  death,  and  is  the  recognised 
oracloiof  our  house.  Uncle  Gilbert 
and  Aunt  Jane  do  not  understand 
her  in  the  least:  they  call  her 
'  flighty.'  Dear  Aunt  Theodosia  is 
certainly  rather  high-flown  and  ro- 
mantic in  her  ideas,  and  a  little  de- 
clamatory in  her  style  of  conversa- 
tion,— there  is  a  dash  of  the  tripod 
and  toga  in  all  she  says. 

'Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Do- 
fihia  ?'  said  my  uncle.  '  Do  you  mean 
to  go  trolloping  about  the  country, 
like  a  couple  of  she  Don  Quixotes  ?' 

'Very  indecorous,'  bleated  Aunt 
Jane.  '  Certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  my  ideas  of  feminine  propriety,' 
continued  my  uncle. 

'  Possibly  not,'  said  my  aunt,  sar- 
castically. '  John  Bull  cripples  his 
women  after  a  different  fashion  to 
John  Chinaman,  but  both  have  the 
same  end  in  view — to  keep  them  in 
slavish  obedience  at  home.  The 
pig-tailed  Celestial  induces  his  infe- 
rior animal  to  bend  before  the  Jug- 


gernaut of  fashion.  The  British  bo- 
vine barbarian,'  continued  my  aunt, 
delighted  with  the  alliteration, '  fet- 
ters his  with  the  manacles  of 
womanly  delicacy  and  conventional 
propriety.  1  am  old  enough  now  to 
break  my  chain,  and  my  grey  hairs 
are  a  sufficient  protection  for  my 
niece,  I  should  think.* 

Aunt  Jane  smiled  complacently. 
She  wears  what  we  north  coimtry 
people  call  a  'topping'  of  flaxen 
curls,  and  flatters  herself,  we  believe, 
in  the  flimsy  fiction. 

'  You  would  like  the  trip,  Bessie?' 
said  my  mother. 

I  ventured  to  reply,  that '  I  should 
hke  it  very  much  indeed.'  I  had  held 
my  peace  throughout  the  discussion. 
I  never  speak  much  in  the  presence 
of  Aunt  Jane.  She  has  sat  upon  me 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  im- 
pressed on  my  infant  mind  a  painful 
sense  of  my  personal  insignificance, 
and  hushed  me  to  silence,  with  the 
oft-repeated  cry  that  'little  girls 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard.'  I 
have  left  my  girlhood  behind  me, 
but  my  claims  to  being  audible,  as 
well  as  visible,  are  no  better  recog- 
nised by  her. 

Uncle  Gilbert  waxed  'wrath. 

'  After  the  severe  lesson  yon  have 
had,  Doshia,  of  the  evils  of  foreign 
intercourse — it  is  of  no  use  frowning 
and  shaking  your  head,  Maggie,'  ho 
said  to  my  mother,  '  I  wiU  revert  to 
it.  Do  you  wish  your  daughter  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  cousin 
Violette  ?    Do  you  wish ' 

My  aunt  burst  into  such  a  passion 
of  tears,  that  Uncle  Gilbert  was  si- 
lenced, and  even  slightly  ashamed. 

In  our  carefully  swept  and  gar- 
nished household  there  is  a  blue 
chamber.  The  door  is  rarely  opened. 
My  uncle  is  invariably  the  porter  on 
these  occasions. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a 
beautiful  Frenchified  child,  who  ac- 
companied my  aunt  in  her  earlier 
visits.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  this 
lovely  little  being  with  the  grim 
tenant  of  the  closed  room :  but  so  it 
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k  My  ootisin'VioIette  is  the  &mi]y 
skeleton.  Her  &ther,  my  Uncle 
Ghftrles,  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  mairied  a  French  lady  who  did 
Dot  long  Borviye  the  birth  of  her 
little  girl.  My  nncle  lived  prind- 
pally  abroad,  but  occasionally  sent 
his  Lttte  danghter,  with  her  bonne, 
to  stay  with  his  sister,  who  became 
passionately  attached  to  her.  Years 
passed,  the  visits  were  discontinued. 
My  micle's  health  required  a  per- 
manent residence  in  a  warm  climate : 
the  society  of  his  child  was  essential 
to  him;  he  resisted  my  aunt's  peti- 
tioDS  to  part  with  her  even  for  a 
week  She  grew  up  into  beautiful 
vomanhood.  The  father's  letters 
vere  fall  of  raptures  about  his 
daughter's  beauty,  her  talent,  and 
her  accomplishments.  Then  came 
&e  black  shadow.  I  never  knew 
exactly  what  it  was,  I  never  cared  to 
know.  I  knew  there  was  a  tale  of 
shame  and  sin  and  sorrow.  I  knew 
there  was  a  father's  broken  heart, 
md  foul  disgrace  brought  on  an 
honest  man.  I  have  no  charitable 
feelmgs  towardis  my  cousin  Violette. 
The  door  of  the  blue  chamber  would 
Beyer  be  opened  by  me. 

Hy  aunt*s  tears  wrung  a  clumsy 
apology  from  my  uncle :  he  offered 
BO  farther  opposition  to  the  proposed 
trip.  The  motion  was  triumphantly 
carried.  Our  preparations  were  soon 
made.  Aunt  Jane  assisted  with  the 
air  of  a  martyr.  She  aspires  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain the  thorns  will  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted before  she  places  it  on  her 
head.  She  mouths  and  grimaces  in 
her  pilgrimage  through  Sfe,  but  the 
peas  in  her  shoes  are  boiled  very  soft 
indeed.  Her  limping  is  all  make- 
helieva 

My  mother  parted  from  us  with 
many  tears.  She  was  very  unhappy 
because  my  Aunt  Theodosia  would 
not  consent  to  take  a  large  lot  of 
eatables  across  the  Channel.  French 
cookery  is  much  distrusted  in  North 
Loomshire.  We  live  in  the  faith  of 
oar  forefathers.  Frogs  and  snails 
are  darkly  suspected  to  lurk  in 
KoBsoo's  cuisine.  My  mother  im- 
jdored  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  on 
no  account  to  touch  the  made<up 
dishes. 

We  were  to  travel  in  company  with 


a  Belgian  lady,  a  friend  of  les  Demoi- 
selles Desorme,  at  whose  establish- 
ment my  aunt  had  arranged  to  stay 
during  our  visit  The  demoiselles 
lived  a  little  out  of  Paris;  they  con- 
ducted an '  extemat  Protestant,'  and 
received  lady  boarders  during  the 
holidays.  We  were  introduced  to  our 
Flemish  escort  the  day  after  our  arri- 
val in  town.  She  was  a  pleasaxit,lively 
party,  already  in  the  autunm  of  her 
seconde  jeunease,  on  good  terms  with 
herself,  and  disposed  to  be  eoually 
so  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  her,  a  little  too 
much  I  thought,  but  she  said  her 
plumpness  was  not  detrimental  be- 
cause she  was  so  bien  faite,  I  did 
not  myself  consider  she  had  much 
cause  for  self-gratulation  on  that 
score.  Madame  had  decided  on  the 
Newhaven  route.  There  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  as  we  left  the  pier, 
which  I  did  not  altogether  relish. 
My  aunt  got  out  her  note-book. 
She  commenced  a  flowery  passage — 
suddenly  she  stopped.  A  sicklv 
smile  was  on  her  lips,  a  greenish 
hue  pervaded  her  face — she  was  in 
the  grasp  of  the  sea-monster!  A 
sympathising  steward  guided  her 
faltering  steps  down  the  cabin  stairs. 
Madame  had  already  disappeared 
into  that  den  of  misery.  I  remained 
on  deck,  where  I  was  sufficiently 
ill  myself  to  feel  a  malignant  plea- 
sure in  the  sufferings  of  all  around 
me. 

We  neared  Dieppe.  I  hastened 
to  convey  the  news  to  the  victims 
below.  Every  red  velvet  berth  was 
tenanted  by  a  mass  of  groans.  My 
aunt  suffered  quietly ;  notso  Madame. 
The  Flemish  woman  was  wonderful 
in  her  grotesque  contortions.  She 
tossed  and  tumbled  in  her  berth; 
she  groaned,  she  raved,  she  wept, 
she  prayed.  She  appealed  to  all  in 
the  cabin :  '  N'est  ce  pas  que  je  suis 
la  plus  malade?'  She  would  have 
quarrelled  savagely  with  any  one 
who  had  disputed  her  claims  to  pre- 
eminence in  suffering.  She  tightly 
grasped  the  neck  of  the  stewardess : 
(that  much-enduring  person  showed 
me  the  marks  of  Madame's  nails ;) 
she  was  always  imhappy  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  la  cuvette. 
iSome  of  the  passengers  were  dining 
in  the  next  cabin.  She  was  furiously 
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cnrap:ed  afrainst  tliCTn.  'BjiIi!  1(\s 
cochon  Anglais  voiit  innnpi  r  <lo  la 
viaDcle,  oui,  al'i^ohiniciit  (U-  iti  viaii<U'.* 
The  very  id^a  broiip;!.!  on  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  her  agony. 

]\Iadame  was  not  a  pKa^ant  tra- 
velling coni])anion.  Slie  wit  ()))i)ORito 
to  me  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
"Went  through  a  serit>s  of  ]ninto- 
mimos,  painfully  sngirostivc  of  lier 
past  snlTc^rings.  Each  moment  1 
aj)prehended  a  tragedy — it  "VNas  all 
acting— she  aiUd  notliing.  When 
we  came  in  flight  of  Paris,  she 
brightened  up  considembly.  *A 
friend  of  hers/  ^lio  paid,  with  a 
Fimper,  'would  meet  tis  at  tlie  sta- 
tion.' The  friend  was  there:  we 
were  introduct  d  to  him.  Monsieur 
Felix  sow////"// — I  never  knew  his 
Bumame — I  retain  a  most  grateful 
recollection  of  Felix,  lie  was  de- 
voted to  Madame:  they  were  affi- 
anced ;  she  called  him  her  cf^clave, 
and  lie  was  proud  of  the  title. 
Thanks  to  Felix  and  tlie  commercial 
treaty,  the  examination  of  our  lx)xes 
was  a  mere  form — in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  received  the  white  chalk- 
mark  of  approval.  Felix  hurried  ns 
off  to  a  restaurant: — in  spite  of  be- 
wilderment, and  fatigue,  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  gay  room  so  bril- 
liantly lighted.  A  carte  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  an  obsequious 
gar9on.  Ilindostanec  would  have 
been  as  intelligible  to  me.  I  ap- 
pealed to  Felix ;  he  catered  for  us. 
My  aunt  ate  the  contents  of  her  plat 
in  meek  faith :  it  was  a  i)reparation 
of  veal  and  white  beans  I— a  whole- 
some supper  for  a  weak  digestion. 
Madame  did  not  eat  mucli ;  she  en- 
livened the  meal  by  recounting  the 
incidents  of  the  voyage  with  pre- 
Kaphaelite  elalwration  of  detail. 
Felix  listened  with  the  tenderest 
sympathy.  Excellent  F61ix!  how 
polite  he  was— how  amiable,  and, 
alas!  how  dirty!  He  adored  the 
English,  he  said;  he  wore  always 
the  habits  of  England.  There  waa 
only  one  habit  he  did  not  affect: 
F^lix  was  on  the  merest  bowing 
terms  with  soap  and  water.  It  was 
midnight  when  we  reached  the  esta- 
blishment of  Demoiselles  and  Mrs. 
Desorme.  F61ix  left  ns  at  the  gate. 
He  implored  us  to  command  his  ser- 
vices—he would   be   delighted  to 


rIiow  us  the  wonders  of  Pari-^. 
There  w^as  some  arrangement  ma<l<' 
Iv'tween  him  and  Madame.  Slio 
whisjxjred  mysteriously,  *  II  faut 
que  je  m*occupe  tons  les  matin -^ 
avec  mes  affaires.'  It  was  not  until 
B(nne  time  afterwards,  I  knew  what 
those  affairs  were.  The  demoi- 
selles received  me  very  kindly.  AV<? 
mounted  the  slippery  stairs,  and 
were  shown  our  l)ed  rooms.  Mv 
aunt  looked  aghast,  the  apart- 
ments were  so  far  removed  from 
her  English  ideas  of  comfort. 

Tired  though  I  was,  I  could  not 
sleep ;  there  were  many  reasons  fnr 
my  wakefulness,  reasons  which  took 
an  amoimt  of  M.  Vicat's  powder  to 
exterminate,  lily  aunt  was  mor«' 
fortunate :  she  slept  well,  and  wa  s 
in  high  spirits  when  we  went  down 
to  breakfast.  Mademoiselle  Jose- 
phine Desorme  did  the  honours ; 
she  was  a  very  plain  person.  Some- 
one has  remarked  that  the  Parisian 
face  is  a  compound  of  the  cat  and 
ape.  In  mademoiselle's  face  the  apr 
prepjonderated,  but  it  was  the  reflex 
of  an  amiable  ape.  Ma  foi !  what  a 
skin  she  had  I  Mademoiselle  Lucie, 
her  sister,  was  a  degree  better  look- 
ing ;  she  had  very  good  hair,  which 
she  dragged  from  her  face  a  la  f  'A  /- 
noise.  'Jo  tficho  seulement  de  me 
coiffcr  solidement,'  she  said ;  and  cer- 
tainly her  coiffure  was  so  fo/id^  she 
might  have  been  tossed  in  a  blanket 
without  disarranging  it.  Two  of 
the  lady  boarders  were  present,  to 
whom  we  were  introduced,  Madame 
Anatole  and  her  daughter,  her  jh-- 
titu  dernicre — a  hideous,  squinting 
dwarf.  Madame  was,  I  was  told, 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  well  preserved. 
She  was  tall,  and  upright,  and 
scorned  the  use  of  stays ;  her  eye^ 
had  the  fire  of  youth,  her  gray  hair 
was  plentiful,  her  large  teeth  white, 
strong,  and  perfectly  entire.  She 
was  a  Bed  Hepublican,  who  waded 
with  retrospective  delight  in  the 
bloody  shambles  of  the  first  Bevolu- 
tion.  She  gloated  over  the  agony  of 
the  aristocratic  victims  of  the  guil- 
lotine, and  dilated  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette 
with  fierce  delight  How  cruelly 
contemptuous  was  she  of  our  sym- 
pathetic horror.  'Ah !'  she  would  cry, 
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'Gitoyen  Gitillotme  was  a  leyeller 
magnifique,  when  he  made  to  ran 
the  blood  of  the  aristocrat,  and  the 
blood  of  the  bourgeois.  Was  there 
any  difference  in  the  colour?  N^est- 
oe  pas  qn'il  ^tait  parfiaitement  de  la 
meme  mann  ?'  she  snarled  triumph- 
antly.  When  excited,  her  eyes 
flashed,  foam  flew  from  her  hps, 
and  she  poned  like  a  yicions  old 
eat  My  aunt  had  a  perfect  horror 
of  this  woman.  She  had  been  a 
vidow  many  years,  and  had  lost  all 
her  children  with  the  exception  of 
her  petite  demih'e,  the  miserable 
dwarf,  who  was  the  daily  recipient 
of  pleasant  tokens  of  her  mother's 
sweet  temper.  Of  Monsieur  Anatole, 
Madame  rarely  spoke ;  but  from  the 
little  she  said,  I  should  say  their 
domestic  atmosphere  bad  been  very 
mnrky.  Monsieur  was  safe  from  her 
Teageanoe  now,  lucky  man  1  so  she 
consoled  herself  with  bitter  Titupe- 
ladons  against  the  sex  in  general. 
'Take  my  adyice,  mademoiselle,' 
she  said  to  me  one  day.  'Do  not 
many.  All  men  are  liars.  We  give 
them  our  young  love,  healthy,  vigo- 
rous, strong:  they  give  us — ^what? 
A  rickety,  puny  liking,  a  cr6tin, 
the  spawn  of  idleness  and  vanity. 
We  nurse  this  feeble  creature ;  we 
feed  it  with  soft  words  and  tender 
kisses.  If  we  coax  one  sentient  gleam 
fttan  cette  miserable  petite,  Dieu! 
are  we  not  content?  Our  puny 
nursling  dies  in  our  arms.  We 
weep,  we  bemoan ;  they  who  are  the 
most  imbecile,  will  try  to  animate 
the  loathsome  dead  thing,  will  seek 
to  galvanize  it  into  convulsive 
twitchings.  "Qu'elles  sont  sages, 
ces  femmes-la."' 

Ma  petite  demiere  was,  I  think, 
the  most  light-hearted  creature  I 
have  ever  met  Cruelly  cursed  by 
nature,  snubbed  and  savagely  snarled 
at  by  her  mother,  she  yet  danced 
through  hfe  in  the  merriest  manner 
possible.  She  took  intense  interest 
in  all  the  details  of  the  toilet,  and 
was  perpetually  remodellmg  the 
fiffihion  of  her  dresses. 

There  was  another  inmate  of  the 
demoiselles'  establishment,  who  was 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the 
snuable  Josephine,  a  little  sickly, 
black-^ed  girl,  the  only  child  of 
the  Gomit  and  Countess  St.  Pierre. 


It  was  by  a  mere  accident  C16mence 
was  first  placed  under  Mademoiselle 
Josephine's  care ;  but  her  health  had 
so  much  improved,  her  mother  did 
not  dare  remove  her.  My  aunt  and 
the  child  were  great  friends ;  they 
sat  together  in  the  garden  for  hours. 
The  bonne,  in  her  high  Normandy 
cap,  attended,  staring  with  her  round 
eyes,  and  grinning  with  her  wide 
mouth,  at  my  aunt's  quaint  French. 
La  Comtesse  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  her  child ;  she  had  stayed 
for  weeks  together  at  the  .demoi- 
selles' establishment, — a  great  con- 
descension Josephine  said.  She  was 
coming  again  shortly ;  her  husband 
was  very  averse  to  it,  but  had 
yielded  to  her  wishes.  He  was  a 
proud,  haughty  man,  devoted  to  his 
beautiful  wife,  but  totally  indifferent 
to  his  little  girl,  who,  however, 
much  resembled  him.  Mademoiselle 
was  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Comtesse,  and  even  Madame 
Anatole,  who  detested  aristocrats, 
admitted  her  loveliness.  '  You  have 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  England,'  she 
said. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Madame  Archambaud's  '  affaires ' 
certainly  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
her  time,  but  she  did  at  length  find 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  F^lix  was 
a  most  patient  valet  de  place. 
Under  his  auspices  we  did,  as  Young 
England  has  it,  the  Louvre,  the 
Luxembourg;  we  dragged  through 
the  labyrinth  of  paintings  at  Yer* 
sailles,  sauntered  down  its  quaint 
walks,  and  strolled  into  the  Trianon, 
that  sophisticated  Arcadia,  where 
poor  Marie  Antoinette  played  the 
part  of  Phyllis  with  courtly  Cory- 
dons.  I  wonder  if  the  grave  royal 
clockmaker  took  much  interest  in 
these  pastoraJ  games  ? 

I  was  very  fond  of  walking  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Parisian  Ma- 
dame is  very  great  there.  Dressed 
within  an  inch  of  her  life,  she 
haughtily  surveys  from  her  carriage 
the  humble  pedestrian.  I  like  the 
appearance  of  Madame.  I  saw 
many  fiAces  which  pleased  me 
mightily — piquant  faceB,  with  bright 
eyes,  clear  skins,  full  lips,  and  pert 
little  noses  of  no  particular  archi- 
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teoture.  T  cannot  sp(  .i::  po  favnur- 
ably  of  Pai'ihiau  Moii^iLiir :-  lie  is 
an  ill-l(X)king  aiiimal;  lie  is  fat, 
stunipy,  and  badly  ]»ut  to^xtlicr; 
he  has  short,  sunk  fuitiiros,  and  a 
sallow  dirty  skin.  Tlio  hat  ho  wears 
dots  not  improve  him.  His  hair 
cut  cloi^e,  after  the  fa.shion  of  tho 
enforced  c<.»iffaro  of  her  Majesty's 
gaols,  is  not  Kooming.  He  shaves 
off  his  whiskers,  and  a  livid,  blue 
mark  meanders  over  his  fat  cheeks. 
The  nape  of  his  neck  is  thick  and 
red,  and  his  closely-shaven  hta<.l  re- 
veals it  in  all  its  hideousness.  I  do 
not  like  Parisian  Mossoo:  he  is  rude 
and  ill-bred. 

— it  must  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest victims  of  the  rievolution. 
Monsieur  lives  on  the  reputation  of 
his  forefathers.  He  may  have  some 
polish,  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
drawing-room,  but  in  real  good 
breeding  he  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  any  of  our  Mr.  Smiths.  Mon- 
sieur, as  you  meet  him  in  the 
streets,  in  the  public  promenades, 
railway  carriages,  and  steamboats,  is 
essentially  a  snob.  He  will  push 
you  from  the  trott-oir,  leer  imi)erti- 
nently  at  you,  puff  the  inevitable 
cigar  in  your  face,  and,  horror  of 
horrors,  will  cnichr,  witli  all  its 
sickening  antecedents,  on  the  pave- 
ment at  your  feet.  This  last  disgust- 
ing habit  set^ms  os  natural  to  him 
as  it  is  to  his  favourite  Uma^on. 

Tho  most  polite  men  I  met  in 
Paris  were  the  old  priests;  the 
young  ones  were  surly  enough,  with 
a  chained  devil  in  their  eye,  not  too 
plejLsant  to  look  at. 

We  always  dined  at  a  restaurant 
on  those  days  devoted  to  sight-see- 
ing. Madame  liked  this  arrange- 
ment. She  was  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  by  no  means 
approved  of  Mademoiselle  Jose- 
phine's cuisine.  At  dinner,  she 
would  often  send  telegrams  to  mo 
deprecatory  of  that  amiable  lady's 
soupe  viaigre  and  thin  Bordeaux. 
Madame  must  have  sorely  tried  the 
jMttienco  of  honest  F61ix.  I  have 
seen  her  take  his  plat  from  him  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  put  a 
tempting  morsel  into  bis  mouth; 
she  would  generously  give  him  her 
own  plat,  which  she  did  not  like,  in 


cxcliaiige.  Meek  Felix  under  t]:is 
]>r(>V()oation,  only  shrugged  bis 
slioiilders,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
M)ue  lesjulics  fenmies  sont  capri- 
cieiises.' 

F('lix  was  violently  enamourcHl. 
Ft'lix  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
Madame  Archaml)aud  had  cut  her 
wisdom  teeth  many  years;  she  could 
not  plead  extreme  youth  for  the  de- 
lay. Why  did  not  this  happy  couple 
marry  ?  An  awkward  obstacle  ex- 
isted— it  presented  itself  in  the  un- 
pleasant shape  of  thehving  husband 
of  Madame  1  Let  mo  hapten  to  de- 
l)recate  all  suspicions  unworthy  of 
her  and  her  admirable  Jhiur.^.  Le- 
gally she  was  a  widow.  In  France, 
the  door  to  marriage  leaves  all  hi)|X3 
l)ehind  it.  In  Belgium  tho  laws  aro 
not  so  binding :  there,  as  in  our  own 
free  land,  an  obliging  Judge  Ordi- 
nary unfetters  the  bcjnds  of  tlio>o 
upon  whom  tho  matrimonial  yoke 
presses  too  heavily.  Madame's  ex- 
perience of  the  happy  state  had  in- 
deed been  most  disastrous. 

L'Arabo  (so  she  called  her  ex-hus- 
band) was  a  domestic  tyrant  of  tho 
deepest  dye.  Compared  with  him, 
Quilp  and  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  wcro 
exemplary  husbands.  He  had,  she 
Siiid,  a '  mauvaise  habitude  de  donner 
les  coups  de  pied,  les  soufflets,  &c.' 
Also  he  removed  her  children  from 
her.  When  they  went  into  soci- 
ety, ho  was  all  smiling  devotion 
and  politeness,  but  ho  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  coming  close  to  her, 
and  pinching  her  plump  arms  so 
terribly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  repres.sed  her  screams.  IIo 
varied  his  torture  occasionally,  by 
shutting  her  up  for  days,  with  just 
enough  of  bread  and  water  to  sus- 
tain life.  Besides  these  delicate  at- 
tentions, he  indulged  in  other  manr- 
vaises  hahif,udts  of  SO  glaring  and 
flagrant  a  description,  that  she  had 
httlo  difficulty  in  procuring  a  com- 
plete divorce.  Again  tho  question 
arises :  a  free  woman,  why  did  she 
hesitate  to  reward  her  patient 
adorer?  L'Arabe  would  not  disr- 
gorge  her  dot;  ho  would  not  ad- 
vance anything  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  children.  The  lawyers  had 
hitherto  failed  to  compel  this 
amiable  specimen  of  a  husband  to 
pay  Madame  the  income  the  law 
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awtrded  her.  He  seemed  to  be 
gifted  with  nbiquity.  As  the  Irish- 
man said, '  Ton  looked,  and  there  he 
was;  you  looked  again,  and  there 
he  wasn't* 

At  last  Madame's  lawyers  had  in- 
dnoed  him  to  appoint  a  meeting, 
when  it  was  hoped  they  might  come 
to  some  satis&ctory  arrangemeni 
FoiZa  Us  affaires,  which  occupied 
her  all  the  morning. 

The  first  meeting  with  Monsienr 
took  place  in  the  demoiselles'  salon. 
I  passed  him  in  the  hall;  a  fat,  tall, 
huidsome  man,  who  bowed  to  me 
with  most  deferential  politeness. 
Uadame,  sustained  by  a  glass  of 
Bordeaux,  was  led  into  the  room  by 
the  kind  Josephine.  I  waited  with 
some  anxiety  the  resnlt  of  this  meet- 
mg.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  she 
came  to  me,  her  face  perfectly 
radiant  'N'est-ce  pas  que  c'est 
drole,*  she  cried ;  '  TArabe  est  fu- 
nensement  ^pris.'  He  wished  to 
marry  her  again.  I  trembled  for 
poor  F^lix,  and  yentured  to  say  a 
word.  She  dispelled  my  alarm. 
She  was  not  une  si  grande  hete  as 
again  to  trust  herself  to  the  tender 
fflercies  of  Monsieur,  but  she  fully 
enjoyed  her  position.  An  enamoured 
husband,  an  enamoured  lover,  I'Arabe 
et  Tesclave  alike  kneeling  suppli- 
ants at  her  feet  Whilst  patient 
Felix  was  meekly  toiling  through 
heat  and  dust  to  point  out  objects 
worthy  our  attention,  Madame  was 
enjoying  a  delicious  terror,  lest  we 
should  come  suddenly  upon  I'Araba 
'If  th^  meet,'  she  cried,  with  a  sort 
of  glee,  '  they  will  put  themselves 
to  fight,  ccmTne  les  deux  cf)q8.* 
Forkmately  the  encounter  never 
took  place.  She  dressed  hereelf 
coquettishly  to  receive  TArabo  in 
the  morning,  and  brought  all  the 
artillery  of  her  charms  to  bear  upon 
I'esclave  in  the  afternoon.  She  was 
still  very  much  afraid  of  her  tyrant 
He  made  an  appointment  to  take 
her  to  Versailles.  The  day  arrived. 
I  was  astonished  to  see  her  descend 
en  peifffioir,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
a  woebegone  expression  on  her  face. 
She  had  not  dared  to  refuse  his  in- 
vitation, 60  she  got  up  an  imaginary 
illness,  and  dressed  for  the  situation. 
I  am  certain  he  suspected  the  ruse, 
but  as  both  the  demoiselles  were 


present  when  she  received  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  fiction  and 
take  his  leave.  She  told  me  after- 
wards she  was  convinced  he  had 
only  invited  her  in  order  that  he 
might  pinch  her. 

Poor  Madame !  she  offered  a 
tempting  surface  for  this  little 
amusement  When  I  saw  her  tor- 
turing the  faithful  F^lix  with  her 
capricious  eiiyeuce,  I  caught  my- 
self wondering  if  she  had  tried  that 
same  little  game  upon  I'Arabe,  and 
if  those  mauuaises  habitudes  of  hia 
might  not  have  been  in  part  the 
harvest  of  those  foolish  seeds. 

In  spite  of  delay,  in  spite  of 
I'Arabe,  F61ix  was  a  happy  man. 
He  enjoyed  the  present.  How  gaily 
he  strutted  along,  his  white  hat  on 
one  side,  his  short  blue  coat  tightly 
buttoned  across  his  chest,  his  trou- 
sers of  the  loudest  pattern,  a  sport- 
ing pin  in  his  cravat,  an  umbrella 
in  his  hand !  He  was  proud  of  the 
few  words  of  English  he  knew,  and 
which  he  spoke  with  a  most  villain- 
ous accent  His  parting  words  to 
me  were  always  the  same.  '  Good- 
bye, mees;  God  bless  you;  have 
good  appetite !' 

The  devotion  of  this  amiable 
Fleming  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  England  was  sometimes 
provoking.  He  dragged  me  one 
day  through  that  gloomy  wilderness, 
Pere  la  Chaise,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  in  search  of  a  tomb,  upou 
which  he  had  written  his  name, 
years  ago.  His  triumph  was  great 
when  he  found  it  Our  wanderings 
led  us  to  the  burial-ground  of  little 
children.  Wooden  crosses  mark  tho 
resting-place  of  these  innocents. 
There  was  a  small  coffin  about  to  be 
lowered  whilst  we  were  there.  The 
poor  mother  knelt  in  mute  agony  at 
the  grave.  I  felt  unwilling  to  in- 
trude on  her  sorrow.  Madame 
would  stay.  She  enjoyed  the  spec- 
tacle; she  sobbed,  and  blew  her 
nose  with  intense  pathos.  She  was 
disgusted  with  my  apathy.  'Que 
vous  avez  le  coeur  dur,  mademoiselle ; 
moi,  je  suis  si  sensible.'  This  pas- 
sion for  babies  is  great  amongst 
Frenchwomen.  There  is  a  married 
sister  of  the  demoiselles,  who  has  a 
baby,  which  she  brings  to  their  esta- 
blishment    All  the  women  bend 
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their  knee  to  this  youni^  tyrant.  Its 
varioiis  eccentricities  are  m^'-t  with 
shouts  of  api)roval.  lOven  Rhulamo 
Anatole  melts  into  womanly  tender- 
nCiSs  when  this  infant  is  on  her 
knees. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  came  to 
me  one  day  in  a  state  of  groat  ex- 
citement. The  countess  was  com- 
ing; she  would  be  hero  directly; 
she  would  appear  at  dinner !  Poor 
mademoiselle  was  quite  hot  and  red ; 
she  had  made  some  chanj]^e  in  her 
cuisine  when  this  haughty  lady 
graced  her  table  before.  JMademoi- 
selle  was  rather  too  fond  of  serving 
us  with  homely  dishes.  There  was 
one,  I  remember,  wc  had  sometimes 
— le/oie  da  cochim.  I  shuddered  to 
think  it  might  be  one  of  the  plats 
of  to-day. 

It  is  rarely  anyone  comes  np  to 
the  standard  of  liighly-wrought  ex- 
pectation. The  countess  far  sur- 
passed mine.  She  was  the  most 
l)eautiful  creature  I  have  ever  seen. 
Tall,  and  magnificently  formed,  fair 
as  alabaster,  straight  Grecian  fea- 
tures, violet  eyes,  superbly  lashed, 
luxuriant  rich  brown  hair — from  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  she  was  perfect.  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia  is  such  an  admirer  of  l^eauty, 
she  was  quite  mesmerised  by  this 
lovely  creature. 

Monsieur,  her  husband,  escorted 
her,  and  remained  some  little  time 
in  the  salon.  He  was  the  best-look- 
ing Frenchman  I  had  yet  seen; 
taller  and  better  built  than  ordinary 
Mossoo.  His  features  were  straight, 
and  though  his  hair  was  liideously 
cropped,  the  head  itself  was  well 
poised.  He  was  haughtily  polite, 
but  his  politeness  evidently  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  from 
himself  rather  than  what  was  due  to 
ns.  He  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  but 
he  scarcely  looked  at  his  httle  girl. 
The  poor  child  clung  to  her  mother, 
who  smothered  her  with  caresses. 

It  was  all  very  fine  dining  every 
day  with  a  live  countess.  The  din- 
ners were  better,  but  I  must  confess 
those  social  gatherings  were  infi- 
nitely more  pleasant  before  the  ad- 
vent of  this  noble  lady.  The  light 
merry  chat  of  the  amiable  demoi- 
selles was  hashed,  Madame  Archam- 
baad  was  dumb.    Madame  Anatole, 


with  tnie  republican  spirit,  asserted 
bur  independence  and  equality  by 
ov(^rbcaring  insolence.  The  counta<« 
was  haughtily  reserved;  we  rarely  saw 
h(T,  excepting  at  dinner.  She  passed 
tlie  moraings  in  her  own  room,  with 
her  child.  She  unbent  the  most 
with  my  aunt.  She  was,  x>erhaps, 
grateful  for  the  dear  soul's  kindness 
to  the  little  Cl^mence.  She  listened 
patiently  as  my  poor  aunt  floun- 
dered amongst  the  French  idioms. 
She  occasionally  lifted  her  out  of  tlie 
slough.  The  count  was  the  most 
attentive  of  husbands.  Every  day 
he  called  to  see  his  wife.  He  brought 
her  beautiful  bouquets;  he  loaded 
her  with  presents ;  he  was  devoted 
as  the  callowest  of  boy  lovers.  I 
drew  Madame  Anatole's  attention  to 
tliis  fact.  I  cited  it  in  refutation  of 
her  tira<^les  on  the  fickleness  of  men. 
The  count  must  have  been  married 
some  years.  The  countess  was  se- 
cure of  his  affection,  I  said. 

'Secure,'  cried  this  old  infidel, 
'  as  the  shifting  sand,  as  the  treach- 
erous wave!  She  sleeps  in  the 
paradise  of  fools.  Josephine  was 
secure  of  Napoleon!  When  your 
royal  porker's  kisses  were  warm  on 
Anne  Boleyn's  lips,  where  was  the 
ghttering  axe?  Ah!  And  those 
gay  flutterers,  Mesdames  La  Val- 
liere,  Montespan,  and  La  Fontarges, 
they  died  beloved  by  their  grand 
monarque,  not  in  the  cold  convent 
cell,  with  its  stripes,  aves,  and 
paternosters !    Bah !' 

She  was  a  terrible  old  paganess, 
Madame  Anatole. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Our  next  door  neighbour  was  an 
ex-danseuse  of  the  Royal  Opera. 
France  is  kinder  than  England  to 
these  poor  worn-out  dancing  hacks. 
In  their  old  age  they  are  turned  oat 
to  grass  in  comfortable  pasturage. 
Mademoiselle  Coryph^  was  evident- 
ly in  easy  circumstances.  Her  antece- 
dents were,  I  am  afraid,  more  than 
equivocal ;  but  whatever  her  past 
life  might  have  been,  she  was  rabidly 
anxious  that  the  shadow  of  respect- 
ability should  fall  on  her  declining 
years.  She  strove  for  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition  from  the  de- 
moiselles.    They  were  inexorable. 
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Overtures,  in  the  shape  of  grapes 
ud  pears  from  her  garden,  were 
sternly  repulsed ;  not  the  ghost  of  a 
bow  met  the  humble  and  lowly 
reyerenoe  she  persisted  in  making. 
I  was  weak  enough  to  feel  rather 
sorry  for  her,  though  I  admit  the 
demoiselles  could  not  yery  well 
have  acted  differently.  The  pos- 
sible instUutrices  of  les  jeunes  de- 
inoiseUes  Anfflaises,  to  be  on  the 
fiiintest  bowing  terms  with  one 
tmder  a  social  taboo!  It  was  im- 
possible. 

A  bower  of  roses  was  the  only 
Bepaiation  between  the  garden  of 
the  demoiselles  and  that  of  their 
imworthy  neighbour.  This  was  a 
frequent  source  of  aonoyonce  to  the 
amiable  Josephine. 

It  was  a  hot,  drowsy  afternoon. 
Little  Clemenoe  was  in  the  garden 
with  her  bonne.  Madame  la  Ck>mtes8e 
was  occupied  with  some  embroidery. 
She  had  so  placed  herself  that  she 
cotdd  see  eyery  moyement  of  her 
(Md.  Suddenly  I  saw  her  colour 
heighten.  She  rose  hastily,  and  ran 
down  the  steps  leading  to  the  gar- 
den. I  followed  her  with  my  eyes. 
Little  Cl^mence  was  in  the  arms  of 
theez-danseuse!  She  was  compla- 
cently eating  bons-bons,  giyen  to  her 
by  mademoisella  The  countess 
rnshed  towards  them,  and  dragged 
the  child  somewhat  roughly  away. 
I  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  nor 
the  answer  she  reoeiyed ;  but  I  saw 
a  viperish  glitter  in  mademoiselle's 
eyes.  She  had  hitherto  borne  eyery 
repulse  so  meekly,  I  could  not  ac- 
ooont  for  her  resentment  on  this 
occasion.  The  complexion  of  the 
conntess  was  a  good  deal  brighter 
when  she  returned  to  the  salon. 
She  rebuked  the  bonne  yery  seyerely, 
and  left  the  room  with  the  child  in 
her  arms.  Her  departure  was  the 
signal  for  a  yery  loud  chorus  from 
the  Frenchwomen.  They  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  impertinence  of 
the  danseuse.  So  bitter,  indeed, 
were  they,  that  my  aunt  was  moved 
to  speak  a  few  words  in  defence  of 
the  poor  sinner.  She  eyen  ventured 
to  inculcate  a  little  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  mingle  a  modicum  of 
pity  with  our  censure. 


'Ah,  madame!  what  fine  senti- 
ments! snarled  Madame  Anatole. 
'  Mais  oui,  we  should  be  gentle  and 
pitiful  to  these  poor  lost  ones. 
Pauvre  Perdita  I  how  miserable  she 
is.  She  dresses  in  silks  and  feathers, 
and  fares  sumptuously.  Cruel 
Diane!  toiling  through  the  dust, 
bestow  your  blessing  on  this  un- 
happy one !  She  may  have  robbed 
you  of  your  lover's  heart,  or  weaned 
from  you  your  husbuid's  love.  Ce 
n*est  rien,  quoil  you  prized  that 
feeble  flower,  that  sickly  tree  was 
dear  to  you,  and  Perdita*s  breath 
has  blighted  every  leaf  and  bud  of 
promise.  Ma  chere  Diane,  be  a  good 
Christian,  pity  cette  belle  pechercsso 
H^las !  pour  moi,  I  am  not  a  good 
Christian.  Ah !'  she  continued, 
with  a  fierce  purr,  *  charmarUes  Per- 
ditasi  would  you  had  but  one  head, 
and  would  that  head  were  here  par 
terre,  I  would  put  my  foot  upon 
cette  belle  bete,  and  crush  it  with  less 
remorse  than  I  would  tread  out  the 
life  of  a  crawling  worm.' 

A  day  or  two  passed,  unmarked 
by  any  incident.  The  allotted  period 
for  our  stay  in  Frai^ce  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  It  was  Evening;  my 
aunt  was  writing  in  her  room; 
Madame  la  Comtesse  dressing  for  the 
opera ;  the  amiable  demoiselles, 
busy  as  usual,  remodelling  dresses ; 
and  I  was  playing  picquet  with  the 
Bed  EepubUcan. 

The  bonne  entered  with  a  note 
for  Mademoiselle  Josephine.  Be- 
fore she  had  finished  r^uling  it  she 
had  exhausted  almost  every  inter- 
jection in  the  French  language. 
Her  face  was  a  ghastly  yellow.  She 
concluded  with  an  emphatic  '  Mon 
Dieu !  mais  c'est  impossible  1'  She 
handed  the  note  to  her  sister— its 
effect  on  the  demoiselle  with  ikesolide 
coiffure  was  equally  powerful.  Our 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited.  French 
women  are  not  remarkable  for  reti- 
cence. We  were  inmiediately  taken 
into  Mademoiselle's  confidence. 

The  note  was  from  the  ex-dan- 
seuse.  It  was  written  in  a  bitterly 
ironical  style.  It  oonmienoed  with 
an  elaborate  apology  for  intruding 
her  unworthy  self  on  so  pure  a 
demoiselle.  Was  virtuous  made- 
moiselle acquainted  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  all  the  charming  ladies 
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she  received  intol:er  osifiMishniiiit? 
Above  all,  did  she  know  a]i\t}iiii.c: 
of  the  past  life  of  the  Kuuiit'ul 
comtcsse  ?  Madciiioiscl lO  Con  pi u'-e 
had  much  pleasure  in  in  forming' 
her  of  a  few  partiiMiiars.  Jn  th** 
first  place,  the  soi-di>{nit  eonitc  held 
a  higher  title;  sernndly,  niadanie 
"vras  not  his  wife— ho  was  alnady 
married!  Madenioi.^elle  C.  was  iu 
a  situation  to  fnrnisli  ^hidcnioi- 
selle  J.  with  convincing  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  her  assirtiim. 

I  never  heard  rucIi  a  noise  as  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  note.  A 
howl  of  triumph  from  Madame  Ana- 
tole  (I  knew  she  always  hated  the 
beautiful  aristocrat)  was  followed 
by  a  shrill  demand  that  madomoi- 
Kelle  should  insist  on  the  immediate 
departure  of  aftc  frmmc  itifamt' 
and  her  miserable  petite.  To  this 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice; 
even  the  squinting  dwarf  protested 
she  could  not  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere polluted  by  the  presence  of 
this  cr/iffare  ahomiuahU. 

Poor  Maflemoiselle  Josephine ! 
This  countess  had  been  one  of  her 
great  triumphs.  She  had  hoped 
permanently  to  retain  the  little  Cle- 
mence.  All  her  air-built  castles 
were  destroyed.  She  was,  too,  of  a 
kind,  womanly  nature— the  task 
imposed  was  most  repugnant  to 
her.  I  dreaded  the  coming  meet- 
ing. I  cannot  Ixjar  to  see  a  haughty 
creature  humiliated.  I  pity  the 
poor  spaniel  crouching  under  the 
lash,  but  it  is  more  than  pity  I  feel 
to  see  the  chained  leopardess  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  degradation  of 
blows. 

Like  a  coward,  I  was  about  to 
shrink  quietly  from  the  room :  I  had 
not  time.  My  aunt,  the  countess,  and 
the  count  entered  at  that  moment. 
There  aie  some  scenes  which  photo- 
graph themselves  on  the  brain. 
That  group  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  countess  looked  superb,  her 
natural  loveliness  enhanced  by  a 
perfect  toilette;  she  wore  a  dress 
of  fleecy  black  tulle,  which  admir- 
ably contrasted  with  the  milky 
whiteness  of  her  complexion.  Mon- 
sieur was  haughtily  polite  as  usual. 
He  addressed  a  few  civil  words  to 
Mademoiselle  Josephine.  He  feared 
the  opera  would  not  conclude  before 


nii»lni;rht.  '  Would  mademoiselle,' 
he  in'iuired,  with  a  smile,  'ol'jcct 
to  TLcH^ive  his  wife  into  her  we  li- 
on k-nd  establishment  at  so  lato  an 
hour?' 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Fierce  looks  from  the  Eed  Repub- 
lican and  the  dwarf,  her  daughter, 
impelled  poor  Josephine  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  unwelcome  task- 
She  commenced  with  a  stammer- 
ing apology.  She  had  received  an 
unpleasant  communication:  it  had 
a  reference  to  Madame  la  ComtoFse. 
Mademoiselle  hoped,  nay,  she  Tras 
persuaded,  Madame  would  be  able 
to  give  the  scandal  the  lie. 

The  countess  took  the  note.  Her 
face  became  perfectly  livid.  The 
hope  I  had  indulged  in,  that  the 
accusation  might  perhaps  bo  false, 
died  out  at  sight  of  those  convulsed 
and  bloodless  lips.  Monsieur  was 
scarcely  less  agitated. 

*  Est-ce  vrai  ?*  shrieked  Madame 
Anatole. 

No  answer. 

It  was  then  the  flood-gates  of 
their  wrath  burst  open,  and  abuse 
poured  like  a  torrent  on  the  crimi- 
nals. Every  tongue  found  choice 
epithets  with  which  to  deluge  the 
lovely  sinner.  She  stood  like  a 
beautiful  wild  animal  brought  sud- 
denly to  bay.  The  insults  of  the 
vixenish  Frenchw^omen  stung  her 
into  action.  She  turned  defiantly 
towards  them.  They  continued 
wildly  to  declaim. 

'  Silence,  canaille  !'  thundered 
Monsieur.  '  Courage,  ma  bien 
cherie.  You  have  too  long  honoured 
such  miserable  bourgeoises  with  your 
lovely  presence.  Allons!  We  will 
leave  this  detestable  hole  at  once.' 

With  an  air  of  contemptuous 
insouciance  he  drew  a  cigar  from 
his  case,  and  lit  the  weed  in  the 
sacred  salon. 

Madame  Anatole's  rage  then  knew 
no  bounds.  She  made  as  though 
she  would  rush  upon  the  aristo- 
crats, and  rend  tliem  with  her 
hands.  I  was  sick  and  faint  The 
scene  had  quite  overpowered  me, 
I  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

I  was  arrested  by  piercing  shrieks 
from  the  Frenchwomen,  a  cry  like 
the  howl  of  a  wild  beast  from  the 
count. 
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From  out  that  burning  mass  came 
woidSj  even  in  their  iwrill  agony. 


Great  God!  The  room  was  dim 
with  smoke.  The  countess  was  a 
sheet  of  flame! 

The  unhappy  man,  in  his  excite- 
ment, had  thrown  the  lighted  paper 
with  which  he  had  kindled  his  cigar, 
all  a-blaze,  upon  her  dress. 

Ail  that  I  nave  detailed  occurred 
80  lapidly,  and  I  had  been  so  in- 
terested in  watdiing  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene,  I  had  not  ob- 
serred  my  auni 

God  grant  I  neyer  again  see  such 
dumb  despair,  such  concentrated 
misery,  as  met  my  eyes  when  I 
looked  at  her  in  this  moment  of 
honor. 
Was  I  awake,  or  dreaming  ? 

ng  ma 
i£rill 
pore  in  English  accent, '  Aunt  The- 
odosia!  Save,  oh  save  me  1' 

With  wild  entreaties  to  me  to 
keep  away,  my  aunt  rushed  towards 
her.  The  count  was  striving  with 
his  bare  hands  to  put  out  the  cruel 
flames.  My  aunt  wore  a  dress  of 
velvet  She  enclosed  the  burning 
sufferer  in  her  arms.  She  looked 
with  frantic  dismay  about  the  room. 
Alas!  there  was  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  bare  uncarpeted  floor, 
the  muslin-festooned  windows.  The 
Frenchwomen  had  run  shrieking 
from  the  room.  I  felt  suffocated; 
mj  head  swam ;  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  fainted. 

When  consciousness  returned,  I 
fom)d  myself  lying  on  my  bed. 
Madame  Archambaud  was  with  me. 
She  was  crying  bitterly.  She  had 
a  kind  heart  in  spite  of  her  selfish- 
ness.  In  answer  to  my  questions, 
she  told  me  the  poor  lady  was  in 
the  next  room.  She  was  fright- 
frilly  bomi  Monsieur  had  rushed 
like  one  distracted  for  the  doctor. 
My  annt  was  with  her. 

'  This  Comteese.  Was  she'  (I  saw 
Madame  was  bursting  with  curio- 
f'ity)'wBS  she  indeed  the  cousin  of 
Mademoiselle?'  She  understood  a 
little  English,  and  had  rightly  inter- 
preted the  words  which  came  from 
that  burning  mass. 

It  was  not  a  time  for  covering 
deformity  with  conventional  gar- 
ments—not a  time  for  whitened 
sepulchres  and  gilded  lies.  Death, 
in  its  worst  form,  was   hovering 


over  this  beautiful  sinner.  Worldly 
shame  was  absorbed  in  overwhelm- 
ing pity.  I  said  she  was  indeed  mj 
cousin. 

There  was  a  noise  of  angry  voices 
below.  Madame  went  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  this  tumult.  She  re- 
turned in  a  few  moments,  her  face 
purple  with  indignation. 

'  The  wicked  women !  the  cruel 
hearts!'  she  cried.  '  They  insist 
that  the  poor  lady  be  instantly  re- 
moved. And  that  horrid  old  woman 
Madame  Anatole  has  woke  up  the 
little  Glemence  to  tell  her  that  her 
mother  is  a  bad  woman,  and  has 
been  burnt  for  her  wickedness  1' 

Such  a  statement  would  haye 
fired  an  angel.  I  got  up  at  once. 
Passion  gave  me  strength.  I  went 
first  to  Mjidemoiselle  Josephine. 
She  was  not  difficult  to  manage.  It 
was  easy  to  see  she  was  only  the 
tmwilling  agent  of  others.  '  Ma- 
dame Anatole,'  she  murmured. 
'  Leave  her  to  me,'  I  said.  My 
energy  carried  all  before  ma  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  Bed  Repub- 
lican. I  did  not  think  my  French 
would  have  served  me  so  well.  I 
lashed  her  savagely  with  my  tongua 
Every  word  must  have  left  a  mark. 
The  old  woman  was  dumb  from 
suppressed  rage.  I  did  not  wait 
until  she  had  regained  her  speech — 
I  did  not  wait  for  her  ill-omened 

Eurr.  My  next  thought  was  the 
ttle  Glemenca  The  poor  child 
was  in  an  agony  of  grief.  She  cried 
perpetually  for  her  mamma,  her 
beautiful  mamma.  I  took  her  in 
my  arms.  I  comforted  her  as  best 
I  could.  I  told  her  she  should  see 
her  mamma.  I  exhausted  all  my 
art  to  soothe  her.  She  became 
more  calm,  and  then  I  left  her  with 
her  bonne.  I  went  to  the  sick-room. 
I  di^ed  entering  it.  I  dreaded 
the  sight  I  must  see.  My  aunt  met 
me  at  the  door :  she  looked  ten 
years  older.  The  room  was  dark- 
ened— ^not  so  dark  but  that  I  saw, 
extended  on  the  bed,  the  total  wreck 
of  what  an  hour  ago  was  beautiful. 
The  doctor  was  there ;    he  could 

give  no  hope.  We  could  scarcely 
esire  ii  '  She  will  not  sufier 
long,'  he  said.  Monsieur  stood  by 
the  bed.  The  first  agony  of  his 
grief  was  over.    He  appeared  to  me 
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a  little  too  eagerly  anxious  about 
bis  own  burnt  Imuds.  It  was  evi- 
deut  he  couUl  not  associate  that 
bhsterod,  red,  disti^ured  face  witli 
the  lovely  bein^^:  he  had  so  wildly 
worshipperl.  There  was  almost  a 
look  of  disgust  in  his  eyes  when 
they  were  turned  towards  the  suf- 
ferer. I  saw  it,  and  I  despised  him 
for  it  Did  she  see  it  too?  God 
help  her!  I  think  she  did.  She 
was  quite  calm.  She  wished  to  bo 
alone  with  Aunt  Theodosia,  and 
then  to  SCO  her  child.  Monsieur 
got  up  a  tableau  at  this.  *  Did  his 
l:)eloved  angel  wish  him  to  leave 
herV  &c.,  (fee.;  but  I  saw  he  was 
by  no  means  sorry  to  go.  Honest 
Felix  was  worth  a  million  such  as 
he! 

She  died  the  next  day.  My  aunt 
waa  with  her  to  the  last  She 
closed  those  poor  eyes ;  she  poured 
balm  into  that  fleeting  soul. 

Enclosed  in  a  magnificent  coffin, 
the  body  was  removed  by  Monsieur's 
orders  to  his  hotel.  We  left  the 
house  an  hour  afterwards:  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof  with  IMadamo  Anatole. 
Wo  took  the  httle  Clemence  and 
her  bonne  with  us.  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  offered  no  opposition : 
she  rejoiced  at  our  departure.  It 
was  an  exodus  of  lepers. 

Kind  Felix  had  engaged  apart- 
ments for  us  in  a  street  near  the 
Madeleine.  Thither  wo  removed. 
My  aunt  and  the  child  were  so 
prostrated  by  their  grief  it  required 
all  my  efforts  to  sustain  them. 
After  the  funeral  my  aunt  wrote  to 
Monsieur,  appointing  a  meeting. 
Ho  came,  clad  in  the  severest  sables, 
his  features  arranged  to  suit  his 
dress.  He  was  acting  the  role  of 
the  disconsolate  lover.  He  made 
the  most  of  his  burnt  hands :  they 
were  but  shghtly  injured,  but  ho 


carried  one  in  a  sling.  I  explainetl 
to  liiin  my  aunt's  wishes  with  re<?ard 
to  Clemence :  he  eagerly  closed  with 
her  proi>osal  to  adopt  the  child. 
He  made  some  liberal  offers  about 
money,  but  these  were  sternly  re- 
fused. Clemence  was  to  go  with  us 
to  England.  My  aunt  would  pro- 
vide for  her.  She  was  never  to 
know  the  secret  of  her  mother's 
shame.  Monsieur  winced  a  little  at 
this,  but  he  soon  rallied. 

'  Did  he  wish  to  see  his  child?' 
I  asked.  '  There  was  no  occasion/ 
he  said;  'it  would  be  better  not.' 
With  all  his  hypocrisy  he  did  not 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  the  fond 
fiather.  He  was  a  contemptible  crea- 
ture, this  count — ^a  miserable  coun- 
terfeit—rags  and  sawdust  tricked 
out  with  fair  seemings.  We  never 
saw  him  again. 

Madame  Archambaud  came  to 
bid  us  good-bye.  She  was  in  higli 
spirits,  and  wore  a  resplendent  bon- 
net She  was  about  to  start  for 
Belgium.  L'Arabe  had  insisted  on 
escorting  her  to  the  station. 
L'esclave  would  follow  .by  tho 
afternoon  train. 

We  left  France  as  soon  as  my 
aunt  and  the  child  were  fit  to 
travel.  We  returned  to  England 
via  Boulogne.  The  steamer  was 
crowded  with  Englishmen:  it  re- 
freshed me  to  see  the  fine  figures, 
well-poised  heads,  and  straight  fea- 
tures of  my  tawny-bearded  country- 
men. 

Little  Clemence  flourishes  in  tho 
pure  air  of  North  Loomshire.  She 
IS  the  pet  of  our  household.  Undo 
Gilbert  and  Aunt  Jane  think  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  but  they  say 
nothing.  They  dare  not  allude  to 
tiie  blue  chamber — the  door  is  her- 
metically closed.  The  family  secret 
sleeps  beneath  a  costly  mausoleum 
across  the  Channel. 

T.  K. 
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I  WAS  for  ten  years  a  clerk  in  the 
—  Department  of  the  public 
semoe— dyu  service  as  we  liked  it 
to  be  called— and  I  look  back  to  the 
time  with  favour,  as  one  that  in- 
doded  some  of  the  most  quietly 
comfortable  days  I  have  ever  spent 
'Thore  is  no  greater  grief  than  to  be 
nundfdl,  in  trouble,  of  happiness 
that  is  gone  for  ever/  said  Fiancesca 
to  Dsnte,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in 
the  second  circle  of  the  inferno; 
and  80 1,  placed  since  the  resignation 
of  my  derkship,  amidst  cares  and 
excitements,  wluch,  if  more  money- 
bringing  than  my  old  employment, 
are  incomparably  more  wearing, 
look  back  from  the  troubled  waters 
in  which  I  struggle,  to  the  placid 
calm  in  which  I  once  lay  at  ease. 

At  tiie  time  I  entered  Somerset 
House  I  was  a  mere  lad,  something 
under  seventeen  years;  but  the  fact 
tbat  I  was  to  receive  got,  for  the 
first  year's  service  made  me  feel 
lilce  one  of  much  larger  growth. 
I  have  yet  amongst  the  few  letters 
which  I  keep  as  sacred,  one  from 
mj  kind  old  uncle  who  had  busied 
himself  to  get  me  the  berth,  in 
which  he  congratulates  me  on  being, 
at  my  then  age,  '  independent,  and 
an  esquire  to  boot.'  This  second 
eaose  for  rejoicing  wba  a  great  mat- 
ter. The  thermometer  of  my  vanity 
went  suddenly  up  to  the  hiehest 
point  on  the  index;  and  my  kins- 
iblk  and  acquaintance  were,  no 
donbt,  immensely  amused,  as  they 
flaw  me  strut,  walk  stiffl}',  and  go 
like  Agag,  delicately,  in  my  new 
character. 

I  have  since  had  reason  to  know 
that  procuring  the  appointment  as 
my  good  imcle  did,  had  been  a 
work  of  trouble,  though  he  ever 
regarded  it  as  a  labour  of  love. 
There  had  been  much  begging 
and  soliciting,  much  going  about 
from  this  member  to  that  minister, 
much  that  was  not  congenial  to  a 
proud  man,  to  be  done  before  the 
concession  was  granted.  My  uncle 
had  served  long  and  faithfully,  and 
had  earned  the  friendship  of  many 
people  worth  knowing ;  but  he  had 
at  this  time  been  twelve  years  on 
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the  retired  list;  and  in  order  to  do 
me  the  service  he  desired,  it  behoved 
him  to  address  men  who  had  taken 
office  when  he  was  thinking  of 
leaving  it,  men  who  did  not  know 
him — ^to  drag  his  own  services  and 
merits  into  the  light— to  him  a  truly 
hateful  task — and  to  solicit  as  a 
favour  that  which  the  powers  of  a 
few  years  back  would  have  conceded 
as  a  right. 

The  request  was  granted,  how- 
ever, and  I  'joined '  as  soon  as  the 
official  letter  came,  announcing  my 
appointment  Thoee  were  days  be- 
fore the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers were  set  to  work,  when  a  bit  of 
patronage  was  something  really 
worth  bestowing,  not  being  clogged 
with  the  drawbacks  of  an  inquisition 
into  one's  'accomplishments.'  To 
be  sure  there  was  a  sort  of  inquiry 
into  what  we  could  do,  akin  to  that 
which  frightened  their  senses  out  of 
candidates  for  the  naval  service 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Naval 
College.  The  sucking  admirals 
were  bound  to  answer  questions  as 
to  their  age,  the  influence  through 
which  they  had  been  nominated, 
and  their  capability  of  spelling 
cro'-j*k  yard  (cross-jack  yard).  I 
was  qu^oned  by  the  head  of  the 
department— K)r  rather,  as  I  remem- 
ber, by  the  chief  clerk— upon  the 
first  two  points,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
third,  which  might  be  deemed  foreign 
to  my  duty,  I  was  asked  if  I  coiSd 
read  and  write;  and,  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  was  admitted  to 
benefit  of  clergy  without  being  put 
to  proof.  The  examination  was 
slight,  certainly,  but  perhaps  all 
that  was  warranted  by  the  nature 
of  the  work  I  had  to  perform.    The 

fEtct  that  Sir  Charles had  given 

me  the  appointment  was  guarantee 
sufficient  for  my  breeding  and  social 
status ;  and  the  educational  t^t  by 
which  I  was  tried  (?)  was,  as  I  now 
think,  ample  to  insure  an  efficient 
person  to  do  the  work  which  was 
allotted  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  the  high  commission 
which  now  selects  the  public  ser- 
vants from  a  given  number  of 
nominees.    Its  creation  may  be  a 
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necessary  concession  to  the  greater 
general  knowlt?dgo  whioli  \yo\?>  now- 
a-days  are  said  to  pf^ssess.  It  may 
be  right  to  make  sburpness,  in  an- 
swering questions  on  several 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  criterion 
to  which  all  aspirants  to  public  em- 
ployment should  be  brought.  All 
I  have  to  observe  is,  tliat  an  inferior 
order  of  men,  that  is  to  say  inferior 
in  point  of  manners  and  social 
standing,  is  let  into  the  public  ser- 
vice than  used  to  Ix)  the  case,  and 
that  my  experience  convinces  me 
this  great  sharpness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  examination  papers,  is  not 
shown  to  advantage  in  the  copying 
of  letters  or  the  casting  up  of  totals. 
Perhaps  the  public  service  does  not 
suffer  directly  in  consequence  of  the 
first ;  but  1  fancy  it  is  a  loser  by 
the  second,  which  is  said  to  be  its 
gain.  The  vanquisher  of  several 
competitors  in  a  struggle  for  a  place, 
is  apt,  by  virtue  or  vice  of  his 
victory,  to  think  himself  qualified 
for  higher  things  than  those  he  is 
set  to  work  on ;  to  become  dissatis- 
fied because  his  powers  are  not 
recognized  and  rewarded  with  higher 
place  and  higher  pay ;  and  to  make 
the  interests  of  the  service  subserve 
his  own  whilst  he  looks  out  for 
some  other  employment  where  he 
fancies  he  will  shine  more  brUliantlv. 
This  at  least  is  the  suggestion  of  my 
experience — perhaps  of  my  prejudice 
— on  which  latter  ground  I  will  say 
nothing  further  on  the  subject. 

The  head  of  my  departaient,  Sir 
Thomas  Dod,  was  a  man  whose 
style  and  manner  were  of  the  pro- 
per oflBcial  tyi)e.  Dignified,  but  not 
supercilious,  firm  and  deliberate  of 
speech,  decided  but  courteous  in 
action,  he  was  much  respected  by 
the  members  of  the  Board,  £ind  had 
a  great  influence  over  them,  which 
he  used  beneficently  for  the  good  of 
those  under  him.  He  had  invented 
a  machine  for  improving  the  means 
of  cooking  aboard  ship;  had  sug- 
gested some  alterations  in  the  con- 
struction of  life-buoys;  and  was 
introducer,  if  not  inventor,  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fuel  by  which  small 
coal  could  be  utilized,  and  stowage 
could  be  saved  in  coal  bunks.  He 
was,  besides,  an  excellent  admini- 
strator; altogether  a  most  fit  man 


for  his  place,  and  a  very  valualnc 
public  servant.  His  government  of 
the  department  was  e(j[ual,  and  ge- 
nerally respected.  He  earned  and 
had  the  honour  due  to  those  who 
do  thoroughly  whatsoever  their 
hands  find  to  do — those  who  go 
upon  the  time-approved  principle  of 
'  sweating  for  duty,  not  for  hire.' 
We  were  all  much  pleased,  as  at  an 
honour  done  to  ourselves,  when  tho 
riband  of  tho  Bath  was  given  to 
him  on  his  retirement  after  fift)' 
years  of  service :  we  were  all  sorry, 
as  men  who  love  a  friend,  when  we 
heard  that  he  was  dead. 

I  well  remember  the  day  on  which 
I  first  'joined.*  After  the  exer- 
citations  under  the  chief  clerk,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
which,  including  the  two  hours  I 
had  to  wait  before  the  chief  clerk 
could  attend  to  me,  brought  the 
day  to  the  feig  end  of  morning ;  tho 
clerk  to  whose  branch  I  was  re- 
mitted for  duty,  told  me  there  was 
no  need  to  begin  work  that  day, 
and  bidding  mo  attend  at  the  office 
by  ten  next  morning,  sent  me  away 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

A  strange  sort  of  fortune  hJK 
waited  on  me  from  my  birth.  Di- 
viding the  events  of  hfe  into  three 
classes,  major,  minor,  and  minim, 
my  fortime  has  always  favoured  me 
in  the  few  which  rank  under  the 
first,  and  has  invariably  crossed  nie 
in  respect  of  the  many  in  the  last 
two.  I  am  unlucky  in  trifles— the 
small  matters  which,  if  they  go 
wrong,  are  more  difficult  to  endiu^ 
than  greater  troubles.  I  happen  io 
go  out  just  before  some  one  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see,  calls  upon  me. 
People  upon  whose  arrangements  I 
have  made  mine  depend,  deceive 
me.  If  there  be  an  error  in  a  time 
table,  I  am  he,  who,  relying  upon 
the  table,  arrives  at  the  station  only 
to  learn  that  the  train  I  meant  to 
use  has  been  discontinued. 

Now,  whereas  my  getting  the  ap- 
pointment in  the Department 

was  apparently  one  of  the  great 
events  of  my  life,  fortune  favoured 
me  in  obtaining  it ;  but  having  done 
that,  she  seems  to  have  thought  her 
duty  done,  and  to  have  allowed  me 
to  fall  easily  under  the  yoke  of 
'minor 'and 'minim,'  Thnslfound 
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in  '  joimng/  that  tlie  yacaocy  I  was 
appointed  to  fill  was  the  laat  of  a 
Dumber  which  had  been  made  by 
the  saperaimuation  of  all  the  oldsters 
in  the  office.  There  was  a  super- 
abondanoe  of  young  blood.  In  my 
own  class  there  were  many  men  my 
semoiB  in  the  service  who  were  my 
juniors  in  age.  In  the  class  above 
there  was  not  a  single  gray  hair, 
and  there  was  but  one  man  in  it 
upon  whom  the  badge  of  Elisha 
had  been  placed — and  that,  not 
thiongh  age,  for  the  man  had  lost 
his  hiur  when  ill  with  a  £9ver.  Not 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  first  class 
had  toached  his  fortieth  year.  The 
chi^  clerk  had  but  reached  his 
fiftieth;  and  to  add  to  the  draw- 
back made  by  all  this  youthfulness, 
there  was  scarce  a  man  among  the 
whole  set  who  was  not  hale  and 
strong,  and  as  likely  to  live  to  take 
prcmiotion  when  it  should  come,  as 
be  was  certain  to  growl  and  grum- 
ble until  it  actually  came.  It  was 
a  bad  look  out  for  l^e  juniors. 

How  many  times  have  we  cal- 
culated the  chances  of  life  in  those 
honest  fellows  with  whom  we  were 
daily  thrown!  With  what  mixed 
feelings  of  regret  we  heard  of  the 

dangerous  illness  of  M I    What 

a  wicked  scanning  was  there  of  the 
certificates  of  illness  sent  in  from 

time  to  time  by  M ^'s  physicians  I 

Was  there  not  a  spice  of  hypocrisy 
about  the  words  of  welcome  with 

which  M (he  was  high  up  in  ti^e 

fieooiid  class)  was  received  back  after 
bis  eight  months'  bout  of  sickness?' 
Was  there  not  a  falling  o£f  irom  th^ 
estimation  in  which  we  all  had 
holden  him?  Did  we  not  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  look  upon  him  as  a 
deceiver— one  who  had  done  us  a 
veiy  considerable  wrong  ?  Had  he 
not  given  rise  to  thoughts  of  which 
ve  ourselves  were  perhaps  hardly 
conscious?  Were  not  our  intents 
nther '  wicked  than  charitable  ?'  and 
had  not  his  return  revealed  these 
thoughts  to  us  in  all  their  naked 
Bsughtiness — shown  us  of  what 
'coarse  metal  we  were  moulded?' 

Was  there  not  a  fecJing  almost  of 
satisfaction,  a  sort  of  complacent 
mental  undercurrent  psuialang  of 
the  unhallowed,  when  we  heani  of 
W — ^'b  death?    We  had  liked  the 


man — been  ever  well  with  him,  and 
were  truly  grieved  at  his  sudden 
removal ;  but  our  grief  was  for  the 
man,  not  the  clerk.  We  mourned 
our  friend,  we  could  not  regret  the 
vacancy. 

Surely  M.  de  BochefoucauM  must 
have  had  such  as  we  in  his  mind's 
eye  when  tie  decided  to  write  down 
that  libellous  maxim  of  his,  that 
'  There  is  something  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  greatest  friends  which 
is  not  displeasing  to  us.' 

But  my  duty  in  the  department 
Alas!  how  different  from  what  I 
had  expected.  Not  mine  to  move 
the  slightest  wheel  in  the  huge 
machine  with  which  the  de- 
partment did  its  business;  not 
mine  to  suggest,  or  to  receive  con- 
fidences; not  mine  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  the  official  mind,  or  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  those 
Themistes— those  simple  but  awful 
decrees — which  carried  dismay  into 
tlie  bosoms  of  contractors,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  persuaded  them 
of  our  unbusinesslike  ways.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  write  even  the 
most  unimportant  minutes,  nor  to 
compose  the  letters  which  had  to  be 
written  upon  them.  During  the 
whole  ten  years  of  my  service  I 
attained  not  to  the  dignity  of  official 
letter  writing. 

Smile  not,  reader,  at  the  use  of 
this  word  'dignity.'  Let  me  tell 
you  it  is  no  mean  art  which  enables 
a  man  to  wag  his  official  ^en  with 
grace;  to  know  exactly  m  what 
key  to  pitch  the  departmental  pipe; 
to  snub  without  being  coarse ;  to  be 
honied  without  bdng  servile ;  to  be 
insolent  without  being  vulgar.  No 
'prentice  hand  could,  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter,  convey  a  sense  of 
the  relation  existing  between  writer 
and  correspondent,  so  as  to  impress 
the  latter  withal,  and  yet  not  bluntly 
inform  him  of  it.  What  skill  is  not 
wanted  to  perceive  the  occasion 
which  warrants  the  assurance  ot 
'  having  the  honour  to  be '  instead 
of  simply  '  being,'  the  servant  of  a 
man.  As  fJEtr  as  incivility  is  re- 
moved from  obsequiousness,  so  &r 
is  the  distance  between  '  I  have  to 
acquaint  you,'  and  'I  have  the 
honour  to  request  yon  will  be 
pleased  to  move.'    There  are  signs 
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of  dudgeon  about  the  former,  proofs 
of  '  I  must  do  it,  tliough  against  my 
"will,*  which  are  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  latter.  The  one  is  played  on 
the  E  chord  of  arrogance,  the  other 
on  the  very  *  bass  string  of  hu- 
mility.' A  man  to  whom  the  one 
greeting  came,  could  not  in  his 
wildest  dreams  hope  eve^  to  be  al- 
lowed within  arms  length;  the 
receiver  of  the  other  might  suppose 
in  the  sender  a  desire  to  l)e  per- 
mitted to  lick  his  hand.  The  first 
"was  used  in  writing  to  contractors, 

and    the    others  whom    the  

Department  presupposed  to  be  sailers 
round  it.  The  second  was  em- 
ployed in  letters  to  high  public 
oflScers,  got  at  by  means  of  their 
deputies  or  joint  secretaries.  Be- 
tween the  two  lay  an  intermediate 
form,  saying  that  our  chief '  begged 
to  acquaint.*  This  was  used  for  let- 
ters to  those  whose  rank  might  be 
considered  equal  to  that  of  the  head 
of  our  department.  Last  and  least 
was  a  form  as  unceremonious  as  a 
writ,  in  -which  '  John  Jones  was  in- 
formed,' without  anything  to  soften 
the  way  for  the  information. 

Thus  much  on  the  art  of  oflBcial 
letter-writing.  More  might  be  said 
on  the  score  of  broad  margins; 
printed  directions  to  correspondents 
now  to  write  letters  back  again ;  the 
arbitrary  use  of  capital  letters ;  the 
mysteries  of  the  envelopes,  and  the 
Iranking  of  the  same;  but  space 
mil  not  admit  of  it. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  reader,  an 
•elegant  hand-press — having  on  one 
side  a  printer's  ink  pad,  on  the  other 
an  India  rubber  cushion.  Between 
the  two  was  a  moveable  stamper, 
working  from  one  to  the  other  by 
being  raised  and  then  depressed  by 
the  hand.  In  the  stamper  was  an 
engraved  seal,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  our  department.  By  press- 
ing this  on  to  the  printing-pad  the 
die  became  inked,  and  by  bringing 
the  die  over  on  to  a  paper  lying  on 
the  cushion  opposite,  an  impression 
of  the  seal  was  obtained.  This  im- 
pression was  recognized  by  the 
Post  Office,  and  allowed  of  our  let- 
ters passing  without  charge.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  this  stamp  should 
not  be  exposed  for  common  use. 


A  clerk  was  therefore  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  his  duty  it 
was  to  pass  and  repass  the  stamp 
between  the  printing-pad  and  the 
letters  to  be  franked.  That  duty, 
reader,  was  mine.  For  the  space  of 
four  years  a  twist  of  my  hand  bafle 

the  letters  of  the Department 

go  free.  After  that  time  I  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  copiers, 
and  there  I  continued  till  the  day  I 
quitted  the  service.  For  me  pro- 
motion came  not  from  the  east,  nor 
from  the  west,  nor  from  any  other 
point  of  the  compass.  I  waited  till 
tired  of  waiting,  and  then  committed 
myself,  in  the  hope  of  better  things, 
to  the  waters  of  life  in  which  I  have 
since  swum. 

D was  an  expert  in  the  art  of 

letter-writing.  He  had  charge  of 
the  correspondence  division,  which 
no  one  could  have  managed  bctt«?r. 
His  the  tact  and  discrimination 
which  I  have  spoken  of  as  essential  : 
his  the  disposition  to  give  all  the 
honour  to  whom  it  was  strictly  due, 
but  not  to  bestow  it  superfluously 
upon  any  one.  Who  but  he  knew 
the  exact  qualities  of  different 
knighthoods,  the  nice  degrees  of 
dignity,  and  the  relative  imporianco 
of  authorities?  His  style  was  for- 
cible and  perspicuous.  He  quickly 
grasped,  and  as  soon  expressed,  an 
idea.  He  did  well  as  a  clerk,  but 
because  it  was  his  duty,  not  because 

he  liked  the  work.  D 's  ancestors 

had  been  of  the  English  gentry 
ever  since  such  a  class  existed. 
They  had  most  of  them  served  in 
the  army,  and  as  he  sometimes 
said  in  half  apology  for  himself,  he 
was  the  first  of  the  family  for 
five  generations  who  had  not  car- 
ried a  sword.  His  predilections 
were  thoroughly  militai^r — ^he  hated 
the  confinement  and  irksomeness  of 
an  office,'  and  would  I  believe,  but 
for  his  amiable  wife  and  Imirn, 
have  shown  his  indentures  a  fair 
pair  of  heels.  He  raised  the  first 
company  of  Volunteers  the  office  af- 
forded, and  delighted  in  the  drilling 
of  his  men  of  war  fen  more  than  in 
the  movements  of  his  pen.  He  was 
to  the  backbone  a  gentleman,  in- 
capable of  a  mean  'brick,  and  this 
checked  to  proper  boundis  the  ten- 
dency of  his  disposition  which  led 
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him  to  introdnoe  the  discipline 
mHitarinto  the  duties  of  civil  office. 

I  lemember  he  had  a  morbid 
h&tred  for  Jews:  he  would  have  no 
dealings  witii  them  on  his  own  ac* 
oonnt,  and  could  scarcely  reconcile 
his  conscience  with  his  dnty,  which 
KHinifed  him  not  unfrequentlj  to 
viite  letters  to  the  children  of  IsDraeL 
He  was  a  strict  Conservatiye,  and 
always  spoke  ill  of  Cromwell,  giving 
yoa  to  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  fiimily  had  lost  much  pro- 
perty in  consequence  of  the  civQ 
tioables.  He  was  a  good  hater,  and 
a  trustworthy  firiend.  Many  liked 
him,and  some  did  not  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  other  day  that  he  had  been 
piomoted  to  the  first-class  section. 

K was  a  merry  httle  Irish- 
man, with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes ; 
a  T^  dragon  for  work  when  he 
was  in  the  humour  for  it,  but  with 
an  nnhappy  faculty  of  doing  the 
work  all  wrong.  He  had  to  keep 
letters  addressed  to  the  department 
after  they  had  been  done  with. 
Under  his  care  the  letters  remained 
till  wanted  for  reference,  and  some- 
times  even  after  that,  for  often  they 
were  not  forthcoming  from  the  care- 
fully tied-up  bundles  in  which  he 
had  stowed  them  away.  They  were 
here,  or  they  were  there,  or  they 

were  nowhere;  K was  often  at 

&ult  about  them.  Not  so,  however, 
about  the  comparative  qualities  of 
dogs,  or  the  merits  of  breech-load- 
ing guns.  On  both  these  topics  he 
was  perfectly  at  home,  and  could 
talk  by  the  hour  about  the  points  of 
a  horse.  His  accounts  of  'moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field'  bor- 
dered strangely  on  the  marvellous, 
but  they  were  none  the  worse  for 
that  In  his  dress  he  affected  the 
sportsman.  I  remember  one  winter 
he  came  back  from '  leave,'  bringing 
with  him  a  portrait  of  himself  in 
hunting  costume,  donned,  as  we  used 
to  tell  him,  for  a  poor  ten  days  in 
theyear.  All  of  us  liked  the  man  for 
his  good-humour  and  genuineness. 
When  last  I  called  upon  him,  he  was 
still  at  his  Record  Office,  tying  up 
fresh  accretions  of  public  business. 

How  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  speak 
of  a  man  about  whom  one  has  not  a 
single  unpleasant  recollection!  Such 
a  pleasure  I  experience  when  I  think 


of  P .    He  was  in  many  ways  a 

strange  fellow,  with  habits  eccen- 
tric, some  perhaps  grotesque,  yet 
also  so  far  out  of  the  conmion  as  to 
be  untainted  by  a  suspicion  of  im- 
purity or  vice.  Nature  had  not 
&YOTued  him  by  giving  him  per- 
sonal beau^,  and  he  did  not  strive 
to  make  his  body  amends  by  the 
assistance'  of  tailors  or  cunning 
workmen.  His  limbs  were  heavy, 
and  moved  awkwardly,  a  defect  in- 
creased by  lameness,  resulting  from 
an  illness  which  nearly  cost  hun  his 
life.  He  was  feur  from  possessing 
the  hel  air,  and  would  have  been 
gazed  at  through  many  eyeglasses 
had  he  ventured  to  frequent  the 
&shionable  walks  of  the  citizens. 
He  invariably  wore  a  black  suit, 
made  of  second  quality  cloth,  hard, 
rough  boots,  and  a  hat  which  was 
the  wonder  of  the  office.  Had  you, 
who  did  not  know  him,  met  him  in 
the  street,  you  would  have  failed 
altogether  to  guess  his  occupation 
from  his  appearance.  He  had  not 
the  port  or  look  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  was  the  last  man  that  could  be 
taken  for  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer ;  and 
had  not  the  air  of  unhurriednesa 
and  insouciance  which  marks  the 
government  clerk.  You  could  not 
have  taken  him  for  a  mechanic,  if 
you  had  seen  his  face,  which  was  a 
very  noticeable  one  —  thoughtful 
even  to  aniuousness,  nervous,  and 
bearing  on  a  somewhat  rough  out- 
side unmistakeable  signs  of  the 
gentle  spirit  within.  He  was,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  gentle- 
minded  man  I  ever  met  With  a 
large  stock  of  good  sense,  he  had  a 
lofty  romanticness  about  him  very 
beautiful  to  see.  It  never  led  him 
into  extravagance,  while  it  urged 
him  to  use  his  strong  practical  facul- 
ties in  the  doing  of  much  that  often 
goes  hurtfiilly  undone.  He  had  a 
clear  perception  of  the  small  wants 
incidental  to  his  fellows.  He  knew 
all  t^e  depths  and  shoals  of  delicate 
positions,  and  loved  to  throw  his 
timely  help  to  any  swimmer  in  the 
troubled  waters.  He  was  specially 
unselfish,  and,  what  is  greater  praise, 
was  never  driven  to  desist  from  good 
works  by  the  selfiyshness  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  unselfish. 
Tiiere  was  scarce  a  man  in  the 
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office  who  had  not  freely  used 
P 's  purse  when  money  pres- 
sure suggested  a  loan.  Everyone 
was  his  debtor  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  I,  for  one,  am  glatl  of  an 
opportunity  to  aclmowlodgo  my 
obligation,  though  he  is  never  likely 
to  call  me  to  an  account.     When  I 

left  the  Department,  he  was 

thirty-eight  years  of  ago,  but  not 
married.  lie  kept  house  for  his 
four  sisters,  and,  in  lieu  of  children 
of  his  own,  adopted  those  of  all  his 
many  friends.  iMany  a  small  heart 
has  he  rejoiced  by  his  welcome 
presence  and  well-appreciate<i  gifts. 
Many  a  widow  and  distressed  spin- 
ster has  had  cause  to  bless  his  name. 
Not  that  he  could  afford  them 
large  relief,  for  his  income  was  a 
very 'moderate  one;  but  he  divined 
peculiar  wants,  which  so  often  go 
unheeded,  and,  by  the  judiciousness 
of  his  help,  contrived  to  make  5^ 
go  the  length  of  lo^ 

What  though  he  were  given  to 
stick  by  precedent,  and  prone  to  be 
precise?  My  Lord  Chief  Justice 
could  not  more  entirely  have  ex- 
hausted a  case  in  which  half  a 
province  might  be  at  stake,   than 

P would  conscientiously  sift  a 

matter  which  involved  no  more  than 
the  value  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
biscuit.  The  service  had  no  abler 
servant,  and  few  social  circles  are 
fiivoured  with  P 's  equal. 

R ,  on  the  strength  of  five 

articles  inserted  in  a  magazine, 
which  forbore  to  pay  him  for  them, 
set  up  as  the  literary  character  in 
the  office.  Questions  arising  on  the 
composition  and  grammar  of  the 
office  letters  were  considered  to  be 
of  right  referred  to  him.  His  was 
the  opinion  which  decided  the  point 
when  the  propriety  of  using  debate- 
able  expressions  was  in  issue.  I 
never  could  understand  what  claim 
he  had  to  this  post  of  arbiter.  Ho 
was  not  happy  at  composing ;  had 
an  ungainly  and  laboured  style; 
and  was  singularly  gifted  with  the 
power  of  selecting  infelicitous  ex- 
pressions. He  prided  himself  on  his 
almost  exclusive  use  of  words  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  spoke  lightly  of 
Dr.  Johnson  for  being  the  cham- 
pion of  a  Latinized  vocabulary.  He 
was  constantly  scribbling  on  bits  of 


the  office  paper,  and  using  the  office 
hours  for  his  *  literary  work,'  wluch 
he  cast  upon  the  waters  of  the 
magazine  sea,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  five  articles  above  men- 
tioned, found  it  again  after  many 
days,  a  little  the  worse  at  the  edges 
for  having  been  passed  through  many 
editorial  hands.  He  affected  the 
supposed  conventional  dress  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  was,  as  J— 
said  one  day,  in  allusion  to  his  un- 
tidy habits,  in  both  senses  a  Uterairc 
(litterer)— a  horrid  pun,  for  which 
J —  was  lined  two  bottles  of  pale  ale. 

He  presumed  a  good  deal  on  the 
strength  of  his  position,  was  '  surly 
with  servants,'  and  certainly  distant 
with  his  kinsmen  in  the  ofiice.  We 
were  tolerated  by  him,  no  more; 
and  out  of  consideration  for  tliis 
kindness,  he  allowed  us  to  do  the 
work  which  his  devotion  to  letters 
caused  him  to  leave  undone.  Wo 
none  of  us  questioned  his  customs 
in  a  serious  way.  We  were  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  the 
office  should  have  the  reputation  of 
being  literary.  We  let  him  l>e  Sir 
Oracle,  and  when  he  spoke  no  dog 
dared  to  bark.  But  wc  did  not  like 
him,  and  were  very  glad  when  tlic 
office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Cominis- 
sary  General  at  Tomato  Iwcame 
vacant,  and  was  offered  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  him. 

There  were  points,  however,  about 

H which  were  very  respectable, 

and  which  I  have  since  learned  to 
appreciate.  Ho  hved  a  pure  life, 
and  was  kind  to  his  family,  who 
were  not  well  off.  He  did  much 
negative  good  by  simply  not  doing 
harm ;  and  his  acts  of  positive 
merit  were  not  so  few  as  I  at  one 
time  imagined.  His  temper  had 
been  damaged  by  bitter  disappoint- 
ment connected  with  his  first  and 
only  love.  I  believe  he  took  to 
writing  in  the  hopes  of  lessening  the 
distance  between  his  love  and  him, 
for  want  of  means  was  the  bar  to 
their  marriage.  That  he  did  not 
succeed  in  this  attempt  was  another 
sore  trial.  At  this  distance  of  time 
I  can  certainly  think  of  him,  when  I 
regret,  b&  all  have  daily  occasion  to 
regret,  that 

'  All«  all  are  goue,  tLe  old  familiAr  faces-' 

R.L. 
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I. 

-   CHAPTEB  Vn. 

GSOBGE  HZBIQT,  OF  KDINBtrBGH. 


ABOUT  the  commeTcial  history  of 
Scotland,  prior  to  the  unioii  of  its 
gorenuneQt  with  that  of  England  under 
the  House  of  Stiurt,  verj  gcanty  in- 
fivmadon  has  eome  down  to  us.  ^rom 
the  time  of  David  I.  there  had  been  a 
steady  growtii  of  trade  and  manufocture 
in  all  the  more  important  aouthem  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Foreign 
merchants  had  been  invited  to  come  to 
Scotland,  and  native  adventurers  had 
lieen  encouraged  to  visit  the  im- 
portant trading  towns  of  the  Continent. 
Through  nearly  four  centuries  wools, 
raw  and  wrought,  hides  and  fish  had 
been  regulnrly  conveyed  for  sale  to 
Flanden.  The  Scotchmen  had  brought 
back  Tarious  articles  of  diet,  wine  being 
the  chief  commodity,  with  great  quan- 
tities of  haberdashery  and  ironmongery 
for  use  at  home,  and  by  their  means 
sodi  towns  as  Berwick,  Perth,  Leith, 
Stirlmg,  Glasgow,  and  Dumbarton  had 
grown  into  importance.  There  had 
been  two  great  hindrances,  however, 
to  the  proper  growth  of  Scottish  com- 
meroa  Tbe  one  sprang  from  the  law- 
less disposition  of  too  many  of  the 
people  themsrives,  who  found  their 
occupation  rather  in  warlike  than  in 
peacefoi  wavs,  and  who  made  it  very 
diffieult  wo»  for  the  few  who  applied 
themselves  to  trade  to  carry  about  their 
vaies  in  safety  and  obtain  adequate 
payment  for  their  toil ;  the  other  from 
the  constant  rivalry  of  the  English 
metdiattts  and  manners  who  had  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  damaging  the 
commerce  of  the  North,  both  in  foreign 
oiarkets  and  in  the  intermediate  seas, 
and  who  certainly  were  not  slow  in 
usittg  them.  Hence  it  is  that  Creorge 
Heriot  of  Edinburgh — the  world-fa- 
mous Jingling  Geordie  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  8,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,* — ^is  the  first 
Scottish  merchant  of  whom  we  are  able 
te  speak  in  detail. 

Edinburgh  received  its  first  charter 
at  the  hands  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1329, 
fifteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Ban- 
ncx^bum,  the  town  of  Leith,  with  its 
venerable  liarbour  and  mills,  being  by 
that  document  assigned  to  it  as  a  de- 
pendency. In  143(3  it  was  recognized 
as  the  capital  of  Scothind ;  and  in  1409 
James  IL  gave  the  citizens  licence  to 
enclose  and  fortify  the  town.     From 


that  time  it  became  the  fitvourite  resi- 
dence of  royalty  and  the  centre  of  both 
the  politics  and  the  commerce  of  the 
natiozL  In  1477  it  was  found  necessary 
to  fix  the  localities  of  the  different 
markets,  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
at  various  places  to  suit  the  ooovenienoe 
of  the  traders,  and  with  that  end 
James  III/s  confirmation  was  obtained 
to  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  Tron  or  Weigh-house, 
whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Tron  Kirk,  was  naturally  the  most 
central  place  of  business.  There  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  and  ever3rthing  else  sold 
by  weight,  had  to  be  brought  Round 
that  meeting-place  tbe  butchers  were 
assembled.  The  market  for  meal  and 
com  extended  from  the  Tolbooth  as 
far  as  Liberton's  Wynd,  and  further 
to  the  left,  as  the  name  still  indicates, 
was  tlie  Lawn-market  for  the  sale  of 
all  kinds  of  cloth.  Fish  was  sold  be- 
tween Friar  Wynd  and  the  Nether 
Bow,  in  High  Street,  and  salt  in  Mid- 
dry's  Wynd.  Grass-market  and  Cattle- 
market  mark  the  districts  in  which 
Imy,  straw,  horses,  and  cows  were 
collected ;  while  the  hatmakers  and 
skinners  had  a  place  assigned  them 
nearer  to  St.  Giles's  Kirk.  The  wood 
and  timber  market  lay  between  Dal- 
nrmple  Yard  and  the  Grey  Frian ;  and 
the  shoe-market  stretched  from  For- 
rester's Wjmd,  westward.  The  mart 
for  cutlery  and  smith's  work  was  be- 
neatii  the  Nctlier  Bow,  about  St  Mary's 
Wynd  :  and  saddlery  was  to  bo  bought 
near  Greyfriars  Kirk.  These  regu- 
lations did  much  for  Edinburgh;  but 
more  was  done  by  James  III.*s  *  Golden 
Charter,'  conferred  in  gratitude  to  the 
citizens  for  their  zeal  in  liberating  him 
from  a  nine  month's  imprisonment  in 
the  Castle,  enforced  by  the  rebellious 
nobles.  That  charter  made  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  its  hereditary 
high  sheriff,  and  empowered  the  ma- 
gistrates to  frame  what  laws  they 
deemed  ex})edicnt  for  the  good  of  th^ 
city.  At  the  same  time  the  incorpo- 
rated trades  received  a  standard  or 
banner,  known  tis  the  *  Blue  Blanket,* 
even  now  not  quite  worn  out,  to  be 
borne  at  all  processions  in  token  of 
the  king's  approval  of  their  work. 
Yet  more^energetic  was  King  James  lY^ 
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who  showed  special  favour  to  the 
merchants  trading  to  fun'ijjrn  parts. 
•  They  were  encouraged,'  mya  thv  IjIb- 
torian  of  Soothmd,  *  to  extend  their 
trading  voyages,  to  purclias<.*  foreign 
ships  of  war,  to  imi)ort  cannon,  and  tt> 
superintend  the  building  of  yhijis  of 
war  at  home.  In  these  cases  tiic  mo- 
narch not  only  trxjk  an  intt  n.'st,  but 
studied  the  subject  witli  liis  usiuil  en- 
thusiasm, and  ])trs<inully  superintended 
every  detail.  He  conversed  with  hii> 
manners,  rewarded  the  most  skilful  and 
assiduous  by  presents,  visited  familiarly 
at  the  houses  of  his  principal  merchants 
and  sea  officers,  and  delighted  in  em- 
barking on  sliort  voyages  of  exi)criment, 
in  which,  under  the  tuition  of  Wcxxl 
and  the  Bartons,  he  became  acquainted 
witli  the  practical  parts  of  navigation. 
The  consequences  of  such  conduct  were 
highly  favourable  to  him;  he  became 
as  i)opular  with  his  sailors  a.s  he  was 
beloved  by  his  nobility;  his  fame  was 
carried  by  them  to  foreign  countries  ; 
shipwrights,  cannon  founders,  and  lb- 
reign  artisans  of  every  deserij)tion 
flocked  to  his  court,  from  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Low  Countries.* 

From  places  nearer  home,  also,  enter- 
prising men  came  up  to-  enjoy  the 
security  and  jjrosjierity  of  commercial 
life  in  the  Edinburgh  of  James  IV. 
Among  the  number  seems  to  have,  been 
George  Heriot,  grandfather  of  our  pre- 
sent liero,  and  great-grandson  of  a  Jajnes 
Heriot,  spoken  of  as  a  *  confederate ' 
of  James  I.  To  John,  the  son  of  tliis 
oldest  Heriot  known  to  us,  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Doulgas,  in  recompense  for  mi- 
litary service,  assigned  the  lands  of 
Trabroun,  about  four  hundred  acres,  in 
the  parish  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, and  the  charter  was  confirmed 
by  James  I,  in  1425.  Of  John  Heriot's 
children  we  know  nothing;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  grandson  was 
the  eldest  George,  who  went  up  to 
Edinburgh  near  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteentli  century,  married  Mistress 
Christian  Kyle,  a  citizen's  daughter, 
and  became  a  well-to-do  goldsmith. 
His  son,  also  named  George,  bom  in 
1540,  carried  on  the  business.  Gold- 
smiths at  that  time  were  not  thought 
much  of  in  Scotland.  In  social  position 
they  were  classed  with  the  hammer- 
men ;  and  it  was  not  till  1581  that  they 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  be 
confirmed,  >vith  many  fresh  privileges, 
by  James  VI.  in  158G.  The  second 
George  Heriot,  however,  was  a  man  of 
note  in  his  day.  He  was  five  tunes 
deacon-convener    of    tlie    incorporated 


trad  (-a  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  several  or- 
ca^ions  he  ro]ires<nted  that  city  in  the 
Scottish  I'arh anient  In  1596  he  was 
chosen,  with  three  others,  to  go  an<l 
make  excuse  to  king  James  touching 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  during  a 
riot,  more  turbuU;ut  and  tn>asonable 
tlian  usual,  that  had  caused  the  mo- 
narch to  flee  from  the  capital  near  the 
close  of  the  yciir ;  and  when  he  died  in 
1610,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy,  his  sons, 
George  and  David,  were  allowed  to  stt 
up  a  costly  monument  in  his  honour  in 
the  Grey  friars  Kirkyard. 

But  the  son  who  took  the  chief  part 
in  erecting  tliat  monument  was  destined 
to  leave  behind  him  a  far  nobler  me- 
morial of  his  own  rare  worth.  George 
Heriot,  the  younger,  was  the  oldest  of 
ten  cldldren ;  two  besides  liimselft 
Patrick  and  Margaret,  being  the  off- 
spring of  Elizabeth  Balderston,  liis 
father's  first  wife,  and  the  seven  others, 
David,  Thomas,  James,  Christian,  Sy- 
billa,  Janet,  and  Marian,  being  the 
children  of  a  second  wife,  named  Chris- 
tian Blaw.  George  was  born  in  15t)3. 
Of  his  youtli  wo  know  nothing,  savu 
that,  his  own  mother  being  dead,  he 
was  brought  up  by  one  of  his  father's 
relatious,  about  whom  we  find  an  inte- 
resting fragment  of  information  some 
forty  years  later.  *  I  have  a  poor  kins- 
woman, named  Katherine  Bobinson,' 
wrote  Heriot  from  London  to  his  Edin- 
burgh agent  in  1020,  *  who,  besides 
the  obligation  of  kindred,  had  the  care 
and  keeping  of  me  when  I  was  a  child,. 
who,  I  imdei-stand,  is  on  the  point  of 
going  to  tlie  hospital  for  lack  of  a  hou.*e 
to  dwell  in.  For  preventing  whereof 
I  am  willing  to  allow  her  24Z,  Scots  by 
year,  which  I  iutreat  you  to  cause  to 
have  j.mid  to  her.' 

At  an  early  ago  the  lad  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  father's  calling,  and  he 
steadily  followed  it  all  tlirough  his  life» 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  during  his. 
apprenticeship,  he  one  day  saw  a  foreign 
vessel  discharging  its  ballast  in  Lcitli 
harbour,  and  observing  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  amid  the  rubbish,  bought  it  for 
a  song,  and  so  became  rich.  But  that 
is  not  very  likely.  His  father's  bdp 
and  example,  and  his  own  honesty  and 
perseverance  sufficiently  account  for  the 
wealthy  and  influential  position  that 
he  attained,  without  our  seeking  aa 
explanation  in  any  of  the  doubtful 
stories  that  are  told,  with  few  varia- 
tions, about  nearly  every  nicrcliant 
prince. 

In  tlio  beginning  of  1587,  when  he 
was  three  or  four  and  twenty,  he  mar- 
ried  Mistress  Christian   Maijoribanki!, 
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tho  oiphBa  daiuiliter  of  an  Edinbuigh 
merefaant,  and  oegan  basinefls  on  hia 
own  aoooont.  On  that  occasion,  hia 
&Uier  gaye  him  1000  Scots  marks.  *  to 
be  a  banning  and  pack  to  him,'  aa 
ire  read  in  the  marriage  contract*  dated 
the  14th  of  Jannary,  *  beaidea  the  aet- 
tine  up  of  a  booth  to  him,  fumiahing 
of  his  cbthlng  to  hia  marriage,  and  of 
voriooomB  and  other  neoeedariea  re* 
qmnte  to  a  booth,'  yalned  at  500  marka 
more;  and  hia  i?ife  brought  him  1075 
marks'  worth  of  milla  on  the  water  of 
Leitfa,  80  that  the  joint  capital  of  the 
two  WBs  2142.  11«.  8d,  aterUng.  a  veir 
rei^>ectable  amount  for  a 'young  gola- 
onith  in  the  sixteenth  oentiuy. 

Heriot'a  first  residence  waa  in  Fiah- 
market  Cloee.  The  ahop,  or  booth,  or 
knam  which  hia  fiither  fitted  up  for 
him  waa  by  the  Ledy'a  Stepa,  at  the 
Dottbeaat  comer  of  St  Gilea'a  Kirk. 
Siooe  about  the  year  1555  St  Gilea'a 
Kirk-walla  had  got  to  be  studded  with 
nich  boothi^  the  especial  reaort  of  gold- 
amitha  and  jeweUera,  watchmakera  and 
booksellera;  and  the  bazaar,  if  such  it 
maybe  called, was  not  aboliahed  till  1817. 
Hidier  came  all  the  country  people  to 
bay  whatever  aiticlea  of  ornament  and 
hanry  they  afeood  in  need  of,  auch  aa 
alver  apoona  and  apectaolea,  wedding- 
lings  and  watcfaea.  Like  all  other 
inatitattona  of  the  aort  this  alao  be- 
cune  a  great  meeting  place  for  goaaipa. 
For  oenturiea,  aa  we  leam  fix>m  Mr. 
Bobert  Chambera'a '  Traditiona  of  Edin- 
bor^'  /  it  had  been  uaual  for  the  gold- 
smith to  adjourn  with  hia  customer  to 
John's  Gofiee-house  or  to  Baijen-Hole, 
which  was  then  a  tavern,  and  to  re- 
eeire  the  order  or  the  payment  in  a 
comfortable  manner,  over  a  dram  or 
a  ooiip  of  small  ale ;  which  waa  on  the 
fint  occasion  paid  for  bv  the  cuatomer, 
and  on  the  aeoond  by  tne  trader  ;*  and 
over  these  re&eahmenta  it  was  natural 
for  varioua  topica  of  interest  to  be  dia- 
coand. 

On  the  28th  May,  1588,  Georee  Heriot 
waa  made  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiihs* 
Company  of  Edinburgh.  By  about  that 
timehia  bunneaa  had  ao  increased  that  he 
found  it  neoeaaary  to  take  a  larger  booth. 
*Thia  ahop  and  workahop,*  to  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Chambera'a  work,  *  ex- 
isted till  1809,  when  the  extension  of 
the  Advocates'  Idbnuy  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  aome  intereatingold  dosea 
to  the  west  of  St  Giles's  Kirk,  and 
altered  all  the  features  of  this  part  of 
the  town.  There  waa  a  line  of  three 
small  ahopa  with  wooden  auperstructures 
above  them,  extending  between  the  door 
of  the  Old  Tolbooth  and  that  of  the 


Laigh  Council  House,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  lobby  of  the  Signet 
Library.  A  narrow  pasaago  led  between 
these  shops  and  the  west  end  of  St 
Giles's ;  and  George  Heriot's  shop,  be- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  three,  was 
situated  exactly  opposite  to  the  aouth 
window  of  the  Little  Kirk.  The  back 
windows  looked  into  an  alley  behind, 
called  Beith's  or  Bess  Wynd.  Hia 
name  was  discovered  upon  the  archi- 
trave of  the  door,  being  carved  in  the 
stone,  and  apparently  having  served  as 
his  sig^  The  booth  was  also  found  to 
contain  his  forge  and  bellows,  with  a 
hollow  stone,  fitted  with  a  stone  cover  or 
lid,  which  had  been  used  as  a  receptacle 
for,  and  a  means  of  extinguishing,  the 
living  embers  of  the  furnace  upon 
closing  the  shop  at  night' 

This  larger  sliop  was  only  about  seven 
feet  square.  It  was  large  enough,  how- 
ever, to  hold  the  ungainly  figure  of 
James  YI^  besides  the  other  famous 
customers  who  had  dealings  with 
Heriot  Often,  according  to  tradition, 
the  monarch  came  to  look  over  the 
goldsmith's  stores,  to  give  him  some 
commission,  and  to  taste  the  new  wine 
which  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  buy 
whenever  a  good  opportunity  occuired. 
One  day,  it  is  said,  Heriot  visited 
the  king  at  Holyrood  House,  and,  find- 
ing him  sprawling  before  a  fire  of  per- 
fumed wood,  praised  it  for  its  sweetness. 
*Aye,'  answered  the  king,  *and  it  ia 
oosUy.'  Heriot  replied  that  if  his  Ma* 
jesty  would  come  to  his  shop  he  would 
show  him  a  yet  costlier  one.  '  Indeed, 
and  I  will,*  exclaimed  the  monarch. 
Wliereupon  they  proceeded  to  the  booth 
against  St  Giles's  Kirk,  and  much  to 
Jamea'a  disgust  found  nothing  but  a 
few  poor  fiames  burning  in  the  gold- 
smith's forgo.  *  Is  this,  then,  your  fine 
fire?*  he  asked.  *Wait  a  little,'  an- 
swered the  merchant  'till  I  get  the 
taei ;'  and  then  opening  his  chest  he 
took  tiience  a  bond  for  2,0002.  which 
he  had  lent  to  the  kin<?,  and  threw  it 
among  the  embers.  'Now,'  he  asked, 
'  whether  is  your  Majesty's  fire  or  mine 
more  expensive  T  *  Yours,  most  cer- 
tainly, Master  Heriot'  was  the  answer. 

Let  all  who  like  believe  the  tale. 
Apocryphal  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  at 
any  rate  clear  that  Heriot  waa  rich 
enough  to  pay  his  sovereign  a  compli- 
ment of  this  kind  over  and  over  again, 
without  seriously  feeling  the  loss  to  hia 
exchequer.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1597, 
he  was  made  Goldsmith  in  Ordinary  to 
Anne  of  Denmark,  James's  eood-for- 
nothing  wife,  being  appointed  to  the 
post  *  for  all  the  days  oi  his  life,  with 
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all  ft 03,  <l!iti«d,  nntl  cnMialtif*  j)n«]>fr 
and  due  to  th<'  said  olHoe;*  and  om  tlio 
4th  of  April,  IGOl,  ho  was  prninotcd  to 
tho  yet  more  lucrati\c  l>usiiuv.s(ii' t,--.  .Id- 
Muith   to   tlie  kinii:   l>ini>rlt,   an  ap;ut- 
iiieiit  in  ll(>lyro«.d   Palace  i)*'iifj:  lilted 
up  for   hiH  e>;»ceial  u>e.      T!.i*    din  <'t 
*  feort  '  for  till  jx.'  oltii'erf  Wen-  Mn:ll,  })Ut 
the  indin'i't  ejiioluiiu-iit.i   dtiivod   from 
tlicm  Wire  vrrv  Lrnat,  and  tlu"  'dulii-a 
and   riusualtiea'     multifarious     iiiiU'<-d. 
It  is  computed   that   lleriot's  \\\\\a  for 
jewels    houtrht    or    manufaetuntl    for 
Quet'H  AiHH'  alon«',  m  the  f<'\v  yoars 
prior  to  h'Ml,  aiiioiin{(.'il  to  .'iO.OUl)/.  of 
S<M)ttifili  monty,  alnMit  eijual  in  vidue 
to  our  modiTu  sterling;;    ami  Jamrs'd 
ih'hts  were  lar^rr  .still.     lA't  thi.s  hill  be 
cited    as    a    spreiincn  : — '  Si-ptrmi>er, 
ir)l)i).      Paid   at    his  M:ijr>ty's  spceial 
command,  with  advice  of  the  Lords  of 
Secret     Council,    to     (Jeoi.i;o     llcriot, 
yomi^er,    j:;oldsmith,    for    u   cu])l>oar(i 
presented  to  Mon.sieur  Vetoun,  French 
AmbaMiidor,  coidainin^  the  following 
pieces  : — two  btisins,  two  hivers  Ixjlonj^- 
ing  thereto,  two  lla<rons,  two  chande- 
liers, six  cu]>d  with    covers,  two   cups 
without  covt-rs,  t)ne  laver  for  water,  one 
-saltfalt  ?  i  with  one  cover  ;  all  chiselled 
work   and    doul'le   over^^ilt,    wei^hiui^ 
2  stone,  14  llw.  5  oz.,  at  S  marks  the 
ounce,  4100/."  of  Scottish  money.      In 
the  bej;iimiii52:  of  1001,   moreover,  ap- 
appeara  a  chapjro  of  !:>:>;;/.  iis.y  *  for  a 
jewel  wherewith  his  Hii^hntsn  j)res(nted 
his  dearest  bedfellow  in  a  new  year's 
gift/ 

Tho  makinp^  and  procurinpj  of  jew- 
ellery for  the  Kinj^  ami  Qm?en,  and  for 
the  crowds  of  nobh'H  who  followed  their 
example  of  wanton  extravaipince  and 
of  empty  show,  was  but  a  part  of 
Hcriot's  business.  He  was  royal  i>awn- 
broker  and  money-lender.  The  first 
known  instance  of  Ids  employment  in 
these  ways  api)ears  in  June,  1599,  when 
wo  find  hid  Majesty  writing  to  Lord 
Newbattle,  and  bidding  him,  with  all 
haste  and  diligence,  obtain  money 
enough  *  to  satisfy  and  make  payment 
to  George  Ileriot,'  of  a  certain  sum, 
not  named,  *  out  of  tlio  first  and  readiest 
of  our  taxation,  seeing  our  dear  bed- 
fellow's jewels  were  engaged  for  this 
sum,  and  that  it  toucheth  us  nearly  in 
honour.*  The  honour  of  both  King  and 
Queen,  however,  was  from  tliis  time 
often  very  nearly  touched  indeed.  The 
ipendtbrift  monarchs,  never  owning 
money  enough  for  the  payment  of  their 
lawful  debts^  wore  ever  rushing  into 
some  fresh  extravagance,  and  to  that 
end  pawning  everything  on  which  a 
little  gold  could  be  raided. 


Tlwir  imprndenco,  and   the   impm- 
deur«-  thai  tlioir  t-xample  caubeil  in  the 
cum  tiers  and   lordlings  ux  attendance 
upon   thrm,   had   this    effect — true    iu. 
individual    cases,    though,    as  a   wlso 
}»olitical  tx'tmomy,  after  many  centuries 
of  l>uiiu'lini^.  is  tx';^iTining  to  make  olt"»ar, 
altot;»tlier  lals».*  as  n'gards  the  fr«'n(»ral 
]tro<<r»'ss  of  society, — that  it  was  *  ^<>t>d. 
lor   trade.'      It   was   good  for   G^'orpta 
lltrioi's  trade,  at  any  rat*^     He  tlirovo 
woiuhrfully  during  the  last  ten  yc5ars 
or  so  of  James's   Scottish  rule  ;    and 
when  the  King  went  southward  to  take 
posM'.ssion  of  tlie  Ku^lish   crown^  tho 
L'oUlsmilh,  after  provitUng  him  and  his 
aitendant  nobles  with  vast  quantitii*a  of 
jewellery  for  their  personal  adornment, 
and  with  a  curt  load  of  rings   to    bo 
^iven  to   the   English    courtiers   avIio 
were  exj»ected  to  assemble  on  the  road, 
p:u'ke(l  up  his  tnqis  as  soon  as  he  iwas 
ahle,  and  tnivellcd  southward  likewi»i\ 
to  establish  himself  in  London  •  foniui'ut 
tliO  New  Exchange,'  where  the  booths 
erwted  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresliam  otiVrcd 
much  bi'tter  facilities  for  trade   than 
tho.-e   that  were   clustered  round     St* 
(Jihss    Kirk    iu   High  Street,   i!ldiu« 
bur'^h. 

This  wa^  in  tlio  summer  of  1003.  For 
the  remaining  twenty  years  of  Ids  lifo 
lleriot  seems  to  liave  spent  iiejirly  all 
his  time  in  London  and  its  neiglibour- 
hood.  He  Wiis  too  much  needed  at 
court  to  be  able  to  pay  more  than  flying 
visits,  whether  for  businebs  or  for 
pleasure,  to  his  native  city  or  to  other 
l)arts. 

Ho  was  not,  however,  as  in  Scotland, 
exclusive  holder  of  tlie  office  of  gold- 
smith or  pawnbroker.  Two  English- 
men, one  of  them  as  rich  and  influential 
as  himself,  w^ere  also  made  Kings's 
Jewellers  almost  as  soon  as  Jamea  had 
taken  possession  of  his  crown.  Theao 
were  Sir  William  Herrickand  Sir  John 
Spilman.  Spilman  w:\s  the  iirst  Kn* 
glish  paper- maker  known  to  ua.  In 
1588,  or  earlier,  he  set  up  a  mill  at 
Hartford;  in  151)8  he  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  an  order  *  that  he  only 
and  no  others  should  buy  linen  ra^s  aad 
msdce  paper ;'  and  in  1605  his  miLU 
were  personally  inspected  by  King 
James,  and  won  for  him  the  honovir, 
such  as  it  was,  of  a  Stuart  knighthood. 
Herrick  was  a  more  notable  man.  He 
was  one  of  a  noble  family  of  merchant 
princes,  fieunous  in  tlie  annals  of  Liciccs- 
tershire.  Old  John  Herrick,  hk  father, 
who  died  in  15B9,  at  the  age  of  aoTonty- 
six,  had  been  a  well-to-do  gentleman, 
having  lived  at  his  case,  according  to  the 
quaint  record  of  fail  UmbatODe,  *witii 
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Mtiy,  his  wiie,  in  one  house,  full  two 
aod-fiflj  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
oeTer  buned  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
tboo^  they  were  sometimes  twenty  in 
homebold.'  He  had  twelve  children, 
sad  his  wife,  linng  till  she  was  ninety- 
flereo,  *did  see^  before  her  departure, 
of  her  children,  children's  children,  and 
their  children,  to  the  number  of  a 
hniidred  and  forty-twa'  Nearly  every 
nember  of  tliis  large  and  singularly 
happy  family  fared  well  in  life.  One 
of  the  daughters  married  Lawrence 
Hawes,  and  another  manied  Sir  Thomas 
Bennett,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1603,  both  of  them  wealthy  mer- 
ehiuits.  Bobert,  the  eldest  son,  was  an 
ironmonger  and  ironfounder  in  Lei- 
ooter,  thrice  mayor  pf  his  native  town, 
and  its  representative  in  Parliament  in 
1588.  He  had  extensive  ironworks,  and 
paper-mills  as  .well,  in  Staflbrd^re. 
*  Yon  know,'  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
'that  sach  pleasant  youths  as  I  am  do 
delight  in- the  pleasant  woods  of  Cank, 
to  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing,  the  ham- 
BKrt  go^  and  beetles  in  the  paper-mills 
at  the  same  place  aLK\  for  him  that 
ha&  got  most  of  his  wealth  for  this  fifty 
years  or  near  that  way,  and  now  find  as 
good  iron  as  waa  there  tlus  forty  years, 
as  good  weight,  as  good  workmen,  as 
honest  fellows,  as  good  entertainment. 
What  want  you  more  V  He  died  '  very 
9Nily,'  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  in 
1618 ;  and  his  portrait  was  placed  by 
admiring  friends  in  the  town  ludl  of 
I^ieester,  with  this  strange  inscrip- 
tion— 

*  IHs  picture,  "Whom  you  here  eee. 

When  be  to  dead  and  rotten. 
By  this  shall  be  remembered  be, 
When  he  woold  be  fofgotten.' 

Nicholas,  the  next  son  of  worthy 
John  Herrick,  and  fiither  of  Bobert 
Herrick,  the  poet,  went  up  to  make  his 
fortime  in  London.  He  was  articled,  in 
1556,  to  a  goldsmith  in  Cheapside,  where 
in  due  time  he  set  up  a  goodly  shop  of 
his  own.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  oooseqnence  of  a  fall  from  an  upper 
window  of  his  house  into  the  street* 
leaving  one  merchant  son,  at  any  rate,  to 
carry  on  hia  business,  but  having  for  a 
more  noted  successor  his  younger  bro- 
ther William,  the  omipeer  of  Heriot 
This  William,  bom  in  15d7,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother  in  1574  or  1575. 
He  employed  well  bis  opportunities  of 
hecomiug  both  a  rich  and  a  wseful  man. 

While  Gtorge  Heriot  was  growing 
ncoeiBary  to  James  YL  in  Scotland, 
William  Herrick  was  making  for  him- 
self as  important  a  position  in  England 


under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Gresham  be- 
ing dead,  he  inherited  something  of  his 
work.  To  the  Queen  and  her  nobles 
he  lent  immense  sums  of  money ;  and 
out  of  the  interest  thereon,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  goldsmith's 
trade,  he  was  rich  enough  in  1595  to 
buy  Beamanor  Park,  in  Leicestershire. 
Before  that  time  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  sovereign  oa  an  embassage  to  the 
Porte.  In  1601  he  became  M.P.  for 
Leicester,  on  that  occasion  'giving  to 
the  tpwn  in  kindness  twelve  stlvoc 
spocns.'  On  King  James's  accession,  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1603.  in  oonsideiatioa 
of  his  Icxig  and  faithful  service  to  liia 
late  mistress,  he  was  made  principal 
jeweller  to  the  new  monarch.  On 
Easter  Tuesday  in  1605,  writes  a  rather 
envious  correspondent  of  Wiuwood's, 
*  one  Master  William  Herrick,  a  gold* 
smith  in  Cheapside,  was  knighted  for 
making  a  hole  in  the  great  diamond  the 
King  doth  wear.  .The  party  little  ex- 
pected the  honour;  but  he  did  his  work 
so  well  as  won  the  King  to  an  extra- 
ordinary liking  of  it.'  In  the  same 
year  he  ogaiu  entered  Parliament  for 
Leicester,  besides  beino:  chosen  Alder- 
man of  Farringdon  Witliout.  From 
service  in  the  latter  office,  however,  as 
well  as  from  future  employment  as 
Sheriff  of  London,  he  was  excused  on 
payment  of  3002.,  '  in  respect  that  the 
said  Sir  William  is  the  King's  Majesty's 
sworn  servant,  and  cannot  so  necessarily 
afford  the  daily  service  as  behoveth.' 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1606,  we  find, 
he  tendered  to  his  sovereign  a  splendid 
amethyst  ring,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  and 
in  the  reconls  of  the  next  two  doaen 
years  occur  a  great  many  entries  of  other 
presents  and  loans  made  by  him  to 
James  I.  'Since  my  being  teller,*  he 
wrote  in  a  petition  dated  1616,  *  I  have 
lent  unto  his  Majesty  divers  great  sums 
of  money  gratis,  whicli  none  of  my  fel- 
lows ever  did,  to  my  loss  and  disad- 
vantage of  at  least  30001.'  The  debt 
was  much  greater  when  Herrick  retired 
from  public  life.  He  was  a  rich  man, 
however,  and  foimd  good  use  for  his 
wealth  in  charitable  works  and  schemes 
for  local  improvement  in  Leicester  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Ho  died  in  1653,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-six. 

Both  his  and  Spilman's  names  are 
frequently  found  in  cox\)unction  with 
Heriots,  both  as  jewel-makers  and  as 
money-lenders  to  the  Crown ;  but  the 
Scotchman  appears  to  have  been  the 
special  &vourite,  as  was  natural,  with 
the  Scottish  sovereign  and  his  spouse. 
Li  the  six  and  a-half  years  previous  to 
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Christmas,  1G09.  the  Queen *a  debts 
alone  for  jewellery  and  t^o  Id  smith's 
work  amounted  to  20,500/.,  tlie  prineipal 
creditors  bein<^  Hrriot  and  Sir  John 
Spilmfui.  Her  MujeHty  being  unhappy 
about  this,  we  iiro  told,  tlio  Privy- 
Council  took  tlio  ca.so  in  hiind,  and 
gave  authority  for  raising  that  Hum  at 
ten  per  cent,  interest.  Whether  the 
whole  was  collected  or  not  we  do  not 
know ;  but  on  Christmas  Eve,  (leorp:o 
Heriot  received  a  six  months*  bill  for 
5245/.  Long  before  it  fell  due,  how- 
ever, other  debts  were  piled  up,  and  the 
heap  wont  on  accumulating  from  month 
to  month.  In  November,  IGll,  the 
Queen  was  in  Hcriot's  debt  90U0/.  on 
account  of  prosenta  Duxdc  to  her  eldest 
son.  Prince  Hemy,  alone  ;  and  in  July, 
1G13,  a  year  after  Henry  s  dcatli,  was 
issued  a  warrant  from  the  Council  for 
payment  of  4000/.  to  Heriot  on  account 
of  a  sumptuous  chain  and  halberd,  set 
with  diamonds,  which  he  had  procured 
for  him.  No  sooner  was  the  hopeful 
heir  to  tlie  English  throne  removed 
from  this  school  of  extravagance  than 
his  younger  brother  was  brought  in- 
to it. 

In  March,  1615,  we  find  a  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  2952/.  Is.  4(Z.  ex- 
pended by  Heriot  on  jewels  and  work- 
manship for  Prince  Charles,  and  nu- 
merous similar  charges  appear  in  later 
years.  When  the  prince  and  his  Me- 
phistophiles,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
were  preparing  to  start  on  tlieir  dis- 
gra<;eful  journey  to  Spain,  George 
Heriot  was  sent  to  the  jewel-house  at 
the  Tower  to  assist  in  selecting  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  jewels  for  Charles's  use, 
and  in  furnishing  them  up  and  sup- 
plying their  deficiencies  witli  new 
workmanship.  He  laboured  night  and 
day  to  complete  the  business  in  time. 
Yet  hardly  had  the  adventurers  reached 
Madrid    and  made   their  way  to  the 

Eresence  of  the  Infanta,  whom  it  was 
oped  Charles  would  get  for  a  wife, 
than  Buckingham  thought  it  needful  to 
write  home  to  his  *  dear  dad  and 
gossip,'  complaining  of  their  poor  estate. 
•  Hitherto  you  have  been  so  sparing 
of  jewels,*  he  said,  •  that,  whereas  you 
thought  to  have  sent  him  sufficiently 
for  his  own  wearing  and  to  present  to 
his  mistress,  who  I  am  sure  will  shortly 
now  lose  that  title,  and  to  lend  me,  that 
I,  to  the  contrary,  have  been  forced  to 
lend  him.'  *  I  confess,'  wrote  Charles 
himself  to  the  same  effect,  *  that  you 
have  sent  more  jewels  than,  at  my  de- 
parture, I  thought  to  have  had  use  of; 
but  since  my  coming,  seeing  many  jewels 
worn  hero,  and  that  my  bravery  can 


consist  of  nothing  else* — poor  Charles ! — 
*  and  besides,  that  some  of  thein  which 
you  have  ajjjiointod  me  to  give  to  the 
infanta,  in  Steenic's  opinion  and  mine, 
arc  not  fit  to  be  given  to  her,  therefore 
I  have  taken  this  boldness  to  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  send  more  for  my  own 
wearing  and  for  giving  to  my  mistress.* 
To  which  tlioro  is  this  characteristic 
postscript  in  Steenio's  handwriting  ;  *  I, 
your  dog,  sjiy  you  have  many  jewels 
neitlier  fit  for  your  ow^n,  your  son's,  nor 
your  daughter's  wearing,  but  very  tit 
to  bestow  on  those  who  must  necessarily 
have  presents,  and  this  way  will  be 
least  chiirgeable  to  your  Majesty,  in 
my  itooT  opinion.'  That  correspondenco 
with  notable  truth  reflects  the  character 
of  the  foolish  king,  his  misguided  son, 
and  their  joint  friend  and  temptor.  It 
led,  as  it  seems,  to  the  giving  of  fresh 
commissions  to  Heriot,  and  provided 
him  with  the  last  important  service 
shown  by  him  to  the  king. 

W^e  have  here  given  two  or  throe  out 
of  eeveral  illustrations  of  the  use  made 
of  the  goldsmith  by  his  employers. 
Let  these  two  curious  petitions,  undated, 
but  evidently  written  in  or  near  tho 
year  1G18,  help  to  show  how  he  was 
treated.  One  is  addressed  to  Queen 
Anne,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1619,  and  *  most  humbly  showeth  that, 
whereas  the  last  time  her  gracious 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  admit  her  sup- 
pliant to  her  royal  presence,  it  then 
pleased  her  highness  to  regret  that  her 
gracious  intentions  towanis  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts  were  much  hindered 
by  the  scarcity  of  her  Majesty's  trea- 
sure, whereupon  her  suppliant  did  re- 
solve to  forbear  to  trouble  and  importune 
her  Majesty  until  it  should  please  God 
to  second  her  royal  disposition  with 
greater  plenty  than  now  it  is,*  he  is  at 
last  compelled  to  remind  her  of  *  tho 
extreme  burden  of  interests  wherewith 
he  is  borne  down,  and  which  he  must 
shortly  cither  pay  or  perish,'  unless  sho 
will  pay  liim  a  little  part  at  least  of 
tho  money  that  she  owes  him.  Tho 
other  petition  is  addressed  to  tho  king 
himself.  *  Whereas  tliere  is  due  unto 
your  Slajesty's  suppliant,'  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1611,  it  sets  forth,  *  the  sum  of 
18,0002.  sterling  and  above,  which  re- 
maineth  yet  unpaid,  the  want  whereof 
has  brought  your  highness' s  suppliant 
to  so  hard  an  extremity  as  he  hath 
been  enforced,  for  maintaining  of  bis 
credit,  to  tiike  up  on  interest  the 
sum  of  15,0002.,  engaging  his  friends, 
and  laying  to  pawn  all  his  stock  of 
jewels  and  commodities  wherein  he  is 
accustomed  to  deal,  to  his  utter  oyer- 
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timv.  not  haTiog  them  in  his  hands  to 
sell  fiv  hifl  henefit  when  there  is  ooca- 
aoo,  hu  humble  suit  is  that  (in  cxm- 
aidentian  of  his  leadineea  of  delirery  to 
your  Majesty^s  oae,  not  only  of  hia  own 
estate^  bat  likewise  whatsoever  his 
oedit  oonld  procme,  and  of  his  twenty- 
im  yean*  seirice  to  yonr  Majesty,  the 
qiieen,  and  yonr  royal  children,  witliout 
having  ever  songht  or  obtained  any 
mompense  for  the  same,  as  others  oi 
his  profession  and  meaner  desert  have 
had,)  yonr  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pfeawd  to  commiserate  the  hard  estate 
joar  suppliant  is  bnmght  to,  so  as  he 
may  have  satisfaction  of  that  which  hath 
heea  so  long  owing?* 

There  mnei  have  been  some  exaggera- 
tioD  in  thoee  statements.  Heriot  grew 
richer  every  year.  But  it  is  clear  that 
King  James  Y  I.  was  a  thoughtless  bor- 
itmcr  and  a  tardy  payer  of  his  debts. 
To  make  profitable  his  dealings  with  so 
slippery  a  piece  of  royalty,  Heriot 
doubtless  found  it  necessary  to  put  a 
stiff  price  on  every  article  of  jewellery 
that  he  sold,  and  to  demand  a  large 
interest  for  the  great  sums  of  money  that 
he  lent  The  dignity  of  his  position, 
however,  as  court  jeweller,  and  the  fame 
of  hii  tact  and  honesty  as  a  banker  and 
money-lender,  brought  him  plenty  of 
custom  from  other  and  more  trustworthy 
employers 

Of  Heriot*s  busy  life  iif  London  a 
dearer  and  completer  notion  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  fictitious  but  truthfully- 
diawn  portrait  in  Scott*s  '  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,'  than  f^om  anymore  statement 
of  the  few  authentic  facts  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  Jingling  Geordie 
who,  by  worth  of  character,  goodness 
of  heart,  and  rectitude  of  principle,  set 
a  noble  example  of  manliness  in  an 
OTcr-selfish  ana  ungenerous  age — ^who 
'  walked  through  life  with  a  st^y  pace 
and  an  observant  eye,  neglecting  no 
opportunity  of  assisting  those  who  were 
Qot  possessed  of  the  experience  necessary 
for  meir  own  guidance,'  was,  as  far  wo 
can  judge,  the  veritable  G^rge  Horiot 
of  real  life.  The  little  that  we  actually 
know  of  his  private  history  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  as  kind  and  self- 
SBoificing  in  his  relations  with  others 
as  he  was  upright  and  persevering  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  fortunes. 
^  fihme  troubles  did  their  work  in  the 
ripening  and  ennobling  of  his  character. 
Bu  fint  wife.  Christian  Manoribanka, 
died  before  they  had  been  wedded  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  prior,  at 
any  rate,  to  his  removal  from  Edin- 
borgh  to  London.  That  match  may 
have  heesk  like  most  marriage  unions  of 


those  times,  one  of  policy  rather  than 
affection;  but  it  must  have  been  no 
slight  grief  that  the  two  sons  whom 
this  wife  bore  to  him  were  lost  at  sea, 
doubtless  in  performing  the  short  voyage 
to  London.  In  September,  1608,  when 
his  age  was  five-and-fortv,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  for  a  second 
wife  Mistress  Alison,  the  daughter  of 
James  Primrose,  clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  Scotkmdfbr  about  forty  years 
from  1602,  and  grandfather  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Rosebeny.  The  young  wife, 
one  of  nineteen  children,  was  only  fif- 
teen years  old.  She  did  not  live  to  be 
twenty.  She  died  in  childbirth  on  the 
loth  of  April  1612,  as  George  Heriot 
recorded  on  the  handsome  monument 
erected  to  her  memorv  in  St  Gregory's 
Church,  which  formed  one  of  the  towers 
of  old  St  Paul's,  *a  woman  richly 
endowed  with  all  good  gifts  of  mind 
and  body  and  of  pious  disposition.* 
The  tears  impressed  on  tombstones 
seldom  go  for  much.  But  the  loss  of 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  the 
loss  with  her  of  his  hope  of  an  heir, 
seems  to  have  deeply  affected  him. 
*  She  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,*  he 
wrote  on  a  private  document,  intended 
for  no  eve  but  his  own,  some  time  after 
her  death. 

Some  evidence  of  Ueriot's  affection 
for  this  young  wife^  moreover,  as  well 
as  of  his  natural  good-heartedness,  ap- 

Eears  in  his  subsequent  treatment  of  his 
kther-in-law,  James  Primrose.  Hardly 
had  his  daughter  been  buried,  as  it 
seems,  before  the  old  man,  finding  it 
hard  work  to  maintoin  his  too  laige 
fiimily,  and  not  very  particular  about 
tlie  ways  in  which  he  scraped  together 
the  requisite  funds,  made  a  singular 
claim  upon  the  widower.  He  sent  to 
Heriot  bidding  him  straightway  refund 
the  dowry  of  5000  marks  that  he  had 
given  to  his  daughter,  and  also  supply 
him  with  between  4000  and  5000  more 
as  compensation  for  the  expenses  he  bad 
been  put  to  in  suitebly  conducting  the 
marriage.  Heriot,  reasonably  enough, 
disclaimed  all  liability  in  the  matter ;  but 
generously  offered  to  return  the  amount 
of  the  dowry.  With  this,  however.  Prim- 
rose was  not  satisfied ;  be  threatened  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  his 
son-in-law,  and  through  more  than  four 
years  he  kept  up  on  the  subject  an 
angry  and  foolish  correspondence,  only 
interesting  for  ite  illustration  of  Heriot's 
patience  and  good  feeling.  At  last  the 
dispute  was  settled  through  the  inter- 
position of  Lord  Binning,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Haddington,  Heriot  paying  the 
5000  marks,  and  Primrose  being  satis- 
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fiod  therewith.  On  l.ho  4tli  of  October, 
U)l(),  tho  iiicrohaiit  wnUe  to  Adam 
Lftwti*',  his  nGTcnt  m  E<linl>iirirh,  ex- 
pressiiiij^  liis  joy  tliiit  at  loTiu'th  tlicre 
Beamed  likely  to  be  *soine  end  of  that 
matter  in  eotitroversy  betwixt  my  pijood 
father  aud  me,  it  beintr  a  busitK-ss  so 
unworthy  of  n\y  friend's  travaiU.  As 
coneernins:  that  apf>lo«ry,'  he  continues, 
with  a  panlonable  bit  of  sareusm,  '  wl»i«'h 
you  think  he  minds  to  write,  I  do  not 
much  rej::ard  it,  beim^  as->ured  to  find 
much  more  friendship  in  hi.-*  wor^U 
than  I  ever  had  in  his  aetions.  In  a 
word,  as  (Un\  has  coramanded,  I  am  ro- 
Bolvetl  to  seek  pt^iee  and  follow  afu.T  it, 
and  leave  hinx  to  his  own  humours,  till 
liis  time  eorae,  as  I  thank  God  mine  is, 
when  he  may  jj^ot  leisure  to  tl)ink  upon 
Ids  oversiij^hts,  of  which  number  he  may 
peradventure  reckon  his  subtle  tem- 
porisins:  dealing  with  me  to  be  one.' 

lleriot  was  a  vcrv  honest,  but  not  a 
very  graceful,  letter- writer.  But,  grace- 
ful or  unjj^ract^ful,  we  would  fain  have 
more  of  his  correspondence.  Ho  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  busy  a  man  to 
write  more  letters  than  he  could  help; 
at  any  rat^\  very  few  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  in  those  few  the  personal 
allusions  are  scanty  indeed.  One  other 
sentence  about  himself,  however,  is 
contained  in  the  letter  already  (luoted 
from.  *  By  God's  merciful  providence,' 
ho  says,  *  I  am  like  to  recover  of  that 
heavy  disease  wherewith  I  have  been 
80  lon^  and  dangerously  afflicted ;  for, 
as  I  did  write  to  you,  the  swellinj?  is 
much  diminished  and  the  humour  doth 
daily  resolve ;  so  that  I  hope,  by  God  s 
grace,  to  have  yet  some  small  resinte  of 
my  life.' 

He  lived  rather  more  tlian  seven 
years  after  that,  steadily  accumulating 
wealth,  and  learning  how  most  worthily 
to  apply  it.  *  It  has  pleased  God  to  try 
me  with  the  loss  of  two  children,*  he  ia 
made  to  say  in  *'  The  Fortunes  Nigel ;" 
*  but  I  am  patient  and  thankful,  and  for 
the  wealth  God  has  sent  me,  it  shall 
not  want  inheritors  while  there  are 
orphan  lads  in  Auld  Reekie.'  And  so 
it  is.  Seventy  years  had  passed  since 
the  venerable  church  and  monastery  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  endowed  with  a  noble 
library  by  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
'Whittington,  had  been  handed  over  to 
the  City  of  London  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Richard  Gresham  and  by 
Edward  VI.,  with  Sir  Richard  Dobbs, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  a  noble  co- 
adjutor, established  as  Christ's  Hospital, 
'where  poor  children,  innocent  and 
fatherless,  are  trained  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  virtuous  exercises,  to 


the  ov«^rthrow  of  l)es:gary,'  and  Gcorrrn 
Heriol  resolved  to  us<5  his  iiriiicely  for- 
tune in  building  a  similar  institution 
fur  hiM  native  city.  *  Forasmuch,'  he 
wrot<!  in  an  assicrnation  o(  his  projKTty. 
dated  the  3rd  of  Si^ptember,  1G23.  'as'l 
intend,  by  (lod's  grace,  in  the  zeal  of 
piety,  to  fouTul  and  erect  a  public  pious 
and  eluirit'ible  work  within  the  borouirh 
of  Kdinburgli,  to  the  gloiy  of  God,  for 
the  public  weal  an«l  ornament  of  tlie 
said  borough  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
honour  and  duo  regard  which  I  have 
and  be.\r  to  my  native  soil  and  mother 
city,  and  in  imitation  of  the  public  pious 
and  religious  work  founded  within  the 
City  of  Loudon,  called  Christ's  Hospitid, 
then  to  be  called  in  all  time  (liere  H-riot 
left  a  blank  which  the  executors  fiileti 
up  with  his  ovm  name)  Hospital  aud 
Si^minary  of  Orplians,  for  education, 
nursins:,  and  up-bringing  of  youth,  being 
poor  orphans  ami  fatherless  children  of 
decayed  burgesses  and  freemen  of  the 
said  borough,  to  such  competent  num- 
b(>r  as  the  means  and  maint'Onance 
allowed  thereupon  are  able  to  afTord, 
where  they  may  have  some  reasonable 
allowance,  for  their  maiutenance,  of 
food,  lodging  and  raiment,  within  the 
said  Hospital  and  Seminary,  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  whicii 
time  they  may  be  set  forth  in  prentice- 
ships  to  learn  some  honest  trade  or 
occupation,  or  otherways  sent  to  collegt-s 
or  universities  according  to  their  capa- 
cities.* 

George  Heriot  did  not  live  long  after 
that  precise  statement  of  the  wish  tluit 
had  doubtless  been  gaining  strengtli  in 
his  mind  for  vears.  On  the  2l3t  of 
October,  Adam  Lawtie  wrote  to  express 
his  sorrow  at  his  friend's  'pref^ut 
heavy  sickness  and  disease,'  and  to 
assure  him  that  if  the  property  was  pro- 
perly assigned  to  this  charitable  pur- 
pose, there  could  be  no  fear  of  its  falUng 
into  the  hands  of  hia  eldest  niece,  the 
daughter  of  a  brother  who  had  spent  hid 
life  in  ItiUy ;  a  point  which  appears  to 
liave  given  Heriot  much  trouble  in 
these  last  months.  To  obviate  the 
dangcFi  he  formally  prepared  his  will  on 
the  10th  of  December,  giving  numerous 
bequests  to  his  kindred,  friends,  and 
servants,  and  taking  especial  core  of 
two  illegitimate  children,  one  of  whom, 
Elizabeth  Band,  was  at  this  time  thir- 
teen years  old, — the  other,  Margaret 
Scott. only  five.  His  whole  estate  amount- 
ed to  47.507?.  16«.  11  Jd.  Half  of  it 
was  disposed  of  in  legacies  or  ab- 
sorbed by  Isad  debta  The  residue, 
23,625Z.  10«.  3^(f.,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  executors,  the  provost,  baiii^^ 
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tnd  oonncfl  of  Edmbnrgh,  to  be  spent  Fields,  near  which  he  had  bought  a 

in  establishing  the  £Ei.p[ioQ8  and  noble  house,  and  dwelt  for  some  time  past. 

Heriot'g  Hospital.  But  nothing  is  known  of  his  last  days. 

That  hospital  is  the  merchant's  true  and  the  tombstone  erected  to  his  memory 

monument  He  died  on  the  12th  of  Feb-  is  not  now  to  be  traced.    It  can  be 

niaiy,  1G24,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th,  spared,  howcTer,  so  long  as  Heriot's 

in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin*s-in-tho-  Hospital  exists.*  H.  R.  F.  B. 

*  A  very  intereBting  account  of  the  institution  is  contained  in  Dr.  Steeren's  *  History 
of  George  Heridt's  Hospital,'  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Bedford, 
the  present  gOTemor,  in  1858.  To  that  work,  as  well  as  to  the  private  courtesy  of 
the  editor,  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  about  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Here 
aUo  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  Ker.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  for  much 
help  afforded  by  his  '  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tktuh  of  Whittington'a  life — a  work  contained  in  Chapter  III.  of  our  series  of  articles  on 
'The  Merchant  Princes  of  England/ — an  acknowledgment  that  was  accidentally  omitted 
at  the  time  of  publication. 


CHARADE. 

AMATEON  watched,  in  the  eyening  &1I, 
The  shadow-dance  on  the  parlour  wall ; 
The  flickering  shapes,  that  do  their  rites 
In  happy  homes,  on  winter  nights ; 
The  Lares,  at  their  spirit  game. 
Who  play  at  the  will  of  the  wizard  flame. 
Weird  shieulow-forms,  whose  gambols  start 
Their  partner-shadows  in  the  heart. 
Strange  phantom  fimcies,  bom  and  nurst 
'Mid  Qie  shrill  piping  of  my  First, 
That  reel  and  set,  aiKl  leap  and  fall 
With  the  wild  shadows  on  the  wall. 
'  Eing  out,'  she  said, '  my  merry  First ! 
Thy  cheery  flute,  in  the  evening's  calm, 
Has  played,  through  many  happy  years, 
To  my  Second  a  nightly  psalm. 
By  the  firelight,  which  thou  fiU'st  with  song. 
My  thankful  heart  kneels  down  to  pray ; 
Or  fancy  takes  the  pilgrim  staff. 
And  wanders  far  away — 
Away  to  the  Holy  Land  of  youth. 
Beyond  my  Second's  household  sea, 
Where  the  sun  rose  up,  whose  light  has  made 
A  pleasant  day  for  me — 
Life's  Orient,  where  that  heart  of  mine 
Bows  yet  before  an  early  shrine. 
As  memory's  crystal  shows  my  soul 
The  merry  morning  of  my  Whole. 

'  Ah !  merry  mom ! — a  mom  of  Juno ! 

The  world  seemed  set  to  a  new  sweet  tune ; 

The  thrush  threw  unknown  music  round ; 

The  lark,  that  makes  the  sunshine  sound. 

Poured  down  from  heaven,  that  mom,  a  strain 

Nor  heard  before,  nor  heard  again. 

The  hedge  had  scents,  and  the  rose  had  hues, 

That  were  bom,  and  died,  with  that  morning's  dews. 

And  the  rills,  at  their  sweetest,  never  play 

The  air  I  caught  on  that  far-off  day. 
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I  wonder  whore  tlie  hreoze  is  now 

Thiit  l)lew  that  day  on  my  ha])py  brow ; 

Or  it"  som<*  ]>aKsinc:  anprol  thin^^ 

Had  tanned  my  fon-htad  with  its  wing. 

The  snn^hine  lav  on  tho  meadows  broad, 

At  onee  the  eye  and  the  breath  of  Go<l ; 

The  slmdows  eronched  by  the  old  troe-roots 

To  watcli  my  foots tei)S  pass. 

And  a  voice,  hke  tho  song  of  my  First  to-night, 

Was  stirring  through  the  grass. 

I  heard  from  the  glens  the  cuckoo  shout. 

Through  the  blaze  of  noon — yet  tho  bats  were  out ; 

And  wlien  I  I'eached  the  open  plain, 

Tliat  had  nor  wall,  nor  fence,  nor  thicket. 

Mine  eves  met  tirst  the  well-knowii  form. 

And  it  stood  }>y  a  little  wicket ! 

Ah !  weil-knoT\Ti  form ! — its  shadow  falls 

Like  light,  to-night,  on  my  household  walls ; 

And  I  holil  if  fast,  while  the  vapours  roll 

Back  o'er  that  morning  of  my  AVhole. 

'  For,  many  times,  on  many  nights. 

We  met  agj\in  by  other  'wickets ; 

But  t/if'ij  made  way  through  a  sweet-briar  hedge, 

And  led  to  rosy  tliickeis. 

The  wheoHng  bat,  on  its  restless  wing. 

The  moon  made,  there,  a  specti'al  thing ; 

And  the  sha(.lows  that  hid  near  the  roots  by  day 

Lay  far  abroad  in  her  quiet  ray. 

If  we  could  have  felt  when  the  wind  went  by. 

We  might  have  heard  the  roses  sigh  ; 

But  we  took  no  note  of  the  incense  cast. 

Though  the  shadow  bowed  as  the  spirit  passed. 

What  heeded  we,  through  the  holy  hush, 

If  the  chiming  in  the  gi-ass  were  still  ? 

Why,  we  never  heard  tho  nightingale, 

That  sang  from  the  woody  hill ; 

And  we  had  no  cai*  for  the  minstrel  breeze 

When  it  swept  the  leaf-strings  of  the  trees ! 

'  Ah !  place  of  roses ! — love's  own  court ! 
But  we'd  better  make  a  long  tale  short. 
In  what  they  gave,  for  what  they  took, 
Tho  years  with  us  have  richly  reckoned  ; 
For  our  meetings  had  their  issue  meet — 
They  ended  in  my  Second. 
And,  now,  my  First's  clear  piping  cry 
Seems,  through  the  fireh'ght,  to  my  soul 
My  Second's  voice,  that  utters  back 
A  blessing  on  my  Whole ! 

T.  K.  Hervey. 
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CONCEBNING  LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. 


WHEN,  as  a  child,  I  asked  what 
the  use  of  such  and  such  a 
fly  or  frog,  or  other  unlovely  being 
was,  I  used  to  be  intbrmod  that 
it  ate  up  some  other  and  smaller 
creature  of  the  some  kind — and  that 
that  was  its  use.  To  prove  this 
admirable  arrangement  of  nature,  I 
was  farther  shown  a  drop  of  water 
magnified  x>o^6^ully,  and  a  scene 
of  devouring  and  being  devoured 
was  developed  before  my  eyes,  tliat 
filled  me  with  unutterable  horror. 

Everything  feeds  upon  something 
else,  waiLs  the  moral  of  the  story ;  and 
this  accounts,  to  me,  for  the  relative 
existences  of  iiie  Schwalbach  lodging- 
house  keepers  and  their  tenants. 
We  arrived  there  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  their  anthropopha- 
pU  appetites  are  at  the  keen^,  and 
we  were  treated  accordingly. 

In  a  pour  of  rain  we  hxul  driven 
from  Wiesbaden,  and  stopped  under 
the  Porte  Cochere  of  the  'Poste.' 
'Any  rooms?'  *  No  rooms — none 
to  he*  got  anywhere,'  the  '  Poste ' 
said.  A  handsome  personage,  with 
a  brass  ticket  on  his  cap,  courteously 
proposed  to  try  and  find  some  for 
us  eliKwhere,  and  we  went,  like 
Noah's  dove,  up  and  down,  literally 
orer  the  fiice  of  the  waters,  seeking 
rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot,  and 
finding  none. 

In  all  Schwalbach  there  were  but 
three  lodgings  to  choose  from— a 
saloon  with  two  beds,  over  a  tailor's 
shop;  an  impossible  arrangement 
of  doors  and  windows,  with  a  bed 
in  the  middle  of  each  draught,  in 
the  Ville  Vemer;  and  a  stuffy 
little  suite  an  8e<:ond,  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  We  refused  each  in 
turn,  hoping  to  find  others;  and 
finally  came  humbly  to  the  stuffy 
room  au  sacond,  talong  them  i)er- 
force  for  three  weeks. 

*  For  three  weeks  or  not  at  all,*  the 
landlady  said,  with  emphasis,  and 
we  were  obhged  to  take  them ;  the 
alternative  of  passing  a  few  nights 
in  the  street,  imtil  better  roovis 
should  be  vacant,  struck  us  as  un- 
pleasant that  evening,  as  it  was 
raining. 

I   applaud  the   landlady,  be   it 
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understood— I  applaud  her  highly; 
without  such  a  coup  dPetat  she  never 
would  have  secured  lodgers.  We 
had  been  too  highly  exalted  at  Hom- 
burg,  had  Icamt  to  consider  certain 
attentions,  certain  comforts  our  due. 
It  was  her  wise  and  salutary  endea- 
vour during  our  stay  to  bring  us  to 
a  proper  level.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
instead  of  submitting  with  Christian 
resignation  to  the  trials  daily  awarded 
to  us  in  our  sour  and  scanty  break- 
fast, we  rebelled,  and  took  our  meals 
at  the  '  Allee  Saal,*  the  great  hotel 
in  the  garden — taking  our  breakfast 
on  a  little  green  table  under  trees, 
in  the  delicious  moi-ning  simsliine. 

'Schwalbach  is  very  different 
from  Homburg,*  said  my  niece, 
gravely^  and  with  a  tone  of  re- 
proach, after  her  first  day  at  the 
former.  With  my  usual  afl&ible  con- 
descension, I  remarked  to  her,  that 
it  vms  verj'  different :  and  the  reo»«on 
is  this,  Schwalbach  is  not  a  gambling 
Si)a.  People  who  come  there  do  so 
for  bodily  health  only,  and  not  for 
spiritual  injury  also.  The  moral 
benefit  to  the  place  is  doubtless" 
great,  although  the  outward  signs 
thereof  are  not  so;  and  I  had  to« 
repeat  forcibly  to  my  niece  the 
nursery  adage,  'It  is  better  to  be 
good  than  to  be  pretty,'  before  she 
could  understand  why,  when  a  com- 
pany of  gamblers  undertakes  the 
charge  of  pleasure-grounds  and 
buildings,  the  effect  should  be  so- 
much  more  pleasing  than  where 
disinterested  and  untidy  virtue 
wields  the  executive  power.  There 
is  nothing  to  tempt  the  idle  and 
vicious  to  Schwalbach — nothing  to 
tempt  the  idle  and  virtuous  non 
plus;  and  of  these  two  classes  the 
society  at  Homburg  is  composed. 
Coelebs  won't  find  a  wife  here,  and 
would-be  Mrs.  Ccelebs  consequently 
docs  not  come  here,  where  she  will 
not  be  sought.  Ladies  need  not  be 
dull,  for  they  can  change  their  dress 
three  times  a  day,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful proof  of  the  amiability  of 
the  feir  sex  that  they  would  do  so, 
and  put  on  all  their  airs  and 
graces  just  as  much  for  the  few  old 
fogies  at  Schwalbach  aa  they  had 
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(loncfor  tlu-miv  sqnircsat  Ilomourc. 
But  tor  a  luiu— a  rcul,  liv(«  ukui, 
iK'itlitT  ]>ai':i!yti('  nor  (l^vp.  i,|ic  — 
Xhvwi  U  notliiiiirto  <1<) ;  if  tljt'  l;ik(.' 
won*  \n\x  (iionirh  1k^  must  drown 
liinisi-lf;  you  s«'«\  Ijo  ('.'uniot  tu'k 
alM)ut  liis  s\ui])t<)nis— li(»  Jms  no 
symptom^,  .'nid  that  is  tlio  invat 
K(M^rot  of  ron\<'rsation  at  a  j)l;u'r  of 
tfiis  sort.  Oih's  sNiiiptoins  (1  l)atl 
a  now  onfMvory  day) :  to  coiM])'nr, 
(losorilu',  lu-ar  description  of  tJiem, 
lujiv  l>i'  rendered,  l)V  one  wdio  knows 
how  to  mriKiij'r  it,  matter  lor  dailv 
and  exeitinL'  eonveiNation. 

There  exi.st  certain  litth'  pictures, 
lithoLrra])lis,  de]»ictin.e:  8<'liwa]hacli 
jis  a  sfta  iOu^  and  lovely  site,  where- 
in lofty  and  s])lendid  hotels  over- 
look he:iutiful  trardens,  open  mea- 
dows watered  by  clear  lakes,  shrouded 
by  state]  V  avenues  and  lovelv  ltovcs. 
Prancinir  cavaliers  and  dashiuijj 
phaetons  are  represented  ])aradin.L,^ 
the  well-built  stn^ets.  IStrec^ts ! 
there  is  only  one.  They  are  lyin.12: 
prophets,  thns(f  little  pictures,  and 
not  \hv.  least  like  Schwa! bach. 

It  is  so  nrirrow  a  valley  that  it 
looks  like  a  crack  in  the  Tonnces 
mng*',  with  uneasy,  totterint^,  steop- 
roofwl  houses  puslied  into  it  to  keep 
it  open  as  far  as  tlujy  are  able.  The 
valley  widens  a  little  at  the  end; 
the  hotels  luJike  as  pood  a  front  as 
thoy  can  at  the  head  of  the  stra.irulin^i^ 
hotises;  and  in  front  of  them,  the 
Weinbrunudi  and  its  bath-houso 
stand  in  a  sort  of  shrul)bory,  where 
the  band  plays,  and  where  the  }>mi(, 
mowh  a.ssemble  in  the  morninp:, 
midday,  and  evening,  and  where 
the  prrass  is  almost  equally  soattered 
with  chihlron.  bits  of  paper,  and 
Rhreds  of  nec;dlework.  The  well  is 
slieltered  by  a  ]>avilion,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  tables,  covered  with 
coloured  ghtsses.  There  is  beyond 
tlic  p:ardcn  a  meadow,  with  a  walk 
bordered  by  small  trees  all  round  it, 
a!id  in  the  meadow  there  is  a  little 
lake,  with  a  big  boat  and  two  swans 
in  it.  When  the  big  boat  is  in 
motion,  the  swans  must  retire  to 
the  shorC;  tliere  is  not  i-oom  for  all 
three. 


THE   BATir. 

*AT  i:].i:vi:n,  ou  as  ni:aii  zli.ven  as 
rossinLE.' 

'  The  bath,'  s:ii«l  my  pivscrij-tioii; 
so  I  went  und(T  the  arcades  of  Ww 
pink  l)ath-hou-(\  rant:  the  bell  at 
tile  bureau,  and  had  an  interview 
with  tlu^  *  Governor  of  tlie  Dath 
C-ommission/  an  im]>o>in^  p*r- 
s<»na.i2:e,  Captain  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Forces  of  Njissiui,  and  dispenser  of 
the  large  green  ticket,  which,  to  use 
their  own  words,  '  entitles  the  hoMt  r 
to  tin*  use  of  the  pranisis  for  ar. 
hour.* 

To  the  right  and  left  of  tlio 
'bureau *  runs  a  long  dark  corriiler. 
A  damp  smell  pervades  it.  Lin  In- 
doors stochl  ajsu*  all  along  it.  dis- 
closing vaulted  dimly-hghted  ch:un- 
bei*s,  with  an  omiuoits  descent  to  a 
lower  lev(d  at  tlie  furtlier  oii'l  of 
each.  To  the  nm-  of  one  of  tlnst- 
cluimbers  mv  ticket  cntitle<l  inc. 
ObseiTo  the  discreet,  vet  mvstenous 
permission — not  too  narrowly  in- 
quiring into  what  one  did,  .sliiu  in 
alone  with  that  dark,  seetliing  p'K)l 
below  the  steps.  How  many  a 
timid  mind  may  not  have  crouchtii 
slirinkingly  into  the  canvas-coven  .1 
Hvanpathy  of  the  softi,  and  sptmt  the 
allotted  hour  unable  to  sunuueii 
courage  to  go  down  and  innnci'^' 
him  or  herself  in  the  gloomy  liquid ! 

I  was  reading  attentively  the 
niles  printed  on  a  card,  and  sus- 
pended near  the  door,  when  a 
sonorous  voice  proclaimed  SSo— i^t 
jertig  ?'  and  the  famihar,  who  with 
liis  wand  had  stirred  the  l>atli,  aiid 
roused  it  to  a  sense  of  coniiiii; 
duties,  left,  in  two  strides,  the  aj)art- 
ment  and  me.  Nerving  myst^lf  t<> 
the  effort.,  I  divested  myself  of  all 
protection,  left  my  outwanl  insii::nia 
on  the  sofa,  with  inwanl  envy  of 
their  lot,  and  stepped  into  my  batli. 
A  milhon  little  bubbles  riLshc^l  to 
the  surface,  indignant  at  my  intni- 
sion ;  hissing  noises,  bubblmg  and 
seething,  saluted  my  entry.  St<-:mi 
rose  in  slight  clouds  from  the  ])ljuiks 
round  ray  bath.  My  heart  Ixnt; 
bnt  I  had  the  con  rage  to  lie  still 
and  await  the  result  of  all  this  com- 
motion. Gazing  on  the  opjxjsite 
wall,  perceiving  the  persiuisive 
ticket  thereon  susjKjnded,  and  in- 
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wardly  resolving  to  comply  with  its 
T&iuest,  and  open  the  waste-pipe 
before  I  left  the  bath,  I  felt  the 
water,  which  at  my  entry  had  Btruck 
me  as  being  chilly,  grow  gradually 
warmer  and  warmer.  A  delicious, 
tinjrling  i  sensation  pervaded  my 
limbs.  I  looked  and  beheld  myriads 
of  little  gas  bubbles,  hkc  sprites, 
settling  on  the  pores  of  my  skin. 
At  the  slightest  movement  they 
flew  off,  angrily  fizzing  when  they 
reached  the  siirface.  IJp  my  spine 
ran  httle  bubbles;  under  my  ears 
they  burst  with  a  whispering,  chuck- 
ling sound !  I  was  growing  hotter 
and  hotter — ^what  a  delicious  bath ! 
My  twenty  minutes  were  expired. 
I  got  out,  rubbed  and  scrubl^ed 
myself  vehemently,  and  sallied  forth, 
a  giant  refreshed,  ready  to  run  a 
raoe,  or  eat  a  German  one-o'clock 
dinner.  A  glass  of  ice-cold  Wein- 
brunnen,  and  a  run,  after  the  glass, 
wa.s  a  positive  enjoyment;  and 
when  the  numberless  little  chambers 
had  Bent  forth  their  occupants  into 
tbe  garden,  it  was  quite  pleasant  to 
mark  the  cheery  rosy  fiices  that  had 
been  so  washed  out  andjimllid  at 
their  morning  promenade. 

THE  TABLE  d'HOTE. 

Our  landlady  had  said, '  For  three 
weeks,  or  not  at  all.'  So  the  hotels 
Raid, '  At  one  o'clock,  or  not  at  all  ;* 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  a  mixed 
multitude— to  be  peremptory.  You 
had  no  choice;  either  a  lialf-cold, 
wholly  uncomfortable  dinner  in 
your  single  sitting-room  at  your 
own  house,    or    one-o'clock    table 

dTiote.    B used  to  say  he  could 

not  stand  the  table  d'hote ;  but  I 
really  found  the  long,  noisy  repast 
of  great  benefit  to  me.  It  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  time,  to  begin  with, 
and  was  a  wholesome  discipline  as 
well.  There  was  really  much  food 
for,  mental  exercise.  Hope, — that 
it  might  be  Vxjtter  than  yesterday. 
Faith  («'.  e.,  belief), — it  would  not  be 
?o  bad  to-morrow.  Charity, — ^to- 
wards the  waiter,  who  gave  yon 
nothmg  that  yon  could  eat,  and 
^'\io  carried  off  the  only  dish  yon 
iincicd .  Besides — a  naturalist's  cu- 
ri«dty  to  discover  why  the  German 
fowk  should  have  four  legs  a-piece, 
and  the  philanthropist's  regret  they 


should  meet  such  sudden  and  un- 
timely death. 

And  then  such  variety  in  modes 
of  eating;  the  knife -swallowing 
trick  to  be  seen  without  extra  charge. 

If  there  was  no  other  cause  of 
gratulation,  one  could  always  bo 
thankful  that  another  day  had 
passe<i  without  the  avalanche  of 
plates  and  forks  ha^^ng  descended 
on  one's  head,  as  it  had  threatened 
to  do  between  each  course. 

'  Splendid ' — I  heard  a  worthy- 
Dutch  dame  call  it,  to  her  newly- 
arrived  friend,  'Splendid  dinner! 
what  variety,  what  quantity !'  Why 
should  I  differ  from  the  Dutch 
lady  ? 

Schwalbach  provides  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  its  guests,  according  to 
its  ideas  of  entertainment,  and  it 
announces  its  intentions  towards 
them  by  affiches  on  every  green 
tree — ^he  that  walks  may  read— and 
it  lx)Comes  quite  an  interesting  col- 
lection on  the  favoured  shrubs. 
*  Guests  at  the  Spa  coui-teously  in- 
vited '  to  a  concert— to  a  ball,  and  a 
performance  of  conjuring  tricks. 
Wonderful,  unexampled,  tlie  latter 
are  said  to  be  by  the  afHchcs  of  last 
week.  The  eyes  of  the  innocent 
German  frauleins  stood  wide  with 
prosixjctive  astonishment,  as  they 
stood  and  read  out  to  each  other  the 
list  of  wondei*s  to  be  exhibited  at 
half-past  eight  precisely  in  the  great 
salon  of  the  Ailec  Saal.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  exhibition  itself  was 
half  so  astounding  as  its  description 
on  the  fir-trees. 

When  the  ball  vras\  announced, 
p-cat  excitement  pervaded  tlie 
female  society ;  much  canvas.sing  as 
to  probabilities,  proprieties,  and  so 
on.  I  confess  to  have  Ixien  sur- 
prised at  the  evident  pi*eoccupation 
of  my  niece,  Lydia,  on  the  subject. 
Some  doubt  seemed  to  cloud  her 
anticipations;  her  eye  wandered 
anxiously  over  the  ghost-like  files 
of  grey-cloaken  beings  at  that  morn- 
ing's walk.  I  overheard  a  meaning 
whisper :  '  One — two — no,  not  more 
than  two.'    What  could  she  mean  ? 

We  betook  ourselves  at  nino 
o'clock  to  tiie  Allee  Saal.  Some 
worthv  Teutons  were  still  drinking 
sour  wine  and  eating  ham  in  tho 
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(.Iininp:-ro()m ;  but  the  crcut  S{il(»n 
was  lighted  up  with  all  its  iiii^lit, 
the  band  was  playini^^  witli  all  its 
strcTiLrth,  ;ind  trioups  of  ladios  were 
crowdiiifj:  it. 

*  Well,  iiiv  dear/  said  I  to  Tjvdia, 
observing  with  surprise  the  dcNpon- 
deney  of  her  eui^i-v  et)uiiten;inee, 
*  wliat  more  do  yon  want '/  is  it  not 
very  hot,  and  vtrv  noi^v  and  a 
great  ])la('e  ?  I  thouglit  that  consti- 
tuted a  gootl  ball?' 

'  Uncle,'  Siiirl  Tjvdia,  in  a  tone  of 
stilled  emotion,  '  there  are  no  jxnt- 
mcrs  .'* 

I  lookfxi  round,  and  in  truth 
could  see  only  two  nun  of  any  kind 
in  the  assenil»ly.  (iirls  were  spin- 
ning round  and  round  with  girls ; 
it  was  a  ball  to  gladden  the  heaii  of 
Spurgeon.  No  *  dancing  ])romiskyV 
as  an  old  woman  once  told  me  ;  bnt 
KJidly  disappointing  to  my  charming 
niece.  We  returned  hom(\  agreeing 
that  the  c/firl.rs  at  Sch walbach 
should  be  entitled  *  Pleasures  of 
IIo])e.* 

The  little  dt'^^illuswun-ut'itt  did 
not  prevent  our  fixing  all  manner  of 
expectations  on  a  fresh  fijjichc  that 
in  large  Icttei's  set  forth,  for  the 
following  Sunday — 

'  A  iM'agnificent  Shooting  Fcst  on 
the  great  Plateau  of  Sch  walbach! 
Music !  Danchig !  Fete  Cham- 
petre !  Procession  of  the  Company 
of  Gymujists!  of  the  Shootei*s,  et 
cetera,  et  cetcni !  Grand  ihsplay  of 
Fii-eworks,  and  Illumination  of  the 
Lake! 

'  The  Procession  will  set  out  at 
3  r.M/ 

The  glorias  of  the  Frankfort 
Schutzenfest  had  predisposed  us  to 
admiration.  We  resolved  to  look 
from  our  windows  at  the  procession, 
and  to  feel  ourselves  martvrs  to 
our  best  principles,  in  denying 
ourselves  the  spectacle  of  the  Fete 
Champetre.  At  three  o'clock  all 
heads  were  out  of  the  windows,  all 
eyes  fixal  on  the  turn  of  the  street. 
A  violent  dnimming  began  to  be 
heard.  A  tall  man  sti-ode  first, 
waving  a  huge  flag.  Then  came 
three  drums,  vigorously  beaten; 
then  the  ordinary  band,  adorned 
^th  branches  of  the  much-enduring 


ticket-In  aring  fir-trees.  The  baud 
was  followed  by  live  men  in  white 
jackets,  keeping  what  they  sup]Hw-(l 
was  military  ste}>,  but  which  wa^ 
rather  the  reverse.  '  The  Gvinna^ts/ 
Siiid  somebody;  but  an  evil,  sceptical 
spirit  witliin  me  answ(;red,  '  Only 
those  idle  ])ienst-men,  that  are  al- 
wavs  b(!fore  the  door.'  Then  ciuno 
some  ragged  Ixiys — the  'Shooters,'  1 
))rrsume ;  tlu.-n  came— nothing  mure. 
That  was  all — '  etcetera,'  '  etceti'i-u' 
never  ai)]>e4ired  at  all! 

After  sunset  three  rockets  an<l  a 
blue  light  w(!re  l(;t  otT  at  the  jwuil 
in  tlu^.  garden— the  big  Ixjat  stool 
out  in  grand  relief — the  Genujui 
dames  said,  '  Pracht  voll '  in  sub- 
dued voices ;  and  most  of  us  caught 
cold  in  oiur  heads  from  the  danii»  f'»ic 
that  ha<l  lx}en  spectator  of  tlie  illu- 
mination as  well  as  oiu'st^lves. 

floral  of  the  stoi*y — We  did  ii-^t 
read  any  more  afliclids. 

CONXERNING  AGRTCULTUUE  IN  LAXOFN- 
8CHWALBACH. 

Notliing  strikes  an  Englislunan 
more  forcibly,  in  x)assing  throuL'ii 
the  richly -wooded  and  Ixjautirul 
country  of  Nassiiu,  than  the  utter 
al)sence  either  of  farms  or  of  country 
residences.  Acre  after  acre  of  culti- 
vated ground  hes  deserted  and  alone, 
unfenced  open  country,  not  a  he<lgc- 
row,  not  a  paling  divitUng  it;  no 
clumps  of  old  ash  and  elm  sheltering 
a  gabled  farm-house,  vith  its  noisy, 
cheerful  feathered  hfe  about  the 
doors ;  no  meadows  dottetl  with 
sheep  and  speckled  with  cows !  By- 
the-by,  what  despair  water-colourists 
must  be  in  for  want  of  the  Kiiil 
cows !  Burnt  sienna  must  bo  abs<> 
luttly  useless  in  a  Gennan  coloiu*- 
box.  I  think  cows  seem  to  bo  the 
correct  thing  for  foreground;  and 
there  are  none  visible  in  Nassau.  I 
did  not  l)eheve  in  sheep  at  all,  and 
had  a  private  theory  of  my  own 
respecting  mutton  cho])s,  till  one 
day,  on  our  way  to  Hohenstein,  we 
saw  a  flock  of  lean  yellow  quadru- 
peds, headed  by  an  uncouth  dog, 
and  watched  by  a  picturesquely  dirty 
shepheni  Our  driver  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  the  shepherd,  and  said, 
'But  a  few  days  ago  a  Kussian 
prince  had  driven  along  that  rood, 
had  seen  that  man,  and  liad  thus 
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accosted  him:  "Wilt  thou  go  with 
mc  to  Bussia,  and  be  raj  chief  shep- 
herd? Thou  shalt  receive  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  and  a  house  of 
thine  own,  and  be  the  head  over  all 
my  flocks  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  shep- 
herd, "  I  will  not  go."  See  now,* 
added  our  informant, '  he  would  not 
leave  his  country.' 

Though  I  would  not  consult 
'  Murray,'  yet  I  was  anxious  to  know 
what  I  could  about  the  state  of  the 
oounhy;  and  by  dint  of  asking 
questions  I  found  out  that  in  Nassau 
there  are  no  large  proprietors.  In 
the  hollows  of  the  hills,  or  perched 
on  some  barren  mound,  are  villages 
— Kttle  towns  rather,  for  they  have 
not  the  pleasant  pastoral  qualities  of 
a  village.  To  these  Doris  belong 
the  surrounding  districts ;  the  land 
is  parcelled  out  to  the  peasants  who 
inhabit  them,  and  by  them  culti- 
vated, each  after  his  own  idea  of  the 
profitable.  All  are  equally  poor,  all 
equally  httle  enlightened;  no  im- 
provement, no  enrichment  of  the 
country  is  possible.  They  are  a 
lean,  ugly  race,  brown-skinned  and 
light-haired,  with  small  intelligence 
in  their  countenance  but  perforce 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in 
their  heads,  Gk)vcmment  strictly  en- 
forcing at  least  a  cei-tain  quantity  of 
learning  on  each  child  bom  in  the 
Nassau  land. 

They  have  a  great  idea  of  begging. 
My  niece  declares  that  the  sole  gar- 
ment of  the  children  consists  in  a 
pocket,  wherein  stray  kreutzers  from 
the  benevolent  visitors  are  to  bo  de- 
posited; and  the  usual  greeting  of 
the  country  women  as  they  iwSsed 
us  on  the  road  was,  '  Ah !  bestow 
somewhat  on  me,'  uttered  in  as 
careless  and  indifferent  a  tone  as  if 
it  had  been  *  Good  day  to  you.'  All 
this  and  much  more  we  learnt 
in  the  excursions  we  made  fix)m 
Schwalbach. 

The  tariff  of  carriage-fares  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  a  pony-car- 
riage; and  so,  to  please  my  niece 
Lydia,  I  conmaanded  that  the  pony- 
caniage  should  be  in  readiness  one 
afternoon  to  convey  us  to  Hohen- 
stein. 

With  great  pride  the  driver,  who 
was  folly  as  big  as  his  steed,  told  us 
that  the  whole  vehicle  was  composed 


and  executed  by  himself,  of  his  own 
unaided  genius,  and  how  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Schwalbach  considered 
it,  and  justly  so,  a  masterpiece. 
To  squeeze  ourselves  into  it  waa 
another  chef-d^a-uvre ;  and  no  sooner 
were  we  placed  than,  uttering  an 
unearthly  sound,  our  Jehu  s&uck 
the  short  tail  of  the  pony  with  a 
still  shorter  whip,  and  we  set  off — 
jolting,  jumping,  and  hurrying  over 
the  uneven  stones  in  such  a  sfyle 
that,  between  laughing  and  holdmg 
on,  we  had  quite  a  pain^in  our  sides. 

The  ruin  of  Hohenstein,  which 
we  were  on  our  way  to  visit,  proved 
to  be  an  old  castle  in  the  usual  x)osi- 
tion— a  steep  declivity  on  three 
sides,  with  a  stony  stream  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  coffee  garden  in  the 
middle  of  the  court.  "We  found 
three  German  ladies,  in  short  sleeves 
and  brown  hats,  eating  *  butterbrod,' 
and  doing  worsted  work,  with  their 
backs  to  the  view,  as  placidly  as  if 
they  had  been  at  home.  Two  stu- 
dents were  smoking  pipes  and  drink- 
ing beer ;  and  an  Englishwoman,  in 
blue  spectacles,  was  sketching  the 
wall  on  pink  and  yellow  tinted 
paper,  with  a  penknife  to  scratch 
out  the  lights.  The  paper  was 
meant  to  represent  a  sunset,  and 
she  was  lookmg  due  east— but  that 
did  not  seem  to  matter  to  her. 

We  made  the  proper  deductions 
from  what  we  saw — '  that  it  was 
thus  very  old,'  '  had  probably  be- 
longed to  somebody,  and  that  it  was 
hke  some  dozen  other  German 
castles  that  we  had  already  seen.' 

On  our  return  to  the  outer  gate 
we  found  our  old  Jehu  quarrelling 
with  the  gate-keeper.  A  carriage 
with  two  meek  post-horses  was  there. 
Our  pony,  a  gregarious  animal,  had 
made  acquaintance,  by  means  of  its 
nose,  with  the  nose  of  the  nearest 
meek  one.  Our  driver  fiercely 
struck  the  poor  nose  that  sought 
sympathy  with  the  post-horse,  and 
tie  benevolent  gate-keeper  had  in- 
terposed. 

'  Strike  him  not,  thou !  Why  shoidd 
he  not  speak  if  he  will  ?' 

*  Hold  thy  mouth,  thou !  He  would 
have  made  a  spring  next!' 

'  Nay,  then— he  is  a  pious  brute !' 

'  I  am  older  than  thou — I  will  do 
as  I  please !' 
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The  last  wor-ls  ^^^^■\\.  sr.M  in  sncli 
a  tone  tli.-u  we  \si  .\-  .umuI  to  -j:.  t  i-i;o 
our  chariot,  au'l  In:  ;lr:vcu  <  ft  i!ie 
scene  ul'  euiiil'ut. 

CONCLJwMNG   TAl',Li:-NAI  KINS. 

Tlie  xevy  <lav  }itt<r  \ve  h.-^d  Ic'vnt 
the  strontr-itiiriiU'tl  ])atri(>tiviii  oi  .he 
sh('|)her<l  who  wuiiM  not  lr;ivc  his 
country,  we  were  nia.le  aw;iii3  that 
in  a  small  ih'nin:-'-ro:nu  of  tlie  liotel 
ji  si.'^''lit  was  to  \yr  se<ai — a  sip-hih/'ar- 
intr  a  moral  wilii  it.  ^Ve,  toi-*cth'M* 
with  many  others,  ivothaI  hi, and  on 
a  round  tahle  we  luMuld  an  arrav  of 
taMe-nai)kins  eurio'i.sly  and  vv'on- 
derfullv  {irram^'cd.eacli  in  a  difft-rent 
and  intricate  form,  .^racine:  a  dinmT 
service  of  knives,  forks,  and  .irhi^scs. 
such  as  are  jm-iiared  for  an  ordinary 
repast.  Ua/in.LC  on  his  handiwork 
with  a  nioiust  consfiou^ness,  ^tood 
the  (him])y,  pale-faced  little  waiter 
whose  genius  hud  compov(-d,  whoso 
deft  1in,Lcers  liad  coneuetcd,  tho.so 
iiaj^kin  tro])hie.s. 

And  now  for  the  mond.  A  Ivus- 
8ian — we  know  not  if  it  vras  i/in 
lluKsian — seein.L^  llio^-e  na])kins,  had 
on  the  s]M>t  enira.ired  that  waiter  for 
an  untold  sum  to  follow^  him  to 
Eussia,  and  heconn;  major-domo  over 
all  the  napkins  of  his  i)rin('i'iy  (esta- 
blishment. Tlio  waiter — dreadinc? 
tho  Vmrden  on  Ins  conscience  of  ill- 
folded  Sclavonic  tal)Ie-na])kins  for 
ever  after  if  he  refused  to  comjdy — 
had  accepted  tho  offer,  ami  now 
stood,  a  livin.;::  example  to  all  other 
Wiuters  of  wiiat  may  be  done  l)y 
genius — even  in  napery. 

CONCERNING  SCHLEXGENLAD. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  prided 
myself  esixH'ially  on  my  eood  looks — 
rather  the  revei*se ;  but  I  did  feel, 
when  I  read  and  heard  of  tlie  won- 
derful cosmetic  baths  of  ISchlengen- 
bad,  that,  supposing  I  were  to  take 
them,  and  sujjposing  they  were  to 
have  the  wonderful  eflfect  on  my 
outward  man,  you  know,  how  nice  it 


W(  nM  Iv'I  !\[v  ni(H'C,  T.Vih'a.,  vt-^ 
beat  on  p)"ii,:,^  — not  that  >^]\i^  e.U'ti, 
of  course,  for  her  com])le\ion— '"ut. 
'  th-'V  ^ai<l  it  was  so  soothinu:,  so  :<1- 
miral'lo  for  the  nerve,<  after  J>rhv,-.-.l- 
luieh' — X.B.  It  is  the  correct  tli;:i^' 
to  have  'nryvcs'  at  .Schwalhacli - 
*And  the/'/'.'''  f/'/.^/v  i>,  so  i^OKl;  h;.;.l 
JJ. ;  so  We  jiaeked  U]),  and  hired  au 
ein>]Kinner  —  a  UKKlest  one-her-i. 
Yeliiek; — and  bidding;  adieu  to  ir.y 
d«  ar  l)ul)l>!es,  ami  to  Ca])tain  (Iri'i  I 
their  conti'ollcr,  vre  left  the  Mu '.y 
of  swallows  anl  its  iiivi^;or:iiJ!i-," 
sp:in.i:-s. 

Tlie  pretty  woo.\  il  >itc  of  Schl-  r- 
freni)ad,  its  han<l>:  'lae  buihliuL-s  lu-^- 
lin'_c  undt  r  the  ^ri'at  •:rrc)V(-s  of  liir.e 
and  elm  trees  at  the  base  of  its  l-i^s 
and  the  bri^-ht  colours  of  its  trell>t.-> 
of  N'inrinian  cree[)ur,  im]>ressed  ];:■■ 
most  favourablv;  tlie  ("b/c  c'/.-a-- 
exceeded  even  B.'s  description;  hul 
the  h-dus!  are— a — Humbuir— ve^. fi 
humbuL';.  It  reh'eve.s  n:y  mind  to 
say  so. 

I  entiTcd  th(*  ch^wv  b!n's]i  ^Y^.\\^^ 
Full  of  Faith;  Ididjdl  th:d  :hei)i-t 
behevin.LT,  the  nio>t  hoiH'ful,  covil'l 
do.  I  had  C(Hinte«l  the  fi'icklo'-ii 
my  hand.s,  and  on  the  only  jniit  cf 
my  nose  where  I  can  count  theia. 
AVe  shall  see,  tliought  I,  wlieil.t-r 
tliere  is  even  on^  left  when  I  tret  out. 
AVill  it  be  credited  that  when.  afr<  r 
riiy  fl'inJ  h'dth^l  iv^ixin  counted  the 
freckles,  the  number  was  intact — 
they  were  all  there !  Judi^e  if  I  was 
dispistinl.  A  little  lxH)k  had  ^aid  I 
sliould  be  '  amoureux  lie  moi-nieiiic' 
I  did  not  find  the  sincere  repird  tliat 
I  alwavs  have  felt  for  mvself  one  hit 
increased  or  warmed.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  rep-arded  myself  as  a  stup.'-I 
old  fellow  wlu)  luul  iK'cn  soliL  It 
gave  me  quite  a  shock. 

All  rtsh',  they  are  very  nice  warm 
Imths,  and  seem  to  do  sonic  peo}>!e 
gcxxl,  in  the  way  that  any  waiiu 
l)ath  may  do.  I  do  not  say  tluy 
soothed  my  nerves ;  but  then  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  had  any  to 
Bootlie. 
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THE  ORDEAL  FOB  WIVES. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


FOBEWARN£D. 


DOES  not  some  horrid  realistic 
Frenchman,  but  one  who  under- 
stands the  anatomy  of  such  things, 
say  that  every  present  lover  has  at 
least  twenty  chances  to  one  in  his 
favour  against  every  absent  one? 

These  mean  little  Grallican  apho- 
risms have  not  an  exalting  effect  in 
the  view  they  give  one  generally  of 
human  character ;  but  their  philoso- 
phy contains  an  undeniably  large 
amount  of  truth  in  most'  matters 
pertaining  to  love.  Esther  Fleming, 
loyal,  honest-hearted,  and  upright 
as  she  was  in  all  other  doings 
of  her  life — Esther  Fleming  found, 
at  the  end  of  scarce  another  ten  days, 
that  her  whole  heart  was  becoming 
wrapt  np  in  Paul;  that  at  one  ac- 
customed hour  of  the  afternoon  her 
ear  listened  greedily  for  his  well- 
known  knock;  that  her  life  was 
very  blank  from  the  time  when  he 
left  upon  one  day  until  her  hand 
was  again  in  his  the  next ;  and  that 
the  very  thought  of  writing  her  letter 
tollalta  was  an  exertion  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  fiitigue,  al- 
most—but this  she  did  not  yet  ac- 
knowledge— ^with  positive  and  strong 
repugnance. 

Of  course  if  Paul  had  been  absent 
and  Oliver  present  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Paul,  grave,  reti- 
cent, intellectual,  was  precisely  a 
man  of  whom  Esther's  girlish  ima- 
gination could  have  made  much  in 
absence,  while  poor  Oliver  was  very 
much  more  favourably  represented 
by  his  own  handsome,  lively,  open- 
hearted  presence  than  by  any  of 
lather's  lonely  thoughts  concerning 
him  and  his  own  undeniably  com- 
monplace although  affectionate  let- 
ters when  he  was  away.  As  things 
came  to  her,  however,  Paul  visiting 
her  daily,  Oliver  writing  once  a 
fortnight  ill-spelt  narrations  of  his 
Mal^  gaieties  and  his  unchangeable 
gssion  for  herself,  how  was  Miss 
Fleming  to  be  saved  from  the  hor- 
rible crime  of  seeing  that  she  had 


made  a  great,  an  irrevocable  error 
upon  the  threshold  of  her  life? 

Such  matters  are  not  in  young 
women's  own  keeping,  whatever 
some  amiable  readers  of  mild  fiction 
may  require  one  to  say.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sentiment  that  first  love 
is  the  best,  deepest,  holiest  of  all  our 
lives ;  that  when  a  girl  of  eighteen 
shall  have  [once  said  'I  love,'  her 
dictum  is  to  be  immutable  as  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

But  like  many  other  pleasing  sen- 
timents, the  conunon  experience  of 
common  every-day  life  contradicts 
it  flatly. 

The  first  love  of  most  very  young 
men  and  women  is  an  inflated,  arti- 
ficial, shallow  mistake,  and  it  is 
well,  exceeding  well  for  them  when 
the  mistake  culminates  in  infidelity, 
not  marriage. 

I  hold  Esther  Fleming  to  be  quite 
above  the  standard  or  conventional 
type  of  young  lady:  her  love  for 
Oliver  to  have  been  quite  above  the 
ordinary  type  of  young  lady  first 
love ;  and  yet  it  was  but  counterfeit, 
base  coin,  an  image,  a  faint  echo  of 
the  genuine  abiding  strong  passion 
of  which  her  largely-endowed  nature 
was  capable. 

Ecal  love  needs  time  and  space 
for  development.  If  Esther  had 
seen  Paul  first  at  Countisbiu-y  she 
would  probably  have  felt  for  him 
what  she  had  felt  for  Oliver,  only 
time  would  have  ripened  the  crude 
fruit  into  maturity,  sentiment  into 

Sassion.  As  it  was,  fiite  destined 
er  to  imagine  in  one  man  what  she 
was  subsequently  to  find  realized  in 
another,  and  I  rather  think  that  Paul 
was  not  a  loser  by  the  circumstance. 
A  sudden  passion,  struggled  against 
and  argued  with,  is  apt  to  be 
stronger  than  one  gradually  unfold- 
ing itself,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  out  of  the  half-friendly,  half- 
romantic  beatitudes  of  a  mild  first 
love. 
But  these  heresies,  I  beg  distinctly 
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to  say,  are minp,  not  Esther FlcmiriLr's. 
Esther  had  the  ino8t  pei-frct  belief 
in  all  tlio  reco^^nized  i)'atitu(lis  on- 
cerninp:  the  impossi})ility  of  Ciiriiii^ 
for  anybody  twice  in  one's  \\\\'.,  tlie 
most  thorout^h  horror  for  ])LO})]e 
who  chan«2:e<l.  If  she  sinned  .slio 
did  not  atten2])t  to  call  bur  sin  vir- 
tue. If  she,  ])ledp:(^<l  to  one  man, 
was  growing  ])as>ii)n5itely  to  love 
another,  she  recoile<l  wiili  repug- 
nance from  her  own  frailty. 

And  Paul  saw  that  it  was  so. 

Paul  saw  what  combat  was  pass- 
ing in  the  girl's  heart;  Paul  knew, 
although  she  liad  never  told  him  so 
in  words,  tliat  Esther  Fleming  was 
engaged  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not 
love,  and  that  already,  yes  already, 
her  face  lightened  at  his,  Paul  Chi- 
chester's, coming ;  her  hand  trembled 
when  he  held  it;  her  breiith  faltered 
and  sank  as  they  sat  alone  together, 
day  after  day,  in  ]\Irs.  Tudor 's  draw- 
ing-room in  the  dangerous  trembling 
half-light  of  the  winter  afternoon. 

Did  ho  act  honourably  in  thus 
coming  daily  to  see  her  ?  You  must 
judge  him  in  that,  reader.  I  know 
that  he  acted  humanly,  which  is  per- 
haps about  as  much  as  one  can  ex- 
I)ect  from  most  men.  His  life  was, 
and  had  been  for  years,  a  sterile 
life,  lighted  by  only  one  affection, 
and  that  an  alTection  which  withheld 
him  from  all  other  love,  from  honest 
and  legitimate  love  the  most.  With- 
ont  having  conceived  anything  of 
actual  passion  for  Esther  Fleming, 
he  liked  her  extremelv;  and  it  is 
pleasant,  though  one  knows  it  can- 
not end  in  much  good,  to  see  a 
handsome  young  cheek  flush,  and 
dark  eyes  light  at  one's  coming. 
And  she  would  soon  forget  him 
when  he  was  gone,  ho  hoped  (he  did 
not  hoi)e  so  in  the  least,  be  it  under- 
stood, but  he  said  to  his  conscience 
that  he  did),  and  then,  no  doubt, 
her  fancy  would  go  back,  poor  child ! 
to  its  allegiance.  And  if  there  was 
any  danger  in  his  frequent  visits, 
surely  her  natural  protector,  Mrs. 
Tudor,  would  be  sensible  of  it,  and 
forbid  him  to  come,  which  she  had 
not  done. 

I  say  he  acted  humanly,  and  pre- 
cisely as  I  myself  would  have  done ; 
first  in  coming  to  see  Esther,  and  aft- 
erwards in  employing  all  these  small 


casuistries  to  set  his  own  misgiv- 
iui:  at  rest.  Put  at  the  same  time  I 
resjx'ct  you  iimnensely  for  thinking 
otherwise,  and  I  hopo  when  yon  are, 
some  time,  ])laced  in  a  like  pixMtion 
to  my  hero's — for  Paul  is  my  hero 
— that  you  will  fully  carry  all  your 
i'mc  Sj)artan  principles  into  practii'o. 

AN'hatever  her  danger,  Esther  w.-is 
in  no  lack  of  friendly  fingers  to 
point  it  out  to  her.  Mrs.  Tudor 
was  a  great  deal  too  worldly  wise  to 
fi>rl)id  Paul  the  house,  or  indeed  to 
put  any  outward  or  visible  check 
'  u])on  their  growing  intimacy :  such 
wciik  preventive  measures  were 
\s holly  opposed  to  her  straightfor- 
ward, Napoleonic  way  of  attaining 
her  end,  '  Tlirown  too  much  toire- 
ther?  stuff  and  nonsense,  ^Vhittyl' 
she  rephed,  when  "NVhitty  once  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  as  she  often  did 
to  Esther  herself,  tliat  the  girl's 
l")eaoe  of  mind  might  be  iniiM> 
rilled.  'Nothing  is  so  ridiculous 
to  me  as  to  hear  elderly  people  talk 
that  kind  of  sentimental  twaddle. 
If  a  young  woman  has  been  hontstly 
brought  up,  and  comes  of  an  honest 
stock,  hko  my  niece,  her  principled 
can't  be  endangered,  I  imagine,  by 
j\Ir.  Chichester's  or  any  other  man's 
handsome  face.  What  then?  lier 
heart  ?  Bah !  her  heart  must  grow 
stouter  if  she  is  to  live  in  the  world, 
not  a  convent.  She  may  see  just 
as  much  of  Mr.  Chichester  as  she 
pleases.  Nothing  is  better  for  form- 
ing a  young  person's  character  than 
receiving  in  moderation  the  atten- 
tions of  an  educated  and  handsome 
man  whom  she  knows  she  cannot 
marry.  It  increases  her  sense  of 
her  own  strength,  and  does  away, 
too,  with  the  ridiculous  school-girl 
folly  of  considering  herself  in  love 
with  every  man  who  is  commonly 
civil  to  her.* 

'  I  know  you  to  be  no  fool,  child, 
and  so  I  let  you  receive  Mr.  Clii- 
chester  alone,'  she  would  say  to 
Esther,  in  her  curt,  crushing  way,  of 
an  evening  after  Paul  had  been 
there.  '  Paul  Chichester's  fortunes 
are  as  broken  as  his  coat  is  thread- 
bare, and  he  comes  of  a  family  in 
which  those  who  are  not  mad  are 
spendthrifts;  but  Paul  Chichester 
himself  is  an  undeniably  agreeable 
person.    Get  him  to  read  Italian  to 
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jon  agaiii,  my  love,  by  all  means ;  it 
is  an  improving  exercise,  and  his  ac- 
cent is  first-Tate.' 

And  if  the  girl's  fancy  had  only 
been  aroused,  her  heart  nntonched, 
there  was  a  tone  in  the  bland,  half- 
niiying  praise  which  would  have 
damaged  a  lover's  cause  a  vast  deal 
more  than  putting  him  out  at  the 
house  door  and  forbidding  him  ever 
to  cross  the  threshold  again. 

Jane  Dashwood,  too  ('twas  but 
hmnan  nature  she  should  do  so), 
pointed  out  with  yigilance  to  her 
nrieiid  the  false  position  in  which 
any  woman  must  place  herself  who 
«K|oald  become  seriously  attached  to 
Bml.  He  was  poor;  his  means, 
kovever  derived — and  even  that 
irfB  a  mystery— were  precarious; 
Ida  temper  was  fitful,  even  to  eccen- 
iKiQity ;  he  made  scarcely  any  secret 
at  to  the  existence  of  a  tie  which 
vilbbeld  him  alike  from  society 
and  from  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing. ISirs.  Strangways,  who  had 
beoa  intimate  with  some  connection 
tC  hia  in  London,  knew  for  a  fact 
ftai  there  was  something  more  than 
rwtllinniilji  suspicious  about  his  way 
4f3lfe.  He  did  not  even  give  people 
1Mb  whom  he  wsus  most  intimate 
Bl  zeal  address.  Sometimes  they 
INMld  bear  nothing  of  him  for  a 
HilMlth  together.  Sometimes  he 
WMd  be  seen  occupying  a  stall  at 
§m  Opera  during  four  or  five  conse- 
Mltve  weeks;  at  others  would  be 
MVognized  walking  in  some  remote 
adwrb  of  London,  dressed— well, 
i,  much,  than  she,  Jane  Dash- 
[,  bad  ever  seen  him,  and  with  a 

Bn,  yes,  a  persoTi ,  Esther,  actual  ly 
9g  in  broad  daylight  upon  his 
ml  Was  he,  could  he  be  a  man 
4l|Wliom  it  would  be  anything  less 
"^^  midsummer  madness  to  place 
affections? 
And  the  more  Miss  Whitty  warned, 
A  Mrs.  Tudor  sneered,  and  Jane 
Bjailiwood  reasoned,  the  more  did 
Ei&er  Fleming's  heart  become 
bsDad  up  in  Paul.  'Tis  only  the 
poor  emasculated  love  of  artificial 
mtares  that  will  eyer  be  influenced 
&Qsn  without  The  robust  love  of  a 
healthy  organization  can  assimilate 
praise  and  dispraise  of  its  object, 
just  as  they  come,  and  derive  equal 
nourishment  to  itself  from  either. 


CHAPTER  XXVT. 

gone! 

'  This  is  my  last  evening,  Miss 
Fleming.  To-morrow  I  go  back  to 
London  and  to  work.  Well,  I  shall 
be  better  for  my  holiday — the  nearest 
approach  to  a  real  holiday '  that  I 
have  had  during  the  last  nine 
years.' 

Paul  had  come  to  take  his  leave ; 
and,  Mrs.  Tudor  not  having  re- 
turned yet  from  her  drive,  Esther, 
very  nervous  and  xmcertain  in  her 
voice,  was  receiving  him  alone,  and 
trying  to  be  as  unconcernedly  lively 
and  commonplace  as  she  could. 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  are  really 
as  hard-worked  as  you  say,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester. Do  you  know  at  times  I 
think  you  are  a  grand  seigneur  in 
disguise,  a  Rothschild,  as  Milly  said 
when  she  was  talking  to  you  about 
the  flowers  that  day  on  the  hill— do 
you  remember?' 

Paul's  face  grew  dark. 

'  I  remember  well.  Miss  Fleming. 
I  am  not  likely  to  forget ;  and  you 
do  right,  very  right,  to  remind  me 
of  it  now.  God  knows  it's  sel- 
dom I  forget  what  I  am  and  what 
my  bondage  is;  but  with  you  I 
have  forgotten  it — ^yes,  Esther,  for 
the  last  three  weeks  I  have  let  my- 
self dream  of  what  my  hfe,  differ- 
ently ordered,  might  have  been.' 

He  came  close  to  her,  and  looked 
with  a  long,  with  a  painfully  eager 
gaze  into  her  eyes. 

'  For  a  short  time  longer,  Esther, 
a  short  half-hour,  at  most,  don't 
waken  me!  don't  speak  of— of  the 
mission  you  saw  mo  on  that  bitter 
morning.  It  was  a  mission  whoUy 
unconnected  with  you,  child — a 
mission  which,  in  fact,  cuts  me  off 
from  you,  and  everything  else  in 
the  world  worth  living  for.  Esther, 
let  me  .look  at  you!  So,  turn  your 
face  round  to  the  window  so  that 
the  light  from  the  lamps  may  rest 
on  it  I  like  to  look  at  you.  I  like 
to  take  in  all  I  can  of  your  fiEice  to- 
night— ^the  last  night,  most  likely, 
that  you  and  I  will  ever  meet  while 
we  live.' 

Esther  was  accustomed  to  Paul's 
abrupt  transitions  of  spirits,  to  the 
fits  of  fearful  depression  that  were 
wont  to  come  upon  him  without  a 
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moment's  warnin*?  an-l  without  tan- 
p:il»lo  cause;  but  siie  hu'l  never 
lie.ird  him  speak,  had  never  sit^n  liini 
loolc,  as  ho  dill  now ;  {uni  ail  her 
lieart  came  into  her  voieo  as  slio 
strove  to  give  liim  some  inditiLrent 
answer.  Indit'lVrent,  wh<'n  kIig 
yenrned  to  comfort  liim!  to  bid  liim 
teil  hfT  wliat  hurt  lien  it  was  that 
darkened  his  hfe  and  let  Ikt  share 
it  with  him,  anil  solien  it  by  her 
tenderest  sym]->;ithy  I 

'  I  don't  think  yon  need  .si)eak  po 
seriously,  Mr.  Chieliest'-r.  Wiiy 
should  we  not  meet  au^ain  after  to- 
niG:ht?  1  may  come  to  sta^^  in  JUtli 
with  mv  aunt  Thalia  ai.'ain,  and 
meet  you  as  I  liave  done  now.' 

'  You  will  not  stay  with  ^Irs. 
Tudor  when  you  are  m-irried,  anil 
I  should  not  care  to  meet  you  even 
if  I  could  do  so.  Our  parting  is 
to-night.' 

She  turned  from  him ;  she  clasped 
her  himds  with  a  qinek  impatient 
gesture  that  did  not  csca]>o  Pavirs 
notice. 

'  You  may  marry,  too,  ]\[r.  Chi- 
chester. 1  was  sjieaking  of  what  is 
likely  to  liappen— not  of  bare  pro- 
babilities.' 

'  Your  marriage  is  not  a  bare  pro- 
bability, K-^ther' — he  fell  into  this 
way  of  (%'illing  her  by  lier  Christian 
name  with  a  perfect  naturalness 
that  ma<le  it  impossible  for  her  to 
notice  it.  *  Be  frank,  for  the  very 
short  time  that  we  shall  see  each 
other  now.  Y''ou  are  as  certiiinly 
engaged  to  marry  as  I  am  bound — 
hand  and  foot,  soul  and  body — never 
to  change  from  the  state  in  which  I 
now  am.  Tell  mo  that  it  is  so. 
I  think  you  may  show  that  poor 
degree  of  confidence  in  me  before 
wo  part.  Tell  me  the  truth.  I  can 
bear  it  Ixjtter  than  you  think.' 

'  I — I '  but  then  Miss  Fleming 

broke  down. 

'  Go  on,'  said  Paul,  and  forgetting, 
I  suppose,  what  ho  did,  he  took  her 
hands  into  his.  '  Look  upon  me  as 
a  very  old  friend  and  brother,  and 
let  me  hear  your  secret.' 

'  I  have  been  engaged,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester, I  have  promised  to  marry  a 
good  and  honest  man,  to  marry  him, 
and  he  is  away,  and  if  I  had  been 
worthy  of  his  love  I  should  have 
never  changed — God  help  me,  as  I 


h'lr"  c'langed  within   the  hist  few 
weeks!' 

Siie  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
this  confession  very  tlrni  aiul  rcso- 
lule  and  decided;  but  at  the  la^l 
Ivw  worils  hc^r  voice  Liltcre'^1  again, 
and  Paul  felt  that  the  lutn<ls  he 
held  turned  fearfully  coid  aul 
claim  11  y. 

'  Esther,  do  you  loiow  that  thi^^ 
is  a  moment  of  lierco  tem]^tation  to 
meY'  he  whispered.  '  Do  you  know 
that  if  I  listened  to  wliat  my  own 
luart  is  proni])ting  me  I  would  say, 
'•  Love  me  and  be  mine,  and  let  us 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
and  forget  dutj'au'llaw  and  HttTiie.'^t 
misery  in  our  love  for  one  anoiher !'' ' 

*  oil,  Mr.  Chichester!  oh,  sir,  yon 
frighten  me!'  and  she  drew  her  cold 
hands  away  from  his.  '  1  don't 
th.ink  I  have  given  y(m  any  right 
to  say  such  things  to  me.' 

'  Esther,  1  don't  say  tliom.  I  only 
tell  you  what  I  should  say  if  I 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
As  it  is' — he  walked  a  step  or  two 
away  from  her,  in  his  abrupt  way, 
and  his  voice  suddenly  seemetl  to 
lose  all  its  now-found  warmth  and 
tenderness — '  as  it  is,  I  will  tell  you 
the  real  truth  about  our  relative 
positions.  Don't  be  afraid.  You 
will  hear  no  more  nonsense— no 
more  about  flying  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world  and  forgetting  duty  and 
everything  else  in  each  other.  I 
am  going  to  say  one  or  two  plain 
truths  in  a  very  plain  way.  And 
about  you,  first,  Esther — you  for- 
give me  this  one  evening  for  calling 
you  so?  Y'ou  are  very  young,  you 
are  very  ignorant  of  lite,  ignorant  of 
yourself,  even,  and  of  the  reality  of 
your  own  feelings.  Y'ou  think  you 
like  me  a  little,  just  at  present.  .  .  . 
No,  don't  be  indignant;  hear  me 
out,  and  you  won't  accuse  me  of 
overmuch  vanity !  Your  kind  child's 
heart  warms  to  me  because  1  wear  a 
threadbare  coat  and  because  some 
subtle  instinct  tells  you  that  my  life 
is  a  miserable  one.  Y'^ou  have  known 
very  few  people  hitherto;  none, 
probably,  with  a  threadbare  coat 
and  a  general  suspicion  of  ill-fortune 
like  mine;  and  so,  for  the  time 
being,  you  have  made  a  hero  out  of 
me — a  hero  of  poverty,  hun  eniendul 
Well,  Esther,  in  six  months— in  six 
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weeks  more  likely — joa  "will  look 
back  and  remember  Mr.  Paul  Chi- 
chester 83  he  really  was,  and  you 
irill  know  that  your  heart  has  never 
swenred  from  its  first  faith,  and  in 

time  you  will  marry,  and * 

*  I  have  heard  enough  of  myself 
and  of  my  own  feelings,'  interrupted 
Esther,  hotly.  '  If  you  knew  me 
better,  Mr.  Chichester,  you  would 
not  speak  like  this.  I  am  not  so 
weak  and  childish  as  you  think !' 

She  looked  handsomer  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her,  in  her  flush  of 
indignation,  half  outraged  pride^ 
half  wounded  tenderness  that  he 
should  rate  her  love  so  low.  But 
Paul  dared  not — no,  for  his  life  he 
dared  not  say  a  word  to  lead  her 
on  to  deeper  confession.  With  all 
his  strength  of  will  could  he  with- 
stand those  quivering  scarlet  lips  if 
they  confessed — there,  close  beside 
him  in  the  twilight !  that  her  feeling 
for  him  was  not  the  passing,  ro- 
mantic fancy  of  a  child  ? 

'  I  have  told  ^you  your  position, 
Esther,  and  you  are  not  pleased 
with  me,  now  I  will  tell  you  mine ; 
there  will  be  nothing  in  that  that 
can,  by  possibility,  offend  you.  I 
am— don't  turn  your  fiwje  away; 
the  half-hour  is  going  fast — I  am  a 
nian  of  already  almost  middle  age, 
a  man  who,  even  in  his  youth,  had 
no  share  in  the  common  pleasures 
and  feelings  of  other  ordinary  lives. 
I  am  bound,  Esther,  fast  bound,  to 
»  hard  and  colourless  lot,  from 
which  there  is  neither  hope  nor 
possibility  of  my  ever  being  set  free. 
Till  about  a  year  ago  I  never  went 
beyond  the  duties  every  day  brought 
to  me.  I  resigned  myself  with  the 
kind  of  patience  that  is  less  virtue 
than  indifference  to  absolute  soli- 
tude, absolute  forgetfulness  of  the 
world  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy — 
the  world  of  educated  men  and 
women.  Then,  chance  would  have 
it  80, 1  suppose,  I  came  across  Mrs. 
Strangways  in  London.  She  was 
intaxxiuced  to  me  by  some  old  firiend 
of  mine,  almost  the  only  friend  of 
ffly  youth  whom  I  still  know,  and 
«ked  me,  from  caprice,  no  doubt, 
*o  her  house,  where  I  first  saw  Jane 
Dashwood.  ShaU  I  tell  you  the 
wst?  Shall  I  tell  you— after  playing 
out  Jane's  petite  camedie  with  only 


a  feeling  of  passing  amusement— all 
that  the  last  few  weeks  have  made 
me  really  feel  ?' 

She  stood  perfectly  sileni  She 
could  not  meet  his  earnest  eyes. 
She  could  not  trust  her  voice  to 
speak. 

'  The  last  few  weeks  have  made 
me  feci  that  I  am  human  again, 
Esther.  I  had  quite  forgotten  what 
it  was  to  feel  so,  and  I  think  it  is 
wholesome  to  bo  brought  back — 
however  sharp  the  after-suflfering — 
to  a  knowledge  of  what  God  ori- 
ginally intended  me  to  be.  I  know 
that,  placed  altogether  differently, 
and  if  I  had  met  you  when  both 
were  free,  I  would  have  asked  you 
to  be  my  wife,  and  we  should  have 
worked  out  the  rest  of  our  life  toge- 
ther well.  Esther,  don't  grudge  me 
the  good  you  have  done  me!  It 
won't  harm  you,  it  won't  harm  your 
husband,  for  you  to  think,  some 
day,  "  I  once  knew  Paul  Chichester — 
a  poor  devil  against  whom  life  went 
hard— and  for  three  weeks  or  so  I 
let  him  see  me  and  waste  his  foolish 
heart  upon  me  daily,  while  I— well, 
I  was  very  young,  a  dreaming  ro- 
mantic girl,  and  his  poverty  and 
his  misery  touched  me,  and  I 
thought  I  rather  liked  him,  and  was 
glad  of  his  society,  for  the  time 
being."  This  won't  injure  you, 
Esther.  Imagine — but  you  scarcely 
can,  for  you  don't,  in  the  least, 
know  what  my  life  is — imagine  what 
it  will  be  for  me,  through  the  long 
dark  years  that  lie  before  me  till  I 
die,  to  look  back  and  say,  "  One 
pure  and  noble  and  unselfish  wo- 
man's heart  took  an  interest  in  me, 
once.  I  have  lived :  for  three  weeks 
— out  of  how  many  blank  and  deso- 
late years!  Esther  Fleming  cared 
for  me !" ' 

The  sound  of  his  faltering  voice, 
the  sight  of  his  agitated  face,  swept 
all  shyness,  all  foregone  resolves, 
from  Esther's  heart.  She  knew 
only  that  she  was  standing  there 
beside  the  man  she  passionately 
loved;  listening  to  a  farewell  that 
she  felt  to  be  an  eternal  one. 

'  I  may  seem  light  and  childish 
to  you,  Mr.  Chichester,  but  I  am 
not  so.  I  have  made  one  great,  one 
fearful  mistake,  but  it  will  be  my 
last    I  shall  not  diange  again,  re- 
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member!  I  tell  you  this,  now  thj\t 
1  am  pariiiig  from  yon,  aiul  see  if  1 
do  not  keep  my  word  I' 

*  I  pray  God  that,  wliutever  your 
life  is,  it  may  be  a  ha])py  one !  Cliild 
— p:ood-bye !' 

He  came  rlo^jo:  a  mi^diiy,  well- 
nigh  irresistil)Io  iinpnlse  urj^^'d  him 
to  take  her  to  his  brea>^t  and  let  her 
bind  herself  to  him  by  words  from 
which  she  could  not,  liereafter,  de- 
part; let  her  promise  tliat  if  she 
could  not  marry  him  she  would,  for 
his  Bake,  remain  single  while  she 
lived.  lie  knew  enough  of  her  cha- 
racter to  feel  sure  that,  in  a  moment 
of  exaltation  like  this,  such  a  sacri- 
iice  would  not  be  a  whit  too  high 
for  her  to  olTor.  And  he  felt  that 
he  was  a  man :  with  all  a  man's 
selfishness ;  all  a  man's  natural 
horror  at  giving  np  the  one  thing 
he  covets  most  to  possess  into  the 
keeping  of  another ! 

It  is  good  to  think  how  human 
nature,  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases, 
does  sometimes  shine  forth. 

Paul  clasped  Esther's  hand  closely, 
warmly — fJidt  he  must  do  after  what 
had  passed  between  them — but  he 
never  raised  it  to  his  lips,  never 
asked  her  for  another  promise  than 
the  one  which  she  herself  had  in  all 
innocence  given  him. 

'  He  is  of  a  mould  too  heroic,' 
cried  the  poor  child's  heart,  when 
five  minutes  later  she  had  watched 
Paul's  figure  fade  in  the  distant 
street,  and  desolation  had  closed  in 
upon  her.  *  He  might  at  least  have 
heard  me  out  when  I  would  have 
offered  to  give  up  all  my  life  for 
him!' 

And  then  she  went  up  into  her 
room  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
before  heaven,  and  vowed,  while  she 
asked  forgiveness  for  her  infidelity 
to  Oliver,  that  she  would  remain 
faithful  to  Paul  Chichester  until  she 
died. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A  BATH  'DROl/ 

But  the  new  love  did  not  set  Miss 
Fleming  free  from  the  old  engage- 
ment When  the  next  day  came 
round,  bringing  with  it  Mrs.  Tudor 
and  her  plans  for  Esther's  worldly 


advancement,  and  the  Dashwoods 
with  their  small  excitements  aid 
projects  of  immediate  pleasure,  and, 
worse  than  all,  a  long  letter  from 
poor  David  full  of  httle  home-news 
and  generous  kindly  allusions  to 
Oliver  Carew:  when  the  next  day 
came,  bringing  with  it  the  inevitable 
dull  reaction  that  every-day  liuj 
must  bring  after  any  strong  and 
vivid  emotion,  Esther  realized,  al- 
most with  horror,  the  position  into 
which  that  single  half-hour's  self- 
devotion  and  self-abandonment  had 
betrayed  her. 

One  thing  alone  was  certain:  she 
must  break  with  Oliver  Carew  at 
once.  Then  rose  the  questions — 
what  colouring  could  she  give  to 
her  change  of  faith  ?  and  by  what 
means  could  she  communicate  the 
fatal  news  which,  for  aught  she 
knew  to  the  contrary,  was  to  ruin 
Mr.  Carew's  peace  for  ever. 

In  his  last  letter,  received  only 
two  days  before  Paul  left,  he  had 
bidden  her  write  to  him  no  more  at 
Malta.  He  had  just  heard  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  uncle,  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  to 
return  to  England  by  the  next  mail. 
After  this  could  she  venture  to  send 
a  letter  containing  intelligence  bo 
delicate  addressed  only  *  to  Oliver 
Carew,  Esq.,  Poste  Kcstantc,  Ya- 
letta,'  as  all  her  former  letters  to 
him  had  been  directed  ?  He  might 
come  to  England,  then;  might  be 
in  England  now,  on  his  way  to 
Bath  to  see  her;  and  looking  into 
his  eyes  and  witnessing  his  deso- 
lation, she  would  have  to  tell  him 
that  she  loved  him  no  longer,  had 
transferred  her  love  to  another  man 
— a  man,  too,  who  had  not  sought 
her,  and  whom  as  long  as  she  liyed 
she  could  never  marry. 

The  thought  that  she  might  at 
any  moment  see  Oliver  thus  weighed 
upon  Esther's  spirit  like  a  contmual 
nightmare.  She  grew  pale  and 
thin;  she  started  at  every  knock 
that  came  to  Mrs.  Tudor's  door;  at 
every  step,  almost,  that  she  heard 
upon  the  stairs.  Waking  or  sleep- 
ing, two  faces  were  ever  before  her. 
One,  pale  and  shaken  with  agitation, 
telling  her  of  a  love  tiiat  must 
begin  and  finish  with  its  first  avowal, 
the  other,  flushed  with   life  and 
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hope,  xetnming  to  claim  the  pro- 
mises, every  one  of  which  her  heart 
had  already  broken. 

'  I  don't  think  yonr  Tisit  here  has 
done  yon  any  good,  child/  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  sharply,  one  evening.  They 
were  sitting  together,  dressed,  ready 
to  start  for  a  party  at  the  Dash- 
woods.  '  You  are  looking  wliite, 
and  old,  Esther ;  are  you  fool  enough 
to  be  fretting  about  Fanl  Chiches- 
ter?' 

Esther  was  kneeling  before  the 
fire,  gazing  abstractedly  among  the 
fimtastic  forms  of  its  changing 
embers,  and  still  tracing  Paurs 
features  or  Oliver's  in  every  mo- 
mentary shape  that  they  assumed. 
At  the  soima  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  voice 
she  turned  roimd  suddenly. 

'  Aunt  Thalia,  you  frightened  ma 
Ivxu  thinking  of  Paul  Chichester, 
though  not  in  the  kind  of  way  that 
you  mean.  I  am  not  fool  enough 
for  that.' 

*  You  are  right,  child.  Chiches- 
ter has  no  money.  Whoever  mar- 
ries to  poverty  is  a  fool,  and  remem- 
ber—remember this  always,  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  so  to-night — you 
have  a  life  of  poverty  before  you, 
Esther.    You  understand  me  ?* 

'Perfectly.  I  have  known  it  ever 
since  I  could  understand  anything. 
Joan  has  brought  me  up  with  no 
other  idea,* 

'  Of  course,  of  course,  she  has 
done  right;'  but  Mrs.  Tudor  did 
not  look  in  her  great-niece's  face, 
and  her  hand  shook  more  than  or- 
dinarily as  she  applied  herself  to 
the  buttoning  of  her  glove;  *  I  never 
misled  Joan  nor  any  one  of  them. 
You  mind  that,  girl,  whatever  they 
try; hereafter  to  say  to  you  about 
me,  I  never  misled  them  and  I  don't 
mislead  you  now.  Your  Ufe  will  be 
one  of  poverty.  You  must  look  out 
for  a  man  with  money,  and,  although 
I  give  you  credit  for  too  much  sense 
ever  to  love  any  man  better  than 
yourself,  I  tell  you  that  I  consider 
you  allowed  Paul  Chichester's  at- 
tentions to  go  too  far.  Nothing 
disgusts  a  man  with  money  like 
seeing  one  of  those  meaningless 
flirtations  that  you  have  been  car- 
rying on  now.' 

'  But  there  is  no  man  with  money 
to  he  disgusted,'  said  Esther,  with 


rather  a  forced  laugh.  '  Who  has 
there  been  in  Bath  to  care  whether 
I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Chichester  or 
not?' 

'  There  are  always  men  with 
money  everywhere/  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
peevishly.  '  Young  Langton  was 
quite  disposed  to  talk  to  you  at  the 
IUx)ms  on  Monday,  but  you  had 
neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  anything 
but  that  poor  miserable  poverty- 
struck  Chichester.' 

'  Aunt  Thalia,  if  Mr.  Langton  had 
a  million  a  year  I  wouldn't  marry 
him !  I  have  a  pair  of  useful  hands 
— I  have  stout  broad  shoulders.  I 
can  work.  The  prospect  of  poverty 
has  no  terrors  for  me !' 

Mrs.  Tudor  looked  at  the  girl's 
face,  strong  and  self-reliant  even  in 
its  pallor,  and  her  heart  yearned  to- 
wards her. 

Before  the  great  change  comes, 
have  you  not  seen  how  old  people 
go  bock — drawn,  God  knows  by 
what  mysterious  cords,  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  their  child- 
hood? An  old  French  emigre  I 
knew  came  down  a  week  or  two  ago 
to  br^ikfast  and  spoke  to  his  ser- 
vants and  children,  for  the  first 
time  they  bad  ever  heard  him,  in  the 
long-forgotten  patois  that  his  foreign 
nurses  had  talked  to  him,  well-nigh 
a  century  before.  By  noonday  he 
was  dead ;  homo  away  by  a  stroke 
seemingly  as  painless  as  the  sleep 
which  had,  in  those  long-buried 
days,  overcome  him  in  his  nurse's 
arms.  During  the  last  three  or 
four  days  Mrs.  Tudor  had  become 
at  once  softened  and  harder  in  her 
bearing  to  those  about  her;  had 
dared,  openly,  to  scold  Mistresa 
Wilson ;  had  actually  given  a  brooch 
to  Whitty,  a  garnet  one  of  little- 
value  (but  think  of  Mrs.  Tudor 
giving  anything  concerning  which 
there  was  no  pet  parson  or  phy- 
sician to  stand  as  recording  angel) ; 
had  alternately  lectured  and  caressed 
Esther  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
to  the  usual  well-bred  indifference 
with  which  she  treated  relations. 

No  softening  or  Christian  prin- 
ciple, no  mysterious  foreknowledge 
of  death  acting  upon  her  conscience^ 
changed  Mrs.  Tudor  thus,  I  think. 
In  her  extreme  youth,  (before  the 
apprenticeship  of  a  mercenary  mar- 
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riage  lia'l  first  l">op:im  to  tmiii  Wy 
for  tlio  lifu  of  tliu  >vorl.i,  shii  had 
been  impulsive,  iiliiiost  geiurous ; 
ami  tlic'^e  loiiL'-C'Xtim't  an*!  most  uii- 
I)rofitiiine  liaMts  were  comiiin;  back 
now,  incchuiiically,  without  will, 
without  knowledge  of  lirr^.  just  like 
the  oltl  French  emigre's  Inng-for- 
gotten  patois. 

*  You  hare  the  1)1  ood  of  onr  raco 
in  your  vein.>^,  J-^siher,'  and  she  ac- 
tually stoDpod  forward  and  leant 
her  inert,  automat* m-likf^  luind  for 
one  instant  u})()n  the  girl's.  *  The 
Fleming  blood  in  your  veins,  and 
tlui  Fleming  courage  in  your  heart. 
Garratt's  houwas  the  only  onu  l>ear- 
ing  the  name  who  had  no  spirit,  and 
he  was  a  Mortimer,  miud,  a  Mortimer 
in  face  and  in  lieiu't.  If  your  grand- 
faiher  had  never  seen  Houoria  Mor- 
timer, the  poor  whey-facv-d  little  in- 
nocent he  took  for  his  wife,  lie 
wonidn't  have  ended  as  he  di*l.  Wo 
were  i.)oor.  1  gave  up  my  line  feel- 
ings. 1  didn't  marry  the  man  I 
tl] ought  I  loved  when  I  was  sixteen, 
and  see  how  1  have  ended,  Esther, 
see  liow  I  have  ended !' 

Esther  lo<jked  up  almost  with  a 
shudder  at  the  old  figure,  stuck 
round  with  the  fashions  of  youth 
still,  but  with  the  great  lustreless 
eyes  staring,  wan  and  piteous,  from 
the  sliL'unken  withered  face,  whi(*li 
to-uight  no  amount  of  rouge  could 
keep  from  looking  corpse-like. 
'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  see  how  you 
have  ended.' 

'  I  have  had  comfort  all  my  life, 
child,  and  society,  and  friends,  and 
I've  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal 
to  others— my  charity-books  are  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  my  bureau: 
you  will  find  every  fartliing  I  have 
given  during  the  last  live-and- 
twcnty  years  writton  dowa  each  with 
its  own  date.  I  have  kept  up  tlie 
name  of  the  family,  and  been  of  use 
and  good  to  the  world,  while  Cecilia 
has  mouldered  her  wretched  life  in 
poverty,  and  poor  Garratb  died,  in 
the  prime  of  his  years,  out  of  sheer 
debt,  and  shame,  and  want.  They 
gave  way  to  impulse,  you  see,  to 
fine  feeling !  to  love !  They  married 
beggars,  and  beggars  tliey  both 
became— while  I— child,  are  you 
listening  to  me  V 
*  Aunt  Tlialia,  I  am  listening.' 


'  I  gave  up  iiV'.''  her  weak  fihrill 
voii'c  brought  this  wor<l  out  almost 
A\  it  li  a  shriek.  '  All  I  Youth,  hoj^, 
love,  the  man  I  loved :  and  the  sa- 
critice  bore  good  fruits.  He  wjis 
liandsomc,  Esther;  I  saw  him  first 
through  the  grille  of  tlie  C'lnvtut 
dcs  Sugars  (Irises,  when  Ce^'ilia  aud 
I  were  schoolgirls  there.  He  Ciuno 
in  the  holidavs  to  see  Antoinette  ile 
A  ivsmes,  his  sister,  you  know,  by 
marriage,  and  we  walked  together 
in  the  sinnmer  evenings  sous  les 
tilleuls — sous  les  tilleuls,et  il  faisait 
si  beau!  Je  portais  toujours  ma 
petite  robe  grise  de  peusionnaire, 
juais  il  me  trouvait  bien.  Esther, 
child,  W'hat  do  you  mean,  sitting 
staring  at  me  like  that  ?'  she  inter- 
rupted herself,  abruptly.  *  I'm 
not  ill — I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.  Ring  the  bell  for  Wilson,  no, 
I  forgot,  tap  three  times  for  \Vhitty. 
I  have  left  my  card-purse  up-stairs, 
and  she  must  go  for  it,' 

^Irs.  Tudor's  lace,  that  had  soften- 
ed, had  almost  looked  young  while 
her  tongue  had  strayed  back  to  the 
famihar  days,  the  familiar  sceues  of 
her  youth,  was  set  into  adamant  by 
the  time  Whitty's  deprecatiug  step 
entered  the  room.    JSlio  was  wholly 
imsuspicious  of  IJls>  coming  whose 
cold  hand  already  gripped  lier  fa&t, 
whose  sure  forerunners  were  these 
fitful  resurrections  from  her  loDg- 
dead  youth !  but  slio  knew,  dimly, 
that  she  had  been  speaking  without 
her  own  will,  and  in  a  wav  that  it 
was  not  common  for  her  to  speak,  and 
she  wished  to  efface  the  im})ression 
of  her  weakness  from  Esther's  mind. 
'  There's    sixpence    short    here, 
Whitty,'  when  the  poor  soul  had 
fulfilled  her  errand  like  the  good 
fawning  spaniel  that  she  was ;  '  six- 
pence short.    'Tis  no  use  coimtiug 
it  again,  Esther,  I  know  perfectly 
what  there  was  when  /  left  it,'  with 
a  glance  at  Whitty.    *  Oblige  me  by 
going  up  to  Wilson,  Miss  Whitty, 
and  ask  her  if  she  can  find  a  six- 
pence for  you  upon  the  dressing- 
table  or  the  floor  of  my  room.    The 
money's  right,  child,'  she  whispered 
to  Esther  when  they  were  alone; 
'  but  Whitty,  out  of  her  own  wretched 
purse,    will    produce    a    sixpence 
sooner  than  anger  me.    How  1  hate 
sycophants  I' 
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And  Mrs.  Tador  was  right  She 
knew  every  turn  of  her  follower's 
character  well;  could  play  upon 
all  the  baseness  and  littleness  of 
that  poor  nature  as  upon  an  instru- 
ment Very  mild  and  apologetic 
Whitty  came  back  with  a  sixpence. 
'I  found  it  in  your  left  slipper, 
ma'am,  such  a  curious  place !' 

And  then  the  sixpence  was  dropped, 
with  a  grim  smile  and  a  hope  that 
her  honestly-restored  property  would 
bring  her  luck,  into  Mrs.  Tudor's 
pnise,  and  she  and  Esther  proceeded 
down  stairs  to  the  carriage.  It  was 
the  last  piece  of  kindnef^  or  con- 
descension that  Miss  AVhitty  was 
destined  ever  to  receive  at  her  pa* 
tioness's  hands! 

During  their  drive  to  Colonel 
Dashwood's  house  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
qnite  herself,  at  her  best  in  her 
withering  remarks  on  Whitty 's 
meanness,  and  her  cool  pleasantries 
as  to  the  Dash  wood  family  generally, 
and  the  set  of  people  one  was  sure 
to  meet  in  such  a  house. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  abrupt 
transition  would  have  reassured 
Esther,  if  her  fears  had  been  once 
awakened  concerning  Mrs.  Tudor's 
state.  But,  to  say  truth,  Miss 
Fleming  was  in  a  condition  .when 
the  mind  refuses  to  give  strong  at- 
tention to  any  subject  but  one; 
when  everything  in  the  actual,  tan- 
gible world  is  dream-like  by  the 
side  of  one  eloquent  voice  that 
speaks,  one  warm  and  living  hand 
that  presses—in  the  imagination. 
Looking  out  into  the  lighted  street 
as  they  drove  along,  she  thought  of 
no  object  upon  which  her  eyes 
rested,  thought  of  no  word  Mrs. 
Tndor  was  uttering,  save  with  just 
sufficient  mechanical  attention  to  say 
'yes '  or '  no '  as  occasion  demanded. 
All  her  heart  was  with  Paul — Paul 
setting  out  again  upon  the  dark  and 
nncheered  road  of  which  he  had 
told  her;  Paul  thinking,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment  of  her  as  of  a  flighty, 
romantic  girl  who  had  given  her 
heart  to  him  without  his  ever  ask- 
ing for  such  a  gift — Paul  who,  how- 
ever he  might  cloak  the  mystery 
over,  was  beyond  all  doubt  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  another  woman 
than  her — even  as  she  was  still 
bound,  in  honour,  to  Oliver  Carew. 


'  You  look  deplorably  ill,'  was 
Millicent  Dashwood's  friendly  whis- 
per to  her  when  they  entered. 
'  Even  Jenny,  with  Arthur  Peel 
gone  back  two  whole  days,  doesn't 
pine  as  visibly  as  you  do  for  Paul. 
Depend  upon  it,  it's  a  mistake  to 
regret  any  man,  Esther!  I  never 
mean  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  won't  make 
John  Alexander  propose  to  me  this 
evening.  Anything  to  break  the 
dulness  of  one  of  papa  and  Mrs. 
Dashwood^s  mixed  parties.  Look  at 
the  awful  set  of  cautions  round  the 
room,  listen  to  the  awful  silence 
that  prevails  already  1' 

A  ball  was  a  thing  never  given  in 
the  Dashwood  house;  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  considering  such  festivities 
too  carnal.  Colonel  Dashwood  too 
expensive.  As  the  Miss  Dashwoods 
were,  however,  invited  to  the  houses 
of  all  the  gay  Bath  people,  and  as 
the  carnal-minded  and  the  righteous 
can,  on  occasion,  eat  cold  turkey 
and  trifle  at  the  same  board,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  family  once  during 
the  winter  to  give  a  'drum'  to 
which  every  creature  of  their  joint 
acquaintance  was  invited.  From 
these  'drums'  dancing  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  excluded:  cards, 
however,  were  admitted  —  in  the 
back  drawing-room — and  music,  as 
a  grand  neutral  territory,  upon 
which  the  fastest  young  lady  or  the 
slowest  curate  can  conscientiously 
meet,  was  the  established  enter- 
tainment of  the  night 

Those  who  are  acquainted  only 
with  the  quiet,  well-bred  stagnation 
of  ordinary  London  '  At  Homes '  can 
form  but  a  dim  and  partial  notion  of 
a  provincial  'drum.'  Everybody 
knows  everybody  else,  by  name  and 
sight :  everybody's  set  is  at  daggers 
dravm  with  all  the  other's  sets: 
everybody  is  determined  that  no 
human  power  shall  induce  them  to 
speak  to  anyone  they  don't  wish  to 
visit,  in  that  house.  Imagine  such 
elements  as  Mrs.  Strangways,  Mrs. 
Tudor,  and  about  eight  very  low- 
churchmen  and  their  wives,  in  the 
limited  area  of  two  small  rooms! 
Whist,  and  an  exceeding  run  of 
ill-luck  and  bad  partnci-s,  occu- 
pied Mrs.  Tudor's  interest  pretty 
well    OS   tlio   evening   progressed. 
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and  Mrs.  Strnnpways,  who  never 
failed  at  dicitiiiB  mimo  kiu.l  uf 
boma(;c  out  of  lioinc  ouo,  miuli:  no 
TinlitiitatiDg  dash  at  a  very  joung 
curate,  and  in  Kpito  of  the  Imiks  of 
half  the  elderly  women  iif  his  ll'tck, 
kept  hira  at  her  tide  for  the  ni^ht. 
'I'be  ttFo  preat  leaders  of  the  fust 
card,  and  tlie  fa^t  ilanriu|3:  stAn  were 
jirovided  for  :  but  wliat  was  to  be- 
como  of  the  remaining  sixty-Bix 
people  who  filled  tho  rooms?  In 
vain  weto  intenninablo  relays  of 
wciik  negua  pushtd  round  tliroiicit 
the  crowd  by  the  sulitury,  inde- 
fatigable, hired  waiter ;  iu  vain  did 
supernilious  tenors  break  down  in 
impassible  duets  with  ucrvoue  shtill- 
voii-eit  Ropi'anos ;  in  vain  did  Jano 
and  Slilly  exort  themselves  to  bring 
together,  morally,  those  Gisty-six 
peraoaa  who,  physically,  were 
wedged  into  one  inextricable  sulky 
inasB.  All  attempt  at  cnlivenmcnt 
was  fruitless.  It  was  the  yearly 
Dashwooil  '  drum.'  Wliat  did  any 
one  come  for  but  to  bo  sulky  and 
upeak  to  none  of  the  dreadful  people 
you  alwoys  met  at  that  house,  and 
get  away  as  soon  after  supper  as 
was  decently  possible  ? 

Esther  Fleining,  who  hail  sat  in 
one  place  thinking  of  Paul  thcwholu 
night,  was  probably  less  bored  than 
any  other  person  p^e^^ent ;  hut  even 
in  licr  state  of  semi-somnambulii'ra 
it  was  impossible  not  to  bo  scnsHilo 
of  extromo  relief  when  she  found 
herself  driving  along  through  the 
clear  winter  night  again,  free  to 
look  through  the  window  into  the 


now  dim-lighted  streets,  and  to 
dreiiTii  of  llr.  Chichester  sUll. 

For  tlio  rest,  her  state  of  mind 
was  on  this  particular  night  un- 
troubled. She  had  not  the  faintest 
ideal  whether  the  Dashwoods'  parly 
hail  hcen  a  failure  or  success.  She 
tmre  with  uneicampled  meekness  all 
Jtrs.  Tudor's  sharp  temper  when 
they  reached  home,  and  the  ei- 
haustod  stale  of  the  card-purse  wai 
fully  established.  She  gave  no  heed 
to  Sirs.  Tudor's  ghastly  face,  to  the 
deathly,  clammy  feel  of  the  hand 
that  touched,  but  never  prewed  hern 
as  they  bade  each  other  good  night 

Wliat  human  leing  of  eighteen, 
in  the  first  and  most  intoxicating 
stage  of  love,  ever  took  nolo  of  such 
small  things  as  tho  failure  of  a 
friend's  party,  or  tlie  loss  of  a  few 
pounds,  and  of  n  great  deal  of  tem- 
j)cr  at  whist,  or  of  the  ghastly  white- 
ness of  a  ftkce  that  shall  be  a  corpw 
before  morning  V 

We  go  from  the  world  solitary 
as  wo  come  into  it,  as  we  live  onJ 
suffer  in  it. 

Estlier  Fleming  went  to  her  pil- 
low to  dream  tho  rosy  untnifhs 
from  which  to-morrow,  like  every 
succeeding  day  of  her  life,  should 
wake  her;  Mrs.  Tudor  to  the  last 
vision  she  should  know  of  diamoads 
and  of  hearte— of  her  present  lonely 
luxury,  and  of  the  far-off  summer 
evenings  when  she  walked  in  the 
garden  of  the  Paris  convent  'dans 
ma  petite  robe  grise  de  pensionnaire, 
et  il  mo  tronvait  hicn !' 
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Lodgt  of  Ihnas/4uiMuagHid. 
ONT  attempt  to  pronounce  it,  dear;  jon 
vill  epoil  the  ahape  of  your  nose ;  but  tzy 
to  imagiue  ;oni  beloved  Delia  (in  her  new 
tftrian  gowD  and  tkt  Balmorala)  sitting  at  a 
bare  table  in  a  low-roofed  room,  with  very 
little  inside  it,  save  a  emell  of  peat  smoke ; 
but  the  most  wonderful  and  beantiful  view 
in  the  world  out  of  its  windows. 
.        As  to  ooi  journey.— It  was  leas  advenlnr- 
'-  oua  and  romantic  tbau  I  would  have  desired. 
The  impressioas  that  I  had  tironght  ready- 
made  with  me  were  far  more  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Highlands  than  tJie  reality.    To  tell 
the  truth,  I  waa  asleep  when  we  passed 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  and  loiesed 
aeeing  the  combat  of  the  clan  Cbattan  and 
clw  Khay  on  the  Inch,  and  the  frowning  paaaea  of  the  Qrampiana  for 
«bich  I  had  prepared  myself.    Not  till  we  had  passed  Dtinkeld,  and  had 
initted  the  mAm  road   for  a  most  precipitous  and  sterile  route,  did 

TOU  n.— MO.  ZXXIT.  0 
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■we  feel  ourselves  really  in  a  new 
country,  and  even  then  my  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  disappointment.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  kilted  clansmen 
roving  over  the  heather ;  for  eagles' 
feathers  and  waving  plaids.  Dirty- 
white  sheep,  and  stones  without  end, 
clothed  the  hill-sides,  and  the  kilt — 
literally  speaking— was  only  worn  by 
the  ivomi  n  that  we  encountered.  It 
was  dark  when  we  reached  this 
dear,  unpronounceable  little  lodge. 
Charlie  and  Uncle  Tom  received  us. 
I  was  in  ecstacies  with  all  I  found 
here. 

It  is  quite  unlike  anything  near 
Bayswater.  Heather  everywhere, 
and  hills  all  round.  Heather,  not 
like  the  pink  thing  one  gets  at 
'  Foster's '  for  wreaths,  but  tall 
knots,  and  knobs,  of  stiff,  stiff  brown 
and  purple  —  most  beautiful  and 
glowing  in  colour  at  a  distance,  and 
terribly  scratchy  to  walk  on. 

Kot  a  tree  anywhere.  Aunt  Jane 
was  disconsolate  at  first — she  called 
it  a  desert;  but  since  she  found 
cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  in 
the  garden,  and  a  pig-sty  behind 
the  kennel,  she  has  taken  courage, 
and  says  it  is  'extremely  rural.' 
The  Lodge  is  a  long,  low  building, 
rather  like  a  shed — with  very  small 
rooms  and  very  stiff  doors — no  stair- 
case to  the  upper  story,  but  a  big 
ladder  by  which  I  mount  to  my  bed- 
room. I  chose  of  my  own  accord 
to  have  my  room  up  there,  and  it 
feels,  oh  I  so  delightfully  romantic 
to  go  up  a  ladder  every  evening — 
just  like  Romeo  and  Juliet — only, 
as  the  trap-door  at  the  top  is  very 
small,  I  have  great  difficulty  with 
my  crinoline,  which  has  twice  re- 
fused to  accompany  me  downwards, 
and  nearly  kept  me  suspended  in 
mid-air  all  this  morning.  ...  I 
must  postpone  farther  description 
till  I  hiave  given  you  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  oar  expedition  to  the  Tilt 
Meeting,  from  which  we  have  just 
returned,  and  whore— dear  Sarah 
Jane,  I  may  as  well  tell  you — ^I  have 
lost  my  heart — lost  it  once  and  for 
ever,  ^Charlie  took  ns — Axmt  Jane 
and  me.  We  started  early  on  Mon- 
day; Charlie  wearing  the  kilt  for 
l^e  fixBt  time,  and  I,  an  eagle's 
feather  in  my  hat,  as^like  Flora 
Maodonald  as  possible. 


After  a  long  drive  through  the 
wildest  coimtry,  we  reached  a  great 
green  field  near  Blair,  just  as  a 
tremendous  yelling  of  pipes  an- 
noimced  the  approach  of  the  grand 
mufti  and  his  suite ;  in  other  words, 
the  Athole  highlanders,  headed  by 
their  noble  chief. 

Such  a  crowd  there  was  1 

Such  carriages  and  coaches  fall. 
People  on,  in,  and  under  them ;  and 
at  a  httle  distance  from  us,  who  but 
the  Jones's!  Yes,  the  Jones's  of 
Hammersmith,  and  Emma  in  the 
old  pink  bonnet.  Judge  of  my  feel- 
ings! 

Oh,  Sarah  Jane !  there  were  high- 
landers  everywhere!  It  was  like 
Eob  Roy  and  Waverley,  and  all 
Sir  Walter's  novels  put  together, 
and  some  of  them  (the  Highlanders 
I  mean)  were  exactly  like  the  boy 
who  plays  the  bagpii^es.in  Edg- 
ware  Road. 

They  strutted  about,  and  swung 
themselves  so  grandly  when  they 
moved;  but  CharUe  looked  nicer 
than  any,  I  thought,  for  Ins  Mltwas 
so  long,  and  his  knees  so  much 
whiter  and  smoother  than  theirs. 

I  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
pibrochs,  and  the  tramping  of  armed 
men,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
thought  of  it  all ;  but  I  am  sure  it 
was  astonishing  and  magnificent  to 
a  degree. 

The  games  began  directly,  and 
were  exactly  like  the  pictures  in  the 
'Jllustrated  News.'  Highlanders 
dancing  together  on  their  tiptoes, 
and  then  throwing  big  sticks  and 
stones  about,  and  taking  off  nearly 
all  their  clothes,  I  was  rather 
horrified,  till  I  observed  that  those 
who  undressed  most  completely 
were  given  the  first  prizes,  after 
which  I  supposed  it  to  be  part  of 
the  exhibition. 

A  hideous  noise  went  on  all  the 
time,  subdued  sb'ghtly  by  distance, 
and  which  they  told  me  was  a  trial 
of  pipe-playing — ^not  the  applause 
of  the  lower  regions,  as  I  suggested. 
We  saw  an  aristocratic  lunch 
going  on  in  the  tent,  towards  mid- 
day ;  all  the  outsiders  sat  down  on 
the  grass  to  eat  and  drink,  and  so 
did  we.  It  was  most  romantic, 
dear  Sarah  Jane.  We  had  nothing 
to  drink  (Charlie  having  left  the 
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gingBF-bBer  in  tiio  caniage),  ""1  I 
WM  complaining  of  thirBt,  when  a 
beaotifally  dreoed  person  in  purple 
ud  lorlat  tartane,  uid  buckles,  uid 
bdtB,  and  ebaiuB  to  no  end,  who 
ns  near  oa,  cune  and  offered  me 
hit  dittiT  and  water  in  a  bItst  cup. 
AtleaBt  I  ikougkt  it  bad  been  aberrr 
tad  water  till  I  tasted  it,  and  it  wae 
ftrj  polite  of  him  all  the  tame  (and 
I  diraay  he  took  me  for  a  leal 
Soctehvoman  from  my  eagle's  fea- 
ther), m}j  it  was  vhiakef  and  ym- 


ta,  and  made  me  Biieeie  and  con^ 
80 1  and;  he  told  -at  he  waa  '  The 
HanahixaBhan,'  and  he  made  great 
fiienda  with  Charlie,  and  stayed  by 
na  all  day. 

I  had  been  in  altwnate  wonder 
and  delight  at  all  I  saw,  tOI  at  the 
end  of  the  '  games,'  when  I  was 
talking  to  The  Macshpeisban  ahont 
'Prince  Charlie,'  a  great  shouting 
and  ahrieking  startled  me.  All  the 
people  were  mehing  past  us,  over 
OS     ainiOBL       The    HMehneiaban 


jomped  np,  seized  me  by  the  arm. 
I  (bimd  myself  mnnicg  as  hard  as  I 
could,  I  knew  not  whither!  One 
glum  behind  me  showed  what 
fearM  cause  I  bad  to  run !  Eolf- 
■nked  sava^,  with  hair  and  beards 
"twHHtiiTig  jj]  Q^  wind,  were  flying 
*fter  na,  tearing  over  the  groimd 
nith  lightning  speed ! 

Tenor  overcame  job.  I  shoold 
haTe  feUen,  but  for  the  arm  of  my 
gallant  chieftain  I 

One  moment  after  the  air  rang 


with  shouts  of  applause.  The  crowd 
stood  still  and  clapped  their  hands. 
They  told  me  the  cheering  was 
for  the  winner  of  a  race  that  had 
just  been  run.  But,  dear  Sarah 
Jane,  I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  it. 
Uy  firm  conviction  is  (and  Airnt 
Jane  agrees  with  me),  that  the  khX' 
lant  conduct  of  The  MacshneiBban 
alone  saved  me  from  a  too  terrible 
fate,  and  that  the  danger  once  avert- 
ed, it  was  judged  wisest  to  pass 
OTei  the  inodent  in  sileuca.    lliese 
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fierce  Highland  clans  must  be  pently 
dealt  with.  This  is  my  idea  and 
Annt  Jane's.  At  all  events,  dear, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  in  being 
thankful  to  Providence  that  in  om- 
country'  the  men  nin  in  •j^rXs,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
intf'utic^ns ! 

\Vo  retnme<i  to  the  inn.  Aunt 
Jane  and  I  tea-cd  togotlier  on  the 
to])  of  my  big  box,  for  tlie  hotel  was 
so  full  that  we  had  no  sitting  room. 
Charlie  dined  at  the  ordinary,  and 
we  heard  shouts  and  stamping  that 
shook  the  house,  whenever  a  toast 
was  given. 

They  are  so  enthusiastic,  these 
dear  highland ers ! 

At  nine  o'clock.  Aunt  Jane  and  I, 
duly  eqiupped,  descended  to  the 
ball-room,  and  were  met  by  Charlie 
and  my  noble  acquaintance  of  the 
morning,  who  claimed  me  for  the 
first  danc€.  I  was  just  going  to  put 
my  hand  on  his  arm  for  a  waltz 
when  the  pipes  burst  forth  in  a 
loud,  discordant  strain,  and  all  the 
room  with  one  accord  began  to  hop 
and  turn.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do :  I  had  learnt  the  Highland  Fling 
years  ago ;  but  how  to  kick  out  one 
leg,  when  I  had  a  long  dress  and  a 
crinoline 

Opposite  to  me  first  danced  my 
partner,  and  then  another  high- 
lander,  springing  high  into  the 
air,  and  twirling  his  arms,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  all  changed  places 
at  onc43.  I  was  bewildered,  and 
half  despaired.  Suddenly  the  tune 
changed,  the  dancers  shouted,  and 
I  found  my  arm  seized  by  the  elbow, 
and  spun  round  and  round,  till  I 
was  dizzy.  My  dear,  they  were 
dancing  a  Hoolacban  !  No  wonder 
they  give  their  dances  odd  names ! 
I  would  have  run  oflf  to  Aunt  Jane, 
if  I  could  have  escaped  from  the 
flying  plaids  and  garters  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  my  relief  was 
enormous  when  the  noise  stopped, 
and  my  chieftain,  suddenly  becoming 
calm  and  silent,  took  me  to  my  seat. 

What  surprised  me  most  during 
the  evening  was  the  extraordinary 
control  these  wild  people  exercised 
over  themselves  during  the  other 
dances.  They  quadrilled,  they 
waltzed,  they  Lancered  as  quietly 
as  if  they  had  never  heard  a  bag- 
pipe ;  but  when  a  reel  began,  the 


room  shook  with  their  leaping  and 
shrieking. 

I  watched  the  ladies,  who  were  as 
demure  as  their  partners  were  ex- 
cited, and  I  adopted  their  Btq) 
before  long.  It  is  perfectly  easy- 
only  to  shake  your  dress  violently, 
and  run  from  side  to  side,  and  at  a 
change  in  the  tune  to  run  into  the 
middle  of  your  '  set,*  and  turn  about 
so  as  to  make  as  much  confusion  a<^ 
possible.  I  will  teach  you  when  we 
come  home,  dear. 

I  saw  Emma  Jones,  green  with 
envy,  because  I  danced  with  a  real 
highlander ;  so  I  walked  about  as 
much  as  possible  before  her,  arm-in- 
arm  with  him :  was  not  that  capi- 
tal? 

There  was  a  great  supper.  V^'o 
sat  on  the  narrowest  of  benches,  at 
long  tables,  and  the  grandees  Tren* 
placed  according  to  rank,  at  the  top 
of  the  room.  I  strained  my  neck  to 
look  at  them,  and  after  all  they  were 
much  like  other  people,  and  nt)t 
half  so  smart  as  Aunt  Jane  and 
myself  (Aunt  Jane  wore  the  to- 
pazes, and  I  had  my  green-and-gold 
wreath,  with  two  new  lilac  featherp.) 

There  were  some  long  speeches, 
with  thumpings  and  stampings  of 
applause,  and  when  the  healths 
were  drunk,  all  the  gentlemen  sto<xi 
up  on  one  leg  on  their  seats,  aud 
put  the  other  leg  on  the  table,  and 
sneezed  violently.*  It  was  a  most 
exciting,  I  may  say,  a  most  terrible 
noise,  and  has  doubtless  some  deep 
significance.  Aunt  Jane's  feelings 
were  too  much  for  her.  '  Delia/ 
she  whispered  across  the  table  to 
me, — 'Deha,  I  desire  you  will  fol- 
low me,  directly/  and  she  actually 
got  up,  and  would  have  left  the 
room,  had  not  the  foot  of  a  gentle- 
man on  each  side  of  her  pinned  her 
gown  to  the  bench.  '  It  is  most 
indecent,'  she  said,  over,  and  over 
again,  and  put  her  fen  up  to  her 
face,  and  spoke  so  loud,  that  I 
trembled  lest  the  high-spiriteii 
mountaineers  might  bear  and  resent 
her  speech.  Luckily  the  noise  was 
too  great  for  the  words  to  reach  any 
ears  bat  mine ;  and  for  my  port,  I 
only  wished  the  ladies  also  might 
stand  on  the  table.    I  was  so  ei- 

•  N.B.— Miss  Middlesex  probably  alludw 
to  the  Highland  toast — Neish — oeish  neesh 
— ha  neish. 
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cited— quite   hors   de  moi,  as  the 
French  say. 

Friday  Evening. 

Bkabest  Sabah  Janb, — ^I  left  off 
yesterday,  in  order  to  accompany 
Aunt  Jane  in  a  mountain  ramble, 
and  now— in  a  different,  alas  I  £Bur 
different  finune  of  mind — 1  resume 
my  pen.  I  have  had  a  blow,  a  sad 
blow, Sarah  Jane;  but  wait— I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning— you  shall 
know  all.  Calnmess  may  return  to 
yoor  agitated  Delia,  while  she  writes 
of  the  triyialities  that  preceded  her 
bitter  disappointment 

Unaccompanied  by  maid  or  foot- 
man (people  walk  quite  alone  in 
Scotland),  we  sat  out;  and  after  an 
hoar's  walking  oyer  hill  and  dale, 
found  ourselTes — we  knew  not  where 
—opposite  a  small  hovel  or  bothie. 

Too  tired  to  proceed  further,  or 
to  return.  Aunt  Jane  began  to  be- 
moan her  fate,  and  / — ^with  that 
confidence  in  the  natives  that  the 
perosal  of  the  '  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
bomie'  ever  inspires,  proposed  that 
we  should  seek  rest  and  shelter 
from  the  noonday  sun,  in  the  hum- 
ble abode  before  us. 

When  I  reached  the  aperture — 
there  was  no  door — out  rushed  a 
howling  trio  of  dogs,  gaunt,  hungry, 
bnght-tooihed  dogs.  Our  shrieks, 
as  we  clung  to  each  other,  brought 
the  mistreas  of  the  house  to  our 
rescue;  an  unlovely  person,  in 
scanty  garments,  who  idcked  the 
dogs  off  us,  and  uttered  nasal  sounds 
of  objurgation  to  them  and  conso- 
lation to  us,  pointing  a  welcome 
to  the  bothie  with  her  hand. 

We  were  very  tired,  but  the  in- 
terior seemed  so  uninviting  a  mix- 
ture of  darkness  and  dogs,  that  we 
declined  entering,  and  sat  on  turf 
benches  close  to  the  door.  Conver- 
sation was  impossible,  for  our  hos- 
tess could  not  speak  English,  and 
when  I  said  '  Come-er-ashen-doo,' 
over  and  over  again  (that  is  the 
Gaelic  phrase  for  a  greeting),  she 
only  shook  her  head,  and  said, '  Noo, 
noo/  in  melancholy  tones  not  unlike 
those  of  her  canine  companions. 

However,  she  was  a  good  creature, 
and  brought  us  a  bowl  full  of  the 
most  delicious  creamy  milk,  which 
greatly  ref^hed  us,  and  for  which 
she  would  receive  no  payment 


We  were  ready  to  retrace  our 
steps,  when  it  struck  both  Aunt 
Jane  and  me,  that  one  hill  looked  so 
exactly  like  the  other,  that  we  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  by  which  hill- 
side to  go,  in  order  to  reach  home. 
Our  perplexity  interpreted  itself 
to  our  hostess,  who  with  gesticu- 
lations, and  strange  sounds,  disap- 
peared behind  her  house,  and  re- 
turned speedily  followed  by  a  grim, 
tall  husUmd,  with  courtly  manners 
and  very  black  hair,  who  slowly, 
but  in  tolerable  English,  offered  to 
show  us  the  way  to  the  Lodge.  We 
accepted  grateftilly,  and  he  strode 
beside  us,  along  a  sheep-trodden 
path  in  silence.  It  was  not  the 
route  by  which  we  had  come ;  and 
we  arrived  presently  at  a  broad, 
rapid,  though  shallow  stream,  full 
of  rocks  and  pools.  How  were  we 
to  cross  it?  we  had  not  even  ga- 
loshes I 

Aunt  Jane  and  I  reproached  our 
cicerone. 

'  How  in  the  world,'  we  said, '  are 
we  to  get  over?  we  shall  wet  our 
feetl' 

The  Highlander  looked  earnestly 
at  Aunt  Jane,  and  put  the  little 
black  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  into  his 
pocket,  moved  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, and  then  without  a  word — ^but 
with  a  sudden  dextrous  toes — he 
hoisted  her  on  his  back,  strode  into 
the  water  (unheeding  her  frantic 
screams,  and  the  clutches  Auntie 
made  at  his  throat  and  ears),  and 
deposited  her  safe  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

I  shuddered— in  spite  of  my  irre- 
pressible laughter — when  I  thought 
that,  in  like  manner,  I  must  be 
shouldered  and  borne  aloft  by  that 
grim  knight;  but  Aunt  Jane  threat- 
ened from  the  other  side  to  dis- 
inherit— ^to  disown  me,  if  I  ventured 
to  take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings ; 
and  she  adjured  me  by  all  I  held 
most  forcible  to  resign  myself,  and 
to  hold  tight    Well,  dear,  I  cftd. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream — ^he  was  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping from  one  stone  to  another, 
when  over  his  head,  from  my  high 
position,  I  descried  close  to  Aunt 
Jane — walking  up  to  her  in  fact—a 
tall  figure— a  Highlander.  Sarah 
Jane,  it  was  The  Macshneishan 

Had  I  not  told  you  how,  by  a 
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strange  coincidence,  we  discovered 
that  his  moor  and  ours  were  con- 
tiguous— ^marche<i  togtther,  as  they 
say  hereabouts?  Had  1  told  you  tliat 
in  the  Uwleirst  manner  he  had  Raid, 
*  It  would  be  no  wonder  if  we  were 
to  meet  again?'  and  now — to  meet 
thus.  What  could  I  do?  I  screamed 
'  Let  mo  go  !*  I  kicked,  I  struggled, 
the  sliepherd  tottered  forward,  and 
dropped  me  into  a  pool,  clutching 
as  long  as  be  could  at  my  petticoat. 
Can  words  describe  the  scene,  or  my 
feelings !  There  I  stood,  dripping, 
draggled;  my  hat  floating  round 
ancl  round  in  a  small  whirlpool, 
beyond  me ;  Aunt  Jane  scolding, 
and  stretching  her  parasol  at  me; 
the  shepherd  with  one  hand  out- 
stretched to  catch  me,  the  other 
holding  on  to  a  bunch  of  heather  on 
the  bank !  I  will  draw  a  veil  over 
this  too  harrowing  picture.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  got  out,  and  walked  with 
streaming  boots  and  a  battered  hat 
home  to  the  Lodge. 


And  The  ^racshneisban  1 
My  dear,  The  Macshneishan  was 
IV  nj  rude ;  he  didn't  attempt  to  help 
nie ;  he  laughed  quite  loud,  and 
swung  himself  about,  and  was  hor- 
rid! And  only  think  what  we 
have  found  out ! — be  is  not  a  chief 
at  all  —  he  is  a  shopkeeper,  *  a 
weaver  boddie,*  our  shepherd  told 
us,  with  great  scorn ;  he  has  neither 
a  clan,  nor  a  castle,  nor  a  badge,  nor 
anything ! 

I  have  caught  a  dreadful  cold  in 
my  head.  My  '  Balmorals '  turn  np 
at  the  toes  like  Chinese  boots,  and 
are  quite  spoilt,  and  I  lost  my  eagle's 
feather.  I  have  knocked  all  the  skin 
off  my  knees,  and  broken  my  'cage' 
with  that  nasty  ladder.  Charlie  has 
got  rheumatism  from  wearing  hare 
legs,  and  Aunt  Jane  and  I  vote 
Bayswater  far  preferable  to  the 
Highlands. 

Ever,  dear  Sarah  Jane^ 
Your  affectionate  but  saddened 
Delia  Mu^dlesex. 


ON  THE  CLIFFS  BY  THE  SEA. 

I. 

IN  the  still  hot  noon  not  a  Zrphyr^s  stir 
Made  the  grass  on  the  cUn  s  edge  nod. 
Or  waved  the  hj>ires  of  tlie  harebells  blue. 

That  sprang  from  the  velvet  sod. 
The  tide  stole  on  o'er  the  sliore  beneath. 

By  barely  a  ripple  cnrled. 
It  seemed  as  Nature  were  holding  her  breath. 

And  wo  two  were  the  two  in  the  world — 
As  if  we  two  were  the  two  in  the  woiid, 

And  for  us — and  for  us  alone — 
Were  Uic  deep  clear  sky,  and  the  golden  son. 
And  the  ocean's  monotone  : 

For  ever  below  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 

In  that  still  hot  noon  heanl  we 
The  plash  of  the  wave — the  dash  of  the  wave — 

The  mystical  melody — 
Tlie  rush  of  the  wave — ^the  hush  of  the  wave — 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  the  sea ! 

n. 

Ah  1  pleasant  it  wa«,  in  a  noonday  drecon. 

O'er  the  oil-smooth  deep  to  gaze, 
Where  the  tremulous  air  in  the  broad  bright  glon 

Wrapt  all  in  a  silver  haze. 
We  thought  of  our  distance,  dawning  dim 

Through  the  future's  purple  mist : 
And  knew  we  could  hear  each  other's  hearts 

If  we  only  chose  to  list  I 
We  had  loved  and  waited — conld  wait,  and  love 

With  a  love  that  knew  no  change. 
Till  the  moment  when  Fate  should  join  onr  hands  :^— 

It  was  swoet^flo  sweet  and  stmnge  I 
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And  eyei^below  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cliff 

In  that  still  hot  noon  heaid  ve 
The  plash  of  the  wave — the  daah  of  the  wave — 

The  mystical  melody — 
The  rush  of  the  wave — the  hxtsh  of  the  vrvye — 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  the  sea ! 

m. 
For  sea-birds,  that  flew  to  their  nests  on  shore* 

Yet  circled,  on  pinions  slow ; — 
And  the  homebound  boats,  wiUi  gleaming  sails. 

Tacked — gliding  to  and  fro. 
And  we,  whoee  course  on  that  golden  noon 

To  a  haven  of  blias  was  bent. 
Yet  hoYered  around  the  happy  port. 

And  delayed  with  one  consent  I 
I  had  my  book,  and  you  your  work— 

We  sat  on  the  white  cliff's  top, 
And  watched  the  blue  shadows  fly  over  the  deep 
And  the  sun  to  the  westward  drop ; — 

While  ever  below  at  the  foot  of  the  diff 

In  that  still  hot  noon  heard  we 
The  plash  of  the  wave — the  dash  of  the 

The  mystical  melody — 
The  rush  of  the  wave — ^the  hush  of  the 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  the  sea  I 

IV. 

But  away  to  the  left,  and  away  to  the  right, 

And  before  us— mile  on  mile — 
From  the  water's  rim  to  the  distaaoe  dim. 

Did  the  vast  deep  calmlv  smile.  ■ 
It  spread  o'er  the  cbowsy  dreaming  Earth, 

A  mantle  of  mystic  tinge. 
That  heaved  with  the  heave  of  her  sleeping  breast^ 

And  twinkled  a  peariy  fringe. 
A  stillnesB  brooded  o'er  land  and  sea 

Scarce  a  whisper  Ocean  made  :-^ 
A  calm  so  like  toe  secret  of  Death 
That  we  afanost  grew  afraid. 

As  ever  telow  at  the  foot  of  the  diff 

In  the  still  hot  noon  heard  we 
The  plash  of  the  wave— the  dash  of  the 

The  mystical  mMody — 
The  rush  of  the  wave-^the  hush  of  the  wave— 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  the  sea  t 

V. 

And — ^passion  swaying  o'er  heart  and  biain. 

As  the  moon  o'er  the  mighty  tide — 
We  felt  as  tlie  world  had  passed  away. 

And  none  were  alive  beside  I 
I  dosed  the  book,  and  you  ceased  the  work. 

And  we  gaxad  across  the  sea — 
But  all  the  while  I  was  thinking  of  yoo. 

And  you  were  thinking  of  me ! 
And  at  length  we  tumecC  and  my  look  met  yours.^ 

*  Do  you  love  me  ?'— •  Yes  I*    And  then 
Our  hearts  were  mingled  for  life  and  death. 
Ay  I — ^never  to  part  sgain. 

So  long  as  below  at  the  foot  of  the  diff 

By  day  and  by  night  shall  be 
The  plash  of  tlie  wave— the  dash  of  the  wave— 

The  mystical  mdody — 
The  rush  of  the  wave — ^the  hush  of  the  wave — 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  the  sea  t 

T.  H. 
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THE  GREAT  PRIZE. 
S  ^torji  at  tie  Jfrtnti  EotUrurrf. 


In  Five  Chapters. 


I. 


•  TITHY  are  you  so  comely,  O  Widow 
IT  Le  Blanc  V  Or  rather,  why  is 
not  my  poor  pursj'  a  little  rounder  and 
comelier,  to  mutch  vour  own  ?'  'Tit^  fund 
of  money  you  an*,  Widow  T^  Bl.mc, 
while  I  am  wantinir  vr»u  to  be  font!  of 
me.  And  you  K'riou>ly  iiican  t')  pur- 
chase tickets  in  tho  (irund  St.  Simple 
Lottery?  If  you  should  liappen  to  win 
the  Great  Lot,  will  you  have  me  thou 
for  your  lawful  hushaiui  ?  You  can  well 
afford  to  marry  me  now ;  I  am  sure  you 
could  afford  to  marry  me  with  four 
thousand  pounds  additional.' 

*  What  absurd  nonsense  !  Don't  talk 
such  stuff  1  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever 
marry  again  ?* 

•  Certainly  ;  you  will  probably  marry 
me,  else  you  wouMn't  allow  me  to  talk 
to  you  as  I  do.  Just  look  at  yourself  in 
the  glass,  and  tell  mo  whether  that 
charming  face  ought  to  wear  widow's 
weeds  for  ever.' 

'  Get  away  with  you,  and  promise  to 
do  what  I  ask  you.' 

'I  will;  but  on  the  sole  condition 
that  on  my  return  you  fix  the  happy  day. 

*Do  you  wish  me  to  ring  the  bell, 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  order  the 
servant  to  show  you  tlie  door  ?' 

•  A  perfectly  needless  proceeding, 
dear  friend.  I  know  your  door  too  well, 
both  inside  and  out.  But  you  may 
kindly  walk  with  me  across  the  lawn,  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  your  pretty  little  park.* 

'  With  pleasure.  Antoinc,  whom  you 
know,  is  once  more  out  of  work ;  and 
so  I  have  taken  him  on  again  as  au 
extra  band  for  a  little  while.  He  shall 
drive  you  into  town.  These  are  my 
orders.  For  the  ten  fnmcs,  which  voici^ 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  bring  me 
back  forty  tickets.'  * 

'Why  need  I  go  at  all,  instead  of 
spending  the  afternoon  with  you  ?  Could 
not  Antoine  fetch  them  quite  as  well  as 
lean?" 

'Impossible.  I  should  not  wish  a 
creature  besides  yourself  to  be  aware  of 
my  folly.  It  might  also  be  a  temptation 
to  him,  and  lead  him  to  risk  money  that 
he  con  very  ill  spare.' 

*  As  if  he  were  not  tempted  already  I 
Where  can  he  stir,  which  way  can  ne 
turn,  without  stumbling  on  the  offer  of 
**  One  Hundred  Thousand  Francs  for  25 
centimes  ?"  I  am  sick  of  the  sight  of 
the  figures  25  and  100,000.  Theyhaunt 


you,  like  the  ghost  of  a  tune  which  you 
cannot  drive  out  of  your  head.  In  every 
newsjxiper  there  they  are,  in  large  cha- 
racU^ph  amongst  the  advertiiJcmentJ,  arid 
in  small  type  amidst  the  putting  pa- 
ri4j;nii)hs.  They  stare  at  you  from 
evtry  wall,  fn)m  every  shop  window  iu 
every  street.  You  see  them  even  whcu 
you  shut  your  eyes,  like  the  image  (-f 
the  sun  after  tryinj:^  to  gaze  at  it  If 
a  gossiping  and  sharp-sighted  fellow 
like  Antoine  has  not  been  tempted  to 
buy  lottery-tickets,  he  has  passed  tlio 
ordeal  by  a  miracle.  Four  thousand 
XX>und8  for  twopence  halfpenny  is  a 
temptation  which  is  sure  to  attract  a 

gre;it  many — a  very  grci\t  many ' 

*  Say  simpletons,  boldly,  at  once.' 
The  Widow  Le  Blanc  and  myself  wem 
country  neighbours,  residing,  on  tho 
friendliest  footing,  about  three  miles  out 
of  an  important  French  town,  which  we 
will  here  designate  as  Belport  Tho 
widow  was  very  much  at  her  ease  iu 
her  worldly  af^irs,  and  in  every  other 
respect ;  and  she  loved  to  surround  her- 
self with  persons  who  pleased  her,  what- 
ever might  be  their  grade  in  life.  One 
of  this  favoured  few  was  your  humble 
servant.  Two  still  humbler  protege"* 
were  a  young  married  pair,  the  aforesaid 
Antoine,  and  his  wife  Louise — I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  their  surnames  men- 
tioned. For  me,  they  still  remain  An- 
toine and  Louise,  pure  and  simple,  to 
this  very  day.  The  wife  got  up  all  tho 
widow's  linen — and  it  wasn't  a  little  all 
— besides  making  herself  generally  use- 
ful. Louise  had  been  Antoine's  bonne- 
amtet  or  sweetheart,  before  he  fell  to 
tho  conscription.  After  serving  his  time 
in  the  army,  he  duly  and  truly  married 
her.  They  were  now  a  handsome,  but 
hot-tempered  couple,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  lovers  who  can  live  neither  with 
nor  without  each  other.  He  was  hasty, 
and  she  was  jealous,  whether  with  or 
without  cause  is  no  business  of  mine. 
Nevertlieless,  they  might  have  shaken 
together  into  tolerable  connubial  har- 
mony, but  for  the  presence  of  a  mother- 
in-law  in  their  dwelling,  stipulated  be- 
fore the  marriage.  The  mother  fought 
for  all  the  daughter's  'rights'  more 
fiercely  than  tho  daughter  herself,  espe- 
cially for  the  French  workwoman's  ri^ht 
of  keeping  the  common  purse  in  her 
sole  custody. 

In  person  Louise  is  tall  and  bnxom» 
with    black  hair,   flashing  eyea,  and 
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riehly-tmted  tidn.  Antoine,  of  the 
middle  height,  is  a  model  of  hercnlean 
strength  awl  activity,  improved  by  mi- 
litary discipline.  Since  his  retain  to 
peaceful  employments  he  had  been  ra- 
ther Qosettled  in  his  ways,  following 
this  occnpation  for  two  or  three  months, 
tnd  that  for  the  three  months  following. 
Be  it  observed,  to  lighten  the  reproach 
of  ODsteadiness,  that  the  majority  of 
Fteach  workmen,  especially  if  they 
have  served  in  the  army,  are  more  ver- 
satile, have  more  tiades  to  their  back 
than  Englishmen  belonging  to  the  same 
dasB  of  society. 

These  chsmges  of  occupation  were  not 
dimioished  by  their  frequent  domestic 
lioili.  When  tiie  house  was  too  hot  to 
hold  the  man,  he  naturally  sought  a 
oooler  retreat  and  temporary  work  else- 
where. If  tbeir  disputes  were  mentioned 
to  the  widow,  she  mostly  took  the  hus- 
band's  part,  chiding  Louise  for  her  want 


of  tact  and  temper,  and  warning  her  of 
the  probable  consequences.  She  found 
him  employment  from  time  to  time,  and 
often  confided  to  him  missions  which 
she  would  not  trust  to  ordinary  labour- 
ers. And  a  very  useful  polytechnic  he 
really  was.  His  campaigns  had  taught 
him  numerous  accomplishments — one  of 
which  was  the  faculty  of  winking,  al- 
most imperceptibly,  with  either  eye, 
the  rest  of  the  countenance  remaining 
impassive. 

Thus  it  occurred  that  Antoine  hap- 
pened to  have  to  drive  me  into  Belport; 
and  to  follow  me  about  the  town  to 
carry  my  purchases.  Amongst  other 
places,  we  went  to  the  bookseller  s  for 
some  new  publications  expected  from 
Paris.  The  literature  in  the  window 
was  half  concealed  by  a  drooping  screen 
of  lottery  tickets,  in  lung  strips  of  se- 
veral tickets  each,  displaying  the  ever- 
lasting and  onmipresent  100,000  firancs. 


GKAND  BT.  BIMFIiXS  IiOTT£KT» 

ADTHOaiZED  FOB 

THE  WHOLE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 


#W^M^»*^^*^*M»#M^^^»*»^^ 


CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  FRANCS. 


0^0*0^^*^^m0^0^^^0*^m0^0*0^0^^^0 


Public  Drawing  at  the  HSiel  de  VUle,  Carvilie,  under  Surceiilance  of 

Authority, 

375    LOTS  IN  OOIK,  ALREADY  FAID  INTO  THE   BANK. 

GBOS  IiOT  100,000  FBAKOS. 
OSK  LOT  or  lojooo  rtu ;  two  or  5,000  fr.  ;  one  of  j,ooo  fb.  ;  akd 

I'JO  OF  XOO  FB, 

No,  •  ♦  ♦ 


pad  in  CoMk. 


Thia  Ticket  gives  a  chanoe 
of  foinning  any  Lot. 


Kor  was  this  all.  Not  only  were 
100,000/  to  he  had  for  25  centimes,  but 
the  pofisihllity  was  put  that,  by  buying 
275  tickets,  their  fortunate  owner  might 
win  the  whole  275  lots.  And  why  not, 
if  Jou  please  ?  What  mathematical  law 
ej^  which  absolutely  forbids  the  co- 
incidence? Probabilities  may  be  left 
OQt  of  the  question,  because  probabilities 
aie,  of  their  very  nature,  uncertainties. 
The  act  of  drawing  is  sure  to  be  fiairly 
conducted.  The  result  is  a  matter  of 
pnre  acddeiit ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  accident  from  falling  in  one 
direction  as  well  as  another.  Antoine 
read  the  magnificent  promise,  and  gazed 
ut  the  goodly  show,  which  evidently 
brought  the  water  into  his  mouth ;  but, 
through  bashfulness,  diffidence,  and 
shame  he  said  nothing,  and  did  no- 
thing. 

Thc^e  are  two  classes  of  lottery  gam- 
blers in  France :  those  who  indulge  in 


it  openly,  and  those  who  indulge  in  the 
weuEness  by  stealth.  For  my  own  part, 
I  make  no  secret  of  sudi  purchases. 
Why  should  I?  The  sums  so  expended 
are  fiau:  too  small  to  affect  my  means 
preiudicially.  It  Is  a  perfectly  homcao- 
pathic  mode  of  gambling :  you  have 
the  pleasure  of  play  for  almost  nothing. 
But,  for  the  vast  majority,  lottery  tickets 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  gambling- 
table  that  solitary  drams  do  to  the  social 
drinking-bout  Millions  of  tickets  dis- 
appear imperceptibly.  Nobody  knows 
how  or  whither  they  go ;  tbeir  owners 
never  mention  them.  They  are  bought 
at  dusk  or  at  early  morn  by  women  with 
veils,  muffled-up  men,  or  children  not 
old  enough  to  spell  the  word  *  lottery,' 
who  are  sent  to  fetch  them  by  their 
elders.  They  go  off  by  scores  at  a  time, 
or  by  ones  and  twos.  Who  cannot  find 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  ticket  costing 
perhaps  five  sous,  or  at  most  one  franc  ? 
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AftBr  the  elandestmo  pcrrofaaae,  ta 
thbeouielvds  are  oo&fiiied — with  no  one 
to  witneflB  them,  confided  to  no  sympa* 
thetio  ear — ^fiheir  feverish  hopes,  theif 
dreams  of  wealth,  their  castles  in  the 
air,  their  palpitating  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lished ipruce-lists,  meir  disappointment 
when  their  ▼enture  turns  ont  blank 
waste  pf^per,  and  their  unshaken  belief 
that  better  luck  will  come  one  day  or 
other,  by-and-by.  The  imaginary  riches 
in  whidi  they  have  been  revelUng  for 
weeks  are  suddenly  dissipated,  to  be 
mentally  enjoyed,  with  equal  sterility, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

When  my  books  were  paid  for  sad 
delivered  to  Antoine,  I  first  bought  my 
fiiir  neighbour's  forty  tickets,  and  then 
speculated  in  twenty  more  on  my  own 
account,  without  afwoting  the  slightest 
concealment  Antoine,  ^holding  this, 
took  courage— such  is  the  foroe  of  ex- 
ample— and,  drawing  half  a  franc  ttam 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  said — 

'It's  what  Louise  has  given  me  for 
my  week's  tobacco.  But  never  mind— 
I  must  have  one.  SomSbody  must  get 
the  gros  lot ;  why  not  I  as  well  as  an- 
other T 

•  Keep  your  week's  tobacco,'  I  inter- 
posed. '  Take  a  couple  of  my  tickets, 
and  welcome  too.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  winning,  and 
hardly  know  what  fancy  makes  me 
tiirow  money  in  this  way  oat  of  the 
window.* 

'Monsieur  is  too  good.  I  shall  be 
depriving  monsieur ' 

•  Of  a  bit  of  paper,  with  which  you 
will  light  your  pipe  one  of  these  days. 
Give  me  the  scissors.  Look,  and  tell 
me  which  you  will  have.* 

•  If  I  could  only  choose  a  good  num- 
ber!' 

'  All  numbers  are  good  untB  they  are 
drawn,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  choose. 
Take  any  slip  of  tickets  you  please,  and 
I  will  cut  you  off  a  couple.' 

He  took  one  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  the  sdesors  severed  the  two 
lower  ones  from  mine.  The  generous 
sacrifice  was  made.  Was  I  not  present- 
ing him,  perhaps,  with  four  thousand 
fourhundred  pounds  sterling?  Antoine 
put,  until  the  day  of  drawing,  the  neat 
and  the  aeoond  best  lots  in  his  pocket. 

XL 

Time  passed,  and  I  thougbt  no  more 
of  my  lottery  ticketo.  I  had  stowed 
them  away,  after  jotting  down  their 
numbers  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  I 
stuck  in  an  outof-me»way  corner  of  my 
portemonnaie.  My  visits  to  the  widow 
continued  as  usual,  on  terms  of  in- 
creasing intimacy.     Her  manner  was 


invmriebly  finnk  and  friendly;  Btin,to 
my  great  annoyaaoe^  I  could  not  get 
bar  to  fix  the  date  of  our  projected 
wedding. 

One  momiog  when  I  called  I  found 
her  stndyteg  the  '  Jounial  des  Debats  * 
with  great  attention. 

'The  8t  Simple  Lottery  was  drawn,* 
she  said, '  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and 
liere  is  tlie  list  of  the  winning  num- 
ben.' 

*  And  you  have  won T 

'As  usual,  nothing.  One  singulsr 
circumstance  has  happened,  which  does 
not,  I  think,  often  occur.  Two  conse- 
cutive numbers  have  won  two  piiaes : 
the  &st  of  the  two  has  the  great  lot; 
the  second  a  lot  of  one  hundred  francs. 
They  are  Noa.  3,384,406  and  3384.407.* 
'  Let  me  kiok  what  chance  I  have,'  I 
said,  taking  the  scrap  of  p^>er  from  my 
portemonnsje.  '  I  have  aevexal  tickets 
amongst  the  three  millions  and  odd, 
which  is  a  target,  however,  quite  wide 
enough  for  me  and  many  others  to  miss 
the  mark.  3,4— :  that  won't  do.  3,39—; 
nor  that  3,384,5—  ;  nor  that. 
3,384,406 !  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  By  Jove, 
dear  Mend,  the  great  lot  is  mine  !* 

•  Is  it  really  ?  You  aro  not  joking?* 
she  asked,  turning  very  red.  'No? 
Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  indeed. 
Great  loto  never  bring  good  fortune. 
Yon  vrill  now  think  me  interested,  and 
that  I  take  you  at  last  for  your  money's 
sake.  How  can  I  marry,  without  feel- 
ing ashamed  of  myselC  a  man  whose 
name  will  be  advertised  in  every  journal 
throughout  all  France  as  the  winner  of 
the  gros  lot?  The  position  is  ridiculous 
—detestable  t  I  heartily  wish  you  bad 
not  won  it.' 

'  I  don't  A  hundred  thousand  francs 
can  do  no  hann.  They  are  honertly 
mine,  awaiting  my  claim  in  the  Oarville 
Bank ;  and  I  shali  go  and  pocket  them 
without  the  slightest  scruple.  I  have 
another  piece  of  news  to  toll  you.  If  I 
liaye  the  great  lot  Antoine  must  have 
a  lot  of  one  hundred  francs;  for  my 
winning  ticket  is  the  last  remaining  on 
the  slip  from  which  I  ont  hhn  off  a 
couple. 

'  And  so  he  was  within  an  inch  or  two 

of  having  the  great  lot  Ihll  on  his  head  1 

When  do  you  go  to  receiye  the  money?* 

*The  sooner  the  better.    To-morrow, 

perhaps.' 

•Very  well;  do  so,  by  all  means,  and 
get  it  over.  An  idea  strikes  me.  An- 
toine shall  go  with  you,  to  take  his 
money  also.  From  Belport  to  Carville 
is  only  three  houni  by  rail.  You  can 
easily  go  and  return  in  one  day.  I  will 
drive  you  into  Belport  early  in  the 
morning,  and  come  and  feteh  you  in 
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fte  efmiog,  I  diall  oid«r  Aatoin*  to 
meet  you  at  the  imilway  ttfttion.  And 
pi»j  ttke  care  of  yoareelf.  I  wiU  never 
in/  uwiiier  lottery  ticket^  for  I  be«a 
to  Jute  the  very  words  **GmLot.*'^ 

m. 

Sext  namii]^  m  had  been,  ngieed, 

m  drove  together  into  Belport    I  bade 

mj  obliging  widow  good'Oye,  leeying 
ber  to  truuiaci  her  antra  in  town,  and 

walked  to  the  atatioB  alone^  where  I 
famd  Antoine  waiting;  certBinly,  with 
miiituy  ponctnality ;  bnt  he  wa«  veiy 
differeot  from  the  sober  Antoine  to 
wlkom  I  had  given  the  lottery  tickets. 
Hia  cheek  waa  flashed*  his  eyes  sparkled, 
lus  cspwas  poshed  back  and  ooeked 
QQ  one  side^  his  waistcoat  half  un- 
buttoned.  He  was  drank,  in  short — 
not  atapidly  drank,  but  excitedly  drunk. 
He  wse  haranguing  a  circle  of  laughr 
ing  soqaaintsaoes— and  Antoine  knew 
ereiybody  —  in  the  rhetorical  style 
Imown  in  France  as  'blague'  orchii£ 
At  my  ttippnach  he  stopped  short,  aud 
joined  me  with  a  respectful  salnte. 

*Antoiner  I  said,  in  a  tone  and  with 
alook  of  decided  rebuke^ 

*  I  can't  help  it,'  he  answered  witli  a 
gestore  which  implied  'I  know  what 
Toa  mean,  and  1  don't  deny  it' — ^"I 
hftve  had  a  dispute  with  Looise  this 
moniing ;  and  ailer  diflpnting  with  her, 
I  fflnit  always  drink.  And  it  isn't  the 
quantity  which  does  it,  then.  When  I 
am  in  a  rage  with  her,  a  single  glaas  of 
gin  flies  to  my  head ;  and  this  morning 
I  was  obliged  to  take  two.  She  has 
been  at  me  again  about  the  old  story. 
Her  mother  has  told  her  that  I  onght 
to  give  her  every  eon  of  my  lottery 
prizei  They  have  already  settled  whi^ 
tbeyara  to  bny  withit;  Jam  to  hove 
cloth  kr  a  panteloon.    That's  all' 

*I  am  very  sorry  for  it;  bnt  your 
&auly  quarrels  aie  no  bttsiness  of  mine^ 
And  you  can't  oeme  with  me  in  this 
condition.' 

'Don't  si^  that,  Monsienr,  I  beg  of 
yoa.  Madame  would  never  Ibrgiveme. 
This  ii  nothing;  it  will  soon  pass  away 
when  once  on  the  railway;  and  I  pvo- 
miss  yon,  IConsienr,  that*  the  whole  day 
long,  I  will  drink  nothing  stronger  than 
mfiaulaii.  A  pantaloon  for  me  1  And 
sU  tlie  rest  for  those  women's  fioicies  1 
Sapresti  1  No  1 — Monsieur,  I  like  yon ; 
yw  are  a  ion  garfim.  Pardon  the 
liberty;  bat  let  us  sooner  go  on  to 
Pans  and  Bpead  it  all,  as  if  we  were  a 
conple  of  Crimean  oomrades.' 

*I  thank  you.  There  is  nothing  I 
ahoald  like  better,  if  you  were  rich 
enough  to  afEbrd  it  As  it  is,  dcm't 
throw  away  your  money  like  a  IboL    It 


wiUbeof  usatoywiathoBia.  Besides, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  my  lot,  while  you 
aro  dragging  me  about  from  reetauraata 
to  tlieatres  and  cafieii  chantaats  ?* 

'  That  is  true ;  but  I  may  come  with 
you  now?' 

'Yes^  yes;  but  there  is  no  time  for 
talking.  Go  and  geta  coi;9le  of  return 
thixdrclass  tickets  for  Carvilla,  and  b^ 
have  as  rationally  as  you  can.' 

A  rapid  wink  of  the  eye  conveyed 
both  his  appreciation  of  the  advice  and 
his  promiae  to  follow  it 

X  had  faUen  into  the  habit  (when  ua- 
aooompanied  by  ladies)  of  travelling  ia 
IWioe  third  class  by  railway ;  not  for 
cheapness-— oh  dear  no  I  noihmg  of  the 
kind ;  nobody  ever  thinks  of  eoonomi- 
eiug — ^but  for  the  sake  of  mixing  with 
the  people.  So  third  class  I  went  this 
time.  Antoine  had  never  travelled  in 
any  other.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
taken  our  plaoea ;  the  bell  rang,  and  we 
were  on  tiie  move. 

A  third-class  railway  oaniage,  in 
France,  is  a  public  room  in  which 
everybody  may  qieak  to  everybody, 
without  the  form  of  an  introduction. 
Whether  the  conversatiQn  be  general  or 
in  groups,  couversatton  there  always  is, 
and  plenty  of  it  We  wore  hardly  out 
of  the  Belport  station  before  somebody 
pulled  fimm  his  pocket  a  newspaper 
with  the  list  of  the  winning  numbersL 
The  lottery  that  had  been  drawn  so 
lately  ooula  not  help  being  the  topic  of 
the  day.  Who  were  the  winners,  was 
the  leading  point  of  interest  Not  that 
people  cared  about  the  huadred-trano 
lots ;  their  poisession  was  regarded  as  a 
jokn,  aad  their  holden  held  to  be  nioely 
disappcMuted :  but  the  mqniries  were 
preaung  and  eagerly  curious  as  to  who 
were  tl^  ownera  of  the  three  thouaaad, 
the  five  thousand,  the  ten  thousand, 
aad,  above  all,  the  hundred  thousand 
fhmcs. 

*  You  may  say  what  you  like^'  Antoine 
gravdy  observed,  '  but  it's  all  luck.' 

The  novel  observation  tliat  a  lottery 
ia  all  luck  elicited  a  general  smile. 

Tidrd-daas  travelling  has  its  draw- 
badcs,  as  well  as  its  ease  and  economy. 
Your  foUow-traveilen  are  not  warranted 
eligible.  All  is  fish  that  the  tide  of 
lo(»motion  sipeeps  into  the  thirdHslaes 
net  Clean  or  dirty,  sober  or  drunk» 
braves  hcmma  or  mauvcus  mjels,  the 
third-class  caniage  opens  its  cttpaoions 
maw  and  takoB  them  in  indiscriminately. 
Sometimes  ^ou  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  highly  mteresting  and  respectable 
oharaoten ;  sometimes  you  find  yourself 
siiie  by  side  with  the  very  reverse.  The 
latter  was  destined  to  be  oar  fate  on  tha 
present  oooasion. 
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At  the  first  small  station  out  of  Bel- 
port,  a  group  of  shabby  workmen  were 
waiting,  who  w^ere  put  into  tlie  same 
carriage  with  ourselves,  and  in  the  next 
oompui'tment  to  our  own,  sotliat,  in  fact, 
we  were  separated  from  them  only  by 
the  backs  of  our  seats.  They  were  five 
in  number,  and  exhale<l  an  earthy  smell 
which  they  soon  covered  and  concen- 
trated by  striking  tlieir  stinking  lucifcrs 
and  lighting  tlieir  filthy  pipes.  They 
spoke  French  to  each  other,  but  with 
an  accent  and  turn  of  phnuse  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  neighl)ourhood. 
Antoine  had  his  back  to  tliem,  but  I  sat 
facing  them.  Their  expression  of 
countenance  was  animal,  brutal.  They 
reminded  me  of  the  noisome  creatures 
described  in  Toussenel's  'Analogies.* 
One,  in  particular,  struck  me  as  being  a 
very  two-legge<l  fox.  His  red,  shaggy 
hair,  his  UTiclean  skin  suggestive  of 
stenches,  his  small-pupillcti  and  un- 
steady eyes,  his  sharp,  cunning,  restless 
features,  were  altogether  vulpine.  The 
other  four  were  strong  and  stout.  One 
had  a  ferret-like  or  blood-sucking  look  ; 
the  rest  had  more  of  the  pig,  the  bull, 
and  the  jackass,  than  any  other  quad- 
rupedal type  about  them.  Their  entry 
only  interrupted  the  Uilk  for  a  moment. 
They  sent  forth  foul  incense  from  their 
pipes  and  moutlis,  listening  in  silence  to 
what  was  going  on. 

'It's  all  luck,'  resumed  Antoine,  re- 
turning to  his  proposition ;  *  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  lucky  fellow.  1  went 
through  the  Crimean  war  and  saw  the 
assault  of  the  Malakoff  tower,  without 
a  scratch.  Wasn't  that  luck  ?  At  8ol- 
ferino,  where  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  killed,  where  so  many 
who  did  not  get  killed,  got  what  they 
never  got  over,  I  lost  only  thit,  my  left 
little  fijager,  which  prevents  my  wearing 
a  ring  dl'Anglaise,  but  which  gives  me  a 
pension  for  a  year  or  two  at  least.* 

'That  was  a  lucky  shot!'  observed 
the  Fox. 

'  How  much  is  your  pension  ?'  inquired 
the  Ferret. 

Antoine,  without  replying  to  them, 
addressed  his  discourse  to  me.  '  Shots,' 
be  said,  *  are  curious  things.  Monsieur 
knows  Captain  Delbaye,  at  Belport  T 

'Certainly.  He  has  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  Crimean  medals,  and  a 
hare-lip.* 

*  Pardon,  Monsieur ;  the  lip  was  deft 
with  a  shot,  and  that  is  all  the  harm 
he  took  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Another  ofiioer  I  know  had  just  the 
little  tip  of  his  ear  shot  off.  One  of  my 
comrades  had  a  bullet  run  round  him, 
between  his  ribs  and  his  skin,  instead  of 
going  thzoogh  him,  as  it  ought  to  have 


done.  We  were  talking  of  luck,*  ho 
continued,  raising  his  voice.  'Now, 
Monsieur,  I  have  always  notices!  that 
people  who  are  lucky  in  one  thing  aro 
lucky  in  another.  After  having  been 
lucky  in  the  service,  I  am  now  lucky  in 
the  lottery.  Everybody  wants  to  find 
out  who  has  won  the  great  lot.  I  happen 
to  know  at  this  moment  who  has  the 
grotit  lot.* 

'  Hush  I  Hold  your  tongue  I'  I  whis- 
pered. His  only  reply  was  a  rapid  wink 
with  the  eye  next  the  carriage  window. 
The  brutes,  our  neighbours,  were  knock- 
ing out  the  ashes  of  their  pipes  and 
waking  up  from  their  stolid  lethargy. 
The  Fox*s  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  seemed 
to  prick  up  his  ears ;  the  Ferret  smacked 
his  lips,  as  if  athirst  for  blood. 

*  I  dare  say  most  of  you  bought  plenty 
of  tickets,'  Antoine  went  on,  regardless 
of  my  frowns — *plenfy  of  ticketis  and 
have  got  nothing,  not  so  much  as  that ! 
I  had  only  two  tickets,  look  you ;  only 
two.  And  here  they  are,  uncut,  still 
joined  together.  With  no  more  tlniTi 
two  tickets  I  have  won  something.  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  keeping  them 
folded;  but  what  do  you  c^iU  this,  if 
you  please,  but  3.384,407,  as  plain  as 
red  ink  can  print  it  ?' 

Everybody  in  the  carriage  was  aghast. 
Many  rose  from  their  seats  to  behold 
the  fortunate  scrap  of  paper.  'Why 
3,384,406,  the  next  before  it,  wins  the 
great  lot!  Have  you  that  also?'  was 
the  general  cry. 

'  Do  you  now  believe  me,  when  I  say 
that  I  know  where  the  great  lot  is  ?* 

'But  3,384.407  is  a  hundred  franc 
lot,'  one  of  the  passengers  observed ; '  so 
that,  with  only  two  tickets,  he  has  won 
two  lots  r 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  a  Incky  fel- 
low?* Antoine  boasted  with  a  sort  of 
swagger.  'But  keep  back,  you  then\ 
in  your  own  compartment;  you  neecl 
not  lean  over  quite  so  far.  I  mean  to 
keep  my  tickets,  and  what  they  bring  to 
me,  to  myself.  My  knapsack  is  big 
enough  to  hold  it  all,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  it  home.' 
This  last  remark  was  accompanied  by  a 
wink  imperceptible  to  all  except  my- 
self. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect 

C'uced  by  Antoine's  unfounded  and 
tful  pretensions.  He  had  made  the 
passengers  believe  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  the  number  which  pre- 
ceded, instead  of  that  which  followed 
3,384)407  ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  his.  He 
evidently  rose  in  their  esteem,  became  a 
g^reat  man  in  their  eyes,  and  was  re- 
garded with  visible  deference.     He  waa 
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a  small  incarnation  of  the  golden  calt 
It  explained  to  them  my  presenoe  in  his 
company  in  a  third-elaai  camaffe.  Per- 
haps one  of  his  first  fieaks  had  been  to 
eagage  a  genteel  travelling  servant,  my- 
self;  or  more  probably  to  treat  me  to 
the  trip  and  the  frolic  with  the  open- 
handea  ccmmmnismof  French  mUUadrM 
irhen  in  cash.  We  were  the  observed  of 
all  obserrers,  not  the  least  observant 
being  oar  shabby  neighbours. 

Antoine,  having  flown  his  high-flying 
kite,  subsided  into  temporary  quietude. 
Amongst  the  unwashed  crew  there  then 
arose  a  discussion  or  consultation  which, 
although  conducted  in  low  tones  of 
Toioe,  was  sufficiently  audible  for  me  to 
hear  that  they  were  speaking  not 
Fiendi,  but  Flemish.  They  crouched  low 
io  their  compartment,  bringing  their  ugly 
heads  into  close  oontigui^,  and  castmg 
sospidous  glances  around,  to  ascertain 
ifthey  were  overheard.  The  Fox  seemed 
to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  others  as  the  master  spirit 

'listen  to  the  Belgian  beasts,*  mut- 
tered Antoine,  with  a  contemptuous 
toss  of  the  head  in  their  direction. 
'Xinety-nine  Flemings  and  one  hog 
fssving  your  respect.  Monsieur,)  make 
t(^ther  a  round  hundred.  Hear  how 
they  squeal  and  grunt;  thoy  are  after 
no  good.  They  are  scenting  out  some 
filthy  meal  to  be  stolen  somewhere. 
Notice  their  tools;  they  haven't  been 
used  for  a  twelvemonth.  Observe  tiieir 
bundles  and  bags ;  they  are  stufied  with 
shavings  and  hay.  The  set  of  canaille  1 
ni  tell  vou  what  they  are :  they  are 
pretended  workmen,  to  cover  their  pre- 
tence of  smuggling,  which  is  a  pretext 
to  hide  their  real  trade  of  thieving. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  certain  camp- 
folbwera^  whom  I  have  seen  waiting  for 
the  end  of  a  hard-fought  battle,  when 
they  are  sure  of  plenty  of  wounded  to 
till,  and  dead  to  plunder.  I  detest  them. 
Shall  we  get  into  another  carriage 
at  the  next  stetion.  Monsieur  ?* 

'  No,  no.  It  is  not  worth  while.  Tou 
»e  prejudiced ;  although  I  confess  ti^ey 
are  not  prepossesaine.  Besides,  you  are 
6tiU  a  little  exdted.  Tour  morning's 
dose  isn't  all  worked  off  yet' 

He  gave  me  a  sullen  sign  of  obedience. 
But  our  move,  had  we  made  it,  would 
have  proved  useless;  for  two  stations 
fur&er  on,  at  a  small  village  called 
Weissbeoque,  which  was  close  upon  the 
Belgian  frontier,  four  of  the  unpleasant 
five  got  out — namely,  the  Fox,  the  Bull, 
the  Jackass,  and  the  Pig — altiiough 
they  had  taken  their  tickete  to  the  same 
destination  as  ourselves — cleaving  the 
nlitary  Ferret  to  bear  us  company  to 
oar  journey's  end. 


The  journey  out  did  shortly  ter- 
minate. We  had  then  nothing  to  do  but 
transact  our  business,  which  was  as 
simple  and  plain  as  possible.  After 
due  verification,  the  baiik  paid  our  re- 
spective claims  in  gold.  Antoine  de- 
posited his  small  prize  at  the  botiran  of 
his  knapsack  beneath  a  variety  of 
effects,  while  I  locked  my  heavy  booty 
in  my  leather  courier's  travelling  bag. 
Oddly  enough,  as  we  entered  the  bank, 
the  Belgian  Ferret  was  loitering  at  the 
door;  and,  as  we  came  out  again,  he 
was  loitering  there  still.  We  £id  now 
only  to  take  some  refreshment  and  re- 
turn by  the  earliest  evening  train, 
which,  like  that  which  had  brought  us 
in  the  morning,  was  omnibuB,  or  for  all 
three  classes.  We  betook  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  a  modest  resteurant  near 
the  railway  stetion.  Antoine  strictly 
kept  his  promise  of  drinking  with  his 
mod  nothing  stronger  than  eafi  au  laiL 
When  our  repist  was  half  finished,  in 
walked  the  Flemish  Ferret;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  recognise  us.  He  called  for 
a  plate  of  soup,  which  he  hastily 
swallowed,  paid  for  it,  and  then  walked 
out  again.  On  the  railway  platform, 
there  he  was  again— after  his  own 
afiairs,  we  concluded — with  a  pencil  and 
a  card  in  hand. 

*  Trainimes  en  voiture!  Third-class 
passengers,  get  up  1'  shouted  the  railway 
officials.  We  obeyed.  Before  even 
the  door  was  closed  upon  us,  the  Ferret 
rushed  forward,  and  mstead  of  getting 
np  with  us,  as  we  expected  he  woul(£ 
took  down  on  his  card  the  number  of 
our  railway  carriage,  391,  and  then 
darted  wiUi  it  into  the  office  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph.  He  still  remained 
there  when  tiie  trained  moved  on.  Of 
course  it  sterted  without  hiuL  If  he 
had  any  intention  of  accompanying  us 
he  was  disappointed,  and  was  left  be- 
hind. 

IV. 

Somewhat  tired  with  the  day's  ex- 
citement, and  leaning  back  in  my  seat, 
with  Antoine  opposite,  I  indulged  in  a 
little  inward  musing. 

'  Who  would  guess,'  I  said  to  myself 
*  that  four  thousand  pounds  in  gold  were 
being  conveyed  in  tnis  third-dass  car- 
riage? It  is  a  humble  style  of  travel- 
ling'; but  before  honour  is  humility. 
Four  thousand  pounds  in  ^Idl  Ocff- 
teinly,  a  nice  little  addition  to  my 
property ;  but  I  won't  be  so  weak  as  to 
give  people  a  chance  of  alluding  to 
beggars  set  on  horseback.  I  can  now, 
however,  marry  the  Widow  Le  Blano 
without  being  so  very  much  obliged  to 
her,  pecuniarily.    But   I   won't   torn 
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proud  and  stuck  up ;  on  my  part  th<TO 
ehall  bo  no  aire  or  afl'wtjition.  I  won't 
look  down  on  my  former  fricmls,  n<»r 
make  any  p:r<»at  ehango  in  my  way  of 
living.  I  will  put,  perhaps,  anotluT 
grey  to  the  widow's  one-Iiorsc  currifljjrt^ — 
a  pair  is  so  much  more  resjM>cta]>le. 
B(\side8,  there  will  be  two  of  Ufa  t^^  dnv^t 
and,  it  may  hCy  throe  or  four  little  oin« 
by-and-by.  Who  can  tell?  And  I  will 
have  a  tliorou<rh-brcd  saddlc-horfic  for 
my  own  pn>p(.'r  use.  I  will  tiike  An- 
toine  for  my  groom  and  factotiini.  Ho 
has  worn  a  uniform ;  doubth^s,  he 
won't  mind  wearing  a  livery.  Yts-,  he 
must  have  a  liverj'.  Louise  can  «;o  on 
as  usual,  especially  if  I  build  tliem  a 
pretty  lodpre  to  ornament  the  entniiice 
of  our  grounds.  And  I  will  make  it  just 
small  enough  not  to  hold  the  motlier- 
in-law.  I  will  continue  to  write  for 
*•  London  Society ;"  they  sliall  still 
have  an  occasional  article.  Nor  will 
I  alter  my  style  of  dress  ;  an  overdress^ 'd 
man  who  is  tiuued  of  thirty  is  simjjly 
ridiculous.     Only,  instead  of  a  provincial 

tailor,  I  may  fairly  get ' 

Bang!  Bump!  Crish!  Crash!  A 
Buccession  of  titanic  blows  seemed  to  be 
given  along  tho  whole  length  of  the 
train,  beginning  with  the  engine,  until 
they  reachetl  the  carriage  where  I  sat. 
My  sententious  projects  were  suddenly 
cut  short  bv  finding  mvself  dashed  with 
violence  into  Antoine's  arms.  If  he 
had  not  been  theni.to  break  the  shock, 
I  shoidd  have  had  my  teetli  knocked 
in  or  my  nose  crushed  flat  against  the 
opposite  wooden  partition,  to  say  no- 
thing of  broken  arms  and  legs.  We 
were  in  a  deep  railway  cutting,  with  a 
steep  bank  on  either  side,  an<i  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Weissbt^quc  station 
"where  our  Belgian  companions  had  got 
down  in  the  morning.  The  train  had 
stopped,  and  our  carriage  had  fallen 
over,  leaning  on  one  side  against  the 
bank.  I  heard  voices  crying,  •  Hero 
is  No.  391 1  Here!  Hero!'  The  door 
lying  uppermost  was  opened,  and  I  was 
dragged  out  by  force  of  arms.  My 
rescuers  carelessly  set  me  down,  and 
then  pulled  Antoine  out  of  his  prison. 
It  was  getting  dusk,  almost  dark; 
nevertheless  I  oould  perceive  that  the 
persoos  who  bad  set  us  free  were  no 
other  than  the  four  Belgians  who  had 
inspired  us  with  such  aversion  in  the 
xnoming.  We  had  clearly  judged  them 
irojustly  and  harshly.  I  oould  not  help 
thanking  them  for  the  service  rendered ; 
on  which  they  advised  ns  to  walk 
with  thorn  to  the  village,  regardless 
of  the  other  passengers,  to  seemre  a 
lodging  for  the  night.  To  this,  neither 
Antoine  nor  myself  aasoited,  but  re- 


pnlved  to  assist  our  fellow-travellers 
first. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  describe  tlic 
p<H*ne — the  cries,  the  shouts,  the  tcans 
the  alann.  The  tmin  had  run  off  tbr» 
rails,  and  the  accident  was  evidently 
cnus(»d  by  mischievous  intention.  Al- 
though many  were  battered  and  bruisi  .1, 
by  git^at  good  fortune  nobo<ly  ^^ils 
seriou»»ly  hurt.  When  the  confusion  li:ul 
8ub^ided  a  little,  the  conductor  of  the 
tmin  tf»ld  us  that,  the  locomotive  having 
taken  no  harm  and  a^istance  beini^  at 
hand,  if  we  would  wait  for  a  few  boura 
at  Weissl)ocque  wc  might  go  on  ac:;iin 
without  further  delay,  and  that  he  would 
telegraph  to  Beli)ort  to  that  effect. 

When  there  is  no  choice  in  a  matter, 
objpcti!ig  is  of  little  use.  The  Fox— to 
whom  I  mentally  apologized  for  havino; 
giwn  him  so  disparauring  a  title — ^sug- 
gested, with  the  blandest  smiles,  tljat  a 
friend  of  his,  hard  by,  kept  a  small 
public-house  just  outside  tlie  villajis 
where  we  could  find  shelter  and.  accom- 
modation until  the  train  sliould  h^  n^- 
pluced  on  the  rails  and  the  signal  f'^T 
starting  given.  I  assented,  struggliii,*; 
in  my  own  mind  against  what  I  cow 
believed  to  be  an  unfounded  dihlike. 
Antoine  complied  with  a  very  bad  gra^i', 
and  followed  me  more  like  a  dog  wlio 
will  not  desert  his  master  than  bocaiwo 
ho  likes  where  he  is  going  to. 

V. 

Xx'aving  the  line  of  railway,  we  di- 
rected our  steps  towards  the  village, 
whose  oil  lamps  feebly  glinmieretl  in 
the  distance.  Before  reaching  it,  ond 
about  lialf  way  between  it  and  the 
station,  was  a  solitary  new-built  house, 
which  seemed  falling  into  ruins  before 
it  was  finished.  *  This,'  said  the  Foy, 
•  was  our  dej-tination,*  quite  comme  il 
faut  and  convenient.  We  entered,  ac- 
companied by  our  new  acquainfcancej'. 
The  j)lace  was  dingy,  raw,  illlight*>J, 
isolati'd,  with  not  a  creature  in  it  ex- 
cept the  host,  and  he  much  of  the  same 
cut  as  our  new-made  Belgian  friends. 

Unfler  all  circumstances,  waiting  is 
tedious  :  in  this  case,  it  was  excessively 
BO.  Without  flattering  myself,  I  be- 
lieved the  widow  woidd  be  anxious  on 
my  account ;  while  Antoine  doubtlc« 
was  thinking  of  Louise's  anger  at  his 
unexpected  and  protracted  absence.  I 
had  no  book  or  journal  to  while  away 
the  time.  Common  civility  required 
that  I  should  offer  refreshment  to  the 
parties  who  had  helped  me  out  of  the 
shipwrecked  carriage. 

They  accepted ;  bnt  Antoine  rcftiscd 
to  drink  with  them,  for  which  I  could 
not  blame  him.    Thej  chatted  low  in 
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tm  uninteUigible  Flemlth,  while  ive 
Bat  in  gloomy  fiUenoe  gacmg  at  the 
mning  lamp  or  listeiuiig  to  the  diitant 
laridng  of  does.  Time  flew  slowly, 
rety  alowly;  but  still  ^e  earth  was 
leTOlring  on  its  axis,  and  theiefoie  time 
did  fir.  The  master  of  the  house 
wslked  out,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  our 
QDpnlUahle  oompony,  uid  did  not  oome 
bick.  The  Belgiajos  interchanged  a 
kw  fltealthy  elimoes  amongst  them- 
lehes,  when  uie  Fox,  addiesnng  the 
Pig,  Bid  in  Frencdi,  '  Just  go  and  see, 
Ham^  what  they  are  doing  at  the  sta- 
tioD.  Perhaps  these  MonaBun  b  may  be 
able  to  start  soon.' 

Bans  went  oat,  and  came  in  again 
bog  before  he  coold  have  gone  to  the 
station  and  back,  growling;  *  There's 
DO  chaaoe  of  the  train's  moring  £ar 
anotiier  couple  of  hoars,  at  least  AH 
Tigktr  he  added  in  English,  the  ex- 
pression being  natoralized  in  France. 
The  Fox  rose,  advanced  to  me,  laying 
his  band  npon  my  shoulder,  and  said 
with  a  sneer,  *  You're  almost  as  lucky, 
MoDsiear,  as  your  friend.  TouVe  bad 
a  railway  spill,  for  which  you  have  to 
thank  us,  without  hurting  a  hair  of 
j<mr  head.  I  hope  your  gocxi  luck  will 
stick  to  you.* 

Before  I  could  shake  him  off,  he  had 
pinned  me  behind.  My  arms  were 
helpless  and  I  could  not  stir.  The 
other  three  threw  themselves  on  An- 
ioine,  knocking  him  to  the  ground, 
togeflier  with  the  chair  on  which  he 
B&t,  and  howling,  '  Tour  knapsack  I 
give  us  your  knapsack  I  We  must  have 
yoor  great  lot!  Your  hundred  thou- 
sand Ihoics!* 

'  Does  t'  shouted  Antoine,  doine  bat- 
tle with  tbem  as  if  each  of  his  limbs 
had  been  a  separate  and  independent 
champion.  '  You  shall  never  have  my 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Yon  shall 
killmefirBtt' 

Between  the  struggles  of  the  com- 
batants thus  wrestling  three  against 
one,  I  canght  a  transient  glance  of  his 
fiKx,  and  bos  eye  shot  me  a  telegraphio 
wink.  I  believed  at  once  that,  if  he 
had  chosen,  he  oould  have  disabled  his 
assailants  and  have  escaped  from  them. 

'Qnickl  quick r  barked  the  Fox 
from  behind  my  ear.  *  There  is  no 
time  to  lose  in  circus  ieats.  We  did 
not  make  the  train  run  off  the  mils  for 
noUiing.  Give  him  your  knives  r  And 
three  knives  soon  were  flashing  in  tiie 
air. 

'Oh!  my  poor  hundred  thousand 
francs!*  eroaned  Antoine,  hypocriti- 
cally, at  the  same  time  ceasmg  his  re- 
sistance. 

'Let  them  have  them  at  ODcef  I 


said,  asiioasly  alarmed.  The  sight  of 
the  steel  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
'  Let  them  have  them  I*  imprudently 
adding,  *  I  will  make  it  op  to  you.' 

'  MoDsiear  is  rich  V  snarled  the  Fox, 
*if  he  can  supply  great  lots  to  his 
friends.  Tis  a  pity  that  we  have  not 
the  time  to  pay  Monsiear  a  visit  at 
home.* 

The  knapsack  was  yielded  with  well- 
acted  reluctance.  '  Take  half  of  it, 
Messieuxs,'  Antoine  pleaded.  'Give 
me  only  a  quarter!  Leave  me  only  a 
thousand  fraiics  1* 

'  We  will  give  you  more  than  yoa 
for,'  bellowed  the  Bull,  as  soon  as 


its  owner  was  stripped  of  his  kna^wack, 

*  if  you  follow  OS.'  And  the  tno  in- 
stantly threw  open  the  door  and  vanished 
in  the  outer  darkness. 

In  a  moment,  the  Fox  had  loosed  his 
hold  of  me  and  made  a  dash  in  the 
same  direction.  As  quick  as  lightning 
Antoine  clutched  him  by  the  wrists, 
secured  his  prisoner,  and  shouted  from 
the  open  door  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
which  must  have  made  itself  heard  fiur 
and  wide,  *Amoi!  au  voleur!  a  Icu' 
tasHnl     Help!     thieves  I     murder.' — 

*  Gently,  gently,  my  very  brave  Beige,' 
he  growled,  holding  his  captive  in  a 
gripe  of  iron.  *  If  you  moke  the  least 
attempt  to  bite  or  kick,  I  will  wring 
your  neck  first,  and  then  trample  the 
life  out  of  you.  You  feel,  too,  that  I 
can  do  it.  Help!  murder  1  thieves! 
help!  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the 
gendarmerie.' 

'  My  husband !'  screamed  Louise, 
rushing  into  the  hovel,  and  attacking 
the  Fox   with   the  fury  of  a  tigress. 

*  Th^  are  killing  my  husband,  and  I 
not  there  to  help  him  I  My  husband! 
My  cherished  husband!'  And  her 
blows  showered  on  the  victim's  head 
and  shoulders. 

'  That  will  do,  Louise !  good  woman ! 
Thank  you  for  coming.  Enough, 
enough.  We  don't  want  to  kill  bun, 
but  to  get  him  into  prison.  Take  my 
handkerchief  twist  it,  and  help  me  to 
tie  his  arms  behind  him.' 

'  Are  you  hurt  ?'  inquired  the  breath- 
less widow,  hurrying  in  and  clasping 
me  in  her  arms.  *  We  arrived  jurt 
in  time.  Have  tiie  wretches  injured 
you?' 

'  Not  much ;  al&ough  I  was  nipped 
in  a  vice  by  this  villain,  who  is  going 
now  to  meet  his  deserts.' 

*  As  for  that,'  said  the  Fox,  with  an 
attempt  at  defianse,  '  the  imprisonment 
is  only  a  pinpri<^ ;  and  at  the  end  of 
it,  the  great  lot  being  by  this  time 
over  the  frontier,  I  shall  have  my  share. 
They  know  my  knife  too  well  to  cheat 
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me  out  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  evon 
if  I  had  to  wait  twenty  years  for 
them.' 

*  Which  you  vf'iW.  and  lonirfr/  An- 
toine  rejoineil.  *  Your  share,  \vhen  you 
get  it,  amounts  to  twcuty  francs.  ]\I()n- 
sieur,  tliere,  has  tin*  fcnat  lot,  safe  in 
hifl  leather  bag.  You  liad  yoiu*  fingers 
on  it,  without  knowing  it.' 

Not  until  that  announcement  did  the 
Fox  strike  his  brnsli.  On  hearing  the 
bitter  truth,  he  In^Ciime  (completely  crest- 
fallen. The  whole  village  being  on 
the  alert,  he  was  soon  handed  over  to 
the  authoriti(?s.  The  widow  told  us 
that,  waiting  for  me  witli  her  carriage 
at  Belport,  accompanit^d  by  Ivouiso 
looking  out  for  her  husband,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  telegram  from  Weissbecquo, 
she  had  immediately  ordered  a  special 
train,  which  the  railway  authorities 
granted  the  more  readily  as  they  made 
use  of  it  to  send  additional  help  to  the 
spot.    This  train  was  now  waiting  with 


its  ste^am  up,  and  she  proposed  our  re- 
turning with  it  immeiliately. 

Of  course  we  two  had  a  fir&t-clijs.^ 
compartment  to  ourselves.  Seated  hy 
tlie  widow's  side,  I  took  her  hand,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  interest  she  had  manifested  in 
my  safety.  Soon,  her  head  was  reposinjj 
on  my  shoulder,  and  something  tftUl 
me  that  tears  were  flowing— tears,  n'^t 
of  sorrow,  but  of  satisfaction.  I  kissed 
her.  Is  it  an  unpardonable  indiscn- 
tion,  ladies,  to  confess  that  she  retunie*! 
mv  kiss  ? 

•  Will  Monday  throo  weeks  suit  you?' 
I  whis]x»red  in  her  ear. 

*  Perfectly,'  she  answere*!  as  softly. 
although  there  was  no  one  to  overhear 
us.  *  My  papers  have  l)een  ready  fur 
some  time  past,  and  you  have  only  to 
speak  to  the  notary.  But  as  our  family 
connexions  are  not  large,  and  we  netnl 
not  invite  many  people,  I  think  wo  may 
say  Monday  fortnight.' 


ARCHERY. 


•  QHOT !'  cried  the  judge  at  the 
i5  ladies'  target ;  and  echo,  far  down 
the  line  where  the  gentlemen  were 
shooting,  seemed  to  catcli  up  the  mono- 
syllable, and  answer,  *  Shot  1' 

And  then  there  was  a  rustling  of 
dresses,  a  gathering  of  camp-stools,  talk 
was  resumed,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
laughing  was  going  on,  as,  bow  in  hand, 
the  flower  of  modern  archers  marched 
across  the  greensward  to  the  oi)posite 
line  of  targets.  It  wfis  the  opening  day 
of  the  twenty-first  meeting  of  the  Grand 
National  Society  of  Archers,  and  the 
first  flight  of  arrows  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  first  flight  of  arrows  is 
always  interesting,  like  the  first  over  in 
a  cricket  match,  the  first  cast  on  a 
salmon  stream,  or  the  first  blaze  at  the 
first  covey  on  the  day  of  St.  Partridge. 
The  blissful  anticipation,  which  has 
been  said  to  be  more  enjoyable  than  the 
actual  performance,  rises  then  to  its 
height 

The  scene  is  that  large  expanse  of 
rural  undulated  park  known  by  the 
name  Alexandra,  which  ere  long  wUl 
be  one  of  London's  happiest  pla^laces. 
Our  metropolis  needs  such.  This  is  the 
flrst  great  event  in  its  annals.  But  at 
present  the  park  is  in  a  transition  state ; 
roads  are  making,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  bricks  are  burning,  foundations  dig- 
ging, Bcafibldings  of  an  inexplicablo 
chanicter  rising  up,  and  general  prepa- 
ration for  a  building  on  a  leviathan 


scale  are  being  pushed  vigorously  for- 
ward.   On  climbing  the  hill  you  look 
down  upon  the  works,  and  a  confusion 
of    workers    trundling    wheelbarrows, 
making  trenches,  and  carrying  on  mul- 
tifarious occupations.     Already  the  top 
of  the  hill  has  been  cut  away,  and  the 
scene  is  suggestive  of  a  beehive  sud- 
denly overturned.      We  will,   if  you 
please,  accept  the  promise  it  gives  of 
future  usefulness  and  beauty,  and  say 
nothing  about  its  present  condition.    In 
matters  mental  or  physical  the  tnin- 
sition  state  is  seldom  a  satisfactory  or 
pleasant  one.  Not  that  there  is  uotliing 
to  admire  here  even  now.     Thickly- 
foliaged  trees,  under  which  you  may 
lie  in  sweet  shade  and  watch  the  smTi- 
mer  clouds,  and  miles  of  daisied  gras?, 
over  which  you  are  free  to  roam  at  will, 
are  always  aear  to  those  who  have  been 
long  in  cities  pent    If  we  could  leave 
the  fair  scene  ujwn  this  embryo  cricket- 
ground  and  the  sport  which  has  just 
begun,  and  wind  away  under  yonder 
trees  and  up  the  gentle  slope  to  tho 
rustic    gateway  under    that   tempting 
clump  of  elms,  we  should  find  ourselves 
in  a  lovely  grove,  among  gay  parterres 
of  bright  flowers  dotting  beautiful  lawns 
bounded  by  pleasant,  sliady  walks;  abut 
in  by  shrubs  and  overhung  with  dark 
cedar  and  fir,  with  purple  beech,  and 
bay,  and  wide-spreadmg  chestnut,  lead- 
ing down  to  a  smiling  villa,  with  doors 
invitingly  open.    But  not  for  us  is  this 


AnaSagnm to-day.    Thi 
11  the  nUer  ha*  'mebJ  n 


Hnr   of   BngUnd'a  fiiitett,    (tetolieit 
dangbten,  enUBced  iutfa 


BaU-n 


I   inTBated   ot    bucj  < 


Huk  lo  the  thndt  Omdl  thadi  of 
the  anon  itrikiDg  0>e  taiget.  If  yon 
hiTeeiBdim  an  anoir  to  it*  bead, 
ad  hcud  that  pecnliar  dull  loiiDd 
eome,  ;on  iriU  koow  that  it  ii  plMtnnt 
tothacBToflbsBboota'ai  is  the  bubble 
cf  ■  n^rida  hKKk  to  tbe  thirtty  pe- 
dntriui  who  Itimblea  in  onfreiitiGnted 
pXba  LoA  at  the  acoie  I  Ii  not  the 
MoMaibdianiiing?   Here  ia  a  long      Pentheoilea,  who" 


Ball-room  ooatome  wu  nerer  lo  attt>c> 
tire  and  faidiiatiiiK.  Wbat  omiititiitea 
itspeenlisr  ohannlt  ii  not  exactly  poa- 
■ible  to  Bay.  A  Bwent  8ti«et  oMdMa 
might  Ail  to  tell.  Sat  it  fi  oharmiiig ; 
id  tbera   ace   hera  fair  flgom  and 


ID  loom  WH  UB  JJKUIB  OODB, 

B«r|Dldmbeliiil>idbr, 
Ian  tluB  )7  (nm  riH!  cDQld  Dot  taka 


.  witli  IMC  ije.' 


Pndnl J  §0.  This  beiy  of  fait  jImim 
«<ndd  Imm  a  (bnnidatJe  amy  to  ea- 
"nata,  dtber  in  tented  flald  or  oonncil 
Ul  Fit  (to  quote  again,  wbicb  ia 
>l*ayi  allowable  in  anlieTy  goolp) 

"naa^  irttta  tbm  bow  Iha  ■ 


The  green,  da^o  turf  Mis  off  the 
eortnme  of  theae  fair  Clorindaa,  these 
ropple  VemuBB  anayed  before  the  kmg 
low  of  targets.  How  the  son  flaahea  on 
tbe  mnch-coTeted  gotd«a  Mntre,  which 
is  <*a  to  EpeeJt)  the  apple  of  the  ucher's 
eye,  aikl  the  ■tbming  outer  cin^ea  of 
crinuon  and  bloelTbere  aie  fonncoro 
fail  aruhBTB :  admittedly  in  them  centres 
tb«  grace  and  beanty  of  modem  choot- 
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craft  he  ever  saw ;  and  I«  feeling  myself 
quite  incompetent  to  the  task  of  de- 
scribing adequately  the  effect  produced, 
idllingly  take  refuge  under  his  wing, 
and  say  nothine  of  the  dainty  soar&  and 
the  wicked  litt&  hats  which  are  decked 
with  green  leaves  and  set  in  a  most  pro- 
Yokingly  ooquettiah  way  over  neatly- 
braided  hair.  Then  there  are  the  belts ; 
what  lady  does  not  a  waist-belt  become  ? 
and  medals,  honourable  trophies  of 
mimy  a  hard-fonehten  field. 

The  costume  of  an  archeress  is  all-im- 
portant. Not  only  does  it  most  mate- 
rially affect  the  pageant,  which,  from  a 
spectator's  pointof  yiew.is  a  great  matter, 
but  it  very  nearly  concerns  the  shooter. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  numerous  at-, 
tempts  made  by  societies  to  adopt  a 
distinctive  costume.  But  this  has  ge- 
nerally been  found  impracticable.  The 
Bow-women  of  the  Wye,  the  Boyal  Sher- 
wood Archers,  the  Harley  Bush  Bow- 
men, and  many  others,  even  to  the 
extent  of  regulating  the  costmne  to  be 
worn  at  the  archery  balls,  have  en- 
deavoured to  legislate  on  this  matter. 
But  a  standard  of  grace  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  now  ladies  are  left  to  follow  their 
own  taste,  and  the  result  is  far  more 
pleasant  than  any  uniformity  could  be. 

*A  good  and  practised  archeress,* 
says  a  lady,  who  is  one  herself,  *  knows 
that  there  must  not  be  a  string,  a  rib- 
bon, or  a  long  curl,  or  a  flying  feather 
in  the  way  of  either  bow  or  arrow.* 
The  same  authority  declares  large  crino- 
lines, to  be  very  uncomfortable,  and 
those  who  remember  the  whimsical 
effect  produced  at  an  important  meet- 
ing a  year  or  two  ago,  will  readily 
endorse  the  assertion.  It  happened 
that  the  day  of  competition,  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  was  tempestuous. 
The  ladies — ^many  of  them  with  reluc- 
tance, be  it  said — ^had  adopted  the  pre- 
vailing fisuBhion,  and  appeared  in  the 
arohety  field  with  an  exub^anoe  of 
skirt  Boreas  did  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  wind  came  sweeping 
over  the  sronnd,  causing  the  skirts  to 
touch  the  bows ;  and  this,  occurring  at 
the  moment  of  loosing,  made  many  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  clever  arch- 
eress 

•  B«  short— gone— «iid  on  either  dde,  wide.' 

Not  only  were  there  the  cases  in 
whidi  the  bow  was  actually  turned 
aside,  but  the  fear  that  it  would  be  so 
unsettled  the  shooters,  and  promised  to 
make  the  meeting  very  unsatisfactoiy, 
till  a  lady,  more  careful  of  her  fame  as 
an  archeress  than  of  her  appearance  at 
the  mcnnent,  very  wisely  made  use  of 
her  cord,  as  captain  of  a  target,  to  tie  in 


the  skirts  of  her  dress.  And  then 
scarft,  and  sashes,  and  cords  were  im- 
pressed into  the  same  service,  and  there 
was  a  field  fiill  of  ladies  whose  skirts 
are  said  to  have  presented  the  novel  ^ 
pearance  ol  so  many  sacks  of  flour  tied 
m  at  the  middle.  But  the  repu^tions 
of  the  shooters  were  saved,  and  good 
soores,  for  a  windv  day,  were  made. 

The  hint  which  this  and  similBr  ex- 
periences fdmished  was  taken  by  a  gen- 
tleman interested  in  arehery,  and  an 
apparatus  which  admirably  answers  the 
purpose,  is  convenient,  and  not  unsightly, 
was  invented,  and  named  the  Anti- 
.£olian. 

We  will  return  to  the  targets.  There 
are  fourteen  pairs  devoted  to  the  ladies; 
and  in  front  of  one  row  of  these  are 
fourteen  ladies.  At  the  back  and 
around  them  are  many  more,  seated  on 
camp-stools,  talking,  smiling,  all  n- 
vacity  and  animation.  Every  time  an 
arrow  is  discharged  the  fiimous  five 
points  of  Boger  Ascham  have  a  prac- 
tical manife£&tion.  Each  lady  walks 
up  to  the  line,  and  aasomes  her  position 
or  standing.  The  shaft  is  drawn  from 
the  quiver.  This  is  a  triflins;  matter ; 
but  some  ladies,  by  a  neat  littie  turn  of 
the  wrist,  impart  to  it  an  artistic  effect 
that  is  quite  surprising;  keeping  their 
eyes  fixmly  fixed  upon  the  target  the 
while.  Next  comes  the  nodcing,  another 
simple  process,  but  there  are  several 
ways  of  doing  it,  and  only  one  best  one. 
Then  the  bow  is  raised  to  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular positian,  and  now  comes  the 
graceful  posture. 

Bishop  Latimer  calls  the  slight  in- 
clination of  the  body  which  precedes 
the  pull  'laying  the  oody  in  tne  bow.' 
Nicholls,  in  his  'London  ArtilleiT,' 
says,  in  contradictory  terms,  only  to  he 
understood  by  an  archer,  that  the  body 
must  be 

*  Not  stooping,  nor  yet  standing  stiml^t  i^vlglit' 

It  is  a  fine  sight,  this  row  of  ladies 
grasping  tiieir  bows  firmly,  with  heads 
erect  and  chests  well  forward.  There 
is  an  air  of  military  precision  about  the 
attitude,  and  when  (he  arrow  is  drawn 
down,  the  body  thrown  backward,  and 
still  as  a  statue— as  it  is  during  that 
moment  which  precedes  the  loosing— 
the  figure  is  complete,  and  nothing  mors 
is  required  to  show  the  wonderful  flexi- 
bility of  the  human  fhone,  and  Hbe 
graceful  poses  that  attend  the  practioe 
of  *  gentle  archerie.' 

Ascham,  writing  in  (he  days  of  'good 
Queen  Bess,'  asserted  that  archery  had 
no  literature ;  and  perhaps  it  has  been 
the  most  neglected  of  any  woodland 
sport     'Men  who  understand  shoot- 
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inga,'  aaid  he,  '  Oftimot  ^te,  and  tiuwe 

wEo  cut  write  do  not  knowe  ahootinge.' 
So  lie  applied  himself  to  the  work ;  and 
down  till  a  Yeiy  recent  date  his  book  haa 
been  the  best  obtainable.  But  in  tfaie 
age^  when  ererybody  writes,  and  when 
a  great  revival  has  taken  place  in  the 
piactioe  of  arehery  (of  which  more 
uod),  it  has  not  fared  so  badly.  Mr. 
Hoiaoe  A.  Ford*  who  has  proved  his 
competency  to  speak  of  it  m  many  a 
contest  with  the  best  bowmen  onr  kme • 
dom  could  fhinish.  has  written  an  able 
treatiae,  '  Archery  ;  its  Theory  and 
Piactioe,'  which  might  have  deughted 
tbe  author  of  *  Toxophilns '  himseUL  If 
SDj  readers  of  this  paper  are  seized 
with  a  desire  to  learn  tne  art,  I  refer 
tbem  to  it  The  editor  might  object  to 
my  oooapying  two-thiids  of  this  number 
of  'London  Booiety'  with  the  subject 
and  it  could  not  be  treated  in  all  its 
bearings  in  less  space. 

Tet  are  there  questions  with  which 
one  wishes  to  grapple.  You  may  here 
and  there  see  a  shooter  making  use  of 
only  one  ^  the  other  being  dosed  with 
a  comical  and  certainly  unpleasant  ef- 
fect There  is  the  whole  .'question  of 
aiming ;  in  short,  there  are  acres  of  de- 
bateable  ground  in  archeiy  practice. 
Aaefaam,  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now, 
who  wrote  thiee  centuries  ago,  declared 
Idnwing'  to  be  the  better  part  of  shoot- 
ing The  ^int  might  almost  be  ceded 
to  Dim,  for  it  includes  nearly  the  whole 
ari.  Yet  see  how  divided  opinion  and 
pnctioe  are  upon  the  matter.  Walk 
down  this  line  of  modem  Dianas  and 
watch.  Some  drew  their  arrows  to  the 
foil  at  once,  and  keep  them  thm  while 
they  sim ;  others  draw  them  two-^rds 
while  the  airow  is  pointing  upwards, 
and  finish  the  pull  at  the  moment  the 
aim  is  taken ;  others  adopt  quite  di£fer- 
Git  methods.  Well,  of  oourso,  one 
would  like  to  have  a  fling  at  aU  these : 
every  one  has  his  own  method,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  right 

This  shooting  with  the  longbow  is 
more  difficult  than  modem  rifle  shoot- 
mg.^  Your  airow  has  no  elaborately- 
<^Qns^iicted  sight-piece,  and  an  aroher 
requires  something  more  even  than 

'Sloot  ttm,  strong  bow,  md  steadj  eye, 
UnloB,  tnw  beart,  mil  ooortetle.' 

Jod^ment  in  every  shot  is  demanded, 
and  it  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
ladies,  descendants,  no  doubt,  of  gentle- 
loen  who  drew  good  bows  at  Hastings  and 
elsewhere,  would,  with  a  little  practice, 
piove  themselves  formidable  antagonists 
^  ^Vhnbledon.  One  archer  says :  •  Our 
nal  archer  ceKebrities  would  any  of  them 
^  <noB  step  forth  as  fUl-blown  rifle 


shot^  since  rapid  electric  sympalhy 
betwixt  eye  and  hand  is  indispensable 
to  both.'  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  rule  does  not  api^lj  inversely.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  just  a  trifle  oubri;  but  then 
every  ardier  is  an  enthusiast  of  his  art, 
and  long  distant  be  the  day  when  he 
ahall  be  otherwise.  It  won  us  glofy 
beforo  ibe  days  of  saltpetre  and  Whit- 
vrorth,  and  now  that  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  what  CSaiew  quaintly  calls  the 
*  Hell-bom  murderer,'  it  affords  us  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  and  beautiful 
amusements.  And  if  anv  one  vrishes  to 
know  how  usefol  it  is,  let  them  go  to 
the  next  meeting  and  see  the  glowing 
cheeks  and  the  beaming  eyes,  the 
straight  figures  and  the  muscle  (I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  lady's 
bicep)  it  makes.  The  vice-like  grip,  the 
power  to  drew  a  bow  of  28  Ins.,  the 
steady  nerve,  and  the  'stout  heart*  are 
not  these  useftil  elsewhere  than  in  front 
of  the  targets?  And  aroh^,  of  all 
exercises,  promotes  these.  It  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  consumptions  and  rheumatisms. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  the  peculiar  grace 
observable  in  the  aicherv  field.  Is  it 
not  attributable  to  the  met  that  the 
ladies  practise  archery?  An  houraday 
througn  the  summer  spent  in  drawing  a 
good  yew  bow  is  calculated  to  raise  tne 
physique  of  a  lady  in  a  wonderfid  de- 
gree. Hence  the  everywhere  observable 
fact  that  the  ladies  to  be  found  at  ar- 
chery meetings  are  more  'supple  si- 
newed,' taU,  and  strong  than  their  com- 
peers. 

But  there  is  one  condition  upon  which 
the  «whole  utility  of  archery  on  tiiia 
point  rests.  It  is  that  the  strength 
should  not  be  overtaxed  by  the  use  of 
too  powerftd  a  bow.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  everywhere  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  growing  practice  among  ambers 
to  make  use  of  bows  by  far  too  powecfhl. 
T^e  Jesuits  are  as  disastrous  and  melan- 
choly as  they  are  natural.  There  is 
always  a  point  at  which  one  grain  mere 
will  break  the  camel's  back.  This  filial 
tendency  for  '  wrestling  with  their  gear,^ 
as  old  Ascbam  aJls  it,  dates  back  firam 
the  earliest  axmals  of  archeiy,  and  is,  I 
am  afraid,  as  prevalent  to-day  as  ever. 
The  object  is  to  shoot  into  the  bull's  eye^ 
and  that  fiom  a  distance  of  only  100 
yards.  There  can  therefore  be  no  justi- 
fication for  the  use  of  a  bow  of  more 
than  sav  50  lbs.  puU.  This  is  a  pointof 
so  mucn  importance  that  I  may  quote 
the  great  modem  authoriW : — 

'  One  of  the  great  mistakes  young  ar- 
chers commit  (and  many  old  ones  toe) 
is  that  they  mU  use  bows  too  strong  for 
them.  .  .  The  question  is  not  so  much 
as  to  what  a  man  can  putt  as  to  what  he 
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nm  loose.  How  maDV  n  pmmising  at- 
cher  iiBM  tiib  m&nia  for  strong  bona  de- 
stroyed (in  an  arehfrj  genee  of  tlie 
term;  I  I  call  to  miiul  one,  at  this  mo- 
loent — one  of  the  be^  and  most  beaud- 
M  allots  of  his  day  ;  a  witmer  too  of  the 
flrat  and  aecoiid  prizes  at  the  Grand 
National  Mmtinga  two  attcceBsivo 
years — whoae  aorumcy  was  at  one  time 
ccanpleted;  leaving  him  and  dwindling 


beneath  mediocrity,  owing,  aa  I  firmly 
btlieve,  to  tuB  in^toation  on  this  point. 
Anothei  with  whom  I  bad  a  aliclit  luv 

JuiiiDtance  brought  himself  to  death'^ 
nor  by  a  violent  illncsB  of  ncdrly  a  yeac'a 
duintion  tlirougb  injury  to  his  pbysioil 
poneia  brought  on  by  the  some  thing, 
only  carried  to  a  mnch  gitater  ezceGS.' 

There  is  no  fear  of  archeis  nmninR 
to  the  opposite  extreme.    There  is  oot 


a  temptation,  else  it  might  be      says, '  It  mnat  not  be  Ions,  for  it  pntB  n 
J  to  add  that  it  is  as  great  a      bow  in  danger  of  biesCing,  and  alsr> 
mistake   to   use   a    bow    below   your      rooils  the  ahot ;  it  mnst  occupy  so  little 
iver  it,  though  the  con-      time,  that  it  may  be  better  pctveived 
in  the  mind,  when  it  is  done,  tbaa  aeea 
with  the  eye  when  doing.'     Three  oeo- 
tnriea  have  failed  to  pti^nce  any  mere 
explicit  dijectian  than  that.    And  the 
:  tooting  at  the  Btring  is   a 


Ferhapg  the  nicest  point  is  the  craft 
of  a  bowman  it  what  is  called  looting. 
This  it  preceded  by  what  is  termed 
holding,  a    piocees  of  which  Aacham 


■  Sketched  It  the  lufet  at  the  CUtBf  ton 
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ber  upon  irtiieh  tbeconbinedwudam  deep  intereat  in  the  raeifltei  of  em; 

U  Oa  viiten  haa  bean  bii>iight  to  t»iget,  and  pecnde  Me  Mkiiig  of  »  new 

"  '    '  f  thoM  mbjeota  ch^pUmeM  irno  U  ihootii^  with  won- 

dcrfnl  ^ill,  and  in  a  ftjle  t&e  mo«t  per- 

■e,  MK  pno&ce  bune  can  ne«n  foot  and  moehd  erei  Men.    Her  three 

it  nMt  be  dime.  amiira  make  three  soocemTe  thnda,  and 

t  n  torn  wain  to  the  diooten.  Ekglaod's  ohampknieflB  miut    lix^  to 

tirawi  are  Ajmg  lUt,  the  competi-  hv  lanreli,  fcr  the  Shamrock  threatens 

it  going  lapi^  Ibrwaid,  ana  al-  to  triumph  orer  the  Boae,    It  ii 


icadr  Qmk  ia  amng  the  oempetitixa  a 


the  beontiea  of  the  eonteet  that  one  lad; 


doea  not  know  boir  another  is  scoring. 
Thoe  ate  three  targetA  ronnd  whidi  t^ 
tpectfion  clnater,  and  three  'idiaerTed 
M  ill  <d»Qimiv,'  betwees  whom  the  oon- 
lat  hcB.  The  dotiee  of  the  jodg^ 
^lich  ji>t  DOW  BCemed  to  oonaiat  of 
dTing '  Shot '  and  '  Hanli,'  are  inoreaa- 
ing.     Anowa  are  piorring   the  bnll'a 

rand  bit  arcbtreaaeawatdianzionaly 
inqatant  bnrineaa  ti  meaniniig  ,a 


fold  opoa  which  the  obanoe  of  a  prize 
may  depend. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  founcoie 
Kentlemen?  Who  among  all  that  nnmber 
ahallbsdiampion?  Hero  are  aaeembled 
Britiah  bowmen  who  have  met  year  1^ 
year  to  bj  their  akiU  with  flie  weapoQ  of 
Bobin  Hood.  The  mt  ii  thlek  with 
barbed  Aafta,  and  the  target!  briatle  with 
the  atrowa   driTen   throngh   the   two 
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inches  of  matted  straw.  Milan  annour 
would  scaroe  have  withstood  tUcm. 
Jijaik  how 

*  The  impalient  weapon  whlzz<>t  on  the  viog, 
Sounds    the    tough   hom«   and    twangs  tbo 
qaiv'ring  string,' 

aa  arrow  after  arrow  is  lodged  in  the 
target,  till  tho  last  quiver  is  emptied. 
It  is  rather  formal ;  there  is  little  of  the 
graoe  observable  here  which  makes  the 
charm  of  the  ladies'  targets ;  and  there  is 
an  evident  carelessness  about  costume 
which  produces  anything  but  a  pleasing 
result.  I  don't  want  to  see  archers 
dressed  after  the  absurd  fashion  of 
modem  Foresters ;  but  both  for  effect  and 
convenience  they  might  make  some 
little  concessions. 

Here  the  contest  lies  with  two.  This 
time  it  is  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose  that 
contend,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
medal  will  go  over  the  border  once 
again. 

Archery  is  exciting  only  to  the 
competitors.  Possibly  it  was  never 
intended  for  spectators.  Each  round  is 
a  rqietition  of  the  preceding  one.  Each 
archer  walks  out,  shoots  his  three 
arrows,  and  gives  place  to  the  next,  till 
all  have  shot.  Then  they  march  over 
and  repeat  the  same  thing  again  and 
again.  Even  when  the  cont^  is  ex- 
ceedingly close,  it  is  impossible,  by  reason 
of  not  knowing  precisely  how  close  it  is 
until  the  scores  are  finally  cast  up,  to 
get  up  any  entiliusiasm  among  the  spec- 
tators to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
shooters.  And  their  enthusiasm  even  is 
of  a  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
sort,  displayed  rather  in  sedulous  pri- 
vate practice  than  in  any  manifestation 
of  ioy  over  a  triumph.  Archers  wear 
their  honours  very  modestly.  The 
scene  in  Alexandra  Park  had  its  charms, 
espedally  at  the  ladies'  end,  where  the 
eleganoe,  grace,  and  ease  of  the  shooters 
made  it  interesting;  but  three  or  four 
hours  were  not  required  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  it  Say  not,  gentle  Toxophi- 
Ute,  that  I  am  no  true  archer  because  I 
repeat  the  verdict  which  was  passed  by 
so  nrach  of  London  Society  as  came  to 
see  your  skill. 

These  national  meetings  have  had 
great  influence  in  extending  the  practice 
of  archeiy.  The  prizes  o&red  are  con- 
siderable, but  their  chief  value,  in  the 
eves  of  their  winners,  does  not  lie  in 
their  intrinsic  worth.  As  the  yachts- 
man to  his  yacht  is  the  bowman  to  his 
bow.  It  is  a  weapon  calculated  to 
ioflpire  regard.  So  much  skill  is  de- 
manded in  its  use,  and  such  associationB 
ding  to  it  . 
The  histoiy  of  the  hitroduction  into 


England  of  the  long  bow  is  lost  in  tho 
miflta  of  antiquity.  Paris  drove  his  shatt 
into  the  vulnerable  heel  of  great 
Achilles,  while  he  was  soliciting  the 
hand  of  Polyxena  in  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. Demosthenes,  at  Pylos,  won  a 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonians  with  it ; 
and  it  was  the  long  bow  that  first  made 
the  name  of  Englishman  a  terror  to  his 
foes.  AH  down  our  history  to  the  time 
of  the  great  struggle  between  king  and 
people  it  comes,  now  as  a  victorious  arm, 
now  in  a  royal  edict  commanding  its 
use,  now  as  the  instrument  of  sport  tn 
tho  hands  of  noble  men  and  women  in 
the  grand  old  age  of  chivalry.  Under 
one  form  or  another  it  has  been  the 
weapon  of  almost  every  countiy  ^  and 
people  in  times  of  war,  and  the  adjunot 
to  amusement  in  the  times  of  peace. 

To  the  art  of  killing  England  has 
always  paid  due  attention*  Probably 
there  has  never  been  a  period  when  we 
were  so  averse  to  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion as  at  the  present  tune ;  yet  never, 
not  even  when  penalties  were  enforced 
from  those  who  did  not  make  themselves 
proficient  was  so  much  care  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  as  now.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has  told  the  Story  of  the  Gons, 
and  what  a  story  it  is  of  hand  and  brain 
work  devoted  to  experiments  which 
should  enable  us  to  kill  men  wholesale. 
Forcing  itsetf,  too,  into  contrast  with 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  weapon  by 
modem  hands,  at  the  Alexandra  Park, 
comes  that  meeting  at  Wimbledon, 
where  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  one  man,  with  the  hand  weapon 
which  superseded  the  bow,  can  kill  his 
hundred  men  from  a  dlstanrft  of  500 
yards  in  34  minutes  35  seconds.  Of 
old  it  used  to  be  said  that  an  English 
archer  carried  two  dcoen  Frenchmen 
under  his  belt ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  modem  rifleman? 

At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  where 
Harold  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  appear  first  to 
have  learned  how  formidable  a  woapon 
it  became  in  skilled  hands.  It  is  trace- 
able from  that  time ;  and  numerous  sta- 
tutes ordering  its  use,  declaring  the  price 
which  should  be  paid  for  it  the  fi^ma- 
tion  of  butts,  and  the  provision  of  bows 
and  arrows,  in  later  times,  sapj^y  links 
in  its  history  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. Still  so  meagre  is  its  history 
that  there  is  room  for  ul  sorts  of  oomjec- 
ture  and  dcmbt  I  have  no  new  Light  to 
throw  on  any  of  the  old  oontrovesBieSt 
and  am  not  even  ambitioufl  of  pioring 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  ascribed  to 
Locksley  feats  he  could  not  poanblj 
have  perfomied.     My  task  lies  nther 
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wifii  flie  zeritsl  and  pieieiit  aspect  of 
nchery  than  with  its  paat  Lei  qb  xiot» 
however,  with  rathless  hand  sweep 
avBj  the  legendfl  that  delighted  our 
jooUl  Bobla  Hood,  Qyin  of  the  Gloogfa, 
William  of  Oloiideslie  and  Fair  (So- 
linda,  are  they  not  a  part  of  Engliah 
hiitaqr? 

What  a  ooDtraat  must  ttie  ancient 
meetuigB  of  aiohen  have  presented  to 
ttae  of  the  present  day.  In  Henzy 
YUL's  Kign  a  great  match  was  cel&- 
Inted  at  Windsor,  at  which  he  jocosely 
dubbed  one  Barlow  'Dnke  of  Shore- 
ditch;'  a  title  that  was  maintained  in 
anhery  a  long  time,  and  from  which 
also  irose  many  other  flctitions  ones» 
till  all  the  Bobcdhs  had  their  dignitaries, 
such  as  the  Maranis  of  Paneraii^  and 
EadofderfcenwelL 

Modem  archers  look  with  sospicbn 
VfOBL  the  reputed  long  shots  of  andent 
inneB;  and  it  is  certain  that  modem 
hiwiand  howmen  cannot  equal  them. 
Aatatote  of  Henry  YHI.  did  not  allow 
yraths  to  practise  at  less  than  240 
jirda;  a  distance  at  which,  as  appears 
fiom  some  ezDerimenti  made  at  JBdinr 
haigfa,  the  anmers  of  to-day  cannot  de- 
pend upon  hitting  the  'clont'  Innp- 
vanisaf  two  thmiaand  shots,  only  ten 
Idts  were  made.  Whether  the  defect  he 
in  the  hows  of  modem  makers,  or  in 
modem  mnsoles,  I  can't  tell ;  hat  there 
are  few  aichers  of  the  present  day  who 
can  m  flight  shooting  (that  is  with  light 
smwB)  cover  800  ywrds. 

'Some  years  hack,'  says  Mr.  Ford, 
*lBx,  Moir,  of  Edinhnrgli,  made  many 
^iperimentB  with  strong  and  medinm 
power  hows,  with  the  yiewof  testing  the 
poanbility  of  accomplishing  300  yuds ; 
mt  thoogh  an  archer  of  great  power 
snd  ezperienoe,  he  found  that  with  a 
how  of  from  58  Ihs.  to  62  Ihs.  he  could 
ihooi  furtiier  than  with  a  stronger  one ; 
and  that  with  that  weight  of  bow  he 
eoold  ncA  quite  reach  the  desired  dis- 
teneei'  With  a  Turkish  horse-bow  he, 
however,  shot  806  Tsrds,  and  Mr.  Ford 
has  increased  that  distance  by  two  Yards. 
Kit  this  is  only  a  trifle  over  half  the 
distance  to  which  ttte  crack  shots  of  our 
auient  yaomanry  used  to  send  their 
airews.  And  so  late  as  1800,  Mr. 
Slmtt,  who^  in  matters  of  which  he  was 
«n  eye-witness  is  usually  aeourate, 
Mates  that  he  saw  the  Turidsh  am- 
hasaadoar  ahoot  upwards  of  480  yards. 
^18  was  in  presence  of  London  archers. 
He  used  a  much  shorter  bow  than  the 
Bngahones. 

Bat  modem  bowmen  care  little  for 
#iis  description  of  shooting.  The  Boyal 
Body  Guard  of  Scotiand  is  the  sodety 


that  chiefly  supports  the  long  distanoes 
in  what  is  called  clout  shooting,  the 
dont  being  a  small  white  target 

When  the  bow  ceased  to  beaweanon« 
and  practice  was  no  longer  impoeea  on 
the  pec^le,  it  feU  into  disuse.  The 
muskBt  that  supplied  its  place  in  the 
battle-field,  also  took  its  place,  to  a  great 
ertent;  in  the  amusements  of  the  peo* 
pie;  and  there  is  a  long  blank  space  in 
Its  history  down  to  &e  time  when  it 
entered  upon  an  entirely  new  stage. 

One  or  two  obscure  societies  existed 
during  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
As  fiar  back  as  1678  there  is  a  record  of 
shooting  in  Torkshire  for  a  silver  arrow* 
and  the  name  of  the  winner  of  it  in  that 
year  is  recorded.  The  competition  for 
this  silver  arrow  would  appear  to  be  the 
(ddest  pri»  meeting  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  It  took  place  annually, 
with  few  exceptions;  and  aooorduig  to 
one  of  the  laws^  was  to  be  shot  for  with- 
in twenW-four  miles  of  the  small  Tillage 
of  Eriholme,  in  the  North  Biding.  The 
competitors  had  to  pay  fiveshUhngs  be> 
fore  shooting,  and  sixpence  for  every 
hit  in  the  wMte ;  but  they  received  one 
shilling  from  the  funds  for  every  hit  in 
the  gold.  The  distance  was  100  yardai 
and  two  arrows  were  shot  from  each  end. 
The  maker  of  the  first  gold  was  c^>tain« 
There  were,  in  addition  to  tiie  silver 
arrow,  a  bugle,  a  gold  medal,  and  a  cup 
for  prizes;  and  there  was  a  curious  law 
for  the  prevention  of  cursing,  imposing  a 
fine  upon  those  who  were  gmlty  and 
detecteil 

Though  other  companies  of  archers 
were  in  existence  at  this  time,  the 
Scorton  arrow  contest  appears  to  have 
been  Ihe  only  one  which  many  measure 
resembled  our  practice  at  the  present 
time.  This  may  have  been  the  model 
mx>n  which  the  subsequently  esta- 
blished ones  were  founded 

In  1776,  Mr.  Waring  adopted  shoot- 
ing as  a  pastime  for  the  benoflt  of  his 
health ;  uid  in  1780  was  founded  the 
Boyal  Toxophilites,  and  with  it  began 
in  earnest  tne  revival  of  archery.  It 
became  fashionable  to  a  certain  degree. 
People  discovered  that  it  was  a  most 
valuable  exercise  and  a  charming  sport* 
and  everywhere  societies  of  bowmen 
sprang  up^  and  began  agaiu  to 

<  Look  to  thdrbatts  and  take  good  alma.'     : 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  the 
ladies  adopted  it  To  the  honour  of  that 
ancient  Society  of  Bowmen,  the  wood- 
men of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  be  it  said, 
that  they  were  the  first  to  admit  tiiem. 

With  the  establiahment  of  the  Orand 
National,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
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fbeari  The  public  bop^an  to  note  the 
scores,  and  axohery  took  its  place  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  pastimes.  The 
attendance  at  the  first  six  meetings 
only  ayeiaged  six  ladies  and  sevenl^* 
four  gentlemen  shooters.  Nqw  we  have 
scores  of  large  prize  meetings  in  the 
season,  and  at  aU  of  them  Siere  is  a 
large  attendance.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  National;  next  oome  the 
Leamington  and  the  Great  Western, 
always  a  charming  meeting,  held  in 
Bomfi  sweet  city  of  the  west;  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Irish  Grand  Na- 
tional, and  the  Scotch  meetinff.  There 
are,  indeed,  so  many  large  public  meet- 
ings of  arohers  now,  and  so  many  socie- 
ties haTing  their  three  'grand  days '  in 
every  seeam,  and  their  weekly  asBemblies 
as  well,  that  their  mere  names  wonld 
fiU  pages. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  ball's  eye.  Whoever 
would  lodge  his  arrows  in  it  must  prao- 
tise,  and  that  assldaonsly.  Notning 
else  can  assore  such  enonnoos  scores  as 
have  been  made  in  late  years.  With 
the  practice  of  bowmen  in  the  days 
when  it  was  a  national  weapon  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  these,  bat  they  may 
be,  and  have  been,  set  beside  those  of 
the  fkmoos  arehers  of  a  few  years  ago^ 
and  the  contrast  shows  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  progress. 

And  nere,  0  Muse  1  let  us  sing  the 
names  of  heroes  and  of  heroines. 

*  And  fiiBt  of  my  oeatu  tlw  Um  dudl  be  quMn 
Who  wein  a  gay  lash  of  ToxophUite  greezL' 

There  is  a  new  star  in  the  firmament. 
Miss  Betham,  of  the  County  of  Dublin 
Archers,  has  triumphed  all  through  the 
present  season.  She  is  the  'lighterest 
deliverest  finest  of  archers,*  as  John 
Parbon  said  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arran. 
Her  scoring  is  wonderfiol,  and  her  style 
delights  the  eyes  of  all 

'  Those  who  In  aUlfdl  archery  oontend.' 

At  Leamington,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  the  National  she  triumphed. 
The  long  invincible  names  of  Homiolow, 
Atkinson,  Chetwynd,  Hare,  Turner,  and 
many  more,  *good  archers  and  true,' 
whose  names  are  household  words 
where  modem  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  is  the  theme,  were  vanquished. 
Mrs.  Homiblow,  championess  in  1853, 
and  many  subsequent  years,  beat  Miss 
Betbam  in  the  £merald  Isle  last  year. 
This,  the  Shamrock  has  come  to  Eng- 
land and  been  everywhere  victorious, 
with  larger  scores  than  have  ever  been 
registered  opposite  the  name  of  the  ex- 


Aux  hSroi,     The  National  of  this 


year  will  be  memorable  Cor  the  &et  that 
at  it  Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  the  best  bowman 
of  our  age,  took  what  he  himself  de- 
clared to  be  his  fieurewell  shot  among 
his  brethren  oi  the  bow.  Since  he  first 
won  the  National  in  1850,  at  Edm- 
burgh,  his  has  been  the  most  nrominent 
name  in  the  archery  world.  Year  after 
year  it  stood*  at  the  head  of  the  lists; 
and  his  scores  of  1251  at  Cheltenham, 
in  1857,  and  1076  at  Exeter,  in  the 
following  year,  wfll  long  be  pointed  to. 
At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  out  of 
the  280  shots  he  fired,  viz.,  Ii4  at  100 
yards,  96  at  80  yards,  and  48  at  60 
yardfl^  only  43  missed  ihe  target  ffis 
scores  at  Leamington  in  1856  and  1858 
were  upwards  of  1100. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Nationsl 
that  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
happy  riknion  at  which  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, bound  together  by  that  indis- 
soluble freemasonry  which  eveiywhere 
obtains  among  archers,  sepazated  by  the 
length  of  our  land,  or  even  more,  meet 
once  a  year  and  spend  two  orthree  days 
together  in  pursuit  of  their  fiivouiite 
pastime.  They  are  very  happy  meetings. 
You  may  see  there  men  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  as  it  was  of  Sir  William 
Wood,  whilome  Captain  of  the  Finsbury 
archers, 

•  Long  have  th^  llyed  the  hoDoor  of  the  bow. 
And  ihdr  great  age  to  tbat  atone  do  owe.' 

The  meeting  at  Alexandra  Park  pre- 
sented some  notable  instances  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Peter  Muir,  of  Edinbuisfa, 
who  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Ma- 
tioDal  at  York  in  1845  won  the  cham- 
pionship, who  again,  in  1847,  placed  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  register,  and 
reappeared  in  that  position  in  1868,  was 
there,  still  a  fine  archer;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, of  Birmingham,  champion  of 
1860-61-62,  who  has  held  a  praminent 
phuM  in  the  lists  for  a  long  time,  only 
regained  his  championship  from  Mr. 
Moir  by  76  points,  these^  too,  made  at 
the  shorter  distances.  These  three,  Bfr. 
Feed,  Mr.  Muir,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  have 
been  the  heroes  of  many  contests,  and 
England's  champion  bowmen  for  nearly 
a  score  years ;  but  the  lists  of  the  Isi^ 
meeting  also  diow  the  names  of  gentle- 
men victors  before  they  i^peaied  abore 
the  horizon;  and  there  are  unsuooessfid 
gross  scores  made  by  manv  archers  that 
denote  a  great  general  advanoement  in 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  long  bow.  The 
highest  score  oi  the  present  year,  made 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  did  not  quite  reach  900, 
being  854  below  Mr.  Ford's  hisM^; 
but  the  aggrmte  soores  of  aU  the 
shooters  showed  a  different  result. 
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The  modem  bowmen  deYote  all  their 
enogiei  to  this  taiget-ehootixig.  It  cui 
DO  longer  be  Mid — 

*  Wbn  dnwet  an  ibeeDe  and  woodet  be  falre, 

And  kBTet  be  large  aod  looge, 
Tbe  aidicre  be  walketh  In  Uk  foraet 

To  beer  tbe  wllde  binle'e  BOi«e.' 

Tet  the  adberants  of  the  sport  claim 
for  it  something  of  its  Bjlyan  character, 
and  many  of  oar  pleasantest  archery 
gToands  are  in  the  sweetest  nooln  of  tlie 
ooontiy.  There  is  pleasant  Powderham, 
in  Deron ;  and  the  woodmen  of  Aiden 
still  meet  in  what  was  tbe  ancient  fo- 
iwt,  where  there  axe  miles  of  noble  trees 
and  stately  deer  park. 

Mr.  Fold,  in  his  book,  after  enlopsing 
some  derer  scores  of  the  champion  of 
the  North,  Mr.  Moir,  says :  -CBs  best 
soon^  however,  to  my  mind,  b  the  fol- 
lowing, distance  between  twenty  and 
thirty 


'  2Wo  Aoi$,  two  hUs,  aeon  a  hawk  and  a 
crow  (Jaeiy 
Boving;  tfaongh  now  generally  ne^- 
leeted,  aod  for  many  reasons  impracti* 
cables  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  kinds 
ofpndioeopentoanaroher.  What  is 
move  sweet,  on  a  bright  morning  in 
Mi^  or  Jmie^  than  to  SttoU  oat  in  the 
green  fields,  bow  in  hand^  and  wander 
wherever  fiinoy  leads*  fixing  now  and 
again  on  some  fair  archer's  mark,  and 
•ending  an  arrow  at  it?  There  are 
larger  demands  upon  skill,  strength, 
and  judgment  in  this  kind  of  footing 
than  Qsn  be  possible  when  the  distance 
is  fixed,  and  for  an  boor  together  yon 
dioot  at  the  formal  target  from  the  self- 
mne  tpoL  It  is  Bobin  Hoodism  itaelf 
when  some  crow,  winging  its  way  to  the 
rooky  wood,  or  some  oawk  of  *  morder^ 
ooi  mind'  horering  overabrood  of  par- 
tridns,  becomes  the  mark.  May  be  a 
*haft  or  two,  aimed  at  some  temptiog 
ohject in  *nettle-bed  monnd '  or  ' briar- 
Srowndell,*  is  seen  no  more ;  and  certes 
yon  osnnot  show,  unless  yon  bring  home 
Iiawk  or  crow,  as  Mr.  Mnir  did,  any 
^neh  tapgible  proof  of  your  proweas  as 
the  regirter  presentk  Bat  registera  are 
vanities  and  there  is  a  long  aoooont 
on flieollier  side.  There  is  the  bean- 
tiinl  sir,  the  srlvan  soenerr,  the  wild 
iNidi^  song,  and  the  ezpenenee  which 
t<iidies  the  eye  to  measnie.  This  was 
|be  nrt  of  practice  in  which  the  Eng- 
Itth  yeomen,  who  shot  so  &r  and  so 
straight,  indnlsed  long  ago.  And  arohers 
▼ho  n^  for  the  reason  why,  at  the  pre- 
snt  time,  800  yards  is  the  maximam 
wanoe  corered  by  a  flight-arrow,  may 
yd  it  in  the  decay  and  general  abui- 
wmneat  of  roYing. 


Talking  of  roving,  a  good  story  is  told 
of  a  'gentleman  so  prodigal  of  his 
speech,  that  it  made  his  month  to  run 
over.'  Haying  one  day  stroUed  into  the 
forest,  he  stated  that  he  at  one  shot  cat 
away  a  stag's  ear  and  his  foot  together, 
and  killed  a  fox.  The  company  to 
whom  he  told  this  story  knew  his  in- 
firmity, and  was  willing  to  allow  him 
some  little  latitode;  bat  this  was  too 
much,  and  they  expostulated  with  him. 
Whereupon  *  his  man,  who  stood  by,  said 
that  the  deer  was  seratchiuff  ms  ear 
with  his  hinder  foot,  and  so  lost  both, 
and  the  arrow  glancing  killed  the  fox.' 
But  he  whispered  in  his  master's  ear, 
deairittg  that  he  would  next  time  '  Ue 
within  compass;  for,'  said  he,  'I  had 
never  so  much  ado  as  to  bring  the  ear 
and  the  foot  together.* 

My  readers  will  agree  wifli  me  that 
this  is  a  sort  of  drawing  the  long  bow 
which  is  *  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.* 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  ancient  and  modem  arohers. 
It  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  our 
system  of  life  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  dav  should  be  less  power- 
ful than  those  of  old.  It  is  a  source  of 
regret  with  many  bow-women  and  bow- 
men that  all  tlirough  the  winter  they 
have  no  practice.  Archery  is  not  the 
sort  of  exercise  for  days  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground ;  nor  can  anv  practical 
good  to  more  than  a  few  result  from  the 
establishment  of  galleries  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  as  that  of  Mr.  Waring,  mrty 
or  fifty  years  aga 

There  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  ap- 

rktus  that  might,  especially  to  ladies, 
of  eminent  service  in  the  winter 
months.  This  is  *  the  Banelagb,'  and 
it  is  the  most  usefrd  article  for  gentle 
gymnastic  exercise  I  know.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cylindrical  bands  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  which  are  affixed  to  a  cord 
that  works  on  a  pulley.  The  brackets 
in  which  this  runs  maybe  affixed  to  any 
wall.  At  the  other  end  of  the  india- 
rubber  are  neat  handles.  Taking  bold  of 
these,  and  stepping  forward,  a  pull  of 
from  five  to  flve-andlbrty  pounds  mav 
be  obtained,  and  the  very  muscles  which 
come  into  play  in  archery  may  be  deve- 
loped by  imitating  the  action  of  pulling 
a  bow. 

Among  continental  arohers  no  species 
of  contest  is  so  popular  as  the  popiniay 
shootine.  Might  not  this  be  adopted  at 
some  of  our  English  meetings  with  ad- 
vantage? It  would  do  much  to  relieve 
them  from  the  unvarying  sameness  they 
now  present^  and,  as  I  uunk,  to  spread 
the  practice  of  archery.    The  andent 
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society  of  Kilwinning:  arclicrs  celebrated 
the  382nd  meeting  of  tliis  kind  at  Kil- 
winning Abbey,  a  few  wt  eks  ago,  when 
the  papingo,  iixe<l  to  the  summit  of  a 
pole,  suflpendcd  from  the  tm)  of  the 
tower  of  the  ruined  abbey,  afforded,  as 
it  always  does,  some  very  excellent 
sport,  and  was  at  len«:th  brought  down 
by  Mr.  Campbell.  The  wx»ne  at  these 
meetings  has  more  vivacity  than  is  dis- 
played at  any  of  our  great  ones,  and. 


without  interfering  with  any  present 
arrangements,  it  might  be  adopted.  Of 
old,  such  games  were  celebratra  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  this  year's  great  con- 
test. Why  not  revive  them,  and  thus 
aid  the  already  &8t-growing  popularity 
of  the  art,  to  our  forefatheiV  skill  in 
which  we  owe  so  much — ^the  art  which 
is  famous  through  all  its  annals,  and 
which  is  now  one  of  the  pleaaantest  ood 
most  beneficial  postimea  of  the  age? 


THE  SPA  AT  SCABBOBOUGH. 
^  30ieminii(znu* 

UPWARDS  rose  the  joyful  mtwio 
On  the  ocean's  siunmer  breeze ; 
Gaily  flowed  the  stream  of  light  talk. 

Blent  with  laughter  midst  the  trees ; 
As  we  crushed  the  sparkling  gravel 

'Neath  our  slowly-treading  feet, 
Wending  towards  ibe  scene  of  pleasure 
Where  all  grades  of  £eishion  meet 

Bright  with  smiles  of  festive  gladness 

Was  the  overarching  sky ; 
Bright  with  all  the  tones  of  colour 

Were  the  flowers  we  sauntered  by ; 
Bright  with  laughter  were  t^e  tide-waves 

As  they  kissea  the  sloping  sand ; 
Bright  were  all  things,  as  a  jewel 

Fit  to  light  a  roysd  hand. 

Seated  where  the  shadows  veiled  us 

From  the  fervent  light  above. 
In  an  arbour,  jasmine  wreathed, 

Meet  for  words  of  whispered  love. 
Drank  we  in  the  strains  of  music. 

Pondered  we  the  radiant  scene. 
As  we  watched  it  moving,  life-full. 

Glorious  sea  and  clifili  between. 

Oh!  the  dresses,  neat,  eccentric. 

Individualized  and  queer ; 
Oh  1  the  dresses  various  coloured 

As  the  flowers  that  deck  the  year ; 
Oh !  the  dresses,  breezy,  airy. 

Most  expansive,  startling,  grand ; 
Oh !  the  dresses,  quite  pe<niliar 

As  the  fossils  on  the  strand. 

Oh !  the  hats,  conceited,  pretty. 

With  their  feathers  waving  free ; 
With  their  flowerets,  that  seemed  stolen. 

Bathed  in  mom-dew  from  the  lea ; 
With  their  lofty  crowns  and  low  crowns. 

Stiff  or  racy,  neat  or  wild ; 
With  their  veils  (a  soft  protection  ?) 

Lest  your  heart  should  be  beguiled. 
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Oh!  the  boots  that  stept  so  lightly. 

And  a  moment  glanced  in  view 
'Neath  the  wafted  mnslin,  fiower-fitrewn« 

Or  the  silk  of  somptaons  bine ; 
OhI  the  boots  with '&fit' front  ladngs. 

And  with  toes  a '  work  of  art  ;* 
Oh!  the  boots,  high-heeled  and  stately 

That  a  grace  of  tread  impart 

Boots  or  dresses,  hats,  what  were  th^ 

To  the  fiices — living  flowers — 
That  smiled  forth  their  bounteous  beanty — 

Channs  to  light  the  summer  hours  ; 
Faces,  yoathftuin  their  features. 

As  the  earliest  blooms  of  sprizig. 
With  their  tresses  sunny  auburn. 

Or  as  black  as  raven's  wing. 

OhI  the  ^es  all  gently  shaded 

Under  lashes  s^t  and  long; 
Oh !  the  eyes  as  dark  as  midmghr 

When  the  stars  its  spaces  throng ; 
Oh !  the  eyes  of  fiery  splendour. 

Keen  as  diamonds  in  their  light ; 
Oh !  the  eyes  that  trance  all  feelings — 

Make  them  yidims  to  their  might 

Oh!  the  eyes  that  speak  dee^  language. 

When  the  timid  bps  are  still ; 
Oh!  the  eyes  as  soft  as  moonlight. 

Glistening  on  the  mountain  rill ; 
Oh!  the  ^es that  summer  feeliDgs 

Through  all  seasons  seem  to  pour; 
Oh!  the  eyes,  bewitching,  charming. 

That  we  saw  by  Scarborough's  shore. 

Through  the  sunlight  flew  the  sea-gulls 

With  their  wings  as  marble  white; 
Through  the  sunlight  gloomed  the  ruin 

Of  the  castle  on  the  height ; 
Through  the  sunlight  flaeuaed  the  bent  sails 

Of  the  port-bound  distant  ships ; 
Through  the  sunlight  came  the '  luul  words' 

Breathed  by  hardy  seaman's  lips. 

But  at  length  the  yeil  of  erening 

Softly  ISbU  on  sea  and  land: 
Then  we  royal  anthem  sounded 

Through  its  tones  so  deep  and  grand; 
And  the  Spa  was  soon  forsaken 

By  the  gay  and  fiastal  throng, 
And  the  Buence  reigned  unbrcucen 

Save  l^  linnef  s  sunset  song. 

Caktab. 
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CHAPTEB  in. 

■  Shj  she  wu,  and  I  thought  btr  cold, 
Pioud.  uid  1  fl<d  o'«r  the  <ea  ; 
t'illRl  I  vu  with  Tollf  and  spiU, 
While  Ellen  Adair  wu  d;iag  for  mt.' 


rtieatiiig  of  Gloiiana  and  her 
'  adTentniee,'  I  n»ut  plead 
guilty  to  having  hitherto  bestowed 
more  attentioa  on  the  horK*  vith 
Thich  she  was  firom  time  to  time  bo 
artfnllj  mddUd,  than  on  the  young 
Ifl^  henelf.  And  to  repair  ho 
senons  on  error,  I  will  proceed  to 
giTe  a  deecription  of  my  heroine, 
now  (throngb  the  ag^cy  of  Sir 
Ensmns,  and  those  Tuions  steeds. 


good,  had,  and  indiilerent,)  in  the 
poasession  of  glowing  healtii,  and  <X 
all  the  channs  witb  which  Natoie 
had  in  her  case  bem  tmnsnally 
lavish.  She  was,  indeed,  a  beantifol 
gill ;  and  she  had  also  the  great, 
and  not  Terr  oommon  advant^,  of 
being  veiy  diffident  and  modest  oa 
the  Booie  of  h«r  own  attractions. 
She  bad  lived  so  secluded  a  lifo, 
with  little  m  no  society,  but  tbat,of 
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her  mother  and  aster,  ihat  she  had 
not  found  the  opportunity  generally 
aflorded  to  a  gin  of  her  age,  of  teet- 
iog  the  Talne  of  their  own  beaniy 
by  the  judgment  of  the  world  <^ 
men.  And  yet  hers  was  a  &oe  that 
no  one  ooold  pass,  without  longing 
to  gaze  again  and  again  npon  its 
rare  and  perfect  loyemiess.  It  had 
the  charm  and  Ihsdnation,  which 
an  ever-Tarying  expression  alone 
can  giY&  Animated  or  shy,  merry 
or  thoaghtfdl,  the  oonntenance  was 
in  BTBiy  changing  mood  the  reflex 
and  hnage  of  the  pore  and  ingennons 
mind.  Her  eyes,  of  a  deep  violet, 
shaded  by  their  dark  lashes,  were 

'  Now  W^Oy  bold,  now  beratiftdly  ifaj/ 

and  as  eyes  should  be,  they  were  the 
most  attndzre  feature  of  her  &ce. 
Her  hair  was  Inxuriant  in  quantity 
and  zich  in  colonr ;  her  figmne  lithe 
and  slender,  and,  now  that  she  had 
leoorered  her  health,  upright  as  a 
dart,  and  indicatiye  of  ue  strength 
comhined  with  slightness,  which 
can  alone  be  productive  of  genuine 
giaoe.  'She  does  look  well  on 
homeback,'  had  been  the  remark  of 
all  who  had  seen  her,  even  on  the 
Bony  mounts— with  the  exception 
of  jpoor  Tafly— with  which  she  had 
faitterto  been  accommodated. 

I  observed  above  that  Gloriana  had 
had  as  yet,  no  opixirtnnity  of  testing 
the  power  of  her  own  attractions 
over  the  hearts  oi  the  other  sex ; 
one,  however,  there  had  been  who 
vonld  have  proved  neither  indif- 
ferent nor  disloyal  to  them,  had  he 
leoeived  but  the  slightest  encou- 
lagementfiom  the  lips  of  his  youth- 
fnl  enslaver.  The  young  Squire, 
Bal]^  Levison — ^who  had  become 
master  of  the  Park,  since  the  deatli 
of  a  distant  relative,  and  who  re- 
sided there  with  his  sister.  Miss 
Leriaon,  a  good-natured  but  weak 
single  woman  of  a  certain  age— no 
sooner  saw  Gloriana,  in  her  white 
dress  and  garden  hat,  pruning  her 
roses  at  t^  '  Gottage,^  which  was 
Bitnated  witiun  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  Fftrk,  than  he  fell  despe- 
ntdy  in  love  with  the  hir  vision, 
snd,  acting  upon  the  spur  of  an  in- 
^noos  natiuo,  he  lost  little  time 
m  making  his  devotion  apparent. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 


however,  his  ardour  had  received  a 
check ;  Gloriana  was  very  tibj,  and 
she  also  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
that  comparatively  rare  quality 
maidenly  dignity;  and  being  con- 
scious in  her  own  heart  of  a  dawn- 
ing partiality  for  their  handsome 
neighbour  and  landlord,  she  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  her  to  be  less 
cordial  and  gexual  with  him,  than 
she  would  have  been  to  a  more 
ooDoanonplace  and  indifSnent  ac- 
quaintance. This  line  of  conduct 
became  more  marked,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  garrulous  twaddle  of 
Miss  Levison,  the  maiden  sister,  who 
was  continually  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  'the  girls  at  the  Cot- 
tage,' that  '  her  brother  was  looked 
upon  as  the  catch  of  the  country ;' 
and  that  the  advances  which  were 
made  to  him  by  mothers  on  the 
part  of  their  daughters,  and  even  by 
the  daughters  themselves,  were  ab- 
solutely '  shocking,*  *  Shocking,'  in- 
deed, was  Miss  Levison's  favourite  * 
condenmatory  interjection;  and  ac- 
cording toherown  accountthe  revul- 
sions to  which  her  delicate  organiza- 
tion was  subjected,  in  the  course 
of  one  day,  must  have  been  serious 
and  overwhelming.  She  was  very 
fond  of  talking  of  her  brother,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  affection  of  which 
she  was  capable,  was  concentrated 
in  him;  but  owing  to  the  natural 
love'of  deception  and  misrepresent- 
ation, to  which  all  women  who  gos- 
sip, are  more  or  less  subject,  she 
managed  to  do  him  more  mischief, 
in  a  matter  which  afEected  his  hap- 
pineeB,  than  she  was  at  all  aware  of. 
He  was  young,  ardent,  and  impul- 
sive, and  stung  by  the  coldness  of 
Gloriana's  manner,  he  wished  by 
some  sudden  attadc  to  surprise  her 
into  emotion  of  one  sort  or  another. 
He  had  with  this  intention  enlisted 
his  sister  in  his  service,  or  rather 
believed  that  he  had  enlisted  her, 
and  that  she  had  understood  the 
real  motive,  in  the  proposal  he  had 
made  to  her  of  going  abroad  with 
him  for  six  months — a  proposal 
which  had  concluded  with  a  alter- 
ing—' in  oase'  '  You  will  be  going 
down  to  the  Cottage  this  evening,'  he 
added,  after  a  pause;  '  you  can  just 
mention  our  plans  to  them.  I  want 
to  know  particularly  what  th^  think 
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of  it— what  she  fhinks  of  it  I  mean/ 
he  said,  raismg  hia  head  with  manly 
candour— he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  devotion,  why  shonld  he  disgnise 
or  deny  it?  '  I  will  come  in  later 
and  bnng  yoa  home.'  Snrely  this 
was  clear  enough,  and  yet  this  deli- 
cate commission,  whidi  a  cIcyot 
woman  not  interested  in  the  result, 
one  way  or  another,  would  haye 
managed  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner in  the  world,  was  so  wofolly 
bungled  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Levi- 
son,  who  vxu  interested  perhaps  in 
the  nonnsuccess  of  her  brother's 
suit,  that  it  ended  in  the  worst  way 
possible  for  all  parties  interested  or 
concerned  in  the  matter.  For  when 
the  Squire  'dropped  in'  at  the 
Cottage  on  that  loyely  summer's 
afternoon,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  an  inquiring  or  eren  reproach- 
ful glance  horn  the  violet  eyes  of 
the  maiden  whom  he  loved  so  ar- 
dently^ he  was  not  even  fitvoured 
with  their  usual  halfnshy,  half- 
conscious  acknowledgment  of  his 
presence;  but  observed  that  they 
were  steadily  fixed  in  an  oppo- 
site and  ajpparently  singularly  un- 
attractive direction.  A  cloud  seemed 
to  hang,  indeed,  over  the  spirits  of 
the  party ;  and  while  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde  entertained  her  hearers  with  a 
story  that  had  no  beginning,  and 
which  did  not  seem  likely  to  come 
to  an  end,  two  hearts  which  were 
struggling  with  the  strength  of 
their  own  emotions,  had  lune  to 
settle  down  into  that  cold  and  un- 
lovely reticence — which  might  be 
compared  to  the  placing  of  a  mental 
Chubb's  lock,  upon  all  the  dhtlete 
of  expression  in  the  soul — so  that 
two  statues  of  stone,  could  not  have 
revealed  less,  than  did  the  inanimate 
forms  of  those  whose  destinies  were 
trembling  in  the  balance  of  fata 
Balph  was  the  first  to  endeavour  to 
place  thin^  on  a  more  genial  footing 
between  himself,  and  his  &ir  tenants 
of  the  Cottage.  '  What  do  you  think 
of  our  plan  for  going  abroad 
during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
Miss  Applegarde?'  he  said,  as  he 
joined  her  suddenly  in  a  shrubbery 
walk,  whither  she  [had  wandered,  as 
he  fondly  hoped,  to  allow  him  a 
'  last  appeal.'  The  words  were  sim- 
ple ones;  but  Gloziana  was  woman 


enough  to  know  all  that  they  im- 
plied. Baising  her  beautifol  eyes, 
however,  coldly  and  calmly  into  her 
lover's  fiace,  she  merely  replied,  'I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  one  J  Then 
there  was  a  short  pause;  it  never 
occurred  to  either  of  them  that 
'  some  one  might  have  blundered'  in 
the  delicate  commission,  witli  which 
that  some  one  had  been  so  con- 
fidingly intrusted.  An  open  ex- 
planation, a  few  kind  woras,  vod 
all  might  have  been  well;  but  in 
such  cases  the  explanation  is  never 
made — the  kind  word  never  be- 
stowed. Gloriana's  heart  was  on 
the  point  of  relenting,  as  ^e  saw 
something  glitter  for  a  moment  in 
Balph  Levison's  eyes ;  but  she  was 
too  late — ^the  words  she  had  saM 
could  not  be  recalled;  she  had  ac- 
cepted that  cruel  plan,  at  which  her 
soul  rebelled,  as  'a  very  good  one,' 
and  the  thing  was  done.  WiUi  a 
powerful  effort,  he,  too,  mastered 
the  emotion  which  had  sharply 
stung  his  strong  heart,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  had  said, '  Thank 
you,  Gloriana;  you  have  done  year 
best  to  cure  me  of  my  love  for  you.^ 
I  will  not  harass  you  any  more^ 
good-bye ;'  and  before  she  wasawaie^ 
he  had  raised  her  hand  to  hk  hps, 
and  kissed  it  passionately.  After 
that  short  interview,  when  he  was 
gone  whom  she  had  loved  well, 
although  unconsciously,  she  thought 
of  the  tear  that  she  had  seen  glit- 
toring  in  his  eyes,  and  knowtog 
what  it  must  have  cost  hinv 
the  remembrance  of  it  poisoned 
the  sources  of  her  life.  Bhe 
mned  and  drooped,  and  nobody 
knew  what  ailed  her ;  but  Ihe  shrewd 
London  doctor,  who  read  her  secret 
at  a  glance,  and  who  ordered  her  at 
once,  as  a  remedy,  something  to  do, 
something  to  think  of— and,  better 
than  all,  something  that,  above  all 
other  things,  someihing  ^t  he  took 
an  interest  in.  This  last  clause 
was  of  course  nothing  more  than  a 
lucky  hit--even  the  shrewd  doctor's 
powers  of  clairvoyance,  did  not  reach 
so&rintoamill-fitoneasthai  The 
"  exercise  upon  four  l^ps  "had,  indeed, 
turned  out  a  sovereign  remedy;  for 
Gloriana  had  begun  to  rally  firom  the 
day,  that  she  haia  her  first  ride  upon 
the  kicking  cob.    Perhaps  a  letter 
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noeiTed  finun  abroad  not  long  after- 
WBids,  from  the  repentant  maiden 
sister  might  haye  had  aomething  to 
do  \nth  her  farther  reooyery.  '  We 
take  a  great  interest/  it  said,  '  in 
eTOEything  oofnoeming  yoor  riding. 
Salph  wants  you  to  haye  the  Welw 
pooy,  which,  he  says,  is  quite  qniet, 
and  would  carry  yon  beautimlly/ 
&0.  &0. ;  for  Balph  had  heard  that 
she  was  ill,  and  had  forg^yen  eyen 
that  croel  aoqniesoenoe  with  regard 
to  the  adyantages  of  their  fox^iffn 
trip.  After  these  reyelations,  we 
leader  will  not  be  surprised,  that 
the  yisit  to  the  Park  was  an  agi- 
tating one  to  Gloriana.  It  seemed 
80  like  '  seeking  him/  she  thought, 
'and  yet  it  mu£  be  done  because  of 
poor  Taffy — and  my  foolish  pride 
deserves  some  punishment:  itsenres 
me  light' 

Balph  Leyison  was  proud  also; 
bat  he  waatoo  g^erous  and  manly 
to  let  his  pride  interfeie  with  his 
feelingB  of  deference  towards  women 
—particularly  towards  unprotected 
womaD,  like  the  widow  ana  her  two 
dooghters.  He  was,  therefore,  on 
his  way  to  the  Gotti^,  as  the  sis- 
ten  were  on  their  way  to  the  Park ; 
and  as  they  exchanged  a  warm,  but 
nther  shy  greeting,  Gloriana  raised 
her  tearful  ^es  to  nis  face,  and  said, 
'  Oh!  Mr.  Leyison,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  you,  or  how  to  meet 
^— poor  Taffy  is  dead.  I  killed 
hinL* 

'Tou  htOed  himV  repeated  Mr. 
Levison,  alter  her;  but  it  would 
qipear  as  if  the  pony's  death  had 
Bcaroely  affected  him  to  the  extent 
itieh  it  ought  to  haye  done,  for 
Gloxiana  was  in  no  haste  to  remoye 
her  hand  ftom  his,  and  if  her  man- 
ner was  Bkxy,  there  was  no  trace  of 
piide  or  coldbiess  now. 

'  Tes,  I  killed  him/  she  replied, 
Bokomly ;  '  I  gaye  him  too  much 
oom,  aiid  brought  on  inflammation^ 
and  I  am  as  sorry  that  he  died,  as  if 
he  had  been  my  brother/ 

This  confearion  came  out  with  a 
sob,  and  she  quite  started  with  sur- 
priae  when  the  unlooked-for  an- 
swer was  returned— > 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  Gloriana,  if  our 
qoand  is  1x>  be  made  up  oyer  his 
gnye.' 

'  Ohl  yon  masX  not  be  glad«  in 


deed  you  must  not,'  was  the  eager 
reply;  'our  quarrel  was  made  up 
long  before,  and  you  must  not  be 
glad  that  poor  TdSj  died/ 

Just  at  that  moment  Balph  Leyi- 
son had  no  other  wish  but  to  be 
glad  or  Sony,  as  she  was  glad  or 
sorry,  in  whom  his  heart  delighted. 
It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life,  and  I  fear  that  the  memory  of 
Tafl^  was  litEe  a  pleasant  essence  in 
his  nostrils,  since  it  had  thrown 
down  the  icy  barriers  of  coldness 
and  pride,  which  had  been  built  up 
between  himself  and  Gloriana,  ana 
established  their  Mendship  on  the 
old  footing  of  candour  and  genial 
unreserye.  From  that  day  tiiere 
were  no  more  misunderstandings, 
no  more  intrusting  of  importimt 
missions  to  the  fiital  third  piurty, 
who  inyariably  bungles  in  a  loye 
afibir.  Gloriana  had  found  out, 
through  bitter  experience,  that  her 
own  happiness  was  bound  up  in 
that  of  Bfdph  Leyison's,  and  he  had 
long  been  aware  of  the  truth,  that 
his  depended  entirely  upon  her ;  so 
as  a  natural  consequence,  before  a 
week  had  gone  oyer  their  heads,  it 
was  one  of  those  widely  diffused 
secrets,  that  eyery  one  knows,  that 
the  young  Squire  and  Miss  Apple- 
garde  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

Miss  Leyison  had  unwillingly 
made  up  her  mind,  at  last,  that  it 
must  come  to  this;  and  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  had 
ner  brother's  happiness  at  heart, 
eyen  when  she  had  informed  Glo- 
iiana,'on  the  important  eyening  de- 
scribed aboye,  that  her  brother  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  abroad, 
because  he  was  so  persecuted  by 
the  matrimonial  snares  which  mo- 
thers and  daughters  were  laying  for 
his  bachelorhood  in  the  county.  It 
was  a  good  trait  in  her  future  sis- 
ter's character,  that,  although  often 
reproached  by  her  now  happy  loyer, 
for  the  cruel  coldness  of  tne  words 
which  had  driyen  him  from  her 
side,  she  neyer  betrayed  his  sister's 
treacheiy  to  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  eyery  thing  in  her  power 
to  conciliate  her,  and  make  her  feel 
as  little  as  possible  the  difference  in 
position,  which  her  brother's  wife 
would  haye  it  in  her  power  to  make, 
if  so  -inclined.    '  Let  bygones  be 
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bygones/  she  would  say,  gravely, 
when  the  subject  was  bruited ; '  and 
tell  me,  Ealpb,  what  am  I  to  ride  to- 
day— Birdseye,  or  "War  Eagle,  or 
Hetty,  or  The  O'Donoghue?'  for 
there  was  hardly  a  horse  in  the 
Park  stables,  that  Gloriana  had  not 
mounted  and  ridden,  under  the 
auspices  of  her  sporting  squire. 

'  I  have  ordered  War  Eagle  for 
you  to-day,  if  you  will  promise  to 
ride  steadily;  but  she  is  getting 
dreadfully  wild,'  he  added,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Applegarde ;  '  she  will  beat 
me  across  country  soon.* 

'  I  am  not  afraid  as  long  as  you 
are  with  her,'  was  the  reply.  '  I 
cannot  say  that  I  quite  liked  her 
cantering  about  the  country,  by  her- 
self;  but  James  did  so  set  his  fauce 
agamst  a  groom.' 

'  James  is  a  muff,'  replied  the 
reckless  Ralph ;  'and  how  he  could 
allow  you  to  be  so  cheated  by  that 
rascal  Ned,  I  can't  conceive.' 

For  the  stable  expenses,  during  the 
time  of  that  worthy's  reign  and  rule, 
had  been  submitted  by  Mrs.  Apple- 
garde  to  the  critical  inspection  of 
her  future  son-in-law.  '  My  dear 
lady,'  he  had  remarked,  after  run- 
ning his  eye  down  the  items,  and 
arriving  at  the  wonderful  total,  which 
the  ingenuity  of '  Knowing  Ned '  had 
run  up,  'all  I  can  say  is,  that  you 
must  have  been  keeping  up  a  hunt- 
ing establishment  at  the  Cottage 
during  my  absence:  how  many 
breakfasts  have  you  given  to  the 
hunt?  and  when  did  you  pay  up 
your  last  subscription  to  the 
boxmds?.' 

'  Was  it  not  shamefol?'  said  Glo- 
riana,  with  her  &ce  in  a  glow.  '  I 
could  have  forgiven  him  all  that, 
though,  if  he  had  not  made  me 
beheve  that  I  killed  Tafl^;  but 
that  was  really  sinful.' 

'  Here  comes  War  Eagle,'  said 
Eate,  who  had  been  on  the  watch ; 
and  ^e  stately  horse  came  stepping 
like  a  stag  down  the  Park  glade. 
'  He  is  a  real  beaui^.  Oh,  Glorry! 
I  envy  yon  your  nde  to-day,  and 
only  wish  that  I  had  the  courage  to 
get  upon  a  horse's  back.' 

'  We  must  teach  von,'  said  her 
fatuie  brother; '  but  now  is  it,  Kate, 
that  you  are  such  a  little  coward, 
when  Glorry  is  a&aid  of  nothing?' 


'  I  remember  when  she  was  aficaid 
of  you,'  said  Eate,  who  never  missed 
a  &vourable  opportuniiy  for  repAr- 
tee ;  '  and  where  is  your  chair?'  she 
added  saudly  to  her  sister,  as 
War  Eagle  exhibited  signs  of  im- 
patience, and  began  some  stately 
curvetting  at  the  door, '  to  help  yon 
to  get  up,  you  Imow,  as  Wells  iised 
to  say.' 

Gloriana  frowned  slightly  at  the 
merry  girl,  to  deprecate  all  chaff  in 
the  presence  of  the  grooms,  and 
poising  her  foot  lightly  in  Ralph's 
hand,  the  getting  up  was  easily  dis- 
posed of;  in  a  second  she  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  appeasing  the  impa- 
tience of  War  i^le  by  patting  him 
on  his  glossy  neck,  and  speaking  to 
him  low,  honied  words  of  love  and 
admiration,  to  which  he  seemed  to 
listen  with  the  condescension  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  War  Eagle 
was  a  powerful,  thorough-bred  horse, 
and  as  he  bounded  witii  long  strides 
over  the  elastic  turf,  his  nostrils  di- 
lated, and  his  eye  flashed,  and  he 
looked  as  if  his  untamed  spirit 
would  prove  too  much  for  the  girl- 
ish form,  and  slender  hands,  of  his 
rider  to  subdue.  Equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, however,  Gloriana's  colour 
rose,  and  eager  with  excitement 
and  with  her  own  overflowing  hap- 
piness, she  exclaimed — 

'  Oh !  let  me  take  him  over  some- 
thing, Ralph;  you  know  you  pro- 
mised that  I  should.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  was  the  rep^; 
'  he  is  pulling  you  enough  as  it  is: 
he  gets  mad  sometimes  when  he 
thinks  that  he  lis  to  go.' 

'So  do  I;  let  us  go  together. 
There  is  a  nice  little  fence  that  I 
used  to  take  Taffy  over,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  glade;  just  this  once, 
Ralph,  please,'  she  added  coaxingly, 
and  receiving  no  positive  injunction 
to  the  contnuy,  she  rode  steadily  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  fence. 

'  Don't  interfere  with  him,'  was 
all  the  caution  she  received ;  '  he'll 
do  it  himselfl* 

The  good  horse,  indeed,  wanted  no 
hint  that  his  rider  could  give  him  on 
the  subject;  he  dropped  gently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  with  his 
fisur  burden  safe  on  his  back. 

'  Oh,  it  is  gloriousi'  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  followed  Ralph  upon  Bizds- 
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^6,  across  the  open  fallow.  '  Oh  I 
I  Bhoold  Giyoy  a  day  mth  the 
hoimd&' 

'  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of/ 
said  the  young  Squire,  gravely ;  and 
he  will  perhaps  be  set  down  as  veiy 
strait-laced  and  particular  by  his 
sporting  brethren,  when  I  admit 
thai,  with  all  his  own  love  of  sport, 
and  admiration  of  courage  in  men 
aod  women,  he  disliked  &e  idea  of 
seeing  young,  gentle,  refined  vro- 
msumbUueeB  of  the  hunting-field. 
'  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of,'  he 
said;  and  then  he  added  still  more 
eenously, '  Gloriana,  you  will  oblige 
me  Tery  much  if  you  will  neyer  ask 
me  to  let  you  hunt— you  know  I 
can  refuse  you  nothing.' 

'  I  will  noTer  mention  the  subject 
again,  if  you  dislike  it,'  she  replied ; 
'bat  I  thought  you  would  haye 
liked  it— that  is,  if  you  knew  that  I 
could  ride.'  This  she  said  doubt- 
My,  and  inquiringly — she  thought 
that  his  remark  contained  an  im- 
piitation  tipon  her  riding — and  feel- 
ing heiself  a  novice  in  the  art,  she 
was  perhaps  a  little  hurt 

'  It  is  because  I  think  you  ride  so 
well,  that  I  should  dislike  it  for  you. 
I  oould  not  bear  to  have  you  the 
object  of  Yulgar  admiration  and 
comment  Do  you  understand  me, 
now,  Glorry  ?' 

'  I  do,  indeed,  and  I  should  dis- 
like it  above  all  things,  myself,'  sho 
said,  blushing  at  the  very  idea. 

'  I  cannot  mncy  either  you  or  Kate 
erer  becoming  fiust  young  ladies; 
yoa  would  not  have  believed  that  of 
me,  perhaps,  who  am  a  sportsman 
to  the  backbone;  but  masculine 
women  are  my  favourite  aversion. 
I  should  have  offered  you  War 
Eagle  before  now,'  he  added ;  '  but 
he  does  not  come  up  to  my  standard 
of  a  lady's  horse— he  requires  too 
nmch  strength  for  graceful  riding.' 

'  He  does,  indeed,'  said  Gloriana, 
who  had  found  during  the  last 
gallop,  that  he  was  rather  too  much 
for  her;  ' he  is  quite  quiet,  but  very 
hard  to  hold.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
before  the  horse,  starting  at  a  man 
in  a  hedge-row,  broke  away  with 
Gloriana,  and  proceeded  with  great 
strides  across  the  open  meadow,  in 
the  direction  of  a  wide  brook  that 
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ran  through  it  He  was  not  going 
at  his  full  speed,  but  he  was  run- 
ning away,  inasmuch  as  she  could 
not  stop  him.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, lose  her  nerve  or  her  presence 
of  mind ;  but  turning  her  head,  she 
said  to  Ralph,  who  kept  a  little  in 
the  wake,  knowing  what  the  horse 
was  when  he  was  collared,  *  I  am 
not  lightened;  but  I  can't  hold 
him.    Will  he  jump  the  brook  ?' 

'  Tes ;  give  him  nis  head,  and  let 
him  go;  then  pull  him  with  iJl 
your  strong^,  and  turn  his  head 
towards  me.' 

Gloriana  obeyed  these  instruc- 
tions carefully,  and  no  sooner  found 
herself  safe  on  the  other  side,  than 
with  a  final  effort  she  nulled  the 
horse  round,  while  Biroseye  gal- 
lantly clearing  the  brook  also, 
brought  Balph  to  her  rescue,  who 
caught  her  bridle  at  once  in  his 
firm  and  secure  grasp.  The  next 
moment  she  was  lifted  gently,  but 
quickly  to  the  ground. 

'  We  must  change  saddles,'  Ralph 
said,  his  own  face  pale  as  death, 
while  Gloriana's  was  glowing  with 

gleasure  and  excitement  '  You 
ave  proved  your  courage  sufilcient- 
ly  now,  and  your  seat  too.  Well 
done,  Gloriana  I'  he  added,  warming 
now  that  the  fright  was  over.  '  You 
are  worthy  of  your  name ;  that  brook 
has  turned  half  a  field  of  good 
riders  before  now.' 
'  '  Has  it  ?'  she  replied  innocently ;. 
'  I  should  like  to  do  it  again ;  it  was< 
only  like  a  very  long  stride.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  I  must  say  that 
in  cold  blood  I  should  prefer  the 
bridge,*  said  Ralph,  laughing;  and 
as  they  rode  home,  he  said, '  Your 
adventures  in  search  of  a  horse  have 
been  very  amusing,  Glorry;  but  I 
hope  they  are  nearly  over  now.' 

The  following  day  was  Gloriana's 
nineteenth  birthday,  and  this  family 
secret  had  of  course  been  betrayed 
to  one  so  nearly  interested  as  Ralph 
Levison.  He  had  a  present  in  store 
for  the  lady  of  his  love,^of  which  she 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea.  The 
secret  had  been  well  kept,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  had  been  con- 
fided to  no  one.  The  young  Squire 
was  rich  and  generous,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  he  would  withhold 
his  lavish  hand,  when  money  could 
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purcliase  enjoyment  for  one  he  so 
dearly  loved.  '  My  present  is  the 
lust,  but  not  in  one  Rcnse  of  the 
word  the  hasi,'  he  said,  aft  or  heartily 
congratulating  the  young  heroine  of 
the  day.  *  Come  to  the  door,  Glorry, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
Parac:on.  He's  the  best  that  can 
be  had  for  love  or  money/  only,  he 
added,  turning  lauglungly  to  Kate, 
'  he  v'ou't  stand  a  cluiir ;  and  if  his 
"  stren'-cth  lies  in  his  head  "  it  is  con- 
centmted  into  a  very  small  space/ 
This  last  remark  was  for  tlio  es- 
pecial benefit  of  IMr.  Wills,  who  was 
no  longer  the  only  male  prop  of  the 
Appk'garde  family.  lie  felt  the  loss 
of  position  severely ;  but  the  splen- 
dour of  the  match,  which  his  be- 
loved young  mistress  was  about  to 
malce,  acted  as  balm  to  his  womuled 
heart;  and  although  he  winced  a 
little  under  the  railleries  of  the 
Squire,  he  yielded  the  palm  to  him 


with  a  pretty  good  grace,  as  fiar,  at 
lea-4,  as  horses  were  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  Ix)  said  of  Para- 
gon than  that  he  was  perfection,  as 
his  name  implied.  Perfect  in  his 
paces,  with  the  courage  of  a  lion 
and  the  gentleness  of  a  dove;  his 
mouth,  his  temper,  his  shape,  his 
legs,  his  head,  his  eyes,  his  mane, 
his  tail,  his  colour,  his  pedigree — all 
made  him  worthy  of  his  name  and 
of  his  mistress ;  who,  as  she  turned, 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy,  to 
thank  her  lover  for  his  muniticent 
gift,  said, '  Oh!  what  a  dear  old  man 
was  Sir  Erasmus  when  he  ordered 
me  exercise  upon  four  legs;  and 
what  a  divine  horse  was  Brutus, 
who,  when  he  kicked  me  off  on  the 
common,  commenced  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures, which  have  ended,'  she 
added,  softly,  and  with  eyes  beam- 
ing with  affection,  '  which  have 
ended  in  Paragon  and  youj 
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IS  tlicro  anything  in  the  world 
more  delightful  than  gossip?  It 
is  the  charm  of  evenings  passed  in 
country  houses,  of  reunions  in  town, 
the  agreeability  of  vls-a-vis  in  rail- 
ways, of  partners  in  quadrilles,  of 
companions  walking,  riding,  shoot- 
ing, fishing;  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  at  billiards.  If  politics  be  the 
solid  port  of  conversation,  travel  the 
East  India  sherry,  guns  and  horses 
the  burgundy,  flirtation  the  mara- 
schino, and  polemical  disputation 
the  raw  brandy,  then  is  gossip — 
cheery,  chatty,  charming  gossip — 
the  light,  bright,  sparkling  cham- 
pagne ! 

Of  course  this  great  power  can  bo 
abused,  and  gossip  from  unskilful 
li])s  may  degenerate  into  a  bald, 
blank  bore.  That  Smith  has  got  his 
appointment  for  India,  and  sails  on 
the  15th,  that  Brown  has  parted 
with  his  mare,  that  Jones  is  about 
to  let  his  house,  and  Kobiuson  to 
get  his  troop,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Smith's,  Brown's,  Jones*,  and  Bo- 
binson's  particular  friends,  but  the 
world  at  large  cannot  be  accused  of 
heortlessness  if  it  refuses  to  suspend 


its  breath  at  the  ventilation  of  those 
startling  facts.  Gossip  for  the  world 
should  be  of  the  great,  and  of  the 
great  with  whom  we  are  not  too 
familiar. 

Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented 
photographic  albums,  for  he  was  a 
l)enefactor  to  society.  We  propose 
to  endeavour  to  render  a  similar  ser- 
vice, and  to  present  a  sort  of  bio- 
graphical kaleidoscope,  in  which  the 
little  bits  of  coloured  glass  are  re- 
presented by  anecdotes  of  the  cele- 
brities of  Paris  for  more  than  the 
last  half-century. 

First,  of  Beranger,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  make  him  interest- 
ing. This  gifted  poet  was  the  mo^t 
modest  genius  of  all.  His  mania  was 
to  preserve  his  incognito,  and  be 
shunned  his  popularity  by  dwelling 
in  ten  different  quarters  of  Paris, 
and  several  provincial  towns;  hut 
the  royalty  of  the  hon  roi  d^Yvdot 
always  declared  itself.  At  Viu- 
cennes  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Bonnin,  but  in  vain.  On  his  birth- 
day the  great  ones  of  the  city  siu- 
prised  the  good  woman  in  whose 
house  he  lodged  by  presenting  them- 
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fidvies  wiih  oangrainlatioiis,  chap- 
ietB^  and  garlands.  One  of  the 
pliignes  of  his  existenee  was  the 
perpetual  assault  upon  his  slender 
poise  by  the  crowd  of  unfiortonates 
who  write.  Not  a  single  mannfoo* 
tover  of  bad  oonplsts  ever  spared 
him  a  supplication,  concluding  al- 
ways with  a  quotation  from  his  own 
works.  Passy  was  his  fityouiite  re- 
treat, for  close  by  was  the  charming 
Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  e^ery  week 
he  gare  a  dinner,  to  which  was  in- 
vited Chateaubriand,  LamennaiSj 
lacoidaire,  George  Sand,  and  others 
of  the  like  genius.  What  gorgeous 
gossip  must  have  flown  from  Up  to 
lip  at  these  frugal  repasts  1 

But  these  pleasures  were  too 
l»ight  to  last  The  Municipal  Coun- 
cil in  full  state.  Monsieur  le  Maire 
at  their  head,  waited  on  him  to  in- 
form him  that  by  reason  of  the  lustre 
his  presence  shed  on  Passy  it  had 
ooQccded  to  him  gratuitously  and  per- 
petoally  the  right  of  occupying  at 
his  d^ith  the  best  place  in  the 
cemetery. 

Beianger  was  so  touched  by  this 
attention  that  he  fled  Passy  inmae- 
diately,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Quartier  du  Luxembourg,  Bue 
d'Enfer. 

Despite  warnings  and  censorships 
&e  poets  and  literary  men  of  France 
cannot  complain  of  want  of  social 
lecognition.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  present  empire  a  lady,  a  great 
lady,  a  very  great  lady,  '  in  short,' 
as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  '  the 
empress,'  desired  Monsieur  Merim^, 
the  senator  and  academician,  to  call 
upon  B^ranger  '  de  le  saluer  de  sa 
part/  and  to  tell  him  that  she  ar- 
dently desired  to  see  him  and  receiye 
him.  The  poet,  surprised,  flattered, 
and  embarrassed,  replied  with  all 
sorts  of  excuses.  He  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  empresses;  he  only  de- 
sired in  his  old  age,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  career,  to  live  in  quiet  ob- 
Kwity.  He  requested  to  be  re- 
Heved  of  an  honour  which,  &c.,  Ac. 

Her  imperial  majesty,  on  receiying 
this  reply,  sent  back  to  him  to  say 
that  'as  he  would  not  call  on  her, 
fihe  would  visit  him.'i 

It  would  have  been  a  sight  worth 
treeing,  that  meeting  between  the  old 
poet  and  the  young  empress.  Those 


who  liaye  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  that  august  lady  smile,  can 
judge  of  its  effect  upon  B^ranger. 

ji  prapoa  of  royal  personages,  the 
life  of  the  last  Duchess  of  Parma  is 
a  melanoholy  proof  of  the  truth  of 
1^  adage  that  uneaoy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown.  While  in  her 
cradle  her  £ather,  the  Due  de  Bern, 
was  assassinated  before  her  mother'a 
eyes.  She  had  not  reached  her 
tenth  year  when  the  reyolution  of 
July  forced  her  family  to  quit 
France.  Nine  years  afterwards,  the 
prince,  her  husband,  struck  to 
death,  expired  in  her  arms,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  duchy,  to  which  she 
had  been  recalled  for  a  brief  time  by 
the  counter  revolution. 

What  a  life !  And  in  its  course 
how  many  thousand  obscure  and 
happy  ones  have  envied  her ! 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  how 
the  great  Balzac  was  confined  for  a 
week  in  the  Hotel  des  Haricots,  the 
disciplinary  prison  of  the  Natk>nal 
Guard. 

In  the  height  of  his  populanty» 
Balzac,  like  B^ranger,  sought  to 
avoid  visitors.  To  this  end  he  hired 
rooms  imder  the  assumed  name  of 
Madame  Bupont  To  which  place 
Leon  Gozlan,  who  discovered  his 
retreat,  once  addressed  a  letter — 

'A  Madame  Dux)ont 

'  (nee  Balzacy 

At  this  time  the  great  novelist 
served  in  the  National  Guard,  which 
institution  he  held  in  horror,  and  he 
believed  that  by  hiding  he  should 
relieve  himself  of  his  odious  duty ; 
but  civil-military  law  knows  no  re- 
spect for  persons,  and  at  his  recog- 
nized home  the  proper  authorities 
had  '  filed '  all  the  sunmionses  and 
orders  that  precede  the  incarceration 
of  refractory  and  inattentive  national- 
giuurdsmen.  Of  these,  of  course, 
Madame  Dupont  knew  nothing. 

The  sergeant-major  of  the  com- 
pany which  had  the  honour  of  in- 
scribing De  Balzac  on  its  muster- 
roll  was  by  trade  a  hairdresser  and 
perfumer.  Enraged  at  the  illustrious 
writer  for  his  revelation  of  several  of 
the  inner  secrets  of  hoir-dressery 
and  perfumery  in  his  novel  of 
'  Cesar  Birotteau,'  the  military  bar- 
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ber  resolved  to  avenge  the  '  tnule ' 
and  the  troop.  All  that  he  wanted 
was  to  catch  the  novehst  in  the 
street,  for  domicile  is  inviolable. 

One  morning,  while  Balzac  was 
writing  one  of  his  wonderful  '  In- 
carnations de  Vautrin,'  liis  serv^ant 
entered  his  study  and  informed  him 
that  a  box  containing  an  EtniFcan 
vase  had  just  arrived  below;  that 
the  porter,  after  three  days*  search, 
had  discovered  that  M.  de  Balzac 
was  staying  chez  Madame  Dupont. 
Inspired  by  curiosity  and  love  of  the 
artistic,  the  great  author  ran  down 
stairs  in  his  dressing-gown.  A  man, 
carrying  a  case,  stood  at  the  door. 
Balzac  stepped  into  the  street. 

'  Trapped !'  cried  the  sergeant- 
major  perruquier,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment avenging  his  own  art  and  his 
prisoner's  want  of  patriotism. 

Away  went  the  sham  porter  and 
the  sham  box.  In  vain  Balzac 
pointed  to  his  robe-de-chambre  and 
slippers.  The  barber-sergeant  was 
inexorable.  A  crowd  assembled,  and 
the  author  of  the  'Com^die  Hu- 
maine '  was  marched  off. 

Much  has  been  recently  written  of 
oriental  subtlety,  of  the  fine  obser- 
vation and  pregnant  apprehension  of 
the  Eastern  races ;  but  perhaps  the 
wily  Asiatic  is  sometimes  '  sold '  by 
the  simple  European.  When  Said 
Pacha  was  in  Paris  he  sent  for  a 
celebrated  jeweller,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — 

'  Before  I  leave  France,  I  desire  to 

E resent  some  of  your  chiefs,  who 
ave  honoured  me  by  their  sym- 
pathy and  attention,  with  a  trifling 
proof  of  my  esteem.  Have  you  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  gold  snuff-boxes 
set  with  diamonds  of  the  value  of 
about  four  thousand  francs  each?' 

*  Your  highness,'  replied  the  jew- 
eller, '  at  this  present  moment  I  have 
only  by  me  six  of  the  description 
you  desire;  but  if  your  highness 
will  deign  to  begin  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  those  six,  in  a  few  days  I  will 
supply  you  with  six  others,  which 
you  also  can  distribute;  and  in  a 
week  or  so  after  that,  I  will  com- 
plete the  order  by  bringing  the  re- 
maining half-dozen.' 

'  Be  it  so.    Let  me  have  the  first 
six  immediately.' 
The  snuff-boxes  were  delivered. 


and  the  Pacha  distributed  them,  ac- 
companied by  letters  orientally  po- 
lite. A  few  days  passed,  and  the 
jeweller  was  again  announced. 

*  Your  highness,'  he  said, '  accord- 
ing to  my  promise  I  have  the  honour 
of  bringing  you  six  more  snuff- 
boxes.* 

'  Good !  Wben  shall  I  have  the 
others?* 

*As  soon  as  your  highne&s  has 
given  away  these.' 

*  Good !  My  secretary  shall  send 
them  off  inmiediately.' 

'In  that  case,  your  highness,  I 
will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on 
you  again  in  three  or  four  days.' 

The  second  six  were  sent  to  the 
honoured  recipients,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable jeweller  soon  brought  the 
others. 

That  is  to  say,  not  all ;  he  only 
brought  five. 

'  Your  jewellery  has  given  me  the 
highest  satisfaction,'  said  the  gra- 
cious Oriental;  'and  the  friends 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
accept  them  are  equally  delighteti, 
for  I  have  received  from  all  of  them 
— but  one— letters  expressing  the 
liveliest  thanks.' 

'AH  but  one!  Was  your  high- 
ness kind  enough  to  say  all  but  one?* 
asked  the  jeweller. 

'  Yes.  My  secretary  tells  me  that 
when  the  box  was  sent  to  his  house, 
the  chief  was  not  in  town,  which 
explains  his  not  having  favoured  mo 
with  his  acknowledgments.  He  re- 
turns on  Sunday.  But  how  is  it 
you  have  only  brought  me  five 
boxes  to-day?  My  list  of  presents 
is  made  out,  and  I  must  not  leave 
one  cliief  without  the  compliment  I 
have  paid  to  others.' 

The  jeweller  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  '  Did  not  your  high- 
ness say  that  the  recipient  of  yoiur 
munificence  who  had  not  yet  ac- 
knowledged your  gift,  would  be  in 
Paris  on  Sunday  ?' 

'  Yes :  and  I  take  my  departure 
on  Saturday.' 

'  Then  if  your  highness  will  gra- 
ciously leave  me  the  name  of  the 
eighteenth  personage  you  desire  to 
honour,  I  will  take  care  that  on 
Monday,  or  Tuesday  at  the  latest, 
he  receives  your  highness's  gift' 

'  Between  this  and  then  you  think 
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yoa   can  foniifih   the    eighteenth 
boxy 

'  I  can,  your  highness.' 

'It  must  in  all  points  be  exactly 
like  the  otiiers,  for  I  must  not  make 
any  inTidious  distinction.' 

'Your  highness  will  gradonsly 
acknowledge  that  of  the  half-dozens 
IhftTe  hitherto  presented  each  one 
is  precisely  similar.* 

'Trua' 

'I  give  yonr  highness  my  word  of 
honour  that  this  last  shall  be  as 
exactly  like  its  predecessors.' 

'Good!  My  secretary  will  pay 
yon  seventy-two  thousand  franc&' 

The  odd  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
if  any  prince,  yiceroy,  or  travelling 
magmfioo  staying  in  Paris  should 
vish  to  present  his  admirers  with 
diamond  snuff-boxes,  he  will  find 
half  a  dozen  at  the  shop  of  the  cele- 
fanted  jeweller  who  had  the  honour 
and  profit  of  supplying  Said  Pacha ; 
aad  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  are  all  exactly  similar  to  those 
made  for,  sold  to,  and  presented  by 
that  potentate. 

Who  composed  the  Marseillaise? 
We  know  m>m  the  authority  of 
Sheridan's  Mrs.  Puff  how  possible 
ik  is  for  two  great  authors  to  hit 
upon  the  same  idea,  but  that  two 
composers  should  hit  upon  the  same 
air  requires  an  amount  of  credulity 
b^ond  us.  Here  is  evidence,  con* 
ficting  enough  to  puzzle  the  most 
intelligent  of  special  juries. 

H  Alexandre  Boucher,  who  was 
horn  in  the  year  1770  was  a  cele- 
brated Tiolimst  He  was  also  re* 
marfcable  for  an  astonishing  resem- 
blance to  the  first  Napoleon. 

'  In  '9  a,'  says  M.  Boucher,  '  I 
apent  an  evening  in  the  Faubourg 
£t  Germain  at  the  Hdtel  de  Mon- 
taigne, Bue  de  la  Chaise.  During 
the  Boir^,  a  colonel  who  was  on 
the  pdnt  of  departure  for  Marseilles 
to  join  his  regiment,  took  leave  of 
ihe  mistress  of  the  house.  Madame 
de  Montaigne  introduced  us. 

"  I  am  charmed  to  meet  you," 
said  the  colonel,  "  and  I  shall  profit 
by  the  introduction  by  asking  you 
to  compose  a  march  for  my  r^- 
ment— a  Vimprovisie,  if  possible." 

'I  sought  to  excuse  myself.  I 
objected  that  I  had  no  music-paper ; 
aad  a  guest  ruled  a  sheet  of  ordinary 


Skper  with  a  pencil.  Madame  de 
ontaigne  supplicated,  and  at  last 
I  yielded,  wrote  the  march,  and  the 
colonel  departed  with  it  in  his 
pocket  I  had  not  even  time  to 
arrange  it  When  the  colonel  ar- 
rived at  Marseilles  he  gave  it  to  the 
bandmaster;  it  was  played  on  pa- 
rade, and  became  the  &vourite 
march  of  the  regiment 

'  About  this  time  Rouget  de  I'lsle 
(the  reputed  author  and  composer 
of  the '  Marseillaise')  was  imprisoned 
for  political  causes  in  Fort  St  Jean 
in  lituuseilles.  His  gaoler,  seeing  that 
he  occupied  himself  incessantly  in 
writing  verses^  one  day  said  to 
him — 

'  "  Mon  officier,  why  not  write  a 
song  in  honour  of  our  armies  ?  The 
Maraeillais  neither  like  the  words 
nor  the  air  of  the  '  Carmagnole/ 
but  there  ia  a  march  the  banoT  playa 
every  day — a  quick,  stirring,  inspir- 
ing air — every  one  is  singing  it 
Why  not  write  words  to  it?" 

'  The  imprisoned  soldier  set  him- 
self to  work,  and  his  words  were 
adopted  by  the  crowd  who  had 
before  adopted  my  air. 

'  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
in  the  "  Marseillaise"  I  recognized 
the  march  I  had  written  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Montaigne.  It  came  from 
Marseilles,  and  was  naturally  called 
the '  Marseillaise.'  If,  as  biographers 
have  stated,  Bouget  de  I'lsle  had 
composed  it  at  Strasbourg  for  the 
departure  of  the  voluntem  of  the 
army  of  the  Bhine,  it  would  have 
been  called  the  "  Strasbourgeoise." 

'  Tears  after  I  was  dining  in  Paris, 
and  Bouget  de  I'lsle  sat  beside  me. 
Having  so  long  heard  his  name 
coupled  with  my  compositions,  I 
looked  at  him  with  consideniJ>Ie 
curiosity,  and  complimented  him 
with  marked  significance  upon  his 
fiimous  u'ords, 

' "  But  you  don't  speak  of  the 
music,"  said  he.  "  Your  opinion,  as 
a  great  musician,  is  of  value.  Does 
it  not  please  you  ?" 

' "  Yes." 

* "  Ton  must  know,  then,  that  the 
air  is  not  mine.  It  is  a  march  of 
I  don't  know  who,  that  was  played 
at  Marseilles  when  I  was  prisoner 
there  during  the  Terror." 
'  I  soon  convinced  him  that  I  was 
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the  'compopor,  nnd  after  conp^ratn- 
latin^  nio,  lie  said — 

'  "  You  ani  for  ev(.T  ro]»bed  of  llio 
fame  of  your  own  work,  for  thoutrh 
I  proclaim  you  the  C(>iii]K)ser,  tho 
words  and  air  are  so  iiiw^para>)lo 
that  no  one  will  believe  nie  I' 

'  "  Keep  all  the  fame  yourself," 
I  answered.  "  But  for  vour  irenius 
my  little  march  would  l>e  forirotten, 
or  played  sometimes  in  a  trarrfson 
town.  You  have  ennobled,  Fublimed 
it,  and  it  has  become  yours  by  tho 
power  of  poetic  alvsorption !" ' 

Thus  for  M.  Alexandre  Boucher. 
On  tho  other  hand  a  letter  from 
M.  Norriel,  of  the  Library  of  Stras- 
bourg, protests  'against  the  fable, 
prompted  by  avionr-prnpre,  told 
by  M.  Boucher.  It  was  in  '92, 
eays  M.  Norriel,  and  within  tho 
walls  of  Strasbourg  that  the  sublime 
Hymn  of  Lil)erty  was  compw^ed, 
and  it  was  inserted  in  the  "  Alfiches 
de  Strasbourg,"  on  the  7th  of  July 
of  the  same  year,  and  was  entitled, 
"  Chant  de  Guerre  pour  Tarmee  du 
Rhin,  dedie  au  Marechal  Liickner." 
Copies  of  this  journal  still  exist 
which  prove  this  fact.  From  Stras- 
bourg the  hymn  spread  rapidly 
through  tho  departments,  and  it 
was  first  sung  in  Paris  by  the  vohin- 
teers  of  Marseilles  as  they  entered 
the  city  gates.  It  was  christened 
the  "  Marseillaise"  by  the  Parisians 
themselves.' 

Wo  have  heard,  too,  that  the  illus- 
trioas  composer  is  so  delighted  with 
the  singing  of  our  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish Mr.  Bantley,  that  he  intends  to 
offer  him  one  of  the  chief  roles  in 
the  forthcoming  opera. 

The  hand  of  improvement  is  ruth- 
less, even  in  Paris,  where  sentiment 
has  its  share  in  councils  imperial, 
senatorial,  and  municipal,  and  the 
house  in  which  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Emile  de  Girardin  held  their 
celebrated  reunion  is  now  aban- 
doned to  the  pickaxe.  In  that 
fBunous  salon,  Musset,  Victor  Hugo, 
de  Vigny,  Balzac,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Lamartine  were  constant  guests. 
It  was  theze  that  deputies  and  aca- 
demicians were  made  and  unmade. 
It  was  a  power  in  the  Pans,  which 
B  a  power  in  the  world. 

Madame  de  Girardin,  whom  Cha- 
teaabriand   called   2a   Muae   de  la 


Pafrt'r,  tliougli  au  authoTcss,  felt 
tho  (k-e]»est  alTi-etion  for  her  hus- 
band, the  most  entire  confidence  in 
his  energy  and  talents,  and  always 
fought  ui)on  his  side  with  the  fero- 
cious tenderness  of  her  sex.  It  is 
said  that  since  he  entei*ed  the  arciia 
of  politics  and  literature,  M.  de  Gi- 
rar(hn  has  neither  torn  noi  bumod 
a  single  letter — that  they  are  all 
sorted  and  stacked  in  alphabetical 
and  chronological  order,  with  copies 
of  the  replies  sent  to  them.  AVhat 
a  collection !  How  many  people  in 
high  places  must  mourn  M.  de  Gi- 
rardin's  care  and  caution,  and  wish 
that  they  could  buy,  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  those  dreadful  pieces  of 
written  paper,  that  form  an  «n- 
jrrintcd  librarj'  of  documents  of  and 
from  all  sorts  of  persons,  under 
tliree  governments,  and  during  a 
succession  of  unprecedented  and  un- 
foreseen events!  W-liat  materials 
for  a  work  on  Modem  History  for 
some  Parisian  Macaulay  1 

How  singular  is  the  public  of 
women  of  letters  on  the  Continent, 
and  how  dissimilar  to  the  domes- 
ticity of  our  own  fireside  novelists 
and  poetesses!  In  1827,  Madame 
de  Girardin,  then  Mademoiselle  Del- 
phine  Gay,  and  at  the  charming  age 
of  three-and-twcnty  '  assisted '  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  ambaiasador  of 
France  to  some  naval  officers  who 
had  rescued  several  captives  &om 
Algiers.  Ihiring  dessert  she  recited 
some  verses  inspired  by  the  event — 
verses  which  caused  so  strong  an 
excitement  that  she  was  received  at 
the  capital  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Tiber.  Charles  X. 
accorded  her  a  pension  for  her 
Chant  du  Sacre,  which  she  SOOD 
forfeited  by  another  chant,  in  whidi 
the  chief  of  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers was  treated  with  a  licemoe 
which  the  minister  considered  past 
the  bounds  of  the  poetic. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Madame  de 
Girardin  to  fight  upon  her  husband's 
side.  She  did  it  openly,  avowedly, 
and  publicly.  She  proclaimed  her- 
self his  partisan.  'While  de  QJiardin 
was  suffering  from  the  rigours  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  '  Lady  Tartnffa'  wiB 
produced  at  the  Th^Htre  Fraagais. 
On  the  first  nii^t  of  its  peilbim- 
anoe^  the  most  ciitioal  aadienoe  in 
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£nrope  stamped  it  an  tmeqiUTOCftl 
success.  '  Author !  author  I'  cried 
ihe  parterre,  B^gnier  advanced  he- 
foro  the  curtain  and  mentioned  the 
Dame  of  '  Madame  de  Girardin  I' 

*Emtle!  EmiUl  tell  them  Ma- 
dame EmiU  de  Girardin/  cried  the 
aathoress,  imperiously. 

Who  had  ever  heiud  of  Madame 
de  Girardin?  Madame  Kmde  de 
Girardin  was  her  husband's  wife, 
and  must  be  known  for  such  1 

In  society,  as  in  her  works,  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin — we  beg  pardon, 
Madame  EmiU  de  Girardin— always 
was  a  hdy.  Authorship  and  popu- 
laiity  never  unsexed  her  manners 
or  her  habits.  The  delicate  hand 
with  which  she  wrote  was  gloved — 
and  through  all  the  brilliant  force 
of  her  creations  there  is  no  trace  of 
hard  and  naked  knuckles. 

Alas!  tiiat  physical  pain  should 
have  rendered  the  last  days  of  such 
a  life  almost  a  martyrdom. 

Here  is  a  dialogue  between'a  lady 
of  iasluon  and  Mmisieur  Guizot 

'Aly  dear  Monsieur  Guizot,  you 
aeem  weary  with  everything,  as  if 
yoor  heart,  and  mind,  and  spirit 
weiefiitigued.  How  is  this?  What 
ean  you  desire  ?  For  years  you  have 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Europe, 
inspired  your  name  in  history,  and 
beoi  a  long  of  men,  and  leader  of 
monarchy.  In  your  retirement  you 
ars  honoured  and  illustrious.  No 
other  is  high  enough  for  you  to 
envy.  Then  whence  this  lassitude, 
this  sadness,  this  hypochondria? 
AieyDuill?' 

'No,  madacme,  but  I  would 
fingetr 

'Forget!' 

'Yes,  I  would  tear  a  thousand 
pages  from  out  the  book  of  my 
life— pages  filled  with  the  records  of 
oihera,  but  which  neither  gave  nor 
give  me  any  bappineBs.' 

'  Is  it  pooaible  you  can  be  dis- 
aatisfied  with  your  magnificent 
oueer?* 

'  Were  my  time  to  oome  over 
again'  (it  must  be  understood  that 
t&B  anecdote  comes  direct  from  the 
lady  who  heard  the  avowal),  '  and  I 
Were  free  to  choose  my  lot,  I  would 
be  a  man  without  either  political  or 
social  duties,  responsible  but  for 
ay  own  oondnei,  without  too  many 


relations  or  finends,  without  any 
endowments  of  talent,  but  simply 
those  of  common  sense;  vnthout 
nerves,  and  with  a  good  digestion 
and  a  little  egotism,  entirely  witli- 
out  ambition,  living  on  a  modest, 
solid  independence,  drawn,  say 
from  rents  in  the  Boulevards  of 
Pans,  or  Regent  Street  in  London; 
60  that  I  could  be  a  calm,  unim- 
passioned,  disinterested  spectator  of 
passing  eventa' 

'  Then,'  asked  the  lady,  '  what 
would  be  your  dream,  your  desires, 
your  employment,  your  pastime  ?*  ' 

'  To  see  the  passions  and  agita- 
tions of  others.  As  for  glory— 
Paf!' 

And  this  is  the  verdict  of  a  man 
who  has  known  all  and  seen  all — 
who  has  taken  a  bird's-^e  view  of 
empires  from  the  lofty  heights  of 
his  own  genius. 

Hydraulic  pressure  is  known  to 
be  a  great  power,  and  the  Due  de 
Momy,  years  ago,  put  it  to  a  new 
use,  and  sucoeeefally  pierced  the 
thick  skin  of  a  vulgarian.  The 
nouffeau  ricke  in  question  garre  din- 
neis,  and  always  reserved  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  a  certain  exquisite 
vintage  of  L^ville  which  the  fiir 
mous  house  of  Clossman  of  Bor- 
deaux sold  him  for  a  louis  the  bottle. 
The  servant  who  stood  behind  his 
master's  choir  had  secret  orders  to 
manoeuvre  with  this  particular 
wine,  so  that  the  guests,  although 
served  with  the  best,  never  tasted 
the  Leoville. 

M.  de  Momy,  informed  of  this 
fact,  watched  the  servant,  and  mark- 
ed his  clever  manipulation  of  the 
bottle.    The  man  a&ked  him— 

'  Hermitage  ?* 

The  count  replied,  x)ointing  to  fhe 
place  where  the  bottle  was  secreted, 
loudly—'  I  prefer  Leoville.' 

The  man  looked  at  his  master,, 
who,  seeing  that  he  was  discovered, 
made  the  best  of  it 

'  Don't  you  hear?  the  count  pie- 
fers  Leoville.' 

The  precious  bottle  was  brought 
^rom  its  hiding-place,  and  the- 
count's  wineglass  slowly  filled  — 
the  host,  his  wife,  and  all  the  guests 
observing  the  operation  with  deep 
interest 

M.  de  Momy  poured  the  contents 
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of  the  Bmall  glass  into  his  tnmhlcr, 
filled  it  up  leisurely  with  water,  and 
drank  it  as  if  it  were  only  ordinary 
"wine. 

It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  mo- 
ment for  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
the  host  and  hostess. 

The  hfe  of  any  man,  Trntten  as  it 
really  happened,  would  l^  the  most 
interesting  work  published  since  the 
first  edition  of  *  Robinson  Crupoe/ 
and  the  life  of  a  celebrity,  written 
on  the  same  photographic  principle, 


would  be  still  more  curiotis;  hut 
as  this  autobiography  never  can 
and  never  will  iDe  written,  wo  must 
content  ourselves  with  any  unpub- 
lished anecdotes  of  past  and  present 
celebrities  furnished  by  good  au- 
thorities: and  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  pleased  with  tlie  few  we 
have  recounted,  will  find  more  of 
the  same  sort  in  a  charming  little 
book,  entitled  '  Le  Perron  de  Tor- 
toni,'  recently  published  by  Monsieur 
Jules  Lecomte. 


THE  PLAYGEOUNDS  OF  EUEOPE  : 
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HALF  an  hour  too  soon  is  better 
tlian  half  a  minute  too  late.  There- 
fore, a  good  many  minutcB  before  one 
in  the  afternoon,  we  are  on  the  deck  of 
the  little  steamer  lying  at  the  end  of 
the  little  jttty  in  the  little  port  of 
Neuchiitel.  Kverything  is  so  pretty, 
and  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  we  seem 
to  be  playing  at  being  outward  bound 
for  a  long  voyage.  The  Mediterranean 
we  are  about  to  traverse  (the  Neuen- 
burger  See,  or  Sea)  is  full  four  weary 
miles  across.  Then  we  are  to  thread 
a  strait.  La  Broye,  at  least  five  times 
as  broad  as  our  vessel ;  and  then  we 
are  to  cross  another  Mediterranean,  the 
Murten  See  or  Lake  of  Morat,  perhaps 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  I  play  at 
being  steward  and  supercargo;  my 
companions  are  supposed  to  be  young 
ladies  going  to  Australia  under  my 
charge.  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  famine 
when  far  out  at  sea,  we  are  profusely 
victualled.  Our  provisions,  contained 
in  a  faithful  wicker  basket  which  has 
never  yet  deserted  us,  consist  of  a  penny 
roll,  three  sUces  of  bread  and  butter, 
six  pears,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  water  ready  mixed,  a  white- 
metal  cup,  a  napkin  of  all-work,  and  a 
newspaper  table-cloth.  Were  we  wild 
Indians  with  untutored  minds,  instead 
of  English  who  have  been  to  boarding- 
aohool,  it  would  be  part  of  our  cieiMl 
that,  in  our  posthumous  travels,  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  sky,  that  faithful 
basket  would  bear  us  company. 

Being  early,  we  have  time  to  look 
about  us.  While  admiring  the  way  in 
which  the  Neuch&teloiB  (t.  «.  the  good 
folk  of  Neuchfttel),  pinched  for  build- 
ing-room, are  encroaching  on  the  Lake 
by  fitting  up  its  shallow  edge  with 
heaps  of   broken  stone,  the   railway-* 


whistle  screams  close  at  hand,  the  mail- 
train  from  Pontarlier  arrives,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  come  the  liveried  postmen, 
heavy  laden  with  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
packages,  evidently  not  containing  bank 
notes  and  love-letters  exclusively.  For 
the  Swiss  Post  OfiQce  is  also  a  Parcels 
Delivery  and  a  Pickford  Waggon — a 
most  convenient  combination  for  tour- 
ists. If  you  travel  with  a  feather  bed  and 
a  chest  of  drawers,  you  can  send  them 
on  from  town  to  town  by  post,  properly 
directed  and  enclosed  if  you  like  in 
patent  adhesive  envelopes,  while  you 
lightly  wander,  hither  and  thither,  on 
horseback  or  on  foot. 

As  the  last  bit  of  lumber  is  being 
delivered  on  deck,  there  come  rushing 
down  from  the  heights  of  the  town — 
down  the  stone  steps,  down  the  steep 
streets — with  the  apparent  intention  of 
breaking  their   necks,  a  man    and  a 
woman  in  Sunday  clothing.    He  all  in 
broadcloth,  with  chimney-pot  hat ;  sho 
in  Bernese  costume,  with  snowy  ker- 
chief low  in  front  and  silver  jack-chains 
dangling  plentcoualy  behind.       They 
run  with  accelerated  velocity  gained  by 
their  descent;  they  put  on  still  more 
steam.    Like  rival  racers,  they  devour 
the  ground  and  scatter  dust  and  pebbles 
behind  them.    In  another  minute  they 
might  be  on  board;  but  the  Post  is 
inexorable.    The  tongue  of  the  steam- 
er's bell  gives  one  single  stroke.    They 
are  crosdug  the  quay;  the  paddles  begin 
to  move.    They  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
jetiv;    the  steamer   makes   the   least 
little  wav.    They  are  at  the  end  of  the 
jetty,  red  and  panting  ;  a  watery  chasm, 
slowly  widening,  cuts  ofif  all  their  hopes 
of  starting.    We  are  off;  and  ^ey  are 
too  late. 

Fate  ye  well,  O  fleet-footed  pair  1  and 
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make  in  your  note-book  aome  brief  me- 
monodiim  toachmg  the  Tirtue  of  pimo- 
teality.  That  last  glass  of  tmall  white 
wioe,  that  final  bit  of  gossip,  have  cost 
TOO  dear.  Ton  can't  go  to  the  fSte  of 
DQg^,  to  which  your  uncles  and  annts 
IttTe  inrited  yon.  Your  cousins  will 
mns  and  shout  without  you.  In  vain 
will  jonr  friends  look  for  you  over  the 
bridge  as  we  pass  beneath.  You  have 
kat  a  good  dinner  and  a  supper  too. 
And  ererybody  on  board  knows  it»  and 
hai  the  cruelty  to  laugh. 

We  are  really  o£^  bounding  over  the 
vsTes.  Neuchitel  grows  leas  and  less 
Oor  Hotel  du  Lac  becomes  first  a  dolFs 
house,  and  then  an  undistingnishable 
apeck  in  the  patch  of  colour  which 
BiarkB  the  site  of  the  town.  The  Jura, 
behind  it,  rises  higher  and  higher. 
Some  of  the  ridges  open,  showing  their 
nonded  backs  and  the  gaps  in  which 
the  Talleys  between  them  must  lie. 
1^  nearer  we  get  to  the  middle  of  the 
kke,  the  higher  we  bound;  for  that 
abominable  south-west  wind,  which 
driTss  grains  of  rain  in  our  face  like  a 
disrge  of  small  shot,  has  had  a  range  of 
Mme  five-and-twenty  miles,  all  the 
iny  from  Yirerdun,  to  get  up  an  agita* 
tion  and  ezdte  the  Mlows,  till  they 
ttffesten  to  make  us  play  at  being  See* 
Bck  in  earnest 

We  near  the  welcome  shore  where 
the  I^ke  of  Morat  discharges  its  waters 
ioto  that  of  Neuchatd,  displaying  Na- 
tme'i  mode  of  converting  pool  first  into 
svamp  and  then  into  plain.  The 
■teamer,  after  skirting  beds  of  mud, 
entan  a  channel  (kept  navigably  open 
iy  a  dredging  machine)  whidi  traversea 
a  wide  man£.  The  marsh  is  of  mo- 
^tm  or  recent  origixL  The  materials, 
which  are  scraped  and  scaled  from  the 
iuils  by  fWMt  and  rain,  are  depoeited 
when  carried  by  the  stream  into  the 
itiU  expanse  of  waters.  The  Lake  of 
Ke^Kfa&tel  is  already  shallow.  It 
fiwies  near  the  shore  in  winter.  But 
^om  this  continual  carting  in  d[  idlu- 
^  aedimenty  it  will  one  day,  compa- 
ntiTely  near  at  hand — not  next  year, 
iior  next  century,  but  at  quite  an  ima- 
gioable  f^itnre  date — ^become  solid  dry 
Ind,  with  a  river  running  through  it. 
The  Bubstance  stdeu  from  the  moun- 
tains by  every  shower,  must  eventually 
eonvert  both  the  Lakes  of  Morat  and 
Kench&tel  into  fields  of  waving  wheat 
or  whatever  alimentary  cereal  shall  be 
>BOBt  in  esteem  by  the  representativea 
of  the  human  race  at  that  coming 
period.  Quadrupeds  will  trot  where 
™bopoe  glided ;  men  will  push  wheel- 
bunwB  where  they  once  pulled  oan; 
wBilieB  wiU  sleep  in  security  where 


fiunilies  never  alept  since   the  world 
began. 

The  process  is  quite  gradual,  and  not 
sudden  in  any  way.  It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  all  the  deep  parts  of 
a  lake  would  be  filled  up  first,  so  that, 
by  the  whole  bottom's  slowly  riding 
together,  a  time  would  come  when  the 
entire  lake  would  be  converted  into  a 
shallow  lagune,  and  then  into  a  swamp ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  swamp,  and  tue 
marsh,  and  the  meadow,  and  the  allu- 
vial land,  encroach  and  grow  into  the 
lake  firom  one  end  only — ^the  point  of 
influx  of  a  stream — and  advance  steadily, 
driving  out  the  mass  of  water  before 
them,  and  banishing  the  liquid  from  its 
former  realm.  It  is  exactly  Uke  the 
filling  up  of  an  oblong  pond  with  rub- 
bish constantly  shot  in  at  one  single 
spot,  and  by  continually  carting  more 
over  that  already  deposited,  until  the 
vrork  is  complete.  The  formation  of  a 
railway  embankment  g^ves  a  good  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  done,  if 
yon  only  substitute  the  agency  of  water 
for  that  of  vraggons  and  wheelbarrows. 

All  the  Swiss  lakes  more  or  less 
display  examples  of  the  same  changee 
going  on.  What  a  large  piece  of  the 
head  of  the  Lake  of  Gtoneva  (between 
Villeneuve  and  Boveret)  has  been  filled 
up  by  the  Blione !  The  lovely  Lake  of 
Thun  is  inconveniently  choked  by  the 
pebbly  deltas  of  the  torrenta  which 
feed  it.  The  whole  tongue  of  land 
between  the  Lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienas, 
namely,  the  site  on  which  Interla^en 
and  Unterseen  stand,  has  been  brought 
down  by  the  fury  of  two  streams,  the 
¥niite  Liitschine  and  the  Black  Lfii- 
Bohine,  which  rush  down  from  the  val- 
leys of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen. 
In  the  Pyrenees,  plenty  of  lakes  are 
already  filled. 

People  oflm  say  to  themselves, '  How 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  this  or  that 
remarkable  event  or  thing  1 — the  great 
earfliquake  at  Lisbon,  the  bnilding  of 
the  Ppamids  of  Egypt,  or  the  Peru- 
vians before  the  discovery  of  America.* 
A  time  will  come,  with  Dr.  Gumming*s 
permission,  when  people  will  say,  '  How 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Swiss 
lakes  1  What  a  pity  they  were  all  filled 
up  before  my  tune  I  The  earthy  plain 
is  more  profitable  and  productive  thafi 
the  wat^  plain  could  have  been ;  but 
still,  the  level  blue  expanse  hemmed 
in  by  mountains  loftier  than  they  now 
are,  must  have  been  wonderfidly  beau- 
tiAil.* 

Our  day*sjoumey  comprises  an  agree- 
able change  firom  steamer  to  diligence 
sAd  thence  to  railroad.  Morat  in 
French,  or  Murten  in  German,  rich  in 
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historical  reooUecfcioiis  and  ready  money, 
detains  us  not  to  visit  its  battle-fi^d, 
&om  which  Charles  the  Bold  mn  away, 
and  never  stopped,  till  he  came  to 
Merges  on  the  I^ike  of  Geneva.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  takea 
a  great  deal  of  the  sharpneas  off  the 
«dge  of  a  battle— finr  ns,  at  least,  though 
it  does  not  §ait  the  Swiss.  They  still 
remember  that  80,000  Oonfedeiatea 
lonted  70,000  Burgundian  invaders, 
alaaghtering  20,000  on  the  field,  and 
driving  10,000  into  the  lake,  out  of 
which  bits  of  Burgundian  armour  are 
even  now  oeoasionidly  fished  up.  This 
great  Gallic  disaster  gave  rise  to  Na- 
poleon I.*8  boast,  when  he  visited  the 
scene  of  action  on  his  way  to  Rastadt : 

*  If  ever  we  fight  a  battle  hereabouts. 
Me  shall  not  retreat  into  the  lake.'  The 
(dd  Helvetio  spirit,  which  has  not 
changed,  fondly  cherishes  the  memory 
of  such  victories  as  thi^  and  will  not 
allow  them  to  drop.  It  thereby  meets 
boast  with  boast,  threat  with  threat, 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  l^artans, 
who^  when  summoned  to  deliver  up 
their  auma,  replied  to  the  summoiier, 

*  CSome  and  take  them.* 

The  modem  Swiss  are  sometimes 
taunted  with  being  interested  in  their 
Bottons  and  fond  of  money.  The  taunt 
is  flippant;  for  man,  even  after  he  has 
achieved  political  independence,  cannot 
live  on  mountain  air  alone.  The  bowl 
of  milk-porzidge  that  feeds  one  mouth, 
will  not  fill  the  crayings  of  twa  The 
owner  of  the  second  mouth  must  otibr 
for  sale  what  he  has  to  sell :  in  the  first 
instance,  his  services  and  his  strength ; 
secondly,  his  handiworks  and  board  and 
lodging  in  his  attractive  home.  Are 
the  English  indifierent  to  money  ?  And 
the  Irish?  And  the  Scotch  ?  Are  not 
the  French,  athirst  as  they  are  for  nuli- 
iary  gloiy,  thirstier  still  after  francs  and 
oentimes?  What  do  French  country- 
people  talk  about?  Louis  XIY.  or  Na- 
poleon L?  Austeriit2,orevenSolfbrino? 
Never ;  their  talk  is  of  pistoles  and  ^cus, 
of  the  price  of  kine  and  the  pnepedtB  of 
beetroot.  Their  greatest  ddight  and 
pride  is  the  possession  of  plenty  of  five- 
nanc  pieces. 

The  lion  of  Herat »  an  ancient  lime- 
tree,  under  which  the  unsubmissive 
Swiss  hdd  their  council  of  war  before 
the  battle.  Near  tiie  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Freyburg  is  another  ancient  lime-tree, 
likewise  a  lion,  whose  hranobes  are 
supported  by  pn^  of  stone.  The  tn^ 
dition  is  that  a  young  Freyburgian  who 
had  been  present  at  the  battie  of  Morat, 
laa  fiom  thenoe  to  Freyfouig,  without 
stopping,  to  acquaint  his  townsmen 
with  the  joyous  news,  and  that  he  fsU 


dead  with  exhaustion  immediately  he 
hud  uttered  the  word  '  Victory  I'  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  linden  branch,  which, 
they  planted,  and  it  became  the  vene- 
rable tree  which  now  exists. 

Artists  are  sometimes  at  a  Ion  for 
subjecte  for  pictures.  Let  somebody  at- 
tempt the  arrival  of  the  FreybnigioB 
lad  in  the  midst  of  his  feUow-dtizens. 
None  bc^  women,  children,  and  aged 
folk  would  be  there,  all  the  men  bemg 
at  Morat,  sorely  fiitigued  with  their  ter- 
rible day's  work. 

At  any  rate,  the  Swiss  are  not  yet  a 
nation  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  '  aa- 
neiation'  by  any  powerful  neighbow. 
They  even  chaff  natives  of  a  country 
which  not  long  ago  voted  for  its  own 
absorption,  by  saying,  *  You  are  no* 
thing  but  Savoyards!    Ton   are  only 


Morai  stands  at  a  slight  elevatioa 
above  the  lake^  and  is  reached  from  the 
water's  edge,  on  foot,  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  Bufiiciently  numerous  to  give  yoa 
a  breathtng.  The  streets  are  narrow* 
picturesque,  and  mostiy  aicaded.  Here 
we  chsnge  ftom  steamer  to  diligence 
eoup^  resisting  the  treacherous  sedue* 
tions  of  a  return  carriage  to  Freyburg; 
whose  mendacious  driver  threatens  us 
with  missing  the  train  to  Berne,  He 
says  this  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  as  if 
he  already  enjoyed  in  prospect  our 
vezation  at  having  refused  his  oflar, 
and  pities  our  r^ientance  when  too  late. 
He  fldso  atdra  for  the  use  of  his  one-horee 
vehicle  a  heavier  payment  than  the 
diUgenoe  fore  turns  out  to  be.  Vage* 
bond  of  a  voitttrier!  Try  your  grioe 
and  your  gibes  on  more  docile  eani 
We  put  omselves,  together  with  the 
other  baggage,  in  the  hands  of  the  Boat 
Office,  in  confidant  expectation  of  beios 
duly  delivered. 

Along  the  road  our  eyes  are  delighted 
with  ol^cts  to  which  the  panting  yonn^ 
FreybDTger  would  pay  no  attantion  in 
his  rapid  course.  Would  he  notice 
that  pretty  purple  Salvia  peq>ing  out 
in  patches  over  the  pasture-ground? 
Would  he  care  for  the  familiar  frutt* 
trees,  just  passing  from  blcesom  to  truit» 
(it  was  the  22nd  of  June),  however  lux- 
uriant—for the  apple,  pear,  and  noble 
walnut-trees  whioi  stiid  this  rich  pro- 
ductive countrv  ?  He  might  look  witb 
longing  at  the  blue  masses  of  mountein 
rising  in  the  distance  as  we  advance; 
but,  poor  lad,  it  is  scarcely  likely  tlnil 
he  saw,  as  we  do,  tiirifty  plots  of  tobaeoo- 
plants,  considertng  that  Amerioe  bed 
not  yet  sent  us  any. 

The  psoaliar  situation  of  Freyburig 
is  known  to  the  world  through  innin 
merable   pidanal  illustrations.      3te 
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arth  hu  gaped  -wido,  fanning  an  enar- 
moiiB  lent,  perhaps  swaUowing  aome- 
thing,  perhaps  nothing:  for  the  rock 
may  have  fiimply  cracked  open,  like 
mod  that  liee  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
dq[)th  of  the  original  abyai,  before  Swit- 
lerknd  iras  colonized  by  its  present 
inhabihuita*  may  have  been  very  great 
iadeed;  but  it  has  long  since  been  Slled 
up  to  a  certain  level  by  stones  and 
g^vel  iRonght  down  by  the  eurrent 
oifthcSaane  or  Serine.  [Almost  eveiy 
item  of  topography  hereabouts  has 
two  names,  one  German  and  another 
FfBDch.]  Therefore,  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  perpendicular  chasm  is  the  bed, 
not  of  a  river,  bat  of  a  broad  torrent 
(one  of  the  numanwis  contributon  to 
the  success  of  that  popular  magazine, 
the  Bfaine),  which  increaaeB  the  diffl- 
colty  of  crossing  over  from  one  wall  of 
rack  to  the  wall  opposite. 

On  the  edge  of  one  wall  the  city  of 
Freybuig  hangar  a  natural  fortress  pro- 
tected by  such  a  ditch  and  nunnut  as 
were  never  yet  made  Inr  human  hands. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  the  fiarine 
is  overarched  by  an  old  stone  bridge 
which  satisfied  our  ancestors;  but  18dl 
epened  a  suspension  bridge  of  wider 
span  than  our  Henai  Br^ge,  but  so 
much  lighter  and  less  solid  in  oonatruc- 
tioo,  hm^  with  such  cobweb  wires,  that 
it  is  impassible  to  traverse  it  in  a  heavy- 
kden  omnibus  without  thinking  of  the 
fionsequenees  of  fidline  170  feet  plump 
down,  and  being  thaiusful  on  touching 
term  firma.  Bngineers  may  be  assured 
«f  its  stability;  but  unlearned  passeugeis 
dread  its  gmng  way  one  of  tnese  duys. 
If  ever  I  ereas  it  again,  it  shall  be  on 
foot,  and  when  not  laden  with  carnages 
either.  The  bridge,  however,  is  a  great 
SMing  of  time^  even  if  it  threaten  to 
ahoiteii  your  days.  You  can  now  cross 
in  two  minutes,  and  at  a  level,  the  pro- 
finad  hoUow  which  took  an  hour  to 
deBcend  and  mount  again  by  pasting 
over  the  cnciflat  bridge. 

1840  opened  a  ahowier,  stronger,  and 
still  aoro  elevated  suspension  bridge 
over  the  valley  of  Gutterou,  a  lateral 
lent  brandling  out  of  the  main  grand 
chaem.  As  yon  ait  and  restore  yourself 
at  the  Zshnagen  Hotel,  you  can  see 
and  admire^  between  eaoh  navoury 
aotthfol,  all  these  objeots  grouped  to- 
gether ia  picturesque  harmony,  on  the 
gmodsst  scale,  aaa  with  the  brightest 
oeioving.  The  railway  from  I^^xbr 
aftids  excellent  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ing the  view  and  the  fleshpols  of  Frey- 
hiu)r.  The  fare  ia  but  trifling;  and 
fionday  exoozBionista  wtum  the  same 
anaoiag  with  dteliishtod  eyes  and  satis- 
iadatomaefas. 


We  justly  boast  of  the  verdure  of 
England ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  does 
not  yield  to  the  verdure  of  BwitBsrhmd. 
The  magnitude  of  the  picture  also  tells 
upon  your  imagination.  Cabinet  gems 
are  not  to  be  despised;  but  they  &de 
and  shrink  away  beside  the  gnmdcnr 
of  a  Raphael  cartoon  or  a  Hoiaee 
Yemet  fresco.  Moreover,  in  a  moon- 
tainous  country  like  this,  bad  vreather 
is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil ;  it  some- 
times surprises  you  vrith  the  most  sob- 
lime  and  magnificent  efiectL  White 
we  are  complaining  of  rain  at  Freybuig, 
we  suddenly  behold  this  masterpit'oe  of 
landscape  composition  overarched  bj 
one  complete  unbroken  rainbow  resting 
on  an  inky  cloud  behind ;  while  all  the 
foreground,  the  bridges,  the  leafy  heights, 
the  quaint  old  buildings,  and  tiie  team- 
ing blue-rushing  Sarine,  are  brought 
out  by  a  sunset  of  Bengal  fires. 

With  the  situation  dl  Freybnrg  oom- 
pare  that  of  Berne.  It  is  a  picked  spot* 
selected  out  of  a  thousand  localities 
where  a  town  of  importance  might  be 
built  It  is  neither  spacious  nor  ocm- 
venient,  but  it  is  safe,  being  an  elevated 
promontory  or  narrow  kn^ue  of  load, 
round  the  south,  east,  and  north  sidra 
of  which  flows  the  river  Aar,  whidi 
afterwards  swallows  the  waters  «f  the 
Sarine,  to  be  swallowed  in  turn  by  the 
great  engulpher,  the  Bhine.  Bema, 
&erefore  (before  any  bridge  was  buiH), 
was  aooessible  only  on  one  side,  from 
behind.  Its  strength  was  consequently 
great  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  military 
appliances  available  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yean  ago. 

Such  sites  of  towns  are  a  sumnaiy 
of  the  spirit  which  has  reigned  in  Swit- 
zerland fur  ages  past— of  independence, 
nationality, and  resistance  to  oppression. 
It  breaks  out  in  every  form  of  art  and 
literature;  on  coins  and  medals,  in 
public  amusements,  in  popular  songs. 
It  has  canonized  the  memory  of  William 
Tell.  It  gives  us  statues;  of  Rhodolnh 
von  Erlach,  the  viotnrions  leader  of  lae 
battle  of  Laupen,  where  leas  than  7,0QD 
Bernese  sddiers  routed  90,090  enemiea ; 
of  Arnold  von  Winkel,  one  of  the  fore- 
fiithers  who  won  the  jewel  of  indepen- 
dence with  their  blood.  It  takes  shape, 
and  fires  the  mind,  in  modem  pietores ; 
witness  that  stirring  gem  in  the  Bath 
Museum  of  Geneva,  where  the  oppres- 
sor's agent  is  come  to  seize  the  poMantls 
oxen,  leaving  the  land  untilled. 

The  Swiss  peaaant  does  not  dream  of 
lEury  visits  and  wiUs-of-th&wisp ;  but 
he  peoples  the  mountain  gorge  with 
Ossianic  fonns,  with  phantoms  that 
stalk  along  ehid  in  mail,  armed  with 
cross  bow,  Doofcler,  and  spear,  ezhorting 
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their  postrrity  to  mflintnin  the  old  ab- 
horrence of  fortitrn  lK)n(i;^tr«'.  Suoh  an 
obstiDale  show  of  in(l«^|KTnl«tRv  is  the 
more  striking  fr(>ra  liiniinji:  it  disj)lay«Hl 
by  a  nation  which,  altogcthor,  conaista 
of  only  a  handful  of  men  whom  the  anny 
of  France  believe  they  could  swallow  at 
a  meal.  We  bt»hold  here  a  population 
leastlian  that  of  I^ondon,  nunicly,  under 
two  millions  and  a  1ml f,  defying  every 
and  all  oppressors  in  a  way  that  almost 
makes  us  smile  as  it  we  saw  Jack  de- 
fying the  Giant.  Jack,  however,  is 
sublime  rather  than  ridiculous.  If  needs 
must,  he  will  go  out  to  the  struggle 
(beardless  or  greybearded  with  etjual 
ardour),  to  try  whether  the  rifle  will 
not  check  the  advance  of  intruding 
strangers.  Antipathy  to  French  rule 
is  as  strong  in  French  Switzerland 
(where  the  spoken  language  and  many 
of  the  special  customs  are  French)  as 
in  cantons  where  French  is  Greek  to 
the  inhabitants. 

While  hunting  after  scenes  and  sites, 
it  vrill  be  wise  to  take  warning  by  the 
fetal  accidents  which  occur  amidst  the 
Alps  almost  every  summer.  Switzer- 
land occupies  a  certain  small  space  on 
the  map  of  Europe :  but  practically, 
Switzerland  is  duplicate.  There  are  two 
Switzerlands,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
the  accessible  and  the  hard  of  access; 
Switzerland  on  earth  and  Switzerland 
in  the  clouds.  The  one  may  be  agree- 
ably journeyed  through  by  ladies,  elderly 
folk,  and  quiet  people  in  general ;  the 
other  is  the  haunt  of  chamois-hunters 
and  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Still  there  is  an  attractive  mid-region 
(allowing  a  near  approach  to  and  a 
closer  view  of  forbidden  spots  and  un- 
attainable wonders),  which  may  be 
visited  irithout  imprudence  by  persons 
who  will  relinquish  perilous  ascents  and 
passages  whicQi,  even  if  accomplished, 
lead  to  no  useful  result,  either  practical 
or  scientific,  but  merely  add  to  the 
tourist's  capital  of  brag.  Very  good  in- 
dications to  these  wilder  and  yet  not  too 
hazardous  scenes  aie  given  in  Biideker's 
excellent  Manual.  Th^  are  well  worth 
seeing;  for  description  fails  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  effect  of  grand 
motmtain  scenery.  While  gazing  at  it, 
yon  experience  a  combination  of  sensual 
giatifioation  to  the  e^  and  intellectual 
excitement  to  the  mind,  which  can  no 
more  be  described  in  words  than  certain 
tastos  or  certain  bodily  sensations. 

The  rocky  wilderness  is  ofton  ren- 
dered comfortable  by  the  wooden  hotels 
which  are  on  the  increase.  Some  of 
them  are  by  no  means  small ;  they  are 
not  houses,  but  thiee-deoker  arkst  built 
to  xemain  on  dry  land  instead  of  floating. 


Th' y  are  fihips  which  arc  not  prw-mj*, 
aiui  wheie  there  is  no  chance  of  l)emg 
dniwnoil.  The  rooms  are  cabins,  w^pn- 
raU-'il  from  the  other  cabins  by  W(»oden 
|)artitions ;  the  ceilings  are  diaphrainn:^ 
of  wood.  Though  you  do  not  hear  tlie 
sea-waves  splash,  you  may  often  li>t<»n 
to  the  waters  niishing  and  the  winds 
roaring  in  the  rigging  aloft,  i.  e.,  in  the 
bnxid  expanse  of  roof,  weathercocks, 
and  spouts.  These  arks,  too,  are  bal- 
lasted, like  other  vessels,  with  tl)c 
difference  that  the  load  of  stones  is 
placed  aloft  instead  of  in  the  hold, 
without  fear  of  making  the  ship  cap- 
size. Amongst  the  Alps,  there  is  no- 
thing like  wood;  everything  (except 
teakettles  and  fryingpans)  is  supposed 
capable  of  being  made  of  wood.  Wooden 
houses,  with  wooden  walls  and  wooden 
roofs,  shelter  men  who  eat  with  wooden 
spoons  and  forks,  and  whose  virtues  are 
recorded  on  wooden  gravestones.  A 
Swiss  dandy  will  even  show  his  pa- 
triotism by  wearing  wooden  buttons  on 
his  Sunday  clothes. 

When  the  carri&ge-road  ceases  in  the 
Alps,  there  are  two  safe  ways  of  tra- 
velling further :  on  foot,  and  in  chairs 
carried  by  relays  of  men.  The  latter  is 
expensive,  and  will  hardly  be  employed 
for  long  distances.  Saddle-horses  and 
mules  are  to  be  had  in  plenty.  They 
will  often  carry  you  well  and  safely, 
but  will  occasionally  fail  you  at  the 
most  critical  point,  especially  if  you  are 
not  used  to  their  ways  and  weaknesses. 
When  the  stream  of  tourists  is  at  its 
fullest  rush,  a  horse  which  has  per- 
formed a  £iir  journey  in  harness  and 
has  been  so  employed  for  weeks  with 
no  rest  but  rainy  days,  will  be  taken  out 
of  a  carriage,  fitted  with  a  saddle,  and 
forthwith  placed  at  your  service.  What 
can  you  ezpect  from  such  a  hack  as 
that? 

Go,  therefore,  on  foot,  and  with  a 
guide,  if  you  are  alone,  however  un- 
necessarr  the  guide-books  may  state 
him  to  oe,  and  however  easy  to  find 
the  way  may  appear.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  lose  jour  direction ;  even  if  you 
regain  it,  it  is  a  great  loss  of  time.  And 
if  you  are  caught  in  a  mist,  alone,  who 
knows  whither  you  may  wander  ?  Sup- 
posing that  you  want  no  guide  to  con- 
duct you  over  the  mountoin,  stiU  be 
will  act  as  your  domestic  and  com- 
panion ;  will  cany  your  koapsaok  and 
tiag ;  wUl  help  you  to  rare  plants,  and 
teach  you  topography.  But  wherever, 
or  with  whomsoever  you  go,  let  nothing 
induce  jou  to  set  foot  on  snow. 

There  is  one  point  over  which  we 
have  no  control — the  weather.  It  may 
not   always  suit  our   tiavelling  con- 
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Teoienoe  that  donda  ahonld  congregate 
and  duster  aboat  the  Alps,  laying  tneir 
mdj  heads  together,  to  contrive  which 
mall  most  TezatiooBly  thwart  the 
tourist :  but  it  is  some  excose  for  the 
delinquents  that  they  haye  to  sapply 
s  long  length  of  European  river  witn 
inter.  Fruioe  and  Germany  would  be 
in  a  aad  condition  if  yisitors  to  the 
Oberland  might  safely  take  no  thought 
of  nmbrellas  and  overcoats. 

In  a  plain  country,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  we  have  an  atmosphere.  We 
bnathe,  as  we  ought  to  digest,  un- 
ooDflcioosly;  the  rain  £bJ1s,  we  do  not 
tnmble  ourselves  whence ;  it  waters  our 
pirdens  or  spoils  our  clothes,  and  that 
18  all  we  think  about  it  Although  the 
clouds  may  compel  us  to  call  for  candles 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
they  screen  no  familiar  object  from  our 
view.  They  do  not  veil  tlie  Corinthian 
Club  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
nor  prevent  us  from  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  neighbour  Ackerman's  hay- 
cocks. 

In  a  mountainous  country  it  is  other- 
wise. The  atmosphere  forces  itself 
upon  your  notice,  whether  you  will  or 
no.  Vou  can  neither  forgA  it  nor 
%nore  its  influences.  You  are  next- 
ooor  neighbour  to  the  clouds,  and  tiiey 
treat  you  with  a  neighbour's  &miliarity. 
They  come  down  upon  you  when  you 
least  expect,  and  sometimes  make 
a  longer  stay  than  absolute  polite- 
ness requires.  They  do  not  always 
agree  amongst  themselves,  one  standing 
stock-still,  pinned  to  a  peak  or  clinging 
for  leagues  to  a  broad  hill  side,  while 
another  will  drift  forward  on  its  wny. 
One  cloud  will  rise  while  another  will 
fiUl ;  one  will  slowly  glide  to  the  left, 
while  another  persists  in  proceeding  to 
the  right  All  which  would  be  no 
great  a£&ir  of  yours,  if  they  simply 
niinded  their  own  business;  but  when 


they  shut  eyery  landmark  out  of  sight 
block  up  your  road,  betray  von  into 
danger,  and  wrap  you  in  a  chilly  wind- 
ing-sheet the  matter  becomes  serious, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  utterly  depriving 
you  of  the  pleasing  prospects  at  which 
you  have  been  delightea  to  gaze.  A 
mountain  gorge  then  becomes  a  witches* 
caldron  in  which  envious  mists  and 
baleful  spells  are  brewed.  The  wind 
often  achieves  the  feat  of  blowing  hot 
and  cold  at  once,  placing  the  traveller 
in  a  painful  dilemma  whether  to  keep 
on  his  cloak  or  throw  it  ott.  Amidst 
mountains,  the  atmosphere  will  take 
you  prisoner;  and  even  when  it  does 
not  do  so  actually,  will  show  yoa 
boundaries  which  are  not  easy  or  ob- 
vious to  pass.  You  feel  in  the  condition 
of  a  fish  in  a  pond,  with  air  instead  of 
water  for  your  native  element.  Aroond 
you  is  a  wall  of  steep  and  lofty  rock» 
down  which  the  clouds  have  dropped 
more  than  half- way,  forming  a  nusty, 
fleecy  ceiling.  You  cannot  climb 
through  them  to  escape ;  you  cannot 
bore  a  tunnel  through  the  hills,  nor 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  to  escape. 
It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  be- 
lieve yourself  caught  and  settled  for 
life  in  an  airy  aquarium.  You  begin 
to  get  frightened  at  peaks  and  passes, 
and  to  sigh  for  the  freedom  of  the  open 
plain. 

After  all,  the  truest  philosophy  is  to 
take  a  rainy  day  coolly  and  without  loss 
of  temper,  not  only  making  the  best  of  a 
bod  matter,  but  contriving  that  it  should 
be  anything  but  bad.  A  wet  day 
allows  you  to  rest  your  limbs  and  re- 
view your  recollections,  to  write  to 
friends  and  work  up  journals.  It 
authorises  you  to  convert  passing  fiices- 
into  personal  acquaintances,  sometimes 
friends.  I  have  even  known  a  spell  of 
rain  result  in — ^what  do  you  think? — 
matrimony  I 
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THE  date  of  the  death  of  Char- 
leinacnic  is  coeval  with  the 
date  of  the  death  of  tlie  empire 
he  had  constmcted.  The  many 
and  iincoiiK^nial  nationalities  which 
liis  hand  had  united,  be.LC.in  to 
show  them  elvcs  di^tin'v•t,  so  soon 
as  the  p:ra>p  which  hail  licld  them 
was  loo.^cufd.  Louis  le  Debo- 
nair, the  immediate  sncccssor  of 
Charlemaj2:ne,  Ihiding  himself  un- 
equal to  the  burden  his  father  had 
borne,  commenced  that  system  of 
dividinp:  the  emjnro  anDiiirst  his 
children,  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  EurojK'an  kinpjdoms  of  the 
Middle  Ajros.  The  partition  of  the 
empire  be^^at  division  of  allegiance, 
and  the  sovereignty  wliich  was  at- 
tributed to  the  head  of  the  reigning 
fomily  existed  but  in  name,  until  it 
was  finally  abrogated,  in  843,  by  the 
treiity  of  Verdun. 

The  example  of  Louis  was  followed 
by  his  descendants ;  so  that  within 
one  hmidred  and  forty  years  of  the 
time  when  Leo  III.  placal  the  im- 
perial crown  on  the  head  of  Charle- 
magne, the  unity  of  the  Western 
Empire  was  totally  destroyed.  Tho 
tliirds  ot  the  empire  to  which  tho 
three  sons  of  Louis  succeeded,  had, 
witliin  that  period,  become  split  up 
into  numerous  petty  states,  profess- 
ing or  denying  their  dependence  on 
some  larger  state,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances dictated.  But  the  war- 
riors who  ruled  these  smaller  dis- 
tricts preferred  to  hold  their 
dominions  of  God  and  their  sword, 
to  recognizing  even  the  titular  supre- 
macy of  any  one  of  their  neighbours. 
By  constant  warfare,  and  by  occa- 
sional treaties,  the  successful  princes 
gradually  acquired  such  a  dominion 
as  enabled  them  to  erect  their  prin- 
cipalities into  kingdoms,  and  to  es- 
tablish themselves  as  indei)cndent 
sovereigns.  From  these  Ix^ginnings 
came  tho  kingdoms  established  by 
two  successful  soldiers,  out  of  what 
was  then  called  Burgundy,  and 
comprised  the  provinces  between 
the  Ehone  and  the  Alps,  with 
Francho  Comte,  and  part  of  Switzer- 


land. Tliese  kingdoms  were  cabled 
resj-jcctively  Provence  and  Traiis- 
Jurane  Burgundy.  The  latter,  and 
smaller,  was  early  absorKxl  in  the 
former,  and  the  two  tmitcd  were 
calloil  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  whii-h 
cxi^ted  as  an  independent  stale  from 
933  till  1032,  when  Kudolph  III. 
beipieathed  it  to  the  emperor  Con- 
rad II.  The  sovereignty  was,  how- 
ever, merely  nominal ;  and  the  lords 
of  the  coimtry  soon  began  to  rep  at 
on  a  smaller  scale  what  had  l)cen  doce 
by  the  lords  before  them.  They  niri  le 
their  fiefe  independent,  and  sh(V)k 
off  the  semblance  of  an  authority 
which  their  suj>erior  was  unable  to 
enforce.  One  of  these  lords  was  the 
Lord  of  Vienne,  whoso  family,  in  ti:e 
course  of  a  few  generations,  l>ecame 
absolute  masters  of  aa  entire  pro- 
vince, to  which  they  gave  tho  name 
of  Dauphin6,  a  name  suggested  by 
their  victorious  crest,  a  dolphin. 
Tho  lord,  or  dauphin,  Humbert  do 
Vienne,  the  last  of  his  family,  Inning 
without  heirs,  in  1349  bequeathed 
his  lordship  to  Charles,  grandson  of 
Philip  of  ValoLs,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  should  be  governed  as  a 
distinct  county,  and  not  bo  incor- 
porated in  tho  kingdom  of  France. 
PhiUp,  by  an  '  ordonnance '  issued 
in  1356,  declared  that  Dauplun^ 
should  bo  an  appanage  of  the  French 
cro^vn,  in  the  hands  of  the  heir 
apparent,  who  was  t;;  govern  it  ac- 
cording to  its  ancient  laws,  and  was 
to  take  the  title  of  dauphin  as  first 
in  liis  addition. 

In  the  year  1476  there  was  livin^T, 
at  six  leagues  from  Grenol>le,  in 
Dauphine,  a  family  of  as  ancient 
lineage  as  the  Lords  of  Vienne  thcm- 
selves—tho  family  of  Du  Terrail, 
Seigneurs  do  Bayard.  They  had 
been  lords  of  the  soil  during  at  least 
two  djTiasties,  and  had  shed  their 
blood  freely  in  the  quarrels  of  each. 
Their  sacrifices  for  tho  House  of 
Vienne  were  made  too  obscurely  to 
obtain  a  lasting  record ;  but  history 
still  relates  how  a  Bayard  fell  fight- 
ing at  Poitiers,  when  the  father  of 
tho  first  dauphin  was  taken  prisoner; 
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bovtiitt  BajBzd'fl  son  met  dealh  at 
Cs^;  md  how,  again,  his  son  was 
siajn  on  Ihe  field  of  Monilh^. 
Eadi  eminently  loyal  and  eminently 
IxaTe,  their  qnaUties  seem  to  have 
beonne  intoifiified  hy  descending. 
AymoQ  da  Tenail,  son  of  the  last 
oamed,  haying  covered  himself  with 
woondis  in  tiSie  wars  of  Louis  XL, 
somTed  \o  see  the  family  bravery 
and  loyalty  reproduced  and  mag* 
nified  in  the  i)er8on  of  his  own  son, 
the  erep-memorable  Chevalier  Bar 
jBid— the  Good  Enight,  sans  pour 
et6ni8Teproch& 

The  materials  lor  the  acooont  of 
this  illtistrions  man,  as  given  in  the 
following  pages,  have  been  collected 
from  the  midennentioned  works: 
the  histcny  of  him  by  the  'Loyal 
Serritenr,'  who  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  Bayard's  secretary,  being  that 
to  which  I  am  most  largely  indebted. 

1. '  La  ti^joyeow  et  trte-plaisonte  hiatoim 
compost  par  le  loyal  seiriteor,  des 
£ut«)  gcsfceS)  triomphes  et  prouessea 
da  W  cheralier,  sans  paour  et  sans 
Rprouche,  le  gentil  Seigneur  de 
Bayart'  Also  set  forth  in  Engli^ 
by  Mr.  Kindeidey,  in  1848. 

2.'Histoire  du  Cheralier  Bayard— et  de 
plasieuTs  choses  memoraUes  advenues 
ea  France,  Italie,  Espagne,  et  en  Pays 
Bas,  da  rfegne  des  Roys  Charles  VIII., 
Looyx  XII.,  et  Francois  1.,  depuis 
I'an  1489  josqaes  ^  1524/  Paris, 
1616. 

3.'L«  g«t«  ensemUe  la  Tie  da  prenlx 
Chevalier  Bayard ;  Archlres  curieuscs 
de  Thistoire  de  France  depais  Louis 
XL  jusqulk  Louis  XVIII/  Paris, 
1834-40. 

Aymon  du  Terrail,  being  near  his 
^d,  ivas  anxious  to  see  his  four  sons 
Bet  forth  in  the  world,  before  death 
should  overtake  him.  He  therefore 
took  an  occasion  to  call  them  before 
jiim^and  inquired  of  each  the  calling 
1^0  most  dcaied.  The  choice  of  the 
eldest  was  to  remain  with  his  father 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  to 
snccccd  him  in  rendering  laithful 
«^ice  to  their  lord,  the  dauphin. 
The  third  and  fourth  elected  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  God  and  His 
church,  and  were  respectively  taken 
in  charge  by  their  uncles,  the  Abbot 
\\  Esuay,  near  Lyons,  and  the  good 
i>iihop  of  Grenoble.      Pierre,  the 


second  son^  aoswered  his  ft^er^a 
question  in  these  words:  'My  lord 
and  fEither,  much  as  filial  love  con- 
strains me  to  forget  everything,  in 
order  to  wait  on  you  to  the  end  of 
your  life;  yet,  having  enrooted  in 
my  heart  the  fine  traits  which  you. 
duly  recite  of  the  noble  men  of  days 
past,  particularly  of  those  of  our 
own  house,  I  will  be,  if  it  pleases 
you,  of  the  same  profession  as  your- 
self and  your  predecessors — ^that  of 
arms ;  for  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others 
I  most  desire ;  and  I  hope,  with  the 
aid  of  God's  grace,  not  to  dishonour 
you.' 

The  good  old  man  answered,  with 
tears:  'My  child, may  God's  grace 
be  with  thee !  Already  thou  dost  re- 
semble in  fiice  and  figure  thy  grand* 
&ther,  who  was  in  his  time  one  of 
the  most  accomphsbed  knights  in 
Christendom.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
further  thy  wishes.'  Next  day, 
Aymon  du  Terrail  sent  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  good  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  whose  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity were  only  equalled  by  his 
manly  piety,  to  beg  a  visit  to  the 
ch&toiu.  The  bishop  set  out  at 
once,  and  found  his  brother-in-law 
seated  iu  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire* 
*  as  old  men  are  wont.'  The  deci- 
sion of  Pierre  to  become  a  soldier 
was  tiien  communicated  to  his 
uncle,  whose  advice  was  asked  as 
to  whither  the  youth  should  be  sent^ 
in  order  to  learn  his  profession. 

Some  gentlemen  who  were  pre- 
sent recommended  his  being  sent  to 
the  King  of  France;  others  to  the 
fiunily  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  bishop's 
voice  prevailed,  in  favour  of  Ins 
being  offered  as  a  page  to  Duko 
Charles  of  Savoy.  Measures  wore 
immediately  taken.  The  bishop  sent 
that  very  day  for  his  tailor  to  bring 
velvet,  satin,  and  other  requisites  for 
the  boy's  equipment  The  tailor 
came,  and  worked  all  night,  so  that 
next  morning  all  was  ready. 

Pierre,  dressed  out  in  his  fine 
clothes,  and  mounted  on  a  spirited 
charger— also  provided  by  his  gene- 
rous uncle— set  forth  with  him  for 
Chambery,  where  Duke  Charles  lay. 
Before  leaving  ho  sought  and  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing.  His 
good  motlier,  to  whom  ho  owed  so 
much,  took  fiuewell  of  him  in  theso 
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words :  '  Pierre,  my  fricn*.!,  yon  are 
going  to  serve  a  gentle  prince.  I 
charge  you  to  observe  three  thinirs, 
which  if  you  do,  be  assured  you  will 
prosper.  The  first  is,  that  l>efoi*e  all 
things  you  love,  fear,  and  serve  God, 
never  offending  Him  if  possible ;  for 
it  is  He  who  creati»d  us,  in  whom  wo 
live,  and  who  will  save  us;  and 
without  Him  and  His  grace  we  can 
do  no  good  thing  in  this  world. 
Every  morning  and  every  evening 
commit  yourself  to  Him,  and  He 
will  aid  you.  The  second  is,  that 
you  bo  gentle  and  co\u*teou8  to  all, 
putting  away  all  pride.  Eschew 
evil  speaking  and  falsehood.  Be 
sober  and  temperate.  X'lee  envy,  for 
it  is  an  odious  vice.  Be  neither  a 
flatterer  nor  an  informer ;  for  such 
people  seldom  come  to  good.  Bo 
true  and  loyal  in  word  and  deed. 
Keep  your  promise.  Succour  poor 
widows  and  orphans,  and  God  will 
recompense  it  you.  The  third  thing 
is,  that  of  the  goods  w^hich  God 
Bhall  give  you,  you  be  charitable  to 
the  poor  and  needy ;  fur  to  give  for 
His  sake,  makes  no  man  poor ;  and 
take  this  from  me,  my  child,  that  the 
alms  you  give  will  profit  you  in 
body  and  soul.  Tliis  is  all  I  have  to 
charge  you;  I  am  persuaded  that 
your  father  and  I  shall  not  long  sur- 
Tive ;  God  grant  that  w^liile  we  live 
we  may  always  have  a  good  report 
of  you.* 

From  such  a  father  and  mother  as 
Pierre  had,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
there  should  spring  so  true  a  man 
and  so  valiant  a  soldier  as  was  the 
'Good  Knight,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.' 

Duke  Charles  gladly  accepted  the 
present  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
and  before  the  boy  had  been  six 
months  in  his  service,  loved  him  as 
his  own  son.  For  there  was  neither 
page  nor  lord  who  could  in  all  things 
compare  with  him.  He  leaped, 
wrestled,  threw  the  bar,  and  put  his 
horse  through  all  his  paces,  so  as 
none  could  excel  him. 

One  day.  Bayard  being  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  Duke  Charles  set 
out  to  visit  the  chivalrous  Charles 
VIII.,  who  was  holding  jousts,  and 
tournaments,  and  other  festivities, 
at  Lyons.  Bayard  of  course  accom- 
panied him,  and  attracted  miiTa:sal 


admiration  by  I  lis  noble  bearing,  and 
by  the  excellent  manner  in  which  ho 
managed  his  horse.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Lord  de  Ligny,  who 
si>oke  in  the  king's  presence  of  the 
address  of  Duke  Charles*  page,  the 
duke  offered  to  make  the  king  a  pre- 
sent of  Bayard,  at  the  same  time 
commending  him  warmly  to  tho 
royal  notice.  The  king  thanked  tho 
duke,  and  desired  to  sec  the  youth 
perform  some  of  his  exercises.  Ac- 
cordingly, Bayard  appeared,  splen- 
didly mounted,  in  the  meadow  of  E«?- 
nay,  whither  the  king  had  appointed 
to  come ;  and  so  charmed  him  by  the 
ease  and  skill  with  which  he  put  his 
horse  through  the  most  difficult 
evolutions,  that  Charles  cried  out, 
*  Truly,  cousin,  it  is  impossible  to 
manage  a  horse  better ;  I  shall  not 
wait  till  you  give  me  your  page  and 
his  horse,  but  beg  them  of  you.' 

So  Bayard  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  the  Lord 
de  Ligny,  a  seigneur  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  one  very  highly  esteemed 
by  liis  master. 

On  his  reaching  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, the  Lord  do  Ligny  dischargetl 
him  from  pagehood,  and  appointed 
him  of  his  company. 

Shortly  after  tliis  event,  Charles 
YIII.  being  again  at  Lyons,  Sla'^tcr 
Claude  de  Vaudray,  a  Burgundian 
gentleman,  well  skilled  in  the  science 
of  war,  proclaimed  a  passage  of 
arms,  and  suspended  his  shields  for 
all  who  chose,  to  touch. 

Bayard,  walking  one  day  with  his 
companion  and  late  fellow-page, 
Bellabre,  came  up  to  the  shields, 
and  observing  them,  said  how  gladly 
he  would  touch  them  if  only  he 
knew  how  to  procure  armour  and 
horses,  for,  said  he,  '  a  great  desire 
has  seized  me  to  touch  Master 
Claude's  shields,  in  order  that  I 
may  have  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
arms.' 

Said  Bellabre:  'My  friend,  are 
these  your  thoughts?  Have  you 
not  your  uncle,  the  fat  abbot  of 
Esnay  ?  I  vow  we  will  go  to  him, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  the  money, 
we'll  take  his  cross  and  his  mitie ; 
but  I  think  when  he  knows  your 
wish  he  will  give  it  wilhngly.' 

Upon  this  Bayaid  touched  tho 
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shields,  and  the  report  of  his  Imving 
done  so  spread  rapidly  through 
Lyons.  The  Lord  do  Ligny  was 
delighted,  and  told  the  news  to  the 
king,  who  also  expressed  his  satis- 
&ctoL  'We  sludl  see  what  will 
come  of  it/  said  De  Ligny;  'he  is 
yotmg  yet  to  stand  the  blows  of 
Vas^Bt  Claude.' 

Bayaid,  accompanied  by  Bellabre, 
set  off  to  the  Abbot  of  Esnay,  and 
though  at  first  rebuked  for  pre* 
smnption  in  tonching  the  shields, 
and  told  that  the  alms  of  the  abbey 
irere  for  the  service  of  God,  not  for 
jousts  and  tonmamenta,  came  away 
with  (me  hnndrod  crowns  to  bay 
him  two  horses,  and  an  order  to  the 
abbof  8  agent  to  supply  clothes  and 
aocoatrements.  The  order  being 
gGDenJ,  and  not  restricting  the 
agent  to  any  precise  amoimt.  Bayard 
got  eight  hundred  francs  out  of  the 
man,  to  the  great  hoiror  of  his 
nncle,  who,  it  seemed,  did  not  con- 
template spending  more  than  eighty, 
or  at  most,  a  hundred  francs.  'How- 
erer,'  says  the  chronicle,  '  the  abbot 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  digest  his 
inath  as  best  be  could.' 

The  tournament  was  maintained 
^th  bravery  and  spirit,  and  all  the 
knights  did  well;  but  tJicre  was  no 
man  during  the  whole  contest  who 
surpassed  the  youthful  Bayard, 
ei^ier  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
And  he  won  the  praises  of  the 
ladies  of  Lyons;  for  as  he  passed 
along  the  lists,  after  having  done 
his  devoir,  with  his  vizor  up,  and 
blnshmg,  the  ladies  honour^  him 
by  saying,  'Look  at  this  bashful 
sbipling,  he  has  done  better  than 
all  the  others.'  At  supper,  the  king 
complimented  the  Lord  de  Ligny 
upon  the  courage  and  address  of 
his  pupil;  and  hearing  the  story  of 
the  abbot  and  his  crowns,  laughed 
heartily,  as  did  all  the  company. 

Boon  after  the  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment, the  Lord  de  Ligny  sent  Bayard 
to  join  the  garrison  in  Picsurdy, 
whither  he  went,  loaded  with  pre* 
sentB  from  the  king  himself,  from 
his  kind  master,  and  from  many  of 
the  nobles  of  the  court. 

On  arriving  at  Ayre,  the  young 
gentleman  was  warmly  greeted  by 
his  comrades  in  arms,  and,  at  their 
earaest  solicitation,  agreed  to  hold 
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ft  tonmay  under  the  walb  of  the 
town.  The  terms  of  the  toumay 
were  drawn  out  by  himselfl  A 
bracelet  of  gold,  of  thirty  crowni^ 
weight,  and  a  diamond  worth  forty 
crowns,  were  promised  to  those  who 
should  acquit  themselves  best  with 
the  lance  and  sword.  Forty-six  of 
the  most  &mous  men  at  anns  in 
Picardy  appeared  m  the  lists. 
Among  them  were  Bellabre,  who 
had  followed  closely  on  Bayard, 
Tartarin, '  a  very  stout  man  at  arms,' 
David  de  Fougar,  a  Scotch  captain, 
Tardieu,  a  valiant  gentleman  of  the 
garrison,  the  Bastard  de  Ghimay, 
and  many  others. " 

After  numerous  lances  had  been 
broken  in  the  best  possible  style, 
and  many  swords  had  been  snapped 
on  the  armour  of  the  km'ghts,  it 
was  agreed  by  all  the  spectators,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  judges,  that 
there  was  never  seen  a  day  of  better 
tilting  wit^  the  lance,  or  fighting 
with  the  sword.  And  thou^  each 
did  right  well,  the  best  were  the 
Good  Knight  and  Bellabre.  The 
toumay  was  followed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent supper  given  by  Bayard  to  the 
ladies,  who  afterwards  amused  them- 
selves with  dances  and  other  enter- 
tainments, 'so  that  it  struck  one 
hour  after  midnight  before  any  one 
flagg^.' 

Next  day  'it  was  late  enough 
before  the  fair  dames  were  weU 
awake,'  but  being  aroused  they 
went  to  mass,  after  which,  'you 
might  have  seen  the  young  gentle- 
men give  their  arms  to  the  ladies, 
and  conduct  them,  discoursing  of 
love  and  other  joyous  matters,  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Good  Enight,' 
where  they  dined.  After  dinner 
came  the  second  day's  performanco 
in  the  lists,  and  again  the  general 
voice  proclaimed  Bayard  to  have 
done  best  of  all  the  km'ghts.  Li 
consequence  of  this,  on  him  devolved 
the  honour  of  bestowing  liis  own 
prizes;  and  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  all  the  company,  he  ad« 
judged  the  prize  of  the  fii^t  day  to 
the  Lord  de  Bollabro,  and  that  of 
the  second  day  to  the  Lord  David 
of  Scotland. 

Bayard  remained  two  years  in 
Picardy,  universally  beloved  and 
honoured,  and  then  accompanied 
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the  Lord  de  Lipny  throiicrh  tlio 
BUCcesBful  cami>}ngn  of  Naples, 
greatly  distinguishing  In'ms'  If  at 
the  battle  of  Fornova,  wljcro  he  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him. 

Charles  VIII.  dying  in  1498,  was 
succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Louis  of 
Orleans,  who  revived  the  French 
claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  then 
held  tortiously  by  Ludovico  Sforza. 
"When  Fihppo  Maria,  the  l;ust  of  the 
Vificonti,  died  in  1447,  the  Ducliy 
of  Milan  was  claimed  by  the  then 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  riirlit  of  Valen- 
tine, his  mother,  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Viscx)nti,  who  became 
Duchess  of  Orleans  in  1389.  But 
Sforza  was  at  that  time  power- 
ful enough  to  seciu'e  himself  in  the 
duchy  which  he  had  usurped; 
and  •since  his  death,  the  policy  of 
the  French  king  had  Ik  en  to  allow 
the  assertion  of  his  riglit  by  force 
of  arms,  to  await  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  now  seemed  to  his  suc- 
cessor to  present  itself.  Louis  XII. 
accordingly  availed  himself  of  the 
dislike  manifested  in  the  duchy  for 
Ludovico,  who  was  usurping,  while 
pretending  to  care  for,  the  inteiests 
of  his  nephew,  and  contrived,  partly 
by  force,  partly  through  tlio  trea- 
chery of  Ludovico's  generals,  to 
get  possession  of  Milan,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  entire  duchy.  Lu- 
dovico fled  for  assistance  to  Maxi- 
milian, King  of  the  Romans. 

Bayard  accompanied  the  Fi*ench 
force  to  Milan,  and  when  Louis  re- 
turned to  France,  the  knight  took 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  old 
master,  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy. 
Here  he  found  his  first  and  only 
love,  married  to  the  Lord  de  Fluxas, 
the  superintendent  of  the  duke's 
hoosehold.  Fate  and  inevitable 
ciicumstances  had  separated  them, 
and  prevented  the  union  they  both 
had  hoped  for.  But  now  the  lady, 
who  was  fisunous  for  her  beauty  and 
powers  of  conyersation,  received 
ner  old  lover  graciously  and  court- 
eously, and  he,  in  all  loyalty  and 
with  strong  but  tempered  affoction, 
met  her  kmdness  as  became  a  man 
and  a  gentleman.  At  her  instance, 
the  Good  Knight  gave  a  toomay  at 
Caiignan,  and  begging  one  of  the 
lady's  sleeyes,  offered  it  and  a  ruby 
worth  one  hundred  dacata^  to  tb!» 
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knight  who  should  do  his  dev  >ir 
best.  Never  was  there  Ix'tter  tilt- 
ing nor  more  splendid  swordmim- 
sliip,  and  all  the  champioas  h>To 
themselves  so  well  that  the  com- 
pany was  much  gratified. 

By  general  consent  Bayard  was 
declared  victor,  but  he  declined  to 
receive  the  prize,  urging  that  all 
the  merit  belonged  to  the  Latly  de 
Fluxas,  who  had  given  her  sleeve 
for  a  reward.    The  Lord  de  FliLxas. 
knowing  the  honour  and  loyalty  of 
his  vdfe  and  of  the  Good  Knip'it, 
was  notliing  jealous  at  this  speuh, 
but  himself  bore  the  sleeve  to  tiio 
lady,  and  told  her  what  the  Lend 
de  Bayard   had  said.    AMiereupon 
she  declared  the  prize  to  be  due  to 
the  Lord  de  Mondragon,  who  had 
borne  himself  so  as  to  be  second 
only  to    Bayard.      After   tliis    tiie 
French  gentlemen  returned  to  tJitir 
garrisons,   where    they    soon    bad 
work  enough  to  do;  for  Ludovico 
Sforza  having  collected   troops  in 
Germany,  came  bock  and  succeeded 
in  retaking  the  city  of  jililan.    One 
day  the  Good  Ivnight,  who  was  in 
garrison  about  twenty  miles  frora 
Milan,  heard  that  John  Bcmaixlin 
Cazache,  a  brave  and  experienced 
soldier,  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
with     three     hundred     horseimu. 
Taking  forty  or  fifty  of  liis  com- 
panions  with   him,    Bayard    so<m 
found  the  enemy,  and  coramonctd 
a  furious  fight,  which   lasted  an 
hour,  when  the  Lombards  retreatid, 
fighting.      \Vhen  they  saw  tlum- 
selves  near  to  ^lilan,  they  rode  liani 
for  it,  closely  pursued  by  the  Freuch. 
The  Good  Knight  followed  them  so 
eagerly,  that  he   entered  the  city 
with  them,  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  Lord 
de  Cazache.    Ludovico  sent  for  the 
prisoner,  and  was  so  charmed  by 
his  noble  demeanour  and  bold  speech, 
that  he  at  once  liberated  him  with- 
out ransom,  and  sent  him  back  \rith 
a  herald,  to  tlie  French  army,  ^'ith 
the  subsequent  fate  of  Ludovico  after 
his  duchy  had  been  again  acquired 
for  the  French   crown,   we  have 
here  no  concern-     The  next  event 
of  importance  to  be  noticed  respect- 
ing Bayard,  occurred   during  the 
campaign  which  Louis  XIL  under^ 
took  £>r  the  purpose  of  assedictg 
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Idb  dsun  to  ihe  timme  of  Naples. 
The  knight  being  stationed  at 
Hooervjiie^  went  out  with  thirl^ 
jouDg  and  lesolute  eompanions,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy;  and  as  luck  would  have 
it,  soon  enooontered  a  body  of  forty 
ot  fifty  Spanish  gentlemen,  under 
the  Captain  Don  Alonzo  de  Soto- 
major,  who  had  started  from  Andrea 
on  a  similar  errand.  A  sharp  skir- 
mish eiusaed,  whicfa  lasted  half  an 
hoar,  when  the  Si)aniaids  who  re- 
mained aliye,  tiuned  and  fled, 
among  them  Don  Alonza  Bayard 
pursued^  and  called  aloud  to  the 
captain  to  turn,  saying,  'it  were  a 
great  shame  to  be  slain  fleeing/ 
On  this,  Don  Alonzo  stood  at  hay, 
and  the  two  knights  'exchanged 
fifty  bbwB  without  breathing.'  But 
all  would  not  do,  and  the  Spaniard 
^mid  himself  obliged  to  yield  his 
swoid  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
Bayard,  'who  was  the  adopted  son 
of  the  Lady  Coxatdsy/  lodged  his 
pisoner  Teiy  handsomely;  and 
haTiDg  taken  his  parole  not  to 
escape,  suffered  him  to  have  the 
nm  of  the  castla  But  Don  Alonzo 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  he  grew  weary 
of  confinement,  and  succeeded  in 
cetfing  away  from  Monervyne ;  but 
heing  soon  pursued,  he  was  recap- 
tared  and  brought  back  to  bo  IcMided 
with  the  indignant  reproaches  c^ 
his  generous  enemy,  and  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  tower,  without,  however, 
finding  any  diminution  in  the  bounty 
of  his  entertainment.  After  fifteen 
days  there  came  a  trumpet  with 
DoD.  Alonzo's  ransom,  so  he  waa 
released  and  sent  to  Andrea.  To 
his  companions,  who  sought  from 
him  information  concerning  the 
£uQou6  Bayard,  he  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  knightly  and  generous 
qoahties  of  his  captor;  'but/  said 
he,  'as  for  his  treatment  of  me,  I 
cannot  altogether  praise  it;  for 
whether  it  were  by  his  orders,  I 
know  not,  but  his  people  treated 
me  more  roughly  than  was  due  to 
a  gentleman,  and  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  it'  When  this  speech 
Was  reported  to  the  Lord  de  Bayard, 
he  was  highly  incensed,  and  at  once 
sending  for  a  clerk,  dictated  a  letter^ 


desiring  Don  Alonzo  to  unsay  the 
MsB  words  he  had  spoken,  or  else 
to  meet  him  in  mortal  combat  when 
and  where  he  liked.  The  answer 
was  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed. 
Bayard,  tiiough  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  fever,  presented  himself 
with  a  noble  company,  at  the  place 
of  combat,  whither  Don  Alonzo, 
likewise  attended  by  many  grandees, 
^80  repaired.  On  the  election  of 
Don  Alonzo,  the  duel  was  to  be 
fought  on  fidot,  wiih  rapier  and 
dagger.  Never  were  seen  two  more 
doughty  champions ;  each  was  sure 
of  foot  and  eye,  and  would  not 
striko  at  random.  The  Good  Knight 
soon  perceived  the  trick  of  his 
enemy,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  de-. 
livered  his  blow,  guarded  Ms  teuce 
so  that  he  could  not  be  hurt 
Watehing  an  opportunity  when 
Don  Alonzo  raised  his  arm  to 
strike,  he  did  the  same,  but  held 
his  rapier  steadily  raised  till  his 
enemy  s  blow  had  passed,  and  then 
taldng  him  exposed,  launched  him 
such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
throat,  that  despite  his  good  gorget, 
the  rapier  entered  his  throat  four 
good  filnger  breadths. 

The  end  soon  followed ;  and  Don 
Alonzo  paid  the  penalty  of  his  false- 
hood with  his  life.  Great  was  the 
sorrow  of  the  Spaniards,  and  great 
the  rejoicing  of  the  French;  but 
Bayard  returned  God  thanks  for 
the  victory  accorded  to  him,  and 
'was  accounted,  both  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  knights  that 
could  be  found.' 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  truce 
for  two  months ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
weary  of  inaction,  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  combat  between  thirteen 
cavaliers  of  either  nation,  in  which 
it  was  arranged  that  those  who 
should  be  dismounted  were  to  be 
precluded  from  taking  farther  part 
m  the  day's  work.  At  the  very 
first  charge  eleven  of  the  French 
gentlemen s  horses  were  slain;  yet, 
notwithstanding  that  the  odds  were 
then  thirteen  to  two,  the  Lord  de 
Bayard  and  the  Lord  d'Oroze  sue-, 
ceeded  in  maintaining  themselves 
till  nightMl,  when  they  retired  with 
much  honour,  to  the  great  disap- 
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pointment  of  tho  Spaniards,  who 
Lad  thought  to  have  niudo  all  tho 
French  laiic:hts  prisoners. 

A  few  days  after  tho  expimtion 
of  the  truce  the  Good  Knight  suc- 
ceeded in  capturijig  a  Sjvanish  trca- 
8m*er,  who  was  carrying  fifteen  thou- 
sand ducats  for  tlie  Great  Captain 
Gonsalvo.  Tardieu,  vrho  had  also 
been  on  the  look-out  for  this  trea- 
sure, but  had  not  been  present  at  its 
capture,  was  much  mortified  to  find 
he  was  to  have  no  share  in  the 
prize.  Claiming  it  rudely  from 
i3ayard,  ho  was  told  he  should  havo 
none  of  it;  *for/  said  the  Good 
Km'ght,  '  tliough  you  have  been  one 
in  the  undertaking,  you  have  not 
been  ono  in  tlio  taking.*  An  appeal 
to  tho  general  was  decided  against 
Tardieu,  who  seemed  hkely  to  get 
little  by  his  motion,  after  the  captor 
and  tho  captor's  commander  had 
both  rejected  his  suit  But  now 
that  all  demand  as  of  right  was 
silenced,  Bayard  proceeded  to  one 
of  those  acts  which  noble  natures 
love  to  perform. 

Ho  caused  the  gold  to  be  spread 
out  on  a  table,  and  calling  Tardieu, 
said  to  hun,  'What  you  could  not 
get  from  mo  by  force  I  give  you 
freely  with  all  my  heart ;  you  shall 
have  the  full  half/  And  he  imme- 
diately had  tho  money  counted  out 
imd  given  to  him. 

For  tho  other  half,  he  would  not 
touch  a  denier  of  it,  but  divided  it 
amongst  the  garrison;  and  that  all 
might  taste  of  his  bounty,  ho  dis- 
missed his  Spanish  prisoner  with- 
out ransom. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  the 
two  armies  lay  on  either  side  of  tho 
Garigliano,  a  bridge  over  which  was 
carefully  guarded  by  the  French. 
Don  Pedro  de  Pas,  a  vaUant  com- 
mander, being  desirous  of  getting 
possession  of  this  bridge  for  the 
Spaniards,  one  day  made  a  feint 
"With  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse- 
men, to  pass  the  river  by  a  ford 
"With  which  he  was  acquainted,  in 
hopes  of  drawing  the  lYench  away 
from  the  bridge. 

The  ruse  succeeded  admirably; 
and  the  French,  thinking  the  whole 
Spanish  army  intended  to  ford  the 
river,  hastened  away  to  oppose  them. 

The  Good  Knight,  who  was  quar- 


tered near  tho  bridge  with  the  Squire 
Le  Basco,  lost  no  time  in  getting  to 
arms,  and  happening  to  look  across 
tlio  river  saw  two  hundred  Spanish 
cavaliers  making  straight  for  the 
bridge,  which,  being  once  in  their 
possession,  the  total  destruction  of 
the  French  army  must  have  ensued. 
Sending  Lo  Basco  to  collect  some 
men.  Bayard  single-handed,  rushed  at 
tho  advancing  troop,  and,  besides 
killing  many  of  them,  succeeded  in 
holding  his  post  for  half  an  hour, 
until  the  arrival  of  Le  Basco  with  r^ 
hundred  men-at-arms  enabled  him 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  back. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river 
the  enemy  were  reinforced,  and  a 
fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  small 
band  of  Frenchmen.    Bayard's  horse, 
worn  out  with  its  tremendous  exer- 
tions, could  bear  up  no  longer,  and 
the  Good  E^night  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  overpowering 
numbers  of  the  enemy.     From  care- 
lessness  or  oversight   the  captors 
omitted  to  deprive  their  prisoner,  of 
whose  name  they  were  ignorant,  of 
his  sword,  perhaps  considering  him 
secure  in  tiie  midst  of  so  many  of 
them.    His  comrades  were  not  lor  5 
in  discovering  their  loss;  and  as 
soon  as  they  did  so  they  ail  vowed 
to  rescue  their  brave  captain,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.    The  retreat- 
ing Spaniards  were   speedily  sur- 
prised  by  a  fiirious  charge  upon 
their   rear,  which,   however,   they 
sustained   without    flinching ;    hut 
what  was  their  astonishment  on  be- 
holding their  prisoner  bound  on  to 
the  riderless  horse  of  Don  Salvator 
de  Borgia,  and  begin  laying  about 
him  with  his  good  sword  in  such  a 
manner  a^  to  make  them  doubt  whe- 
ther he  were  man  or  fiend.    Find- 
ing out  now,  by  tcrriblo  cxperienco, 
who   the    illustrious    prisoner  was 
that  they  had  sufi'ercd  to  escape, 
they  fled,  frightened,  back  to  their 
camp ;  and  the  Good  Knight  and  bs 
worthy  companions  returned  in  high 
glee  to  their  own  quarters. 

Twelve  months  after  this  all  the 
French  troops  were  recalled  from 
Italy,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Spain. 

The  next  imjwrtant  services  which 
engaged  the  French  arms  were  those 
consequer.t   upon   the  League  of 
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OamhtBj,  conduded  in  1508  be- 
tween the  Emperor  MaTiTnilian, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Louis  "XTT.  of 
France,  and  Pope  Jolins  n.,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  overfiirow 
of  the  State  of  Venice,  and  the  par- 
tition  of  its  territoiy  among  the 
allies.  Bayard  commanded  a  troop 
of  fiTe  hmidred  men  in  the  contin- 
gsnt  fnrmshed  by  the  King  of 
France;  and  by  a  skilful  attack  on 
the  Venetian  flank  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enormous  defeat  ex- 
perienced by  the  Venetians  at 
Agnadello  in  1509.  He  was  also 
one  in  the  noble  company  despatched 
by  Lotus,  at  the  emperor's  request, 
to  assist  in  recapturing  the  im- 
portant town  of  Padua,  which  had 
&llen  into  Maximilian's  hands  after 
the  battle  of  Aguadello,  and  had 
since  been  retaken  by  the  Venetians, 
through  the  supineness  or  treachery 
of  its  defenders.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  describe  here  the  details 
of  the  famous  siege  of  Padua;  the 
Tast  strength  of  the  besiegers;  their 
wonderful  array  of  artillery;  their 
six  great  mortars  of  cast  metal, 
which  fired  stone  bullets,  and  could 
be  discharged  no  more  than  four 
times  a  day,  on  account  of  their 
nnwieldiness ;  or  to  tell  of  the  great 
fikill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
Count  de  Petilona  in  defending  the 
town.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say,  that 
amcHig  many  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  in  Germany  and  France  the 
Good  Knight  Bayard  was  conspi- 
cuous by  lus  courage  and  address. 
The  manner  in  which  he  headed  the 
French  stormmg  party,  voluntarily 
dismounting,  in  order  that  he  might 
induce  the  infantry  to  burst  the 
Venetian  barriers ;  tiie  feats  of  arms 
which  he  performed  in  the  face  of 
the  most  inuninent  dangers;  and  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  bore  him- 
self in  many  single  combats,  were 
tiie  talk  of  the  whole  army.  The 
siege  being  eventually  raised  by  the 
emperor,  on  account  of  its  many 
dimculties,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  disunion  among  the  German 
nobles,  the  French  troops  broke  up 
from  before  Padua,  and  retired  into 
garrison  at  Verona,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  men-at-arms. 

While  in  this  place  an  incident 
occurred  which  brought   out  the 


oouTBge  and  the  wariness  of  fbe 
Grood  Knight  very  conspicuously. 
The  Venetian  captain  John  Mon« 
frone  bribed  Vizentino,  a  spy  who 
received  the  pay  of  each  side  and 
deceived  both,  to  tell  Bayard  that 
Mon&one  would  make  an  excursion 
next  morning  towards  Lignago,  ac- 
companied by  only  three  hundred 
light  horse.  Li  tnith  he  meant  to 
draw  the  Good  Knight  out,  and  then 
to  attack  him  wiUi  two  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  in- 
feuitry,  the  latter  to  be  placed  in 
ambush  at  Isola  deUa  Scala.  At 
first  the  intelligence  was  credited  by 
Bayard,  and  he  therefore  made  ar- 
rangements for  cutting  ofif  the  enemy 
with  two  hundred  men-at-axms. 
But  before  morning  suspicions  of 
treachery  were  aroused;  and  Vi« 
zentino  being  seized,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death,  confessed  the 
whole  truth. 

Next  morning  Bayard  set  oat 
with  his  men-at-arms  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  awaken  his  &ppx^ 
hensions ;  but  in  the  village  of  oer- 
voda,  about  two  miles  from  Isola 
della  Soda,  he  liad  preriously  sta- 
tioned two  thousand  lansquenets,  of 
which  the  Venetians  knew  nothing. 
In  a  short  time  Monfrone  appeared 
in  the  plain  with  some  light  horse, 
and  Bayard  sent  forward  the  Bastard 
du  Fay  to  skirmish  with  him.  Pre- 
sently a  large  body  of  infantry  and 
a  troop  of  men-at-arms  were  seen 
issuing  from  Isola.  The  Good 
Knight,  pret^uding  surprise,  sounded 
a  retreat,  and  the  Bastard  du  Fay 
drew  off  his  men  in  close  order, 
retiring  upon  Verona.  The  Vene- 
tians, sure  of  catehing  their  prey, 
made  repeated  charges  on  the 
French,  who  skirmished  cautiously 
till  within  a  bow-shot  of  Servoda, 
when  the  lansquenets  issued  forth 
at  a  brisk  pace,  and  with  the  men*  * 
at-arms  made  a  furious  rush  upon 
^e  enemy.  M^y  of  the  Venetians,  [ 
though  they  bore  themselves  well,  i 
were  overthrown ;  and  for  their  in-  . 
fjantry,  it  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  F^ch  returned  to  Verona  with 
many  prisoners  and  much  booty, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  their 
comrades,  who  were  much  vexed 
not  to  have  been  with  them. 

The  next  time  we  find  anything 
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"worthy  to  be  recorded  of  the  Good 
Knight  is  when  wo  find  him  sent 
with  two  other  lords  and  a  stronp; 
continp:f'Tit  to  as^^ist  the  Puke  of 
Ferraru  in  defending  himself  nLcainst 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  claimed  tho 
duchy  as  Church  pn^|X'rty.  and  had 
Bent  an  army,  under  tho  Duko 
d'Crbino,  to  ax-xni;  his  title  by  force 
of  arms.  Durins:  tliis  warfare 
Bayard  conceived  a  phm  for  cap- 
tnrinp:  tho  holy  father  and  all  his 
cardinals  by  means  of  an  ambuscade 
between  St.  Fehx  and  liliraudola; 
and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
Buccceded  in  doinj?  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  interference 
of  a  snow-storm,  which  oblip^ed  the 
pope  to  turn  back  after  he  had  set 
out  for  Mirandola.  Although  fiito 
denied  him  whatever  advantage 
there  might  have  been  in  taking  tho 
papal  court  prisoners,  it  had  in 
reserve  for  him  a  more  solid  and 
glorious  honour,  which  was  the  rehef 
of  La  Bastido,  an  important  town 
twentA-five  miles  from  Ferrara,  and 
the  key  of  tho  whole  duchy. 

It  was  the  Good  Knight  who 
planned  the  relief  of  this  beleaguered 
place,  and  it  was  ho  who,  in  tho 
company  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  Lord  Mointoison,  and  the  Lord 
de  Foutrailles,  executetl  the  design 
he  had  conceived,  and  that  with  so 
signal  success  as  not  only  to  suc- 
cour tho  to^vn  of  La  Bastide,  but 
also  to  destroy  the  army  besieging 
it.  This  army  was  composed  of 
the  flower  of  tiio  papal  troops, 
and  its  overthrow  caused  the  pope 
60  much  distress  and  so  much 
anger,  that  he  swore  '  by  the  body 
of  Christ'  to  be  revenged.  But 
finding  liis  opponents  too  strong  for 
him  in  the  field  he  resorted  to  expe- 
dients disgraceful  to  any  man,  but 
doubly  so  to  one  who  called  himself 
tiie  vice-regent  of  Christ.  Ho  em- 
ployed men  to  poison  the  Duko  of 
Ferrara,  the  Good  Knight  Bayard, 
and  the  principal  French  gentlemen 
in  Ferrara;  but  his  designs  were 
discovered  and  his  agents  were 
hanged.  He  then  pretended  friend- 
ahip  for  the  dnke,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  send  away  the  Frcncn  troox)S 
who  were  with  him,  intending,  when 
they  should  be  set  out,  to  fall  upon 
"them  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 


The  duke,  on  hearing  the  pope's 
proposal,  arrested  his  me?sc'T\!::«'r, 
and  communicatcnl  his  news  to  tho 
Goyil  Knight,  who  was  at  first  tm- 
willing  to  credit  the  existence  of  so 
much  badness  in  the  Head  of  thci 
Church;  but  suK<^iuently,  wheu 
tho  duke  came  again  to  liim,  and 
said  that  now  they  might  lie  equal 
with  his  holiness,  for  that  the  x>ojHi'3 
own  agent  had  been  won  over  to 
undertake  the  poisoning  of  his 
master,  tho  gentle  Lord  de  Bay.ird 
expressed  his  utmost  horror  at  tlio 
proposal,  and  vowed  that  should  the 
design  be  persisted  in,  he  would 
himself  warn  the  pope  of  the  jilot ; 
'  For,'  said  he, '  I  l)elieve  that  God 
would  never  pardon  so  horri>>lo  a 
crime.*  And  thus  was  saved  the  life 
of  Julius  IL  by  the  very  man  whix^c 
existence  he  had  so  greatly  laboured 
to  cut  short. 

Two  years  afterwards  tho  prpo 
was  compelled  to  be  quiet,  for  lack 
of  forces,  his  whole  army  K^ing 
utterly  defeated  at  Bologna  by  i):-i 
French,  under  tho  Lord  J.^xn 
Jacques. 

Meantime  the  gentle  Duko  of 
Nemours,  Gaston  do  Foix,  nei^l.ew 
of  the  French  king,  had  Income 
Governor  of  Lombardy.  Meantime, 
too,  the  Venetians,  under  Master 
Andrew  Gretti,  had  captured  the 
city  of  Brescia  from  the  French, 
who  were  driven  into  tho  dtadel, 
and  had  become  reduced  to  great 
straits.  Tliey  sent  a  message  to  the 
duke,  who  was  at  Bologna  with  his 
army,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  condition  of  tho  garrison  at 
Brescia,  marched  in  all  haste  to  their 
relief.  The  town  was  defended  by 
about  eight  thousand  regular  trooi>3 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand 
peasants,  while  the  French  force  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  fighting  men.  But  these 
twelve  thousand  were  the  very 
flower  of  chivalry,  and  ready  to  die 
for  their  master,  the  King,  and  the 
gentle  Duke  of  Nemours.  The 
town  was  fiercely  assaulted,  and 
bravely  defended,  but  nothing  could 
•withstand  the  desperate  valomr  of 
the  French ;  and  after  a  hard 
struggle  the  place  was  carried  with 
a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  no  loss  than 
twenty  thousand  men.    Tho  Good 
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Khfgbt,  who  had  obtained,  at  his  own 
vgent  leqnesti  tiie  meet  dangerous 
place  in  the  storming  party,  was  the 
fnt  Frenchman  who   passed   the 
rampart;  and  it  was  munly  owing 
to  lus  company,  which  was  com- 
posed all  of  picked  men,  that  the 
aasanH  was  so  sncceesfoL    While 
leading  on  his  troops,  in  a  place 
where  'the  balls  and  ballets  came 
thick  as  flies,'  he  received  a  deep 
IHke-thrast  in  the  thigh,  and  being 
thought  to  be  mortally  wonnded, 
was  carried  out  of  the  fight  to  die. 
But  God  intended  him  for  higher 
tidngs  still,  and  his  end  was  not  to 
be  yet    When  the  storming  was 
Ofver,  the  two    archers   who   had 
bome  him  out  of  tiie  press  JWr 
liinged  a  door,  and  took  him   as 
f^tly  as  they  coold  to  the  most 
lespectablo-looking  house  they  saw. 
Tts  was  ihQ  house  of  a  gentieman 
Yho    had    fled    for  refuge  to   a 
snonastery,  leaving  behind  him  his 
wife  and  two  lovely  daughters,  who 
^Mere  concealed  under  some  hay  in  a 
feft.     The  good   lady  having  ad- 
knifed  tiie  flight,  fell  on  her  knees, 
mid  besought  him  to  save  the  ho- 
jBfOT  of  herself  and  her  two  girls. 
The  Good  Knight,  who  never  entei^ 
inned  a  wicked  thought,  replied, 
^Ifadam,  I  know  not  whether   I 
ihatl  recover  from  my  wound;  but 
w^bilst   I   Mve  no  insult  shall  be 
«fifered  to  you  or  your  daugfaten: 
eniy  keep  tiiem  out  of  aght   And  I 
asBure  you  that  you  have  here  a 
gentleniaii  who  will  not  plunder 
tm,  but  show  you  any  courtesy  in 
IDS  power.'    By  the  sk&l  of  the  suiv 
geon,  and  through  the  tender  nurs- 
ing of  the  ladies,  the  Good  Enight 
necovered  so  rapidly  that  in  less 
ihon   a  month  he  was  ready  to 
Bkount  on  horseback.     Reports  had 
€oine  to  him,  during  his  illness,  of 
the  expected  api»oach  of  a  great 
battle  between  the  French  and  the 
Spannuds;  and  he  chafed  so  greatly 
at  the  bare  idea  of  being  absent  from 
%  fiiat  his  surgeon  was  induced  to 
pronounoe  him  fit  for  travelling  be- 
fore tiie  wound  was  entirely  healed* 
Aooordingly,  he  gave  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  his  departure  from  Brescia 
at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  was 
CFveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  rejoin- 
fng  the  anny,  which  was  at  ^^hs 


time  in  face  of  the  enemy  at  Ba* 
Tenna.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
his  hostess  came  to  him,  and  ponied 
forth  her  grateful  thanks  for  19ie 
protection  which  he  had  afforded  to 
her  and  her  family,  at  the  same  time 
begging  his  acceptance  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ducats  as  a  pt^ 
sent.  But  he  checked  the  flow  of 
her  gratitude,  declaring  that  it 
rather  behoved  him  to  give  her  his 
ac^owledgments  for  hor  great  care 
and  attention  to  him  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  concluded  by  declining 
altogether  to  receive  her  money. 
When  she  continued  to  press  it  aa 
him,  saying  that  not  only  it  but  all 
they  had  was  his  by  right  of  coz^ 
quest,  he  smiled,  and  said  that  since 
she  80  nmch  desired  it,  he  would 
accept  her  bounty.  But  having 
done  so,  he  call^  for  her  two 
daughters,  and  taking  leave  of  them 
most  courteously,  made  them  divide 
the  ducats  for  a  marriage  portion. 
And  so,  with  the  blessings  of  these 
gentle  ladies,  and  with  a  thankfol 
heart  to  God  for  his  recovery,  the 
Good  Enight  set  forth,  and  arrived, 
on  the  Wednesday  evening  in  Holy 
Week,  in  the  camp  of  the  Duke  Of 
Nemours,  before  Bavenna. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  a  conndl 
of  war  was  bold  to  decide  what 
should  be  done.  Provisions  were 
scarce  in  the  French  camp,  and  sup* 
plies  were  cut  off  by  the  Venetmns 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  other ;  the  Vioeroy  of  Naples, 
Don  Baymond  de  Cardonna,  was  in 
the  rear  with  a  large  relieving  army, 
and  in  front  was  the  city  of  Baven- 
na, held  by  the  Lord  Mark  Anthony 
Golonna  with  a  sufficient  garrison. 
A  battle  seemed  inevitable ;  but  the 
risks  were  so  great  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  consult  the 
general  opinion  before  venturing 
tiie  stake.  The  opinions  of  the 
officers  were  very  conflicting;  but 
Bayard,  who  had  been  privately 
isdformed  by  Captain  Jacob,  of  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  the  emperor, 
commanding  the  lansquenets  on  no 
account  to  fight  the  Spaniards,  gave 
his  voice  in  favour  of  the  battle, 
knowing  how  serious  a  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  news  of  the  empe- 
ror^s  letter  got  known  before  tax 
engagement  coold  be  foug^    Tha 
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Pnlce  of  Nemours  and  most  of  tho 
chief  commanders  inclined  to  tho 
Good  Knight's  opinion:  so  it  was 
resolved  to  give  battle  to  tho  enemy 
on  Easter  Day.  On  that  day,  ac- 
cordingly, was  fought '  tho  cmel  and 
fimons  battle  of  Xtavenna/  which 
lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  which 
the  Spaniards  suffered  so  enor- 
mously that,  as  the  *  loyal  serviteur ' 
says,  '  a  hundred  years  will  not  re- 
pair their  loss/  They  lost  all  their 
artillery,  hacquebutes,and  baggage, 
and  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and 
infantry  not  more  than  four  thou- 
sand escaped  being  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  The  French  lost  many 
vahant  captains,  three  thousand  in- 
&ntiy  and  eighty  men-at-arms ;  but 
the  saddest  loss  of  all,  which  dimmed 
the  glory  of  their  victory  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  curse  it,  was  the 
loss  of  the  gallant  Duke  de  Nemours. 
He  fell  with  fourteen  wounds  be- 
tween the  forehead  and  the  chin, 
after  performing  feats  of  arms  not 
surpassed  by  Koland  at  Eonces- 
valles,  or  by  Leonidas  at  Thermo- 
pylsB.  The  Good  Knight,  though 
everywhere  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  escaped  without  a  wound,  and 
lived  to  add  his  tears  to  those  of  the 
whole  French  army,  when  they  fell 
over  the  body  of  the  bravest  knight 
that  ever  was  in  Christendom. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Eavenna 
the  pope  succeeded  in  detaching  tho 
emperor  from  his  alliance  with  the 
French ;  who,  having  thus  the  whole 
power  of  Italy  and  the  empire  ar- 
rayed against  them,  were  gradually 
driven  out  of  Lombardy.  In  the 
retreat  from  Pavia  the  Good  Knight 
was  badly  woxmded  in  the  neck  by 
a  ball  &om  a  hacquebute.  He 
managed  to  cross  the  mountains 
with  the  army,  and  to  get  to  Gre- 
noble, where  fever  set  in,  so  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  His  kind 
uncle,  the  good  bishop,  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  attentions,  and  prayers 
were  offered  up  continually  in  all 
the  churches  round  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  man,  who  bewailed  his 
fieite  in  surviving  so  many  and  great 
dangers  if  now  he  was  to  die  'like  a 
maiden  in  his  bed.'  As  the  '  loyal 
serviteur'  says: '  It  could  not  be  but 
that  amongst  so  many  people  there 


must  have  been  some  good  person 
whose  praj'er  the  Lord  would  hear;* 
and,  accordingly,  in  about  three 
weeks  the  Good  Knight  was  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  able  to  take 
part  in  the  pleasures  of  his  friends. 
Ho  was  not  suffered,  however,  to 
remain  long  witliout  employment, 
for  within  a  short  time  he  was  sent 
with  some  heavy  artillery  to  join  the 
Lord  do  la  Palisse,  and  assist  him  in 
wresting  tho  kingdom  of  Navarre 
from  tho  King  of  Arragon,  who  had 
usurped  it.  Dmn'ng  this  short  and 
fruitless  campaign  he  rendered  seve- 
ral very  eminent  services;  among 
others,  capturing  a  castle  near  Pam- 
peluna,  which  was  stoutly  defended, 
and  which  had  caused  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  army  besieging  the 
town.  Pampeluna,  though  hard 
pressed,  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
relief,  when  the  French  were  forced 
to  retreat,  and  to  return  home,  with- 
out having  made  any  permanent 
impression  upon  their  enemy. 

In  1513  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
who  had  alhed  himself  with  the 
Emperor,  landed  at  Calais  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Terouenne.  The  town  was  sufli- 
ciently  garrisoned,  but  very  ill 
victualled,  and  it  became  of  the  last 
importance  to  throw  supplies  into 
it.  Accordingly  the  .Lord  do  la 
Palisse,  with  whom  was  the  Good 
Knight,  was  sent  forward  with  a 
strong  force  to  effect  this  desixablo 
object;  but  ho  hod  sx)ecial  orders 
to  avoid  a  general  engagement  In- 
formation of  his  design  was  com- 
municated to  the  King  of  England, 
who  took  measures  to  prevent  it;  eo 
that  when  the  French  got  to  horse 
and  approached  the  town,  they  found 
themselves  overlooked  by  ten  thou- 
sand archers  posted  on  a  high  bill, 
and  watched  by  a  body  of  BurgUDr 
dian  men-atrarms  stationed  in  the 
plain. 

A  sharp  skirmish  ensued;  hut 
when  the  French  saw  the  in&ntry 
descending  the  hill  to  enclose  them, 
a  panic  seized  them,,  and  they  fled 
at  a  gallop  back  to  their  camp:  nor 
could  all  the  efforts  of  the  Good 
Knight  and  the  other  commandess 
avail  to  rally  them.  The  nimbleness 
with  which  these  men  fled  caused 
the  battle  to  be  called  The  Battle  of 
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Span^iQ  wluoh  the  spur  iras  more 

used  than  the  sworcL 

Bayard,  ever  in  the  poetof  daogery 

iros  attempting  with  nine  men-at- 
aims  to  coyer  the  retreat  of  his 
soldiera  by  repeatedly  charging  np« 
on  the  enemy.  In  one  of  these 
chaiges  he  found  himself  snrround- 
ed,  and  seeing  that  escape  was  hope* 
leffi,  and  farther  resistance  impoa- 
able,  he  thought  only  of  how  to 
sorrender  to  Qie  best  advantage. 
Seeing  a  knight,  wounded  and  un- 
helmeted,  reposing  under  a  tree,  he 
spurred  to  nim,  put  his  swoid  to 
ms  throat,  and  bade  him  yield.  The 
gentlenuin  was  astounded,  but  was 
mrced  to  surrender;  which  haying 
d(Hie,  Bayard  returned  him  his 
swoid,  and  then  ^ye  himself  up  as 
his  prisoner's  prisoner.  This  piece 
of  address  was  loudly  commended 
hj  the  Emperor  and  by  the  King  of 
^land,  who,  with  many  compli- 
ments  to  the  Good  Knight  for  his 
bmvery  and  skill,  declared  that  the 
two  g^tlemen  were  quits,  and  ac- 
cordingly dismissed  Bayard,  without 
lansom,  to  the  French  camp. 

Terouenne  surrendered  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Spurs.  Toumay 
soon  followed.  But  the  wint^ 
coming  on,  all  further  operations 
treie  suspended,  and  the  allied 
armies  broke  up  to  return  to  their 
reapectiye  countries. 
^  m  the  month  of  January  follow- 
ing, the  French  king  lost  his  '  good 
companion  and  spouse,'  Anne  of 
Brittany.  He  suryived  her  but  one 
year,  and-was  succeeded  in  January, 
X5151  by  Francis  L,  the  handsomest 
prince  of  his  day,  and  but  lately 
married  to  the  Lady  Claude  of 
Prance,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lato 
king  and  the  Duchess  of  Brittany. 

Soon  after  his  coronation  Francis 
made  preparations  for  reconquering 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  moyed  his 
&rmy  towards  the  Lyonnese  and 
'  Dauphiny.  The  Good  Knight  was, 
as  usnal,  sent  on  in  front  In  the 
town  of  Yill^anca  he  surprised  the 
Lord  Prosper  Colonna  and  seyeral 
other  great  captsuns,  whom  he  made 
prisoners;  besides  capturing  an  im- 
mense booty  in  horses,  money,  and 
gold  and  olyer  yessels,  yalued  at 
fifty  thousand  crowns.  The  Swiss, 
hearing  of  this  capture,  abandoned 


the  mountain  passes  they  had  seized, 
and  retired  to  Milan,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  French,  who 
pitehed  their  camp  at  Marignano, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
Negotiations  were  here  opened  for 
an  arrangement  of  all  difTerences; 
but  one  Thursday  eyening,  pending 
these  negotiations,  the  Swiss,  aroused 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Syon,  sallied  fortii  from  Milan,  and 
xnade  a  sudden  irruption  into  tiie 
French  camp.  The  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  commanded  the  yanguard, 
at  once  formed  his  men,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  king  for  assistance. 
The  skirmishing  bec^e  yery  sharp 
between  the  adyanced  posts,  and 
both  sides  were  warming  well  to 
their  work  when  Francis  came  up. 
He  tried  to  push  his  lansquenets 
across  a  ditoh  which  intenrened  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy;  but  the 
Swiss  fought  so  brayely,  and  at- 
tacked the  lansquenets  so  stoutly, 
that  but  for  the  repeated  charges 
made  by  the  Lord  de  Guise,  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  Count  de 
St  Pol,  and  the  Lord  de  Bayard,  it 
had  certainly  gone  hard  with  the 
French.  The  Swiss  were  at  length 
broken  by  the  cayalry  of  the  yan- 
guard,  and  began  to  giye  ground, 
though  thoy  disputed  desperately 
eyery  inch  of  it  Francis  was  at 
one  time  in  great  danger,  for  his 
grandebuffe  was  pierced  through 
and  through  by  a  pike.  The  Good 
Knight,  too,  had  a  narrow  escax)e. 
His  bridle  got  cut  in  the  course  of 
the  fight,  and  the  horse,  finding 
itself  free  of  the  rein,  dashed  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  Swiss  ran 
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and  so  through  them.  He  was 
about  to  rush  at  a  second  body  of 
them,  when  happily  his  head  got 
caught  in  some  yines,  and  Bayard 
was  able  to  dismount  and  leaye  him, 
getting  bock  to  the  camp  on  foo^ 
under  the  friendly  coyer  of  night. 
Next  day  the  fight  was  reconamenoed 
by  an  attack  on  the  French  artillery, 
and  lasted  from  three  to  four  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Swiss 
retreated  in  good  order  to  Milan, 
leaying  ten  or  twelye  thousand  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
irench  was  yery  great,  for  there 
fell  thQ  Lord  Francis  de  Bourbon, 
the  gentle  Captain  d'Hymbercourt, 
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tho  Count  de  Sauxorre,  and  tlio 
Lord  de  Mony;  the  Priiire  do 
Talmont  and  tho  L<»rd  do,  Bucy 
afterwards  died  of  tlieir  wounds. 

The  Swiss  were  allowc'l  to  retire 
to  their  own  country,  and  3iilan 
soon  afterwards  surrcnderod.  In 
tho  evening  after  tho  l)attle,  there 
was  preat  joy  in  tlie  French  camp, 
and  tho  king  deterniinL-d  to  confer 
the  honour  of  kniij;htliO(xl  upon 
some  of  those  who  had  served  liim 
so  weU.  Before  doing  so,  liowcver, 
it  behoved  him  to  receive  knight- 
hood himself,  so  ho  selected  tiie  good 
Lord  de  Bayard  as  the  most  worthy 
and  valorous  gentleman  from  whom 
he  could  accept  tliis  dignity.  Ac- 
cordingly tlie  Good  ICnight  laid  his 
sword  on  the  king's  shoulder,  and 
said ;  '  Sire,  may  you  Ixi  as  renowned 
as  Roland  or  Oliver,  Godfrey  or 
Baldwin  his  brother ;  and  God  grant 
you  may  never  turn  your  back  in 
war !'  Thus  did  the  Loi-d  do  Bayard 
accept  and  confer  an  honour. 

In  15 19  tho  Emperor  Maximilian 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Charles  V.  Kolxjrt  de  la 
Marche,  Lord  of  Sedan,  having 
made  some  incursions  into  hLs  ter- 
ritories, the  new  emperor  sent  the 
Count  of  Nassau  and  the  Lord 
Francisco  with  an  army  to  retaliate. 
After  talcing  several  of  the  offender's 
towns,  the  emperor's  generals  cap- 
tured Mozon  which  Ixilonged  to 
France,  and  also  tlireatened  Mczidres 
in  Champagne.  Francis  began  to 
collect  troops  to  resist  them.  Mean- 
time he  despatched  Bayard,  with  a 
email  company  of  infantry,  to  do 
what  he  could  for  Meziercs.  Find- 
ing the  town  to  be  poorly  fortified, 
the  Good  Knight  set  to  work  to  make 
the  means  of  resistance;  and  worked 
80  well  himself,  and  inspired  so 
mnch  energy  in  others,  that  by  the 
time  the  Count  of  Nassau  and  the 
Lord  Francisco  appeared,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  receive  them.  He 
declined  to  entertain  the  prox)osal 
to  come  to  terms,  which  the  em- 
X)eror'fi  officers  held  out,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  meant  to  hold 
out  until  he  should  be  relieved. 
The  siege  then  conmienced  in  good 
earnest,  more  than  five  thousand 
balls  being  thrown  into  the  town  in 
four  days ;  but  nothing  could  daunt 


tho  courage  of  the  defenders,  who 
seemed  insensible  to  fear  while  the 
Good  Ivnight  was  with  them.  After  a 
few  days'  brisk  cannonading  without 
much  damage  to  the  town,  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  rival  generals 
of  the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  without  an 
assault  having  been  even  attempted. 
For  his  able  defence,  Francis  thanked 
the  Good  Knight  most  warmly.  Ho 
made  him  a  laiight  of  his  order,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  hundred 
men-at-arms.  The  Germans  wcro 
then  driven  into  Valenciennes,  but 
not  until  after  the  whole  country 
had  been  wasted  by  fire ;  for  which 
the  French  paid  back  with  interest, 
in  Hainault. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
z  5  2  4,  the  King  of  France  had  a  large 
army  encamped  at  Bingras  in  Italy, 
under  Admiral  Bonnivet  The  Good 
Knight  was  with  him;  and  at  his 
inst^ce,  though  much  against  his 
own  judgment,  occupied  with  a 
small  force  the  village  of  Eebecq, 
near  Milan.  Here  he  was  one  night 
surprised  by  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Spaniards,  who  now  held  ^lilan,  and 
who  had  come  out  on  purpose  when 
they  heard  how  small  a  number  of 
men  Bayoxd  had  with  him  in  Rebecq. 
A  desperate  encounter  resulted  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  village,  but  in 
tho  escape  of  its  garrison;  so  that 
the  Spaniards  failed  in  their  object, 
and  got  very  little  for  their  pains- 
On  rejoining  Bonnivet,  high  wordB 
passed  between  the  two  commanders, 
for  not  only  was  the  occui»tion  of 
Bebecq  an  ill-judged  affair  altogether^ 
undertoken  contiaiy  to  the  advice  of 
Bayard,  but  Bonnivet  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  repeated  applications 
of  the  Good  Knight  for  assistancei 
while  in  possession. 

Finding  his  camp  very  sickly  and 
lacking  in  provisions,  the  admiral 
determined  to  withdraw.  The  com- 
mand of  the  rearguard  was  given,  as 
it  ever  was  in  retreats,  to  tiie  Good 
Knight,  who  showed  the  enemy  so 
bold  a  front  wheneyer  they  attacked 
him,  that  the  retreating  army  suf- 
fered no  annoyance  from  their  eager 
and  watchful  foe.  One  day,  in 
making  an  attack  upon  tiie  rear,  tiie 
Spanismls  threw  out  on  each  side  of 
the  rood  a  large  body  of  haogofi- 
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bateers  and  baiqnebiuieera,  whose 
pieces  cany  as  large  stxKQes  as  a 
nacqnebate  on  rest  The  Good 
Enight,  calm  Tinder  the  fixe  from 
these  weapons  as  if  be  had  been  in 
his  own  honse«  was  retreating  his 
men  steadily  and  in  good  oider, 
when  a  sbme  fiom  a  haoqnebnte 
strnck  him  on  the  loins  and  broke 
tiie  great  bone. of  the  spina  When 
he  felt  the  blow^  he  cried  'Alas! 
,  my  God,  I  am  a  dead  manl' 

He  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  saying  alond, 
'Miserere  mei  Dens  secnndmn  mag- 
nam  misericordiam  tnam/  he  be- 
came pale  and  fidnt,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  lifted  off  his  harse.  When  the 
news  that  the  Lord  de  Bayard  was 
mortally  wonnded  spread  throngh 
the  armies,  there  was  a  nniveri^ 
lamentation.  The  Spaniards,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  formidable, 
oonld  not  re&ain  from  expressing 
their  deep  regret;  and  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  captaiDS,  the  jS^Uux}nis 
of  Pescara  came  to  yisit  him  as  he 
lay  dying,  vnder  a  tree.  The  mar- 
^  was  greatly  afiSocted,  and  de- 
ehied  he  would  give  the  fonrth  of 
his  own  blood  if  tiiat  oonld  save  so 
generous  and  so  perfect  a  knight  as 
Bayiid.  Most  of  the  Spanish  com- 
manders eame  also,  and  deliyered 
tfaemselYes  of  words  of  genuine  sor- 
low.  They  made  the  short  time 
which  remained  to  the  gentle  kmght 
in  this  world  as  comfortable  as  they 
eookL  They  raised  Mm  on  a  bed 
and  pitched  afboe  teat  over  the  spot 
vhero  he  lay ;  and  after  his  death, 
they  delivered  his  body,  witii  much 
stately  ceremony,  to  his  countrymen. 
In  liie  Fnnch  army  liiere  was  a 
general  and  sdnoere  mourning  for 
ope  who  was  beloved  by  eveiy  sol- 
dier. l%e  gentlemen  of  his  own 
company  were  inconsc^ble.  Ttoe 
was  a  feeling  as  if  some  vary  great 
calamity  had  befidlen  the  nation;  as 
indeed  there  had,  for  one  of  the 
hiavest  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men,  had  been  snatched 
fromaouHig  tiiem. 

The  Constable  de  Bourbon,  who 
had  heoi  o^paged  in  a  conspiraipy 
against  the  King  of  France,  and  had 
fled  the  kingdom,  was  at  that  time 
in  OQmmand  of  liie  Spanidi  army. 
Be  came  to  console  Bayard,  telling 


hioBi  how  distressed  he  was  at  his 
accident:  bat  eshorting  him  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  he  would  send  for 
the  best  surgeons  in  the  countzy, 
and  by  God's  help  he  would  be 
cured.  When  the  Good  Kmght  re- 
cognized him,  he  answered,  'My 
lord,  I  have  no  longer  need  of  phy- 
sicians for  the  body,  but  of  those  of 
the  souL  I  am  not  to  be  pitied 
who  die  with  my  honour  unsullied; 
bat  you,  who  are  in  arms  against 
your  prince,  your  countiy,  and  your 
oath.' 

Having  confessed,  he  prayed  in 
these  words :  '  My  Father  and 
Saviourl  I  beseech  thee  not  to  look 
upon  the  faults  I  have  conunitted, 
and  that  I  may  experience  thy  great 
mercy  rather  than  the  rigour  of  thy 
justice.'  And  with  these  words  ho 
yielded  his  soul  to  Grod.  His  body 
was  conveyed  by  his  sorrowing  fol- 
lowers to  Grenoble,  where  a  solemn 
service  was  held  over  it,  in  the 
diurch  of  Our  Lady.  It  was  then 
conducted  in  state  to  a  monastery 
of  Mynims,  half  a  league  from  the 
town,  founded  by  his  good  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  when  it 
was  interred  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
whole  population,  more  especially 
of  the  poor,  the  widows,  and  the 
orphans,  to  whom  he  was  wont 
secretly  to  distribute  alms. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this 
account  of  the  'gentie  Lord  de 
Bayard,'  in  the  woi^  of  his  '  loyal 
serviteur' — 

*  To  cnamente  the  rfartocs  of  tiie  Good 
Knight  wera  superfluofnJk  All  things  pass 
away  but  the  love  of  God.  Suffice  it  then 
to  say  that  he  loved  and  feared  God  above 
all  things;  he  never  swore  or  blasphemed ; 
and  in  all  his  affairs  and  necessities  he  ever 
had  TCooaise  to  Him;  being  folly  per- 
suaded that  by  Him,  and  His  infinite  good- 
ness,  all  things  are  ordered ;  nor  did  he 
ever  leave  his  chamber  without  recom- 
mending himself  to  Him  in  prayer.  He 
loved  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  never 
possessed  a  crown  but  it  was  at  the  service 
of  the  first  who  needed  it.  He  was  a  great 
alms-giTer,  and  gave  his  alms  in  secret;  he 
succoured  widows  in  distress,  and  during 
his  life  had  given  in  marriage  a  hundred 
poor  orphan  girls,  gentlefolk,  and  others. 
If  a  gentleman  under  his  command  was 
dismounted,  he  remounted  him,  and  in  a 
manner  not  to  ofiend  his  delicacy,  often 
rxchanginga  Spanish  eharger,  worth  two 
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or  three  hundred  arowni ,  for  a  nag  worth 
hut  six,  and  giTiog  the  gentleman  to  un- 
derstand that  the  latter  was  just  the  horse 
to  suit  himself.  So  graciously  did  he 
confer  his  gifts.  He  was  a  sorry  flatterer ; 
and  nerer  swerved  from  spedcing  truth 
were  it  to  the  greatest  of  princes.  He 
looked  with  oontonpt  upon  tliis  world's 
wealth,  and  was  at  his  death  no  richer 
than  at  his  hirth.  In  war  none  excelled 
him.  In  conduct  he  was  a  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus;  in  enterprise,  a  Coriolanus;  and  in 
courage  and  magnanimity,  a  second  Hector 
— dnndfal  to  the  enemy,  gentle  and  cour- 
teous   to    his    friends.      Three   qualities 


marked  him  for  a  perfect  soldier.  He  was 
a  greyhound  in  attack,  a  wild  boar  in 
deunce,  and  a  wolf  in  retreat.  In  short, 
it  would  take  a  good  orator  his  life  to 
recount  all  his  rirtues;  I,  who  am  un- 
skilled in  learning,  cannot  pretend  to  it. 
But  I  humbly  pray  all  readers  of  this  hia- 
tory  to  be  indulgent  to  what  I  hare  writ- 
ten, for  I  hare  done  my  best;  though  fiur 
short  of  what  was.  due  to  the  praise  of  so 
perfect  and  Tirtuous  a  person  as  the  Good 
knight,  without  fear  and  without  reproach 
— the  gentle  Lord  de  Bayard,  whose  soul 
may  God  of  his  grace  receire  into  Paradise. 
Amen.* 


THE  OBDEAL  FOE  WIVES. 
Bx  THS  ArrsoB  of  'Thx  MoBiLU  or  Maytaib.' 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

XnXTO  THIS  LAST. 


c  /^OME  down  at  once,  Mifis  Fle- 
Xj  Tning,  come  down,  or  you'll  be 
too  late.  Your  aunt's  been  "  took  " 
again.' 

Esther  started  from  her  sleep — 
from  a  delicious  dream  in  which  she 
and  Paul  were  together  and  unfet- 
tered ;  and  saw  Wilson  standing  by 
her  side,  frightened  and  useless,  as 
is  the  manner  of  her  class  to  be  in 
all  sudden  emergencies,  and  with  a 
fia.ce  as  white  as  her  m'ght-dress. 

'Great  God,  Wilson!  is  Aunt 
Thalia  in  danger  ?  and  so  well  when 
I  left  her  last  night' 

'  She  was  took  all  of  a  suddent, 
miss.  I  left  the  door  of  the  dressing- 
room  alar,  and  I  went  in  and  looked 
at  her  before  I  got  into  bed,  and  she 
was  sleeping  beautiful,  like  an  in- 
fant; and  after  I'd  been  asleep  an 
hour,  or  it  may  be  two,  I  heard  a 
cry  or  groan  like,  and  I  tiiought  to 
myself  "  she's  took,**  and  I  started 
up  and  found  her— so  1' 

And  Wilson  gave  a  ghastly  pan- 
tomimic representation  of  her  mis- 
tress's state  by  contorting  her  own 
fiEu;o. 

Esther  drew  on  her  dressing-gown 
and  a  shawl  and  ran  down  to  Mrs. 
Tudor's  room.  From  the  time  she 
was  a  child,  she  had  been  so  often 


and  so  solemnly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  never  to  enter  thafc 
sanctuary  unbidden,  that,  from  meio 
force  of  habit,  she  stopped  now,  and 
tapped  softly  at  the  door. 

'Lord  lore  you,  nuss,  you  may  go 
in,'  said  Wilson ;  '  she  won't  know 
you— she'll  neyer  know  anything 
more  in  this  world.  Stop,  if  you're 
nervous,  and  I'll  go  in  first' 

She  went  in  softly,  and  pushing 
back  the  curtains  from  the  head  of 
the  bed,  disclosed  Mrs.  Tudor's  un- 
conscious form  to  Esther's  gaze. 

On  the  dressing-table,  lit  up  by 
the  flare  of  Wilson's  hastily-lit  un- 
tended  candle,  lay  outspread  (care- 
lessly exposed  as  it  was  her  wont  te 
leave  it  at  m'ght)  all  the  sacred 
dressing  paraphernalia :  the  creams^ 
the  unguents,  the  Mae  dark  hair, 
the  perfumes,  the  rouge-pots,  the 
kalydors,  of  the  dying  woman.  A 
set  of  pearl  ornaments  that  she  had 
worn  the  night  before  lay  side  by 
side  with  the  empty  card-purse  and 
the  velvet-bound  prayer-book  that 
Esther  had  always  seen  on  her 
aimf  s  table— closed— since  she  was 
a  child.  Onaoouohatthefootofthe 
bed  was  outspread  the  dress  she  had 
taken  ofif,  brocaded  silk  of  exquisite 
French-grey  hue ;  on  the  wallj  sua- 
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pended  in  a  fashion  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
own,  for  the  due  recovery  of  shajM, 
was  her  last  Parisian  crinoline. 
Pearls  and  diamonds  upon  the 
dressing-table;  silks  and  crinoline 
around  the  room ;  on  the  table  by 
the  bedside  the  silver  night-lamp 
shedding  its  L'ght,  with  ghastly 
fdlness,  npon  Mrs.  Tudor's  face. 
Pearls  and  diamonds;  gold  and 
fiilTer;  rouge  and  kalydor  and  nn- 
closed  yelyet  prayer-book;  and  on 
the  bed— what  ?  A  picture  of  mor- 
tahty  so  fearful  that  for  the  first 
moment  Esther  shrunk  back,  sick 
and  aghast ;  an  image  of  life  (for 
life  this  surely  could  not  be)  with 
flense,  with  recognition,  witiii  coDr 
flciousness,  with  all  but  breatii,  gone : 
without  even  the  inalienable  heri- 
tage, the  last  look  of  humanity— the 
k)ok  of  pain — left  upon  the  half- 
closed,  sightless  eyes  and  contorted 
features. 

'She  has  been  so  ever  since  she 
was  took,'  said  Wilson  aloud ;  and 
leaning  over  her  nustress  charily, 
as  (me  might  do  over  a  newly- 
unfolded  munomy,  or  other  unplea- 
sant but  curious  object.  '  Hearken 
to  her  breathing,- MLbs  Fleming.  I'd 
an  uncle  took  in  the  pralisiBS,  and 
he  breathed  just  so  for  seven  hours 
and  a  half,  and  then  died  quite 
quiet  and  comfortable.' 

Esther  motioned  her  to  be  silent, 
and  then  bent,  all  her  first  horror 
gone,  over  the  stonily-passive  &ce 
upon  the  pillow. 

'Aunt  Thalia,  can  I  do  anything 
for  you?  Is  there  any  one^you 
would  like  to  see?' 

But  not  the  faintest  movement  in 
any  part  of  the  frame  gave  token 
that  Mrs.  Tudor  heard. 

'  You  might  as  well  begin  talking 
to  the  dead  at  once,  Miss  Fleming,' 
said  Wilson.  '  Don't  you  know  that 
you  should  never  speak  to  a  dying 
person,  nor  yet  touch  of  'em?  It 
makes  them  die  harder.  You  watch 
here,  and  don't  move  and  don't 
speak,  and  I'll  put  on  a  few  things 
and  go  rouse  Miss  Whitty  and  the 
house.  The  doctor  must  be  sent 
for,  of  course,  for  form's  sake!' 

Wilson  withdrew  to  her  own 
apartment,  which  communicated 
^th  Mrs.  Tudor's,  and  made  quite 
ui  elaborate  toilette  —  black   silk 


dress,  lace  collar  and  sleeves,  cork- 
screw-ringlets, and  brooch — while 
Esther  stood  and  listened,  silent  and 
awe-struck,  to  each  unnaturally- 
heavy,  stertorous  breath  that  the 
dying  woman  drew.  The  minutes 
appeared  to  pass  like  long  hours 
when  she  was  left  alone— Wilson 
having  swept  away  with  the  candle 
downstairs— in  the  great  dim-lighted 
room  with  her  unconscious  charge. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  every  one  of 
those  fearful  breathings  must  be  the 
last ;  as  though  it  were  impossible 
life  could  still  dwell  upon  those 
rigid  lips  which,  seen  in  this  light, 
and  by  her  awe-struck  imagination, 
seemed  already  changing  every  mo- 
ment—not into  death,  merely,  but 
into  death  in  some  of  its  most  fear- 
ful and  repulsive  after-stages. 

Esther  nad  often  pictured  Mrs. 
Engleheart  dying,  when  she  had 
seen  her  sitting  in  the  porch  at 
Countisbury,  with  the  sunset  fiEuiing 
firom  her  old  blanched  face ;  and  the 
thought  had  always  struck  her  then 
that  such  a  death  would  be  lovely 
— lovelier  than  anything  in  the  be- 
reft, helpless  woman's  life  could 
have  been  for  years.  But  the  sud- 
denness of  Mrs.  Tudor's  seizure,  its 
physical  horror,  its  environment  of 
jewels  and  gewgaws  and  vanities, 
smote  upon  the  girl's  heart  with  an 
almost  supernatural  terror.  She  felt 
that  Wilson's  heartless  common- 
places were  better  than  this  silence, 
Wilson  herself,  in  her  silk  and 
ringlets,  a  more  human  thing  to  look 
upon  than  the  reflection  which  half 
a  dozen  mirrors  gave  back  at  every 
turn  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  dying  face; 
and  it  was  an  intense  relief  to  her 
when  she  at  last  heard  a  tremulous 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  saw  the 
figure  of  Miss  Whitty  standing  there 
in  her  dressing-gown. 

Now  Miss  Whitty  was  not  by  any 
means  an  unfeeling  person  at  heart; 
and  she  came  and  sniffed,  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  benefactress.  But  Miss  Whitty 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  death  (by 
her  own  account  had  closed  the  eyes 
of  half  the  distinguished  people  in 
the  land),  and  Esther,  to  whom 
death,  or  even  illness,  was  new, 
thought  there  was  something  extra- 
ordinarily hard  and  professional  in 
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her  genezal  treatment  of  the  mk 
loom. 

She  walked  on  tiptoes,  it  is  trae — 
all  women  of  the  whitty  class  do 
tiiat— with  a  creaking  daspeiating 
caution  that,  if  tiie  patient  nad  not 
been  long  stages  beyond  all  ontwnd 
discomfitore  now,  mnst  haye  driTen 
her  dying  brain  to  distraction ;  bat 
she  also  poked  violently  at  the  ex- 
piring fire— looking  round  at  the 
bed  ^ween  each  blow  of  the  poker, 
as  much  aa  to  note  what  effect  the 
noise  was  taking  upon  the  patient ; 
she  got  ready  perfectly  useless 
hot  water;  she  drew  some  blinds  up 
and  some  curtains  down,  obTiously 
witii  no  more  coherent  purpose  than 
that  of  producing  as  mu^  indirect 
disturbance  as  possible ;  finally,  and 
when  the  doctor's  muffled  st^  was 
already  on  the  stairs,  she  tooK  the 
Telvet  prayer-book  from  the  toilei- 
table ;  seated  herself,  sniffing  again, 
by  the  head  of  the  bed ;  and,  when 
file  hcmdle  of  the  door  turned,  began 
to  weep  audibly  over  the  place  at 
which  the  book  had  chanced  to 
open — the  Public  Baptism,  I  be- 
heye,  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years. 

Mrs.  Tudor's  medical  attendant 
was  the  most  popular  ladies'  physi- 
cian in  the  place.  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  the  popular  ladies'  phy- 
sician of  an  English  watering-place 
must  possess  a  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  longish  hair  waging  back 
£rom  his  temples,  and  a  fine  white 
hand  with  almond-shaped  nails. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  Esther  Fleming's 
handsome  face  the  moment  he  en- 
tered, and  he  gare  her  a  smile 
which,  while  duly  chastened  by  the 
deep  melancholy  of  the  occasion, 
was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  show 
the  dazzling  wliiteness  of  his  teeth. 
Then  he  advanced  to  Mrs.  Tudor's 
side,  looked  at  her,  touched  her 
pulse  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
folded  his  arms  across  his  chest.  It 
was  bis  favourite  pose;  and  a  good 
one.  At  this  particular  moment  he 
speculated  as  to  whether  tiie  dark- 
eyed  young  person  behind  the  cur- 
tarns  thought  so  too. 

'Is  there— 1«  there  any  hope?' 
whispered  Miss  Whitty,  with  great 
agitation.  '  We — ^we  should  like  to 
know  the  worst  T 

'  When  was  Mrs.  Tudor  taken  ill?* 


'About  an  hour  ago,  sir.'  And 
Wilson,  with  one  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
cambric  handkeorefaiefs  to  her  eyei^ 
placed  herself  between  the  physicioD 
and  Miss  Whitty.  '  I  was  watching 
in  my  room,  and  I  heard  a  mxao, 
sir,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  my  poor 
lady,  and  I  ran,  and * 

'  I  know.  And  she  has  not  spoken 
since?  Go  and  get  mustard  for 
plaisters,  and  keep  perfectly  quiet' 

When  WUson  had  left  the  rooniy 
followed,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
at  conyersation,  by  Miss  Whit^« 
Esther  came  up  to  tiie  doctor's  side. 

'  Will  there  be  any  change,  or  is 
this  the  last?'  she  whispered. 

'The  last, in  all  human  probabi- 
lily.'  And  so  sympathizing  was  this 
good  physician  that  he  took  the 
girl's  cold  hand  and  held  it  warmly 
in  his  own.  '  I  will  stay  here  for  a 
time.  Tou  must  try  to  keep  yourseif 
calm.' 

And  he  looked  down  into  her 
&oe,  and  remarked  the  exceeding 
length  and  darkness  of  tiie  lashes 
that  rested  on  her  white  cheek. 

'  Thank  you,  I  am  glad  you  can 
stay.  It  is  fearful  to  see  her  in  such 
a  state,  and  to  be  able  to  do  nothii^ 
for  her.' 

Esther  went  back  to  h^  place  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bed ;  the  doctor 
seated  himself  and  began  to  look  at 
his  nails — it  is  a  great  resource  to 
a  doctor  to  have  almond-shaped 
nails ;  and  th^i,  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  women  came  back,  and  some 
firuitless  remedies  were  tried  and 
put  away  again;  and  then  the 
room  lapsed  back  into  silence,  and 
the  winter  morning  dawned. 

Dawned,  pale  and  ghastly, 'upon 
the  livid  face  of  the  dying  woman ; 
upon  Miss  Whitty,  yawning  over  her 
prayer-book;  upon  the  fevourite 
physician,  with  his  handsome  eyes 
fast  shut;  upon  Wilson,  with  the 
ostentatious  cambric  to  her  face, 
and  making  sharp  calculations  as  to 
the  amount  of  spoil  tiiat  was  likely 
to  fidl  into  bar  hands.  Dawned  upon 
velvet  draperies  and  silks  and  dia- 
monds aod  x)earia!  the  Beulah 
within  whose  pleasant  shades  one 
was  waiting  for  the  messenger  ^m 
the  Shining  City ;  dawned  upon  all 
the  worldly  pomp  and  vanity  of 
this  pilgrim  of  fourscore  years,  who 
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mB  now  to  crosB  the  dark  rirer,  nn* 
wept-for  and  alone  I 

They  never  knew  the  pzeciae  mo- 
ment at  which  the  great  change 
came.  Mrs.  Todor  gave  no  more 
sign  of  consciousness  to  the  last 
than  she  had  done  from  the  first 
moment  when  she  was  stmck  down 
speechless  and  motionless.  Those 
whowatohed  her  knew  not  the  ex- 
aot  moment  at  which  the  spirit  flat- 
tered from  its  priaoii;  but  before 
eight  o'clock  that  morning  the  pri- 
BOQ-hoose  was  Tacant  and  cold ;  and 
Miss  Whitty  was  sealing  strips  of 
paper  across  the  drawers  and  cop- 
boards;  and  Wilson  was  showing 
exfaaoidinaxy  zeal  in  getting  all 
small  and  portable  articles  pat  into 
order;  and  eyery  one  who  ap- 
proached tiie  chamber  of  death  was 
already  as  sympathetic  and  obse- 
qoioas  in  their  attentions  to  Miss 
Fleming,  the  heiress,  as  th^  had 
been  to  Mrs.  Tador  herself,  not 
twelve  short  hoars  before. 

We  all  know  the  beaatifal  legend 
of  Addison's  deathbed.  I  hold  the 
moral  of  deathbeds  like  Thalia  Tu- 
dor's  to  be  not  a  whit  less  in- 
stmottTe. 


CHAPTEBXXrX. 

THE  MAHHON  OF  UNBIOHTEOUSMiaB. 

For  two  days  of  her  life  Esther 
Fleming  knew  the  sensation  of  being 
a  reputed  heiress.  For  two  days 
every  one  told  her  she  was  the  in- 
faeritrees  of  her  Aunt  Thalia's  money, 
and  treated  her,  under  this  belief, 
with  the  greatest  oonsidexation  and 
kindness. 

Colonel  Dashwood  insisted  apon 
taking  all  necessary  melancholy 
unngements  off  the  bereaved  young 
creatme's  hands;  Mrs.  Dashwood, 
merging  sectarian  differences  in  the 
broadest  philanthropy,  offered  to 
oome  and  read  with  her;  MiUy 
hoped,  in  a  moltitude  of  tiny  notes, 
that  dearest  Esther  would  never 
forget  how  she,  Millicent,  had  been 
her  earliest  friend ;  the  good  physi*- 
cian  was  personally  anxious  about 
ber  lo(^;  Wilson  recollected  she 
had  liked  Miss  Fleming's  expression 
from  the  first  moment  she  ever  set 
^  ^es  upon  her;  Miss  Whitty 


made  many  meek  demonstrations  of 
personal  regard,  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  necessity  in  which  every 
young  lady  of  fortune  must  stand  of 
a  middlcHiged  person,  accustomed  to 
the  best  walks  of  society,  for  travel- 
ling companion,  confidant,  house- 
keeper, or  chaperon. 

For  two  days  only :  on  the  third, 
Mrs.  Tudor's  solicitor  came  down 
from  London,  curt,  cold,  business- 
like, and  then  Esther  Fleming's  one 
Aladdi  n-like  dream  was  over.  Mrs. 
Tudor's  whole  capital  ihad  been 
sunk,  five-and-thirty  years  before,  in 
a  life  annuity.  The  office  would  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  funeral  (tak- 
ing the  trouble  from  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's  hands),  and  all  Mrs.  Tudor's 
personal  property— consisting  solely 
of  trinkets,  clothes,  and  pictures — 
was  bequeathed,  by  will,  to  her  dear 
great-niece  and  god-chOd,  Esther 
Fleming. 

I  ask  no  mature  reader  to  i^ympar 
thize  with  Miss  Fleming's  JEatuity  on 
the  occasion;  but  I  think  many 
people,  under  one-and-twenty,  will, 
at  least,  believe  me  when  I  reocnrd 
the  &ct  that  her  first  sensation,  on 
hearing  of  her  regained  poverty,  was 
one  of  joy.  Amidst  aJl.the  obse- 
quious flattery  of  the  last  two  days, 
one  heavy,  one  crushing  thought  had 
never  left  her:  she  must  hold  to 
Oliver  now.  Poor,  she  stood  on 
equal  terms  with  him ;  nay,  was  not 
he,  with  the  worth  of  his  commis- 
sion, fu  higher  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  penniless  country  girl  living 
in  a  farm-house  on  the  charity  <^ 
▼ery  poor  relations?  But  rich, 
sought  after,  in  a  better  position 
than  his  own,  she  knew  tnat  she 
would  never  have  moral  courage 
enough  to  be  true  to  herself  and  to 
her  own  newly-discovered  feelings. 
How  could  she  make  him  believe 
that  her  change  towards  him  had 
ansen,  in  reality,  before  Mrs.Tudor^B 
death?  How  take  back,  in  her 
worldly  prosperity,  the  allegiance 
she  had  been  so  prompt  to  swear 
when  her  youth  and  love  were 
all  the  wealth  she  had  to  offer 
him,  all  the  wealth  that  he  had 
sought? 

Simple,  uncalculating,  unworldly 
by  nature,  I  maintain  that  these 
were  literally  the  first  and  bitter  re- 
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flections  of  Esther's  hoart  wlion  she 
found  herself  regarded  as  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor*s  undoubted  lieiress.  That  she 
was  free  again,  free  to  look  in 
Oliver's  face  and  say,  'I  like  you 
too  well,  I  honour  my  sol  f  too  much, 
to  marry  you,*  was  her  first  thankful 
emotion  when  the  altered  manner  of 
all  her  fresh- found  friends  and  de- 
pendants made  her  realise  fully  that 
she  was  again  plain  Estlier  Fleming 
of  Countisbury — Esther  Fleming  the 
heiress  no  longer. 

'  And  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  ex- 
pected it  from  the  first/  wrote  Joan 
Engleheart,  in  her  bitter  letter  on 
the  occasion.  '  Selfish  and  worldly 
she  has  lived,  selfish  and  worldly 
she  has  gone — to  the  place  where 
such  people  go!  Thaha  Tudor  has 
done  a  bad  deed.  May  God  reward 
her  for  it !  And  I  command  you  to 
buy  no  shred  of  mourning,  beyond 
what  you  can  find  of  black  among 
her  wardrobe ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
new  black  ribbon  to  your  bonnet. 
"We  don't  mourn  her,  and  we  won't 
mock  heaven  by  pretending  we  do. 
Take  good  heed  of  her  jewels  as  you 
travel.  The  emerald  set  is  the  best 
Sew  them,  as  I  showed  you  once, 
about  your  person,  and  prate  to  no. 
one  of  what  you've  got  Your  pro- 
posal of  giving  the  women  Whitty 
and  Wilson  any  of  her  clothes,  is 
the  proposal  of  a  fool,  and  I  forbid 
you  to  give  away  one  farthing's 
worth.  You  will  want  it  all,  child, 
and  the  thirty  pounds  a  year  gone 
too,  and  everything  rising  as  it  does. 
With  all  her  avarice,  you  may  be 
sure  these  sharpers  preyed  enough 
upon  the  old  woman  while  she 
lived.  I  don't  understand  your  fine 
sentiments  about  having  escaped  a 
great  many  bad  things  in  escaping 
money.  I  never  brought  you  up  to 
talk  such  idiocy.  Money  is  a  good 
thing,  and  you  have  missed  it,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  your  life  will  be 
one  of  work  and  hardship,  as  mine 
has  been.  Come  home  dnrectly  after 
the  funeral,  and  spend  nothing  on 
the  road.— Your  friend, 

'Joan  Engleheabt.' 

And  then,  on  a  morsel  of  paper, 
furtively  slipped  inside  the  cover  of 
the  letter,  these  words;  'Dearest 
Etty.— There's    something   in   the 


world  1  Hitter  than  money,  and  yon 
have  got  it.— David  E>'oleheabt.' 

No  relation  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  save 
Esther  Fleming  went  to  the  funeral ; 
no  tears  were  shed,  or  attempted  to 
bo  shed,  when  all  that  remained  of 

•  The  U»Il  and  prief  of  fourscore  years, 
Pul  up  in  a  white  sheet  tied  with  twu  knolfc,* 

went  to  its  last  rest  In  high  spirits, 
and  a  new  black  silk,  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  l)etaken  herself  to  a  fresh  place, 
with  better  wages,  that  very  morn- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  Miss  WTiitty 
went  out,  primed  with  funereal 
news,  on  a  round  of  visits,  and 
Esther  was  left  alone. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  least  degree 
depressed,  as  I  have  said,  by  Mrs. 
Tudor's  disinheriting  her;  but  on 
this  afternoon  a  great  weight  did 
seem  to  hang  upon  her  spirits.  A 
funeral,  like  a  marriage,  leaves  the 
mind  too  highly  wrought  for  any  of 
the  unexciting  employments  of  the 
common  days  of  life;  and  this 
whether  wo  have  felt  any  really 
strong  concern  or  not  in  the  person 
married  or  buried.  Joan's  letter  of 
the  morning  had  brought  Esther 
Fleming  back  vividly  to  the  future 
that  lay  before  her  at  Countisbury. 
She  would  break  with  Oliver,  would 
return  home,  and  then  —  what? 
What  zest  could  she  take  in  the  old 
childish  interests  now?— the  house- 
hold work,  the  summer  walks  with 
David,  the  winter  readings  by  the 
little  l)arlonr  fire?  Who  that  has 
tasted  of  the  first  (alas!  that  it 
should  be  so)— the  best  draught  of 
passion,  can  look  forward  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  pure,  untroubled  past 
without  a  shudder  ?  She  wanted  to 
be  near  Paul ;  to  hear  the  hum  of 
the  same  London  Hfe  as  he  heard ; 
to  walk  along  the  stiteets,  where,  by 
faintest  possibility,  she  might  one 
day  chance  to  see  his  face  among  the 
crowd.  What  had  she  to  do  with 
Countisbury?  She  was  as  much 
severed  from  it — from  the  low  grey 
house,  the  shady  garden  walks,  the 
woods  where  she  had  walked  with 
Oliver— as  though  the  time  could 
be  measured  by  years,  not  weeks, 
since  she  left  it  last  A  death  lay 
between  that  time  and  this— the 
death  of  her  own  first  youth ;  of  the 
childish,  happy  youth  that  Oliver 
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Ouew'B  loTB  had  neyer  so  mnoh  as 
stiired. 

Thinking  these  things,  beside  the 
fire,  Tdth  her  head  bent  down  be- 
tween herhuids,  Esther  sat  through 
the  fading  winter  afternoon ;  and  so 
wzapt  in  her  own  doll  prospects 
was  she,  that  when  a  loud  doable 
knock  came  suddenly  at  the  street- 
door  it  scarcely  served  to  ronse  her 
an  instant  from  her  abstraction.  Ko 
one  oonld  be  calling  for  her  on  the 
day  of  the  faneral,  and  if  yisitors 
did  come,  the  people  of  the  house 
had  orders  to  say  that  liiss  Fleming 
waB  not  well,  and  wished  to  be  un- 
disturbed. What,  indeed,  could  the 
poor  disappointed  young  lady  wish 
to  hear  of  condolence  or  exhortation 
or  cheerfulness  on  such  a  day  as 
this? 

'But  the  gentleman  says  he  is 
sore  you  would  see  him.  Miss 
Fleming.  A  young  gentleman — 
quite  a  young  gentleman,  miss.' 

'Not--not  we  gentleman  who 
used  to  come  to  see  me — '  and  Miss 
Fleming  started  up  with  suddenly 
awakened  interest—'  I  mean^  to  see 
poor  Mrs.  Tudor? 

'Oh,  dear  no,  not  Mr.  Chichester/ 
explained  the  landlady  compassion- 
ately (does  not  every  member  of  the 
laoe  know,  by  instinct,  whether  a 
man  is  rich  or  poor?) ;  '  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  miss.  Tall,  and  with 
long,  fiiir  mustachioe,  and  quite  the 
air  of  an  officer  about  him.' 

It  was  Oliyer.  The  fierce  beating 
of  Esther's  guilty  heart  told  her  that. 
Oliver,  and  she  had  not  conned 
her  port  through ;  had  not  schooled 
her  tongue  into  one  of  the  expres- 
sions wherewith  to  confess  her 
gmit 

'I  will  see  this  gentleman.  I  be- 
lioTe  I  know  who  it  i&  He  is  an  old 
fiiend  of  our  fiunily:  ask  him  to 
come  up,  please.' 

She  chuped  her  hands  together 
rigidly ;  she  called  up  every  thought 
of  Paul  to  strengthen  her  now  in 
her  supremest  sudden  need.  The 
landlady,  vrith  thoughts  intent  upon 
her  upholstery  looldng  its  best  be- 
fore the  stranger,  drew  down  the 
blinds  and  ht  the  gas ;  and  then  there 
was  a  minute's  respite— if  respite 
that  awful  century  could  be  called, 
during  which  Esther  heard  his  step, 

inoL,  VI.— Na  xzxiv. 


his  Toioe    upon    the   stairs— and 
Oliver  Carew  entered  the  roooL 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

BBOKEN  OFF. 

She  walked  forward  steadily,  and 
with  outstretohed  hands,  to  meet 
him ;  but  for  the  life  of  him  Oliver 
Carew  could  not  have  tried  at  that 
moment  to  take  E^sther  Fleming  in 
his  arms  and  kiss  her. 

What  is  it  that  makes  us  all  know 
intuitively  when  people  have  ceased 
to  love  us  ?  The  eyes,  the  lips,  are 
there,  just  as  when  they  told  us 
their  last  fond  falsehood;  the  hand 
is  ready  for  us  to  grasp,  the  cheek 
for  us  to  kiss,  and  lo!  a  spectre,  the 
ghost,  perhaps,  of  our  unknown 
rival,  stops  between  and  freezes  us 
with  awful  foreboding  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Oliver  Carew  had  as  good  an 
opinion  of  his  o^wn  powers  as  per- 
haps any  man  in  flngland,  and 
Esther— a  thousand-fold  handsomer 
than  when  he  left — Esther,  softer, 
more  womanly,  more  shy  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her;  her  downcast 
cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her  lips 
silent  and  trembling — was  within  a 
yard  of  his  arms,  and  he  never 
oflTered  to  take  her  in  them,  or  so 
much  as  raise  her  cold  hand  to  his 
lips. 

'I  have  startled  you,  Esther. 
You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  in 
England  so  soon.  I  only  landed 
yesterday,  and  had  not  time  to 
write  and  tell  you  I  was  coming. 
Esther,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?' 

She  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  his 
face. 

'  You— you  have  come  in  a  time 
of  trouble,'  she  stammered.  '  My 
Aunt  Thalia  was  buried  to-day.' 

'And  you  are  alone ?^  My  poor 
little  Esther  1'  He  took  her  hand 
again  and  clasped  it  more  warmly ; 
'how  glad  I  am  that  I  came  on 
to  Bath  to-night' 

Would  he  kiss  her  now?  Looldng 
so  close  down  on  the  delicious  tempta- 
tion of  that  fresh  face,  was  the  spectre 
laid  already  ?  I  suppose  some  intui- 
tion made  Esther  Fleming  think  so ; 
for,  with  the  quick  tact  that  the  sim- 
plest of  her  sex  po68es8es,sho  managed 
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to  return  to  her  place  bcsiilo  the  fire, 
to  make'.  Oliver  Carew  take  a  AvXw  at 
(at  lca-<t)  three  yards  distance  from 
her,  and  then  wait  hufk,  just  as 
though  ho  had  said  and  looked 
nothing  in  reply,  to  h.er  own  iirst 
remark.  '  Yes,  you  have  rctnnuMl  in 
R  time  of  trouhle.  My  Aunt  Tiialia 
was  buried  to-day/ 

ITer  fing(;rs  be.cran  to  trifle  with 
tlio  folds  of  her  black  dress.  Mr. 
Carew  watched  her  closely.  Had 
hlio  come  into  pos^ossion  of  her 
aunt's  money,  and  did  she  wish  to 
be  quit  of  her  engagement  for  that 
reason  ? 

It  was  not  a  noT)le  suspicion.  But 
Oliver  really  knew  very  little  of 
Esther,  lx?yond  lier  soft  complexion 
and  long  eyelashes ;  and  tlie  school 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  is 
one  apt  to  make  young  men  have 
many  susjjicions  witli  regard  to 
young  la'lit.'S.  How  would  it  he  to 
let  her  play  her  own  game  out? 
withhold  the  secret  of  liis  birth  and 
of  his  fortune,  which  five  minutes 
lx)fure  ho  had  hiul  such  generous 
intentions  of  disclosing,  and  so  let 
the  foolish  lx)y-and-girl  entangle- 
ment end  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
other  fair  women  besides  Esther  Fle- 
ming in  the  world:  fair  women  who,  if 
they  were  mercenary  like  her,  could, 
at  least,  bring  equal  birth  and  e<lu- 
cation  and  rank  to  his  own  as  their 
dowry. 

Her  first  faltering  words  made 
j\Ir.  Carew  rather  ashamed  of  him- 
self. 

*Yes,  I  am  in  trouble.  Tho 
death,  even  of  a  very  old  person  like 
my  Aunt  Thalia,  is  solemn,  although 
one  can't,  of  course,  pretend  to  fuel 
real  grief  for  it;  and  then,  too/ 
stealing  a  quick  look  at  his  face, '  I 
Jiave  had  to  bear  a  great  deal  of 
coudolenco  from  friends  during  the 
la^st  few  days.  My  Aunt  Thaha's 
money  dies  with  her,  instead  of 
coming  to  me  as  every  one  thought 
it  would.* 

Oliver  sprang  up  and  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment. 

'  Esther,  what  does  that  matter  to 
you?  Why  need  yon  trouble  about 
anything  to  do  with  money  ?' 

'  I  don't  tronble/  she  sx)oke  very 
quick  and  decided,  for  she  wished 
to  spare  him  the   homiliatioa   of 


softening  before  her;  'I  don't 
troubici  at  all.  I  said  only  1  had 
had  to  bear  the  condolence  of  friends. 
I\)r  tho  money  itself,  1  am  glad, 
yes,  very  glad,  it  has  not  come  to 
me.  1  don't  want  money.  I  don't 
envy  rich  people  their  lives.  I  have 
))een  brought  \ip  to  work,  and  a  life 
of  work  will  suit  me  best.' 

*  Esther,  yon  shall  never  work.' 
It  was  all  useless.     She  oould  not 

stave  oft'  the  inevitable  moment,  t lie 
liorrible  pain  of  confessing  the  entire 
tnith.  Oliver's  whole  face  was  soft- 
ening Hie  had  taken  a  place  cIofc 
l)eside  her  on  tho  sofa) ;  his  arm  was 
already  almost  round  her  waist 

'  Esther,  I,  too,  have  some  news  to 
toll  you.  I  am  in  a  very  different 
position  to  what  I  held  when  I  left 
you  last.  ]My  cousin,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  \&  dead,  and 
I ' 

He  had  got  her  hand  in  his,  and 
all  the  old  lover-like  manner  was  re- 
turning fast  The  blood  rushed  hv^t 
and  confused  across  Esther  s  brain ; 
si  10  knew  not,  she  cared  not,  wliat 
woixis  they  were  that  rose  to  litr 
tongue  to  speak.  All  she  did  know 
was  that  she  must  tell  him;  that 
Carew's  lips  must  never  touch  her 
lips,  his  hands  clasp  her  hands  as 
they  were  clasping  them  now. 

*  I  must  not  deceive  you,  Oliver. 
If  I  could  I  would  have  said  this  in 
a  letter,  but  I  didn't  know  where  to 
write,  and  I  was  afraid  the  letter 
might  1)0  lost  We  were  very  young, 
you  know,  when  you  met  mo  at 
Countisbury,  last  summer,  and  our 
engagement  was  made  hastily,  ho- 
foi-e,  indeed,  we  knew  anything  K)i 
each  other's  characters;  and— and 
isn't  it  far  better  to  spt^ak  the  truth 
out,  than  to  go  on  bhndly  as  wo 
Ix^gan,  and  both  be  miserable  for 
life  ?' 

People  never  say  exactly  what 
they  mefin  to  say,  nor,  indeed,  ex- 
actly the  truth,  on  occasions  like 
this ;  but  had  Esther  taken  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  prepare  herself, 
and  to  soften  down  the  coming 
humiliation,  it  would  faaye  made  no 
difference.  The  form  of  words  in 
which  his  dismissal  was  couched 
mattered  nothing  to  Oliver  Carew. 
The  monstrous  idea  of  Esther- 
Esther,  poorer  now  than  she  had 
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eror  been—rejectiiig  him — him,  Oli- 
Ter  Garew,  jast  as  he  was  going  to 
tell  bar  of  his  newly-acquired  rank 
and  fortnne!  was  all  that  his  mind 
ooold  grasp :  and,  indeed,  for  a  few 
seoonds,  he  positiyely  could  not 
bring  himself  to  beUeve  that  the  girl 
was  speaking  seriously.  He  could 
oompass,  you  recollect,  the  idea  of 
her  glTing  him  up  hecause  of  h^ 
OTm  superior  wealth ;  but  to  change 
from  any  other  motive,  to  change 
vhen  he  was  just  going  to  be  the 
most  generous  man  living,  in  keep- 
ing to  his  own  foolish  engagement 
—no,  it  was  impossible !  The  simple 
creature  was  awed,  as  she  well 
might  be,  by  thinkmg  of  any  further 
difference  having  arisen  in  their 
position  in  addition  to  that  enor- 
mous one  which  already  existed — 
and  this  was  all. 

'  Don't  fear,  Esther,  I  shall  never 
alter  to  yoxL  We  don't  know  a  very 
greatdeal  of  each  other  yet,  as  you  say; 
bat  I  know  quite  enough  of  your 
goodneas,  your — ^your — *  a  certain 
determined  look  in  her  eyes  flurried 
him — '  your  truth,  to  maJce  me  sure 
that  I  have  chosen  wisely.' 

*  Oliver,  I  have  not  been  true.  I 
have  changed  utterly  since  you  saw 
me  last' 

He  started  up,  and  the  colour 
roshed  into  his  face. 

'Not  true?  and  you  have  written, 
you  have  pretended  to  keep  to  your 
engagement  all  this  time?' 

•  Yes,  I  have  written,  I  have  striven 
to  keep  to  my  engagement  to  you. 
I  wouldn't  believe  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  possible  I  could  really 
have  been  mistaken  in  what  I 
thought  I  felt,  but  I  know  it  now — 
I  know  it  for  .certain  now— -and  I 
ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  ever  having, 
even  for  one  hour,  deceived  you.  .  I 
deceived  myself  first ;  don't  you  see 
that?  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  I 
might  come  back  to  my  feith  to  you, 
and  when  I  found  it  was  not  to  be 
so— do  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
my  suflferings  were  horrible.  I  am 
lowered  in  my  own  sight  as  much,  I 
think,  as  it  is  possible  to  be  lowered 
in  yours.' 

Now  Esther  Fleming  was  just  act- 
ing as  well  as  it  was  ix)ssible  for  her 
to  act;  as  truthfully,  as  honestly,  as 
any  woman  ever  acted  in  confesEong 


her  own  infidelity.  But  Oliver  recog- 
nized neither  generosity,  nor  trut£, 
nor  honour.  He  was  wounded  to 
the  core;  pierced  in  a  deeper  feeling 
fieu*  than  his  love :  and  smarting  wit£ 
all  the  first  cruel  smart  of  outraged 
vanity,  he  spoke : — 

'  I  might  have  exx)ected  13ub.  I 
might  have  expected  that  a  love  so 
quickly  won  wouldn't  have  over- 
much root.  I  have  been  a  fool;  Not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  would  have 
held  to  such  an  engagement  as  a 
serious  one.  You  have  extricated 
us  both  well  from  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion, and  I  have  to  thank  you  far 
taking  the  onus  of  doing  so  upon 
yourself.' 

Then  Esther's  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed. 

'You  speak  very  ill  when  you 
speak  so,  Mr.  Carew.  My  love  for 
you  was  not  light ;  my  engagement 
to  you  did  not  place  you  in  any 
ridiculous  position.  I  was  only  a 
girl,  an  ignorant  country  girl,  when 
I  met  you  last  sununer,  and  your 
pretty  speeches  and  your  town  man- 
ners flattered  me.  Yes,  this  is  the 
truth,  sir,  and  I  mistook  my  own 
pleased  vanity  for  love ;  and  when 
you  were  away  I  dreamed  of  you,  and 
in  my  dreams  made  a  hero  of  you — 
quite  difierent  to  what  I  know  you 
really  are.  And  then  I  came  away. 
I  came  away  from  Countisbury,  Mr. 
Carew,  and  I  met  some  one— not 
like  you  at  all — some  one  with  plain 
manners,  and  who  never  flattered 
me,  and,  even  while  I  still  wrote  to 
you,  I  came  (in  spite  of  all  I  tried)  to 
find  out  what  feeling  one  »Ao«/Whave 
to  the  man  one  married,  and  I  know 
quite  well  I  never,  no,  not  for  a. 
single  hour,  have  h£id  that  feeling  to 
you.' 

Mr.  Carew's  very  lips  grew  white 
with  rage. 

'  You  are  awfully  outspoken,  Mss 
Fleming!  open  and  frank  where 
most  other  young  ladies,  I  should 
think,  would  be  silent.  As  you  are 
so  extraordinarily  conmiunicative, 
you  will  surely  not  withhold  my 
successor's  name  from  me?  Who  is 
the  gentleman  with  plain  manners 
and  an  unflattering  tongue  who  is 
so  happy  now  as  to  have  Miss 
Fleming  for  his  promised  wife?' 

'I  am  no  man's  promised  wife, 
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Mr.  Carew.  I  shall  never  marry 
while  Hive !'  And  thinking  of  Paul, 
all  indignation  died  down  in  her 
face.  '  I  began  my  life  with  a  greiit 
mistake  in  becoming  enpraged  to 
you.  I  shall  end  it,  misttikenly, 
perhaps,  still,  but  with  truth.  I 
shall  never  change  again,  and  I  shall 
never  marry.* 

She  was  more  than  handsome: 
she  was  lovely  at  this  moment; 
with  tears  just  quivering  in  her  dark 
eyes;  with  her  hot  cheeks  glowing; 
with  a  suddenly-subdued,  mournful 
expression  lighting  up  all  her  face. 
In  the  full  flush  of  her  careless 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  her  love  for 
Mm  at  Countisbury,  Oliver  had 
never  so  coveted  to  possess  her  as 
— with  the  accustomed  fatuity  of 
human  nature — he  did  now  that 
ho  had  irrevocably  lost  all  chance  of 
ever  doing  so. 

'  Esther,  forgive  me  what  I  said. 
I  should  have  kept  my  temper 
better  if  I  didn't  feel  so  distractedly 
miserable  at  the  thought  of  losing 
you.  Esther,  I  von^t  give  you  back 
your  promise.  This  ridiculous  fancy 
about  a  man  who,  you  confess, 
doesn't  love  you,  shall  not  make  my 
life  and  your  own  miserable.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  marry  mo  now,  or  for  a 
long  time,  if  you  choose,  only,' — he 
came  close  to  her ;  he  bent  down  till 
she  felt  his  breath  upon  her  cheek ; 
he  stole  his  arm  with  gentle  force 
round  her  waist — '  only  feel  for  me 
as  you  did  last  summer ;  only  feel 
the  childish  dream,  the  flattered 
vanity,  whatever  you  said  it  was.  I 
will  trust  to  time  for  the  rest.' 

He  held  her  close ;  and  his  hand 
trembled,  and  his  voice  shook  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  keep  it 
steady.  For  Esther,  although  she 
never  faltered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree in  her  resolution,  she  did,  at 
this  moment,  feel  her  part  a  very 
hard  one  to  play  out ;  did  think  that 
she  liked  Oliver  Carew  as  much  as 
was  possible --stopping  immeasur- 
ably short  of  love ;  and  that  she  had 
behaved  cruelly,  perfidiously,  wick- 
edly altogether  m  getting  to  like 
Paul  80  much  better  than  her  affi- 
anced lover. 

Very  young  people  are  8o  fear- 
fully thin-skinned:  it  is  such  an 
agony  to  them  to  have  to  sink  from 


the  highest  place  in  any  one's  good 
opinion.  And  then,  Oliver  was  so 
really  and  seriously  agitated,  and 
agitation  is  so  contagious.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  work  to  tell  him 
everything  when  he  was  standing 
before  her  with  supercilious  aflFecta- 
tion  of  indifference,  and  miUcing 
sarcastic  speeches  in  depreciation  of 
their  love  and  of  ite  genuineness. 

'  I  couldn't  go  back  even  to  what 
I  felt  last  summer ;  and — and  even 
if  I  could,  Mr.  Carew,  I  don't  think 
that  kind  of  feeling  would  be  the 
right  sort  to  begin  married  life 
with.  I  like  you  very  much,  indeed, 
just  I  think  as  I  could  like  a  brother 
if  I  had  one ;  but  I  look— don't  bo 
angry  again,  please — I  look  upon 
you  as  a  boy,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  consider  the  man  I  marry  as 
superior  to  me  in  all  things,  you 
know.' 

She  meant  this  as  a  kindly,  gentle 
way  of  putting  his  love  aside  and 
retaining  his  fncndship;  batnotone 
form,  out  of  the  many  stereotyped 
forms  of  rejection,  could  have 
angered  Mr.  Carew  more.  Superior 
He  did  not  stop  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  implied  superiority 
were  social  or  mental,  or  only  moral : 
the  monstrous  adjective  itself  was 
what  utterly  staggered  him.  Supe- 
rior! Esther  Fleming  superior  to 
him  1  He  loosed  his  arm,  as  though 
it  had  been  stung,  from  her  waist ; 
he  stood  himself  at  the  space  of 
about  two  or  three  feet  away  from 
her;  he  looked  straight  and  with 
unspeakable  fierceness  into  her  Uce. 

*  Miss  Fleming,  I  think  I  under- 
stand you  rightly.  You  consider 
yourself  superior  to  me?' 

'I  never  said  so,  Mr.  Carew.  I 
said  I  felt  that  the  man  I  married 
ought  to  be  superior  to  me  in  all 
things.' 

'That  is  precisely  the  same— a 
mere  play  upon  words.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  the  exact  tokens  of  inferiority  to 
which  you  allude.' 

Esther  was  never  so  pained  in  her 
life.  She  had  loved,  or  pretended  to 
herself  to  love,  this  man ;  had  pro- 
mised to  become  his  wife ;  and  now 
she  was  to  stand  and  look  in  his  fiico 
and,  if  she  spoke  truth  at  all,  inform 
him  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  a 
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well-gioim  Bchool-boj  possessing 
not  a  tithe  even  of  the  intellect 
which  nature  had  bestowed  upon 
herselfl 

'I  wonid  rather  mnch  say  no 
more,  Mr.  Carew.  All  I  wish  is  that 
WB  ^onld  part  as  friends.' 

But  Mr.  Carew  had  no  snch  wish. 
He  intermpted  her  angrily  as  she 
attempted  to  stammer  out  some 
Eoftoung  excuses;  and  the  first 
floimd  of  his  voice  aroused  Esther's 
scarcely  stifled  pride. 

'You  have  mistaken  our  position 
from  the  first.  Miss  Fleming;  and, 
after  what  you  have  just  said,  I  can 
have  no  delicacy  in  setting  you  right 
now.  I  am  not  the  poor  farmer's  son 
that  in  a  foolish  moment  I  repre- 
BGnted  myself  to  you  in  Devonshire.  I 
hare  prospects — I  should  rather  say 
I  am  already  in  a  position,  wholly 
nnsnited  to  yourself  and  the  life  to 
which  you  have  been  brought  up. 
What  these  are,  what  even  my  name 
is  now,  it  does  not  matter  for  me  to 
tell  yoxL  We  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  meet  again,  and  if  we  did,  it 
would  be  a  meeting  in  which  recog- 
nition would  be  impossible  to  us 
both.  All  I  wish  to  say  to  you  is, 
that  in  giving  me  up  you  are  giving 
up  a  very  great  deal  more  tlum  you 
can  possibly  dream  of,  and  also,  as  I 
before  said,  are  taking  the  pain  of 
breaking  off  a  most  foolish  entangle- 
ment out  of  my  hands.  Miss  Flem- 
ing, good-bye  I' 

I  am  very  sure  that  Oliver  Caiew 
was  never  so  bombastic,  so  silly,  so 
nearly  approaching  to  mean  vulga- 
ris as  when  he  delivered  himself  of 
this  speech.  But,  considering  his 
age,  his  vanity,  and  the  really  ^reat 
social  advantiHB^es  that  he  knew  him- 
self to  possess  over  Miss  Fleming,  I 
cannot  say  that  1  greatly  wonder  at 
the  outbreak.  It  is  such  a  fearfully 
disgusting  thing  to  a  man  to  be  de- 
libeoately  rejected;  such  a  fearful 
humiliation,  when  he  has  supposed 
any  amount  of  human  superiority  to 
rest  on  his  side,  to  be  told  kindly, 
gently,  that  he  is  too  young,  too 
menially  inferior,  for  a  foolii£  girl 
oi eighteen  to  look  up  tol 

'Good-bye  to  you.  Miss  Fleming,' 
be  repeated  grimly;  '  1  will  not  in- 
trude myself  upon  you  any  more.' 

Then  Esther  raised  her  ^es  fall 


to  his.  She  was  very  quiet;  but  she 
prepared  to  speak  with  a  fixed  lip, 
with  a  scarlet  spot  bright  upon  eacn 
cheek,  just  as  she  used  to  oe  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  Miss  Joan  would 
vainly  try  to  argue  or  whip  her  into 
confessing  some  &ult  she  had  not 
committed. 

'  Mr.  Carew,  shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  you?' 

'  Do  simply  what  you  please.  Miss 
Fleming.' 

'  1  think  you  generous  and  open- 
hearted  up  to  a  certain  point—the 
point  at  which  anything  like  real 
self-sacrifice  begins.  You  would 
have  held  to  your  word  and  married 
me,  in  spite  of  all  the  difference  of 
position  that  you  tell  me  of;  that  I 
believe.  But  you  have  no  spark  of 
the  true  and  manly  generosi^  which 
should  have  made  you  honour  me 
for  breaking  our  engagement,  and 
shrink  from  saying  one  unneceesary 
word  to  take  any  more  away  from 
my  self-respect  You  are  not  supe- 
rior to  me,  Mr.  Carew.  You  may  be 
the  son  of  a  marquis  or  of  a  duke, 
but  you  are  not  superior  to  me ;  and 
married  to  you,  1  should  have  daily 
felt  this,  and  have  been  lowered  by 
the  thoug;ht  You  are  young  and 
good-loo£ng;  you  say  you  have 
money  and  nmk;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  young  ladies  in  the  world 
ready  to  many  you,  but  not  one  of 
them  will  be  a  worthier  wife  to  vou 
than  I  should  have  been  if  you  had 
married  me.' 

'Esther,  you  have  never  loved 
me.' 

This  short  cutting  of  the  knot 
that  she,  with  trembling  hands,  had 
awkwardly  striven  to  untie;  this 
sole  reply  to  the  most  arrogant 
speech  of  all  her  humble  life,  touched 
Esther's  conscience  more  than  any 
other  six  words  that  Oliver  Carew 
oould  have  chosen. 

'  I  know  1  have  not,  Mr.  Carew ; 
that  was  why  1  felt  so  ashamed  to 
see  you.  I  mistook  duldish  senti- 
ment for  deeper  feeling,  as  I  have 
abeady  told  you ;  and  perhaps  if  I 
had  not  happened  to  meet  with  the 
person  I  have  mentioned,  I  should 
nave  grown  in  time  to  care  for  you 
really.' 

Hurt,  angry,  bitter  though  he 
was,  Cajrew  did  yet,  from  his  very 
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hearty  admire  Esther  at  tliis  moment. 
It  had  done  him  good  to  be  told  so 
frankly  that  she  considered  herself 
his  equal  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  money  which 
he  had  told  her  of.  It  did  him  good 
to  hear  her  frankly  say  that  she  had 
never  really  loved  him.  As  in  the 
lonely  Devonshire  moors  she  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  perfectly  new  be- 
lief in  the  possible  child-like  parity 
of  a  demoiseUe  a  marier,  so  now  in 
her  rejection  of  him,  newly-acqoired 
rank  and  riches  and  all,  she  afforded 
him — the  young,  the  sought  after, 
the  spoilt  Belgravian  hero — an  in- 
sight he  had  certainly  never  had  be- 
fore into  the  simple  disinterested- 
ness of  which  some  human  hearts 
are  capable. 

'  I  was  wrong  to  speak  to  you  as 
I  did.  Miss  Fleming.  Will  you  for- 
give me  before  we  part?  Bemem- 
ber  I  am  more  hanlly  placed  than 
you,  for  I  have  never  changed.' 

'  Forgive  you  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Carew, 
oh,  Oliver,  it  is  I  that  have  every 
need  to  be  forgiven!  All  I  wish 
most  now  is  that  we  should  part 
friends.  After—after  having  liked 
each  other  so  much,  there  is  some- 
thing dreadful  to  me  in  the  thought 
of  our  using  such  words  to  each 
other  as  we  have  done.' 

She  looked  so  irresistibly  hand- 
some, pleading  to  him,  with  her 
softened  eyes  and  upturned  face, 
that  Oliver  found  it  no  hard  matter, 
in  spito  of  all  his  smarting  vanity, 
to  take  her  hand  and  hold  it  and 
make  his  peace  at  once  and  en- 
tirely. 

Human  nature  is  bo  constituted 
that  the  bitterest  quarrel,  the  most 
final  rupture,  of  a  very  young  man 
and  a  very  handsome  woman,  shall 
have  more  of  love  than  of  any  other 
element  in  its  composition.  They 
were  parting  for  ever ;  and  Esther 
had  deliberately  rejected  him;  and 
the  pride  of  both  had  been  wounded 
to  the  quick  within,  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour:  and  yet,  as  Carew  left 
the  house,  he  felt  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly give  up  all  his  newly-in- 
herited wealth  and  rank  to  be  able 
to  call  Esther  his;  while  Esther, 
strong-minded  though  she  believed 
herself,  cried  bitter  tears,  half  for 
herself^  half  for   Oliver,  well  on 


into  the  dawn  of  the  next  winter 
day. 

If  women  were  to  act  instead  of 
weep  during  the  first  twelve  hours 
of  reaction,  1  believe  very  few  lovers 
would  find  their  HiaTnin,QaT  to  be 
irrevocable! 
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But  when  all  reaction  was  over; 
when  she  was  able  from  the  solitude 
of  CountiBbury  to  look  back  dispas- 
sionately upon  her  conduct ;  Esther 
Fleming  knew  that  she  wcmld  not 
recal  Oliver  if  she  could,  knew  that 
she  had  never  loved  him,  knew  that 
even  her  recollection  of  him,  like 
every  other  thought  and  feeling;  of 
her  nature,  was  becoming  merged 
in  one  dream— one  hopeless,  one 
haunting,  half-miserable,  half-deU- 
cious  dream— her  passion  for  Paul. 

I  say  '  passion '  advisedly.  Of  the 
sentiments  exchanged  between  Miss 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Carew  among  the 
moors,  I  confess  frankly  my  inabi- 
lity to  speak;  but  in  common,  I 
fancy,  with  yourself,  oh  reader  of 
ordinorv  experience,  and  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years,  I  feel  myself 
tolerably  competent  to  interpret  the 
symptoms  of  that  real  and  malig- 
nant disorder  which  had  overtaken 
Esther  now. 

Shall  we  go  through  a  record  of 
them?— the  old,  old  story ;  the  burn- 
ing pain;  the  torturing  jealousy; 
the  delirious  dreams  from  which 
reason  perpetually  wakes  up  the 
sleeper  with  so  sharp  a  stab  of 
memory?  Ah,  well,  'tis  the  one 
date  that  never  quite  grows  old! 
The  sentimental,  and,  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  the  fairest,  purest,  brightest 
side  of  love  is  a  biazik  to  most 
of  us  many  years  before  thirty; 
but  no  man  or  woman  can  ever 
quite  rake  out  the  ashes  of  that  one 
portion  of  their  lives  when  a  stnmg- 
and  utterly  hopeless  passion  held 
them  in  its  grasp. 

Ton  defty  this,  madam,  I  know. 
You  aver  that  the  blooming  spring, 
when  you  were  engaged  to  poor 
Captam  Johnson,  unfortunately 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Chuia»  and 
the  subsequent  summer,  when  dear. 
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good  Sir  Obediali,  yoor  present 
hflppy  possessor,  was  paying  his 
iddrMBes  to  jou,  are  the  seasons  to 
which,  from  yoior  cdm  unruffled 
matronhood,  you  look  bock,  wben- 
erer  yon  are  foo&h  enough  to  look 
l»ek  to  these  sorts  of  thugs  at  aU. 
Bat  what  of  that  packet  of  blurred 
letters  that  you  burnt  the  night 
before  you  married  Sir  Obediah? 
What  of  the  mai^^inal  annotatioos 
tbit  may  yet  be  funtly  traced  upon 
the  pages  of  your  unread  Shelley? 
What  of  the  fierce  spasm  at  your 
heart  upon  that  one  erening  of  the 
year  that  you  (and  only  another  in 
the  world  sare  you)  know  to  be  an 
amuverBary?  Those  two  sanctioned 
matrimonial  engagements,  delightful 
tiKx^h  they  must  have  been,  and 
creditable  to  your  character  as  a 
daughter  and  everything  else,  are 
not,  madam,  permit  me  to  say,  the 
seasons  burnt  in  upon  your  memory. 
Bo  you  reeollect  distinctly  the  colour 
of  poor  Qaptain  Johnson's  hair? 
Bo  you  remember  in  the  least  clearly 
what  Sir  Ob«liah  used  to  say  during 
tiiose  lengthy  afternoons  when  you 
had  to  submit  to  the  afiSanced  en- 
dearments within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  your  mamma's  badi:  draw- 
ing-room? Time  asod  change  and 
children  wipe  out  all  such  nonsense 
from  one's  hmrt,  you  say.  But  then, 
^ydo  not  wipe  out  the  details  of 
those  dark  Noyembev  nights  when 
you  UBed  to  sit,  hour  after  hour, 
waiting  wi&  sickening  eagerness  to 
catch  tiie  fost  sound  of  a  footflGdl  on 
the  pavement,  the  first  sight  of  a 
&ce  which,  even  while  you  looked 
npon  it,  you  knew  could  never  in 
trnth  he  anything  to  you. 

Bon't  you  know  th«t  a  painter 
will  lo^  back  with  a  more  tender 
yearning  to  his  ambitiouB  first  pic- 
tore  that  tiie  critics  laughed  at,  than 
to  all  the  grei^  works  by  which  his 
name  has  been  won  ?  that  the  poem 
which  the  world  rejects  is  the  head- 
stone of  the  temple  in  the  poefs 
own  heart?  Tis  simply  an  inherent 
part  of  human  nature  to  remember 
the  pesfflonate,  the  miseiable,  the 
difiappoiBled  seasooa  of  our  lives 
more  clearly  ^n  any  other.  And 
^'^g  a  pert  of  our  nature,  there  is 
nolhmg  especially  to  deny  or  blush 

&t  ia  the  fact    You  axe  no  wo»e 


wife  to  Sir  Obediah  because,  once  in 
three  years,  you  look  at  the  mar- 
ginal notes  upon  the  pages  of  your 
unread  Shelley,  or  because,  sitting 
among  your  children  in  the  quiet 
autumn  night,  all  the  fcTerish  un- 
rest, all  the  madness,  all  the  pain  of 
those  Noyember  nights  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  come  back  to  you  so 
vividly! 

And  as  tho  hopeless  passion  of 
cmt  own  lives  is  the  one  that  does 
not  die  f(xt  us,  eo  the  hopeless  paa- 
sion  of  others  are  the  only  ones  in 
which,  as  grown  men  and  women, 
we  take  anything  Mke  abiding  and 
hearty  interest.  Look  at  all  tho 
great  love-stories  of  the  world— from 
Helen  to  Maggie  Tulliver:  is  not 
every  one  of  their  heroines  in  love 
with  another  man  than  the  rightful 
hero  ?  and  isn't  that  &tal  infidelity 
just  what  we  care  most  to  hear 
about? 

Esther  Fleming  was  not  in  any 
respect  a  Helen;  nor  was  she  much 
of  a  heroine  at  all ;  but  her  passion 
for  Paul  was  as  strong,  poor  child, 
as  the  strictest  exigencies  of  art 
could  demand.  She  knew  that  he 
irould  never  marry  her ;  worse,  that 
he  was  bound  by  ties  stronger  than 
death  to  another  woman ;  also  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  she  would 
never  again  feel  the  fMressure  of  his 
hand,  neyer  hear  the  sound  <^  his 
Toice  while  she  lived. 

And  over  that  thought  she  brooded 
and  sickened ;  sickened  through  the 
long  bright  summer,  through  au- 
tuimi,  tfaurough  winter.  Month  suc- 
ceeded month  in  ever-increasing  nau- 
seous monotony,  and  still  her  passion 
grew  and  strengthened.  In  tune  she 
got  to  portion  out  the  day  and  night 
into  hours,  giving  to.each  hour  some 
imaginary  employment  for  Paul,  and 
in  imagination  living  it  out  by  his 
side.  Can  yoa  imagine  the  despe- 
rate jealous  misery  that  would  fol- 
low upon  such  a  plan  ?  Waking  or 
sleeping,  at  noonday  or  at  midnight, 
he  was  never  thoroughly  absinit 
from  her  thoughts;  and  yet  every 
thought  of  him  was  still  an  image 
disconnected  with  herself;  nay, 
more,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
possibitity  of  his  ever  loving  her. 

If  she  could  only  see  him— her 
heart  would  cry  out    in  its  bit- 
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terness — only  see  liira,  only  breathe 
the  same  air  he  breathed,  only  live 
in  London,  in  some  street  where  slio 
might,  once  or  twice  a  month,  per- 
haps, see  him  walk  past  her  window, 
she  thought  she  could  bear  her  bur- 
then. To  see  him,  to  l)e  near  him, 
might  lay  this  phantom  which  her 
imagination  seemed  never  tired  of 
calling  up  with  such  cruel  force, 
such  mockery  of  life,  in  his  absence. 

A  man  or  woman  who  could  suc- 
cumb thus  at  five-and-twenty  to  any 
grief,  not  strictly  and  exclusively 
personal,  must  be  exceeding  near  a 
fool ;  but  in  a  girl  of  eighteen  tlxis 
very  intensity  of  prostration,  this  im- 
mense capacity  for  suffering,  was  a 
sign  of  strength.  In  proportion  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  would 
be  the  profoundness  of  the  peace 
when  it  came. 

During  the  dull  winter  days,  when 
she  would  sit  gazing  unoccupied  from 
her  window  upon  the  dreary  waste 
of  moorland  round  the  house; 
during  the  sleepless  nights,  when 
she  walked  feverishly  up  and  down 
before  the  picture  which  she  called 
Paul's,  in  her  little  room,  the  cry 
would  burst  involuntarily  from  her 
hot  lips — 'Let  me  cease  to  suffer: 
let  me  cease  to  have  this  capability 
of  loving  !*  And  then  his  face  would 
come  before  her ;  in  an  instant  she 
would  hear  his  voice;  feel  all  the 
poisonous  intoxication  of  bis  pre- 
sence, and  shudder  lest  her  prayer 
be  answered.  Better  die  than  lose 
him  utterly!  Better  go  through 
every  accumulated  pang  that  every 
successive  hopeless  day  brought  to 
her,  than  outlive  her  love,  and  go 
back  to  such  a  peace  as  the  only  one 
possible  for  her  must  be— the  dead 
lethargy  of  indifference  I 

Now,  strong  though  her  love  un- 
doubtedly was,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  Esther  Fleming  could  have 
suffered  thus  had  she  l^n  living  in 
any  ordinary  round  of  social  life  in- 
st^  of  the  Devonshire  moors.  Yon 
may  suffer,  God  knows !  as  much  in 
London  or  Paris  as  in  the  remotest 
coontry  village  of  Yorkshire;  but 
yon  suffer  differently.  More  keenly, 
I  think,  while  it  lasts,  but  with  an 
anguish  that  is  much  sooner  over. 
Yon  put  your  skeleton  assiduously 
oat  of  sight  for  a  great  many  hours. 


at  least,  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
You  dress,  ride,  talk,  dine,  dance, 
flirt  during  each  interval  between 
the  hours  when  you  and  your  skele- 
ton stand  face  to  face;  and,  sharp 
work  though  it  may  be  at  first  to  go 
through  all  these  duties,  you  finish 
by  finding  that  they  have  done  one 
good  service  to  you —helped  you, 
marvellously  quickly,  to  be  untrue 
to  yourself!  In  the  country  you  not 
only  have  positively  nothing  to  take 
you  from  your  trouble;  you  have 
time  to  idealize  it.  As  solitude  hod 
developjed  Estlier*s  fancy  for  Mr. 
Carew  into  what,  had  she  never  met 
Paul,  would  have  passed  for  love,  so 
now  it  developed  her  love  for  Paul 
himself  into  passion :  passion  heigh  tr 
ened,  of  course,  by  its  hopelessness 
and  absolute  severance  from  its 
object. 

Neither  Joan  nor  David  could  be 
blind  to  the  change  in  her.  David, 
poor  fellow,  on  her  first  return  had 
ventured  once  to  comment  on  her 
pale  cheeks  and  sobered  spirits,  ac- 
counting for  the  symptoms,  in  his 
simple  way,  by  the  intensity  of  her 
regard  for  Mr.  Garew,  the  amount 
of  emotion  she  must  have  sustained 
on  meeting  him  again.  Her  answer 
imdeceived  him  promptly : — 

'I  feel  nothing  whatever  about 
Mr.  Garew.  I  am  engaged  to  him 
no  longer.  We  found  out  our 
mistake  mutually,  and  remedied  it 
in  the  only  way  possible.  Please, 
David,  never  mention  Mr.  Carew,  or 
love,  or  any  such  folly  to  me  again. 
If  I  suffer,  I  like  to  suffer  silently. 
It  will  all  be  over  before  long.' 

Such  an  answer  was  enough  for 
David,  and  he  succimabed  to  it,  and 
got  accustomed  to  Esther's  pale 
cheek,  and  silent  tongue,  and  joyless 
tread :  indeed,  if  I  nustake  not,  was 
sensible  of  a  certain  selfish  satisfiio- 
tion  in  seeing  her  thus,  and  in  think- 
ing that  her  love,  by  whatever  violent 
death  it  had  died,  tuas  dead — ^her 
heart,  however  nuserable,  unte- 
nante«L  This  pale,  listless  woman 
was,  after  all,  nearer  to  him  than 
the  blooming  girl  had  been — the  girl 
fall  of  life  and  the  dreams  of  life, 
wandering  through  the  woods  where 
she  had  walked  with  Oliver,  and 
making  him,  whether  he  willed  it  or 
no,  the  confidant  of  her  hopes. 
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fiat  Joan,  being  a  woman,  and 
OQDflequently  not  in  loye  with 
Esther,  saw  much  nearer  into  the 
tmth.  If  the  girl,  of  her  own  free 
will,  did  not  choose  to  marry  Oliyer 
—and  this  mnch-perseyering  endea- 
Tonr  had  enabled  Miss  Joan  to  worm 
oat— her  pallor  and  silence  and 
listlessness  coold  none  of  them  be 
kid  to  Mr.  Carew's  chaige.  Yon 
might  fret  for  a  week  or  so  after  the 
teimination  of  an  idiotic  foncy.  Miss 
Joan  argued ;  bat  yon  woal(hi't  go 
pale  for  months,  and  heave  long  sighs, 
when  you  should  be  taking  yoor 
food  with  an  appetite,  and  walk  np 
and  down  yoor  oedroom  till  morn- 
ing (as  she  often  heard  Esther  do) 
onless  some  fsunt  spark,  if  not  of 
hope,  of  ezi)ectation,  mingled  still 
with  yoor  griefs 

Joan  Engleheart's  personal  expe- 
riences of  love  were  scant :  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  seen  for  two  days  at 
seTcnteen,  and  David  Engleheart 
now,  bdng  the  raw  material  ont  of 
which  they  were  Cushioned.  But 
women,  the  hardest,  the  least  loved 
of  them,  possess  inspirations,  that 
come  not  to  the  aid  of  men,  in  the 
art  of  uprooting  the  secrets  of  other 
perBoos*  love  affiiiia  Before  Esther 
had  rstnmed  six  weeks  Joan  knew 
that  flhe  was  in  love  with  another 
num  tiian  Oliver ;  hj  winter  all  that 
she  needed  to  learn  was  the  name  of 
Ohver's  saccessor.  «  Of  his  existence 
she  was  as  convinced  as  she  was  of 
her  own  determination  to  many 
David,  or  of  any  other  accomplished 
iact  of  her  life. 

One  December  afternoon,  the  snow 
ialHng  thick,  the  bitter  night  already 
gathering  on  the  hills.  Miss  Engle- 
heart abruptly  walked  into  Esther's 
bedroom. 

The  girl  was  sitting  there  as 
nsoal;  no,  more  acutely  suffering 
than  usual,  for  she  had  received  a 
letter  that  day  from  Jane  Dashwood 
in  which  Paul's  name  was  carelessly 
mentioned ;  and  when  Joan  entered 
she  never  sought  to  explain  why  she 
was  leaning  against  the  window 
without  work  or  book  in  her  hands, 
but  tunied  her  &oe  almost  sullenly 
towards  the  pane,  against  which  the 
drifting  snow  was  beating  with  the 
mmttmbly  dreary  sound  that  only 
the  indwellers  of  a  home  twelve 


miles  away  from  the  nearest  niarket- 
town  can  appreciate. 

Miss  Engleheart  walked  straight 
up  to  the  little  old  engraving — 
whose  position  had  mysteriously 
chuiged  of  late,  being  now  exactly 
opposite  Esther's  bed— and  stared 
at  it  intently. 

'I  don't  see  the  good  of  keeping 
that  rubbishing  old  print  any 
longer,'  she  remarked,  incisively. 
'  The  frame  wouldn't  be  bad,  regilt 
with  some  of  the  stuff  out  of  David's 
bottle;  and  I'll  mount  that  nice 
little  drawing  of  Hatherton  school 
and  put  it  in  for  you.' 

And  Joan  raised  her  hand  to  the 
picture. 

Then  Esther  turned  round  with 
flushing  &ce  and  kindling  eyes. 

'That  print  is  mine,  Joan.  You 
called  it  mine  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  mine  I  have  always  considered 
it  I  don't  want  it  touched.  It 
isn't  rubbish.  The  drawing  of 
Hatherton  school  is  rubbish.  I 
should  hate  to  look  at  it.' 

'  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
you  were  bom  at  Hatherton,  Esther?' 

'  Perfectly  aware  of  it,  Joan.  If 
there  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
me  detest  the  drawing  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fiict  that  I  was  bom  at 
Hatherton.' 

'By  which  amiable  speech  you 
mean  me  to  infer  that  you  wish  you 
had  never  been  bom  at  all,  I  con- 
clude?' 

'I  don't  think  I  wanted  you  to 
infer  anything,  cousin.  Life  isn't 
80  very  deb'ghtfal  that  one  needs  an 
eroedal  memorial  of  the  i)lace 
where  one  first  entered  upon  it,  I 
think.  For  the  rest,  I  like  the  little 
portrait  in  that  old  frame.  I  like  it 
better  than  anything  else  I  possess, 
and  I  don't  wiui  it  interfered  with.' 

'Which  of  your  friends  do  you 
consider  it  like,  child?' 

Esther  turned  her  face  again  to 
the  window. 

'The  snow  lies  deep  in  all  the 
drifts  already,  Joan.  I  never  saw 
it  yet  lie  so  deep  before  New-year's 
day.  We  shall  have  a  fearM 
winter.' 

'  We  shall  haveacold  one,  Esther. 
You  used  to  be  never  tired  of  the 
hard  weather,  and  the  frost  and  snow, 
nod  your  walks  upon  the   frozen 
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moon  with  Bayid.  Perhaps  the 
winter  wouldn't  seem  sncfa  a  fearful 
prospect  to  you  if  you  were  to  try  to 
employ  yourself  as  you  used.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything 
lor  me  to  do,  Joan.  I  read  as  much 
as  I  can  read  eyery  day ;  I  walk  out 
regularly ;  I  do  all  you  ask  me  to  do 
ahout  the  house.' 

'  And  take  not  an  iota  of  interest 
in  anything,  Esther.  You  read^  you 
walk,  you  work,  mechanically ;  and 
then  steal  away  to  this  cold  room, 
without  a  fire,  and  sit,  staring  in- 
tently out  of  the  window,  or  gazing 
up  at  yonder  old  fool  in  the  picture- 
frame,  by  the  hour  together.  Whose 
face  do  you  consider  it  like,  child  ? 
Tell  me  that ;  and  I  shall  know  as 
much  as  I  care  to  know  of  your 
secret ; — only  don't  go  through  the 
unnecessary  deceit  of  saying  that 
you  think  it  like  Mr.  Oliver  Oarew.' 

'  I  never  say  things  that  are  not 
true,  as  you  know  perfectly  well, 
cousin.  That  little  engraving  is 
like — '  and  chilled  though  her  blood 
was,  it  rushed  hotly  here  to  Esther's 
face — *  like  some  one  I  met  while  I 
was  with  Aunt  Thalia  last  year.  His 
name  doesn't  matter.  You  will 
never  see  him :  in  all  probability  I 
shall  myself  never  see  him  again 
while  I  live.' 

Miss  Engleheart  bent  her  face 
forward,  and  looked  straight  as  an 
arrow  between  the  girl's  eyes. 

'Esther,'  she  remarked,  curtly, 
after  carrying  on  this  agreeable  pro- 
cess for  about  two  minutes, '  I  mean 
you  to  leave  Countisbury.* 

'Cousin  Joan!' 

'You  shall  go  out,  as  you  have 
often  wished  to  do,  as  a  governess ; 
or  I  will  write  and  ask  Jemima 
Watson  to  invite  you  to  Hatherton, 
which,  considering  that  she  is  your 
own  mother's  cousin-german,  and 
has  never  given  you  anything  but  a 
three-and-sixpenny  Bible  in  her  Ufe, 
wouldn't  be  so  very  much  for  her  to 
do;  but  leave  home  you  shall,  I 
know  the  kind  of  efifeet  that  pining 
for  love  will  have  upon  a  girl  «f 
your  age ;  and  after  the  way  that  I 
have  brought  you  up,  and  your  get- 
ting so  well  over  measles,  and  scar- 
latina, and  all  the  rest  of  it  But 
this  is  what  comes  of  iashionablo 
schools  and  gay  Bath  aoquaintaiKe9. 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  you  were  a 
hearty  country  girl,  full  oi  hooesl 
enjoyment  in  your  every-day  life, 
and  now — * 

'  Now,'  finished  Esther,  as  Miss 
Joan  rose  and  eommenced  a  vicious 
tattoo  with  her  sharp  fingers  upon 
the  window-panes, — *  now  I  am  use- 
less and  without  spirit,  and  the 
duties  and  amusements  of  my  life 
are  alike  without  taste  to  me. 
There's  no  use  in  our  telling  un- 
truths to  each  other,  Joan ;  it  haa 
never  answered  since  I  was  a  child ; 
we  won't  begin  it  now.  You  may  or 
may  not  be  right  in  saying  that  I 
am  pining  for  love,  but  you  are  per- 
fectly correct  in  your  description  of 
my  state;  and  I  believe  you  are 
right  in  saying  I  should  leave  home. 
Only,  not  to  Jemima  Watson,  cousin 
— not  to  another  country-house  and 
to  more  idleness  and  brooding.  I 
want  work:  if  work  lay  before  me, 
I  would  do  it ;  yes,  and  in  time  get 
a  kind  of  consolation  out  of  it' 

8he  threw  the  book  aside  that  hod 
been  lying  in  her  listless  hands; 
then  walked  opposite  to  the  little 
picture,  and  standing  there,  seemed 
to  take  silent  counsel  with  that  un- 
known ftbce.  I>id  it  comfort  her? 
did  a  sudden  hope  of  meeting  Paul 
—bound  to  another  wonuin,  irrevo- 
cably severed  from  her  although  he 
might  be — thrill  through  her  heart? 
I  think  too  wel>  of  Esther's  princi- 
ples to  give  her  eiedifl  for  succumb- 
ing to  so  lax  an  impulse ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  her  numbed 
hands  had  suddenly  grown  warm 
with  life;  that  a  genial  sensation 
was  stirring  at  her  heart  i^ain ;  that 
on  all  her  face,  even  in  that  dim 
light,  there  were  visible  signs  to 
Miss  Joan  of  the  old  hearty  cMldiBh 
interest  in  a  new  and  welcome  plan. 

'  Talk  of  love,  talk  of  constancy  V 
she  observed  to  David,  ten  minutes 
afterwards ;  fer  Joan  was  too  acute 
a  judge  of  human  nature,  too  prae- 
tised  a  tactidaB  ever  to  posh  up 
any  advantage  too  doee  at  first; 
and  instead  of  stopping  to  argue 
with  Esther,  had  swooped  down  upon 
David  at  once,  in  his  little  study, 
with  the  fell  news  of  the  girl's  of^ 
proaching departure.  'Love!  eon- 
atancy !  in  a  girl  of  niueteen.  Yes, 
88  much  of  it  as  you  ehoose,  and  to 
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as  great  a  nnmber  of  men  in  rota- 
tion. First,  love  and  constancy  to 
CStirew ;  then,  for  the  last  six  months, 
lore  and  constancy  to  this  fool  of 
whom  this  engraving  keeps  h^  in 
mind ;  and  now,  flushing  cheeks  and 
dancing  eyes  at  the  first  word  of 
going  from  home,  and  so  running  a 
chance  of  adding  another  name  to 
the  list  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
David  Engleheart,'  and  Miss  Joan 
tamed  her  back  to  the  hearth  in  a 
nuumer  not  usually  affected  by  the 
softer  sex, '  romance  is  a  very  pretty 
thing,  and  youth  and  beauty  are 
very  pretty  things;  but  we  are  too 
old  and  plain  and  stupid  to  under- 
stand them,  or  to  try  t^  keep  them 
tmder  our  wing  any  longer.  Esther 
must  leave  Countisbury.' 

'I— I  don't  think  I  understand 
you,  Joan.' 

'  Then  I  will  be  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  above-board,  David.' 
Oh,  how  the  poor  wretch  winced  at 
this  well-known  preamble  to  any  of 
Josm's  most  cutting  speeches.  'I 
"Win  be  perfectly  straightforward. 
Ton  are  past  forty-three  years  of 
age;  Esther  Fleming  is  nineteen. 
Ton  have  thought  yourself  in  love 
with  her  for  the  last  two  years.  She 
has  befooled  you, — unintentionally, 
mind,  I  say  no  harm  of  the  child, 
bat  befooled  you,  as  every  young 
girl  must  befool  a  blind,  besotted 
man  of  middle  age  #ho  puts  himself 
in  the  idiotic  position  that  you  have 
done.  It  is  high  time  that  all  this 
Khoold  end;  and  it  shaU  end.  I 
hare  decided  so  this  evening.' 

'Yes,  Joan,  yes,'  he  feltered 
meekly.  'Esther  is  to  go  away  a 
little.    I  understand.' 

'  Esther  is  to  go  away  for  a  year,' 
Baid  Joan,  utter^  ignoring  him  and 
his  remark  toa  '  Her  friend.  Miss 
Dashwood,  will,  she  tolls  me,  be 
leady  to  find  her  a  situation ;  and 
it  will  do  the  girl  good — ^brace  up 
her  energies,  teach  her  not  to  senti- 
mentalize— to  be  away  for  a  certain 
appointed  time  from  home,  and 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources. 
After  the  year  is  over  she  shall  come 
back  if  she  chooses.  My  motJier's 
hoase,  and  after  her  death  mine, 
^1  always  be  open  to  Esther.  If 
she  finds  that  a  life  among  strangers 
Baits  her,  let  her  keep  to  it,  in  God's 


name!  If  not,  she  shall  return"  to 
Countisbury  and  carry  out  a  plan 
of  honest  independence  which  I  have 
often  had  upon  my  mind.  Yes,  the 
whole  thing  is  settled.' 

Miss  Joan  turned  round,  seized 
the  poker,  and  gave  ono  fearful 
stroke  into  the  heart  of  the  fire; 
then,  with  the  blazing  embers  light- 
ing up  every  line  of  his  awe-stricken 
face,  she  leant  over  and  confronted 
her  unhappy  kinsman  full. 

'David  Engleheart!'  she  ejacu- 
lated, *  if  you  had  the  heart,  if  you 
had  the  conunon  spirit  of  a  man,  you 
would  speak  now !' 

'Speak,  Joan?'  ho  echoed,  pas- 
sively. *  I  have  got  nothing  to  say. 
Perhaps  'tis  all  for  the  h^t  that 
Esther  should  go  away  for  a  time.' 

'And  you  think  that  kind  of  fool- 
ish subterfuge  will  avail  you  now? 
You  think ' — she  let  fall  the  poker 
full  upon  his  outstretched,  slippered 
feet — '  that  I  am  to  be  blinded  any 
more  by  your  convenient  assump- 
tion of  childish  simplicity?  No, 
Mr.  Engleheart,  no ;  1  can  assure 
you  that  from  this  night  forth  every- 
thing in  this  house  is  going  to  be 
placed  upon  an  entirely  different 
footing!  You  must  declare  your- 
self, or  we  part.  I  have  looked  after 
you  like  a  child  for  fifteen  years, 
put  up  with  your  ways  and  your 
whims  and  your  tempers,' — he 
wrimg  his  hands  in  feeble  depreca- 
tion— '  and,  which  was  worse,  have 
witnessed  your  infatuated  hanker- 
ing after  a  girl  who  might  be  your 
grandchild.' 

'Grandchild?  Oh  lord,  Joan, 
draw  it  milder,  draw  it  milder! 
Grandchild  ?  why,  I  am  only  forty- 
three,  and  Esther  near  upon  nine- 
teen. I  couldn't  well  have  marri^ 
at  five  years  old — ^you  must  allow 
that?' 

'  Your  indecent  jests  do  not  for 
one  moment  turn  me  aside  from  the 
subject,  sir,  and  are  most  especially 
ill-timed  and  brutal  upon  your 
lips !'  And  here  hundreds  of  httle 
spiteful  bones,  unknown  to  anato- 
mists, seemed  to  be  called  into  sud- 
den action  in  the  region  of  Miss 
Joan's  neck  as  she  dipped  her  head 
forward,  after  the  manner  of  some 
ferocious  bird,  athwart  her  helpless 
prey.    '  What  I  said,  I  repeat   Tve 
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looked  after  you  like  a  cliild,  and 
pampered  vdu,  aud  slaved  for  you, 
for  tifteen  years ;  aud  uow,  after  it 
all,  I  am  not, — ^no,  Mr.  Ku^leheart, 
— I  am  nol  going  to  be  triliL-d  with 
any  longer/ 

David  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a 
curdling  terror  tliat  Miss  Engle- 
lieart  was  going  to  seat  herself  upon 
his  knees,  and  pushed  his  ten  lingers 
wildly  up  tlirough  his  lanky  hair. 

'What,  in  God's  name,  do  you 
mean,  Joan?  and  what  do  you 
"want?  Trifled  with  you!  great 
heavens!  have  I  ever  tried— have  I 
ever  wanted— to  tritlo  with  you  in 
any  way  whatever?  I — /.*  You 
must  be  dreaming,  Joan.* 

But  he  knew^  very  wull  she  was 
not ;  he  knew  well  the  old  terror  of 
two  winters  back  was  culminating 
in  a  tangible  form,  and  his  eyes 
glazed  with  hopeless  and  abject 
terror.  What  if  she  should  take 
him  in  her  arms,  kiss  him,  affiance 
herself  to  him,  marry  him,  for 
aught  he  knew — marry  him  this 
Tery  night,  standing  there  in  his 
slippers ! 

'  All  that  friendship  can  dictate, 
cousin  Joan !  1 — I  mean,  you  know, 
you've  been  very  good  and  taken 
care  of  me  and  my  clothes  and 
everything— and  I'm  very  grateful, 
I'm  sure  1  Shake  hands,  please,  and 
don't  let's  say  any  more  about  it.  I 
—I—I—' 

'  You,  you,  you  are  a  base,  per- 
jured, infamous  man  if  you  leave 
this  room  without  declaring  your- 
self, David  Engleheart  I  Look  me 
in  the  face  like  a  man,  if  you  dare, 
and  tell  me  you  don't  know  how  we 
stand  to  each  other !  If  you  hadn't 
a  heart  of  stone  you'd  speak  now, 
for  Esther's  sake,  you  would.  Mon- 
ster!' 

'For  Esther's  sake?  Oh  lord, 
Joan,  say  everything  plain  and  out 
if  you  please.  For  Esther's  sake ! 
I'm— I'm-no,  I  don't  see  it !  I'U 
be  hanged  if  I  do,  and  I  never  shall 
see  it !    For  Esther's  sake — ' 

'You  should  establish  her  a  re- 
spectable home  if,  after  the  first 
year,  she  doesn't  continue  to  like 
her  life  as  a  governess.  My  mother's 
great  age,  as  you  perfectly  well 
know,  makes  her  Hfe  a  thing  of  utter 
uncertainty.    Any  day,  without  ill- 


ness or  warning,  she  might  die; 
and  then,  I  ask  you,  if  indeed  you 
have  the  capacity  for  reflection,  to 
answer  where  would  Esther  Fle- 
ming's home  l>e?* 

'  \\Tiy,  here,  of  course.  When  poor 
Aunt  Engleheart  departs,  as  in  the 
common  course  of  nature  'tis  but 
hkely  she,  some  day,  must,  you  and 
I  won't,  in  all  human  probabiUty, 
die  on  the  same  day,  Joan,  eh  ?' 

'  And  you  think,  you  think  that  I 
should  continue  to  live  with  you— 
no  blood-relation,  even— and  my 
mother  gone  ?  Mr.  Engleheart, 
your  coarse  jests  have  already  taught 
me  what  you  consider  to  be  humour. 
You  now  insult  me  with  your  low 
immorality.  J  live  with  you  unless 
my  mother's  presence  sanctioned  it? 
Oh!—' 

^liss  Engleheart  planted  heisell 
well  between  David  and  the  door ; 
folded  her  arms  across  her  breast, 
and  began— one  touch  of  love  makes 
the  whole  sex  kin — to  cry;  yes- 
horrible  though  it  was  to  look  upon 
— to  shed  positive  tangible  tears. 

And  then  David  Engleheart  knew 
that  his  hour  was  come.  He  could 
have  resisted  much,  nnder  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  Joan  weeping,  and 
standing  with  her  back  tight  against 
the  door,  and  demanding  of  hnn  to 
marry  her,  was  a  combination  to 
withstand  which  the  powers  heaven 
had  bestowed  on  David  were  utterly 
insufficient. 

'  If  you  really  wish,  Joan— I  mean 
if  you  think  it  x>ossible  anybody 
could  be  any  happier  by  such  an 
arrangement— and  that  you'd  be 
good  to  Esther,  you  know— never 
hard  or  jealous  of  her  any  more— 
but  give  her  a  home  here  as  long  as 
she  chooses  to  remain  in  it,  why  of 
course  —  of  course  —  I'd  be  very 
happy.  I  mean,  in  time,  you  know, 
when  I've  got  rather  more  used  to 
the  thought,  and  so  on !' 

It  was  not  perhaps  the  response 
of  a  very  impassioned  lover,  but 
Joan  found  no  fiault  with  it;  and 
when  Esther  came  in  to  tea,  half  an 
hour  later,  she  found  David  seated 
at  work  at  his  writmg-table  as 
usual ;  Miss  Joan  vigorously  casting 
up  her  clothing-club  accounts  at 
the  further  comer  of  the  roouL 

MiftB  Engleheart  had  sense :  fiuier 
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and  yoxmger  women  might  profit  by 
her  example.  Having  once  got  yomr 
fish  upon  the  hook,  let  him  rest 
awhUe.  When  a  man  has  promised 
to  many  yon,  don't  drive  him  to 
madness  by  demanding  any  work  of 
supererogation  at  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

HILLY'S  8UOOEB8B9. 

The  twelvemonth  that  had  passed 
in  pain  and  monotony  to  Esther 
Fleming  had  been  an  eventfol,  an 
eminentiy  snooessftd  one  to  the  two 
Miss  Dashwoods.  As  I  am  writing 
Esther's  story,  not  theirs,  I  do  not 
need,  here  at  least,  to  enter  npon 
the  details  of  their  successes.  Let 
the  facts  tell  their  own  story.  At 
the  time  when  Joan  resolved  that 
Esther  should  leave  Gonntisbuiy, 
Jane  had  been  engaged — really, 
openly,  substantially  engaged — to  a 
man  of  birth  and  fortune,  for  the 
last  three  months ;  while  ^Ully,  poor 
little  innocent,  undesigning  Milly, 
was  already  a  married  woman,  with 
a  fidr  settlement,  a  London  house, 
and  an  undeniable  position  of  her 
own. 

But  not  with  John  Alexander  for 
her  husband.  Millicent  had  just 
begun  to  decide  that  the  home  life 
of  an  English  maiden,  however 
pretty  to  raid  of  in  nice  little  high- 
church  fictions,  was  not  one  which 
she  cared  to  continue  indefinitely ; 
and  that,  sooner  than  go  on  like 
Jane,  year  after  year,  each  filled  with 
a  series  of  domestic  contentions  and 
frnitiess  triumphs,  she  would  eyen 
take  John  Alexander— lack  of  aspi- 
rates, lack  of  ancestors,  ungainly 
person  and  all— for  a  husband. 
Millicent's  sensible  and  not  senti- 
mental mind  had,  I  say,  just  arrived 
at  these  conclusions,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  giye  Idr.  Smithett  un- 
Uxmted  encouragement  at  every  pub- 
lic place  where  she  chanced  to  meet 
bim,  when  another  actor  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  in  less  than  a 
fi[>rtnight  her  plastic  affections  were 
definitely  and  legitimately  engaged. 

There  are  men  (heavy  obtuse  men, 
only  thoroughly  awake  to  the  merits 
in  themselves  which  nobody  else 
disoorer)  who  are  wonderfully  ea^y 


to  win  when  an  already  half-snaied 
prey  serves  as  decoy-duck  to  the 
lure.  Mr.  Marmaduke  Scott  was  one 
of  these.  He  came  to  Bath,  propos- 
ing to  stay  a  fortnight;  saw  Milli- 
cent Dashwood*s  pretty  little  face 
every  morning  at  the  pump-room, 
saw  her  of  an  afternoon  in  the  park, 
saw  her  everywhere,  but  still  with 
John  Alexander's  form,  John  Alex- 
ander's petits  soins  attending  her; 
and  fell  more  foolishly  in  love  with 
her  than  he  would  have  done  had 
she  been  thrice  as  pretty  but  with 
no  John  Alexander  to  arouse  his, 
Marmaduke  Scotf  s,  vanity. 

'  Curse  the  fellow  for  a  conceited 
cad!  I  could  cut  him  out  in  a  day, 
in  an  hour,  if  I  would  V  This  was 
the  insidious  whisper  with  which 
the  demon  of  self-love  first  prompted 
Mr.  Scott  on  to  his  fall;  aided,  I 
will  not  deny,  by  many  upturned 
timid  glances  of  encouragement 
from  the  young  lady  herself;  for 
Milly  always  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  position  of  any  stray  men  * 
who  appeared ;  and,  even  with  poor 
SmitheU  coming  on  fast,  held  firm 
hold  upon  all  tiie  foregone  conclu- 
sions of  her  little  mercenary  creed. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Mr.  Scott 
to  put  his  first  vague  aspiration  into 
de^ls.  Milly  saw  at  once  the  nature 
of  the  great  inert  mass  of  stupid 
humanity  thai  was  beginning  to  dog 
her  steps ;  the  exact  point  in  which 
the  strength  of  her  own  position  lay. 
John  Alexander  must  be  covertly 
kept  on  in  closest  attendance ;  sho 
must  turn  from  John  Alexander— a 
look  of  pain  for  him,  of  rapture  for 
another,  upon  her  face — whenever 
Scott  approached ;  must  make  him 
believe  himself  to  have  cruelly,  per- 
fidiously, but  irrevocably,  replaced 
the  first  object  of  her  girlish  fiincy 
in  that  young  heart.  And  all  this 
•  she  did :  and  into  the  very  pitfiEUl 
designed  for  him  did  Marmaduke 
Scott  plant  his  two  big  feet 

There  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
delay  as  regarded  the  Dashwood 
family.  Jane  and  Millicent,  between 
tiiem,  never  allowed  the  lover  to 
feel  himself  for  a  moment  bored — 
that  frightfully  dangerous  symptom 
for  a  lover  to  sustain  before  the  wed- 
dmg  day ;  Mrs.  Bashwood  showed 
herself  as  much  alive  as  the  most 
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carnal-minded  motlier  could  have 
Ixjen  to  tlio  rapid  but  iuex))cnsive 
preparatiuus  attt-'iidaut  ui)f)U  a  bridal 
troussoau;  the  Colonel,  wit li  equal 
pareutal  dilicrenco,  ])us]iOvl  the  hi't- 
tluuKmts  forward,  nud  t^ok  en  re  to 
havo  them  as  arn])lu  and  as  tiixlitly 
secured  upon  his  duugliter  a^  pos- 
sible. All  went  on  afhuimbly,  even 
to  the  minor  detiiils  of  p(X)r  John 
Alexander  still  hanntintj:  Milly's 
steps — thus  fjuniin^  up  tin?  blaze  of 
gratified  vanity  to  tiie  list;  and, 
almost  before  Mr.  Scoti's  euinbrous 
machinery  for  tliinkino:  had  enabled 
him  to  realize  wliat  ho  w^as  about, 
he  found  himself  handing  Colonel 
Dashwoo<rs  youncrest  daui^hter  into 
a  travelling  carriage,  with  lovely 
bridesmaids  and  idiotic  groomf-meu 
and  weeping  relations  and  faithful 
servants,  looking  at  him  in  one  con- 
fused group  from  the  doorstep  of 
Colonel  Dashwood's  house. 

Now  I  am  far  from  saying  that  to 
find  oneself  um^xpectedly  the  owner 
of  so  attractive  a  creature  as  Milli- 
cent  Dash  wood  is,  just  at  fu\st,  a  de- 
pressing circumstance  in  a  man's 
life.  Barring  that  one  glimmering 
suspicion  that  he  had  Ixicn  a  fool, 
"which  did  overcome  him  incidentally 
as  he  handed  his  bride  into  her  tra- 
velling carriage,  Mr.  Scott  was  very 
well  content  with  liis  new  wife,  and 
found  his  honeymoon  in  Paris,  and 
Milly's  smihng  face  and  insatiable 
a]ipreciation  of  new  dress(\s,and  their 
solittide  a  dtifx  at  the  Oj>era,  and 
their  little  dinners  at  tlio  Trois 
Frercs,  very  much  indeed  to  his 
taste.  But  at  the  end  of  live  or  six 
weeks — perhaps  it  took  al)out  tliis 
time  for  3Ir.  Scott  fairly  to  grai)plo 
with  an  idea — and  as  Milly's  smile 
settled  down  into  the  natural  mode- 
rate ratio  of  domestic  cheerfulness, 
and  both  of  them  began  insensibly  to 
feel  relieved  when  iho  soIiti'(k  a  deux 
at  dinner  or  the  Opera  was  broken 
by  another  person,  then,  I  do  say, 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Scott's  mind  to  ask  himself  why,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  he  had  tied  him- 
self to  bis  Millicent?  And  the  only 
eatisEEictory  answer  he  could  ever, 
even  up  to  this  day,  find  to  the 
question  was  comprised  in  these 
five  words :  '  I  have  been  an  ass,' 

He  was  not  a  man  to  be  made  at 


all  lastiiigly  miserable  by  any  earthly 
circumstance,  as  long  as  his  two 
thousand  a-year  and  his  appetite  re- 
mained to  him.  You  remember  the 
description  of  Haldor?  'Whatever 
turned  up,  Haldor  was  never  in 
hiirhor  nor  in  lower  spirits,  never 
slt'Mt  less  nor  more,  on  account  of 
tiiem,  nor  ate  nor  drank  but  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  Haldor 
was  not  a  man  of  words — short  in 
conversation':  told  his  opinion 
bluntly,  and  was  obtuse  and  bard.' 

Not  unlike  him  was  "Mr,  Scott. 
'Full  of  coarse  strength,  strong 
exercise,  butcher's  meat,  and  sound 
sleep,'  there  was  little  place  left  for 
sentiment  in  his  composition ;  and 
whatever  amount  of  atfection  it 
was  in  him  to  feel  was  alreafly  given 
away  to  his  little  daughter,  the  only 
child  of  a  former  marriage.  He  was 
not  made  at  all  miserable  by  dis- 
covering that  he  did  not  love  Milly, 
nor  she  Iiim ;  but  he  often  rcjxiate'l 
to  himself  tlie  same  formula  as  on 
his  first  discovery  of  the  facts,  to  wit, 
'  I  have  l>een  an  ass  ;*  and  he  also 
very  resolutely  determined  that, 
having  been  an  ass  concerning  Slilly 
once,  ho  would  not  be  an  ass  con- 
cerning her  for  the  future. 

Scott  had  all  the  persistent  clear- 
ness incident  to  a  thoroughly  shal- 
low mind.  When  he  once  believeil 
a  thing,  his  l)elief  never  progressed 
nor  developed;  but  it  also  never 
vacillated.  The  English  constitu- 
tion; the  English  church  service; 
madeira  with  lobster;  claret  with 
salmon ;  white  bm-gundy  with  veni- 
son; these  were  the  great  funda- 
mental l)eliefs  of  Mr.  Scott's  mind : 
and  to  these  was  added,  as  Milly 
very  shortly  discovered,  another: 
namely,  an  Englishman's  supremacy 
over  his  owm  household. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  or  so  of 
her  marriage,  Mrs.  Scott  had  indulged 
in  very  nice  little  dreams,  indeed,  re- 
specting her  own  future  life.  This 
dear,  good,  heavy,  old  Manny  would 
be  so  easily  managed  I  Give  him  his 
dinner  and  his  wine  and  Marmy 
wouldn't  care  about  her  amusing 
herself  in  her  own  innocent  way. 
But  on  the  very  first  occasion  when 
she  strove  to  take  the  reins— Scott 
was  engaged  to  a  men's  dinner,  and 
she   peiEostently   proposed  diniog 
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viik  her  dear  fnend,  the  Baroness 
Z — ,  and  going  to  the  Opera  with- 
out him— Buch  a  sample  of  Manny's 
dodle  nature  was  called  forth  as 
nude  her  sensible  that  the  one  great 
item  fraBdom  had  not  been  included 
in  the  otherwise  soooessfial  bargain 
of  her  marriage. 

'You've  not  been  well  brought 
up,  Millicent/  —  kind  friends  had 
managed  to  whisper  various  Dash- 
wood  aneodotes  to  Scott  since  his 
marriage, — ^'and  yoaand  your  sister 
haye  gone  on  a  cursed  deal  too 
fast  for  your  reputation  already. 
But  you're  my  wife  now,  and  by 
G — !  if  yon  want  to  go  to  operas 
and  balls  by  yourself,  you  may,  but 
you  won't  live  with  me,  too.'  . 

Mr.  Soott  made  this  kindly  speech 
quite  in  his  accustomed  tone,  and 
with  his  great  white  &oe  as  unmoved 
as  ever;  and  then  he  went  off, 
qnietly,  to  his  own  amusement,  and 
Milly  cried  till  she  was  sick,  as  she 
looked  at  the  lovely  white  silk  and 
pearls  in  which  she  had  meant  to 
appear,  and  thought  of  the  ruthless 
monster  to  whom  she  was  tied^  and 
would  be  tied,  while  she  lived. 

If  Jane  had  been  Scott's  wife,  she 
would  have  openly  rebelled;  no 
doubt  whatever  of  that;  have  re- 
belled and  been  defeated,  and  rebel- 
led and  conquered,  and  then  have 
been  defeated  again,  and  then,  and 
then — have  ended,  probably,  as  so 
many  a  generous,  impassioned,  fisiulty 
nature  does,  and  when  phlegmatic, 
suspicious,  commonplace  drives  it  to 
despair.  But  MiUioent  was  sure  to 
make  the  very  best,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  of  every  position  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed.  Her  husband 
was  tyrannicf^,  jealous,  obstinate. 
Very  welL  Through  his  tyranny, 
his  jealousy,  his  obstinacy,  must 
she  manage  him:  a  different  life, 
certainly,  to  the  easy  one  which 
she  had  planned  in  those  early  days 
when  she  believed  Manny  to  be  a 
negative  not  a  positive  fool ;  but  an 
enviable  fortunate  life  still;  with 
position;  with  money;— a  life  very 
&r  better  to  that  which,  as  the 
plainest  of  C!olonel  Dashwood's 
penniless  daughters,  she  had  ever 
^ared  to  hope  for. 

And  so,  the  first  blind,  six  weeks 
over,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  understood 


each  other;  and  they  returned  to 
Lond(m,  and  toc^  a  pretty  little 
house  as  near  the  abodes  of  real 
gieataiess  as  possible,  and  furnished 
&is  house,  and  gathered  a  circle  of 
acquaintances  around  them,  and  got 
on  well  together. 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
'getting  on'  between  married  per- 
sons hving  in  the  world  may  be 
broadly  classified  under  two  heads: 
scientific,  covert  welfare;  profound 
indifference.  The  relations  between 
the  Scotts  partook  of  both  these 
characters;  and  the  result  was  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  getting 
on.  Their  friends  declared  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  these  two 
young  people,  they  seemed  so  evi- 
dently to  understand  each  other's 
characters,  and  to  live  in  such 
thorough  harmony  and  accord. 

What  did  the  world  know,  or 
care,  that  Mr.  Marmaduke  Scott's 
daily  thought  was,'  I  don't  love  her, 
I  was  an  ass  to  marry  her,  and  I 
distrust  her  to  the  very  core.  But 
she  has  got  my  honour  in  her  hands, 
and  so  long  as  we  live  together  I'll 
wateh  her,  and  keep  her  straight, 
whether  she  wills  it  or  no,  by  my 
watehing.'  The  wife:  'Marmaduke 
is  a  bore,  a  suspicious,  horrible, 
stupid,  jealous  wreteh;  but  I  did 
well  for  myself  in  marrying  him, 
and  I  mean  to  uphold  my  own  po- 
sition as  his  wife.' 

The  world  saw  that  IVIr.  Scott 
attendea  his  wife  sedulously  to  her 
balls  and  operas;  that  Mrs.  Scott 
freely  accorded  to  him  the  liberty 
which  young  vrives  occasionally 
have  the  folly  to  feel  jealous  about ; 
and  the  world  pronounced  them  a 
happy  and  well-assorted  couple. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I^iilliccnt 
was  not  a  person  to  be  especially 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  her 
own  family,  now  that  she  had  fiairly 
outetripped  them  in  money  and 
social  position ;  and  letters  descrip- 
tive of  Colonel  Dashwood's  desire  to 
look  up  old  London  friends,  and  of 
Mrs.  Dashwood's  to  'sit'  for  a  time 
at  the  feet  of  the  momentary  Grama- 
liel  of  spiritualism,  called  forth  no 
other  answer  from  the  lamb  newly- 
severed  from  the  flock  than  a  kindly 
offer  to  look  out  for  lodgings  for 
Papa  and  Mamma  if  they  i^ould 
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como  to  town.  But  as  reprded 
Jano  it  was  diflferent.  Millicent 
could  not  love:  nature  not  haWng 
given  her  the  di  ffoi  through  which 
alone  that  painful  and  ill-paying 
proce<?s  can  be  conducted :  but  she 
was  human,  and  Jane  had  been  the 
only  creature  who  had  loved  her 
since  she  was  born,  and  Jane  was 
handsome  and  would  attract  people 
alx)ut  the  house,  and  Jane  would 
listen  and  take  counsel  with  her 
respecting  the  furniture  and  the 
servants  and  the  dresses  and  the 
dinner  parties  which  were  already 
the  real  hearty  interests  of  Milli- 
cent's  hfe.  Jane  would  be  useful: 
Jane's  companionship  would  be 
grateful  to  her :  and  so,  after  a  good 
(leal  of  contention  with  dear  Marmy, 
and  when  circumstances,  per  force, 
made  him  abstain  from  contradicting 
his  wife,  Miss  Dash  wood  was  in- 
vited to  come  and  take  up  her  abode 
with  the  newly-married  pair. 

She  came;  and,  as  I  have  told 
you,  she  conquered.  At  the  time 
when  Esther  resolved  to  follow 
Joan's  advice  and  come  to  London, 
Jane  Dashwood  had  been  for  more 
than  two  months  the  promised  wife 
of  Lord  Feltham. 

'Don't  expect  romance,  please/ 
she  wrote  to  Esther,  when  arrange- 
ments had  finally  been  made  for  the 
latter  coming  to  London.  'Don't 
expect  romance,  and  don't  think  I 
am  a  bit  changed  from  what  I  was. 
I  met  Arthur  Peel  last  night  (my 
fiajtce  has  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Corfu,  you  know)  and  talked  to 
him — well,  for  half  the  evening. 
Esther,  you  may  remember  it  is  a 
little  peculiarity  incidental  to  Arthur 
Peel  and  myself  to  do  so  whenever 
we  meet,  and  he  assured  me  that 
l^Iiss  Lynes  will  have  fifty  thousand 
pounds  upon  her  marriage  day,  and 
I  told  him  that  Lord  Feltham  has  at 
least  three  thousand  a  year,  besides 
his  landed  property.  Don't  the 
wicked  flourish?  and  won't  I  be 
glad  to  have  yon  to  come  and  stay 
with  me  when  I  am  married? 

'Oh  Esther,  Esther!  I  look  out 
from  my  window  upon  this  London 
street,  and  I  see  occasionally  a  dark 
unhappy  figure  stealing  wearily 
througn  the  rain  and  fog,  and  I 
don't  know  in  my  heart  by  how 


much,  if  by  any,  I  am  better  than 
one  of  these ;  and  at  this  moment  I 
almost  wish,  yes,  I  would  to  God  1 
had  the  courage,  as  other  wretches 
have,  to  walk  away  through  the 
dark  down  to  the  river  and  throw 
myself  in  there  and  be  at  rest! 

'Don't   write    me   any   answer 
Spare  congratulations  till  we  meet' 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

AN  ENFANT  TEBBIBLE. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke  Scott  had  been  already 
married  and  was  the  possessor  of 
one  httle  daughter.  This  child  was 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage ; 
and,  before  she  and  her  step-mother 
had  lived  under  the  same  roof  for  a 
fortnight,  Millicent  was  sensible  how 
sharp  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  a  step- 
child ~a  step-child  of  only  four 
years  old,  was  hkely  to  prove. 

Dogged  in  most  things,  there  was 
one  point  respecting  which  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Scott  showed  positively 
abnormal  doggedness;  namely,  in 
his  determination  that  his  daughter 
should  never  be  brought  up  any- 
where save  in  his  own  house.  He 
had  neglected  the  child  pretty  con- 
sistently ever  since  her  mother's 
death ;  leaving  her  with  servants  of 
all  nations,  and  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  often  for  weeks,  sometimes 
for  months,  together,  when  he  was 
absent  on  his  continental  rambles. 
But  to  his  one  pre-gone  conclusion 
ho  had  always  remained  firm:  she 
should  be  brought  up  with  him. 

Natty,  poor  little  wretch,  might, 
with  great  advantage  to  herself, 
have  been  left  with  some  of  her 
father's  relations  in  England,  or  her 
mother's  in  France,  or  at  any  decent 
school  m  either ;  but  Mr.  Scott  was 
not  to  be  argued  with  in  the  matter. 
The  child  should  not  be  put  away 
from  him.  He  had  no  belief  in  re- 
lations ;  he  held  girls'  schools  to  be 
immoral.  Natty  should  travel  with 
him:  and  travel  with  him  Natty 
did ;  deriving,  as  aforesaid,  her  rudi- 
mentary ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  world  in  general  from  what- 
ever French  bonne,  Swiss  governess, 
or  oosmoxx>litan  courier  it  might 
please  Providence  to  place  her  under. 
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'She  is  a  little  monster/  said  her 
stepmother,  in  a  moment  of  free 
exiknsion,  to  Jane  Dashwood,  when 
she  was  first  summing  up  the  ad- 
Tuitages  and  disadvantages  of 
hsTing  married  Manny  to  her  sister ; 
'a  precodons,  pryii^^  pert,  little, 
hardened  monster :  but  sne  mnst  be 
taught,  if  only  to  keep  her  so  many 
hoiUB  a  day  ont  of  my  way,  and  a 
nnisery  goyemess  won't  cost  more 
than  a  nnrse— especially  if  I  make 
it  part  of  the  bargain  tiiat  she  shall 
do  my  plain  sewmg  as  weU  as  tiie 
child's.  The  bore  will  be  haying  snch 
a  creatnie  at  all.  A  young  woman, 
perhaps,  who  will  imagine  herself  a 
lady,  and  upset  the  sexrants  by 
making  them  wait  on  her.  Oh,  if  the 
little  scheme  of  education  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  me  alone,  shouldn't 
dear  Miss  Natty  be  at  a  good  strict 
school  before  next  Monday  morning.' 
Howeyer,  the  scheme  of  education 
had  not  to  be  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
Scott  at  all,  and  Natty  growing  day 
by  day  more  unmanageable  to  the 
household  at  large,  and  oppressiye  to 
her  stepmother  in  particular,  a 
musery  goyemesB  had  grown  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crying  and  urgent 
necessiiy,  when  Esther  Flemmg's 
aonouncement  of  her  wish  to  meet 
with  such  an  engagement  arriyed. 
Uilly,  ftUing  back  upon  one  of  the 
pious  phraaoB  of  her  childhood, 
clasped  her  little  plump  hands  to- 
gether, and  jcalled  it  a  special  and 
obyious  answer  to  her  prayers  on 
Kate's  behalf;  Natty,  herself,  ex- 
pressed a  vigorous  intention  to  hate, 
oppress,  and  generally  rebel  against 
Hiss  Fleming  from  the  first  moment 
of  her  arrival ;  Mr.  Scott  inquired  if 
the  woman  was  a  fright  that  Milli- 
cent  was  so  doosed  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  her?  Jane  !l!)asbwood  at 
once  wrote  off  a  kind  letter,  the 
concluding  words  of  which  I  have 
abown  you,  requesting  Esther  to 
undertake  the  training  of  Natty's 
early  years.  And  Esther  undertook 
it  &.e  felt  as  though  it  mattered 
little  to  her  into  whose  service  or 
into  what  service  she  entered.  To 
he  the  companion,  as  m  her  early 
governess  dreams  she  had  hoped,  of 
a  refined  and  educated  woman,  who 
would  work  with  her,  and  through 
lier,  for  one  conmion  goodj  her  chil- 
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dren;  or  the  hired  dependant,  half 
servant  half  confidant,  of  one  so  es- 
sentially little-minded  as  Millioent. 
All  she  wanted  was  work ;  work  to 
which  she  must  hourly  attend;  into 
which,  however  distast^id,  she 
would  conscientiously  strive  to  throw 
all  her  strength.  Work,  and  to  be 
in  the  great  city  that  held  Paul! 

So  &e  made  no  demur  at  any  of 
the  small  mean  conditions  which 
Millicent  forced  Jane  to  set  forth  in 
her  offer.  She  was  obdurate  when 
Miss  Joan  would  have  made  her 
rebel  against  repairing  two  ward- 
robes, and  sitting  up  alter  parties 
(to  save  poor  Watson),  and  coming 
to  sing  when  required  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and,  ordinarily,  taking  all 
her  meals  with  Natty, '  who  is  neyer 
to  be  a  moment  out  of  dear  Esther's 
sight,'  all  for  the  modest  income  of 
twenty-five  pounds  a-year. 

To  feel  small  slights  or  injustices 
from  indifferent  i>eople  the  heart 
must  be  unoccupied,  the  nerves 
acutely  sensitive— hence  the  cause, 
perhaps,  why  governesses,  as  a 
l)ody,  are  so  morbidly  alive  to  the 
necessary  evils  of  their  xxwition.  To 
Esther,  full  of  life  and  the  passion 
of  life,  her  heart  charged  to  over- 
flowing with  one  only  too  absorbing 
interest,  her  nerves  as  little  irritable 
as  youth  and  health  could  make 
them,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  were  Mrs.  Scotf  s 
demands,  or  how  mtLch  or  how  little 
of  the  society  of  her  patrons  she 
would  haye.  She  would  ratiier 
have  undertaken  those  menial  duties 
and  haye  received  that  pitiful 
twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  than 
have  entered  the  best  house,  have 
reeeiyed  the  highest  wages  in  Lon- 
don. And  why?  The  S(x)tte  knew 
PauL  Through  Jane  Daahwood's 
agency  she  would  be  certain  to 
meet  him,  feel  the  clasp  of  his  hand, 
look  into  his  £ace  once  more. 

Does  any  human  being  deserve 
pity  who  possesses  youth  and  the 
capacity  for  loving  and  being  miser- 
able? 

I  think  not  I  think  we  waste 
our  i^ympathy  gnevously  upon  all 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance. 
When  men  and  women  need  pity 
is — ^when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
able  either  to  love  or  to  suffer! 
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THE  heaity  '  God  bleee  yon,  my  boy !'  of  my  father  was  hUU  ringing  in 
m^  ears,  my  mother's  kiss  still  warm  upon  my  cheek,  as  the  pnffli^ 
locomotiTe  dragged  onr  heavy  train  out  of  the  station,  on  its  way  to  the 


great  metropolis.  I  was  the  only  tenant  of  the  compartment,  and  my 
thoughts  soon  turned  Erom  those  I  had  left  behind,  to  the  new  stage  upon 
which  I  was  about  to  become  an  actor. 

Was  I  really  on  my  way  to  join  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich? Had  I  indeed  passed  the  dreaded  competitive  examination  at 
Chelsea?  and  ouly  a  Bhort  time  ago  parted  from  my  friends  in  Dr.  Cram- 
well's  establishment  at  Blackheath?  It  all  seemed  a  dream— so  quickly 
over !  But  I  drew  forth  a  large  official  letter  from  my  pocket,  which  soon 
showed  me  that  it  was  indeed  a  reality : 

On  Her  Majeilt/'s  Fervlce. 


GzNTLEUAH  QkSEt  Ehwabd  White, 
The  Beciobx, 

POOBPAT, 

TOBESEIBE. 


ordered  me  to  report  myself  at  the  (Wet  BanackBatW(X>lwidi,byacertain 
day.    I  thought  it  kind  of  lijm  to  be  eo  humble  and  polite. 

How  should  I  like  the  army?  Cadet  Barracks  sounded  soldierlike, 
though  it  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  any  great  idea  of  comfort  I  should 
see  my  Mend  Bobby  Jones :  in  fact  I  had  already  received  a  letter  &om 
him,  saying  he  would  do  oil  he  could  to  have  me  placed  in  the  same  room 
with  himself.  He  had  also  warned  toe  that  I  was  arriving  at  rather  a  cri- 
tical period :  the  old  nomination  epoch  had  passed  away  only  a  short  time 
before,  and  there  still  remained  many  cadets  who  had  entered  under  its 
auspices,  and  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  with  any  great  &Tonr 
npon  us,  who  joined  under  the  new  and  open  system  of  competitive  azami- 
nation. 

They  bad  filled  fbr  their  Eeniore  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  that  tbey  had 
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inched  the  top  of  the  tree  and  were  expoctiug  their  torn,  all  &gging  was 
daoe  away  wiO),  and  otir  greater  age  gave  a  Idnd  of  eqnali^  to  us  ^1.  I 
iraa  sotr;  for  them,  bat  it  could  not  be  helped. 

AirJTed  at  the  London  Bridge  station  as  the  evening  was  cloemg  in,  what 
a  nnmber  of  young  men  I  met !  oil  vith  portmanteauB  nearly  identical :  for 
tbe  legntationa  which  I  had  received  from  the  Horse  Gnards,  prior  to  my 
departure  from  home,  were  ver;  strict  concerning  their  breadth,  depth,  and 
length.  I  was  also  reqnired  to  bring  with  me,  as  part  of  my  kit,  several 
utidea  of  1in«i  and  underclothing,  the  arrangement  and  martuug  of  which 
had  given  my  poor  mother  no  end  of  trouble ;  we  could  not  understand  tlie 
Deccasity  of  some  of  them :  four  nightcaps,  for  instance;  but  I  afterwards 
Bseertained  they  came  in  very  useful  for  culinary  porpoees. 

How  I  peered  into  the  darkness,  trying  to  make  out  what  kind  of  a  place 
I  was  going  to,  aa  the  cabman  drove  me  through  aome  lai^e  iron  gales, 
past  a  lodge,  up  a  gravel  road.  Kz  we  drew  up,  a  tall  artillery  sergeant 
opened  the  door,  and  politely  showed  me  into  a  room  containing  sev^I  of 
my  bavelling  companions.  Another  sergeant  inquired  my  name,  and  sug- 
gwted  that  I  was  'just  joining.'    To  which  I  meekly  replied:  'Edward 


White.'  'Mr.  White,  No.  jo.'  'This  way,  sir/ said  a  eervant  in  smart 
livery,  as  he  ehonldered  my  portmanteau  and  strode  out  of  the  room, 
leading  me  to  an  alining  building,  which  we  entered  by  a  small,  yet 
strong-looking  door,  tne  lai^  padlock  upon  which  did  not  please  me.  We 
then  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  I  found  myself  in  my  barraek-room. 

The  sight  of  its  comforts  oppressed  me,  my  spirits  fell  to  zero.  It  was  a 
high  Tocnn,  about  sixteen  feet  square,  with  one  window  protected  by  stout  iron 
l<ara;  its  fumiture  consisted  of  a  strong  wooden  table  in  the  centre,  with 
four  chairs  of  the  same  material,  an  iron  tnm-up  bed  in  each  of  the  four 
coniers,  a  Sap  table  at  the  window,  which  supported  four  pewter  basins, 
and  andemeath  it  were  two  large  tin  cans  containing  water.  There  was 
alao  a  press  with  four  small  cupboards,  and  a  copper  coalscuttle. 
The  walls  were  papered  with  whitewash,  and  the  carpet  was  not  of  the 
finest  sand.  This  cheerful  apartmentwas.evidently  intended  for  IbuTOCcn- 
paots,  and  was  lighted  by  gas. 

I  asked  my  guide  whether  I  oonld  not  have  a  better  room.  He  said, '  Oh 
no,  at ;  only  the  firstrclass  gents  has  rooms  to  themselves ;  the  others  are 
all  like  this,  and  much  better  too  than  what  the  last-joined  used  to  have  in 
the  Towers,  sir.'  I  did  not  care  about  that,  so  I  took  a  chair  (how  hard  it 
was,  not  even  soft  deal)  and  meditated  gloomily  over  my  future  proepects. 
I  certainly  did  not  like  my  Siat  impressions  of  the  place,  it  looked  so  like  a 
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workhouse,  everything  so  scrupulously  clean,  and  yet  so  grim !  so  comfort- 
less !  There  was  a  piece  of  cardboard  nailed  over  the  top  of  the  cupboard, 
upon  which  was  written : 

No.  I.  Mr.  Mel\7lle.  Xo.  2.  Mr.  Crastik. 

No.  3.  Mr.  JoxES.  No.  4.  Mr.  White. 

So  I  was  No.  4.  No.  3  must  bo  Bobby ;  that  was  a  comfort  any  way.  I 
wondered  what  the  other  two  were  like.  I  heard  constant  arrivals,  and  at 
last  the  door  opened,  and  Bobby  stood  before  me.  Was  I  not  glad  to  see 
him  just  ?  I  did  give  him  a  welcome.  I  liked  him  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  before ;  we  talked  over  our  mutual  acquaintances,  but  soon  reverted 
to  my  former  train  of  thought.  '  This  is  a  gloomy  look-out,  Bobby.'  '  That 
it  is,'  replied  he.  '  When  my  reverend  uncle  the  canon  came  to  see  me  here 
one  day,  he  said  his  union  at  home  was  much  better  got  up;  but  it's 
nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it ;  besides,  Melville,  the  head  of  our  room,  is 
a  regular  brick  and  a  perfect  gentleman ;  you  ore  sure  to  Uke  him.  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  Crastie,  he  is  rather  a  snob,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  him,  or  where  he  comes  from,  or  who  his  friends  are ;  the  story  is, 
that  some  great  swell  procured  his  nomination  for  him,  in  return  for  some 
votes  which  his  father  (supposed  to  be  an  attorney)  had  at  his  command. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  nominees,  a  lucky  thing  for  him  1  he  could 
certainly  not  have  passed  at  a  competitive — .  Hush !  here  is  some  one 
comiag.'  Two  young  men  now  entered  the  room.  *How  do  Jones?' 
'How  do?'  'All  right,  how  are  you?'  'Allow  me  to  introduce  a  last- 
joined,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  White.*  They  expressed  themselves  happy  at 
making  my  acquaintance,  and  I  soon  recognized  Melville,  a  fine  soldierlike 
looking  young  man,  with  a  firank  open  bearing  and  a  prepossessing  ooxm- 
tenance;  I  felt  I  should  like  him;  but  the  other  did  not  take  my  fancy ; 
perhaps  Bobby's  description  had  rather  prejudiced  me  against  him.  Mel- 
ville put  many  questions,  asking  me  particularly  who  my  father  was;  for 
the  nominees  had  evidently  an  idea  that  the  competitive  system  would  make 
an  opening  for  many  who  were  not  gentlemen,  forgetting  the  almost  obliga- 
tory preparation  at  an  expensive  cramming  school  for  some  time  before- 
hand, and  the  cost  of  the  education  at  Woolwich:  at  least  180?.  a-year  for 
the  sons  of  civilians. 

I  had  known  Melville's  brother  at  Eugby,  and  was  becoming  more  at 
home  with  him,  when  the  sound  of  many  footsteps  and  the  clanging  of 
swords  startled  me.  All  rose  and  stood  opposite  their  respective  beds,  the 
door  was  thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and  in  walked  a  cadet,  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  artillery ;  our  names  were  called  over,  during  which  the  tetter's 
sharp  eye  made  an  examination  of  each  of  us,  resting  rather  longer  upon 
me  as  I  was  a  new  comer.  This  ceremony,  which  they  designate  by  the 
term '  Boll  call,'  being  concluded,  my  three  companions  took  what  they 
called  their  '  Joebags,'  large  canvas  receptacles,  out  of  which  tumbled 
boots,  uniforms,  caps,  etc.,  etc.  Crastie  took  off  his  coat,  and  after  a  long 
hunt  accused  some  unknown  individual  of  bagging  bis  Banian.  '  What's 
that?'  I  whispered  to  Bobby.  'Why,  a  regiment  shooter,  to  be  sure.' 
None  the  wiser  for  this  lucid  explanation,  I  wondered  what  kind  of  weapon 
it  could  be,  when  Crastie  produced  a  grey-looking  rough  shooting  coat,  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  array  himself,  adding  nothing  to  his  personal 
appearance,  in  my  opinion,  however  much  it  might  conduce  to  his  oomfori 
The  others  having  followed  his  example,  we  began  to  discuss  the  various 
changes  the  new  half  year  had  produced,  and  the  promotion  that  had  taken 
place. 

I  found  Melville  had  only  just  been  made  a  corporal,  and  that  we  were 
all  under  the  command  of  a  cadet  who  was  called  the  responsible  under 
officer,  and  who  ruled  supreme  in  the  abseaice  of  any  of  the  officers. 
Immediately  under  him  were  three  others  cidled  sub-divisional  under 
officers,  who  each  had  charge  of  a  division,  and  again,  under  their  com- 
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mand,  came  the  different  corporals.  I  also  learnt  that  these  corporals  had 
special  privileges  abore  the  other  cadets,  they  were  allowed  a  shilling  a 
neek  more  pocket  money  (coming  of  course  out  of  their  fathers'  purses), 
they  could  return  from  leaye  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  an  hour  later  man  the 
others,  and  they  were  not  obliged  to  show  a  written  inyitation  before  they 
obtained  their  leaye.  These  slight  adyantages  seemed  scarcely  to  compen- 
sate for  all  their  trouble  in  writing  reports,  superintending  the  cadets  both 
in  and  out  of  study,  besides  the  great  re^xsnsibility  of  their  position. 

Our  conyersation,  howeyer,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  eztinc- 
tioQ  of  the  gas,  leaving  us  in  total  darkness ;  it  was  the  half  hour,  and  the 
sergeant  had  turned  it  off  at  the  main ;  we  ought  to  have  been  undressing 
instead  of  talking.  As  soon  as  I  was  undressed,  and  had  knelt  down  and 
asked  for  my  Heayenly  Father's  blessing  and  protection,  not  forgetting  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  I  jumped  into  bed.  How  narrow  it  was  I  How  hard 
and  coarse  the  sheets  I  tne  pillow  seemed  stuffed  with  bricks!  and  the 
ooyeiing  was  yery  scanty ;  but  I  was  too  tired  to  find  overmuch  fiftult,  and 
soon  fell  fiist  asleep. 

My  dreams  were  full  of  military  adventures :  I  was  an  officer  fighting  my 
oonnby's  battles,  an  eager  candidate  for  the  Victoria  cross.  The  enemy 
were  in  front  of  us,  we  were  thirsting  for  glory  and  just  about  to  rush  on 
the  foe  as  the  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  when  my  eyes  opened  and 
tiie  blast  of  a  bugle  under  my  window  brought  my  senses  back  m>m  dream- 
land. I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  seized  my  watch,  it  was  just  six  o'clock ; 
but  the  other  three  slept  on ;  I  wondered  what  the  call  meant,  but  was  soon 
relieved  by  our  servant,  an  old  gunner  (who  took  care  of  sixteen  of  us), 
announcing  that '  B^yeill6'  had  sounded,  and  that  it  was  time  to  get  up. 
Melville  quickly  disappeared  down  stairs,  with  a  towel,  followed  by  the 
others,  to  take  advantage  of  the  capital  baths  with  which  we  were 
provided. 

Such  a  rummaging  of  Joebags,  and  stretching  out  of  crumpled  uni- 
forms! such  brushing  and  cleaning!  and  shortly  three  smart  soldiers  were 
ready  for  parade:  we  had  just  finished  our  toilet,  when  another  trumpet 
blast  resounded  through  the  building — ^'warning'  they  called  it — and  the 
voice  of  the  corporal  on  duty  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, '  Turn 
out,  turn  out.' 

What  a  hurry  scurry  at  the  last  moment !  '  Where's  my  stock  ?'  from 
one.  '  There's  a  button  off  my  glove,'  says  a  second.  '  Where's  my  cap  ?' 
from,  a  third ;  and  we  all  bustled  pell-mell  down  stairs  just  in  time,  afi  the 
clock  sfaruck  seven,  to  fall  in.  The  last-joined,  being  in  plain  clothes, 
remained  in  rear;  and  as  soon  as  the  corporal  hfl^d  inspected  us,  to  see  that 
our  clothes  were  clean,  and  properly  pnt  on,  we  were  marched  off  to  join 
the  other  divisions  in  the  quadrangle  opposite  the  dining  hall. 

Here  the  officer  came  and  threw  us  into  line,  we  poor  raw  recruits, 
crowding  in  a  heap  in  rear  of  the  others,  and  after  opening  the  ranks, 
looking  carefully  at  each  one,  sent  us  piecemeal  into  the  hoU  for  breakfast 
He  was  very  sharp  and  strict,  and  kept  us  in  capital  order.  There  was  no 
moving  or  talking  when  he  was  on  parade,  he  would  be  sure  to  catch  us 
and  give  us  drilL  The  hall  presented  a  very  imposing  appearance,  sur- 
rounded by  banners,  mottoes,  men  in  armour,  and  swoids  of  bygone 
govemoTB.  Our  accoutrements  and  rifles  lined  the  sides,  giving  it  a 
martial  appearance,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  spirited  conflicts  in  stained 
glass  whicn  each  window  represented.  Tables  to  hold  ten,  with  a  cor- 
poral at  ^e  top,  iilled  the  hall,  and  we  set  to  work  on  cold  meat,  bread  and 
Dutter,  and  tea  or  coffee,  as  soon  as  we  received  the  command  from  the 
officer  on  duty.  When  all  had  finished,  the  chaplain  read  prayers,  and  we 
were  dismissed  for  a  short  time  till  the  trumpet  again  sounded  the  warning 
to  summon  us  to  another  parade,  for  study,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  last- joined 
were  all  taken  into  the  same  room  to  form  the  fifth  or  last  class.  There 
were  five  classes,  and  we  could  advance  one  each  term ;  so  that  our  cadet 
life  occupied  two  and  a  half  years,  unless  we  were  kept  two  terms  in  the 
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same  class  for  idleness  or  bad  conduct.  Our  study  was  a  large  octagon- 
shaped  room,  with  a  professor  at  one  end,  and  his  assistant  at  the  other. 
The  military  subjects,  which  we  liked  best,  were  taught  us  by  officers  of 
artillery  or  engineers ;  the  others  by  civihans. 

Order  was  preserved  by  a  corporal,  detailed  each  week  for  that  duty, 
who  would  not  allow  us  to  speak  a  word,  or  move  from  our  seats  on  any 
account.  Corporals  could  punish  us  whenever  they  liked  by  giving  us 
extra  drill,  or  by  placing  us  in  arrest  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
time  we  were  bound  upon  honour  not  to  leave  our  rooms  except  for  parade 
or  some  other  duty,  and  we  were  obliged  to  join  the  two  extra  drills,  one 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  others  had  risen  from  their  beds,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon,  during  recreation  time.  The  culprits  were  marched  up 
and  down  the  parade  for  half  an  hour  with  old  cutlasses,  or  carbines,  in 
their  hands ;  about  as  pleasing  though  not  so  useful  an  employment  as  the 
treadmill. 

At  a  quarter  to  eleven  study  was  over,  and  out  I  ran,  intending  to  take  a 
walk  and  see  the  place ;  but  I  was  told  our  presence  was  requested  imme- 
diately at  another  parade  for  drill.  I  did  not  expect  the  nap  on  our  coats 
would  last  long  with  so  much  brushing  for  all  these  parades.  Afi  this  was 
our  first  day,  we  were  led  off  to  the  tailor,  who  tried  on  our  uniforms ; 
this  took  a  long  time  with  some,  but  mine  fitted  almost  at  once.  Oh,  the 
agony  of  the  regimental  stock !  it  seemed  to  saw  your  head  off,  yon  could 
only  move  your  eyes,  and  felt  divided,  like  old  CaBsai's  Graul,  into  three 
parts,  head,  stock,  and  body.  I  was  obliged  to  lift  the  eatables  well  np 
as  the  Neapolitans  do  their  macaroni,  bending  down  to  meet  them  was 
impossible ;  I  had  great  difficulty  in  seeing  my  plate,  so  I  did  not  much 
enjoy  my  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  beer  at  one  o'clock,  which  was  preceded 
by  the  usual  parading  and  mspecting.  At  two  another  purade,  and  study 
till  four,  when  we  had  nothing  more  till  six ;  so  I  determined  to  give  the 
inhabitants  of  Woolwich  a  treat,  and  show  them  my  new  uniform,  which 
was  not,  in  my  opinion,  unbecoming.  I  brushed  my  hair  as  smart  as 
could  be,  cocked  my  cap  gingerly  over  my  right  ear,  and  thought  it  better 
to  go  by  myself,  as  I  should  then  be  the  centrc  of  attraction. 

I  sauntered  down  the  Common,  swaggered  through  the  town,  up  and 
down  the  principal  streets,  such  as  they  were,  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  rude  boys,  wherever  I  went,  saluting  me  with  '  Mian !  Miau  1  here's 
a  new  cat.  Puss,  Puss  V  The  same  greeting  followed  me  all  over  the  place, 
much  to  my  discomfiture  and  perplexity.  On  my  return,  Bobby  told  me 
that  in  former  days  the  cadets  used  to  wear  curious  little  swallow-tailed 
coats,  hence  the  nickname,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  domestic 
mouser,  and  it  had  been  in  vogue  at  Woolwich  from  time  inmiemorial. 

We  paraded  again  for  study  at  six,  this  lasted  tiU  eight,  when  I  thought 
our  labours  must  be  over  for  the  day ;  but  there  was  yet  another  parade  for 
tea,  and  afterwards  we  had  to  show  ourselves  in  our  rooms,  or  in  the  hbrary, 
whenever  a  bell  rang,  till  roll-call.  The  object  of  these  '  checks '  as  they 
were  called,  being  to  prevent  our  leaving  the  barracks  at  night 

What  pleasure  it  gave  me,  after  tea,  to  be  able  to  take  off  my  stock  and 
tight-fighting  coat,  and  array  myself  in  my  Banian !  My  neck  was  veiy 
sore,  and  there  was  a  red  mark  all  round  where  the  stock  had  nearly 
rubbed  the  skin  off. 

I  began  to  like  Melville,  though  he  was  rather  haughty  and  oondesoend- 
ing  to  me ;  but  I  discovered,  afterwards,  that  this  was  only  proper  beha- 
viour on  the  part  of  a  corporal  when  talking  to  a  last-joined.  We  had  nice 
little  chats  of  an  evening  going  to  bed ;  and  as  he  had  been  for  two  years  a 
cadet  under  the  old  system  (he  had  lost  a  term  through  idleness^,  his 
stories  of  the  past  used  to  inters  and  amuse  us.  '  Ah,  Mr.  I^stjoined !' 
said  he,  'your  first  day  was  an  easy  one  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be 
when  I  joined ;  all  those  who  had  been  more  than  three  terms  at  the  shop 
(I  supposed  he  meant  the  B.  M.  A.)  were  old  cadets,  and  thercdfore  pn- 
vileged  to  order  any  of  the  younger  ones  about,  to  do  entirely  as  tb^  liied. 
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boRow  the  property  of  otherB,  and  make  themselree  aa  disagreeable  aa  they 
pleased. 

'On  my  firat  entering  the  lodge  gate,  I  was  met  by  a  posse  of  these 
gentlemen :  one  asked  my  name,  aneUier  where  I  came  from,  and  a  third 
knocked  my  new  hat  over  my  eyes  because  he  said  "I  looked  cool."  For- 
tnnately  farther  attentions  were  spared  me  by  a  new  comer,  and  I  escaped. 
The  head  of  my  room  told  me  my  principal  bnsinees  was  to  wait  upon  him, 
bmah  and  mend  his  clothes,  and  roake  myself  generally  useful ;  for  I  fonnd 
the  other  two  yotmg  cadets  were  favonrites  of  his,  whom  he  had  applied 
tot :  one  being  a  personal  friend,  and  the  other  a  particularly  clever  fellow, 
engaged  to  coach  him  in  mathematica  I  remember  the  first  morning,  on 
coming  out  after  break&st,  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  a 
pair  of  legs  sticking  oat  of  the  luge  mortar  opposite  the  dining  ball,  the 


difficully  released — he  was  a  wretched  last-joined,  still  in  plain  clotiies, 
who  had  ventured  to  appear  on  parade  in  a  cap  with  anchor  bnttons, 
instead  of  the  more  gentlemanly  chmmey-pot. 

Besides  mv  regulc^  duties,  I  had  to  fag  out  at  cricket,  and  never  see  an 
innings ;  ana  often  for  an  honr  or  bo,  to  work  the  treadle  of  one  of  the 
lathee,  as  my  master  was  fond  of  turning,  and  we  had  no  stetun  power 
then,  as  we  have  now.  Picking  np  ninepins  was  another  punmit  I  took 
DO  delight  in;  and  conveying  cooEcd  chicken,  jellies,  and  other  luxuries 
in  my  coat  pockets  for  my  master  when  under  arrest,  was  anything  bnt 
a  pleasant  employment  My  greatest  difficnJty  was  in  procuring  fresh 
eggs  iar  tea  (which  in  those  days  we  partook  of  in  our  rooms),  no  easy 
liu  when  you  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  yet  I  generally  managed 
it;  oookiog  them  afterwards  in  a  nightcap  tied  to  a  long  string,  and 
lowered  for  three  minntes  into  the  copper  of  boiling  water  with  which 
Ve  made  our  tea.  Woe  me  if  the  eggs  were  boiled  too  hard,  or  found 
to  ooutain  yoong  chickens. 
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'  My  neckties  and  other  snpcrflniticB  were  bartered  away  to  a  wandering 
vendor  of  fish,  for  stale  crabs,  pickled  mackerel,  shrimps,  or  lobsters.  My 
master  being  a  bit  of  a  gourmand,  was  never  satisfied  with  the  plain  bread 
and  butter  which  was  all  that  we  were  allowed ;  so,  when  every  snpply  was 
exhansted,!  used  to  pay  a  sly  visit  of  a  morning  to  the  general  store  (where 
parcels  and  goods  were  deposited  when  they  arrived)  to  try  and  discoyer 
whether  any  kind  parent  had  sent  a  hamper  of  good  things  to  their  afifeo- 
tionate  son ;  and  when  visiting  other  rooms,  I  always  kept  one  eye  open, 
looking  out  for  straws  lying  about,  evident  tokens  of  recent  unpacWng. 
Was  I  successful  in  any  discovery,  I  boldly  entered  the  happy  room  at  tea- 
time,  with  an  empty  plate,  and  my  master's  compliments,  and  would  they 
kindly  give  him  something  ?  But  it  was  a  very  different  afl&dr  when  we 
received  a  hamper  from  any  sympathizing  relative.  How  carefully  we 
brought  it  over  to  our  room,  when  few  were  about,  hiding  it  away  out  of 
sight,  and  allowing  only  a  very  little  to  remain  on  our  table  at  a  time,  so  as 
not  to  rouse  the  expectations  of  any  casual  visitor!' 

When  Melville  had  concluded  his  experiences,  I  felt  thankful  my  lot  was 
so  different,  turned  in,  and  was  soon  asleep  between  the  sand-paper  sheets ; 
they  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad  the  second  night. 

Next  morning  we  last-joined  were  introduced  to  a  new  fonctionary  of 
stem  and  sober  mien,  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  who  was  to  be  our  drill-in- 
structor. He  was  evidently  a  Scotchman,  and  always  prefixed  his  orders, 
or  remarks  with  '  Lastejined.'  He  first  placed  us  in  two  ranks,  a  little 
apart  from  one  another,  and  then  gave  us  a  lecture  on  setting  up  drill 
How  our  chests  were  to  be  expanded,  and  the  body  leaning  a  little  forward, 
standing  well  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  our  hands  extended,  our  little 
fingers  touching  the  red  seam  of  our  trousers,  heads  well  up,  eyes  firmly 
fixed  in  front,  and  so  on.  His  style  was  too  much  for  me,  I  began  to 
laugh ;  but  a  voice  behind  soon  sobered  me, '  You  will  turn  out  to  drill  to- 
morrow morning,  Mr.  White,  for  unsteadiness  in  the  ranks  ;*  it  came  from 
the  officer  on  duty.  This  sentence  had  a  good  effect  upon  us  all,  and  the 
sergeant  having  finished  his  hu^tngue,  set  to  work  to  try  and  reduce 
our  round  shoulders,  and  make  us  hold  up  our  heads.  First  we  were  to 
move  our  arms  round  and  round  like  windmills ;  then  to  place  both  of  our 
fists  under  our  chins  and  jerk  our  arms  backwards,  as  if  to  try  and  put 
them  out  of  joint ;  then  stretch  over  without  bending  our  knees  till  we 
touched  our  toes  with  the  tips  of  our  gloves,  causing  our  tunics  to  creep 
up  under  our  arms,  and  buttons  to  fly,  and  seams  to  crack,  in  every  di- 
rection. At  last  we  all  looked  as  if  were  going  to  break  a  blood-vessel,  or 
have  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  so  our  instructor  had  pity  upon  us,  and  gave  the 
order  to  '  stand  at  ease.'  It  seemed  to  me  a  most  uneasy  attitude,  one  foot 
behind  the  other,  and  our  hands  clasped  in  front,  as  if  we  were  all  struck 
with  pensive  thoughts  at  something  he  had  said  to  us. 

I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  scan  the  parade,  and  see  what  was 
going  on.  I  saw  Bobby  and  his  bateh  engaged  with  rifle  carbines,  firing 
deadly  voUies  at  imaginary  foes  with  imaginary  bullets. 

An  older  batoh  still,  were  at  gun  drill,  running  about  with  heavy  masses 
of  metal  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all,  making  a  pretence  of  firing  now 
and  then  and  at  last  pulling  the  carriages  to  pieces,  and  sitting  down 
exhausted  upon  the  bito  as  they  lay  scatt^ed  in  every  direction ;  it  looked 
hard  work.  Again,  close  to  us  were  several  girded  with  officers'  swords^ 
learning  their  «duting  drill.  I  heard  the  word  of  command, '  Draw  V  and 
their  dnll-sergeanf  s  touching  appeal, '  Now,  really,  gentlemen,  this  won't 
do ;  many  of  you  moved  your  hands,  and  others  actually  grasped  the  hilt 
of  the  sword.  When  I  say  "  Draw  1"  don't  draw,  but  wait  for  the  last 
sound  of  the  word  "  Stvords  !*' ' 

My  ideas  became  suddenly  more  personal  on  hearing  the  command 
'  Lastejined,  sheme  1'  We  guessed  he  meant  attention.  We  all  jumped  up, 
poked  out  our  chins,  stretdbed  down  our  fingers,  and  glared  uncomfortably 
at  our  instructor  over  the  tops  of  our  stocks.     Again  we  /strained  and 
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twisted  our  muscles  in  every  way :  and  the  exertion  was  becoming  rather 
too  mucli  for  mo,  when  the  tniinpet  sounded,  and  we  received  the  welcome 
conmaand — 'Lastejined,  tortheright— face ;  break  off!' 

Our  officers  were  very  particular  as  to  the  length  of  our  hair ;  they  ha^i 
a  great  objection  to  flowiup  locks.  Every  day  a  modern  Figaro  visited  our 
barrack-rooms  to  ask  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  us ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  ovur  hair  cropped  so  short  that  it  made  even  Crafitie  say, 
'  He  thought  it  dangerous  to  scratch  his  head.* 

As  soon  as  Melville  returned,  I  told  him  how  hardly  I  had  been  treated, 
having  to  get  up  to  drill  next  morning  merely  for  just  smiling  a  little. 
And  who  could  help  it  when  the  sergeant  siwke  in  that  way?  'Oh,  that's 
nothing !'  said  he.  '  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  disturbance  going  on  in 
one  of  the  studies  just  over  the  Governor's  office,  and  on  hearing  the  row 
he  sent  for  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the  room,  who  was  a  universal  &voarite 
with  us  all,  to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  He  placed  an  unfortunate 
wight  in  arrest  before  he  went  to  the  Governor,  so  that  he  could  tell  him 
he  had  exercised  proper  authority ;  and  down  he  went  to  the  much-dieaded 
office. 

'  His  chief  wsfi  in  a  great  rage.  The  noise  bad  evidently  put  him  out 
when  he  was  busy  writing  important  official  letters ;  and  the  corporal,  to 
soften  him  down,  said,  that  he  had  placed  the  three  ringleaders  in  arrest, 
and  had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve  order.  On  his  return,  he  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  interview,  and  added  that  the  Governor  had  ordered  the 
three  names  to  be  sent  to  him  at  once.  Two  volunteers  would  therefore 
be  required.  They  were  soon  forthcoming,  but  instead  of  receiving  a  day's 
arrest,  as  they  expected,  they  were  each  placed  in  solitary  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  week's  arrest  in  addition.  All 
solitary  confinement  is  done  away  with  now.  There  used  to  be  two  kinds 
of  cells :  one  whitewashed,  with  a  small  aperture,  through  whick  a  ray  of 
light  streamed ;  the  other,  for  more  serious  offenders  was  all  black — ^walls, 
cSling,  and  floor— no  window  at  all:  in  flEu^t,  darkness,  total  darkness, 
reigned  supreme.  Their  size  was  the  same,  about  five  feet  by  eight 
Each  cell  was  provided  with  a  deal  table,  upon  which  a  wooden  pillow  was 
nailed ;  and  the  only  thing  you  were  allowed  to  take  in  with  you  was  your 
cloak ;  and  in  very  cold  weather  a  blanket  was  added.  A  sergeant  appeared 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  bread  and  water,  and  the  chaplain 
paid  you  a  short  visit  in  the  morning.' 

'  Well,  Melville,  I  am  glad  these  torture-rooms  are  done  away  with ;  but 
what  punishment  have  the  authorities  substituted  in  their  place?' 

'  Oh !  they  give  us  arrest  And  if  in  one  half-year  all  your  arrests  added 
together  ms^e  up  thirty  days,  you  are  rusticated  for  one  term — that  Is 
sent  home  to  your  friends ;  and  on  your  return  you  are  still  kept  in  the 
same  class,  thus  delaying  your  commission  six  months.  And  very  likely, 
in  after  days,  when  you  are  expecting  your  promotion  to  your  company,  you 
may  have  two,  or  even  three  more  years  to  serve  sfi  a  subaltern,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  rustication.  It  is  a  very  serious  punishment ;  and  yet  I 
have  known  it  to  be  the  making  of  some  men :  they  have  been  idle  and 
careless  in  their  own  term,  and  when  this  disgrace  has  fiEdlen  upon  them 
they  have  been  sobered,  and  brought  to  pause  and  reflect.  Aiter  their 
return  they  work  hard,  and  having  fallen,  it  may  be,  into  a  more  stupid 
class,  they  keep  near  the  top  of  it,  and  finally  obtain  their  commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers,  which  they  would  never  have  done  had  they  remained 
in  their  own  term.  There  are  often,  however,  some  at  the  top  of  the  list 
at  the  final  examination,  who  choose  the  Artillery  in  preference  to  the  Engi- 
neers. They  like  working  with  men  and  horses,  and  have  a  honor  of  tibe 
confinement  of  an  office.' 

In  the  afternoon  Bobby  took  me  round  the  various  amusements  which 
were  provided  fat  the  employment  of  our  leisure  hours :  these  were  two 
large  enclosed  racquet-courts  and  a  bowling  alley;  a  splendid  fencing-hall, 
fitted  up  likewise  with  all  kinds  of  ropes,  poles^  ladders,  swings,  dc.,  for 
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gymnastic  exerdses;  also  two  cricket-groimds ;  and  a  workshop  well  sup- 
plied with  tools,  including  wood  and  metal  lathee,  worked  by  a  small 
steam-engine.  We  had  besides  a  lending-library  and  a  reading-room,  with 
most  of  file  daily  papers,  and  the  seyeral  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

I  oerlalnly  did  not  ei\joy  rising  so  early  the  following  morning  to  join  the 
exba  drill  squad.  Marching  up  and  down  for  half  an  hour  was  wearisome 
work;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

Saturday  came  at  last,  and  with  it  a  half-holiday;  and  all  who  had 
fideods  in  London  or  its  vicinity  obtained  leave  to  visit  them  till  Sunday 
nig^i  Nearly  all  went  away;  a  few  remained  whose  leave  had  been 
stopped  for  misconduct,  or  who  had  no  Mends  to  receive  them.  From 
wlut  I  afterwards  learnt,  I  suspected  many  paid  their  friends  but  a  short 
imt  One  was  actually  placed  m  arrest  by  tne  officer  on  duty  for  bringing 
up  an  invitation  with  the  ink  wet,  evidently  vnitten  by  himselfl 

After  the  first  week  I  began  to  feel  much  more  at  home;  my  regimentals 
became  actually  comfortable.  I  had  learnt  how  to  put  on  my  accoutre- 
ments, and  understood  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  place. 

Our  Governor  was  a  very  great  man;  he  reigned  supreme,  and  was 
aooountable  for  our  welfiire  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  alona  Under  him 
was  a  Lieutenant-Goyemor,  the  inspector  also  of  studies,  who  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  had  an  assistant-inspector  to  help 
lifm.  Our  three  companies  were  each  commanded  by  a  captain,  who 
had  subalterns  to  act  as  orderly  officers.  We  were  a  very  compact  com- 
munity, all  divided  into  different  sets ;  some  were  &st,  and  always  getting 
into  scrapes;  others  formed  a  society  who  despised  ca^s  and  spirits,  but 
dung  fondly  to  beer  and  tobacco ;  again,  there  were  others  steadier  still, 
who  volnntarily  attended  the  chaplain's  Bible-class;  in  fact,  whatever 
tastes  we  possessed,  we  were  sure  to  find  others  of  a  similar  way  of 
thinking. ' 

Pashion  had  great  influence  over  us.  For  a  long  time  eye-glasses  were 
all  the  go.  Not  a  cadet  was  to  be  seen  without  ona  Those  who  were  not 
abort-sighted  had  theirs  made  of  common  glass;  and  the  contortions  of 
ooimtonanoe  caused  by  l^e  attempted  retention  of  the  glass  in  the  eye  were 
fearful  I  After  a  time  most  of  them  were  broken,  and  some  two  or  three 
purchased  snuff-boxes  of  curious  make  and  shape.  Then  every  one  must 
have  a  box  for  himself— the  Irish  and  Scoth  preferring  the  stronger  kinds, 
the  English  contenting  themselves  with  the  less  pungent,  though  more 
hjghly  scented  varieties.  The  passing  round  of  these  boxes  prevailed 
much  during  study,  and  the  cougning  and  sneezing  astonished  some  of  the 
avflian  instructors,  who  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
cadets.  They  feared  an  influenza  epidemic,  and  showed  at  first  much 
sympathy  and  anxiety  for  the  sufferers. 

CcBstie  used  to  tell  me  how  in  former  days  the  unpopular  professors  vrere 
teazed  by  the  corpors^  on  duty  sending  up  the  whole  class,  one  after  the 
other,  to  look  under  the  table  at  Ihe  bordered  gentleman's  boote,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  a  long  string,  idl  asking  tl^  same  absurd  question,  or 
making  some  stupid  remark. 

Snuff-boxes  lasted  a  considerable  time,  but  they  died  out  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  men  selling  birds,  squirrels,  d^.,  &c.,  at  our  gates;  pete 
became  all  the  rage,  squirrels  bemg  jiarticularly  in  demand.  Bobby  and  I 
purdiased  one,  and  allowed  it  to  run  loose  about  our  room  when  we  were 
present;  but  one  day  our  favourite  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  caught 
when  the  trumpet  sounded  for  iNirade,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him. 
Alas  1  on  our  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  As  we  had  left  the 
window  open,  we  concluded  he  had  jumped  out  and  made  his  escape  to 
Shooter's  ml  Woods,  as  others  had  done  before  him.  However,  that  same 
night,  when  the  gas  was  extinguished,  and  we  were  all  getting  into  bed,  a 
sudden  eiy  of  mingled  pain  and  fright  from  Bobby  revealed  the  whereabouts 
of  the  absent  animal :  it  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  poor  fellow's  bed  when  it 
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was  turned  np  in  the  daytime,  and  resented  the  arrival  of  his  toes  by 
seizing  the  first  one  that  came  between  his  teeth.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  very  childish ;  but  Melville  declared  we  were  '  not  so  bad  as  we 
used  to  be/  He  remembered  once  an  old  cadet  pouring  a  can  of  cold 
water  over  two  unpopular  young  cadets  as  they  lay  in  their  beds.  In  the 
morning  the  state  of  their  room  caused  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  officer 
on  duty,  who  ordered  the  two  sufferers  to  fall  out  after  breakfast,  and  asked 
them  how  the  accident  had  occurred?  The  first  had  made  up  his  story 
beforehand,  and  at  once  related  how  ill  he  had  been  in  the  m'ght !  how 
sick  he  had  felt!  and,  unable  to  bear  it,  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  to 
procure  a  basin  of  water  to  bathe  his  head ;  the  room  was  pitch  dark,  and 
upon  his  return  with  the  pewter  basin  in  his  hands,  his  foot  caught  in  a 
projecting  nail,  and  he  fell,  throwing  the  water  all  over  his  bed.  The 
officer  merely  said, '  Indeed!'  and  turning  to  the  second  victim,  he  asked, 
'  How  came  your  bed,  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  last  speaker,  to  be  so 
flooded  ?'  He,  like  the  other,  was  afraid  of  telling  the  truth,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  having  no  story  ready,  he  stammered  and  stuttered,  and 
at  length  blurted  out,  in  despair, '  Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
gentieman's,  sir  I'  I  need  not  say  that  speedy  punishment  followed  both 
delinquents. 

The  month  had  now  come  to  a  close,  and  we  were  reported  upon  in 
study  and  out  of  study.  All  who  had  been  well  spoken  of  by  the  pro- 
fessors were  commended,  the  idle  and  inattentive  punished.  We  were 
obliged  to  display  our  goods  and  chattels,  all  neatly  arranged  upon  our 
beds,  for  the  insi)ection  of  the  officer  on  duty— shirts  neatly  folded  together, 
stockbgs  by  their  side ;  nightcaps  close  by ;  boots,  uniforms,  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  &c.,  &c.,— each  in  its  proper  position.  I  believe  these  inspec- 
tions saved  our  parents  considerable  expense ;  they  prevented  our  turning 
these  necessary  articles  into  the  more  inviting  form  of  pickled  mackerel, 
marmalade,  and  other  good  things. 

Now  whenever  Crastie  had  a  cold  he  became  very  deaf,  obliging  us  to 
bawl  in  his  ear  to  make  him  hear.  At  one  of  the  monthly  inspections  he 
was  very  bad,  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  when  the  officer  examined  his  kit,  his 
Prayer-book  was  not  forthcoming.  He  asked  Crastie  where  it  was?  Not 
a  word  could  he  hear,  but  seeing  that  a  question  was  put  to  him  he  gave 
the  usual  excuse, '  Gone  to  the  wash,  sir !'  This  was  too  much  for  the 
subaltem^'who  hurried  from  the  room. 

Crastie  was  a  simple  fellow.  I  heard  that  when  he  first  joined  they 
played  him  many  tricks.  One  night  some  one  asked  him  what  time  it 
was?  Having  no  watch,  he  did  not  know;  so  they  told  him  to  take  a 
candle,  run  out  into  the  square,  and  consult  the  sun-dial.  Out  he  ran, 
followed  shortly  by  several  others  to  see  the  fun.  In  vain  he  strained  his 
eyes,  shaded  them  with  his  hand,  and  held  the  flickering  dip  in  different 
IXMsitions,  he  was*  obliged  to  return  and  say  that  the  candle  gave  such  a 
poor  light  he  really  could  not  see  the  face  of  tho  dial  with  sufficient 
oistinctaess  to  tell  what  o'clock  it  was.' 

However,  one  day  he  turned  the  tables  ui>on  his  tormentors.  They  pre- 
tended to  be  very  friendly  with  him,  and  brought  in  a  couple  of  plates,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  be  mesmerized.  He  willingly  consented,  as 
he  had  seen  the  txick  before,  and  was  determined  that  for  once  the  biter 
should  he  bit  A  previously-prepared  plate  was  given  to  him,  ^e  under 
Bui&ce  of  which  had  been  well  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  a  tallow  candle, 
and  a  little  water  was  poured  into  it.  Crastie  and  the  one  who  was  to  be 
the  mesmerizer  sat  down  upon  chairs  opposite  one  another,  each  holding 
their  plates  in  their  left  hands.  Crastie  was  then  told  to  go  through  the 
same  motions  as  the  operator,  whose  plate  was  x)6rfect]y  clean.  He  fir^ 
dipped  his  fingers  into  the  water,  and  then  passed  them  round  and  round 
the  bottom  of  his  plate.  Crastie  followed  suit,  then  he  drew  his  fingeis  all 
over  his  own  fietce ;  but  Ch»stie,  instead  of  following  his  example,  quietly 
stroked  his  vis-a-vis's  face  wi^  his  well-blackened  digits,  leaving  fo^ 
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Ming  lines,  to  the  sorpriBe  of  the  andience,  who  tamed  the  laugh  BgaJnet 
the  trnfortonate  meBmerizer,  as  he  hurried  from  the  nxim  to  wash  his  fnoe. 
After  |the  monthly  inepectionB  the  Matiiiy  Act  and  Artiolea  of  War  were 
ntd  ont  to  Its  bj  a  glib-tongned  snbaltom  who  ran  along  the  pagea  at  a 
tremeodons  pace,  lenderiqg  it  unpoBsible  to  follow  him.  He  stopped  Kt 
hat  quite  exbaoeted,  and  I  come  awa;  with  a  kind  of  oonfhsed  idea  tiut,  if 
I  nraliiued,  I  was  for  the  fint  offonce  to  taSei  death,  and  for  the  Becond 
ofience,  not  only  to  snfTor  death,  bnt  also  to  fbdbit  one  penny  a  day  of  my 
diOjpay. 


4 


11:1 


ilC\T 


One  night  I  was  awoke  by  a  lantern  flashing  in  my  &ce,  I  looked  ap  and 
saw  om  orderly  officer  taking  stock  of  ns  as  we  lay  in  bed.  Ho  paid  ns 
tbeae  noctamal  mita  OTory  now  and  then  to  see  that  no  drinking  wtieB 
were  gcdng  on  and  that  every  one  was  present  in  their  own  room.  Melville 
told  me  they  had  once  pl^ed  the  officer  a  capital  trick.  When  he  first 
joined,  he  was  placed  in  a  room  with  three  well-known  &st  men;  the 
rathorities  snapected  them  of  having  these  festivities  occasimiaUy,  and  the 
csdeilyoffioer bsdmadeaphiamindtopntastoptothemif hecoiud.  Th^ 
were  aware  of  this,  aa  he  eo  often  viaited  their  room  at  night,  and  they  had 
had  Ktne  very  narrow  eacapes,  and  therefore  concocted  a  Utile  plan  to  pay 
himo£ 

Ibsj  pniohased  half  a  dozen  sagar  dgara,  with  gilt  paper  ends,  and 
placed  them  in  a  tombler  npon  the  table,  together  with  a  conple  of  wine 
oottfee  filled  with  a  weak  sofntion  of  blacking,  some  tnmbleia,  apoons,  and 
lump  mgar.  They  then  waited  nntil  the  gaa  was  tamed  off,  nndieeaed 
themaelvea,  and  aat  roand  their  table  singing  eonga  as  load  as  thw  oonld, 
and  tbnmping  the  oak  with  applause  at  the  ead  of  each  choms.  "IbiB  had 
the  desired  effect,  they  aoon  heard  the  creaking  of  the  door  in  the  passags 
leading  &om  the  offloerB*  cinartera.  Their  voicea  were  snddenly  hashed, 
but  they  made  as  much  noise  as  they  conld  in  acrambling  into  bed.  The 
docn  vas  qnickly  opened,  in  rushed  the  zeoloos  officer  with  his  lantern. 
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pleased  to  see  the  evidences  of  the  cftroiisn!  opon  the  table.  Ht> 
seized  triumphiuitly  the  two  botties  and  tumbler  of  cigars,  and  began  to 
smell  tbo  empty  glaasee;  but  no  indication  of  spirituons  liqnor  did  they 
give ;  ho  could  not  make  it  out,  and  npplied  his  Qoee  to  tlio  top  of  the 
bottles  —  blacking  unmistakably;  exiirained  the  cigars— only  sugar.  He 
saw  it  was  a  sell,  and  tlie  snotiiig  from  under  the  four  pairs  of  sheets 
sounded  more  like  suppressed  laughter,  as  ho  quickly  decamped,  leaviDg 
Ilia  spoils  behind  him.  It  certainly  had  the  efTect  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  hia  visits. 

Fair  time  had  now  arrived,  and  with  it  a  long  and  stringent  order, 
threatening  ilb  with  no  end  of  ponaltieH,  if  we  dared  venture  into  Charlton 
Fair,  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  a  field  not  very  far  from  our  barracks. 
There  had  been  so  many  rows  there  in  former  days  that  the  Governor  was 
determined  to  try  and  prevent  our  going. 

These  difiturbances  commenced  some  time  before  by  two  or  three  cadets 
quarrelling  with  some  of  the  booth-keepers,  who  handled  them  rather 
ronghlj ;  so  neit  night  nearly  the  whole  Academy  turned  out  to  arenge  the 
insult  offered  to  their  comrades. 


They  fell  into  ranks,  and  the  corporals  marched  them  over  in  battle 
array,  and  they  attacked  the  whole  place  indiscriminately.  The  stxu^Ie 
was  severe,  but  short  DiscipliDe  tnnmphed,  and  the  discomfited  booth- 
keepers,  Ripsies,  and  such  like,  were  driven  from  the  field ;  all  their  canvas 
tents  and  other  constructionB,  levelled  to  the  ground,  which  was  covered 
with  the  debris  of  tancy  bazaars,  gingerbread  nats,  and  broken '  knock-em- 
downs.'  The  victorious  army  returned  in  triumph  to  Barracks,  but  when 
the  whole  matter  was  represented  to  the  aathorities,  no  lenien(7  was  shown 
them ;  numbers  were  dismissed,  and  others  rnsticatod. 

After  these  heavy  panishments,  no  one  dared  venture  to  go  for  soms 
time :  at  last  one  fellow  was  determined  he  would  run  the  risk ;  he  wailed 
till  the  officer  had  called  the  Roll  at  night,  and  then  cleverly  slipped  cut  of 
Barracks  and  escaped.  His  comrades  dressed  up  his  holster  and  pillow, 
surmounting  them  with  an  old  vrig,  and  carefully  laid  them  betveoi  the 
sheets.  They  knew  the  officer  would  be  sure  to  come  round  late  at  ni^t 
during  such  an  eventful  period,  and  that  he  would  probably  make  a  minute 
iue^ectiort  of  the  absentee,  whose  character  would  not  beai  looking  into. 
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it  one  o'clock  strnck  these  predictioiu  were  Terifled,  the  official  appeared, 
diew  keide  the  cartainB  of  the  bed  containing  the  dnimnj,  ppt  np  his  eje- 
duB,  for  he  was  very  shortsighted ;  and  there  1^  a  figure  vith  its  bee  to 
tbe  nil,  evidentlj  Bonnd  asleep.  He  left  the  room  Batisfied.  Next  morning 
1  report  came  to  the  Governor  that  a  cadet  had  been  creating  s  distnrbence 
»i  the  fair,  giving  at  the  eame  time  a  minnte  description  of  the  cnlpiii 
Tte;  thonght  the;  had  found  him  out ;  but  when  he  was  asked, '  Whether 
he  bad  not  been  to  the  fiiir,'  he  refosed  to  give  a  direct  answer,  and  said : 
'I  appeal  to  the  officer  on  duty,  whether  he  did  not  see  me  safe  in  bed  at 
(me  o'clock,  with  all  the  doora  firmly  padlocked.'  The  officer  replied : '  He 
certahly  did.'  '  Then,  General,'  said  be, '  how  could  I  have  been  at  the 
Mry  Snch  a  strong  alibi  saved  him,  and  the  anttiorities  were  &irly 
puzzled. 

Tbe  half  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  were  bn^  preparing 
for  our  Qzamination ;  it  lasted  ten  days  and  was  vei;  severe  and  searching, 
M  wo  were  tested  in  every  subject  we  had  studied  dnring  the  whole  term, 
»Dd  if  we  did  not  obtain  Uie  qnali(ying  number  of  marks  in  the  principal 
objects,  we  were  not  allowed  to  mount  into  a  higher  class. 

Hiny  were  Uie  eager  consultations  I  had  with  Bobby,  sitting  on  Hie  gnn 
in  bont  of  our  room,  as  I  showed  him  my  examination  papers,  and  asked 


him  to  decade  whether  my  answers  were  coiToct  or  not.  Bnt  when  the 
credits  were  given  ont,  all  anxiety  vanished:  I  had  done  bettor  than  I 
expected,  and  gained  several  places,  beeidee  being  qualified  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  class.  Many  of  our  top  men  had  fallen  very  low,  for  their  hi^ 
position  on  joining  was  due  to  their  great  knowledge  of  claasics ;  but  as  me 
ungnages  of  the  livine;  took  the  fttaae  of  the  dead  as  soon  as  thay  entered 
tbe  Academy,  the  good  mathematicians  and  lingnisls  easily  took  their  place. 
The  last  d^  of  the  term  was  indeed  a  grand  a&ir. 
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The  CJommander-in-Chief  and  a  large  staff  of  generals  and  other  officers 
came  to  review  us.  We  marched  ixist  in  full  drcvss  to  the  beantifdl  music 
of  the  Artillery  band,  jxirformed  several  evolutions,  and  received  great 
praise  from  all  the  officers  present 

The  prizes  were  afterwards  distributed,  and  we  were  dismissed  to  our 
homes  for  a  vacation  of  six  weeks. 

'How  well  ho  looks!  How  straight  he  holds  himself!  No  more  high 
shoulders  now!'  Such  were  a  few  of  the  remarks  which  fell  from  my 
delighted  parents,  after  the  first  happy  greeting  was  over,  as  I  sat  down  to 
give  them  a  long  account  of  the  Academy,  and  told  them  all  about  our  drills, 
studies,  and  amusements. 

My  father  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  thought  the  oountiy  would 
obtain  better  officers  under  the  competitive,  than  it  had  done  under  the  old 
nomination  system? 

I  told  him  it  was  indeed  a  diffictdt  question  to  answer ;  the  subject  had 
often  been  mooted  at  the  Academy  and  vigorously  discussed. 

The  advantages  of  the  old  system  were  stated  by  its  advocates  to  be : 

I  St.  That  entering  younger,  and  making  a  longer  stay  at  the  Academy, 
gave  them  a  better  idea  of  drill  and  discipline,  and  turned  them  out  better 
officers. 

2nd.  That  being  young  cadets  for  eighteen  months,  they  learnt  to  obey 
their  seniors,  and  were  kept  at  the  same  time  in  good  order,  as  no  young 
cadet  dare  drink,  smoke,  gamble,  enter  a  public-house,  or  offend  in  any 
way,  without  being  severely  punished  by  the  older  ones,  carrying  out  one 
of  the  mottoes  in  the  dining  hall : '  Through  obedience  learn  to  command/ 

3rd.  That  the  nomination  system  was  likely  to  provide  a  more  gentle- 
manly class  of  young  men  than  the  open  competitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admirers  of  the  competitive  system  gave  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  its  superiority  over  the  former : 

ist  That  being  older  they  would  be  steadier;  more  sensible^  and  more 
likely  to  get  on  with  their  studies. 

2nd.  That  having  a  larger  numl^er  of  young  men  to  choose  from,  the 
successful  candidate  would  naturally  be  much  cleverer  and  more  talented; 
for,  while  25  or  27  used  to  be  selected  from  perhaps  30  candidates,  48,  or 
may  be,  50,  are  now  taken  from  150  or  200. 

3rd.  That  the  great  expense  of  cramming  schools,  added  to  that  of  the 
Academy,  would  be  a  bar  to  the  entrance  of  a  lower  class  of  competitons. 

My  cadet  life,  however,  came  suddenly  to  a  close,  for  the  death  of  a 
distant  and  forgotten  relative  made  me  heir  to  a  lai^  property,  and  my 
parents  were  only  too  glad  to  send  me  to  college,  in  preference  to  their  only 
son  serving  his  Queen  and  country  fiaf  from  his  home,  in  distant  lands. 

*  Extrwd  from  Corrfpany  order,     JR.  M,  Academy.     Woolwich. 
'  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
Gentieman  Cadet  Edward  White.' 
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tlemsn.  wilh  black  bttir  and  moiutaobes.  fe&tnreB  pale  but  well  cut,  and  gref  ejes  Bt 

core  keen  and  indolent. 

'  Come  up  on  deck,  old  teUow,'  n^ondel  Freddj  Bent,  '  ot  cne  of  four  wauta 
vou  VI.— MO,  nn.  o 
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will  1)0  dry  cl'>iln?4.     T/H)k  mit,  Cnris- 
fcml,  tiler* -'h  !iiii)tli(*r  comin;;:.' 

SirCiiiyCMri-^t'oril.  tlinsMimsiroplii'^Ml, 
mif^^d  liifi  li -ad  '-IhwIn.  He  sjiw  distant 
eniln,  tiny  sh»els  of  i^lcjuuiii^  white  in 
some  jsuddcn  riunbeam;  ripples  of  foam 
on  tlio  bluo  wat^T  fur  away;  craii^s 
s} lining  fv'>])|K'i'\'  n*d  in  the  oveniiii^ 
li;;ht,  ftnd  the  nmsi-nlnr  fit^im^  of  liis 
friend  Freddy  I5eTif,  leaniii;^  oan'lcssly 
over  tho  dmiiis  of  the  jiier. 

*  What  is  yonr  want,  David?'  said 
Sir  Gny. 

Frfnldy  langhod. 

*  Ilavcui't  you  forgotten  that  ?  I'm 
not  like  David  now,  Carihford,' 

*  No,  it  would  tako  a  good  many 
yoars  of  sheep- feeding  in  tho  wildornosa 
to  develop  all  that  nlu^sele  and  bronze. 
I  aakcd  a  f|ue.stion,  David.' 

*  Wliat  is  my  want  ?  Rather  what 
isn't  it,  Guy  ?  Well.  i)rincii>ally  I  think 
It  is  that  Ixfftutilxil  hazy  uncertainty 
and  delusion,  a  iilaee  under  govern- 
ment,' 

*  Pshaw  1* 

Sir  Guy  moved  up  'the  steps  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  specula- 
tively. 

*  From  bare  boards  to  matting,  from 
matting  to  carpet  and  greatness,  Freddy, 
or  to  bo  made  a  queen's  messenger; 
that  is  your  want.  Never  fear,  you'll 
get  it  in  time.  Now  for  mine.  Isn't  it 
written  on  my  forehead  ?' 

*  No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
ought  to  be.  You  should  marry,  Guy 
Cariflfoid.' 

*  Exactly.  So  I  w^ould  if  I  could  find 
a  wife  with  the  requisite  qualifications.* 

*  Meaning * 

*  Meaning  money,  Freddy  Bent* 

*  Money  is  a  good  thing/  said  Freddy, 
slowly,  •  but — --  * 

*  Love  is  better,  eh,  young  CJorydon?' 

*  Yes.' 

Sir  Guy  stopped  in  his  walk  and 
flung  his  cigar  into  the  sea. 

*  I  wonder  what  it's  like — ^that  stuff 
that  very  young  boys  and  girls  profess 
to  feel  beiore  they  get  married*  TeU 
me  five  years  hence,  Freddy.  Men  and 
women  marry,  and  the  world  goes  on, 
a  jaded  old  mill-horse  but  game  to  the 
last,  so  fiu*  as  the  wheel  is  concerned ; 
but  how  many  marriages  do  you  think 
have  any  love  in  them?  No,  no;  it's 
a  mutual-benefit  association,  old  fellow. 
What  you  haven't  got  you  want,  and 
must  look  for  a  wife  who  has  it.' 

*  You  don't  mean  all  that,  Guy ;  yoa 
know  you  don't.' 

'  But  I  do  mean  it,  David.  It  wb8 
impressed  upon  me  in  my  cradle,  and 

g'ven  to  me  in  my  pap — ^if  ever  I  took 
A  compound.    My  &ther  mortgaged 


his  n<''rt^s  and  spent  the  money  riirht 
royally ;  find  I  was  bnMijrht  up  to  marry 
an  lieir's^.     Mliy  shouldn't  I?" 

But  Frt'ddy  was  thinking  of  «  tiniO 
long  ago  when  this  man  nunstnl  hjra 
through  a  nharp  illness  as  tijnderly  as 
a  woman  could  have  done ;  and  he  did 
not  answer.  Yon  sec  he  was  romjiiiti«% 
and  thought  it  a  liorrible  thing  for  a 
man  to  aim  dt^liberately  at  marriage  for 
money. 

•  Ix)ok  there,  Freddy,'  said  Sir  Giiy, 
'  that  little  pink  boat  about  marks  tho 
spot  we  plungcKi  from  this  mominjr. 
What  a  lot  of  muffs  tho  bftthers  are 
here!  but  they  don't  come  to  bathe. 
I  saw  one  great  fellow  tot  t< -ring  out 
with  a  rope  in  liis  hand.  You  and  I 
have  seen  some  swimmers  in  our  time, 
haven't  we?  Come,  Freddy,  this  is 
getting  stale.' 

The  two  gentlemen  passed  through 
tho  toll-gate  towards  tho  end  of  the 
esplanade.  The  road  was  thronged 
with  carriages,  and  tliey  had  to  wait  a 
little  before  thev  could  cross  to  piiet  to 
the  hotel.  Wliilo  they  waited,  one  in  tho 
line  of  carriages  stopi)ed,  and  Freddy 
Bent  ran  up  to  it. 

Sir  Guy  leaned  against  the  iron  par- 
tition watching  his  friend,  and  I  aiu 
afraid  that  the  curl  of  his  handsome 
lip  was  a  little  sarcastic.  Freddy 
seemed  so  very  much  in  earnest  about 
everything;  and  there  he  was  talking 
and  laughing  as  if  his  whole  heart  were 
in  it,  as  a  pale  glove  was  held  out  to 
him,  and  a  pleasant  young  face  under  a 
straw  hat  smiled  down  upon  him. 

•  The  Saltonns,  I  suppose,'  said  Sir 
Guy,  when  the  carriage  had  pasa^d 
on. 

•  Yes,  they  do  the  thing  in  style, 
you  know ;  a  house  in  its  own  grounds 
— not  much  of  grounds,  by  the  way,  to 
speak  of.  I  say,  you  can't  dine  yet; 
let's  have  a  climb  over  the  rocks.' 

Sir  Guy  shrugged  his  shoulders 
slightly.  'Thank  you — Fve  outgrown 
that  sort  of  thing.  These  Saltouna, 
Freddy ;  two  young  ladies,  a  papa  and 
mamma,  so  &r  as  I  could  see.  Bat  tho 
young  ladies  are  not  sisteis,  only  cou- 
sins. Which  is  Miss  Saltoun,  the  heiress  ? 
the  one  whospoke  to  you  last?' 

•Yes.  What  do  you  know  about 
them?' 

'  Simply  that  I  came  down  heie  to 
many  Miss  Saltoun.' 

Freddy  recoiled  a  step  and  stared  at 
his  companion. 

•  That  is,  of  course,  if  I  could  per- 
suade her  to  havQ  me/  added  Sir  Guy, 
calmly. 

'Youl'  stammered  Fred.  'YoadiKi't 
even  know  her.' 
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Xo,  bat  I  hope  to  do  so.' 
*  May  one  aak  how  ?' 
'Certauily.     Through  yonr  means, 

*I— rm  a&aid  I  can't  pramiae,  Sir 
Guy.' 

The  baronet  put  his  hand  on  Freddy's 
shoulder  and  smiled. 

'  Well«  go  for  yonr  walk,  David.   You 
wHl  be  late  for  mnner.' 

Freddy  tnmed  away  in  his  perplexity 
and  walked  a  few  steps.    Bat  Sir  Guy 
azid  he  had  been  Mends  for  many  yeais, 
and  Freddy  was  softhearted.    The  ba- 
ronet was  a  great  man  in  his  estima- 
tKHi,  as,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  estimation 
of  others.    Matchmaking  mammas  were 
ai&ctioDately    disposed   towards   him, 
notwithstanding  tnat   report   said   he 
mis  an    embarrassed    man.      Report 
might  lie,  and  if  not,  he  was  a  baronet ; 
he  oontiived   to   live  in  society,  and 
vonld  doubtless  contrive  to  support  a 
wiie.    Men  of  mark  looked  after  him 
when   he   passed,   with    interest   and 
cmiosity.     If  report  told  the  truth,  how 
did  he  hvel    He  was  seen  everywhere ; 
he  had  travelled ;  he  must  spend  money. 
There  was  only  one  solution  of   the 
problem  whispered  occasionally  by  dar- 
ing lips;    did  he  gamble?    But  Sir 
Guy   only   smiled  when  the  whisper 
reached  him;  no,  he  never  gambled; 
he  practised  the  strictest  economy,  and 
took  the  best  possible  care  of  his  affidrs, 
ftat  was  all.    He  had  no  taste  for  vice 
in  any  finm;  he  liked  all  that  vras  good 
and  honourable  and  upright ;  only  he 
was  stndtei^  for  means,  and  he  had 
been  bioaght  up  to  many  an  heiieas, 
and  dear  his  esfaite. 

"When  Freddy  Bent  had  walked  those 
iew  steps  he  repented,  tamed  back,  and 
took  his  friend's  arm. 
'  We  won't  quarrel,  old  fellow.* 

•  No,  David? 

And  Sir  Guy's  tone  had  a  certain 
mosical  kindliness  in  it  which  Freddy 
had  heard  before  and  fancied  he  under- 
stood. 

*  You  like  to  paint  yourself  in  ugly 
oolonrs.  Gay.  I  was  a  fool  to  be  touchy, 
bat  yoa  see  I  shouldn't  like  Alice  Sal- 
toon  to  &11  a  victim  to  a — ^fortune- 
hunter.  I'll  get  you  the  introduction, 
and  111  warn  her  against  you.' 

'  Aswhatr 

'  Aa  a  man  with  no  heart,'  said 
Fred<hr,  laughing.  '  And  then  if  you 
flhoold  fall  in  love— ' 

'Hush,  David;  that's  a  stupid  way 
of  speaking.  I'm  not  going  to  &11  in 
love  with  anybody  :  don't  believe  in  it 
I'm  going  to  try  for  a  wife,  that's  all — 
with  nkoney.  You  don't  think  that  I 
shouldn't  be  good  to  her,  do  you  ?' 


'  Carisford,  yon  are  thirty ;  six  years 
older  than ' 

*  Five-and-twenty,  believe  me ;  that 
has  been  my  age  for  the  last  five  years. 
Postpone  your  walk,  David ;  I  take  your 
offer.  You  shall  introduce  me  to  Saltoun 
pere,  and  we'll  talk  about  the  Colonial 
Bestriction  Bill,  or  how  the  last  grid- 
iron fared  in  Committee,  or  some  other 
weighty  matter  on  which  we  are  both 
proioandly  ignorant,  and  consequently 
profoundly  wise.  And  now  let  us  dress 
and  dine.  Wasn't  there  a  concert  to 
be  walked  through?' 


CHAPTEB  n. 

FBEDDY  BENT  MAKES  A  BLUNDER. 

'  Sir  Guy,  and  once  again  Sir  Guy  1' 
said  Mrs.  Saltoun  to  herself.  *A  fort- 
night ago  we  did  not  even  know  the 
man,  and  now  this  is  the  third  riding 
party,  to  say  nothing  of  walks  and  boat- 
ing excursions,  whidi  keep  me  in  per- 
petual terror.  Where  are  you  bound 
for,  young  people?*  she  added  through 
the  open  wmdow. 

•  The  downs,  mamma.' 

'  The  downs  I  Well,  you  know  best, 
of  course,  but  there's  nothing  to  see 
there  except  a  big  gooee-pond,  is  there  T 

'No,  nothing  to  see.  I  wish  you 
would  come  too.  A  good  breezy  gal- 
lop would  freshen  you  up  for  the  day.' 

*  I  dare  say,  Charlotte.  I'U  take  it 
vicariously,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  Sir 
Guy  will  return  to  luncheon  with  you, 
of  course?* 

The  baronet  took  off  his  hat,  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  he  had  letters 
to  write,  and  should  be  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  hotel. 

*She  never  asks  me,'  murmured 
Freddy,  in  an  aside  to  Miss  Saltoun. 

'Because  she  knows  it  isn't  neoes- 
saiy.' 

'Give  me  a  minute  or  two,  Alice,' 
said  Freddy,  in  a  low  tone.  '  There  is 
no  speaking  to  you  in  these  days,  and  I 
have  sometitiing  to  say.' 

'  Let  them  go  first,  then,  and  mind 
the  hmrdy-gurdies.' 

Sir  Guy  saw  the  little  manoeuvre  and 
made  no  effort  to  change  his  position. 
He  was  very  thoughtful  and  grave,  and 
there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner  of  the 
careless  nonchahmce  which  had  offended 
•Freddy  Bent  a  fortnight  ago.  When 
they  got  away  from  the  streets,  the 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  German  bands,  and 
performing  monkeys,  and  reached  the 
open  common,  he  might  have  fallen 
back  to  join  the  two  in  the  background* 
according  to  custom,  but  Sir  Guy  did 
not  do  mis.    Charlotte  Saltoun  spoke 
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to  him, and  he  roiiM-l  himself  to  (m-^wcr, 
Init  was  a>toiiiv;lK'(l  tu  liml  Imw  tin  iir- 
t'i;s.sity  irritated  liim.  A  i/n-at  level 
down  lay  iM-fon-  tin-in,  and  in  the  di.s- 
tnnci' a  l(»w  line  of  hills,  all  ])uriil('  and 
gold  in  tlu'  snnli<;ht :  )»nt  it  was  nut 
tlu'ir  ])i'anty  tliat  niadi;  tin-  haroint 
thouirhltul.  Hf  was  wondriini;  what 
Fivddv  IJi'nt  had  not  to  sav  to  Alice 
Saltonn.  Was  it  jK)s>il)](>  tliat  I'^rrd  hail 
any  su<-ii  views  sw  hi^  own.  after  nil,  or 
was  it,  as  he  had  hdii-veil  liithtrto, 
liothin;^  hnt  a  hoy  and  irirl  l■rien(l^hiI)  V 
Anvhow  Sir  (iuv  <'uiiLrht  himself  cun- 
(lenuiinix  it.  He  was  anxious  and  un- 
easy ;  his  usual  crinijiosureand  sell-pos- 
se>^ion  were  unattainahle ;  and  polito 
as  his  eoiupaniun  found  him  ho  wishc^l 
more  tlian  once  that  she  was  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

*  Here's  mamma's  gof).sc-i)ond,*  said 
Charlotte  JSaltoim,  su<ldenly,  as  the 
■whole  flock  swept  flaijping  and  scream- 
in  jj:  across  the  path.  *  And  now  I  wish 
those  itT'-ese  were  all  swans,  for  my 
hor^e  isn't  going  to  stand  that.  Don't 
trouhle,  Sir  Guv,  I  shall  manage  very 
well.' 

Sir  Guy  looked  after  her  and  acqui- 
t:*oed,  only  following  at  a  slower  pace 
than  hers,  and  uttctring  a  low  vitupcm- 
tion  again  bt  tlie  goose-pond.  Ho  did 
not  know  thiit  he  should  feel  po.sitively 
friendly  towards  it  when  he  came  back. 

'  Charlotte  is  a  perfect  horsewoman,* 
said  Miss  Saltoun,  *and  your  friend 
knows  what  ho  is  about,  Freddy.' 

•Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him, 
Alice,'  said  the  young  man,  abruptly. 

Miss  Baltoun  sent  a  curious  glance 
into  his  fac«  and  lauglied. 

*  I  think,  Freddy,  that  he  would  look 
better  if  he  cut  off  his  moustache.' 

Freddy  uttered  a  liasty  ejaculation, 
and  then  went  up  close  to  Alice. 

*You  never  speak  in  that  light  way 
to  Carisford,'  he  said,  reproachfully. 

'  I  haven't  known  him  quite  so  long 
as  I  have  known  you,  Freddy  Bent.' 

*  That's  true.  Wo  liave  always  been 
on  good  terms,  Alice,  haven't  we  T 

*  To  be  sure  we  have  ;  I  hope  we  al- 
ways shall  be.  Wliat's  the  matter, 
Fred?' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  you  to 
lose  your  heart  to  Oarisford,  Alice.' 

The  expression  of  Miss  Saltoun's  fece 
ou^ht  to  have  warned  Freddy  that  he 
had  better  be  quiet,  but  he  was  looking 
down,  and  did  not  see  it. 

*  Of  course  your  wishes  would  be  suf- 
ficient in  any  case.  May  I  ask  why  you 
express  them  ?* 

*  Because  he  has  no  heart  to  give  in 
return.* 

*What  an  imoomfortable    state   of 


tMn-N  !     I  snj)poM"'  you  menu  that  lie  ii 
already  aj'propriated  ?' 

*  No.  1  don  i.' 

'  'I'iien  he  has  bciii  rnirriged.  and  ^^ 
is  di^id.  or  has  jilted  liim.  "NVhal  a 
shame !' 

Fn  ddy  shook  Ids  head. 

'Alie*-,  Cari>fonl  is  a  very  good  fel- 
low, and  my  frieiul,  hut ' 

'  A  very  friendlv  part  vou  »?em  in- 
clinod  to  act,'  hho  retorte^tl,  turning  ui»":i 
liini  with  a  litth-  soom.  *Did  vouevtr 
hear  the  aspinition,  **  Save  inc  from  my 
friends,"  Freddy  I5cnt?  If  you  don't 
take  your  hand  from  my  bridle  I'lu 
afraid  1  shall  be  obliged  to  hurt  it. 
You  and  I  know  how  we  stand,  of 
ooursis  but  the  rest  of  the  world  may  n«it 
be  8o  Avise.* 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Sir 
Guy  reuiod  in  his  horse  and  lookwl 
round.  He  turned  away  quickly,  and 
spoke  to  his  companion  with  a  slight 
smile. 

*  Perhaps  we  liad  better  not  go  back 
that  way.  Miss  Saltoun.* 

*  You  don't  know  how  you  minister  to 
my  self-importance.  Sir  Guy,'  returned 
the  young  lady.  *  I  was  Miss  Saltoun 
once,  before  my  cousin  came  to  us.  I 
have  fallen,  you  see.  I  am  simply  Biliss 
Charlotte,  a  i)erson  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  Why  are  we  not  to  go  bock  that 
way?' 

*  Well,  I  thought  i)erhap8  we  might 
be  de  trap,' 

Charlotte  gave  him  a  puzzled  glance, 
and  then  laughed. 

*  Oh  dear  no ;  wo  never  think  of 
Freddy  in  that  way.  We  were  children 
together,  you  know.  He  is  like  a  brf>- 
ther,  only  brothers  won't  always  be 
made  useful ;  besides,  poor  Fred  has  a 
weakness.' 

*  A  weakness  1' 

*  Yes.  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  think 
of;  the  others  are  all  commonplace. 
But  you,  his  friend,  and  not  know  that  I* 
added  Charlotte,  raising  her  eyebiovs. 

*  Sliall  we  join  them  now,  Sir  Guy  ?* 

A  strange  sort  of  light  came  over  Sir 
Guy's  face,  like  a  reflection  frwn  the 
golden  gleams  on  those  distant  hills. 

*  Yes,*  he  said,  •  let  us  go  back.  Poor 
old  David !    So  he  has  a  weakness !' 

*  Stop,  Sir  Guv ;  I  had  no  business  to 
let  it  out.  I  thought,  of  course,  that 
what  David  knew  Jonathan  must  know. 
You  will  promise  not  to  tease  him  or 
betmy  me.* 

*  I  promise — onything.' 
•Anything?*  said  Charlotte,  quickly. 

•  Then  you  will  come  to  the  ball  at  tlw 
assembly  rooms  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  will.' 

•Freddy  said  you  hated  bolls,  and  be 
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would  not  punuh  yora- 


■  Freddj  ma  right,'  «aid  tbe  bawmct, 
gam\j.  'I  would  not  pnoiBh  mfeelf 
vUlinglj ;  aod  ilt  a,  guDead  way  I  am 
not  fond  of  balk  but ' 

'It  ia  (liflerent  at  tbo  Beasidc,  is  it 
DM?  One  ia^  to  get  dull;  but  icnlly 
■e  do  pretty  well  here.' 

And  (hen  tliey  rode  on ;  and  somehow 
ilfeU  to  Sir  Guy's  lotto  be  n«ai  AIii» 
when  rite  diamouated  ia  Um  litUe  alirub- 
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bery  of  the  '  house  in  its  own  gronnds.' 
Frrady  Bent  atw  Sir  Guy  stoop  slightly 
to  my  Bomctliing  as  she  gatliered  up  the 
folds  of  licr  riding  drras;  but  her  head 
was  tmmed  awny,  and  he  only  knew  by 
tljat  strange  gleam  of  light  which  passed 
agnin  ovtr  Sir  Guv's  faro  that  she  had 
ausweTL-d  him  at  all.  Freddy  gave  a 
little  groHU,  and  washed  his  bauds  of 
tbeai  Ul. 

■  You  told  UB  a  fib,  Freddy.'  said  Chai^ 
lotic  looking  after  the  baronet,    '  Jtmi- 


than  ia  the  moet  fascinating  man  I  ever 
saw,  and  he  is  ooming  to  the  ball.' 

'  Two  of  them  I"  munnnrod  Freddy, 
lining  up  bid  bands.  '  What  is  there 
about  tlua  mftn  that  draws  everybody 
towards  him  ?  And  if  they  only  knew 
"bat  I  know,  what  would  they  think  of 
him  then?' 


CHAPTER  riL 

FAB  IT  flClTE  PBTDENT?* 


conld  not  always  go  oat  with  Charlotte 
and  Alioo;  it  was  impossible.  They 
would  wear  her  ont  And  Mr.  Snltoun 
abridged  his  shoulders  and  said,  'Ix:t 
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them  nlonc,  llicyVc  oM  enoiiuh  to  take 
care  of  tlicms<-lv(ri.  As  for  Cari-stnid, 
he's  one  of  the  most  sell^iblt^  iii«u  I 
ever  met,  and  siirdy  you're  siiti^tiixl  to 
trust  them  witli  Freddy  Kent.' 

And  then  Mrs.  SiUtouu  pive  up  tho 
point,  and  thought  a  httle  bit  about  the 
days  when  slie  was  younir,  and  «li*)uld 
have  enjoywl  the  ramljlcs  on  these 
Bunnv  duvs  as  mueh  a^<  anv  of  them. 

*  Well,  I  havf  had  my  summer/  she 
said,  with  a  little  sigh.  *  It's  very  short 
to  look  baek  upon,  and  I'm  a  soIxt  old 
woman,  and  know  that  thero  never  was 
a  day  in  it  as  bright  in  jx>shi's.-iion  as 
fen(y  and  anticijMition  had  pictured  it 
befort>hand.  They  liave  got  all  this  to 
find  out  —  those  light-hearted  young 
people  who  think  Ufe  is  made  of  roses.' 

Perhaps  they  had,  but  if  so  it  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  them  mueh.  To  Freddy 
Bent,  who  had  known  Sir  Guy  so  long, 
the  change  in  him  wtis  wonderful.  All 
his  afiectation  of  indolent  carelessness 
was  gone,  and  he  could  jKTform  feats  of 
rowing  and  scaling  dangerous  crags  for 
wild  flowers,  which  his  friend  would 
never  have  conceived  i>ossible.  And 
then  i>oor  David  had  blundered,  and 
was  aware  of  it.  If  Alice  liad  been  to- 
tally indifferent  to  Sir  Guy  before,  she 
would  have  thought  of  him  after  those 
broken,  mysterious  hints  of  Freddy's. 
A  young  girl  is  always  sorry  for  a  man 
who  has  had  some  disappointment  or 
grief  to  bear ;  and  she  could  not  or  would 
not  draw  any  otlier  inference  than  this 
from  Freddy's  words.  She  was  a  little 
indignant  at  them  too.  It  was  hardly 
her  idea  of  a  true  friendship  tliat  one  of 
these  two  should  throw  out  hints  con- 
ceniiug  the  other;  and  Freddy's  hesi- 
tating, *  Cariflford  is  a  good  fellow, 
but— ^'  recurred  to  her  constantly  as 
pitiful  and  unworthy  of  him. 

They  were  to  meet  at  the  assembly 
rooms,  she  knew,  for  this  had  been  the 
purport  of  Sir  Guy's  speech  when  she 
stood  in  the  drive  gathering  up  her 
riding  dress.  AJice  was  hardly  con- 
scious herself  of  tlio  subtle  element 
"which  hatl  begun  to  steal  into  her 
thoughts  about  this  man.  If  you  liad 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  him  she 
could  not  have  told.  She  would  have 
said,  perhaps,  that  he  interested  her  be- 
cause he  was  unlike  other  men,  because 
his  talk  was  not  frivolous,  but  had  often 
in  it  a  power  and  beauty  which  made 
her  grave  by  its  very  fascination.  She 
never  said  thoec  small  nothings  to  him 
which  formed  great  part  of  her  con- 
versation with  other  gentlemen.  She 
never  parried  liis  occasional  appeals  to 
her  with  a  smart  rejoinder  or  a  sarcasm  ; 
and  she  had  not  examined  herself  suffi- 


cicTitlv  to  find  out  whv  this  seasi'ic 
holiduv  had  a  certain  sxiurce  of  int<'n"'.t 
wliicli  otlier  holidays  had  wanto"!. 
Fre*l<ly's  inuendoes  might  have  pflS-'s^Vi 
unnoticed,  perhap?*,  but  that  Ahee  \\tta 
getting  usetl  to  buch  warnings,  and  uii- 
<lerstood  too  well  what  they  gencniliy 
meant.  She  had  been  o))hged  ain  aily 
to  answer  some  half-dozen  aspirant^ 
for  her  hand,  i.e.,  her  fortune;  but  tlim 
these  thuigs  were  so  patent  tliut  tluy 
gave  her  no  pain.  This  was  anollitT 
affair  altogether. 

As  she  leaned  out  of  the  window  of 
her  own  room,  thinking  about  it,  watch- 
ing the  chalky  glitter  of  the  \>  hite  houa*^ 
in  the  sun.  Sir  Guy's  face  came  Wore 
her.  There  was  truth  and  nobleness  in 
it,  slio  thought.  How  was  it  possiM^: 
to  suffer  any  mean,  imgenerous  su.-<j»i- 
cions  to  take  i)o»session  of  her  mind? 
Besides — and  at  this  *  besides  *  a  sUi;lit 
smile  stole  to  her  lips,  .and  a  colour, 
which  was  not  the  reflection  of  any 
sunbeam,  came  uito  her  face.  It  wus 
of  no  wsG  to  sav  '  besides,'  for  Sir  Guv'» 
manner  had  been  such  as  no  woman 
could  mistake.  She  should  sec  him 
again  at  the  ball.  It  is  to  be  feainl 
that  this  was  principallv  the  substance 
into  which  poor  Freddy's  well-meant 
hints  resolved  themselves. 

*Lady  Downham  is  jealous  of  y«'U. 
Alice,*  said  Charlotte  Saltoun,  as  .^lie 
stood  arranging  her  dn'ss  before  the 
glass.  *She  told  Colonel  Brand  thai 
you  rouged,  and  asked  him  to  introduiv 
Sir  Guy.  By  the  w^ay,  I  can't  coneeive 
why  you  persisted  in  putting  on  tbit 
white  thing  again.  Lady  Bownham  will 
recognize  it.  You,  who  might  have  a 
dress  for  every  day  in  the  year  if  vou 
liked.' 

*  I  wear  this  dress  because  white  suitd 
me,'  responded  Alice ;  *  and  what  is  tht- 
use  of  getting  a  new  one  when  this  is 
just  as  g(X)d  as  new  ?' 

Charlotte  madeja  little  grimace  of  dis- 
sent. 

*Upon  my  word  I  think  the  htvs 
have  made  a  mistake  this  time;  you 
don't  know  how  to  spend  your  money  in 
the  least.' 

•No,  Charlotte,  I  don't  tliink  I  do. 
Tm  not  at  all  sure  that  if  s  a  happy 
thing  to  be  an  heiress.' 

*  Some  ladies  wouldn't  object  to  tiy,' 
said  Charlotte,  drily.  *Why  isn't  it 
happy?' 

*  I  said  I  wasn't  sure  about  it  People 
seem  to  think  it  ought  to  make  ont 
suspicious,  a  thing  that  I  hate.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  talk  so  much  about  it' 

*  Who  has  made  you  suspicious  now. 
Ahoe;  Sir  Guy?' 

Charlotte    waa    occupied  with   bef 
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dress,  and  did  not  aee  the  sudden  colour 
that  rose  oTer  her  couain's  &oe  at  the 
same. 

*What  is  Sir  Gny  to  me?'  said  Alioe, 
shortly ; '  or  to  you  either,  Charlotte,  that 
m  are  always  bringing  him  forward? 
He  is ' 

*  Beady,  children  V  broke  in  Mrs.  Sal- 
tonn,  rousing  herself.  *  We  are  very  late.' 

'Coming,  mamma,  in  one  moment. 
Well,  AUoe,  finish  if  you  please.  What 
is  Sir  Guy  r 

Bat  Alice  had  lost  her  vivid  colour, 
and  answered  with  oool  indifference. 

*  I  don't  know;  a  disappointed  man, 
perhaps.    It  is  nothing  to  us.' 

•Well,  I  wouldn't  be  sure  of  that. 
The  hypothesis  explains  a  look  of  **  pa- 
tient sadness,"  which  I  have  seen  on  his 

&oe,  certainly,  but Yes,  mamma,  we 

are  quite  ready.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  LITTLE  TABLEAU  VIVAMT. 

The  tide  was  rising ;  it  crept  on  over 
tite  sand,  and  rustled  amongst  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach ;  higher  still,  and  it 
lapped  against  the  rocks  under  a  smart 
green  balcony,  into  which  the  windows 
of  the  ball-room  opened.  Then  the  moon 
got  up  and  turned  her  light  upon  two 
people  who  had  come  out  of  the  hot 
crowded  ball-room  into  the  balcony. 
These  were  Sir  Guy  Carisford  and  Miss 
Saltoun.  Alioe  wore  a  white  doak  fast- 
ened at  the  throat  with  a  clasp  that  gUt- 
teredand  flashed  in  the  mooiilight.  The 
flowers  in  her  hair  were  white,  and  her 
bouquet  was  white.  Within  the  hall-room 
the  musicians  were  playing  a  'spirit 
valse,'  and  Sir  Guy  smiled  as  he  reared  his 
tall  form  against  the  wall  and  looked 
down  upon  her.  He  would  have  said  that 
there  was  no  romance  in  his  tempera- 
ment only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  he 
began  to  wonder  wbkat  kept  him  silent, 
as  though  by  force,  in  the  presence  of 
this  youug  girl,  whom  he  had  openly 
avowed  his  determination  to  marry.  A 
pang  passed  Unough  Sir  Guy's  heart  at 
the  thought,  he  did  not  know  why.  He 
did  not  Uke  to  remember  that  speech  of 
bis  to  Freddy.  Alone  here  in  the  great 
fiilent  night,  tmder  the  stars,  with  the 
restless  sea  rustling  and  sweeping 
quietly  over  the  pebbles  and  the  rocks 
beneath;  something  not  in  the  scene 
or  the  hour,  though  these  helped,  had 
loosed  Sir  Guy  to  a  strange  oonsdous- 
neas  of  wrong  and  hardness  in  his  past 
life,  and  of  something  infinitelv  better 
and  greater  than  be  had  ever  dreamed 
oC  which  might  come  into  his  future  to 
glorify  it.    vo  him  justice.    He  forgot 


at  this  moment  all  his  plans^  all  the 
counsels  which  had  been  impressed  upon 
him  from  his  boyhood.  He  looked 
down  upon  that  shadowy  figure  all  in 
white,  with  the  moonbeams  falling 
about  her  like  a  pale  halo,  and  did  not 
remember  that  slie  was  an  heiress. 

Sir  Guy  changed  his  position,  lean- 
ing forward,  with  one  knee  on  the  bal- 
cony and  one  arm  over  it,  pointing  to  a 
distant  light. 

*Many  a  good  ship  has  gone  down 
there,'  he  said,  quietly.  'Many  a  cry 
of  strong  despair  risen  up  from  mother 
and  father,  husband  and  wife.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  wreck?  I  suppose  not. 
A  sight  to  haunt  one  for  lite.  This 
great  strong  turbulent  sea  has  much  to 
answer  for,  and  yet  how  quiet  and 
smiling  it  is  now.  Do  you  know  what 
a  long  sea  voyage  is  like.  Miss  Saltoun  ?* 

*  No  ;  at  least  not  from  experience. 
But  I  should  like  to  know.  I  have 
never  lost  sight  of  land.' 

Sir  Guy  turned  towards  her  quickly. 
Was  he  going  to  tell  her  then  that  it 
would  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life 
to  bear  her  away  over  those  waters  and 
witness  her  pleasure  in  the  wonderful 
sights,  whidi  were  old  indeed  to  him,  but 
which  would  be  fresh  and  glorious  again 
with  her  at  his  side  ?  Some  tiuch  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  but  they  went 
no  further.  As  Alice  spoke,  a  sudden 
glare  of  light  from  the  ball-room  fell 
upon  them,  and  Freddy  Bent,  stepping 
out  with  his  partner,  saw  the  little  pic- 
ture too  late  to  retreat. 

'  Never  lost  sight  of  land !'  repeated 
Freddy,  conscious  of  a  little  awkward- 
ness, and  trying  to  cover  it.  'Don't 
tell  him  so  if  you  like  peace.  He  has 
seen  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  from 
clouds  of  flying  fish  to  the  saddest  sight 
one  can  look  at — a  dead  companion, 
digging  his  own  grave  with  a  single 
stroke  on  the  w^ater.  He  has  been 
everywhere,  I  do  believe,  and  done 
everything.  Why  looks  he  so?  With 
his  crossb^  he  shot  an  albatross,  mea- 
suring— who  knows  what  T 

*  I  wish  he  had  brought  it  home,'  said 
Charlotte  Saltoun.  *I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  one.' 

*  Or  if  you  want  inland  scenery,'  pur- 
sued Freddv,  *  he  can  take  you  up  the 
dangerous  but  mighty  Hoogliley;  he 
will  stretch  out  before  you  vast  masses 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  dates,  bananas,  and 
show  you  buf&loes  grazing  under  them. 
Natives  will  come  under  his  hand  from 
Indian  villages,  and  gesticulate,  and 
datter  their  silver  rings  for  you ;  or  ho 
will  take  you  to  Barrackpore  and  show 
you  the  scene  of  the  mess-room  tragedy, 
and  thence  into  the  jungle,  where  you 
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will  li'  nr  \]\o  ni(i-t  iiiif.iiili!y  mhhkIs 
tlijit  ijj  \li\\  car  cull  lisii  n  U).  Will  lliut 
.lor' 

*  Frrddy  RtMit  is  cfiiiir  to  tclvi*  n  Iit- 
turo  at  tlic  !M(*cii;iiiic'r>"  Ihill,'  .•siid  Cliar- 
lotti',  *ainl  \w  is  ri'lu  ar-iiiLT.  AlifM-,  do 
you  nnu'inbcr  wliat  I  told  vt»u  aUoiit 
Lady  l)»»\vTili:(ni  ?  Well,  1  liavr  ju.st 
luard  lur  talkinir  a>x>ut  }<'n.  Did  any 
one  cvr  luiir  siadi  a  voi^c  tis  that 
woman  lia>,  I  w<»iid«r.  Aii«l  tluMi  htr 
odious  yellow  lacr,  and  luT  ittl  Iinir 
with  a  jmrrot  tulip  Muck  in  it  I  But 
cvciy  ou('  kiiowH  what  Iut  hu-'band  mar- 
ried hiT  for.' 

A  litth*  indc'seribahlo  s«'Ti>!\tion  of 
fearchci'kcd  tljt»>niile  on  MishSaltouu's 
lips  ns  luT  rouMii  lini.>-hc(l  this  «pet?eh. 

•Wliat  was  it,  Charlotte?' 

•HtT  moncv,  to  ]>e  suro.  Do  vou 
siippos<'  a  man  like  that  would  liavc 
mamcd  such  a  vulirnr  old  cri-aturo  lor 
anytliing  els**?  And  ho  never  goes  out 
unywlaro  with  hor.  But  the  niouf-y 
doesn't  do  liirn  much  good,  )x?oi)lc  Siiy, 
forslie  leatls  him  an  awiul  life  at  liomo.* 

*So  lie  ought  to  have  an  awful  life,' 
said  Alice  in  a  low  tone.  *  It's  a  sin  ono 
could  never  forget ;  it  rouses  one's  ut- 
most detestation  and  disgust.' 

•What  does,  Alice?* 

*  Marrying  from  base  motives.  I  hope 
people  who  do  that  are  always  puniidied.' 

Charlotte  laughed. 

*  Suppose*-  you  were  hard  up,  as  gen- 
tlemen call  it,  pinclie<l  and  in  debt * 

*I  would  l)eg  first,  Charlotte,  or  8tar\T.* 

*fcitarvation  is  a  nice  pleasant  thing, 
easy  to  talk  about.' 

'Starvation  before  dishonour,'  said 
Alice,  abruptly. 

Freddy  IJeiit  had  the  grace  to  turn 
his  head  away.  No  one  looked  at  Sir 
Guy :  no  one  saw  how  the  light  and 
kindly  warmth  and  greatness — for  there 
was  greatness  in  him — faded  out  of  his 
face,  and  left  it  white  and  cold ;  a  rigid 
face,  staring  out  into  the  far  distance. 
If  ho  had  forgotten  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments, he  could  forget  no  longer.  He, 
who  a  few  minutes  ago  had  looked 
out  into  the  starlight  with  his  lieart  full 
of  tender  thoughts,  stood  convicted  of 
this  sin  which  could  never  be  forgotten. 
He  had  put  Ixifore  himself  money  as  the 
first,  indeed  the  only  desirable  object  in 
marriage.  The  wife  he  would  be  obliged 
to  take,  of  course,  as  a  troublesome  ap- 
pendage, witli  her  money,  and  he  should 
nave  to  bear  with  her  as  best  he  could. 
No  voice  could  have  been  harsher  with 
him  just  now  than  his  own,  no  contempt 
more  supreme  than  tliat  which  he  poured 
upon  himself.  If  they  would  only  go 
away,  all  of  them,  and  leave  him  I  If 
some  one  would  at  least   break   this 


terrible  silence  which  had  fdllen  U}  "U 
theiM  ail  I 

•  You  have  put  a  s]>«'ll  upon  us  Alio  .' 
said  Charlotte  Saltoun  at  last,  with  '.\ 
sidyer.  *  You  do  get  s^»  terribly  in 
earne>t.  But  I  don't  think  we  an;  aii\ 
of  us  doing  riglit,'  she  addrd,  *an<i  f 
am  quit*'  sure  that  you  are  not.  Be.si<ic*, 
it  is  time  to  go  home;  mammii  i^ 
VH»ldng  very  jaded,  and  I  think  I  ai.i 
a  bit  tiriHl  too.  \V'ill  you  come  in, 
Freddy?' 

They  went  away,  and  Alice  got  un 
to  follow.  Then  Sir  Guv  sturbHl  from 
the  half-kneeling  position  which  h- 
had  been  too  proud  to  cliange  wh«n 
Freddy  came  out  and  discovered  th-.' 
tal)lcau. 

•  jSIiist  you  go  y 

His  voice  sounded  verv  fetrantro  t-i 
Alice;  to  himself  it  was  like  a  fmier.  I 
l>ell.  Ho  was  bidding  her  good  bye  iv. 
his  own  heart,  and  the  knowledge  only 
drew  him  infinitely  nearer  to  h- r. 
To  thiuk  that  ho  might  have  won  h.  r 
for  his  own,  and  yet  tliat  ho  dared  iiut 
try! 

•  Yes,*  said  Alice.  *  It  is  getting  liii*\ 
Good  night.  Sir  Guy.' 

But  he  only  stood  looking  down 
upon  her,  white  and  irreswlute,  :  ••' 
though  he  hardly  dared  to  touch  the 
hand  sho  held  out  to  him. 

•  Good  night,*  repeate<l  Alice. 

•  Good  bye,'  resiwnded  the  baronet. 
*I  hope  that  you  may  Ik)  as  happy  i -^ 
you  deserve  to  be  always.* 

When  she  was  gone  Sir  Guy  ttoopid 
down  as  if  searching  for  sometliiiiir. 
The  light  from  the  ball-room  still  l«!l 
full  upon  him,  but  he  di<l  not  notice  it. 
Ho  had  seen,  a  little  time  ago,  a  single 
white  blossom  fall  from  her  bouquft 
ujwn  the  balcony,  and  now  he  picke^l 
this  up  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  coulJ 
not  know  that  Alice  saw  the  movement, 
but  she  did,  and  then  the  light  was 
shut  out  and  he  was  alone.  I  don't 
think  Sir  Guy  saw  anything  of  the  star?, 
or  the  moonlightt  or  the  vabt  sheet  of 
water  sleeping  under  them  aa  he  stc>ri<l 
there,  staring  seawards.  Alice  was 
before  him,  everywhere.  He  saw  the 
white  fiowers  and  the  glittering  cla*p 
of  her  cloak  ;  ho  saw  the  light  falling 
upon  her  softly,  and  knew  how  beauti- 
ful she  was,  and  how  he  loved  her. 
This  he  had  never  known  fully  until  to- 
night. And  then  he  saw  her  face  turn 
to  him  and  change  into  the  fiice  of  an 
accusing  angel. 

The  ball-room  emptied  of  its  guests, 
but  still  Sir  Guy  stood  motionless  when> 
Alice  had  left  him.  He  thought  that  if 
she  had  been  there  still,  he,  in  his  des- 
peration, would  have  told  her  all  and 
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thrown  himsolf  upon  her  mercy ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  miscalculated  his 
courage.  His  thoughts  came  and  went 
with  a  strange,  desultory  indistinct- 
ness ;  thoughts  of  those  cUiys  when  he 
wandered  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  and 
saw  its  wonders ;  before  this  great  pas- 
sion and  remorse  had  come  near  to 
wither  his  energie&  Crould  be  go  back 
to  his  old  life  ?  And  if  he  did,  would  it 
be  possible  to  forget,  and  bo  as  he  was 
before?  Many  faces  which  he  had 
known  rose  up  before  him  out  of  foreign 
lands  as  he  listened  to  the  retreating 
tide ;  many  recollections  of  wild  adven- 
ture and  daring  indifference  to  peril; 
but  they  never  hid  for  a  moment  the 
desperate  shame  and  self-disgust  which 
had  come  upon  him  to-night  Ue  was 
a  fiiUen  man.  He  thought  of  his  friend, 
and  humbled  himself.  David,  whose 
simphcity  he  had  smiled  at,  was  a  wiser 
and  better  man  than  himself,  after  all. 
He  remembered  eveiy  word  of  the  oon- 
yersation  which  liad  so  nearly  terminated 
in  a  quarrel  between  them.  As  if  he 
were  not  already  sufficiently  tortured, 
be  repeated  it  again  mentally ;  and 
when  he  came  to  this,  '  Simply  that  I 
came  down  here  to  marry  Miss  Saltoun,' 
Sir  Guy  covered  his  face,  into  which 
the  shame  had  risen  burning  red.  He 
would  never  see  her  again. 

The  tide  sank  away  from  the  rocks 
and  back  over  the  sand  into  the  dis- 
tance. Sir  Guy  leaned  over  the  balcony, 
held  his  pilfered  flower  for  a  moment 
suspended,  and  let  it  drop  on  the  rock 
below.  Then  he  passed  into  the  empty 
ball-room,  through  the  few  lounging 
figures  that  still  surrdunded  the  doors, 
and  went  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

fillt  GUT  TAKES  IK>WN    TUE    ADTBBTISE- 

MENT. 

*  Sir  Guy  Carisford !' 

Sir  Guy  sat  at  a  writing-table  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  revising  a 
somewhat  lengthy  looking  epistle.  He 
took  the  note  from  the  salver  which  the 
waiter  presented  to  him,  and  put  it 
aside. 

*  Wait  a  moment,'  said  8ir  Guy.  He 
finished  his  revision,  folded,  sealed,  and 
addressed  his  letter. 

*  Let  that  bo  ttiken  at  once,'  said  Sir 
Guy,  looking  at  the  man.  '  Let  a  mes- 
senger go  with  it  now.  You  under- 
stand?* 

•Certainly,  Sir  Guy.' 

Then  the  baronet  opened  the  envelope 
which  he  had  put  on  one  side.  How 
was  he  to  be  sure  that  he  cofuld  keep 


his  resolution  if  he  did  not  place  it  be- 
yond breaking  ? 

•  I  know  what  that  is,'  said  Freddy 
Bent  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  *I've  had  one.  You  will  go,  of 
course?* 

Sir  Guy  did  not  look  up,  but  he  bit 
his  lips,  and  if  Freddy  had  been  near 
enough  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
hand  which  returned  the  missive  to  its 
envelope  shook  a  little. 

•  I'm  afraid  not,*  replied  Sir  Guy.  *  I 
leave  hero  for  town  by  the  mail  tliis 
evening.' 

•  Town !'  ejaculated  Freddy.  •  Leave 
here  I    You  can't  be  serious.' 

•  Very  serious,  indeed,  Freddy.' 
Freddy  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 

went  up  to  Sir  Guy's  table. 

•  Old  fellow,  something  has  happened. 
Can  I  do  anything,  or  go  anywhere  for 
you?' 

•  No,  David.' 

Sir  Guy's  tone  was  gentler  than 
usual,  and  Freddy  lingers.  Sir  Guy, 
confident  and  self-assui^ed,  was  one  per- 
son ;  Sir  Guy  in  some  unknown  difficulty 
another. 

•  If  I  could,  you  know ;  why  you  have 
a  right  to  my  services,  Guy.' 

Then  the  baronet  put  down  his 
pen  and  looked  straight  into  Freddy's 
face. 

'David,  I  have  been  a  fooL  I  am 
punished.' 

Freddy's  first  thought  was  that  Alice 
had  refused  him,  and  with  a  curious 
inconsistency  he  felt  both  sorry  for  Guy 
and  angry  with  her.  But  Sir  Guy  read 
this  and  shook  his  head  with  a  faint 
smile. 

'No  David,  it  isn't  that.  I  cannot 
have  the  baseness  to  ask  her  or  see  her 
again.  I've  learnt  my  lesson  a  bit 
later  in  life  than  you,  that's  alL' 

'You  would  actually  marry  Alice 
Saltoun  because  you  love  her?^  asked 
Freddy. 

Sir  Guy  nodded. 

•If  I  married  her  at  all,  which  I 
never  shall  do.  Hush,  David,  if  s  too 
late.  By  this  time  if  my  orders  were 
obeyed  she  is  reading  my  letter— the 
hardest  work  I  ever  accomplished ;  only 
a  bare  statement  of  fiacts.' 

•Carisford ' 

•  Don't,'  interrupted  Sir  Guy.  'Old 
fellow,  you  remember  the  advertisement 
tliat  I  told  you  was  written  on  my 
forehead?  Well,  it's  taken  down.  My 
estates  will  never  be  cleared  in  that 
way.  Now  go  away,  David ;  I've  more 
letters  to  write.' 

Sir  Guy  wrote  his  letters,  and  went 
out.  He  went  fhst  to  the  rocks  under 
the  balcony  of  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
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stood  there,  tliiukinj:.  A.-*  the  ti<li  h;ul 
crt'pt  up  last  iii;^'ht  &*>  it  eaiiK-  on  now 
ttDd  swept  acn)B>  tlio  rooks  w  itli  u  <ini«t 
remon.stranc<*  as  he  tiiriUMl  away.  I'ruiu 
there  he  j>fts*ed  on  upwards*  and  .sat  on 
a  ledge  overlianj^in*;  a  little  bay  iu 
which  they  had  wanderixl  together 
bearehiiig  for  seaweed.  Thero  was 
no  weed  to  be  been  now ;  deep  water 
covered  it  all,  even  a^  drcp  watiT  hid 
the  pleasant  <Iayrf  it  .-ijxjke  ol'.  I  tliink  if 
a  judge  had  been  appointed  to  ineti-  out 
Sir  Guy'a  puni^hnlent,  nothing  liarder 
could  have  btcn  found  than  this  letter 
which  he  had  just  written.  The  bt^)r\' 
looked  fao  hateful  iu  hirt  own  eyes  as  ho 
WTote  it ;  the  hero  of  it  so  mean  and 
base,  lie  had  not  si>ared  himself  a  sin- 
gle detail,  and  he  never  asked  for  any 
hope  or  any  answer.  In  that,  perhaps, 
he  was  wrong,  since  it  would  \x'.  impi>s- 
Bible  for  Alice  to  ans^^er  a  letter  in 
which  no  question  was  asked.  But  as 
Sir  Guy  had  gone  to  an  extreme  in  his 
previous  notions  coneeruing  marriage,  so 
he  went  straight  totlie  op|X)site  extreme 
now.  There  was  one  more  plac«  which 
ho  meant  to  visit  in  his  spirit  of  self- 
torment.  This  was  a  sort  of  natural 
terrace  up  amongst  the  hills ;  where  they 
had  held  a  sort  of  pie-nic ;  and  had 
been  supremely  luvppy  under  the  usual 
pic-nic  discomfi>rls.  He  eould  not  go 
roimd  by  the  ordimiry  path  to  this  place, 
but  made  one  for  himself,  springing 
firom  cmg  to  crag  like  a  wild  huntsman. 

Well,  the  sun  shone  on  the  hills  just 
aa  brightly  as  ever,  only  the  music  of 
voices  and  light  laughter  was  not  heard 
on  the  tenace.  He  sat  down  and  Ciilled 
the  scene  back  again.  He  looked  away 
along  the  puri)Ie  moorland  and  the  line 
of  blue  hills  in  tlie  distance.  A  haze  of 
sonlight  over  all;  over  tlio  quivering 
leiivcs  of  the  low  imes ;  the  grass,  burnt 
brown  in  patches,  and  the  wealth  of 
wild  flowers  scattered  about  amongst 
the  crags. 

He  remembered  that  Alloc  had 
wished  for  one  of  those  bits  of  heath 
growing  high  up  in  a  fissure  above  his 
reach,  and  that  lie  had  climbed  the  rock 
to  get  it  for  her.  Ho  remembered 
Freddy's  indolent  raillerj*,  and  how 
little  ho  had  minded  it;  and  then  he 
thought  of  Alice  with  a  great  pang,  and 
wondered  what  she  thought  of  him.  *  If 
she  cared  for  me  ever  so  little  then,  she 
doesn't  now.  And  yet  I  swear  that  if 
she  were  penniless  I  would  choose  her 
before  the  whole  world.* 

Sir  Guy  was  destined  [to  be  tried  a 
little  harder  still.  At  this  moment  he 
sat  alone  on  the  terraoe,  kicking  the 
loose  stones  about  moodily,  and  wonder- 
i  ug  at  the  indc&itigable  tourhtts  on  tlie 


rok.i  above  him,  in  the  bluzinp:  sun ;  u{ 
th«-ne\t,  Charlotte  Sdtoun  an«l  h^r  coii- 
sin  tunuil  the  corner  ot'  the  ro^-k,  ul. 
bt'Kxl  suddenly  before  him. 

Sir  (iuy's  tUce  grew  whit.\  as  it  ha"i 
done  lasit  night  on  the  l)ulcony,  "NMieri 
Charlotte  Saltoun  accostetl  him  hsrhtly, 
and  told  him  that  slie  hail  heard  fpnu 
Frinldy  of  his  shameful  conduct,  au  in- 
Siuie  suspicion  liiuHhed  across  him  tha; 
Frcildy  had  made  every  tiling  public, 
and  lie  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

'But  are  you  really  going,  Sir  Guy? 
We  made  sure  of  you  for  Tliurdday.' 

*  You  are  Vi-ry  g<Hxl,'  ivsjwndt  d  tJie 
Iwirouet.  '  lin  lifr^iid  it  will  be  imjioa- 
bible  lor  me  Ut  stay.* 

•Well,  perhaps  you  will  come  back 
again,'  said  Charlotte,  moving  on.  *  At 
any  rate  we  shall  tec  vou  Ix^fore  vuu 

Alice  never  said  u  word,  never  looked 
at  him ;  so  he  knew  that  she  had  nit*- 
his  let  tor.  This  was  just  the  one  droj. 
too  much  in  Sir  Ciuy's  cup.  He  coul  i 
have  borne  to  go  away  without  an  an- 
swer to  his  letter,  indeed  he  had  toM 
himself  that  he  did  not  even  hope  fi>r 
one ;  but  now  tlmt  Alice  was  there  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  coidd  not  go  without 
Hl)eaking  to  her.  Sir  Guy  Imd  rarely  m 
all  his  life  acted  from  any  sudden  im- 
pulse, but  ho  (lid  so  now.  He  starttd 
forward  and  stood  bcsido  her,  looking 
down. 

*  May  I  say  one  word  ti>  you.  Miss 
Saltoun?  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it, 
but ' 

And  then  he  paused.  Cluirlotte  just 
looked  at  tlieni,  turned  away,  and  wtriit 
on  down  the  hill.  She  knew  nothiug 
about  Sir  Guy's  reasons  for  going  away 
in  such  hot  haste ;  she  did  not  tven 
know  that  he  had  written  to  her  cousin : 
but  she  did  know  that  no  one  wanted 
her  up  there  on  the  terrace. 

•  I  told  mamma  how  it  would  bo  last 
night,'  said  Charlotte ;  •  and  now  then's 
an  end  to  all  fun.  When  two  people 
get  engaged,  there's  never  any  good  to 
be  done  witli  them.' 

And  then  she  turneil  the  corner  of 
tlie  rock,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
terrace. 

*  I  cannot  jiart  with  you  iu  this  way,' 
said  Sir  Guy.  *I  meant  to  go  away 
without  seeing  you  again.  I  never 
would  liave  sought  you  out ;  but  now 
that  you  are  here  I  cannot  let  you  pass 
away  for  ever  and  stand  by  silent  Say 
at  least  that  you  forgive  me.' 

•  If  there  is  anything  for  me  to  fur- 
give.  Sir  Guy — ^yes.' 

•  And  believe,  if  you  can,  that  my 
love  for  you  is  sincere,  and  that  I  am 
punished  as  I  deserved  to  be.    If— if 
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TOO  wtie  poor  isBtead  of  rich  it  vould  he  woo  his  vile.    What  they  foaod  to 

be  the  dearaet  hope  of  my  heart  to  win  talk  about  np  on  the  hill  for  the  next 

joD  for  m;  wife.    Is  thl«  too  h&rd  fbi  hour  or  two,  and  what  the  indefatigable 

pa  to  believe?'  touiiats  thought  of  them  muat  retuain 

'Sir  Ou;,'  ntd  Alice,  'if  yoa  had  amongi<t    the    unsolved   mTsteiiea    of 

uked  me    to   be   jour  wife,  without  lifu,     When  the  barooet  got  Wk  to  hia 

telling  me  all  thii;  if  aflerwuda  I  had  hotel  the  tide  was  a  good  way  out,  and 

hmid  it,  e*en  &om  your  own  lips,  you  Freddy  Bent  began  to  warn  him  that  he 

voqU  liaTc  darkened  my  whcde  life ;  aa  would  misa  the  train.    Sir  Guy  looked 

it  it '  at  him  in  the  utmost  airtonislunent,  and 

Sir  Ouy  turned  roand  with  a  midden  then  lie  put  bis  hand  on  Freddy's  ahoul- 

hope  lighting  np  his  tac6.  dcr  with  a  nnile. 

'Afl  it  is  7^  he  repeated.  ■  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.    Never 

Ab  it  WB8;  Bir  Ouy  did  not  get  pun-  mind  the  train.    Old  David,'  eaid  Sir 

iabed  as   the   Btomeat  moralist  would  Guy,  gravely,  'I  am  not  going  to  town, 

have  had  him  punished,  for  he  won  hia  ¥ou  aod  I  are  going  to  the  ^llouns 

vile.    Perhaps  the  voy  tVanlmum  of  hie  this  evening,  and  eveiy  evening  until 

confeasion,  and  the  chivalry  with  which  further  notice.    There  are  people  in  the 

he  gave  up  all  right  to  be  heaid,  were  world  more  merciful  than  you,  and  I  am 

pcmetful  agenla  in  his  Eavonr — anyhow,  going  to  marry  Aliw  Soltoun,' 


A   WEEK'S   HOLIDAY. 

ES I  I  was  walking  along  Lombard  Street,  ans 
Friday  aflemoon,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  no  very 
cheeinil  mood,  for  the  Bank  had  just  raised 
the  rate  of  discount  one  pet  cent.,  and  I  had 
several  promising  joint-stock  sehemee  which  I 
wished  to  place  upon  the  market  What  can 
be  done  at  seven  per  ocnt.  is  simply  impos- 
mble  at  eight,  and  I  felt  much  like  a  man  who 
'  ia  kept  out  of  his  property. 

Wtiile  in  this  unpleaaaat  (iame  of  tnlnd  I 
came  suddenly  across  a  friend  who  was  hit  aa 
hard  as  myselfi  hut  who  was  of  a  far  more 
elastic  diq>ositioB. 
■  Eight,  Sam,'  I  said, '  I  hardly  expected  it.' 
'  We  shall  have  it  higher,'  was  the  annoying 
reply,  '  if  Iheae  joint-etock  acbemes  iocteeae 
and  iQultiply.' 

'  Don't  talk  like  a  tnoney^rticle,'  I  rained, 
'yon  may  just  aa  well  try  to  mop  back  the 
Atlantic' 

'  Or  awallow  Califomia,'  he  retorted. 
'  Id  ten  yeai^  tine,'  I  said,  aomewhat  pom- 
ponaly,  'no  business  requiring  more  than  filty 
thonaand  ponuda  capital  will  be  found  in  any  other  foim  than  that  of  a  Uiuited  lia- 
bility company.' 
*  Don't  prophesy,  but  tell  ns  what  to  do  during  the  next  eight  daya.' 
'  Vie  no  idea." 

'  I  have  :  we'll  go  to  the  Low  Countries.  A  week's  tour  will  do  us  both  good, 
and  give  the  "precions  metals"  time  to  flow  in,  and  ease  the  market  There's 
BometbiDg  soothing,  in  our  present  comlition,  to  go  where  littlo  is  thought  of  hut 
mooey-making,  ^d  where  the  greatest  banker  bsan  the  plcnsant  nsmo  of  Hope.'  * 
I  agreed,  almost  mecliaiiically,  to  this  plan  :  we  dined  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
0>mlull,  and,  to  be  strictly  truthful,  I  roay  mention  that  we  got  outaide  atwo- 
penny  omoilm*  at  the  comer  of  Bishop^ate  Street 

'  To  start  the  journey  cheerfully,'  said  Sam,  '  111  give  you  a  conundrum.    Why 
need  our  conductor  have  Uttle  tear  of  the  cholera  7* 
Of  CDurae  I  gave  it  np. 

'  Because  (as  yon  hes^  him  tell  the  driver)  he's  got  ton  iniidea.' 
When  we  reached  the  ■  Flowerpot,'  we  were  asked  to  get  down,  utd  fbtm  tno 
more  '  insides'  to  oblige  a  eoateimongei. 
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*  I've  often  boon  askod  to  jrct  outside 
to  olilige  a  lady,'  siiid  Sam,  '  but  this  id 
quite  a  new  sensjition.' 

A  tew  minutes  Infore  s«"'veu  o'elock 
in  tbe  evening  we  arrived  at  the  Shmv- 
ditch  Stftti(»u.  Tliere  s«X'med  to  be 
fiometliiuj;  virv  !>tr;ni<j:t',  if  not  radi«"ally 
wronp:,  ill  htniiinj;  l'(»r  '  tlie  Continnit' 
from  thiH  quarter  of  Lonilnn,  but  tluro 
was  little  time  for  n'tl<*<'lion.  In  lei*s 
than  two  liours  we  fnuud  oursrlves  at 
Harwieh — that  is  at  a  j)latfonn,  and 
a  pier  with  u  low  iK'aeon  li;;bts,  nnd  wo 
tottereil  at  oneo  on  board  a  Halting 
hotel — the  sttnimer  '  Avalon/  iK'longiiig 
to  tlie  Great  Eastrri  Kail  way.  For 
tho«i  who  liko  a  little  sea,  there  are 
no  ehannel  nteamern  fitted  up  with 
more  regani  to  tlie  passengers'  comfort 
tlian  these  llolterdaia  anil  Harwich 
vessels.  Wo  tcx)k  a  light  supper,  went 
to  bed,  got  up  in  the  moniiug,  and 
really  wa^jlied  and  dress<'d  ourselves — 
an  operation  tliat  is  not  often  performeil 
on  board  a  short  pabsagc  stiamer  for 
want  of  conveniences.  At  seven  o'clock 
we  were  pleawintly  taking  our  break- 
fast coftee  on  deck  as  we  floated  up 
the  Maas  to  Kottcrdam,  and  criticising 
scenery  whicli  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  industry  that  made  it,  than  for 
any  picturenque  quality.  Land  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  has  the  same 
characteristics  nearly  all  the  world 
over ;  but  rural  Holland  has  contrived 
to  give  itself  a  distinctive  character  by 
the  introduction  of  many  windmills. 

We  took  the  Dutch  custom-houBC 
officers  on  board  from  a  boat  in  the 
river,  so  that  our  luggage  was  examined 
before  we  arrived  at  liotterdam.  When 
we  got  to  the  pier  at  eight  o'clock,  wo 
had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
walk  quietly  on  shore,  and  to  enter  an 
omnibus  like  ordinary  citizens. 

•  Halloo  1*  shouted  Sam ;  *  there's 
some  imposition  here.  Where's  our 
old  friend.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  the 
conical  hat  and  balloon  breeches? 
Where's  the  immortal  hero  of  the '  Cork 
Leg?' 

Sam's  observation  was  only  too  well 
fomided.  The  men  were  dressed  in 
that  sad  imitation  of  evening  costume 
which  is  pecnliar  to  Thames  pilots,  and 
it  was  only  the  poorer  women  who 
wore  caps,  or  metal  head-dresses,  like 
helmets. 

Every  Batchman  smoked  in  the 
omnibus  without  asking  leave,  and  a 
boy  about  six  years  old  sucked  a  cigar 
instead  of  a  sugai^stick.  We  arrived 
at  a  hotel,  and  were  received  by  the 
master,  who  was  smoking,  and  by  two 
waiters,  who  had  evidently  just  put 
down  their  cigars.    We  dined  at  a  very 


go(Kl  tahJi'-dhofc,  where  a  pint  bottle 
of  ^Nb.doe  was  i:iven  in  each  of  us,  .is 
part  of  the  diuner,  and  where  ciirata 
an<l  ])ii>e3  were  introthicetl  almo:>t  U'- 
fore  the  dtsscrt.  "We  w;\lked  over  tii«' 
bridj^'is,  along  the  quay.s  and  uiulor 
the  i)lea<iint  >hade  oi  the  trot*s  in  thii 
Dutch  Venice,  mlmired  the  flowers  in 
tlie  winilows,  and  laughed  at  the  mim'rd 
Ko  place<l  amongst  tliem,  that  the  in- 
mates of  each  house  could  see  tiie 
whole  traftic  of  the  street.  While  &o 
engaged,  we  lx?came  suddenly  con- 
scious of  an  unpleasant,  overpowering 
smell. 

•  What  can  it  be?'  exclaimed  Sara, 
who  was  accounted  a  wit.  *  It  can't  be 
decaved  tmdesmeu,  the  town's  too 
thriving.' 

•  Decayed  vegetables,*  I  answered. 
Decayed   vegetiiblcs  it   was,  for  on 

some  of  the  canals  was  floating  a  thick 
scum  of  cabbage  leaves,  lettuce  leaves, 
corkp,  stalks,  bits  of  wood,  and  potato- 
parings.  Men  in  black  mud  barges 
were  dredgijig  some  of  the  streams, 
nnd  some  of  the  canals  looked  like  the 
old  pictures  of  the  Fleet  ditch  at  the 
period  when  it  was  an  open  sewer,  and 
not  a  shining  river.  The  bargemen 
are  not  assisted  by  horses,  but  have  to 
pole  their  craft  along  by  digging  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  with  their  noees 
over  the  savor}*  fl<k)d.  The  canals  not 
only  run  through  tlie  streets,  but  under 
them  ;  and  looking  down  a  grating  in 
the  middle  of  a  roadway,  we  saw  a 
Dutch  Charon  and  his  companions 
smoking  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tunnel. 
The  rcAds  are  not  very  smooth,  and 
the  bridges  are  constantly  being  raised 
for  tlie  passage  of  large  craft,  so  tliat 
riding  in  hack  carrioges  is  not  common. 
These  vehicles  are  three  shilUngs  and 
sixpence  an  hour — a  price  far  above  the 
Continental  average.  In  other  respects 
— hotel  living,  for  example— there  is  no 
diff'erence  between  Dutch  or  French, 
and  Belgian  prices. 

•  The  people  are  wonderfully  like  the 
English  in  appearance/  remarked  Sam, 
•and  wonderfully  like  them  in  their 
love  for  money  making.* 

•  The  worst  preparation  for  a  journey.' 
I  returned,  attempting  to  be  philoeso- 
phical,  •  is  to  start  with  a  belief  that 
human  nature  is  not  the  same  in  all 
countries.  Conditions  of  living  may 
differ * 

•  Exactly,*  internipted  Sam,  showing* 
decided  determination  to  cut  me  short ; 
•  if  you  want  a  barber  here,  you  go  to  a 
shop  where  a  brass  dish  is  flattering  be- 
fore the  door,  like  a  gold  flsh  at  the  end 
of  an  angler's  rod  ;  if  you  go  to  a  place 
where  the  usual  barber's  pole  is  sticking 
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out  across  the  street,  yon  either  find 
youraelf  at  the  burgomaster's,  or  at  the 
office  of  some  foreign  consulate.  Places 
where  they  work — their  workshops,  in 
fact—they  call  workhouses.  Now  in 
England  a  workhouse  is  the  last  house 
where  you  would  look  for  industrial 
acti?ity/  ^ 

From  Rotterdam  we  went  to  Amster- 
dam by  the  railway  which  runs  to  the 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  Haarlem,  and 
found  that  such  travelling  in  Holland 
was  slow,  but  punctual.  Sam  tliought 
that  Hague  had  been  politely  altered 
from  ac^uo,  out  of  compliment  to  royalty, 
which  had  fixed  its  residence  there,  and 
oertiinly  the  country  looked  remarkably 
swnmpy.  The  fields,  intersected  by 
dykes  instead  of  hedges,  looked  like  a 
Tast  billiard-table,  but  rich  and  luxu- 
liant. 

'Ah  r  exclaimed  Sam,  suddenly  burst- 
ing into  poetry, 

'  How  weaiy,  flat,  fresb,  and  profitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  thJa  world.* 

'What  must  be  a  Dutchman's  feel- 
ings,* I  remarked,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
oodmey  pride,  '  when  he  first  sees  our 
Greenwich  or  Primrose  Hill  ?' 

'  Or,  what  he  is  even  more  likely  to 
see,'  returned' Sam, '  the  Montague  de  la 
Cour,  at  Brussels.' 

In  Amsterdam  we,  of  course,  found 
another  Dutch  Venice,  with  canals  even 
more  putrid  thaji  those  of  Hotterdam : 
*Hcr  home  is  in  the  sea,  and  the  rotten 
cabbage-leaf  dings  to  the  marble  of  her 
palacea." 

The  old  Spanish  houses  here  give  the 
city  a  very  picturesque  effect,  though  as 
fiut  as  they  are  undermined  by  the  ever- 
encroaching  water,  and  fall  or  are  puUed 
down,  they  are  replaced  with  Parisian- 
looking  houses.  The  French  have  a 
vond^ttl  power  of  propagating  their 
ideas.  French  shops  are  on  the  Dutch 
quays  and  boulevards,  and  the  French 
language  is  largely  spoken  by  the 
natives.  The  general  aspect  of  many 
of  the  canal  streets  reminded  us  very 
forcibly  of  Lower  Thames  Street,  but 
the  houses  had  a  grand  and  noble  look, 
al&ough  chiefly  devoted  to  business. 
In  Amsterdam,  and  some  part  of  Rotter- 
dam, the  Englishman  may  tee  what  life 
the  old  citizens  of  London  led  before  it 
was  the  Dashion  to  live  out  of  tlie  City. 
The  cellars  are  devoted  to  goods,  part  of 
the  ground  floor  to  offices,  and  the 
diawing-room  floor — large  and  lofty,  in 
moat  cases,  like  the  hall  of  some  old 
City  company — is  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  iamily .  Above  these  are  oedrooms, 
divided  by  a  storehouse  for  mere  goods, 
from  which  drops  a  cranesshain,  when 


required,  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  In  this  storeroom— amongst 
tlic  bales  and  tubs — tlie  female  domestic 
servants  are  fond  of  sitting  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  reading  a  book,  or  doing  a 
little  needlework,  and  flirting  with  their 
sweethearts  in  the  distance. 

Everywhere  we  cnme  across  tlie  ever- 
lasting pipe  and  cigar,  tlie  churches 
even  smelling  of  tobacco  like  a  tap- 
room, during  service  time.  The  actors 
at  the  theatres  did  not  exactly  smoke 
during  the  performance,  but  they  spat 
upon  the  stage,  which  is  almost  as  bad. 
\Ve  went  to  an  open-air  concert,  where 
we  heard  the  best  band  in  Amsterdam  ; 
but  though  the  selection  of  music  was 
ambitious — embracing  all  schools,  from 
Wagner  to  Auber— the  execution  wanted 
firo  and  precision.  Leaving  this  concert 
wc  passed  through  tlie  Jews'  Street,  a 
street  that  rivals  Petticoat  Lane,  or  the 
Jews*  Street  in  Frankfort.  The  Jews 
in  Amsterdam  reach  sixty  or  seventy 
tiiousand.  The  maniac  noises  and  ges- 
ticulations made  to  sell  a  few  penny- 
worths of  pickled  cucumber,  showed  us 
unchecked  competition  in  its  wildest  mo- 
ments. The  only  calm  man  in  the 
jumping,  shrieking,  bawlinc^  crowd,  was 
an  old,  bent,  sallow-fiiced  nermit,  with 
blinking  sore  eyes,  dressed  in  greasy 
rags,  who  watched  over  a  few  old 
Hebrew  books  displayed  in  a  dirty 
basket.  Perhaps  there  was  sometliing 
in  him  of  the  spirit  of  Erasmus,  but  why 
was  he  so  dirty  ? 

Before  we  left  Holland  we  had  some 
idea  of  going  to  Germany,  but  the  trains 
to  that  country  were  so  slow — something 
like  twenty  miles  an  hour  being  an  ex- 
press pace,  that,  as  our  time  was  very 
short,  we  gave  up  the  notion. 

*  Do  you  understand  much  German  ?* 
I  asked  Sam,  who  was  somewhat  daring 
as  a  linguist 

'About  a  sausage  and  a  half,'  he 
answered,  as  if  that  .was  quite  sufQ- 
dent. 

•Then,  I  think,'  I  returned,  'we'd 
better  go  to  Belgium.' 

To  get  to  Belgium  we  had  to  go  back 
to ',  Rotterdam,  and  we  made  another 
railway  circuit,  this  time  by  the  way  of 
Utrecht  Tlie  country  was  still  as  flat 
as  a  billiard-table,  and  as  fresh  as  much 
water  could  make  it  At  Rotterdam  we 
went  on  board  a  steamer,  much  like  the 
Rhine  boats,  and  sailed  up  the  Rhine  to 
Dordrecht,  and  from  there  to  Moerdyk. 
On  board  this  steamer  we  met  the  only 
two  very  fat  Dutchmen  we  had  seen, 
well  fed  and  well  dressed;  *  clothed, 
as  Sam  put  it,  *  in  turtle  and  flne  linen. 
They  gulped  Dutch  bitten  before  wo 
started  to  give  them  an  appetite,  and  as 
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soon  as  tlie  vessel  l^ei^an  to  move,  tlioy 
plunged  down  into  tlie  «il»iii  uud  tactk. 
their  places  ut  a  vvry  jxood  talth-tVhot*' 
dinner.  Hero  tliey  uto  hits  nt"  every 
dish,  drank  ^eve^al  Frencli  and  (i(  rimm 
wines,  and  tlien  wont  f»n  <l<'ok  and 
ordered  eoffev.  As  wnm  as  tlic  ootVeo 
was  confinrard,  tlicy  .-ijtpe"!  brandy  and 
sug:ar,  and  by  tho  time  tliat  was  eon- 
siHued  we  liad  arrived  at  Mocnlyk. 
Here  the  Dutoh-15<*l<j:ian  railway 
awaited  us,  and  we  t/x)k  our  places  for 
Antwerp.  Tlio  travellinf?  was  just  as 
slow  as  on  tlic  Dutch-Rlienish  line, 
broken  by  an  examination  of  hi^'gage  at 
tlie  Belgian  frontier.  The  passport 
nuisance  is  now  happCy  got  rid  of  in 
most  parts  of  tho  Continent,  tlianks  to 
the  liberality  of  the  French  Em{)eror. 

Antwerp  may  be  shortly  described  as 
a  fortified  monastic  town,  witli  a  fringe 
of  docks — a  combination  of  Canterbury 
and  Wapping.  The  great  election 
struggle  between  the  clerical  and  liberal 
party  was  at  its  height,  and  the  people 
m  one  of  tlio  low  quarters,  were,  erecting 
an  image  to  a  favourite  saint  Tho 
most  ix)etical  tiling  about  the  churches 
is  their  clear,  ringing,  musical  chimes, 
and  next  to  that  their  grey,  worn  ex- 
teriors. Many  of  them,  however,  are  in 
such  a  state  that  they  are  obliged  to  bo 
restored,  a  process  which  largely  destroys 
their  picturesque  character.  Tho  in- 
teriors are  mostly  overloaded  with 
decoration  —  bright  wooden  carvings, 
wonderful  in  their  way,  marble  altar- 
pieces  and  pictures,  all  piled  up  to- 
gether, or  over  each  other,  untU  the 
efifect  produced  is  that  of  a  bazaar,  like 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street.  The 
grand  simplicity  of  the  Rouen  churches 
is  wholly  wanting.  Much,  of  course,  is 
made  of  Rubens ;  but  Rubens — colour 
excepted — was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and 
sadly  deficient  in  true  religious  senti- 
ment. Here,  as  in  Holland,  French 
house  architecture  is  gradually  re- 
placing the  fine  old  Spanish  style,  and 
&e  H6tel  de  Yille  is  being  restored  in 
a  way  which  makes  it  look  like  the 
Carlton  Club. 

From  Antwerp  we,  of  course,  went  to 
Brussels — that  little  Paris,  which  every 
man  should  see  who  wishes  to  tho- 
roughly enjoy  the  greater  city.  Every- 
where we  appeared  to  be  meeting  our 
compatriots,  the  travelling  English.  At 
our  hotel  in  the  P^ace  Royals  we  were 
treated  like  true  Britons,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pining  for  beefsteaks  at 
every  hour  in  the  day.  To  make  this 
gnpposition  more  uniust,  we,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  English,  simply 
breakfiuted  upon  eggs  and  bread-and- 
batter,  while  the  only  French  party  in 


the  liou>o  were  devouring  bnofsteaka 
a  lid  p4:)tat^  H's.  Tlie  *  Cock-a-Doodle- 
Diio'  coacii  (MlUd  for  us  every  nvorninv; 
to  ixo  to  Waterloo,  and  the  guard  of  tlic 
*l.'<u'k-a-r)<x><lle-Doo'  arouscnl  ns  every 
nioriiiniLij  with  tho  *HritL<h  Grenadiers/ 
bailly  played  on  a  comoj)ean.  Instead 
of  g<»ine:,  liowever,  to  the  fieM  of  batde, 
.  we  mused  uix>n  tlie  emptiness  of  human 
«;l(>ry.  The;  blood  that  was  spilt  on  that 
{Treat  dav  has  merelv  manure<i  tlie  fields 
until  they  show  an  exceptional  fertility, 
and  has  sustained  an  English  four- 
horse  coach  for  many  seasons. 

While  resting  at  Brussels  we  felt  a 
growing  desire  to  use  the  travellers'  pri- 
vilege of  grumbling  at  the  dinner-table. 
Sam  began  it  They  brought  us  a  leg 
of  mutton  and  *  trimmings,*  and  when 
abroad,  we  like  to  leave  flie  cookery  of 
our  native  land  behind  us.  The  joint, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  when  foreign 
meat  is  cooked  in  tho  English  fashion, 
was  decidedly,  hopelessly  tough. 

•Do  lambs  ever  have  wooden  legs, 
like  Greenwich  pensioners?*  asked  Sam. 

*  Why  r  I  inquired. 

*  Because  if  they  do,  we've  got  one  of 
them,  by  mistake.' 

The  French  wine  was  bad  and  dear, 
but  still  we  venturcil  upon  a  little 
Champagne. 

•What  brand  is  that?*  asked  Bam. 
showing  me  the  cork. 

*  Periere  Jouely  I  answered. 

*  Ah !'  said  Sam,  *  Periere  Jouet,  eio 
u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y.' 

When  some  very  suspicious-looking 
beef  was  brought  on  by  way  of  an  entrfe, 
Sam  was  oompclleil  to  address  himself 
to  the  waiter,  and  he  said  : — 

*  I  don't  mind  dining  a  la  cartt,  bat  I 
object  very  much  to  dine  a  la  carU  and 
horse.' 

*  Out,  Wdeu^  replied  tho  waiter,  who 
hardly  imderstood  a  word  he  said,  and 
who  immediately  brought  him  a  hon- 
d'ceuvre  of  boiled  salmon. 

In  the  evening  we  attended  a  very 
good  open-air  concert,  where  the  music 
was  much  better,  alUiough  the  admis- 
sion fee  was  only  half  a  franc,  than  it 
was  at  our  two-franc  concert  in  Amster- 
dam. 

We  also  went  to  a  popular  half-finoc 
theatre,  called  the  Tk^aire-Lyrique^ 
where  three  or  four  thousand  people, 
chiefly  of  the  middle  class,  were  as- 
sembled to  witness  a  six-act  drama  en- 
titled Le  J€mite.  The  plot  of  the  play 
was  of  the  Hypocrite  class,  designed  to 
show  the  baneful  influence  which  Je- 
suits may  obtain  over  the  female  mem- 
bers of  families.  Eveir  time  the  Jssoit 
came  on,  every  time  he  moved  across 
the  stage,  or  xnade  a '  point,'  the  whole 
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andieace  howled  at  him  like  good- 
humoured  wild  beasts.  The  actor,  a 
FreDchman,  was  popular,  aa  waa  shown 
bf  great  applause  at  the  end  of  the 
piece;  but  the  demonstration  was  made 
against  the  Jesuits.  After  witnessing 
&  piece  and  its  reception,  we  were  not 
astooidied  at  the  electoral  excitement 
which  we  met  with  everywhere. 

Having  seen  that  the  Ho^l  de  Yille, 
the  fine  old  houses  near  it,  the  old  pa- 
lace, and  the  mannikin  were  still  stand- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  French  architectural 
inTftsion,  we  started  for  Ghent,  where 
the  electoral  fever  was  still  more  strik- 
ingly manifested.  The  grand  old 
miuket-plaoes,  vast,  half-deserted  areas 
as  large  as  Bussell  Square,  with  the 
gnas  growing  at  their  sides,  were  filled 
vith  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
dty.  The  voting  was  oy  ballot*  the 
ballot-boxes  were  kept  open  until  late 
at  night,  and  yet  no  evil  resulted,  either 
from  the  mode  or  time  of  voting. 

'It  seems  a  pity,'  I  said,  'that  a 
people  who  show  so  much  political  life, 
should  allow  their  country  to  be  the  hot- 
bed of  protdction.' 

*It  seems  a  pity,'  said  6am,  'that  a 
people  who  show  so  much  political  life, 
should  wear  one  of  the  clumsiest  sabots 
ever  tolerated.  The  economy  of  wooden 
shoes  I  can  understand ;  but  there  must 
be  much  bad  oonservativism  lingering 
in  a  country  where  the  people  luiuffle 
about  in  a  sabot  like  a  bai^e  which  has 
to  be  kept  on  the  foot  with  hay  stuffed 
behind  tiie  heels.* 

From  Ghent  we  went  to  Bruges,  an- 
other fine,  old,  half-deserted  dty,  where 
the  glass  waa  growing  in  some  of  the 
streets*  and  baii-footed  friars  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  clerical  quarters.  The 
size  of  the  grand  square  struck  us  here, 
as  at  Ghent,  and  we  easily  imagined 
how  much  more  important  these  cities 
must  have  been  than  the  City  of  London, 
before  the  latter  threw  down  its  walls, 
and  spread  over  the  adjacent  country. 

From  Ghent  we  went  to  Ostend,  and 
aAer  carefolly  inspecting  it,  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  sensible 
watering  places  which  we  had  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Nearly  everything  in  the 
shape  of  amusement  is  ranged  along  the 
aearshore.  There  is  an  admirably  paved 
and  raised  promenade,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  and  on  the  land  side  of  this 
is  built  the  Kursaal,  the  Bath-rooms, 
and  a  number  of  restaurants  and  cbS4b. 
The  visitoiB  live  here  by  the  sea-side, 
and  not,  as  in  English  watering-places, 
at  frowsy  lodgings.  They  get  all  their 
meals  exactly  when  they  want  them,  at 
the  restaurants  and  seorside  hotels,  and 
have  no  quarrels  with   lodging-house 


servants  about  fragments  of  cold  mutton. 
Here,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  saw  some  of 
my  countrywomen,  whom  I  galkintly 
consider  to  be  the  loveliest  ladies  in  the 
world,  and  whose  complexions  appeared 
brighter  bv  contrast  with  the  sallow 
cheeks  of  the  Belgian  damsels. 

*  There's  the  kind  of  girl,'  I  said  to 
Sam,  pointing  out  one  of  the  most 
charming  creatures  on  the  promenadep 
*  who's  calculated  to  make  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place.' 

'Ijie  most  diaagreeable  quality  in  a 
woman,*  he  replied.  '  A  girl  ttiat  makes 
sunshine  in  a  shady  place  would  light  a 
fixe  in  the  dog-days,  and  we  all  know 
what  that  would  lead  to.' 

The  time  had  now  arrived  lor  us  to 
turn  our  steps  homewards.  Our  week 
had  expired ;  the  Buik  rate,  as  we  had 
expected,  had  gone  down  one  per  cent.; 
and  I,  therefore,  proposed  that  we  shouhl 
return  from  Antwerp  by  the  long  sea- 


*  Do  you  know  Dr.  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  a  sea-voyage  ?'  asked  Sam. 

*I  dOb'  I  returned.  'Imprisonment, 
with  the  chance  of  being  drowned.' 

'My  sentiments  exaistly,'  returned 
Sam,  'and  I  think  in  days  when  we 
hear  of  Gork  pilots  and  Deal  boatmen 
being  lost  at  sea,  we  ought  not  to  play 
the  fool  as  amateur  sailors.' 

'These  are  nice  sentiments  for  a 
desoendajit  of  the  hardy  Korsemen.* 

'  ril  give  you  my  sentiments  about  the 
hardy  Norseman,'  said  Sam ;  and  he  im- 
mediately burst  into  the  following  song, 
which  was  original  if  not  conclusive : — 


'  The  b«rdy  NoraemaQ  came  over  the 
Laff,  boys,  luff,  on  the  storboani  bow— 

The  '*  shortest  sea-passage"  and  rail  chose 
Pipe  all  hands  to  the  starboard  bow. 


*  Then  the  saltest  old  salt  rose  np  and  spake, 

**  Haul  np  ooala  to  the  top-giaUnt  mast-^ 
I  Show  the  hndj  Noneman  we're  wide  awake^ 
Pipe  all  hands  to  the  top-gsUant  mast." 

<  •*  Yon  come  from  the  land  of  the  Ylkings,  boy 

(Pipe  all  hands  to  the  stsrboard  bow) 
All  BatcUff  Highway  wishes  70a  Joy, 
(Now,  then,  luff  on  the  starboard  bow). 

*  *«  The  sea  Is  rolling  now  moontalna  hig|i, 

(Let  oat  reef  on  the  larboard  stem) 
We'll  sail  with  the  wind  and  the  cloady  sky, 
(Let  oat  reef  on  the  larboard  stem)." 

'  Bald  the  hardy  Norseman,  **!  hate  the  sea, 

So  hanl  away,  let  me  get  on  shore, 

For  pltch4aid-toss  don't  agree  with  me^ 

80  hanl  away,  let  me  get  on  shore." 

*  **  What  do  I  hear?"  roared  the  ront^  old  tar, 

('*  Knock  that  fly  off  the  mixen  mast). 
Is  the  hardy  Norseman  a  land-lnbbing  corf 
(Knock  that  fly  off  the  misen  mast). 


CWh»t  Vje  do 

TbcK  nwoiin  en 

frikelurcefli 
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hig'e  cWU.—  ■ "  We're  bordy  Nonm 


■Slid  the  li.rfjNoi«iniin  ■■  Oit  aarmv  itt-  *^^  course,  ofler  this,  we  retoraed  by 

Hani  »»Mj,  let  me  get  on  Bliore—  fie  """J  "f  Calnia  and  Dover,  and  found 

Had  no  nmie  eharmi  fur  mj'  fuben  thin  me.  the  money-oinrket,  like  ourselTeat  in  a 

Sotuul  ■*•;— letme  get  on  ^n.  most  healUij  oonditioD. 
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utter 

August  Jay,  but  tliere  ia  bdcIi  a  balm' 
liiuguur  in  the  nir,  ttmt  no  feel  oD  vUU 
to  movf.  only  tu  lie  still,  and  drink  iD, 
nitliout  even  tho  fainlest  elcrlion,  all 
tlio  trsnacendant  lovelinera  of  the  even- 

The  long  lingering  ardent  gaze  of  Uie 
Gun  lioB  iton  at  length,  only  at  its  de- 
parture, brought  a  faint  bluah  on  the 
glaciers  «o  impnaaivo  before,  whilst  tbe 
rorks  liBTS  oIbo  caught  the  rosy  tint. 
but  below  tbem  there  in  repose  m  the 
deep  green  of  llie  ancient  pine  tbrest. 

Cau  it  be  that  I  am  tho  tame,  the 
very  some,  who  but  two  abort  weeka  ago 
wua  aniioualy.  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
daily  atniggle  which  goes  on  iu  oui 
great  metropolis  ?  I  who  bed  listened  to 
the  never-ccsBing  roll  of  the  carrisgesi 
felt  the  constant  morol  and  physical 
;  jostling  of  my  fellow-creatntea — lived 
heart  and  soul  in  the  tide  and  tnuDc 
nbich  swell  our  streets,  until  I  bad  fondly  dreamt  that  tbey  were  a  necewi^ 
to  me,  and  I  to  them  7  Can  I  be  the  suae,  wl>o  am  now  lying  idly  on  the  soft  gnta, 
without  a  care  or  hardly  a  thtnigbt  except  the  dreomf  posBiro  idens  which  Mem 
to  float  listlessly  about  me  7 

Man,  of  whom  we  boast  so  proudly,  is,  after  all,  but  a  creature  of  oticnmstaiices, 
nnd  I  am  not  in  London,  but  in  a  Swiss  mountain  'pensiun.' 

The  grand  tourists  nbo,  with  their  knopaacka  and  alpen-stocks.  boast  of  doing 
Switeerland  thoroughly  in  ten  doys,  know  notbinc  of  these  plensont  httle  retreats : 
and  those  who  keep  to  the  besteu  paths  of  fnvcllmg,  and  only  venture  on  an  ex- 
pedition when  it  has  been  specislly  recommended  in  Murray,  may  oocBaJonally 
glance  up  from  the  dusty  high-road,  and  wonder  wbcro  that  lovely  little  sidc-vallej 
leads  up  to,  but  there  it  ends. 

Go  on  your  way,  we  in  the '  pcnmons '  have  tbe  best  of  it,  after  all  I  Yon  have 
e  fotiKUft  we  the  enjoyment  without  the  fatigue.    You  may  have  seen  Mont 


a  'pennons'  belong  to  quite  a  differeat  class  Ihun  those  who 

E  sightseeing.    We  ere  a  very  quiet  set,  some  people  might  even  coll  ns  slow, 
t  we  think  ourselves  of  just  the  right  pace.    Oertainly  flirttng  girls  and  fast 
youDg  men  do  not  come  b^,  the}'  do  mack  betiN  down  below  in  ue  mote  con- 
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eenial  atmofphere  of  Interlachen,  or 
Lnoeroe.  Inaeed  I  might  aay  that  the 
male  element  is  almost  entirely  mining, 
mUeas  an  occasional  Paterfeunilias,  or  a 
son  w  a  brother,  gets  smnggled  in  among 
their  female  relatives. 

We  are  the  weak  division  of  that 
great  army  which  marches  annually 
through  Switzerland;  the  widows  and 
unprotected  females,  who  have  not  the 
oomBge  to  &oe  alone  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  more  frequented  parts;  the  invalids 
and  children  who  could  not  bear  the 
fatigue  of  constant  movement,  and 
lastlv  the  many  whose  slender  purses 
would  entirely  collapse  under  the  ruin* 
oos  influence  of  hotel  bills,  and  travel- 
ling expenses,  but  who  flod  it  almost 
an  economy  to  lire  in  the  modest  *  pen- 
sioDs,'  wh^,  though  there  is  all  the 
com&rt  and  freedom  from  household 
cares  of  an  hotel,  yet  the  outgoings  are 
small,  and  have  little  variation. 

The  site  of  a  '  pension '  is  generally 
chosen  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  tiie 
suRounding  scenery;  frequenUy  there 
is  no  human  habitation  for  miles  round, 
but  the  wooden  chalets  of  the  peasants. 
Peihaps  it  is  this  very  isolation  which 
induces  a  sort  of  family  feeding  among 
the  inmates^  who^  though  they  never 
met  before,  and  probably  may  never 
meet  again,  yet  in  the  strange  new  life 
which  throws  them  together  and  breaks 
down  the  cold,  dry  reserve  behind 
which  we  English  love  to  fence  our- 
selves, they  soon  begin  to  &el  like  old 


And  when  any  new  arrivals  make 
their  appeaiance,  they  are  kindly  wel- 
comed, and  the  honours  done  to  them, 
bv  those  who  know  the  place  better. 
The  prettiest  walks,  the  shadiest  nook 
among  the  pine  trees,  or  the  best  spot 
from  which  to  take  a  sketch,  are  all 
readily  and  willingly  pointed  out,  whilst 
eyeiyuiing  is  done  to  draw  the  guests 
withm  the  charmed  circle  of  social  in- 
teroourae. 

A  few  weeks  is  genenlly  the  utmost 
uat  is  spent  in  one  *  pension,'  then 
there  generally  comes  a  wish  to  move 
on  to  another  of  the  same  kind.  Per- 
haps a  new  person  arrives,  and  in  tiie 
oouise  of  conversation  says,  •  Have  you 

been  to  • ?  such  a  delightful  place, 

every  one  is  charmed  with  it,  and  so 

•  Suppose  we  go  there?*  suggests  one 
of  the  hearere.  Suppose  we  do.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  make  up  oiur 
minds,  still  less  to  pack  up  our  baggage, 
neoeasarily  small,  where  trucks  are 
mely  to  be  procured,  and  horses  or 
porters  are  the  substitutes.  The  next 
morning  our  ponies  are  ordered,  and 
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we  are  off.  A  few  heartfelt  good-bye?, 
perhaps  a  waving  of  handkerchiefr  as 
we  turn  a  comer  and  come  again  into 
sight,  and  we  are  gone.  The  gap  looks 
dumal  at  the  dinner-table  that  day,  but 
it  soon  gets  filled  up  with  new  faces, 
who  in  their  turn  disappear  to  make 
room  for  others.  For  the  movement  is 
constant,  because  the  trouble  of  moving 
is  so  smaU.  Those  very  people  who^ 
when  at  their  own  homes  would  have 
taken  weeks  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
one  day's  expedition,  will  think  no- 
thing in  Switzerland  of  being  ready  to 
start  off  to  a  new  place  at  a  few  hours' 
notice. 

Perhaps  a  philosopher  might  explain 
this  phenomenon  as  having  its  origin  in 
the  vis  inertia  of  our  human  nature.  We 
are  difficult  to  put  in  motion,  but  once 
set  us  off,  and  were  is  no  stopping  us. 

And  perhaps  this  long  revene  of  mine 
might  never  have  stopi^dd  either,  had  I 
not  been  roused  from  it  by  a  laughing 
voice  behind  me ;  and  as  I  turned  to  see 
who  it  might  come  from,  a  party  of 
ladies  retwrning  from  their  walk  dis- 
covered mv  leaSr  covert.  One  of  them 
immediately  addressed  me  with  *  There 
vou  are,  as  lazy  as  usual!  It  would 
have  done  you  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
have  come  with  us,  we  have  had  such  a 
delightful  walk.  We  came  upon  quite 
a  nest  of  ferns— such  rare  ones ;  and 
there  was  one  little  beauty,  I  had  to  go 
right  into  the  middle  of  a  marsh  to  get 
it,  but  I  brought  it  out  safe,  and  here  it 
is.'  And  so  saying  she  held  the  plant 
up  in  triumph. 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker,  a 
merry  girl,  rather  a  favourite  with  us 
all,  whose  appearance  on  this  occasion 
did  not  belie  her  words.  The  light 
ddrt  tucked  up  almost  higher  than  ne- 
cessary, displayed  a  pair  of  boots  whose 
original  colour  and  even  shape  was  lost 
in  a  thick  coating  of  mud,  and  her 
hands  were  full  of  flowers  and  ferns. 
Her  companions  seemed  equally  laden, 
though  not  quite  so  dirty. 

I  knew  from  former  experience  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  those  flowers. 
Tossed  about  the  room  for  a  few  days, 
alternately  on  table,  bed,  or  floor,  until 
the  delicate  leaves  withered,  and  the 
tmy  flowerete  lost  their  exquisite  bloom, 
they  would  then  be  considered  rubbisli 
and  thrown  away.  But  for  all  that  *  it 
was  a  delightftd  walk.' 

With  a  parting  banter  at  my  laziness, 
the  flower-seekers  passed  on,  to  display 
tlieir  treasures  to  other  admiring  eyes. 

And  now  from  my  little  shady  nook 
I  can  see  ano&er  party  returning  from 
their  evening  walk,  but  none  of  them 
stopped  to  address  me.    They  are  the 
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arigtocracy  of  our  little  world.  The  la<ly 
ifl  a  Russian  j)rince.s.s.  I'rinco,  hy  tiie 
way,  is  only  a  title  of  nobility  in  Kus^ia, 
not  even  a  very  liigli  one,  Jiud  haa 
nothing  to  say  to  tlie  imperial  fuinily. 

"When  Uiis  Ru^iaian  princt-HN  her  two 
daughters,  and  a  j::entleraan  Ave  took  for 
a  cousin,  first  made  tlieir  apjx'urRncc,  tlw 
whole  pension  turned  out  to  boe,  not 
them,  but  their  luj<t;^nge.  Five  trunks, 
besides  various  minor  i)acka<rcs,  almost 
bloc'ked  up  the  passage  for  some  hours, 
until  at  last  they  were  mountcil,  how, 
we  never  could  exactly  make  out,  up 
tlio  narrow  staircase,  to  the  bet>t  rooms  in 
the  house,  which  had  been  ordered  three 
weeks  before.  After  seeing  such  prepa- 
rations we  were  not  surprised  to  see  the 
ladies  issuing  forth  on  mouuti^in  expedi- 
tions in  the  latest  Paris  fashions,  though 
to  do  them  justice  they  never  ventured 
very  far. 

Although  the  Hussian  -party  were 
always  very  {)olite,  and  spoke  occasion- 
ally to  those  who  sat  next  them  at  the 
dinner-table,  they  never  arrived  at  any 
intimacy  with  their  fellow  pensionnaires. 
We  used  to  think  tliat  the  youngest  girl 
would  sometimes  look  longingly  from 
her  window  at  the  merry  groups  in  the 
garden  below,  but  I  suppose  it  was  not 
thought  etiquette  to  let  her  join  them. 

And  now  they  have  sauntered  rather 
than  walked  out  of  my  sight,  and  I  sec 
in  the  distance,  coming  at  a  brisk  pace 
down  the  steep  incline,  two  sisters  who 
liad  started  out  in  the  morning  for  a 
long  expedition.  They  were  a  funny 
pair,  those  two,  so  totally  unlike  except 
in  their  love  of  walking,  for  much  of 
which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared 
equally  incapable. 

The  youngest  of  the  two— though 
nether  were  in  their  first  or  second 
voutU — was  fat  and  round,  with  a  good- 
Lmnoured  fece,  and  plenty  of  colour. 
Sometimes  we  tliought  that  the  *too, 
too  solid  flesh '  must  melt  at  last  under 
the  influence  of  the  very  severe  exercise 
slie  gave  it.  But  no  I  After  a  scram- 
bling expedition  over  mountains,  which 
we  had  only  looked  at  as  something 
^uite  beyond  our  powers,  with  a  broil- 
ing sun  overhead,  she  would  return  as 
plump  as  ever.  Her  sister  was  slight 
and  spare,  a  fragUe,  delicate  creature, 
with  a  nervous  manner,  and  a  constant 
irritation  in  her  throat,  which  caused  a 
little  cough  most  irritating  to  her 
hearers.  » 

Some  perBOD,  with  more  truth  than 
politeness,  had  called  them  porpoise  and 
shrimp ;  and  the  names  stuck  to  them,  as 
nicknames  often  will,  though  we  were 
in  terror  of  their  discovering  it. 

Two  or  three  ladies  with  aketch-books 


and  camjHstools  were    tho    next  vhi 
pa^:4e<l  by,  and  I  joincnl  them. 

On  our  return  to  our  little  wooileii  re- 
sidence we  found  that  a  fresh  family 
were  arrivinp:.  The  large  l)ell  l»iwl  ju?t 
been  rung  to  summon  the  master  of  iw 
house,  whilst  it  summoned  no  lets surilv 
tlie  idle  and  ciuious  members  of  our 
communit}'  to  have  a  look  at  the  ne^ 
comers. 

They  were  only  three  in  number. 
The  mother,  an  elderly  lady,  was  seute*! 
in  a  little  wooden  chair,  through  which 
were  run  two  poles  for  the  purposje  of 
carrying  it.  She  had  thrown  back  her 
hat,  and  displayed  a  good  deal  of  rather 
untidy  hair,  grizzled,  but  whether  from 
ago  or  dust  Wiis  difficult  to  determiue, 
and  a  crimson  faoe,  sunburnt  in  a  way 
which  the  sun  of  Switzerland  seems  to 
have  a  monopoly  for  doing  in  the  shortest 
time. 

She  looked  heated  and  tired,  po<'^r 
lady!  and  her  bearers  seemed  equally 
so,  perhaps  with  more  reason.  When 
our  host  came  forward  to  ask  what  rooms 
were  required,  she  was  evidently  ]kt- 

Slexed,  and  turned  to  her  eldest 
aughtcr,  who  was  mounted  on  a  tall, 
long  steed,  and  so  she  put  in  her  word, 
and  explained  in  fluent  Anglo-French 
the  wants  of  the  party. 

Meanwhile  the  wooden  steps  had  been 
brought  forward  and  placed  alongside 
of  the  horse,  but  the  decensus  proved 
anything  but  facilis,  for  the  crinoline 
was  hopelessly  entangled  round  the 
pummels.  It  had  stood  out  in  every 
imaginable  angle  during  all  the  day, 
and  had  caught  more  than  once  in  the 
brambles,  and  now,  to  crown  its  misdeeds, 
there  was  no  making  it  quit  its  present 
position. 

What  should  we  think  if  our  fair 
habitudes  of  Rotten  Row  took  to  riding 
in  crinolines,  and  yet  that  would  be 
hardly  more  ridiculous  or  inoonvenient 
tiian  the  riding  costume  of  our  country- 
women in  Switzerland.  Few  out  of  tlie 
hundreds  one  meets  dares  to  resist  p^^ 
Uc  opinion  so  far  as  to  appear  in  ft 
modest  and  suitable  dress. 

No.  3  of  the  party,  seated  on  a  di*- 
reputable-loddng  pony,  seemed  to  bo 
taking  a  survey  oi  the  group  on  the 
balcony,  which  probably  interested  her 
more  than  the  conversation  upon  the 
rooms,  and  whether  they  were  to  live  in 
the  house  itself  or  in  the  •  d^pendance. 
This  same  '  d^pendance '  was  a  gp»^ 
bugbear.  It  was  situated  at  ten 
minutes*  distance  up  a  steep  hill ;  ana 
when  there  were  no  rooms  to  be  had  in 
the  pension  itself,  the  weary  trBvelJers 
had  to  trudge  up  to  the  •d^pcndanoe. 
Certaiidy  th«ie  was  a  finer  Tiew,  and 
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better  air  up  theTe,  and  it  was  a  good 
tzaming  for  alpine  walks,  as  we  who 
had  only  to  go  np-staiis  to  bed  told 
those  who  with  cloaks  and  a  lantern 
were  preparing  to  ascend  the  hill,  per- 
haps under  pouring  rain ;  but  no  one 
would  haye  exchanged  with  them  finr 
aUthat 
At  last  everything  was  amicably  settled. 
Our  host,  who  had  laden  liimself  with 
varions  little  packages,  hand-bags,  a 
trarelling  desk,  and  a  strap  of  Ixoks, 
amongst  which  the  inevitable  '  Murray,* 
and  *  The  Practical  Swiss  Guide,'  were 
conspicuous,  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
three  ladies,  who  looked  stiff  enough 
after  the  cramped  position  of  the  last 
few  hours.     The  guides  unstrapped  the 
carpet  bags  and  cloaks  from  behind  the 
horses,  and  carried  them  up  the  wooden 
steps  along  the  wide  balcony-passage 
into  the  house,  and  then  the  poor  beasts 
were  led  off  to  get  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment which  they  had  so  well  earned ; 
and  wc,  the  curious  ones,  retired  into 
onr  httle  sitting-room  to  make  our  re- 
marks on  the  new  comers. 

A  little  before  the  hour  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  No.  3  made  her  appearance. 
A  pretty,  fresh-looking  girl  she  was,  with 
an  abundance  of  soft  brown  hair,  which 
hung  loosely  in  a  net  behind  her  head. 
She  appeared  to  think  us  rather  a  for- 
midable party,  for  she  gave  a  little  start 
back  on  first  entering,  as  if  surprised  to 
see  so  many  people.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  reason  she  immediately  turned  her 
back  on  us  all,  and  commenced  rum- 
maging over  the  books  on  the  book- 
shelves. It  was  not  a  very  entertaining 
library.  Most  of  the  books  had  been 
left  behind  by  travellers,  and  tracts 
farmed  the  staple  commodity,  with  here 
and  there  one  of  the  Tauchnitz  Editions, 
or  a  stray  volume  of  a  French  novel.  I 
am  afraid  it  was  one  of  the  latter  that 
onr  little  friend  took  to  study  as  she 
seated  herself  at  the  window ;  but  I  do 
not  think  she  could  have  gained  much 
barm  from  it,  for  whenever  I  looked  up 
I  oonld  see  her  eyes  wandering  from  one 
person  to  another  of  those  in  the  room. 

In  every  community  there  is  always 
tome  one  person  who  takes  the  lead. 
We  should  have  felt  quite  at  a  loss 
without  our  Queen  Bee.  She  was  a 
widow  who  had  brought  up  a  large 
fiunily ;  and  now  that  the  sons  had  gone 
out  into  the  world,  and  that  the  daugh- 
ters were  married,  she  found  herself  an 
active  woman  of  middle  age,  without 
any  definite  occupation.  So,  like  many 
before  her,  she  took  to  travelling,  and 
found  a  little  pleasant  society  in  the 
mountain  *  pensions.'  When  she  went 
on  to  ft  new  one,  there  were  always  a 


few  people  quite  ready  to  go  with  her, 
Ifecause  they  were  sure  the  place  would 
feel  quite  dull  when  she  had  left. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  have  some  one 
to  take  all  the  trouble  of  settling  an  ex- 
pedition or  a  walk  ;  who,  when  conver- 
sation grew  stagnant,  would  be  sure  to 
have  a  pleasant  topic  to  start,  or  else  a 
new  game,  or  something  enlivening  to 
propose ;  and  then  it  was  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  have  some  one  who  did  not 
mind,  perhaps  on  the  whole  rather  en- 
joyed, doing  oattle  with  the  landlord  on 
the  subject  of  any  public  grievance. 

It  was  our  widow  who  generally  broke 
the  ice  with  the  fresh  arrivals,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  not  long  before  she 
had  asked  some  trifling  question,  to 
draw  the  '  brown-eyed  lassie '  into  con- 
versation. The  answer  was  given  with 
a  frank  open  smile ;  it  was  the  unmis- 
takable look  of  one  who  belonged  to  a 
family  where  there  was  nothing  to  be 
concealed.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  without  any  effort  on  our  side, 
we  seemed  to  know  all  the  family 
history. 

How  Caroline  settled  everything,  and 
always  paid  the  bills ;  and  how  the  men 
would  jog  mammft.  in  the  'chaisc-k- 
porteur,  and  made  her  get  out  at  the 
steepest  parts,  because  they  complained 
she  was  too  heavy.  And  there  was  a 
brother  Charlie,  too,  who  had  voted 
*  pensions '  bores,  but  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
p^tion  to  Chamouni.  Our  little  friend 
wanted  to  go  there  with  him,  but  Caro- 
line did  not  think  it  was  proper. 
Caroline  was  evidently  a  great  authority 
in  her  familv.  So  we  chatted  on,  until 
the  great  bell  rang  for  tea,  and  when  all 
went  together  to  &e  dining-room. 

We  called  this  meal  *  tea  *  because  of 
the  bcvemge  we  drank,  but  it  really  al- 
most amounted  to  dinner,  what  with  the 
hot  and  cold  meats,  delicate  little  pan- 
cakes, and  stewed  fruit.  But  the  oest 
thing  on  the  table  was  the  whipped 
cream,  large  basins  of  it,  thick,  and 
foamy;  we  found  it  a  wonderfid  im- 
provement to  the  wild  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  About  this  said  cream  I 
have  something  to  relate.  One  day 
when  it  came  to  bo  tasted  there  was  a 
general  look  of  disgust ;  something  had 
gone  wrong,  and  there  was  a  most  de- 
cided flavour  of  oil.  How  it  got  there 
was  never  discovered.  Our  host  vowed 
that  the  milk  came  direct  from  the 
'vacherie,'  and  madame,  with  equal 
certainty,  and  still  more  volubility,  de- 
clared that  it  had  never  come  in  contact 
vrith  anything  but  the  cleanest  of  basins 
and  spoons.  So  we  were  &in  to  be  content 
to  hiae  our  grimaces,  and  take  refuge  in 
silence.    However,  for  some  evenings 
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after,  there  was  a  decided  reluctance  to 
be  the  first  to  try  the  cream,  and  thoee 
who  had  the  coumge  to  taste  it  witli  the 
tip  of  their  tongues  were  considered 
public  benefactors,  and  their  verdict  was 
telegraphed  round  the  table.  But  wo 
never,  fortunately,  had  a  reixjtition  of 
the  oily  flavour. 

After  tea  came  a  little  wandering  in 
the  garden,  gazing  up  at  the  stars ;  and 
we  watched  the  terrestrial  star  of  rod 
light  from  the  cigar  of  our  Russian 
prince  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walk.  But  our  host  has  carried 
the  old-fashioned  lamp  into  the  little 
sitting-room,  and  it  shines  so  attractively 
that  one  by  one  we  gather  round  it.  We 
do  not  muster  our  full  force  of  an  even- 
ing, for  there  are  al^Tiys  some  who  retire 
to  their  own  rooms,  either  to  mend  stock- 
ings or  other  wearing  apparel,  perhaps 
to  write  a  letter,  or  else  to  doze  away 
the  evening  pretending  to  read. 

On  entering  I  found  that  Caroline 
was  trying  tlie  piano,  a  wretched  old 
kettledrum,  very  much  out  of  tune. 
Most  new  comers  made  an  attempt  at 
playing  on  it  at  first,  but  very  soon  got 
disgusted  with  its  squeaking,  groaning 
sounds;  so  our  musical  performances 
were  limited  to  choruses  without  accom- 
paniment, which  we  sang  very  often  in 
the  open  air,  on  our  walks.  The  style  of 
music,  I  confess,  was  not  classical — 
Christy-minstrel  songs  being  the  general 
favourites. 

Before  the  evening  was  half  over  some 
of  the  younger  ones  proposed  a  game  of 
cards,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to ;  80  the  table  was  cleared  of  bool^  and 
work,  the  chairs  were  drawn  round,  and 
a  pac'k  of  cards  produced.  We  had  five 
centimes,  that  is  halfpenny,  points,  just 
to  keep  up  the  interest,  not  that  there 
was  not  plenty  of  interest,  and  of  laugh- 


ing also,  without  that,  and  soon  we  were 
all  deeply  engaged  in  the  raysteriefl  of 
Chow  Chow.  Old  Bachelor  followed; 
but  on  account  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  ladies  we  called  it  OKI 
Maid ;  and  just  as  wo  were  in  the  most 
exciting  part,  ten  o'clock,  our  brealdcg- 
up  time,  struck. 

By  eleven  tliere  was  silence  through 
all  the  wooden  mansion,  a  silence  which 
was  not  broken  until  the  morning  sun- 
beams found  their  way  tlux)ugn  the 
closed  shutters,  and  woke  us  up  to  an- 
other day  of  innocent  and  hannlesa 
pleasures. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  all  *  pensions*  are  in  this— 
shall  I  call  it  pastoral  ? — style.  I  speak 
only  of  those  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts 
^  the  valleys,  or  on  the  mountain  sidefl. 
But  go  to  Lucerne,  or  to  Interlachen— 
that  town  of  boarding-houses,  or  even  to 
the  borders  of  the  L^e  of  Geneva,  and 
there  you  may  livo  as  gay  and  fashion- 
able a  life  as  at  any  watering-place. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  is  not 
there.  From  amidst  the  heat  and  hurry, 
through  the  dust  raised  by  the  multi- 
tude of  human  footsteps,  you  will  often 
be  tempted  to  raise  your  eyes  in  imagi- 
nation, with  a  longing  glance,  to  those 
hidden  peaceful  retreats  where  nature 
can  be  met  and  enjoyed  face  to  face. 

Still,  it  is  only  during  a  few  summer 
months  that  we  can  live  in  these  high 
regions,  for  winter  begins  early  so  near 
the  boundary  of  perpetual  ice,  and  then 
comes  the  change.  The  snow  lays  its 
white  carpet  over  the  grass  we  loved  to 
bask  on ;  the  cattle,  with  their  tinkling 
bells,  are  driven  down  below ;  and  the 
last  visitor  descends  the  rough  mountain 
path,  to  find  the  summer  still  lingering 
in  the  valleys  and  round  the  lakes. 

Alpha. 


A  SHY  MAN'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

HE  name  tbat  came  witii 
me  into  the  vorld  is 
BloBherl?.  The  name 
which  I  received  contem' 
poianeouHly  with  the 
uniTereal  Christian  rite 
vu  Charles  Al&ed.  The 
three  united,  it  will  be 
perceiTed,  nm  off  eupho- 
niously as  Charles  Al&ed 
Blusherly.  For  the  lost 
the  law  alone  is  account- 
able, which  exacts  that 
all  children  shall  beat 
the  name  of  their  sires. 
The  two  former  are  to 
be  set  to  the  acconnt  of 
the  then  hnmonr  of  my 

Nodonbtitwillbees- 

snmed  that  here  is  some 

fine,  feorlen,  and  even 

teckkes  uatoie — a  wild, 

bcHstenms  temperament, 

iadiaoieet  it  maj  be,  bnt 

bold  and  eager,  difficult 

to   be    restrained,    and 

riding  rough-shod  orer 

all  obetaclee.     Ah,  mel 

riding    rongh-shod,    in- 

deedT    It  were  well  if 

it  came  to  riding  smooth -shod— or,  indeed,  riding  at  all.    Am  I  not  a  shy 

man  ?  and  we  shf  meo  are  biBTe  enough  upon  paper.     The  gi^  rollicking 

key  in  which  the  overtore  to  this  piece  is  pitched,  is  no  more  than  a  poor 

■ham,  a  hollow  iaookei7,  a  sad  make-beliere.     I  am  not  &ee,  nor  rollick' 

some,  nor  bolickaome;  I  am  misenblj,  hopelessly  shy — oonsnmed  by  that 


In  Dr.  Goidamith's  play,  Mr.  Uarlow,  it  will  be  reoolleoted,  in  his  in- 
terriew  with  the  bumaid,  professed  himself  tcm  em  to  eater  into  any  of 
the  easy  &miliaritieB  fitshionable  with  gentlemeu  of  his  time.  Soaontelydo 
I  niSer  from  this  horrid  malady  that,  toongh  well  brought  np  and  of  seven 
morals,  I  am  at  times  inclined  to  envy  my  lees  strait-laoad  and  erring 
brethren  in  the  practice  of  meh  easy  fimuIiaritieB  at  inns  and  Other  plaoea. 
Bepentant  afterwards,  I  do  for  the  moment  admire  the  cool  and  smooth 
efEnmtery  with  which  they  can  be  affectioDAtely  rude  to  persons  in  that 
meaner  order  of  life.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  mieunderstood  here,  or  thought 
lo  he  sanctioning  a  course  of  practice  highly  free  and  reprehensible.  I  ad- 
mire  the  power,  but  must  at  the  same  time  turn  away  my  eyes  and  condemn. 

With  me  this  weakness  is,  in  a  manner,  constitutiona!  -  and  betrays 
itself  in  mixed  companies  by  vjoleot  fiushings  and  conspicuous  diwrder  and 
distress  on  being  called,  even  unintentionally,  into  any  notoriety— a  eight, 
I  am  informed  l^  Mendly  beholders,  quite  paiiifnl  to  those  sitting  or  stand- 
ing by.  It  must  indeed  be  alamung  for  a  lai^  company  pleasantly  divert- 
ing itself  hannlessly  with  light  and  indifferent  topics,  of  a  sudden  to  find  a 
member  of  their  society  all  blazing  and  flaming  like  an  Italian  sunset, 
and  on  the  Terge  of  stnuignlatlon  horn  the  sudden  tightening  of  his  necktie. 
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I  feel  that  this  phenomenon  mnst 
naturally  check  the  easy  flow  of  con- 
versation, and  entail  a  needless  pub- 
licity on  the  innocent.  What  I  have 
suffered  in  this  way,  and  the  many 
times  I  have  writhed  in  this  agony, 
will  not  he  known  until  the  day  of 
grand  accounting — if,  indeed  there 
is  to  bo  a  balance  struck  of  that 
species  of  suffering. 

Once  there  hved  a  maid,  and  the 
name;  of  tlio  maid  wa«  Blowzier — 
Mary  Blowzier;  of  Huguenot  ex- 
traction—so I  was  told— and  living 
down  on  the  Thames  at  Tomata 
Villa.  My  father  had  known  Mary 
Blowzier — my  aunt  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  intermarry  in  the  halls  of 
Blowzier  pere ;  and  had  quaffed  the 
cup  of  joy  on  festive  occasions.  It 
had  been  a  pleasant  speculation  in 
the  lx)som  of  our  family  to  lay  out 
an  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
Blowzier  and  Blusherly — to  make 
me,  the  unconscious  Charles  Alfred, 
take  her,  ;Mary  Blowzier,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
&c.,  according  to  the  formula.  They 
even  went  further,  and,  by  a  bold 
poetic  license,  would  raise  up  heirs 
male  of  the  body  for  the  combined 
house  of  Blusherly-Blowzier,  and 
carve  out  for  them  prematurely 
other  distinguished  alliances.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  when 
Charles  Alfred  came  home,  he  should 
be  forthwith  equipped  handsomely, 
like  the  young  Gascons  in  M. 
Dnmas'  tales,  setting  out  for  Paris ; 
and,  dismissed  with  my  father^s 
blessing,  should  make,  not  for  Paris^ 
but  for  Tomata  Villa  on  the  Thames. 
Alone  I  was  to  do  it.  Alone  I  was 
to  win  the  prize  gloriously — alone  I 
was  to  fail. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  day  when 
I  set  forth.  The  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  I  glistened  in  its 
rays  in  a  suit  of  bright  new  raiment. 
I  was  at  the  station  at  twelve  o'clock 
of  this  summer's  day,  waiting  for 
the  train,  which  set  forth  at  half- 
past  twdve  precisely;  and  yet, 
bright  and  encouraging  as  was  the 
day — though,  without  undue  exag- 
geration of  phrase,  all  nature  might 
be  said  to  be  smiling — I,  Blusherly, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  in  a 
horrible  state  of  mind — literally, 
sins  phrase,  in  a  horrible  state  of 


mind.    I  have  sat  at  a  species  of 
pul)lic  entertainment  where  an  elec- 
tro-biological operator   has   drawn 
all  eyes  upon  me,  and  made  me  feel 
faint  and  giddy  by  an  invitation  to 
walk  up  on  the  platform.    Yet  this 
was  worse.    1  have  waited  in  the 
dentist's  parlour ;  I  have  present  to 
my  mind  the  moment  when  tlie  door 
is    thrown   gently   open,  and   the 
dentist's  menial  announces,  that  by 
special  favour  he  will  let  me  he 
tortured  first.    Yet  tliis  was  worse. 
Presenting  myself  on  a  platform  to 
a  derisive  populace,  or  being  led 
away  to  region  of  pincers'and  screws 
and  levers  and  files,  and  cotton,  and 
perforated  delph,  are  horrible  posi- 
tions for  a  human  being ;  yet  not  so 
horrible  as  plunging  without  sup- 
port, moral  or  physical,   into  the 
bosom  of  a  strange  family.    I  was 
about  to  plunge  without  support  into 
the  bosom  of  a  strange  family.    I 
had  x)assed  a  fearful  night— full  of 
nightmares,  startings,  and  convul- 
sive tremors ;  but  to  my  story. 

I  carefully  selected  a  carriage  that 
was  a  perfect  void,  and  likely  to  re- 
main a  void.  I  love  privacy  in  these 
railway  journeys.  Aiid  the  better  to 
secure  the  carriage  I  had  selected 
continuing  a  void,  I  artfully  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform  without 
taking  my  place,  but  keeping  my 
eye  carefully  upon  ii  Let  me  not 
he  misunderstood ;  nor  let  any  pre- 
varication be  suspected  here.  I  had 
taken  my  place,  so  far  as  securing  it 
by  a  deposit  of  an  umorella  may  be 
said  to  amount  to  the  taking  of  a 
place.  No  one  came.  The  bell 
sounded ;  and  with  feelings  of  secret 
satisfaction  I  mounted,  as  the  French 
say,  and  sat  down  secure  in  a  fiist- 
class  solitude. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  8hu£9e  and 
pattering  as  of  feet ;  and  a  flock  of 
scared  ladies,  with  some  gentlemen, 
flew  past  the  window  laughing  and 
simpering,  and  indeed  all  but  late. 
They  were.seeking  places,  and  could 
find  none,  and  passed  again  amid 
the  impatient  and  stimulating  cries  of 
porters  and  guards,  infuriated  by 
the  delay.  A  UMserable  dependent 
of  the  establishment  thmsting  his 
coarse  fece  in  at  my  window,  sees 
that  there  is  room;  and  throwing 
open  the  door  puts  the  whole  party 
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— three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen — 
that  is  to  say,  three  enonnons  masses 
of  infated  summer  muslins,  rustling 
and  flattering,  and  filling  up  the 
whole  carriage— an  unpardonable, 
an  unwarrantable  intrusicm,  which 
filled  me  with  confusion  and  alarm. 

The  situation  was  really  serious. 
I  was  alone,  and  thus  really  im- 
prisoned with  these  strangers,  who 
were  clearly  of  a  lawle88,wanton  tem- 
perament—the  ladies  specially — and 
would  respect  nothing,  either  human 
or  diviua  I  saw  thai  at  a  glance; 
and  if  there  be  a  thing  of  which  I 
stand  in  awe  in  this  whole  world,  it 
is  a  female  of  a  lively  and  scofiSng 
temperament.  Here  were  three 
females  of  lively  and  scoffing  tem- 
perament— three  females  in  boister- 
oos  and  unfeminine  spirits,  hounded 
on,  if  I  mi^  so  phrase  it,  by  the 
applau^  of  their  two  servile  male 
oompamons.  In  an  instant  I  saw 
that  I  was  at  their  mercy,  and  that 
when  there  came  a  deiuiih  of  subjects 
on  which  to  spend  their  powers  of 
ridicule,  I  shoi^d  be  the  next  victim 
selected. 

We  flew  along  through  the  green 
fields,  with  the  sun  still  shining 
placidly;  and  still  the  unseemly 
merriment  went  forward.  I  had 
pnichased  a  bright  yellow  volume 
of  'Railway  Beading,'  with  which  I 
aiocted  to  be  wholly  absorbed ;  but 
which  to  this  moment,  if  duly  em- 
panelled on  oath,  I  could  not  name 
the  title.  It  was  a  wretched  blind; 
and  by  its  agency  I  heard  all  their 
talk-such  sarcasm,  such  scourging 
ittm  one  damsel  specially  of  robust 
health  and  really  fiur  to  look  on, 
and  who  kept  the  rest  in  convul- 
sions of  obsequious  laughter.  Sud- 
denly, in  answer  to  a  sort  of  mock- 
modest  self-disparagement  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  male  listeners,  the 
young  lady  of  robust  health  said, 
gaily— 

'  Come,  CSaptain  Mannerly,  no  one 
ever  accused  you  of  being  ahy  i' 
^ '  Well,  I  am  now,  'pon  word,  am. 
No  one  believe  it,  though ;  but  am 
doosid  shy.' 

'  Particularly  with  ladies,'  said  the 
young  lady  in  robust  health ;  a  sen- 
timent endorsed  with  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  chorus  that  was  pod- 
tiveiy  unseemly.    'I  have  a  great 


piece  of  fun  coming,'  said  the  young 
lady  in  robust  health ;  '  there  is  a 
shy  creature  to  be  sent  down  to  see 
me  some  time  this  week,  so  I  am 
told.  A  man— only  think  i— a  real 
shy  man!    Ha,hal' 

Indecent  Chorus. — '  Ha,  ha,  ha  I' 

'  They  tell  me,'  the  young  lady  in 
robust  health  went  on, '  that  he  was 
actually  bom  shy!  ha,  ha!  just  as 
you  see  infisnts  bom  with  strawberry 
marks— and  that  he  blushed  in  hii3 
cradle.    Ha,  ha !' 

Indecent  Chorus  (as  before).-^  Ha^ 
ha,ha!' 

'I  am  dying  to  see  the  wretch,' 
she  went  on.  '  We  shall  have  a  great 
day's  sport  I  shall  draw  him  out^ 
you  may  be  sure.' 

'  PubUo  admitted  ?*  Captain  Man- 
nerly asked, 'aw?' 

'Yes — must  admit  a  select  circle, 
you  know.  I  should  so  like  to  see 
you  rocut  him !' 

'The  poorwretoh!  how  we  shall 
tar  and  feather — but  no,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  let  you  in.  You  will 
laugh  and  disgrace  me,'  said  the 
young  lady  in  robust  health. 

Here  followed  chorus,  indecent  as 
before — 'No,  no!  'deed  we  won't! 
Come,  you  must;  such  fun,'  <&c. 

'And  the  creature's  name?'  said 
another  of  the  young  ladies ;  '  what 
is  it  called?  where  was  it  found? 
who  found  it  ?' 

'I  have  all  particulars,'  said  the 
young  lady  in  robust  health ; '  Blush- 
erly  or  Blushington,  or  Blushman, 
or  some  such  title.' 

'Haw,  haw!'  again  roared  the 
dragoon.  '  Good  heavens !  Now — 
now  promise  me  you  won't  let  them 
send  it  to  you  without  letting  me 
know.    Promiseme,  now— do!' 

'Shall  we  have  a  large  double 
magnifying  glass,  and  look  at  the 
thing  by  turns?  Ha,  ha!'  (This 
came  from  another  of  these  chari- 
table young  persons.^ 

For  myself— all  uiis  while  I  was 
growing  iU.  I  was  becoming  sick 
to  death.  My  forehead  had  broken 
out  into  cold  dews.  At  every  fresh 
coarse  insinuation  I  could  feel  rushes 
of  blood  making  straight  for  my 
ear&  My  cheels  were  bathed  in 
blood.  My  forehead  was  bathed  in 
— ^no  matter,  let  it  pass.  But  still  I 
read  on— read  on  desperately,  and 
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never  lifted  my  eyes  for  one  second. 
I  wonder  did  the  unfeeling  crew 
take  note  of  my  flaming  ear-tips 
glowing  like  hot  embers.  In  the 
dark  they  would  have  looked  fiery, 
like  the  ends  of  lighted  cigars. 
These  were  my  sufiferings  at  that 
terrible  moment. 

The  natural  impulse  would  have 
been  to  have,  as  it  were,  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns  at  the  outset,  and 
boldly  proclaimed  my  style  and 
titles,  when  it  was  to  be  seen  that 
the  tendency  of  the  conversation 
was  about  to  be  i^ersonal  and  dis- 
paraging. But  imhappily  I  was  a 
shy  man.  Another  pardonable  im- 
pulse would  have  been,  when  the 
conversation  had  pronoimced  itself 
as  decidedly  personal  and  disparag- 
ing, not  to  have  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns — which  kine  was  not  pre- 
sent—but to  have  taken  the  insolent 
dragoon  by  the  throat,  who  actually 
vxis  present.  But  here  again  I  was 
a  shy  man.  The  act  of  throwing  off 
my  disguise,  in  a  Rhoderick  l3hu 
fashion,  before  such  a  company, 
would  have  killed  me. 

Presently,  to  my  unspeakable  re- 
lief, the  young  lady  in  robust  health 
diverted  the  conversation  into  an- 
other channel,  making  sport  of  some 
other  wretched  victim,  and  I  began 
to  breathe  again.  After  all,  it  was  a 
trial,  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  dis- 
coonigement;  but  still  it  might 
have  been  worse.  I  was  an  un- 
known quantity,  a  bird  of  passage 
whom  they  should  never  see  again. 
As  for  her — no  matter ;  there  was  a 
train  at  one  thirty-five,  ten  minutes 
after  the  arrival  of  our  own,  and  by 
that  should  I  return.  Here  was  a 
station  now  which  would  possibly 
relieve  me  of  the  whole  party.  At 
least,  I  could  change  carriages ;  find 
a  place  in  a  more  sanitary  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  again,  I  was  a  aliy 
man,  and  should  have  to  pass  b^ 
tween  two  rows  to  reach  tiie  door. 

As  the  train  was  stopping,  I  saw 
relief  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  my 
friend  Whilkers'  fjamiliar  head  glid- 
ing by,  looking  out  for  some  object* 
I  was  glad  to  see  Whilkers*  familiar 
head :  among  these  wild  social 
Otaheitans  it  would  be  some  pro- 
tection. The  familiar  face  had  seen 
me  too,  for  I  saw  it  moving  to  keep 


up  with  the  carriage.  Her©  it  was, 
now  looking  in  at  the  carriage  win- 
dow, and  interchanging  hearty  salu- 
tation with — the  young  person  in 
robust  health!  I  bad  not  been 
seen. 

'Grood  gracious  me,'  said  the 
young  person  in  robust  health, 
'are  you  coming  in,  Mr.  Whil- 
kers  ? — lots  of  room.* 

*  Was  just  going  down  to  pay  you 
a  visit,'  said  Whilkers,  entering. 
'  Hallo !'  he  added,  seeing  me  then 
first,  'are  you  there?  How  d'ye 
do,  old  fellow?' 

Though  thus  publicly  addressed, 
I  was  not  very  much  thrown  out 
The  shocks  of  the  last  few  minutes 
had  hardened  me  to  anything. 
Neither  did  I  see,  through  some 
obtuseness  (gtiem  Dem,  &c.),  the  ter- 
rible precipice  on  which  I  was 
standing.  So  I  said  to  Whilkers 
that  I  was  quite  well,  thank  him, 
and  fell  back  into  my  railway 
volume.  But  by-and-by  it  came. 
Whilkers  is  a  man  of  what  are 
called  easy  manners.  He  can  talk 
without  any  grist,  and  can  bake 
without  flour,  and  only  barm.  And 
so,  busy  with  our  mutual  friend  Bil- 
lington's  coming  marriage,  he  ap- 
pealed to  me  for  the  young  lady's 
name  whom  Billington  was  about  to 
wed. 

\  'Whoisit,  eh^BLDSHEBLY?  You 
should  know.' 

There  was  much  confusion,  as 
may  be  well  imagined.  The  guilty 
beings  round  me  were  disordoed  in 
their  turn.  I  saw  them  interchange 
glances  of  shame,  and  possibly  con- 
trition ;  all  save,  indeed,  that  aban- 
doned young  person  in  robust  health, 
who  had  got  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth,  I  am  afraid,  struggling  with 
suppressed  laughter.  For  myself,  I 
was  strangely  calm ;  and,  for  a  shy 
man,  wonderfidly  self  -  poBseased. 
But  it  was  the  calnmess  of  despair. 
No  doubt  my  heart,  and  those  sig- 
nificant bursts  of  blood  to  the  cheeks 
and  extremities  of  the  ears— bat  I 
was  very  calm,  on  the  whole. 

My  friend  WTiilkers,  on  this  sud- 
den pause  and  oonfrision,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  amazement 
He  could  not  comprehend  the  blank, 
the  consternation  that  had  fiedlen  on 
the  company.    He  uaw  them  look- 
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ing  at  me  doabtless  with  some 
stnnge  expression,  for  he  said,  '  By 
tibe  way,  I  had  forgot  I  thought 
you  knew  each  other.  Let  me  m- 
trodnce  my  friend  Blnaherly.  I  be- 
liere/  adds  Whilkers,  knowingly, 
'my  friend  Blnsherly  meant  to  con- 
tilTe  this  acquaintance  for  himself 
some  day  this  week,  and  perhaps  I 
haye  spoiled  his  pleasure.' 

More  confusion;  the  young  per- 
son of  robust  health  soffocating  with 
laoghter^I  again  crimsoning  with 
shame.  As  I  think  of  the  heartless 
jeets  that  will  follow,  at  my  expense, 
my  heart  sinks ;  I  Imow  not  where 
to  look ;  I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my 
head;  I  am  hot,  frrom  my  toes  np- 
waids  —  raging  white  heat.  My 
friend  WhiUcers,  fixmi  sheer  pnzzle, 
has  become  nlent  We  are  all 
BQent. 

A  station,  a  lonely  station,  where 
no  one  was  to  get  ont  or  get  in— a 
blessed  relief  and  deliverance. 
Though  a  shy  man,  I  got  np  to 
dsKend. 

'Why  on  earth  do  yon  get  ont 
hoEB?'  said  Whilkers;  'who  am 
70a  want  to  see  here?* 

With  a  ghastly  smile  I  mmmnred 
something  about  frjends  waiting, 
and  tors  myself  from  his  clutch, 
somewhal  md^,  I  must  confess. 
The  next  instant  I  was  on  the 
ground— free.  I  saw  them  all  strain- 
ing to  look  after  me,  in  undisguised 
bmsis  of  Tulgar  merriment  Low 
creatures!  I  was  free.  But  I  had 
to  wait  until  the  evening,  and  saw 
tain  after  train  go  by ;  for  this 
was  a  lonely,  unfrequented  station, 
with  but  small  traffic.  I  shall  not 
soon  foiget  that  day  of  suffering. 
Why  is  it  that  fiite  heaps  these  triiubB 
on  natures  the  worst  calculated  in 
the  world  to  bear  them  ? 

n. 
Yet  another  scene  from  these  tri- 
bolations  of  a  shy  man.  One  fofr* 
tore  in  the  inevitable  destiny  of  shy 
men  has  been  already  noted— that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  specially  marked 
out  for  suffering  and  social  degra- 
dation. The  observing  student  of 
lifo  and  manners  cannot  faO  to  have 
taken  notice  of  this  phenomenon: 
how  the  ordinary,  being  distin- 
goished  in  no  respect  to  brilliancy 


of  ports  or  intellect — nay,  rather 
positively  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties —  seem  to  flounder  heavily 
through  life,  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  without  attracting  any 
painfril  notoriety;  how  the  brazen 
and  the  foolish  are  happily  exempted 
from  all  social  pitfalls  and  cul  de  kks, 
or  who,  if  they  cU>  chance  to  stumble 
into  such,  do  so  without  any  glaring 
conspicuousness,  and  are  assistea 
out  numanely.  But  if  the  shy  man 
should  unhappily  trip,  the  whole 
world  looks  round,  and  shrieks 
with  amusement,  relishing  it  as  a 
trifle.  An  indifferent  httie  accident, 
harmless  in  another,  becomes  in 
him  food  for  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter. We  may  go  fmrther,  and  say, 
that  such  casualties  do  someway 
perversely  frdl  only  on  the  heads  of 
shy  men.  A  mysterious  law  seems 
somehow  to  nicely  direct  misfortune 
in  that  one  direction.  This  phe- 
nomenon, illustrative  of  a  too  par- 
tial distribution  of  the  casualties  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  our  conmion  nature,  cannot 
have  escaped  the  observant  mind. 

When,  too,  the  shy  man,  driven 
to  desperation,  would  make  an  effort, 
and  oist  away  this  burden  which 
weighs  him  down,  and  triumphing 
over  this  &tal  curse  would  stand 
forward  on  equal  terms  with  his 
fellow  men,  it  seems  to  be  another 
fiataJ  law  of  his  destiny  that  this 
praiseworthy  effort  should  only 
bring  him  worse  confiision.  Either 
his  poor  inetence  is  at  once  seen 
through,  and  he  is  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, as  a  shy  man  in  a  brazen 
man's  dotiiing,  which  may  be  indeed 
but  a  just  retiibution;  or  else  he 
plays  his  part  so  clumsily  that  he  is 
detected  forthwith.  For  a  shy  man, 
qua  shy  man,  there  may  be  some 
merciful  consideration,  considering 
that  he  is  what  he  is,  and  cannot 
help  so  being;  but  for  a  shy  man, 
who  is  not  only  shy  man,  but  im- 
postor also,  there  can  be  no  extenu- 
ation. 

A  second  short  apologue,  drawn 
from  my  own  experience,  may  be  of 
use  in  illustrating  the  sorrows  to 
which  this  unhappy  class  is  subject. 

Once  we  were  living  at  the  aquatic 
suburb  of  Richmond,  and  the  tone 
of  that  neighbourhood  being  emi- 
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nently  tranquil — tame,  slow,  stupid, 
were  the  phrases  that  rough  spirits 
of  the  outer  world  applied  to  it — I 
somehow  found  myself  becoming 
more  reconciled  to  human  natura 
It  was  a  sort  of  pastoral  country, 
and  the  community  in  which  I  moved 
were  more  or  less  leayened  with 
pastoral  feelings;  and  though  I  be- 
lieve I  was  reaJly  the  only  shy — ^re- 
tiring, I  should  say — ^man  in  the 
place,  still  no  one  rudely  made  sport 
of  my  infirmity:  nay,  I  reoeiyed 
such  soothing  tzeatment,  such  hope- 
ful encouragement,  that  really  I 
began  to  grow  bold  and  assured, 
and  even  forward ;  and  at  last  b^an 
to  speculate  whether  it  might  not 
have  been,  after  all,  a  sort  of  delu- 
sion— ^that  I  had  been  standing  all 
this  while  in  my  own  light,  as  it 
were;  and  to  consider  whether  I 
was  not  by  nature  a  rather  forvrard, 
pushing,  impudent  person.  I  found 
myself,  to  my  x)erfect  amazement^ 
talking  loudly  in  a  crowded  room, 
and  taking  little  pardonable  liber- 
ties, justified  by  the  laws  of  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  but  fiEur,  at  the 
same  time,  to' add,  that  I  was  about 
the  only  available  male  person  in 
the  district,  available,  that  is,  for 
practicable  social  uses :  and  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  the  female  pas- 
tures over  which  I  strayed  were  of  a 
serious  semi-theologicaj  tone.  This 
may  account  for  that  curious  change 
I  found  in  myself  about  this  time. 

All  would  have  gone  well  but  for 
the  advent,  early  in  the  summer,  of 
a  strange,  irregular  feunily,  with 
whom  we  had  some  London  ac- 
quaintance, and  who  had  come  down 
for  health  and  the  aquatics^a  pro- 
ceeding rational  indeed  so  fiskr,  and 
not  to  be  objected  to  on  serious 
grounds.  It  is  lawful  to  seek  health 
in  conjunction  with  the  aquatics, 
without  let  or  impediment,  and  yet 
this  apparently  innocuous  move- 
ment was  fraught  with  &tal  conse- 
quences to  me.  When  I  heard  that 
tiie  Shakerlys — mother,  daughter 
Julia,  and  two  roaring,  noisy  sons, 
Horace  and  John — were  coming,  I 
felt  a  cold  presentiment,  as  of  coming 
misfortune,  creep  slowly  over  me. 
And  when  people  stopx)ed  me  in  the 
open  highways,  with  the  glad  tidings 
that  '  the  Shakerlys    bad   come ' 


(poor  thoughtftil  souls!  why  should 
they  be  gkd?),  I  gave  a  ghastly 
snule,  and  staggered  under  the  blow. 
Some  little  time  I  had  hoped  for  to 
be  ready  for  the  stroke,  but  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  for  this  so  soon. 
No  matter :  and  as  I  W^ked  up  the 
hill  to  take  one  more  look  at  that 
feunous  Thames  view  (I  was  almost 
adding,  for  the  last  time,  but  I  did 
not  meditate  suicide),  the  horrid 
thought  filled  me  that  I  was  being 
strangely  altered  as  I  walked,  and 
that,  by  a  mysterious  change,  I  was 
becoming  a  shy  man  again! 

The  mother  of  the  Shakerlys  was 
a  London  mother  —  a  mother  of 
parties,  of  route,  the  common  mo- 
ther of  all  young  men — like  our 
bounteous  mother  earth ;  in  short, 
the  traditional  &shionable  paient 
The  Shakerly  youths,  Horace  and 
John,  were  rude,  noisy,  blatant, 
coarse  -  minded  fellows  —  persons 
that  said  what  they  thought,  and 
did  what  they  pleased;  in  short 
(I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  the 
expression),  perfect  bmsta,  I  know 
this  word  to  be  coarse,  but  it  is  an 
exact  description.  Beeste  they  were. 
They  had  loud  laughs,  revolting 
cachinnations  that  jarred  on  you 
and  made  you  start.  They  said 
what  they  called  good  things,  and 
were  always  busy  with  an  entertain* 
ment  they  called  chafifing.  From 
the  moment  they  came  I  felt  that  in 
figurative,  though  scarcely  accurate 
language,  the  peace  of  the  valley 
was  fied;  Richmond,  not  strictly 
speaking,  lying  in  a  valley. 

I  never  met  such  coarse  minds, 
such  rude  unmitigated  fashion  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade — such  free- 
dom of  manners,  such  daily  out- 
raging of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
society.  And  yet  these  men,  Horace 
and  John,  were  popular — absolutely 
popular.  People  were  glad  to  have 
them  at  their  houses,  and  encou- 
raged them  in  their  odious  tricks. 
At  times,  indeed,  I  could  envy  them 
•—envy  iiiem,  with  all  their  fiftultel 
As  it  was,  they  shoved  me  from  my 
little  throne,  when  the  usual  portion 
of  fallen  royal^,  utter  neglect,  be- 
came my  portion.  But  I  did  not 
complain ;  and  would  have  looked 
on  without  repining,  bearing  my 
disgrace  with  the  dignity  which 
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makes  adi^isity  respectable,  had  I 
not  began  to  mark  with  feelings  of 
alarm,  that  these  odious  men  were 
beginning  to  torn  their  looks  in  my 
direction.  They  had  exhausted  all 
the  &oetioiis  matter  of  the  district, 
and  began  to  (&st  hungry  eyes  upon 
me. 

One  £Ektal  night  the  Shakorlys 
gave  a  party,  and  on  that  fatal  night 
to  their  party  did  I  repair.  All 
tiuoogh  ibe  day  curious  forebod- 
ings whispered  that  it  would  be 
better  to  stay  away;  but  some 
horrid  fiEtsdnation  drew  me  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  Nay,  at  one 
time  it  had  actually  been  arranged 
that  I  should  go  into  London  for 
the  night,  on  8i)ecial  business ;  but 
towards  four  o'clock,  by  some  mys- 
terious interposition,  it  was  put  off 
until  another  day;  and  there  was 
now  no  excuse  for  not  going  to  the 
Shakerly  saturnalia.  In  this  I 
dearly  recognised  the  hand  of  des- 
tiny, and  ceased  any  longer  to  strug- 
gle with  my  £ata 

It  came.  I  entered  the  chamber, 
and  as  I  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old, felt  2k  frisson  of  horror.  It  was 
one  of  those  licentious  scenes  of  riot 
and  reTelry  which  but  too  oftoi  dis- 
gnMsed  this  Shakerly  mansion,  and 
which,  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
'small  plays'  as  they  are  called, 
gaye  occasion  for  revolting  displays 
of  animal  spirits.  Here  cotiluons, 
and  snch  '  sa^ric '  dances,  raged, 
&r  prolonged  into  the  mght,  and  I 
used  to  blush  to  see  young  virgins 
of  known  virtue  and  good  reputa- 
tion bursting  with  hysterical  laugh- 
ter, and  actually  romping — plainly, 
unmistakably  romping  —  running 
round  with  hands,  'threading  the 
needle '  as  it  was  called,  in  company 
with  &uns  and  satyrs.  These  two 
youths  had  literally  demoralized  the 
country,  once  the  seat  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue. 

When  I  entered  the  carnival  waa 
at  its  height  Miss  Julia  Shakerly — 
a  terrible  young  person,  that  would 
take  the  grand  Uama  by  his  beard 
without  hesitation — ^I  always  stood 
in  especial  awe  of.  I  shrank  from 
her.  To-night  she  was  the  soul  of  the 
revel.  I  heard  her  voice  rise  above 
them  all.  She  was  laying  out  the 
order  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 


the  night,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
noisy  satyrs  in  tail-coats.  I  cannot 
recal  having  ever  seen  so  unfeminine 
a  spectacle.  Ah !  woe  is  me  that  I 
ever  entered  that  dreadful  place  I 

I  would  have  no  share  in  their 
profane  rites.  Th^  had  but  asked 
me  with  a  monstrous  mendacity— a 
cloak  for  what  was  to  follow — '  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea.'  Miserable  pre- 
tence! which  I  should  have  seen 
through.  I  got  no  tea.  There  was 
not  even  the  poor  sham  of  cups  and 
saucers.  I  sank  into  a  comer  and 
attached  myself  to  a  safe  and  serious 
dowager  of  goodly  proportions,  and 
with  her  bewailed  the  decay  of 
good  manners  and  morals,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  our  remark- 
able age. 

I  was  busy  in  this  pleasing  inter- 
course, when  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  that  many  eyes  were  being 
bent  upon  me  in  a  peculiarly  signi- 
ficant manner,  accompanied  with  a 
certain  secret  tittering.  I  blushed 
and  grew  warm,  as  I  always  do  at 
any  undue  amount  of  notice;  and 
grew  warmer  still  when  I  saw  that 
damsel.  Miss  Julia— whom  I  never 
yet  saw  grow  warm  or  pink— com- 
ing towi^ds  my  retreat,  supported 
by  one  of  her  odious  relations. 
What  fell  purpose  could  they  have 
in  view?  Alas!  I  should  know 
presently. 

Strange,  she  spoke  in  very  sweet 
and  limpid  accents.  'Mr.  Blush- 
erly,'  she  said,  demurely,  'we  are 
about  to  play  "The  S^t  of  Ma- 
homet," a  new  game  just  come  out, 
and  very  fashionable,  and  you  must 
jcHn.' 

Behind  her  came  a  sort  of  deputa- 
tion of  wild,  disorderly  satyrs,  who 
respected  neither  age  nor  sex.  What 
could  this  betide  ?  and  yet  she  was 
so  soft  and  gentle! 

In  faltering  accents,  I  murmured, 
'  that  I  did  not  know  the  principles 
that  regulated  the  Seat  of  Mahomet, 
and  that  I  could  never  hope  to  learn 
them  —  and  that— that— -'  Here 
seeing  everybody  listening  •  and 
smiling,  I  felt  much  agitated  and 
could  not  finish.  It  was  a  horrible 
state  of  publicity. 

'  You  must  play,'  she  went  on ; 
'  I  am  queen  here,  and  I  order  you. 
I  shall  teach  you  myself.    Come!' 
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Here  two  forward  Beijn  inso- 
lentlj  took  me  by  Uie  anoB,  and  led 
me  into  the  middle  to  where  a  chair, 
known,  for  the  purpose  of  the  game, 
as  the  Seat  of  Mahomet,  was  placed. 
I  felt  honiblj  dnrinic  iiaa  degrada- 
tion. I  did  not  know  how  to 
behave,  bat  took  refuge  in  wliat  I 
feor  ronat  have  been  neither  more 
noi  leas  than  an  inane  grin.  Cn- 
ledstinK,  and  ntterl;  enfeebled  in 


mind  and  body,  I  v/aa  placed  in  the 
chair  which  ^ras  known  aa  the  Seat 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  conspiratois 
gathered  round  in  a  circle.  At  tliat 
moment  I  Baw  distinctly,  as  in  a 
magic  mirror,  all  the  horrora  that 
were  to  come,  and  yet  felt  helpless 
as  a  child. 

The  principle'  of  Mahomet^a  Seat 
was  then  briefly  explained  by  one  of 
the   young  Indians  there  present 


It 


it  was  actually  invented  by 
Hiss  Julia  Sbokerly  herself  aa  a 
Bort  of  scientific  exercise,  and  was 
considered  a  highly  ingenioue  thing. 
It  was  held  to  be  very  instructive 
and  improving  as  a  physiognomical 
tiaining,  and  was  played  somewbat 


phet  was  selected  was  not  made 
plain).  Miss  Jnlia  stood  beside  me, 
and,  I  was  told,  bore  the  temporary 
deeignBtion  of  the  Priesteas.  Fot 
this  arbitrary  appellation  no  reewn 
vroB  given  either.  All  the  popnlaoe 
were  then  gathered  into  a  crowd  at 
one  end  of  the  room  (and  a  veiT 
disorderly  crowd  they  were),  all 
giggling,  laughing,  and  otetiep^ 
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Totislynoii^.  A  horrid  feeling  be- 
gan to  take  possession  of  me,  that 
the  whole  was  a  deep-laid  scheme, 
against  me  especially.  But  I  sat  on, 
smiling  spasmodically. 

It  beg^     The  rite  was  some- 
thing in  this  wise : — One  by  one  the 
company  were  led  np,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Priestess,  and  placed 
before  me:   beginning   with    the 
youtti  Horace.    Insolently  he  pryed 
and  peered  into   my  fiice  —  even 
taking  hold  of  the  more  prominent 
featoies;   and  when  I  mintly  de- 
precated this  fomiliarily,  and  made 
as  though   I  would    rise,  I   was 
pushed  back  with  indignity  into  my 
seat,  and  told  'it  was  the  game.' 
Haring  surreyed  me  thus  atten« 
tively,  he  whispered  something  in 
the  Priestess'  ear,  which  was  re- 
ceiyed  with  an  explosion  of  merri- 
ment and  forthwi&i  written  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper.     I  could  well 
imagine  it  was  some  disparaging 
critidsm.    Then  came  another,  then 
another— all  apparently,  from  the 
gradually   intensifying   merriment, 
growing  more  and  more  personal. 
And  so  the  horrid  torture  went  on 
until  all  had  finished.    Then  Miss 
'Julia  proceeded  to  read  out  what 
she  called  my  '  Phrraiological  de- 
velopment,'   collected    from     the 
various   opinions.     What  I  went 
through  during  this  portion  of  the 
ceremony    wiU    never  be  effiiced 
from  my  mind.    I  wonder  my  hair 
did  not  turn  white  that  night :  as  it 
was,  beads  of  dew  stood  upon  my 
foreiiead. 
Priestess  reads: — 
'Phrenological    development  of 
G.  Blusherly,  Esq. 
I. '  An  out-and-out  muff.' 
2.  '  A  very  mild  youth.' 
3-  '  No  brains.' 
4« '  Beared  on  asses'  milk.' 
5. '  Would  not  harm  a  fly.' 
6. '  Tame  as  a  cat' 
7. '  Very  soft  indeed.' 
8. '  Not  to  be  trusted  without  a 
keeper.' 
9* '  Fond  of  nurse.' 
During  the  recital  of  these  per- 
Booalities,  each  of  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a  scream  of  delight,  I 
thought  I  should  have  died.    I  still 
continued  to  grin  a  ghastly  smile, 
a&d  when  she  had  done,  rose  with 


the  secret  purpose  of  rushing 
wildl  V  at  tiie  door.  But  rude  hands 
caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
forced  me  back  again,  assuring  me 
that  '  the  game  was  not  half  over 
yet' 

'  Dear  me,  no,  Mr.  Blusherly,' ""the 
Priestess  said,  suffocating  with 
laughter  (six  months  in  an  asylum 
or  house  of  correction  would  have 
done  her  a  world  of  good),  '  the  fun 
is  all  to  come  as  yet' 
This  was  the  fan  that  came. 
'Now,'  said  she,  'I  am  to  ask  you 
some  questions,  and  'you  are  to  an- 
swer. That  is  the  rule  of  the  game. 
You  are  on  your  trial.  I  am  the 
judge,  and  here  is  the  jurv.' 

I  to  answer  questions!  more  tri- 
bulation heaped  on  this  wretched 
head! 

'  Now,'  she  went  on,  readingout, '  I 
find  that  some  wicked  person  has 
said  that  you  are  "  an  out-and-out 
mu£"  Do  you  admit  or  deny  the 
charge?* 

With  a  feeble  smile  I  murmured 
something  mechanically  to  the  eflG^ct 
of '  of  course  not' 

^  A  voice  from  the  crowd  called  out 
rudely, '  Speak  up !' 

'  Of  course  not,  she  said ;  '  we  all 
know  that;  ha,  ha  I  Well,  as  you 
say  Not  Guilty,  you  must  prove 
your  case.  How  do  you  show  voa 
are  not  an  "  out-and-out  muff?"^ 

This  was  the  fun  alluded  to.    I 
was  badgered,  cross-exanuned,  in- 
sulted, trod  upon,  bruised  (morally, 
of  course),  until  in  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour's  time  I  was  all  but 
ripe  for  an  asylum.    I  was  made  to 
show  that  I  had  not '  been  reiuned  on 
asses'  milk,'  in  the  '  words  of  my 
plea.,'  as  a  young  barrister  of  the 
company  put  it    My  head  was  felt 
over,  to  see  if  it  vras  a  conformation 
indicative  of  brains.     And  finally 
the  case  was  sent  to  the  jury,  and  a 
verdict  taken — ^which  was  to   the 
effect  that  I  had  not  '  made  out  my 
I)lea.'    I  was  too  agitated  at  the 
time  to  notice  that  ingenious  per- 
version of  legal  practice  which  threw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  me.    But  let 
that  pass.    I  proved  nothing— at- 
tempted   nothing  —  did   nothing. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
fointing.    Finally,  when  they  had 
exhausted  all  the  arts  that  their 
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malice  could  suggest,  I  was  set  free 
— more  from  weariness  in  their  game 
than  from  any  feeling  of  compassion 
for  their  victim.  1  fled  from  tlie 
house,  and  arrived  at  the  paternal 
mansion  quite  wild  and  dazed,  and 
slightly  bordering  on  the  verge  of 
idiotcy.  They  told  me  I  spoke  in- 
coherently on  questions  being  put 
to  mo.  From  that  hour  I  remained 
a  hopeless,  incurable  shy  man. 

in. 

I  have  yet  a  third  experience.  An 
interval  of  years  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  this  act  and  the 
last.  Some  years  had  passed  over 
my  head,  and  brought  with  them, 
possibly,  wisdom  and  additional  shy- 
ness. I  was  a  wiser  and  a  better — 
and  a  shyer — man.  The  scone,  too, 
is  changed  to  a  retired  watering- 
place,  slightly  decadent,  and  grow- 
ing un&shionable,  and  not  likely  to 
be  visited  by  the  rude  blasts  of  rail- 
lery and  what  is  vulgarly  called 
'chafif' — a  sequestered  vale,  as  it 
were,  tinged  with  tea  and  serious- 
ness. 1  was  comparatively  happy 
there.  I  was  treated  gently  and 
considerately;  and  the  shrinking 
and  retiring  nature  with  which 
I  had  been  endowed  was  not 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  those  cruel 
tests  which  had  really  shattered  the 
whole  system,  and  made  me  subject 
to  fits  of  timidity  like  fits  of  epilepsy. 
It  was  stupid,  yet  healthful ;  it  was 
dull,  yet  decent  and  sober. 

So  it  continued  until  that  fate  or 
destiny,  which  is  peculiarly  hostile 
to  shy  men,  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  wandering  showman, 
who  took  the  Booms,  and  placarded 
the  dead  walls  copiously  with  his 
announcements.  When  I  say  a 
showman,  I  mean  he  was  an  electro- 
biologiBt--a  gentleman  who  lectured 
on  that  science,  and  'illustrated  it 
with  living  examples.'  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  aristocracy  of  the 
place  should  patronize  the  show; 
I>ut  with  a  straiige  instinct  in  these 
matters,  which  never  deceives  me,  I 
hung  back.  I  was  suspicious  of 
those  words  '  living  examples,'  which 
in  themselves  contained  a  warning. 
Butlwas  seduced  into  going.  There 
was  a  chatming  girl  mixed  up  in  the 


business  (a  charming  girl  whom  I 
fancie«l  was  about  eventually  to  l>e- 
come  Mrs.  Blush erly ;  but  that  is  a 
separate  history',  and  neither  here 
nor  there— ^/«'w,  if  either  of  the 
two);  and  the  charming  girl  was 
anxious  I  should  attend  on  her  (of 
course  in  the  society  of  her  pareut) 
to  the  scene  of  entertainment.  I 
begin  to  suspect  now  that  the  charm- 
ing girl  had  no  other  escort;  but 
that,  too,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

In  the  evening  we  repaired  to  the 
entertainment — the  charming  girl, 
her  mamma,  and  I.  The  Kooms 
were  full,  and  on  going  in,  the  gtD- 
tleman  who  gave  the  tickets  gave 
us  also  vouchers  and  numbers,  bi'l- 
ding  us  take  great  care  of  the  same. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was, 
handsomely  to  give  us  all  a  chance 
of  some  *  valuable  prizas,'  which,  a*? 
the  bills  informed  us,  were  to  It 
given  away  that  night.  \Ye  acconl- 
ingly  took  care  of  our  numbers  and 
vouchers,  and  those  of  the  channiug 
girl  and  her  mamma  were  given  to 
me  to  keep. 

The  operator  made  his  appear- 
ance, gave  the  usual  prefatorj'  re- 
marks, and  finally  b^ged  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  '  favour 
him  *  by  stepping  up  on  the  platform. 
Some  half  a  dozen  were  with  diffi- 
culty wheedled  up  from  their  places 
and  arranged  in  constrained  atti- 
tudes on  chairs.  Still  there  were 
scarcely  sufficient,  and  the  operator 
looked  wistfully  round  for  more,  I 
saw  his  eye  settle  with  a  longiBg 
expression  on  me.  I  could  imagine 
that  he  thought  my  peculiar  orga- 
nization admirably  adapted  for  bis 
nefarious  ends;  and  at  the  bare 
notion  I  felt  my  fiice  glowing  and 
flushing  in  a  raging  spasmodic 
fashion.  Gracious!  he  was  speak- 
ing— actually  addressing  me— point- 
edly, individually,  before  the  whole 
company! 

'Will  yoM,  sir?  TTottZrf  you  favour 
me,  sir — oblige  tlie  audience?  would 
you  step  up  ?* 

In  a  drawing-room — ^in  the  open 
air— it  is  well  enough,  or  rather  ill 
enough ;  I  can  endure  it.  But  being 
thus  interpellated  before  the  public ! 
My  tongue  clove  to  my  mouth.  I 
could  not  answer,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  dogged  silence.     The  chaimiBg 
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f'rl  looked  at  me  wondering.  Now. 
belieye  she  was  amioxis  I  shoald 
exhibit  myself  in  this  ridicolons 
light  It  seems  to  me  that  eveiy 
one  wishes  me  to  famish  them  with 
food  for  Japghter.  But  let  that  pass. 

I  remained  stolidly  immovable, 
insensible.  Possibly  the  operator 
thought  me  deaf.  I  never  answered 
him  or  appeared  to  hear  him.  There 
was  wisdom  after  all  in  this  foolish- 
nesB.  He  desisted  at  last^  and  I  was 
left  in  peace. 

He  began  his  tricks — ^his  incanta- 
tions, I  mean.  The  half  a  dozen 
men  were  set  to  work  at  to  stare  at 
smiJl  zinc  discs,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  soitable  time  five  were  discovered 
to  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  at  starting,  and  were  'cast'  as 
unfit  for  the  service.  Bemained 
only  one  who  showed  symptoms  of 
Bonmolency,  admirably  pronounced. 
Him  I  suspect  to  have  been  asalaried 
'hying  example;'  but  let  that  pass 
too.  He  did  the  nsual  surprising 
feats-^ianced,  sang,  played,  made 
speeches,  got  drunk,  got  angry, 
squared  at  his  employer — ^I  mean 
the  operator,  and  exhibited  the  re- 
gulation surprise  when  bronght 
back  to  the  ordinary  world,  on  his 
emp^the  operator  saying  it  was '  all 
light.'  Then  came  the  'giving 
away '  of  the '  prizes.' 

Tliere  were  clocks,  jars,  a  stray 
silver  watch  or  two,  and  a  profusion 
of  doubtful  guard  -  chains.  The 
nnmbers.were  drawn  in  a  sort  of 
lottery ;  and  I  felt  a  little  excited  as 
I  thought  of  the  |>06sibihl7  of  a 
winning  number  bemg  mine,  when 
Boddenly,  on  a  successful  one  being 

Claimed,  I  saw  the  holder  rise 
.  his  seat,  and  amid  applause 
walk  up  a  long  lane  to  receive  his 
piize,  with  every  eye  turned  on  him 
in  envy  or  admiration.  This  fright- 
ful ordeal  /  never  could  endure — 
never,  never ;  and  I  actually  trem- 
bled in  my  seat  as  I  thought  of  the 
bare  possibility — the  horrible  piece 
of  ludc— of  a  prize  Mling  to  me. 

Happily  all  passed  by;  all  were 
liearly  drawn,  save  a  really  pretty 
French  pendule,  purposely  kept  for 
the  last,  as  the  most  valuable.  He 
^w  out  the  number.  I  scarcely 
breathed. 

'  Five  hnndied  and  sixiy. 


Not  mine,  thank  heaven!  I  was 
safe.  But  there  was  a  little  scream 
of  delight  beside  me. 

' My  number!'  said  the  charming 

g'rl.    'My  number;  do  you  hear? 
ow  delightful!  how  nice!    Where 
is  it?  quick!    Go  np  and  get  it' 

'Any  claimant  for  number  five 
hundred  and  sixty?'  said  the  opera- 
tor, looking  round. 

'Quick!'  said  the  charming  girl, 
'  go  up  for  it ;  he  is  waiting.' 

Go  up  for  it,  with  all  those  eyes 
bent  on  me>-not  for  millions.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  mere  will,  the 
nower  was  wanting.  I  could  not 
nave  stirred.  I  smiled,  I  am  afindd 
feebly. 

'When  did  you  hear  from  your 
sister?'  I  said,  attempting  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  conversation. 

'  If  no  one  claims  this  beautiful 
article,'  said  the  operator,  '  we  must 
pass  it,  and  keep  it  for  another 
night.' 

'  Do  you  hear?'  said  the  charming 
girl,  very  impatiently ;  '  go  up,  do. 
1  shall  lose  my  clock.  Where  is 
the  number  ?' 

'Where?'  I  said,  wildly.  Ah, 
blessed  thought!  'I  am  afraid,'  I 
continued,  feeling  my  pockets, '  that 
I  have— really— I  am  a&aid  it  is  lost 
Are  you  sure  you  gave  it  to  me  ?' 

The  charming  girl  looked  at  me. 
I  think  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak;  and  the  parent  of  the 
charming  girl  murmured  something 
that  in  the  distance  had  a  sound 
akin  to '  stupid.' 

'Then,'  said  the  operator,  'there 
being  no  claimant  for  this  beautiful 
and  truly  chaste  article,  it  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  next  evenmg,  when 
we  hope,  Radios  and  gentiemen,  to 
have  the  pleasure,'  &c 

'Yes,'  said  I,  still  feeling  my 
pockets,  '  I  am  really  a&aid  I  have 
lost  it' 

The  charming  girl  said  not  a 
word.  Whether  I  had  or  had  not 
lost  the  number  matters  not  now; 
but  at  that  time  something  else  was 
lost  too — the  charming  girl  herself, 
who  ever  after  could  scarcely  speak 
to  me  with  civility. 

And  so  to  this  day  I  remain  a  shy 
man — ^indeed,  I  may  say,  the  shyest 
of  shy  men. 

P.  F. 
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HOPE! 

COME  to  tho  woods  vnth.  mc,  love, 
Come  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
Come  to  tho  woods  with  me,  love, 

And  watch  the  wild  flowers  spring. 
What  though  our  hearts  be  sorrowful, 

The  care  shall  pass  away  : 
The  darkest  hour  of  night,  love. 
Is  that  before  the  day. 

Why  shouldst  thou  weep  to  see,  love, 

That  all  bright  things  must  fade  ? 
Think  how,  when  autumn's  glorious  tints 

Deck  forth  the  forest  glade. 
It  is  fairer  than  e'en  in  the  joyous  spring. 

Or  the  noon  of  the  summer's  day. 
Ah,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  to  think 

Youth's  dreams  must  jmss  away ! 

And  when  dark  winter's  storms,  love. 

Shall  sweep  the  forest  bare. 
Ere  the  last  leaf  can  leave  the  stem. 

Fresh  leaves  are  budding  there : 
So,  in  the  sorely  stricken  heart. 

Whilst  cherished  hopes  decay, 
New  hopes  are  springing  forth  to  life. 

Ere  those  have  passed  away. 

List  to  that  mystic  harp,  love. 

The  wild  winds  make  their  own ; 
Still  to  the  voice  of  the  passing  breeze 

It  yields  an  answering  tone : 
Hark!  as  the  wailing  notes 

So  sadly  fall^-to  die  1 
The  thrilling  strings  pour  forth  again 

Still  sweeter  harmony! 

Come  to  the  woods  with  me,  love ; 

Come  with  a  spirit  b'ght  : 
Hear  the  rejoicing  song  of  birds. 

Gaze  on  the  waters  bright 
Let  not  your  heart  be  sorrowful ; 

Drive  grief  and  care  away : 
Think  how  the  darkest,  longest  mght 

Is  followed  by  the  day ! 
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AUTDMN  IN  THE  CANADIAN  WOODa 


SHOOTING  in  CaDftda  is  a  ytaj 
diSracnt  a&ir  from  shooting 
it  hcone.  There  are  no  prceerves, 
imd  game  is  thinly  scattered  ovei 
an  immense  tract  of  country.  Hence, 
Although  a  nian  may  occasionally 
get  a  good  day's  snipe,  woodcock, 
or  duck  shootint;,  he  can  seldom 
get  that  oerlaiii^  of  a  fair  di^a 
Bport  fbr  a  hard  day's  work  that 
cu  geaemlly  be  made  sure  of  in 
England ;  so  that  if  a  eportsman 
finds  himself  quartered  in  Canada, 
>[ter  a  grill  in  the  West  Indies,  his 
best  plan  is  to  make  on  expedition 
to  the  woods,  where  the  novelty  of 
Ihe  life,  the  beanty  of  the  scenery, 
uid  the  size  of  the  game,  will  more 
than  make  ap  for  tho  fewer  head 
that  he  brings  home. 

I  had,  like  most  men  sitnilatly 
sitnated,  taken  a  turn  after  the 
moose  in  the  winter,  and  new,  in 
the  nntmnn  of  1S5-,  I  detennined 
to  try  my  lui^  when  there  was  no 
ano*  on  the  ground.  As  there  is 
DO  picmrring,  there  ore  of  coone 
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DO  keepers,  and  a  start  for  the 
woods  inrolTes  scHoething  more 
than  a  mere  order  for  keepers  and 
dogs  to  be  ready  at  nine  Ibe  next 
morning. 

First,  there  is  tiie  imporliuit  con- 
sideration of  who  is  to  be  yonr 
companion ;  and  when  you  are  to  be 
thrown  almost  entirely  upon  each 
other  for  society  for  thirty  days  or 
more,  it  is  neorlyas  bad  as  choosing 
a  wife.  None  but  a  man  who  likes 
to  Tongh  it,  and  to  meet  difficulties 
for  the  pleBsnre  of  overcoming 
them,  ODght  to  go  an  inch  beyond 
civilization.  Don't  take  a  selfish 
fellow,  and  don't  take  one  who 
agrees  to  everything  yon  say ;  there 
is  at  timee  monotcaiy  enough  with- 
out that,  As  you  cant  take  books 
enough  to  read,  take  some  one  who 
has  read  a  good  deal,  and  lemem- 
bere  what  he  has  read;  you  will 
often  find  a  quiet,  reading  sort  of 
fellow,  with  apparently  no  go  in 
h'T"  at  home,  the  beet  in  the  wood& 
Viak,   in  short,  a  compe 
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man,  and  make  np  your  minds,  both 
of  you,  to  giye  and  take  before  you 
start.  Haying  found  your  com- 
panion, you  must  next  select  your 
ground  and  your  men.  The  former 
is  generally  consequent  upon  your 
choice  of  the  latter,  for  few  men 
could  guide  you  equally  well  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
Indians  aie  generally  chosen,  but 
in  this  case  I  engaged  some  Irish 
settlers,  hying '  conyanient,'  as  they 
said,  to  our  ground,  and  had  no 
occasion  to  repent  my  choica  Next 
lay  in  your  stock  of  proyisions,  and 
that  requires  some  Uttle  care,  let  me 
tell  you— it  is  a  different  uSaax  from 
a  paper  of  sandwiches  and  a  flask 
of  sheny.  A  hundredweight  of 
ca})tains'  biscuits,  half  a  htmdied- 
weight  of  salt  pork,  spUt  peas,  rice, 
sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  tobaceo,  salt, 
mustard  and  pepper;  a  bag  of 
onions  a^d  one  of  flour,  a  k^  of 
whiskey,  powder  and  shot,  axes  and 
blankets,  and  a  change  <tf  clothes, 
— these  together  will  be  a  pretty 
good  load  for  your  party  oi  four, 
we  will  say,  youraelyes  .and  guides. 
These  are  the  prehminaries  which 
we  will  suppose  I  haye  settled 
satisfactorily  to  myself,  and  am  now 
ready  for  a  start  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  St.  John's  Biyer,  where  it 
diyides  Canada  from  the  States. 

I  had  been  casting  about  as  to 
whom  I  should  get  as  a  companion, 
when  it  was  settled  for  me  by  the 
arriyal  of  an  old  friend,  whose  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  Jamaica,  and 
who  declared  that  a  trip  to  the 
woods  was  the  yery  thing  to  restore 
a  digestion  impaired,  he  feared  irre- 
trieyably,  by  a  tropical  climata  I 
ought  to  say  that  there  were  plenty 
of  congenicd  Bi)irits  in  the  gallant 
old  corps,  but  it  so  happen^  that 
the  races  were  coming  off,  and  that 
our  horse,  'Frazer,'  was  matehed 
against  an  old  antofgonist,  who,  in 
fresh  hands,  was  heayily  backed 
to  beat  him  the  best  three  out  of 
fiye  mile  heats,  oyer  the  Quebec 
race-oourse,  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. I  loyed  the  woods  more  than 
the  turf,  and  so,  I  was  glad  to  And, 
did  my  friend  Frank ;  and  so  leaying 
the  racing  men  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  corps,  we  started  one 
fine  afternoon  for  our  destination. 


'  The  Doctor'  (so  called  because  he 
once  droye  a  doctor's  carriage),  now 
the  leading  livery-stable  keeper  and 
horse  dealer  at  Quebec,  and  pur- 
veyor of  horses  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  suite,  during;  their 
lato  Canadian  tour,  supplied  us 
with  a  good  pair  of  horses  and  a 
stout  waggon,  into  which  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pack  all  our  pro- 
vender, selves,  and  baggage,  besides 
a  lad  to  drive  it  back  again.  After 
safely  steering  our  heavy  load  down 
Mountain  Street  on  to  the  quay,  and 
from  the  quay  on  board  one  of  tho 
sieamenB  which  ply  between  Quebec 
and  Pdnt  Levi,  and  driving  up  the 
steep  hill  on  that  side,  we  reached 
the  table  land  of  the  southern  shore, 
and  taking  the  route  up  the  valley 
of  the  Etehemin,  we  drove  merrily 
on,  passing  the  comfortable  home- 
steaos  of  the  most  contented  people 
in  the  world,  the  French  Canadians ; 
the  prei^  whitewashed  cottages, 
backed  hf  the  deep  green  iA  the 
firs  and  the  gloiioms  sonrlet  and 
yellow  of  the  sugar  maple,  now  in 
all  its  piide  of  colour.  The  last 
loads  of  the  harvest  were  being 
carried  home,  and  all  looked  happy 
and  joyous,  as  if  they  had  indeed 
reason  to  be  contented  with  their 
lot  On  now  through  the  pretty 
villages,  where  the  churches  with 
their  tinned  roofe  reflected  the  deep 
crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun — 
the  priest's  house  adjoining  tho 
church,  and  looking  more  polished, 
bright,  and  comfortable  than  any 
other,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  was, 
mon  P^re  himself  looking  happy 
and  gentlemanly,  as  the  French 
Canadian  prieste  usually  are,  and 
enjoying  his  pipe  by  the  side  of  his 
hop-covered  porch.  On  to  our 
stopping-place  at  St.  Claire,  where 
we  found  a  portly  host  ready  to 
receive  us.  Me  looked  like  an  Eng- 
lish Boniface,  but  repudiated  the 
idea  of  belonging  to  so  drcum- 
scribed  a  nationality;  he  was,  he 
told  us  in  answer  to  our  question 
of  where  he  came  from,  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  a  cosmopolite,  or,  as  he 
was  good  enough  to  explain,  'a 
citizen  of  the  world.'  Tne  usual 
meal  of  meat  and  tea,  eggs  and 
bacon,  having  rapidly  disappeared, 
Frank's  'impaired digestion^  having 
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apparsntly  been  roused  from  ft  state 
of  torpor  daring  a  conrse  of  severe 
jolting  for  the  last  hour  of  our  jour- 
ney,  we  lighted  onr  pipes,  and  tried 
to  get  our  oosmopohtan  landlord  to 
be  oonunnnicatiTe  over  a  glass  of 
grog:  bis  appearance,  howeyer,  be- 
Bed  him,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  portliness  is  not  always 
to  be  connected  with  laughter  and 
good-hnmonr.  He  was  a  shocking 
radical,  and  we  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  oar  'citizen  of  the 
world'  was  a  bad  style  of  Tankee, 
and  so  we  tamed  in  early  to  be  reedy 
for  a  good  start  next  morning. 

We  bade  onr  '  citizen '  a  willing 
good-bye,  after  Inmpy  beds  and 
a  bad  break&st,  and  were  once 
more  en  route  over  the  roads  of 
which  oar  last  hoar's  drive  had 
given  OS  a  specimen  the  evening 
before— and  they  got  worse  ana 
worse  instead  of  better—over  the 
hills  and  thioagh  the  swamps  till 
after  a  six-hoars'  drive  we  got  over 
some  twenty-five  miles,  and  arrived 
at  Standon,  onr  guide's  village,  and 
the  last  settlement  on  oar  line. 

Here  we  found  him  busily  en- 
gaged putting  the  canoe  to  rights, 
and  harrying  over  some  of  his  fiEuin 
woark  before  making  a  start  We 
set  to  and  gave  him  a  hand,  so  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  next  morning. 
HiB  log  hut  was  a  oon^ortable  one, 
his  wife  a  tidy  woman,  who  pro- 
duced her  best,  and  made  such  ex- 
cellent potato-cakes,  that^  I  enter- 
tained the  most  serious  fears  for 
Frank's  impaired  organs,  £rom  the 
quantily  he  would  stow  away.  I 
suppose  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevented  their  having  any 
ill  effects. 

In  the  evening  visitor  after  visitor 
dropped  in,  nominally  to  wish  Bob 
(our  guide)  good-bye,  really  to 
have  a  look  at  us.  They  were  all 
Irish,  and  stanch  Orangemen;  in 
ftct,  it  was  an  Orange  settlement, 
not  at  all  inclined  to  liberal  views, 
and  quite  under  the  impression  that 
their  neighbours  over  tne  way,  who 
wore  highly  papistical,  would  ex- 
terminate thffln  all  if  they  could. 
Late  hours  are  not  &8hionable  in 
fheee  |)arts,  so  nine  o'clock  found 
us  talang  our  last  night  between 
the  sheete  for  some  time  to  come. 


Hearing  Bob  stirring  early,  we 
turned  out,  and  finding  a  glorious 
spring  close  to  the  house,  performed 
our  ablutions,  assisted  by  a  sharp 
hoar  frost,  in  a  highly  refir^hing  and 
invigorating  manner.  After  pack- 
ing the  canoe  on  a  cart,  and  our 
bi^ggage  into  three  bundles  for 
carrying  when  the  cart  could  go 
no  further,  we  started  for  Lake 
Etchemin,  along  what  was  once 
intended  for  a  road.  It  was  just 
twelve  miles  ofi^  and  as  there  were 
no  settlers'  &rms  or  anything,  in 
fact,  but  forest  on  the  way,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  a  broad  rood 
and  bridges  over  the  streams  had 
existed,  but  which  were  now  broken 
down  as  to  the  bridges,  and  broken 
up  as  to  the  roads.  All,  however, 
was  explained  on  reaching  Lake 
Etchemm,  where  we  found  a  hand- 
some house  with  a  good  clearing 
round  it,  several  boats  on  the  lake, 
and  an  air  of  pretension  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  usual  log  hut. 
It  appears  that  a  certain  oonunift- 
sary-general  had  pitched  upon  this 
place  for  his  retirement,  had  built 
a  good  house,  cut  a  road,  and  made 
bridges,  either  at  his  own  or  at 
government  expense —which,  de- 
ponent could  not  say,  but  opined 
the  latter— and  then  found  that  it 
was  rather  too  for  away  for  com- 
fort; that  making  morning  calls 
and  going  to  market  at  Quebec  over 
sixty  miles  of  roughish  roads,  was 
un  pen  inm  fori,  and  that,  however 
jolly  woods  and  lakes  and  retire- 
ment were  in  Uieory,  they  were  not 
all  one  wanted  in  practice ;  and  so 
the  house  on  Lake  Etchemin  was 
let  off  for  next  to  nothing  to  a  some- 
what dirty  Irishman,  a  very  dirty 
wife,  and  some  equally  dirty  chil- 
dren and  pigs.  However,  they  were 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  perhaps 
we  should  not  wash  and  dress  our- 
selves quite  so  often  as  we  do  now 
if  we  lived  away  in  the  woods,  and 
did  all  the  work  ourselves. 

This  was  as  for  as  the  cart  could 
go,  so  we  launched  the  canoe,  and  to 
our  horror  discovered  she  leaked  I 
As  we  were  to  live  in  her,  at  least 
during  the  day,  for  the  next  month, 
this  was  a  serious  matter;  but  we 
had  brought  some  rosin  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  so  we  '  rosined  the 
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bow/  and  made  her  water-tight 
pro  tern, 

Alas !  I  had  to  do  the  like  many  a 
time  after,  to  my  sorrow. 

All  alxMird  we  got,  and  na(l<llcd 
about  three  miles  to  the  end  of  the 
lake:  by  this  time  it  was  getting 
dark,  so  we  determined  to  settle  for 
the  night,  as  we  found  an  old  camp 
handy.  It  was  made  simply  of  two 
stout  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  with 
another  across  them,  against  which 
leanal  some  old  phuiks,  apjiarently 
brought  from  a  saw-mill  attiichcd 
.to  the  house  on  the  lake.  Fancy 
yourself  in  an  attic  cut  down  the 
middle,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
usual  shelter  or  camp. 

A  quantity  of  young  fir  branches 
spread  on  tlio  ground  make  a  plea- 
sant, fresh -smelling  couch,  over 
which  to  throw  your  blanket ;  there 
is  wood  in  quantities  for  a  roaring 
fire,  then  get  out  your  camp-kettle 
and  make  tea.  A  couple  of  hard 
biscuits  and  a  bit  of  fried  pork  seem 
delicious  after  a  longish  day's  work 
— ^at  least  for  one's  first  day.  Our  tea, 
without  milk,  is  strong,  sweet,  and 
refreshing ;  then  pipes  out,  smoke, 
and  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  wo 
go  to  sleep  pretty  soon  after  tho 
Bun  goes  to  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  found  his  way 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  firs  we 
were  all  aatir  for  our  first  real  day 
in  tho  woods;  as  yet  we  had  only 
been  on  our  way  to  them.  Making 
np  our  fire,  we  soon  had  some  good 
t^,  pork  and  biscuit,  the  same  as 
for  our  dinner  the  evening  before, 
and  packing  our  loads  commenced 
our  journey.  Robert  carried  the 
canoe,  whilst  Frank,  Jolm  Home 
(our  second  guide),  and  I,  each  car- 
ried a  bundle  some  eighty  pounds  in 
weight.  This  might  be  no  great 
matter  on  a  hard  road,  but  in  the 
woods,  which  were  generally  swampy, 
with  here  and  there  a  fallen  tree 
across  our  path,  or  a  half-concealed 
rock  or  stump,  it  was  not  so  easy. 
However,  we  jogged  along  as  well 
as  we  could,  halting  every  hour  for 
a  draw  of  the  pipe,  from  eight  till 
four,  getting  over  some  ten  miles, 
when  we  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  an  apparently  impassable 
mass  of  timber.  It  was  what  is 
called  in    Canada  a    windfall,    or 


tho  track  of  a  tornado,  in  this  in- 
stjinco  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  extending  several  niiK.> 
on  either  side  of  our  line.  Every 
tree  was  levelled  with  the  grouii'i ; 
from  the  giant  pine  on  the  hill-si«lc 
to  the  tough  tamarack  of  the  swamp, 
none  had  been  able  to  \\ithj5iand  tlh* 
vast  j)ower  in  its  onward  jKith. 
All  intertwined  and  interlaced  tlR-y 
lay,  absolutely  forbidding  the  road. 
l\ob,  however,  knew  that  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  on  ran  a  little 
stream,  on  the  Ijanks  of  which  he 
proposed  to  camp  for  the  night ;  so 
leaving  our  loads  beliind  us,  ex- 
cepting a  blanket  each,  an<l  tho 
camp-kettle,  and  something  to  eat, 
we  set  to  work  with  tho  axes,  aiul 
by  cutting  here  and  turning  there, 
now  under  the  stem  of  one  pros- 
trate giant,  and  again  over  the  trunk 
of  another,  we  managed,  after  a 
couple  of  hours*  work,  to  get 
through  this  stockade  of  lie  Titans. 
Thoroughly  tired  we  were  when  tho 
murmur  of  the  stream  broke  on  ovir 
ears,  and  we  came  to  the  other  side 
of  the  windfall.  It  left  off  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun;  the  Storm 
King  had  cut  his  path  as  clearly  as 
a  mower  sweeps  down  the  gra^ 
Pulling  a  few  branches  of  the  fir, 
and  spreading  them  on  the  ground, 
we  were  only  too  glad  to  dispense 
with  tiie  trouble  of  raising  a  shelter. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  timber, 
and  so  with  a  fire  at  our  feet,  and  a 
glorious  deep-blue  sky  above  our 
heads,  our  pipes  and  blankets  en- 
couraging tne  drowsy  feeling,  wc 
dropped  off  hungrily  to  sleep;  for 
after  our  hard  day's  work  we  had 
been  oblig:ed  to  be  content  with  tea 
and  biscuits  for  dinner,  the  pork 
being  the  other  side  of  the  windfall, 
and  not  get-at-able  under  a  couple 
of  hours'  scramble.  I  suppose  hun- 
ger and  the  morning  cold  roused 
us  earlier  than  usual,  for  we  found 
ourselves  coaxing  the  embers  into  a 
blaze  by  dayli^t  and  were  afoot 
soon  after.  Our  first  job  was  to 
bring  the  canoe,  which  took  us  all 
to  manage,  ilirough  the  windfall; 
next  our  loads,  and  then  we  got 
some  breakfast,  packed  up  and 
crossed  the  stream,  and  finding  tho 
track  somewhat  firmer  on  the  other 
Bide,  pushed  on  and  reached  our 
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mtended\*groimd,  the  banks  of  the 
St  John,  before  noon.  Here,  to 
onr  sarprise,  we  fonnd  another 
canoe  drawn  up,  so  some  one  was 
about,  probably  a  Imnberman  in 
search  of  good  timber  for  next 
winter.  The  river  itself  looked 
black  and  deep,  ronning  through 
beds  of  alders,  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  which  moose  are  fond  of  feeding. 
After  repairing  damages  of  the 
transit  of  fourteen  miles  to  the  canoe, 
properly  called  a  '  portage,'  we 
launched  our  craft,  and  found  her 
tolerably  tight  Now  was,  her  turn 
to  carry  us  as  we  had  carried  her, 
so  off  we  went  to  look  for  good 
camping  ground.  We  found  what 
we  may  call  a  mansion  and  a '  shoot- 
ing-box' both  at  our  disposal,  ibe 
former  tenants  haying  '  gone  to 
town  for  the  season ;'  in  other  words^ 
a  deserted  lumberman's  log  hut, 
and  an  Indian  wigwam,  the  former 
grand,  imposing,  and  dirty;  the 
latter  light,  airy,  and  tolerably 
clean.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
poles  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  the 
ends  meeting  at  the  top  and  the 
intervals  fiUeid  ujp  with  oark  from 
&e  birch-trees.  On  this  we  decided 
as  long  as  the  weatiier  was  fine,  so 
leaving  Home  to  make  the  camp 
tidy,  unpack  and  get  out  some  food, 
we  started,  under  Bob's  guidance,  to 
look  for  a  moose.  Quietly  launch- 
ing the  canoe,  we  pushed  off,  pad- 
dling gently  down  the  river,  which 
consisted  of  a  series  of  great  S's  and 
little  s's,  round  the  bends  of  which 
we  hoped  quietly  to  steal  upon  our 
game.  Nobody  was  to  talk,  and 
sne^dng  or  coughmg  was  strictly 
forbidden.  Seated  in  the  bow,  all 
^es  and  ears,  what  should  I  see 
hdote  me,  standing  up  to  her 
shoulders  in  the  river,  cropping  an 
aider  bush,  but  a  fine  cow  moose  I 
Now  for  a  shot!  Visions  of  kidneys 
for  dinner—after  salt  pork  and  bis- 
coits  for  two  days  and  a  half— mar- 
row bones  and  a  steak,  floated  before 
nia  I  steadily  aimed  my 'gun  and 
— nuBsed  my  moose  1  '  Give  her  the 
other  barrel,'  shouts  jxwr  Frank, 
who  can't  fire  because  I  am  right  in 
front  of  him,  and  jumping  about  in 
A  bark  canoe,  or  leaning  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  more  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  means  duck  and  no 


green  peas  for  dinner;  and  so,  hope- 
lessly, despairingly,  I  let  her  have  it 
as  she  scrambled  up  the  bank  on 
the  other  side,  and  yet  the  wretched 
victim  got  away!  Poor  Frank! 
what  a  look  of  disgust,  pity,  and 
contempt  he  gave  me!  but  what 
were  his  feelings  to  mine  ?  To  imss 
an  animal  as  big  as  a  cow  at  sixty 
yards — oh!  riflemen  of  England, 
what  excuse  could  I  offer?  None; 
I  simply  ^veiled  abjectly  under 
the  withermg  scorn  of  my  com- 
panions. The  shot  and  the  shout 
being  sufficient  to  scare  any  moose 
witibdn  five  nules, '  slowly  and  sadly ' 
we  paddled  home  to  camp — ^a^ainst 
the  stream  this  time,  and  for  the 
third  day  had  Bali  pork  in  anticipa- 
tion. To  add  to  my  misery,  Frank 
declared  that  the  coats  of  his  sto- 
mach could  never  stand  such  a 
diet,  and  that,  like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  he  longed  for  fresh  meat  There 
was  no  butcher's  i^op  within  forty 
miles— a  snow  storm  had  come  on — 
the  wigwam  was  not  watertight — 
and  all  that  could  be  suggested  was 
that  they  were  very  creditable  cir- 
cumstances to  be  jolly  under ;  and 
that  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  emulate 
the  virtues  of  J&tk  Tapley  in  this 
respect  So  we  set  to  work  at  once. 
The  cook  reported  tliat  with  flour 
and  lard  and  water  he  could  make 
a  pancake.  This  was  cheering,  and 
he  was  desired  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  out  so  noble  an  idea. 
Again  he  had  made  some  soup  with 
peas,  rice,  pork,  and  onions,  which 
smelt  savory;  also  the  biscuite 
being  toasted  were  crisp ;  and  lastly, 
having  made  the  camp,  and  put  the 
soup  on  to  boil,  he  had  gone  down 
to  the  river,  and  with  a  piece  of 
pork  for  bait,  had  hooked  a  capital 
dish  of  trout!  Carefiilly  concealing 
the  feuct  of  having  all  these  delicacies 
in  store,  he  had  led  us  on  to  growl, 
to  give  us  a  practical  lesson  ux)on 
contentment  When  all  these  viands 
were  disposed  of,  and  washed  down 
with  good  tea,  we  felt  that,  after  all, 
the  circumstances  were  not  credit- 
able enough  for  Mark  Tapl^.  Then 
came  the  soothing  pipe,  and  as  we 
were  enjoying  it,  '  there  sounded  a 
step  (through  the  foliage  thick,'  and 
the  owner  of  the  canoe  we  had  fonnd 
made  lus  appearance. 
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Ho  was,  as  wo  su£pected,  a  loin- 
borman  who  had  como  up  from 
Fredericton  in  the  fall  of  flic  pre- 
vious year  for  ]>iiio,  had  built  the 
log  hut  wo  camo  upon  and  two  or 
three  others  down  the  river,  and 
was  going  to  sleep  in  the  nearest 
one,  wanting  us  to  join  him,  as  ho 
was  sure  we  should  1k)  badly  off  in 
the  snow.  However,  wo  preferred 
cold  and  fresh  air  to  the  smell  of 
the  abandoned  log  hut,  at  all  events 
till  ho  had  cleanal  it  out;  and  so 
after  a  glass  of  grog  we  parted, 
wishing  liim  luck  in  liis  trip  down 
to  Fredericton,  some  200  miles. 
He  had  a  lad  with  him,  and  expected 
to  do  the  distance  in  three  days, 
and  had  been  u])  arranging  a  lum- 
bering party  about  the  same  ground 
for  the  coming  season. 

Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had 
Ix^en  fine,  but  as  a  cliangc  was  evi- 
dently threatening,  we  decided  next 
morning  upon  cleansing  and  fumi- 
gating tlie  old  luml)ennau's  hut,  and 
making  it  our  head-quarters.  We 
soon  cleared  out  everything  of  a 
fusty  natiu'o,  and  laying  fresh  fir 
branches,  and  hghting  a  good  fire 
in  the  stove,  we  soon  made  tlio 
'  mansion '  habitable. 

The  Indian  summer,  that  beauti- 
ful time  of  the  year,  is  generally 
preceded  by  rough  weather,  and  wo 
had  imfortunately  started  just  as  it 
might  be  expected ;  so  we  made  up 
our  minds  for  a  week  at  least  of  it. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  continuous ; 
and  though  affording  little  prospect 
of  finding  moose  in  their  favourite 
liaunts,  we  wore  at  no  loss  for 
amusement 

We  were  joined  at  the  log  hut  by 
another  himter  of  rather  a  jealous 
turn,  who  would  not  go  out  except 
alone,  having  always  some  excuso 
ready  to  urge  against  company. 
Our  companions  knew  him  well 
enough,  and  had  heard  him  speak 
of  a  lake  with  some  beaver  on  it 
that  he  had  discovered,  and  we  sus- 
pected that  his  visits  were  to  see 
if  they  had  been  touched.  He  had 
no  traps  with  him,  and  therefore 
had  not  come  to  take  them.  If  they 
were  unmolested  it  would  be  eafiier 
for  him  to  do  it  in  winter. 

One  morning  he  had  started  with 
his  canoe  after  we  had  gone  oal^azid 


retuinod  lato  at  night,  saymg  he 
hod  hidden  it,  and  was  going  to 
leave  the  woods  early  next  morning, 
as  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  stay; 
accordingly  he  started  by  dayhght, 
so  as  to  get  over  the  thirty  nules  to 
the  settlements  in  the  day.  We, 
lieing  possessed  of  the  bump  of  curi- 
osity, determined  to  find  out  our 
friend  Ned's  beavers,  if  they  existed ; 
so  after  break&st  wo  made  a  cast 
round  the  camp,  and  came  upon  liis 
trail  where  he  had  evidently  passc^l 
with  a  canoe :  the  print  in  the  soft 
moss  was  heavy,  and  twigs  bad 
lx}on  broken  here  and  there  by  tlie 
canoe  on  his  shoulder.  Of  conrso 
I7nca8  and  Chingachgook,  Le  Benard 
Subtil  and  Hawkeye  presented  them- 
selves to  our  minds;  and,  in  &et. 
wo  found  that  following  a  trail  iii 
the  woods  was  much  easier  than 
tracking  a  thief  in  the  clearings. 
Where  no  human  foot  had  pasml 
but  that  of  the  one  we  were  in 
search  of,  the  least  print  on  the 
moss,  scrape  against  a  tree,  or  twig 
displaced  or  broken,  was  enough  to 
guide  even  our  inexperienced  eyes 
— and  how  much  more  would  they 
be  to  one  trained  to  the  habit?— so 
that  we  could;  believe  now  some 
of  Cooper's  tracking  stories,  which 
seemed  before  almost  incredible. 
For  four  miles  we  careMly  fol- 
lowed our  traitorous  friend's  trail, 
found  his  canoe  cunningly  hidden, 
and,  a  few  hundred  yards  farther 
on,  the  lake.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lake  were  two  mounds  of  sticks  and 
mud,  looking  exactly  like  the  top8 
of  a  couple  of  hayricks  in  a  flood: 
these  were  the  beaver-lodges,  and 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  a  small 
stream  carried  ofif  its  waters,  was 
dammed  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
insure  enough  water  for  these  'cuto 
little  creatures  in  the  dry  season. 

After  reading  so  many  accounts 
of  the  beaver,  its  habito,  and  it^ 
gradual  extinction  in  Canada,  we 
considered  ourselves  most  fortunate 
to  have  found  a  colony  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  see  the  timber  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh  cut  by  them  as 
cleanly  as  with  an  axe  to  fonn  their 
dam— itself  a  lai^o  and  soUd  stroc- 
tura 

It  was,  however,  a  cold,  wet  day 
— xainy  and  snowy,  and  no  beayer 
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tiiemflalY68  woe  visible.  We  found 
pM^  of  '  sign/  and  also  mooee 
taokB ;  but  as  the  ground  about  the 
kke  was  low  and  swampj,  we  did 
not  care  to  change  from  our  camp. 
Betoning,  we  shot  one  of  the  tree 
puiridges  common  in  Canada:  it 
va8  a  &ie  cock  bird,  sitting  with  his 
tail  outspread,  and  looking  like  a 
turkey  in  miniature.  As  we  had 
not  any  finesh  meat  except  fish,  as 
the  Irishman  said,  he  was  quickly 
placked  and  popped  into  the  soup. 
The  eyening  now  gave  promise  of 
ikir  weather,  which  cheered  us  all 
up,  as  we  were  getting  rather  down 
in  the  mouth  at  our  want  of  luck. 
Old  Home  got  quite  excited,  and 
when  the  one  cupM  of  grog  allowed 
to  each  siter  supper  had  gone  round, 
Tolmite^ed  us  a  song  on  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  As  it  was  rather  long- 
winded  I  will  only  give  the  last 
TOEse,  just  to  show  we  were  in  good 
loyal  company : — 

'  Socoeai  to  Qaeen  Tletorlal 

Long  nuiy  dw  rale  and  reign ; 
likewise  onto  Dokc  WeUingtoo, 

TbAt  noble  Mn  of  Erin  I 
Two  years  he  added  to  onr  time. 

With  pay  and  pension  too ; 
For  ages  long  we  shall  be  caUed 

The  sons  of  Waterloo  T 

The  rhyme  of  'reign 'and 'Erin' 
xeqnires  an  Irish  tongue  tipped  with 
a  drop  of  the  *  cratur '  to  roll  it  out 
properly.  However,  it  was  suocess- 
ml,  especially  in  sending  Frank  to 
sleep— either  that  or  the  supper, 
which  his  impaired  digestion  seemed 
to  appreciate.  The  next  morning, 
as  was  our  custom,  we  went  to  the 
riTor  side  for  a  good  wash:  going 
coreMly  down  &e  bank,  slippery 
with  the  fiost,  my  legs  appear  to 
haye  quanelled  with  my  body,  and, 
sliding  away  from  under  me,  I 
found  myself  sounding  the  depth 
<tf  the  St  John's  Biver  near  its 
source,  ^duoh,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
F.E.GJS.,  I  may  as  well  state  I 
found  to  be  4i^  feet  It  is  rather 
a  bore,  witii  only  one  suit  and  a 
half  of  clothes  in  the  woods,  to  get 
a  regular  ducking,  as  there  is  no 
kitchki  fire  to  dry  them.  How- 
ever, the  morning  was  too  fine  to 
stop,  so  we  trustei  tiiey  would  dry 
on,  or,  at  all  events,  they  would 
have  a  chance  in  the  evening,  and 


we  quickly  started.  The  weather 
was  glorious:  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water;  every  branch,  every  twig, 
nay)  every  leaf,  refledied  as  clearly 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  as  we  slowly 
paddled  along.  It  was,  however, 
rather  too  cold  for  moose:  the  frost 
had  been  a  sluurp  one ;  and  in  one 
or  two  places  we  saw, the  track  of 
moose  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
One  had  tried  a  bath,  but  the  ice  at 
the  edge  had  turned  him,  and  again 
we  returned  mooseless.  Frank,  how- 
ever, shot  a  mink,  a  small  animal  of 
the  marten  tribe,  but  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  rivers,  as  it  chiefly  lives  on 
fish.  This  was  destined  to  be  his 
only  trophy,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  next  day  for  Quebec,  taking 
old  Home  with  him  as  guide,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  tiie  West 
India  mail  from  New  York.  He 
kindly  forgave  me  for  mistdng  the 
moose,  and  declared  he  had  enjoyed 
himself  in  spite  of  bad  sport,  and 
that  his  organs  were  immensely 
benefited!  I  found,  however,  on 
my  return  that  he  had  circulated  a 
base  fabrication — ^that  the  moose  I 
had  missed  was  only  fifteen  yards  off. 
I  attribute  this  to  an  over-indulgence 
in  Mrs.  Bob's  potato-cakes,  as  he 
returned,  bringing  on  his  old  com- 
plaint again.  Left  to  ourselves. 
Bob  and  I  agreed  to  change  our 
ground;  so,  packing  up  our  tiaps, 
we  pulled  some  twenty  miles  down 
stream,  seeing  plenty  of  '  sign,'  but 
no  moose,  and  camped  for  the  night 
in  an  old  wigwam  made  of  heavy 
split  timber,  which  in  the  night 
come  down  by  the  run  as  we  snored 
beneath,  and  made  us  imagine  our- 
selves violently  assaulted  by  the 
original  owners.  However,  we  both 
began  to  laugh  at  each  other's  asto- 
niiSunent  as  we  sat  rubbing  our^ 
selves  amid  the  ruins ;  and  takmg  the 
opportunity  to  freshen  up  the  fire, 
rebuilt  our  camp,  and  slept  peace- 
ably till  daylight. 

JSn  rouU  again,  and  again  no 
luck.  There  was  no  standing  this. 
I  should  go  back  worse  than  empty- 
handed,  with  nothing  to  show  or  say 
except  that  I  had  missed  the  only 
chance  I  got    I  grew  desperate. 

'  We  must  do  somethmg.  Bob. 
Suppose  we  start  for  Fredericton, 
and  say  we  have  been  travelling,  not 
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shooting ;  it's  not  two  hundred  miles 
from  here,  and  the  only  bad  i)laco  is 
the  big  Falls:  what  do  you  sivyV' 

'  I'll  go  anywheres  ye  like,  sir/ 
was  Bob's  ready  response. 

'  Then  pack  up,  and  off,  for  we 
have  only  three  days'  grub  left.'  And 
off  we  soon  were. . 

But  Thommo  propose,  et  Dieu 
dispose.'  As  we  were  running  a 
bit  of  shallow  water  wo  struck  a 
rock,  and  knocked  a  hole  as  big  as 
my  head  in  our  bark  canoe!  She 
began  to  fill,  and  wo  had  to  jump 
out  smartly  into  the  rapid,  and  drag 
her  ashore;  fortunately  it  was  not 
deep,  and  we  got  her  up  the  bank 
without  losing  anything.  Here  we 
were,  then,  about  forty  miles  down 
the  river,  with  a  hole  in  our  gallant 
Ixirk  with  which  we  saw  at  once  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  a 
wide  and  deep  river,  as  the  St. 
John's  soon  becomes,  and  just  grub 
enough  left  to  get  us  back  to  the  clear- 
ings, if  we  worked  hard  up  stream 
and  over  tho  '  iwrtage,'  in  three 
days.  There  was  no  starvation  in 
the  case,  of  course,  with  trout  in 
the  river  and  partridges  in  the 
woods,  but  just  enough  chance 
about  one's  dinner  to  give  you  a 
keener  appetite  than  usual. 

The  first  thing  was  to  mend  the 
canoe.  The  pork  sack  furnished  a 
stout,  greasy  bit  of  canvas,  a  strip 
of  bark  the  string,  and  we  soon 
tacked  the  patch  over  tho  hole. 
There  were  plenty  of  firs  which 
gave  us  gum,  and,  mixing  this  with 
resin,  we  warmed  it  in  tiie  frying- 
pan,  and,  applying  it  over  all,  made 
a  tolerable  job — not  exactly  water- 
tight (in  fact,  she  could  never  boast 
of  this),  but  pretty  nearly  so. 
Having  accomplished  our  task,  we 
produced  the  remains  of  the  whisky 
and  pork,  fried  half  the  latter,  and, 
with  a  biscuit,  made  a  capital  lunch 
— I  always  found  it  a  good  thing  to 
eat  if  I  got  a  ducking—and  then 
devoting  a  glass  each  to  an  earnest 
invocation  to '  luck,'  packed  up,  and 
again  launched  forth  once  more 
against  the  stream. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  days 
of  the  Indian  summer  so  often  de- 
scribed, but  never  realized  till  seen, 
and  then  not  fidly  appreciated  un- 
less in  the  woods.    No  breath  of  air 


stirs  tho  highest  tree  top  or  ruffles 
the  tiniest  wave.  A  crimson  sun 
seems  to  peer  through  tlie  deep 
blue  haze;  a  stillness  pervades  all 
nature,  such  as  in  the  tropics  would 
forcboclo  hurricane  or  earthquake, 
but  hero  it  is  unaccompam'ed  by 
the  close,  confined  atmosphere  which 
renders  the  beauty  of  the  scone  there 
so  unenjoyable.  Here  the  air  is 
pure,  refreshing,  and  invigorating; 
and  yet,  withal,  the  intense  repose  of 
nature  seems  to  overcome  you,  and 
to  woo  you  to  a  contemplation  of  her 
autumn  charms,  rather  than  to 

'Now,   sir!— now,   sir!      Shoot! 
Bad  luck  to  them,  they're  off!' 

Fancy  being  aroused  out  of  one's 
poetrj'  by  sounds  like  these !  but  I 
was,  to  behold,  as  we  passed  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  river,  two  moose, 
seduced  by  this  very  beauty  I  was 
almost  dreaming  of,  to  take  a  last 
bath  for  the  season.  Now  my  rifle, 
which  was  lying  across  my  knees, 
had  a  compound  patent  safety  dodge 
to  prevent  its  going  off  by  accident ; 
and  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  I 
forgot  it  So  I  tugged  away  at  the 
trigger,  whilst  Rob  raved  away  at 
my  slowness:  it  woiddu't  go!  By 
this  time  the  moose — no  doubt  sur* 
prised,  too — had  recovered,  turned 
round,  and  were  just  disappearing 
in  the  woods,  when  I  got  my  patent 
safety  all  right,  and  dropped  the 
hindmost  in  her  tracks !  At  last  I 
was  rewarded  for  my  trouble;  but 
how  nearly  that  Indiui  summer's 
day-dream  had  made  me  lose  her! 
I  shan't  try  to  finish  it,  for,  as  I 
said  before,  you  can't  appreciate  the 
charms  I  was  trying  to  describe, 
unless  you  go  to  the  woods  of 
Canada,  so  I  should  be  only  lodng 
time.  Perhaps  we  didn't  take  all 
the  tit-bits  for  supper  that  evening ; 
but  I  know  we  did  take  the  kidneys 
and  marrow-bones,  the  skin  and 
the  moufile,  or  nose,  which  is  the 
rarest  delicacy  of  the  moose,  and 
went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

As  good  luck — whom  you  may 
remember  we  invoked  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  canoe  disaster— would 
have  it,  another  lumberman's  hut 
was  within  a  couple  of  miles.  We 
had  stopped  and  taken  a  look  at  it 
as  we  came  down,  and  now  remem- 
bered a  barrel  of  rookHsalt  wa«  left 
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in  it,  which  we  determined  to  appro- 
priate, and  salt  down  the  mooea  It 
always  seemed  to  me  sad  waste  to 
leave  hundredweights  of  good  meat 
in  ihe  woods,  and  I  was  therefore 
Teiy  glad  when  Bob  proposed  to  cnt 
all  t^  meat  off  the  bones,  and,  by 
placing  a  good  layer  of  salt  between 
each  of  meat,  try  to  keep  it  till  snow 
on  the  gronnd  wonld  enable  him  to 
fetch  it  home  easily.  The  next  day 
we  accordingly  carried  ont  onr  plans, 
salted  our  moose,  and  hid  it  '  oon- 
vanient '  to  onr  first  camping-ground 
on  the  Si  John's. 

And  now,  having  been  nearly 
three  weeks  away,  and  killed  a 
moose,  I  began  to  think  of  returning. 
Splendid  days,  and,  if  possible,  love- 
lier moonlight  nights,  are  all  very 
well,  but  you  know  '  toujours  per- 
diiz'  is  somewhat  satiating;  and, 
besides,  I  had  made  a  kind  of  pro- 
mise to  a  certain  individual  not  to 
be  away  so  very  long ;  and  I  thought, 
too,  that  if  she  found  I  preferred 
natore,  moose,  and  Rob  to  her,  now, 
I  might  at  some  future  time  be 
turned  over  to  them  altogether ;  and 
that  when  I  wanted  a  valse  or  galop, 
I  might  be  told  to  go  to-— the 
woods.  So  we  packed  up  and  went, 
first  hiding  our  canoe,  in  the  event  of 
another  trip.  I  never  went  again, 
bat  ho])e  someone  got  the  benefit  of 
onr  leaky  old  bark.  Making  a  long 
march  of  it,  we  got  over  some  twenty- 
five  miles,  wnich  is  hard  work 
through  the  woods,  especially  carry- 
ing a  fair  load,  and  roused  up  Mn. 
Bob  to  give  us  supper  just  as  she 
was  in  her  first  dream  of  her  loving 
husband. 

Bob  found  household  cares  re- 
quiring his  immediate  attention; 
and  I  was  rather  done  up  with  the 
long  march :  so,  instead  of  being  off 
at  daylight  for  Quebec,  I  took  it 
easy,  and  went  out  partridge-shoot- 
ing next  day.  It  seems  strange  to 
shoot  partridges  in  trees;  but  such 
is  the  case  here.  A  dog  is  used  to 
find  and  put  the  bird  up,  when  he 
immediately  files  to  a  tree,  xmder 
which  the  dog,  if  he  be  a  good  one, 
stops  and  barks  till  his  master  comes 
and  shoots  the  bird:  just  a  little 
better  than  rook-shooting  if  you  use 
a  rifle ;  but  some  shoot  for  the  '  pot,' 
as  I  did  in  the  woods,  when  I  was 


hungry  and  knocked  them  over  with 
shot.  Getting  a  few  brace  of  birds^ 
my  moose  moufl9e,  skin,  and  hoofed 
I  said  good-bye  to  bright  little 
Mrs.  Hob,  and  with  many  a  diake  of 
the  hand  from  my  newly-made 
friends,  especially  old  John  Home, 
and  promising  to  send  Bob  back  as 
soon  as  i)OBsible,  we  set  off  in  his 
spring  cart  for  Quebec  by  daylight 
next  morning.  Stopping  at  'the 
Store'  and  Post-office  about  seven, 
the  proprietor  kindly  offered  me 
about  a  gill  of  mm,  which  he  caUed 
his  morning  bitter,  and  highly  re- 
conunended  as  a  tonic.  Declining 
his  kind  offer,  we  pushed  on,  the 
roads  being  in  rather  better  order 
than  coming  up,  avoided  our  cos- 
mox)olitan  friend,  and  put  up  at  the 
ubiquitous  sign,  '  Tne  Half-way 
House,'  for  dimier ;  then  on  again ; 
and  after  a  drive  of  thirteen  hours 
the  little  Canadian  horse  brotted  into 
Point  Levi,  as  if  nearly  fifty  miles, 
with  a  heavy  load  and  only  middling 
roads— not  to  say  bad  in  some 
places — was  quite  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  was  not  long  in  transferring 
myself  to  the  ferry-boat,  and  soon 
was  back  again  in  the  grim  old 
citadel  of  Quebec. 

'  Who  missed  the  moose  ?'  was  the 
first  query ;  'Who  won  tiie  race  ?' 
I  responded;  and  so,  by  carefully 
asking  question  for  question,  and 
hearing  all  about  the  great  victoiy 
and  the  finest  race  ever  run  before,  I 
told  my  own  tale.  I  gained  time  for 
supper,  and  over  that  comforting 
meal  forgot  my  disasters,  and  ex- 
patiated only  on  my  luck.  The 
arrival  next  morning  of  Bob  and  the 
moose-skin  nearly  diB][V3lled  all  doubts 
of  my  success;  and  I  may  say  they 
were  totally  removed  when  the 
mouffie  made  its  appearance  as  one 
of  the  side  dishes  that  evenine:. 

P.  L. 

NoTB.— For  the  benefit  of  any  noder  likely  to 
tiy  the  woods  in  Canada,  1  may  say  that  he  can 
find  no  better  guides  abont  the  head  waters  of 
the  St.  John  thui  the  Bagly  brothers  at  Standon 
up  the  Etdiemin.  I  started  a  month  too  late; 
the  weather  was  too  oold  for  moose  to  be  In  the 
rivers  or  lakes,  and  It  is  impossible  at  that  time 
of  the  year  to  get  at  them  on  foot ;  bat  the  Im- 
mense number  of  tracks  In  every  direction  showed 
their  presence  in  abundance.  My  expenses.  In- 
cluding the  Journey  fh)m  and  to  Quebec,  were 
about  three  dollars  a  day.  A  subsequent  trip  In 
winter  quite  Justified  my  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  moose :  we  killed  seven  in  ten  days. 


TEE  LONG   VACATION. 

LOXG  vacation— those  are  vrords  of  very 
pleasant  import,  where  they  have  any  im- 
port at  all.    But  to  great  flakes  of  even 
the  well-lo-do  part  of  the  community  they 
are  without  any  practical  meaning.    Tli'e 
long  vacation,  in  its  narrowest  BeOEe,  is 
thu  period   of  time  extending  generally 
from  about  the  first  week  in  August  to 
the  first  week  in  November,  during  whicl: 
the  I(aw  Courts  are  Bhut.    In  another  seneo 
it  enibracett  a  rather  longer  interval,  that 
is  from  the  middle  of  June  lo  tbo  middle 
of  October,  which  is  the  University  lone 
vacation.       But  those  ciasees  of  persous 
who  are  directly  affected  by  these  arran^i'- 
ments  conatitote  hot  a  small  fraction  of 
cither  London  Society  or  English  Society. 
Tho  lawyers,  indeed,  are  not  a  clas-s  of 
men  who  allow  their  lights  to  lie  nndtr 
a  bushel,  and  wliat  t^cy  want  in  numbers  they  may  be  held  almost  to 
mnite  up  for  in  talk,  activity,  and  general  noise.    StiU  they  are,  compara- 
tively, a  small  clas8.    But  then,  as  this  is  likewise  tho  period  during  whiclj 
that  section  of  the  fashionable  world  which  doesn't  shoot  partridges  devotes 
itself  to  the  amusements  of  watering-places,  foreign  or  domestic,  as  the  cast> 
maybe,  a  great  Euml)cr  of  people  who  have  no  more  reason  for  goingoutof 
town  in  September  and  October  than  in  June  or  July,  still  love  to  follow 
the  fashion,  and  swell  the  aggregate  of  those,  the  period  of  whose  holiday  is 
co-eitonsivo  with  tho  long  vacation.    Bnt  even  when  we  have  allowed  for 
all  these  various  tribes,  who  for  ono  reason  or  other  seek  their  relaxa- 
tion in  tho  autumn,  there  still  remains  behind  the  immense  mass  of  'tho 
people  in  general,'  who  either  take  it  just  when  they  can  get  it,  or  who 
obooEO  for  preference  the  full  sommer  montiis  for  their  country  excnrsiont. 
For  all  these  the  term  '  long  vacation'  is  meaningless.    Vou  hear  of  men 
and  families  going  off  to  tho  sea-side  in  the  dog-d^a,  which  though  it  «f"w< 
a  rational  proceeding,  cannot  of  course  really  be  so :  and  you  meet  them  just 
returned,  about  the  streets,  towards  the  Isat  week  of  August,  browD, 
healthy,  and  cheerful,  and  not  in  the  least  in  low  spirits  at  their  degraded 
condition  and  dismal  prospects.    However,  wo  havo  nothing  to  do  Joet 
now  witli  low  people  of  thia  kind.    Let  us  leave  them  to  their  antiunn 
in  town ;  and  let  us  hope  they  will  patronise  thoee  unhappy  manager! 
of  theatres  who  announce  that  tbey  intend  to  re-open  with  a  surprisingly 
strong  cast  on  tie  '  first  of  September' — ugh! 

Well — the  question  arises  in  all  men  of  well-regulated  minds  and  proper 
habits  about  the  beginning  of  August,  what  are  they  to  do  this  year?  There 
are  of  coarse  a  certain  class  of  men,  and  in  many  respects,  moBt  fortunate 
men  they  are,  for  whom  the  question  is  already  answered.  They  go  home 
To  hall,  or  grange,  or  parsonage,  or  quiet  country  towns,  or  what  not, 
away  go  the  sons  of  squires,  and  rectors,  and  bonkers,  and  solieitore,  and 
country  doctors,  who  are  at  the  bar  or  in  any  other  line  of  life  which  re- 
cognizee the  long  vacation,  there  to  ride  and  ramble,  and  fish,  and  shoot, 
and  picnic,  and  dance,  and  flirt  for  three  debghtful  months,  retommg  to 
town  usually  in  a  more  sentimental  frame  of  mind  than  tjiey  left  it  in. 
Such  men  very  wisely  regard  tho  long  vacation  as  an  opportonily  for  com- 
bining pleasure  with  economy,  so  that  their  quarter'G  allowauoe  which  blla  in 
at  Michaelmas,  or  the  fees  which  they  hope  will  be  paid  up  on  their  return 
to  town,  may  be  made  available  for  the  settlement  of  sundry  small  outstand- 
ing Bccoonte  which  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  Greenwich,  Bichmond,  aitd 
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tjie  opoa  did  not  pennit  of  their 
liqui&tmg  before  weir  departoie 
6omLondoiL  Good  luck  to  all  such, 
llay  their  goyenxors  live  long  I  and 
thair  divid^da  never  be  leesT    But 
in  the  oase  of  man  differently  sitiiated^ 
the  aforesaid  question  arises,  where 
shall  they  go?    Any  time  between 
the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle 
of  August  this  is  snre  to  be  a  lead- 
ing topic  of  oonversation  in  the  club 
smokmg-room,  at  the  Stmday  break- 
&Bt>table,  or  nnder  whatever  other 
Ginmmstances  men  do  most  freely 
imbatton  either  their  minds  or  their 
^niistooats.    Jack  is  for  Switzerland, 
Bob  is  for  Baden,  Dick  is  for  Algeria, 
Tom  has  got  on  invitation  to  the 
inoQis,  and  wiU  circuit  be  over  in 
time  for  him  to  get  there  by  the 
1 2th  ?    Biggs  has  a  hankering  after 
Scarborough,  where  he  rather  ex- 
pects to  meet  his  partner  at  the  last 
hall;  and  you  know  he  can  do  his 
quarterly  article  there  just  as  well 
as  in  chambers — of  course.    James, 
a  loose  and  lavish  character,  thinks 
of  taking  a  little  fishing  or  shooting 
for  himself,  with  a  cottage.    And  so 
the  schemes  go  round.    Preparation 
and  anticipation  are  half  the  fun  of 
all  holidays,  and  the  present  writer, 
who  is  partial  to  shooting,  though 
he  does  not  take  cottages,  and  has 
no  'nussus,'  can  safely  say  that 
greasing  his  boots,  laying  in  his 
powder  and  shot,  buying  his  cer- 
tificate, and  talking  about   these 
things  to  his  friends,  form  a  large 
element  in  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  that  sport    Well—each  man's 
path  is  clearly  chalked  out  at  last, 
and  then  comes  the  start    I  like 
watching  a  man  packing  up  and 
making  ready;   and  I  like  seeing 
him  off,  and  tiding  a  parting  liquor 
with  him  at  the  railway  station  or 
on  board  the  steamer.     The  last 
time  I  did  so  was  on  board  the 
Boulogne  steamer  at  London  Bridge. 
I  left  the  tavern  with  my  friend, 
Patrick  Bogue,  Esq.,  M.  A.  C,  of  the 
Temple,  about  ii  pjn.,  who  was 
bound  on  a  mountameering  excur- 
sion.   I  accompanied  him  to  his 
chambers,  where  in  an  exceedingly 
short  space  of  time  he  had  divested 
himself  of  all  semblance  of  a  decent 
London  gentieman,  and  was  ready 
to  march  out  of  the  Whitefriarsgate 


in  a  costume  compounded  of  one- 
third  of  an  omnibus-conductor's,  one- 
third  of  a  gamekeeper's,  and  one- 
third  of  a  tramp's.  With  a  huge 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  an  alpen- 
stock in  his  hand,  he  trudged 
manfidly  along  Tluunes  Street,  I 
striding  bv  his  side,  until  we  got 
on  boajDd  the  boat  It  was  a  lovely 
night,  and  as  the  people  lay  sleep- 
ing about  on  deck  in  rather  a  dim 
light,  covered  up  with  what  looked 
like  tarpaulins,  I  nearly  sat  down 
upon  one  or  two  gentlemen  and 
ladies  at  the  imminent  risk  of  suffo- 
cating them,  or  niaking  their  noses 
bleed.  We  had  some  brandy-and- 
water;  and  aoout  two  o'clock  the 
boat  sheered  off,  and  away  went 
Paddy,  wreaths  of  smoke  curling 
round  his  wide-awake  and  shiny  red 
face  as  we  lost  sight  of  him. 

English  tourists  scatter  a  good 
deal  in  the  long  vacation ;  but  of 
those  who  go  abroad,  the  Khine 

Erobably  draws  the  greatest  num- 
er.  Everybody  knows  all  about 
the  Bhine.  The  long  vacation  iii 
Ehineland  is  as  fiuniliar  to  the 
British  public  as  the  long  vacation 
at  the  Lakes.  Even  the  least  tra- 
velled among  the  readers  of  '  Lon- 
don Society'  wUl,  probably,  have 
seen  once  the  Conversation  Haus, 
the  tables,  and  the  pretty  walks  and 
drives  at  Baden-Baden:  the  castie 
at  Heidelberg,  the  walls  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  at  Coblentz,  and  the 
Ch&teau  B'Eke  up  among  tiie  lovely 
wooded  hills  at  the  back  of  the 
Moselle:  will  have  dined  on  board 
the  Rhine  steamers,  and  drunk  the 
good  wine  at  Bingen.  But  we 
might  go  on  for  ever  enumerating 
special  points  like  these.  The  Bhine 
laa  been  done :  and  pleasant  as  its 
waters  are  we  shall  not  linger  on  its 
banks.  The  present  writer  reached 
it  by  way  of  Treves,  and  so  down 
the  Moselle  by  steamer  to  Ck>blentz. 
As  a  railway,  we  believe,  is  now 
open  from  Luxembourg  to  Treves, 
and  as  Treves  is  a  fine  old  Bo- 
man  city  which  well  repays  a  visit, 
that  route  is  strongly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  most  exciting  trip,  to  the 
imagination  at  least,  of  a  man  about 
to  taste  the  long  vacation,  is  de- 
scribed  in    Mr.   Ormsby's   recent 
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work  called  'Vacation  Gambles  in 
Algeria/  To  live  with  real  Arabs 
in  a  real  desert,  to  go  out  shooting 
real  lions— not  indeed  that  ho  ever 
shot  one — and  to  be  '  a  child  of  free- 
dom and  a  child  of  nature '  to  the 
extent  that,  as  it  seems,  a  man  may 
bo  in  this  agreeable  region,  is  a 
brightly  tempting  programme  to 
the  regular  London  man,  if  he  have 
but  a  little  pluck  and  muscle.  The 
risk  which  you  run  of  being  mur- 
dered does  not  appear  to  be  greater 
than  it  is  in  an  Italian  valley  or  an 
English  railroad:  while  the  dan- 
ger of  being  crunched  and  mumbled 
by  wild  l^easts,  though  dilVerent  in 
kind,  is  not  worse  in  degree  than 
the  danger  you  incur  by  shooting  in 
company  with  strangers  at  the  in- 
offensive game  of  those  islands.  A 
fro  for  the  Rhine  and  Rhine  cup 
base !  I  talk  of  Africa  and  savage 
joys.  Your  regular  long-vacation 
man  seldom  gets  so  far  as  Egypt 
and  round  the  coast  of  Syria.  But 
if  we  could,  every  now  and  then,  get 
a  jubilee  year,  in  which  no  work  was 
done,  and  the  pay  not  stopped,  I 
would  go  right  round  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Morocco  back  to 
Gibraltar,  taking  in  (Constantinople, 
Greece,  all  the  Islands,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France,  and  Spain  in 
one  glorious  circuit.  However, 
Mr.  Ormsby  tells  us  that  a  man 
can  dine  in  London  on  Monday,  and 
Ix)  in  a  position  to  furnish  dinner  to 
a  lion  on  the  following  Friday  in 
Algeria,  so  that  our  Temple  friends 
who  care  for  '  big  game '  may  really 
think  seriously  about  the  matter. 
Of  other  game,  woodcocks,  snipe, 
and  red-legged  partridges  are  sure 
to  be  abundant. 

The  Bhino  and  the  Sahara  repre- 
sent the  two  extreme  poles  of  life 
between  which  the  British  bar  fluc- 
tuates during  the  longj  vacation  if 
it  seeks  its  recreation  abroad,  as  a 
Devonshire  watering-place  and  a 
Scotch  moor  may  be  held  to  do  for 
those  who  seek  it  at  home.  Between 
these  two  extremes  are  many  grades 
and  varieties.  But  it  boots  not  to 
dwell  upon  them  all.  We  have 
had  a  birdseye  view  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Let  us  now  take  the 
same  kind  of  survey  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  all  the 
regular  places— Tenby,  Llandudno, 
\V(»ymouth,  Sidmouth,  Worthing, 
Hastings,  Folkestone,  Dover,  Wal- 
mer,  Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  Mar- 
gate, Lowestoft,  Cromer,  Skegness, 
Whitby,  Scarborough — the  British 
bar  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  glorj-  of 
dhJidhilU ;  when,  like  Sir  Robert 
Waljwle,  wutiitis  mutandis,  they 

'  Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  fee,' 

They  may  be  seen  at  Killamey  and 
Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  Scillies,  at  Windermere  and 
Ullswater,  on  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Jersey,  Gueni- 
soy,  Aldemey  and  Sark.  Certainly 
the  pleasantest  way  of  spending  the 
long  vacation  in  England,  if  a  man 
is  loft  to  his  own  resources,  is  to 
ramble  about  from  one  of  the^ 
places  to  another,  according  as  his 
fancy  leads  him.  Each  and  all  have 
their  charms;  and  it  is  easy  to 
combine  a  good  deal  of  real  hanl 
XMjdestrianism,  vnth  a  good  deal  of 
easy  sea-side  lounging,  bathing,  and 
billiard-playing.  There  is  no  oc- 
cafiion  to  describe  life  at  an  English 
watering-place  any  more  than  life 
at  a  German  one.  There  is  tbo 
early  walk  down  to  the  sands,  and 
plunge  into  the  sea  before  brea^ast : 
there  is  the  voracious  meal  of  fish 
flesh  and  fowl :  the  boa  constrictor- 
like  torpor  which  succeeds  it ;  while 
you  smoke  lazily  and  look  from 
your  windows  upon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  still  blue  sea,  dotted  with 
a  few  sails,  which  stretches  away 
outside  the  harbour:  there  is  the 
noon-day  lounge  upon  the  sands, 
where  you  sit  on  chairs  and  read 
newspapers,  while  theaffcer-breakiast 
bathers,  ladies  and  all,  are  going 
through  their  watery  gymnastics: 
there  is  luncheon  between  one  and 
two :  there  is  riding,  driving,  walk- 
ing, or  sailing,  till  six :  there  is  a 
famous  dinner,  unless  intercepted 
by  a  pic-nic ;  after  which  you  seek 
the  pier,  or  the  cliff,  or  the  library, 
or  the  assembly-room,  or  the  theatre, 
or  the  parade,  or  what  not,  where 
you  again  may  be  with  your  feliow- 
creatures  till  ten  o'clock  or  so, 
listening  to  the  unseen  splash  of 
the  waves  upon  tho  dark  shore :  or 
gazing  dreamily  over  the  moonlit 
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sea,  and  beooming  xomantio.  Then 
yon  go  to  bed,  and  the  next  day 
ponue  the  same  round.  Yonr 
nealth  is  splendid,  yonr  spiritB  high, 
your  cares  none.  And  after  a  fort- 
night of  such  Ufe,  when  you  begin 
to  want  a  change,  knapsack  on 
back,  set  off  across  Ihe  hills  to  some 
other  ooTer  lying  forty  or  fifty  miles 
distant;  and  be  snre  to  take  the 
bridle-roads,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  towns  and  sticking  to 
&e  sleepy  old  Tillages — 

*  Deep  boaomed,  bappy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns. 
And  boweiy  hollows  crossed  with  sammer  sea.' 

So  nniversal  has  this  kind  of  thing 
become  now,  that  the  long  yacation 
has  produced  within  the  last  few 
years  qnite  a  literature  of  its  own. 
This  greater  physical  actiyity 
among  the  educated  classes  may  be 
TBriouflly  explained.  A  hosier  the 
other  day,  whose  doings  in  the  way 
of  flannel  shirts,  combs,  wool  socks, 
and  so  on,  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  moTement  party,  attributed 
it  all  to  the  volunteers.  *  Afore 
that  time,  sir,'  he  said  to  me, '  gents 
used  to  lazy  about  shocking.'  This 
worthy  fellow's  hypothesis  unluckily 
will  not  hold  water,  as  alpenstocks 
and  knapsacks  were  in  full  play 
before  the  year  1858.  The  yolun- 
teers  may  have  increased  their 
popularity,  but  did  not  create  it 
Some  trace  it  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war.  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  philosophise 
with  the  thermometer  at  90° ;  and 
nothmg  but  a  dry  gravel  square  to 
look  at,  which  seems  to  suck  up  all 
the  heat  and  throw  it  back  at  your 
open  window  hotter  and  fiercer  than 
before.  The  only  thing  in  which 
every  one  must  agree,  is,  that  the 
general  progress  of  Imowledge  on 
social,  sanitary,  and  physical  sub- 
jects generally,  which  has  brought 
in  tubs,  discarded  tight  clothes  and 
'stiffeners,'  and  effected  various 
other  changes  which  are  even  at 
this  moment  suspected  to  be  un- 
dermining the  British  constitution, 
has  opened  men's  eyes  to  their  real 
physical  interests  in  all  cases.  Ex- 
actly when,  where,  and  how  the 
change  began,  it  is  idle  to  discuss. 

If    ndtner   walking    tours    nor 
watering-places  are  to  your  taste. 


perhaps  shooting  is.  Leaving  out 
of  question  the  moors,  which  be- 
long chiefly  to  persons  whom  the 
long  vacation  affecteth  not,  few 
thmgs  will  restore  a  man's  energies, 
muscles,  and  peptics  better  than  six 
weeks'  partridge-shooting.  Shoot- 
ing ground  within  fifty  miles  of 
London  is  eagerly  snapped  up  by 
members  of  the  Bar  who  are  in 
pretty  flourishing  drcumstanoes. 
For  an  outiay  of  a  hundred  a  year, 
including  everything,  you  can  get  a 
pretty  fiur  bit  of  peurtridge-shooting 
— say  a  thousand  acres — and  a  man, 
not  a  regn^ilar  keeper,  but  who  will 
do  well  enough  to  look  after  it  If 
you  want  cover  shooting  as  well, 
you  must  pay  a  good  deal  more.  I 
am  not  counting  dogs,  because  those 
you  can  sell  again ;  and  all  sporting 
dogs  are  nice  companions,  even  if 
you  don't  want  to  shoot  over  them. 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  the  man 
who  has  been  slaving  in  London,  at 
rare  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  each, 
since  November,  to  wake  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  ist  of 
September,  in  a  good  bird  country, 
in  a  good  season,  in  a  good  house. 
Out  of  bed  you  leap,  and  make  your 
first  rush  to  the  window,  and  the 
second  to  your  tub,  providently 
filled  over  night  By  George, 
though,  the  water  is  not  warm. 
Never  mind,  you'll  be  warm  enough 
before  the  day's  over.  Splash  away. 
Well,  that  is  over:  ana  now,  on 
such  mornings,  with  such  work  cut 
out  for  them  as  you  have  got  cut 
out  for  you,  to  persons  about  to 
shave  I  would  say,  don't  You'll 
infiJlibly  have  to  shave  again,  when, 
fourteen  hours  later,  you  dress  for 
dinner,  the  heat  having  acted  on 
your  bristles  like  a  hot-bed  on  a 
cucumber,  and  forced  them  into 
preternatural  growth.  The  longer 
they  are  then,  the  better  hold  you 
will  get  of  them,  and  the  cleaner 
you  will  sweep  them  off.  What 
does  it  signify  now  you  look  while 
you  are  beating  Muggins's  swedes, 
or  Podden's  thirty -acre  wheat 
stubble?  And  even  if  that  very 
pretty  girl  who  made  tea  for  you, 
and  sang  and  asked  you  riddles 
(what  a  dreadful  practice,  by-tiie- 
by,  this  is  1)  last  mght,  should  ap- 
pear with  the  luncheon-basket,  in  a 
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haX,  boots^  and  pettiooat,  to  which 
the  oestos  of  Aphrodite  herself 
must  haye  been  as  inferior  as  bows 
ore  to  rifles — ^nerer  mind ;  perhaps 
she  won't  look  at  yon^  or,  if  she 
does,  will  admire  yonr  manly  hir- 
snteness.  Therefore,  say  I  again, 
don't  shaye.  Well,  you're  down  to 
break&st  at  fiye;  that  meal  is  oyer 
by  six;  another  hour  spent  in 
yarions  preparations,  and  at  seyen 
you  start  for  a  point  about  three 
miles  distant,  whence  yonr  beat  lies 
back  again  towards  homa  Eight 
o'clock  is  a  good  time  to  begin  par- 
tridge-shooting, because,  while  the 
birds  haye  done  feeding,  the  dew  is 
not  yet  off  the  ground,  and  conse- 
quently the  scent  is  still  strong. 
Well,  of  course  you  beat  round  the 
grass  fields,  go  carefully  oyer  the 
large  wheat  i^bble,  and— find  no- 
thing. 'Wherecanihat  coyey  haye 
got  to?'  says  some  one.  'Why, 
they  was  hatched  here,'  says  the 
keeper;  '  I  could  allers  see  'em  any 
morning  afore  to-day.'  The  mys- 
tery is  soon  solyed;  the  birds  haye 
run  through  the  hedge.  And  while 
you  are  talking,  up  they  get  just 
behind  you,  with  a  fond  and  sudden 
whirr  that  makes  your  pulse  beat. 
'  r^ng  them  birds !'  says  Hie  keeper. 
'Markl'  roar  the  shooters,  and  a 
boy  on  a  pony  gallops  to  the  near- 
est rising  ground.  Presently  he 
wayes  his  hand.  It's  all  right;  he's 
got  them;  and  off  you  go,  happy 
and  tremulous  with  excitement  The 
first  shot  of  the  season ;  what  a  joy 
it  is!  The  luncheon  how  refresh- 
ing ;  the  saunter  home  in  the  fresh 
eyening  air  how  exquisite ;  the  din- 
ner how  good;  the  old  port  how 
soothing.  The  only  misrortune  is 
that  when  you  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Lietty,  or  Amy,  or  Lucy, 
or  whateyer  the  pretty  ^I's  name 
is,  wants  you  to  talk  about  the  last 
noyel,  or  to  turn  oyer  her  leayes  for 
her  at  the  piano,  you  are  liable  to 
irresistible  drowsiness,  which  not  all 
her  charms  can  dissipate. 

Coyer-shooting  scarcely  comes 
within  the  long  yacation.  Some 
men,  indeed,  shoot  their  coyers  as 
early  as  the  first  week  in  Noyember. 
But  it  is  a  common  practice  to  wait 
till  the  leayes  are  quite  off.  The 
weather,  too,  will  be  colder   and 


damper,  and  there  is  not  that  de- 
light and  glory  in  the  open  air  which 
is  essentisd  to  a  Long  Vacation  plea- 
sure. We  therefore  dismiss  it  for 
the  present,  not  without  some  yague 
intention  of  returning  to  it  on  a 
future  occasion. 

There  is  of  course  no  absolute 
necessity  for  men  in  the  long  yaca- 
tion to  betake  tiiemselyes  to  any 
particular  species  of  actiye  amuse- 
ment, such  as  climbing  or  shooting, 
or  to  indulge  in  the  peculiar  dissi- 
pation of  watering-places,  foreign 
or  domestic.  There  are  men  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  numerous 
acquaintances  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  these  realms ;  and  a 
long  yacation  may  be  worse  spent 
than  in  passing  from  one  to  another 
of  the  homes  of  merry  England. 
A  good  country  house  in  autumn  is 
full  of  amusements,  eyen  without 
the  aid  of  field  sports.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  there  is  always  some- 
thing going  on.  And  what  a  plea- 
sant meeting 'is  breakfiist  in  a  well- 
regulated  establishment  of  this 
nature.  To  come  down  on  a  fine 
fresh  sunny  morning,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  lady 
of  the  house  makes  her  appearance, 
and  to  find  a  couple  of  jolly  girls 
picking  flowers,  or  porhaps  feeding 
birds  on  the  lawn  outside,  while  the 
morning  breeze  tosses  their  light 
brown  hair,  and  gently  swells  their 

Eretty  muslins,  puts  yon  in  good- 
umour  for  the  day.  Then  in  you 
go  with  a  rose  at  your  button-hole, 
and  an  honest  appetite,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  satiate,  and  dis- 
cuss at  intenrals  the  plans  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  there  is  to  be  a  pic- 
nic, perhaps  archery,  perhaps  cro- 
quet, pNBrhaps  nothing  at  all  but 
saunt^ing  and  strolling  about 
round  the  'Wilderness,'  or  along 
the  broolc,  or  throng  the  wood, 
and  talking  about  Tennyson  or 
Patti,  or  ^mllope,  or  the  flirtation 
that  is  going  on  between  the  ouiate 
and  the  doctor's  girl,  or  the  coming 
race  ball,  or  the  past  season,  ac- 
cording to  your  taste  and  your  op- 
portunities. Ah!  a  long  languish- 
ing August  day  spent  in  that  style 
has  set  its  mark  on  many  a  gallant 
Templar  who  came  down  fimcy  free 
to  spend  his  fortnight  at  the  Hall.  I 
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]me  forgotten^  moreover,  both  rid- 
mg  and  billiaid-playing,  two  most 
dangerous  and  enticmg  pastimes  in 
the  comnmy  of  ladies.  Billiards 
aie  pecniiarly  &Toarable  to  the  art 
of  flirtation.  The  attitudes  into 
winch  a  lady  must  throw  herself  are 
80  many  incentiyes  to  coquetry, 
while  the  constant  bending  down  of 
the  head  across  the  table  enables  a 
proficient  in  the  business  to  make 
dieadfdl  play  with  the  eyes.  For  a 
similar  reason,  you  can  sa^  more  to 
a  lady  while  you  are  ridmg  at  her 
bridle-rein  than  perhaps  in  almost 
any  other  position.  For  she  need 
nerer  appear  to  be  offended,  unless 
she  really  is  so ;  the  mane  of  her 
hone,  or  the  skirt  of  her  habit,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  being  quite 
sufficient  to  engage  her  attention,  so 
as  to  avert  the  necessity  of  looking 
jou  in  the  &ce  without  any  appear- 
ance of  either  rudeness  or  embar- 
rassment. 

However,  pending  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day's  operations,  what- 
ever they  are  to  be,  there  will  be  an 
hour  or  two  of  general  loimging, 
not  unaccompanied  by  smoke.   You 
now  visit  the  stables,  the  kennels, 
the  tame   pheasants,  perhaps  the 
pigs,  possibly,  in  these  pmlanthropio 
days,  the  Beformatory.    The  peram- 
bulation over,  you  come    mdoors 
again,  and  either  read  a  novel  or 
pl&j  billiards  till  luncheon,  after 
which,  the  serious  business  of  the 
day  fidrly  begins.  Perhaps  by  great 
good-luck  tiiere  is  an  agricultural 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood— a 
bazaar,  perhaps — and  a  dinner  of 
males  afterwards  in  the  Town  Hall, 
or  at  the  Tudor  Arms,  or  some 
such  &bulou8  animals,  whence  the 
London  gentlemen  return  at  night 
to   show  off  their  wit  before  the 
ladies  by  a  few  caricatures  of  the 
rustics,  and  to  eat   a   little  cosy 
sapper  with  them  before  retiring  to 
the  amoking-room.    I  believe  there 
is  a  natural  taste  for  dissipation  in 
all  women,  which  recommends  the 
idea  of  supper  to  them  as  something 
&8t;  and  as  their  digestive  organs 
are  generally  in  better  order  than 
men's,  they  eiigoy  a  little  bit  of 
irregular  feeding  hugely. 

Tbis  same  smoking-room  is  indeed 
the   inner  sanctuary  of  a  country 


house.  The  author  of  'Maurico 
Bering,'  perhaps,  '  werges  on  the 
poetical '  in  his  description  of  this 
retreat  We  question  tne  propriety, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  of  such 
rooms  being  luxuriously  furnished, 
except  in  the  way  of  easy  chairs. 
There  should  be  charactenstio  dis- 
tinctions between  this  room  and 
others.  There  should  be  an  absenco 
of  all  nick-knackery :  good,  solid 
oak  furniture ;  a  good  bookcase ; 
two  or  three  good  pictures ;  and  a 
portrait  or  two  of  your  &vourite 
worthies ;  everything,  in  fact,  should 
be  suggestivo  of  gentie  meditation^ 
more  than  of  voluptuous  ease:  a 
smoking-room  should  be  an  intel- 
lectual not  a  sensual  apartment^ 
and  should  be  severe  in  its  arrange- 
ments rather  than  florid  or  luxu- 
rious. A  country  house  smoking- 
roOm  in  the  long  vacation  will  often 
hear  some  rare  good  talk.  Squires, 
now-a-days,  are  cultivated  men,  and 
when  stimulated  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  professional  friends,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  exclusively  of 
bullocks,  can  flre  up  and  hold  their 
own  weU.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
true  nodes  ccencegue  Deum* — one  of 
the  richest  and  latest  products  of 
Long  Vacation. 

It  is  possible  also,  gentie  reader, 
much  as  you  may  doubt  it,  to  spend 
the  Long  Vacation  in  London.  There 
is  a  certain  peculiar  charm  about 
town  and  its  suburbs  in  the  month 
of  September  which  most  men  ex- 
perience who  try  it,  but  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  analyse.  Some 
people  think  it  is  because  you  have 
Ix>ndon  to  yourself.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  share  in  that  opinion,  al- 
though, doubtless,  the  circumstance 
in  question  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  think  a  more  poetical 
feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
decline  of  the  year  is  brought  home 
to  one's  mind  in  London  more  for- 
cibly by  the  sudden  contrast  be- 
tween full  and  empty  streets  than 
it  is  in  the  country  by  the  gradual 
fall  of  the  leaf.  To  the  fiar  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  this  paper  is  re- 
spectfully dedicated,  the  year  begins 
in  November,  so  that  September  and 
October  are,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  its  last  moments.  There  is, 
then,  a  gentie  melancholy,  a  touch- 
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iDg  quiet,  an  air  of  almost  reproach- 
ful resignation  about  London  in 
SeptomlKT  wliich  goes  to  the  heart 
of  a  native.  Even  Cromome  wears 
a  pensive  look;  and  I  r('meml)er 
that  in  the  days  of  Vauxhall  the 
dancers  there  in  Reptoinl>er  used  to 
remind  mc  of  that  scene  at  Florence, 
in  the  '  Last  of  the  Tribunes/  in 
which  the  ladies  and  tlie  knights 
are  dancing,  singing,  and  love- 
making  in  tlieir  suburban  garden, 
while  tlie  plague  was  raging  in  the 
city.  The  cx^ld  Octol)er  nights, 
frosty  and  windy,  I  knew  were  close 
at  hand,  and  might  enter  in  at  any 
moment :  a  rellection  which  lent 
additional  interest  somehow  to  the 
liacchanahan  groups  all  round  me. 
Yes,  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  ro- 
mance of  decay  which  gives  London 
its  great  charm  at  this  season.  You 
would  observe  it  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  just  as  much  if  you  always 
lived  in  the  country.  But,  as  it  is, 
coming  down  from  town  at  the  end 
of  August,  the  fields  and  trees  seem 
to  you  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth ; 
and  it  is  not  till  near  the  middle  of 


Octol)er,  at  all  events,  that  the  sijni" 
of  (leiith  lx»gin  to  strike  you. 

The  middle  of  October !  Yes,  yw 
are  getting  on.  Bob  has  come  Imck 
from  Africa,  burnt  to  the  colour  ol 
a  brick,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
all  round  to  the  gullet.  Tom  is  on 
bis  way  from  Paris ;  James  has  done 
with  the  partridges;  in  another 
fortnight  term  will  begin ;  tlio 
'  Ohve '  will  have  resumed  its  sit- 
tings; London  will  be  full  again; 
the  long  vacation  will  be  over.  1 
write  these  lines  on  the  19th  of 
August.  Is  it  not  a  cold-blooded 
thing  to  talk  about  November  now? 
However,  every  human  thing  has 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning ;  and 
if  one  is  to  describe  it  completely, 
one  must  describe  both.  Yes,  even 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  hetir, 
like  another  Cassandra,  the  sound 
of  laden  cabs  for  ever  rattling  over 
the  stones  from  London  Bridge. 
and  Paddington,  and  Pimlico,  riup- 
ing  the  knell  of  the  holidays :  but, 
at  all  events,  mine  is  yet  to  come, 
80  good-bye. 
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ON  tlio  bosom  of  the  Thames,  witliin 
hail  of  the  Krith  Bhorc,  tlicre  lies  a 
man-of-war  named  the  'Worcester,* 
whoso  destiny  has  been  a  singular  one. 
She  was  laid  down  in  the  days  when  we 
were  fighting  tlic  French  both  on  sea 
and  land  ;  but  it  so  happened,  owing  to 
the  war  having  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  no  immediate 
need  for  more  wooden  walls,  and  the 
•  Worcester '  was  not  commissioned. 
Her  services  were  not  required  then, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  best  known 
to  the  Admiralty,  they  have  never  been 
called  into  requisition  since ;  and  thus 
tlie  vessel  enjoys  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  a  veteran  man-of-war  that  has 
never  been  to  sea.  Her  path  has  never 
been  over  anything  more  stormy  tlian 
the  placid  boisom  of  the  Thames ;  her 
home  haa  been  chiefiy  in  the  dock,  and 
her  flag  haa  braved  nothing  more  serious 
in  the  way  of  battle  than  the  gun  prac- 
tice on  the  Woolwich  marshes. 

Yet,  for  all  tlus,  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  in  her  laat  account,  the  '  Worcester* 


will  be  a  heavier  citxiilor  of  tlio  iuti<  n 
than  many  more  famous  Visscls  tli:it 
have  gone  forth  upon  the  stormy  stat 
and  fought  and  conquered.  This  nj" 
parent  paradox  will  be  fully  underrfo"*! 
when  it  is  explained  that  the  *  Worcp»t<  r' 
has  become  a  school  for  training  \v^}^ 
for  the  profession  of  the  sea.  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  properly  qnalilu-"'* 
officers  for  merchant  vessels  has  lo:.g 
been  felt  by  our  shipowners.  Of  l«tc 
years  our  maritime  commerce  has  in- 
creased at  a  marvelloufi  rate,  gr»t.  im- 
provements liave  taken  place  in  tli' 
construction  of  ships,  important  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  m  the  art  of 
navigation— everything  relating  to  tJit 
sailing  of  the  seas  has  made  pn^t-ss 
except  the  officers.  In  most  cases  oowu 
to  this  present  time  the  skippen  and 
mates  of  a  merchant  vessel  iiare  i^ 
maincd  the  same  uneducated,  ignomnt 
coarse,  brutal  men  that  they  were  in  tbt* 
old  days,  when  omens  were  consulted 
more  than  charts,  when  the  chronometer 
and  the  sextant  were  regarded  as  new- 


ttngkd  pUythin^  and  irhen  TOTHgee  dmilar  diip  in  the  port  of  London;  nhI 

were  made  at  haiBinl,  aa  «  dranken  man  on  application  to  the  Adtnintlly  for  ft 

■laggere  forth  in  the  dork,  tnuUiig  to  BoilalileTeaselitheLoTdaComminianen 

th«  chapter  of  UKJdentB.  placed  h^  H^eaty's  ahip  '  Worcealer ' 

To  imedj  this  atato  of  thinga,  and  to  at  Uio  diqtoaal  of  the  anociolion.      The 

Ecnrs  lor  their  veaacla  comp^nt  ofH-  institution  haa  alr^y  receivod  great 
cen,  the  ihipownera  of  Liverpool  aoms  '  '     " 

Teara  ago  egtabliabed  a  training  ship  in 
the  Meiwj.    The  eiperimest  proving 

■DceeMfol,  it  waa  decided  to  catubliah  a  oommittoo '  of    manageroeni   1 


Clarence  Paget,  the  Swretai?  to  tlie  'Worcester'  to  count  ns  one  year  of  sea 

Admiral^ :  Mr.  Henry  Green,  the  huge  serrice,  which  enables  a  cadet  nho  baa 
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cation  before  Bonding  him  to  scr. 
nithorto  the  popular  idea  has  iKen 
that  b»)y3  intended  for  inarino  ofiicers 
should  tKi  K(>nt  U^  sra  younj^  ;  and  uhnost 
as  a  nile  the  ranks  of  the  merchant 
marim>  .service  have  been  reeniited  from 
idle  and  worthless  b)vs,  who  liave  been 
found  unfit  for  anytliin^  el.s<\  It  eer- 
t4unly  was  a  t>lruiii^e  idi'ii  ^\\\^\  lu»w  it 
cnuld  (^ver  liave  bem  enUTtuineii  is  a 
marvel)  that  a  lad  who  is  ^i)(Ml  for 
nothiiifif  on  shore  should  bo  considered 
ca])al)l<'  of  disjolmrpjins  the  rcsjwnbiblo 
ihities  of  navigating  a  sliip  on  the  wido 
anil  tmcklesd  s<>a.  But  such  has  been 
tiio  notion  and  such  the  practice,  until 
the  interests  of  maritime  commerce  have 
Ixcomo  so  largo  and  important  that 
nothing  short  of  the  highest  skill  and 
rttir^iency  in  naval  officers  can  possibly 
1)0  tolerated.  Henceforward  shipowners 
will  recpiiro  tlieir  officers — their  skippers 
and  mutes — to  bo  not  only  men  of  edu- 
cation and  skill,  but  gentlemen. 

I  liave  had  an  opportunity  on  two 
occasions  of  inspecting  this  new  floating 
naval  school.  My  last  yisit  was  paid  on 
brL«aking-up  day,  when  the  prizes  wero 
awarde<l  to  the  successful  scholars  by  the 
Riglit  Honourable  Milner  Gibson,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  eBgoyed  a  trip  on 
the  river  so  thoroughly,  or  when  I  have 
been  so  much  gratiHed  at  the  day's  end 
by  all  I  heard  and  saw.  We  went  down 
the  river  from  Blackwall  in  a  steamer 
sjK'cially  chartered  for  the  ooeaAon; 
and  as  we  were  a  very  select  party,  and 
htwi  a  band  of  music  all  to  ourselves^ 
tlio  band  of  Mr.  Greon'g  ship-building 
yard — the  people  whom  wo  passed  in 
l>outs  and  barges,  and  on  the  decks  of 
heavily  laden  merchantmen  struggling 
up  against  the  tide,  evidently  re§ju*ded 
us  as  persons  of  importance  and  dis- 
tinction. What  their  precise  idea  with 
respect  to  us  was  I  cannot  say ;  but  if 
it  had  been  a  little  later  in  the  season  it 
would  probably  have  taken  the  form  of 
a  *  suspicion  that  we  were  cabinet 
ministers,  that  our  patronage  as  regards 
the  annual  fish  dinner  had  been  tains- 
ferred  from  Greenwich  to  Erith,  and 
tliat  we  had  so  far  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  as  to  take  our  wives 
with  us.  As  it  was,  we  wero  greeted 
with  cheers  at  every  turn,  a  circumstance 
which  I  will  bo  candid  enough  to  ascribe 
to  tlio  importance  which  we  derived 
from  the  band  of  music,  combined  with 
the  Union  Jack  fluttering  at  the  fore. 

After  half  an  hour's  steaming  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  *  Worcester.'  There 
was  no  mistaking  her,  for  it  was  a  gala 
day  on  board,  and  sho  was  dressed  in 
her^best.    She  had,  as  a  non-nautical 


excursionist  remarked,  •  her  stays  laof  <1, 
and  all  her  ribbons  flying.*    The  Uit*- 
mnrit  our  Iwat  was  descried,  the  boyi*  <»ii 
board    scrambled  into  the  rigginj?  t4» 
man  yards.     In  their  dork  bine  jackris 
and  trousers,  twisting  their  lithe  bodiett 
in  and  out  of  tlio  shrouds,  they  convey c*d 
tlie  idai  of  a  shoal  of  leeches  crawlinj^ 
up  the  sides  of  a  Brobdignagian  buttl'>. 
As  we  steamed    alongside,  our   bind 
musically  proclaimed  our  importance-  by 
I>layiug    *See    tho    Conquering   Heru 
comes;*  and  the  boys  in  the  rig?in.^ 
received  us  with  loud  huzzas.     Tho 
band  and  the  boys  could  not  have  done 
more  if  we  had  been  Admirals  of  Ww 
Fleet.      Long    before    we    blunderinj; 
landsmen  had  clambered  up  the  gani;- 
way,  tlie  boys  had  dropped  from  tb  • 
rigging  and  wero  standing  on  tho  deck 
to  receive  us.      And  the  first  remark  cf 
a  motherly  lady,  when  sho  had  folly  re- 
covered from  the  perilous  ascent  of  the 
gangway,  and  her  matenml  eyes  resti'd 
on  the  row  of  smart,  smiling,  cleac. 
open-faced  lads,  was,  'Oh,  what  nic 
boys  1    I  should  like  to  kiss  them  all 
roimd.*    Now,  I  am  sure  that,  whatever 
I  may  have  to  say  about  the  training 
ship,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  her  w 
finer  compliment  than  this.     When  » 
woman  feels  a  desire  to  kiss  a  boy  who 
is  not  her  own  boy,  you  may  be  enn* 
that  he  is  a  good-looking  boy,  a  well- 
dressed  boy,  a  dean  boy,  a  oheerfhl  b(»y. 
The  boys  on  board  the    •Worcester' 
wero  all  this;  and  though  somawi^re, 
of  oourso,  handsomer  and  better  lookini; 
than  others,  vet  disoipline  and  trainin:; 
had  given  them  all  the  same  unifonii 
look  of  well-mannered  voung  gentlemen. 
You  would  have  saia  that  they  wf  n> 
destined  to  be  midshipmen  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  rather  than  in  the  merchuiii 
service. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Milnir 
Gibson,  we  may  as  well  go  over  tbi' 
ship  and  sec  what  is  to  be  seen.  AboTi< 
hero,  on  tho  upper  deck,  the  vessel  i^ 
furnished  in  all  respects  lUco  a  sea-gobt; 
craft  of  tho  first  class.  The  whole  uf 
the  rigging  is  complete,  with  every  rapr, 
spar,  and  sail  which  a  sailor  is  requinnl 
to  know  and  put  his  hand  to  on  a 
voyage ;  and  each  porthole  has  a  gun 
with  all  tlie  appliances  for  workin«;  in 
trim  order  ana  ready  at  hand.  So  com- 
plete is  the  *  Worcester  *  in  this  respect, 
that  sho  might  be  put  to  sea  and 
cleaied  for  action  at  any  moment  Here 
on  this  deck  about  two  hundred  l>oj8 
are  exercised  in  all  the  duties  of  a  flr»t- 
class  ship  under  an  able  oommandejaDd 
efficient  subordinate  officers.  They  fti« 
taught  practical  seamanship,  such  as 
knotting,    splicing,    reefing    fariing» 
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heanng  tho  lead,  navigation,  and 
gmmerjr.  Their  training,  however,  be- 
gins on  the  main  deck  below.  This 
d6(^  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  ship,  is  both  the  schoolroom  and 
the  dimng-ioom.  Dinner  tables  and 
*  desks'  alternate  thronghout  its  whole 
leng^  The  instmction  here  is  carried 
OQ  by  several  masters — ^well  qualified 
gentlemen  from  the  universilies,  who 
are  masters,  not  in  the  nantical,  but  the 
school  sense.  We  passed  one  of  tiiem 
jnst  now  on  the  main  deck  in  his  college 
cap  and  gown,  and  wondered  at  the  ap- 
parition of  a  'college  don'  mingling 
officially  with  bine  jackets  on  a  qntoier- 
deck.  Here,  then,  in  this  spacions 
schooboom,  well  lighted  bv  portholes, 
which  have  been  converted  mto  win- 
dows, the  boys  are  tanght  the  nsual 
branches  of  a  sound  English  edncation, 
with  the  addition  of  geometry,  tri- 
gonometry, mechanics,  me  Bteam  en- 
gine, marine  sorveying,  chart  drawing, 
and  French. 

The  proroectnsof  this  seminary  for 
yonng  gentiemen  sailors  sets  forth  that 
the  terms  of  admission  are  thirty-five 
gtdneas  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly 
in  advance ;  two  guineas  per  annum  for 
medical  attendance ;  and  two  guineas  ex- 
tra for  Latin,  which,  however,  is  optional. 
Each  boy  is  provided  with  a  uniform, 
for  which  five  guineas  are  charged ;  and 
parents  are  required  to  provide  under 
clothing  and  shoes  accoraing  to  a  fixed 
scale.    No  boys  are  admitted  who  are 
under  twelve  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
nor  are  any  to  remain  on  board  the  ship 
after  they  have   attained   the  age  of 
seventeen.    All  candidates  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  passed  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  none  are  deemed 
eligLble  who  cannot   read    and    write 
fairly,  and  perform  the  simple  rul^  of 
arithmetic.     Holidays  of  five   weeks' 
duration  are  given  at  Midsummer,  and 
four  weeks  at  Christmas.     I  was  in- 
formed by  a  parent  of  one  of  tho  boys 
that  the  whole  expense  of  keeping  ms 
son  on  board  the  '  Worcester  *  was  ooout 
502.  a  year,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
a  Tcry  moderate  sum  considering  that 
the  boy  is  not  only  educated  in  a  general 
way,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  taught  a 
profession,   and  qualified  to  earn    his 
living,  with  every  prospect  of  advance- 
ment, the  moment  he  leaves  the  ship. 
In  ordinary  cases,  when  a  boy  comes 
home    from    school.    Paterfamilias    is 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  him. 
The   youth  has  learned  a  great  deal 
theoretically,  but  nothing  practically. 
He  has  to  go  to  school  agam  in  some 
^hop  or  office  to  learn  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession.   But  the  '  Worcester  *  conducts 


the  two  proeeflses  at  once,  and  sends 
home  a  boy  who  is  well  instructed  in  all 
the  usual  branches  of  knowledge,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  practised  sailor. 

The  standard  of  education  on  board 
the  '  Worcester  *  is  a  high  one.  At  the 
recent  examination  questions  such  as 
tho  following  were  correctly  answered 
by  the  boys  without  the  assistance  of 
books.  In  arithmetic :  Find  the  sum  of 
•125  of  30*.,  '375  of  13s,  4cJ„  and  '875 
of  1 7s.  6d.  In  geometry :  About  a  given 
circle  to  describe  a  triangle,  equiangular 
to  a  given  triangle.  In  ugebm  :  Divide 
XJ-4Xi  +  6x  -2x}.  byxi- 
4  X  }  +  ?•  In  navigation :  If  a  ship 
sail  from  latitude  57  58'  N.,  longitude 
70°  3'  E.  on  the  following  true  courses ; 
W.N.W.  i  W.  24,  N.W.  J  W.  18,  S.S.W. 
i  W.  32,  S.  by  E.  14  miles :  required 
her  latitude.  In  nautical  astronomy: 
At  what  tune  will  the  star  fi'  Scorpii 
pass  the  meridian  of  a  place  in  latitude 
37°  40'  S.,  and  longitude,  16°  W.,  on 
I>eoember  15th,  and  at  what  distance 
N.  or  6.  of  the  zenith?  In  trigone- 
metxy  :  From  B,  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast, 
which  was  80  feet  above  the  water,  tho 
angle  of  depression  of  another  ship's 
hull  at  G  upon  the  water  was  20° :  re- 
quired the  oistance  of  the  ships. 

A  skipper  or  mate  of  the  old  school 
would  be  perfectly  dumbfoundered  by 
such  questions.  The  very  language  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  womd  be  so 
much  Greek  to  him.  Tet  by  tho  boys 
of  the  '  Worcester'  all  these  questions, 
and  manv  more  equally  as  difficult,  were 
answered  with  the  greatest  readiness. 

Once  more,  at  a  given  signal,  tlie 
boys  scramble  into  the  rigging  and  man 
tho  yards,  while  the  indefatigable  band 
plays  •  See  the  Gonquering  Hero.'  This 
time  the  conquering  hero  who  is  coming 
aboard  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whom  we  descry  under  an  um- 
brella on  the  deck  of  an  approaching 
steamer.  It  certainly  was  very  unhand- 
some of  the  elements  to  oome  down  on 
the  head  of  the  great  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  way  it  did;  but  Mr. 
Miluer  Gibson's  good-humour  was  as 
proof  against  any  annoyance  as  his  um- 
brella was  against  the  pelting  shower, 
and  he  came  up  the  sloppy  gangway 
smilins  and  prepared  to  shake  hands 
with  all  mankind.  And  all  the  man- 
kind and  womankind  on  board  actually 
did  shake  hands  with  him.  It  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  It  is  not 
every  day  that  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son have  a  chanco  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  cabinet  minister ;  and  a  cabinet 
minister  coming  up  a  slippery  ladder  in 
a  shower  of  rain  is  a  person  to  bo  taken 
advantage  of.    He  was  too  uncertain 
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of  liis  footincr,  too  plad  tn  reach  tho 
lignum  Jirmum  of  tlie  *  Worcester's' 
ciiu\rtcT-<lc<*k  tf)  refuw  aiiythiii';.  S)  he 
submitted  himself  in  tht;  most  amiublo 
manner  to  be  shaken  by  tlic  lian«l  by  all 
comers. 

Owiiif:^  to  the  rather  showery  (hs]iosi- 
tion  of  the  wentluT,  tin*  cen-mony  (»f 
clistributinp:  the  prizes  was  jx^rformed 
on  tho  main  deck.  Mr.  Ib-nry  Grcim, 
one  of  the  most  aetive  and  libend  sujh 
porters  of  the  iiwtitution,  ttn^k  the  chair 
under  a  canopy  formed  of  Union  Jacks 
and  Mr.  Miluer  Gibson  and  other  f^en- 
tlemen  sat  at  a  table  iu  trout  of  him, 
whilo  the  boys  disposed  themselves  in  a 
f^roup  facing  the  chainnan— the  seen© 
reminding  me  of  the  court-martial  in 
*  Black-eyed  Siwan,'  tho  oidy  court- 
martial,  by  the  way,  I  ever  witnessed. 
After  the  reading  of  tho  report  and  tho 
Mp<t'ehe8  (which  were  a  great  deal  too 
long,,  the  boys  stepped  forward  one  by 
one  to  receive  tbe  prizes  from  the 
liandH  of  Mr.  Gibson;  and  liere  again 
Materfamilias  was  prompted  to  give 
audibh*  expression  to  lier  motherly  feel- 
ings, especially  when  a  very  little  boy,  aa 
the  reward  of  nautical  knowledge  which 
would  Ijave  mado  Lord  Nelson  stare, 
received  the  prize  of  a  telescope.  Mater- 
familias said,  *  Bless  liis  little  heart !' 
and  I  am  siu^  site  would  havo  seized 
and  kissed  tho  youngster  there  and  then, 
if  she  could  only  luive  got  at  him.  Ono 
after  tho  other  the  latls  went  up  to  tho 
table  to  receive  tho  rewanl  of  their  pro- 
ficiency, each  one  receiving  a  liearty 
cheer  as  ho  retired  with  his  prize, 
covered  with  honour  and  with  blushes. 
The  prizes  consisted  chiefly  of  nautical 
instruments,  such  as  quadrants  and 
sextants,  telescopes,  pocket  compasses, 
and  books  on  seamanship,  some  of  tho 
articles  being  of  considerable  value, 
which  was  gi-eatly  enhanced  in  every 
case  by  an  inscription  setting  forth  the 
boy*s  namo  and  qualifications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  prizes,  nine  appointments  as 
midshipmen  were  given  by  Mr.  Green  and 
other  shipowners,  to  boys  who  had  been 
two  years  on  board  tlio  *  Worcester*  and 
had  obtained  their  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation. Each  certificate  bears  on  tho 
back  a  record  of  tlio  examination  which 
the  1x>y  has  passed.  Thus  it  was  certi- 
fied that  nine  of  the  boys  had  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic, 
including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 
and  proportion ;  that  they  could  find  the 
latitude  by  sun  or  star;  furl  a  royal 
single-handed ;  heave  the  lead ;  give  the 
soundings ;  pnU  an  oar  or  steer  a  boat ; 
also  find  the  latitude  by  the  pole  star 
and  tho  moon ;  find  tho  error  of  chrono- 
meter and  the  longitude  by  chronometer ; 


take  a  hniar  observation  and  de<hKV'  tli< 
longitude  tlicrefrom;  noti»  the  variaiinii 
of  iho  oom|xiKs  by  altitude  and  azimuth ; 
alsf>  tliat  they  had  a  thorough  knowlj'tL'f 
of  plane  and  spherical  trit:<»nometry,  a-MJ 
the  application  of  the  latt«r  to  lT'i*. 
circle  sailing  ;  and  could,  besides,  r  >\- 
struct  marine  charts,  ^trap  a  bhx'k,  ttuu 
in  ii  dead  eye,  worm  jxireel,  8er\'earrtni*, 
and  pass  an  earring.  In  fact,  tliose  niiu' 
young  gentlemen  were  master  of  a  score 
of  art,s  which  very  few  of  those  prt'?<  it 
liad  ever  hcanl  the  names  of.  It  wh"  jv 
wonder,  indeoil,  how  such  very  smiU 
heads  could  contain  so  muchknowh^lj;. . 

The  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  k-ar- 
ing  which  distinguished  the  lads  a»  a 
body  spoke  highly  for  the  system  uiuUt 
which  they  hatl  been  trained.  Wo  luul 
amplo  proofs  of  the  progress  they  l.aJ 
made  in  their  studies,  in  the  exarii'ti.i- 
tion  papers  submitted  to  our  inspectinii 
on  the  main-deck.  Seeing  them  fctroU- 
ing  ann-in-arm  on  tlie  upper  derk, 
showing  each  other  their  prizes,  con- 
versing with  the  greatest  cheerful nt-NS 
and  animation,  and  all  looking  fre^li. 
healthy,  and  full  of  the  capacity  fer 
enjoyment,  it  was  equally  evident  thai 
the  closest  attention  had  been  pai<l  to 
tho  cultivation  of  tlieir  momis,  tJieir 
manners,  and  their  general  conduct. 
As  an  example  of  the  high  moral  toi^o 
that  exists  among  them,  I  may  menti*  n 
a  little  incident  which  really  occurred 
on  board  tho  ship.  A  new  boy  proposed 
to  some  of  his  schoolfellows  tnat  tlioy 
should  rob  the  fruit-seller  when  be 
came  on  board  with  his  basket  of  wares. 
The  proposition  was  acquiesced  in,  the 
boys  never  dreaming  that  their  new 
comfutnion  was  in  earnest.  The  nK>- 
ment,  however,  they  found  that  he  was 
really  bent  upon  carrying  out  his  di:»- 
honest  design,  they  denounced  him  to 
the  whole  ship.  The  boys  themselvi-* 
tried  the  offender  by  court-martial, 
found  him  guilty,  and  sent  him  t«» 
Coventry  for  a  fortnight.  Prayers  are 
read  every  morning  and  evening,  ai»<l 
Divine  service  is  perfonned  every 
Sunday  by  the  chaplain.  Bad  lang:Qage 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  is  never  heam 
on  board  the  'Worcester.'  Tho  boys 
are  taught  that  they  may  be  very  good 
sailors  and  very  clticient  oflicers  with- 
out resorting  to  oaths,  even  to  the  mild 
extent  of  shivering  their  timbers.  E»ch 
boy,  on  leaving  the  ship,  is  presented 
with  a  Bible  by  Mr.  BulUvant,  the 
indefatigable  honorary  secretary  of  the 
institution,  who,  in  an  inscription  on 
the  fiy-leaf,  gives  them  some  very  plain 
and  sensible  advico  for  their  guidance 
through  life. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  I 
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visited  the  lower  deck;  which  fonns  one 
nut  donnitonr,  slung  from  end  to  end 
vith  neat  and  trim  hammocks.  Hero 
the  sleeping  aooommodation  is  all  that 
the  fondest  mamma  oonld  desire,  the 
apartment  being  large  and  aiiy,  and  the 
bed-clothing  Bcrapu£>us]y  clean.  There 
is  a  laige  lavatory  adjoining,  and  every 
coDTenience  for  promoting  health  and 
deanliness. 

Afttf  the  dlstribation  of  the  prizes^ 
three  boats'  crews,  composed  of  the 
pnpils,  engaged  in  a  rowing   match, 
making  a  large  circle  three  times  round 
the  ship.    AU  the  boys  used  their  oars 
with  great  skill,  and  accomplished  their 
task  in  a  marvellously  short  time,  and 
with  much  spirit.    A  dance  was  then 
extemporized  on  the  upper  deck,  and 
was  kept  up  with  great  animation  until 
the  little  steamer   came  alongside  to 
ooDvey  the  visitors  back  to  BlackwalL 
I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  was 
very  loth    to  leave   so   pleasant  and 
cheerful  a  scene :  and,  on  oehalf  of  all 
the  schoolboys  I  had    ever  known,  I 
envied  those  fortunate  lads  who  were  so 
carefoUy  taught  and  so  well  cared  for 
on  board  the  '  Worcester.*     It  is  not 
oftm  that  a  man  wishes  to  have '  his 
schooldays   over  again;   but  I   could 
have  willed  for  a  return  of  my  school- 
days then,  if  I  could  have  passed  them 
lilm  one  of  those  bright,  cheery-fiiced 
lads,  who  were  now  up  in  the  rigjj^ing, 
manning  the   yards,  and  waving   us 
adieu. 

Having  seen  Jack  at  school  afloat,  I 
had  an  opportunity  very  shortly  after- 
wards of  visiting  Jack  at  school  ashore. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  shipowners  to  support  the  •  Wor- 
cester,' as  by  so  doing  thev  obtain 
better  officers  for  their  vessels.  The 
asylum  and  school  at  Snaresbrook  is 
another  sfSair.  Here  the  shipowners 
exercise  their  charity  with  no  prospect 
of  reward,  except  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  discharged  a  Christian  duty. 
The  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum was  established  in  the  year  1827, 
by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  who 
were  touched  by  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  orphan  children  of  sailors  in  the 
inetropolis.  It  was  at  first  a  small 
house  in  Clarke  Street,  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  where  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
boys  were  ireceived ;  but,  as  the  funds 
increased,  larger  premises  were  taken  in 
the  Bow  Boad,  where  the  number  of 
children  maintained  was  about  120. 
In  1860  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new 
bnildinfi;  in  the  country,  specially 
adapiea  to  the  requirements  of  l^e 
chanty.    The  site  at  Snaresbrook  was 


accordingly  purchased;  and  the  first 
sttme  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort  on  the  28tQ  of 
June,  1861.  The  building  has,  in  this 
connection,  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
fiict  that  its  foundation-stone  was  the 
last  one  laid  by  the  lamented  husband 
of  our  sovereign.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1862,  the  occupation  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  commenced ;  and  on  the  29th 
it  was  formally  opened  by  Earl  Russell, 
the  president  or  the  charity.  This 
handsome  asylum  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  the  view  from  its  tower 
talres  in  every  variety  of  scenery  for 
many  miles  around,  including  the  silver 
Thames,  creeping  serpent-]^  to  the 
sea,  and  bearmg  a  great  load  of  ships 
upon  its  guttering  back.  I  daresay  the 
half-hoUcby  visitors  to  the  Forest,  when 
they  have  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
sylvan  glades  of  Epping,  and  come  upon 
this  imposing  building,  rearing  its 
gabled  roof  and  noble  tower  &r  above 
the  tallest  of  the  forest  trees,  have  often 
wondered  to  what  wealthy  nobleman 
the  mansion  belonged.  They  could 
never  dream  that  it  was  an  asylum  for 
the  orphan  children  of  merchant  seamen. 
Yet  there  is  no  foult  to  be  found  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  establishment, 
since  it  has  been  built  entirelv  at  the 
expense  of  shipowners  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  merchant  service.  As 
an  eixample  of  the  liberality  with  which 
the  institution  is  supported  I  may  men- 
tion that  Lady  Morrison — a  noble  and 
good  woman  living  in  the'neighbourhood 
— besides  contributing  manv  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  ^e  general  fund,  has,  at  her 
own  sole  expense,  built  a  beautiful 
chapel,  dedicated  to  *  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  use  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Orphan  Asylum,'  and  also  built  and 
fhmished  a  handsome  reception-room 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Henry  Green,  in  addition  to  his  annual 
subscription,  has  given  500{.  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  building;  many 
other  shipowners  have  been  equally 
liberal,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  M^P.,  is 
a  donor  to  the  amount  of  2622. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  asylum 
145  children,  95  being  boys,  and  50 
girls;  but  there  is  aoconmiodation  for 
250.  The  staff  consists  of  a  resident 
matron,  two  schoolmasters,  a  school- 
mistress, and  a  non-resident  chaplain ; 
and  as  servants,  a  nurse,  cook,  scullery- 
maid,  two  laundrymaids,  two  house- 
maids, a  porter,  and  an  engineer.  The 
direction  is  confided  by  the  supporters 
to  a  committee  of  management,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  merohantsi 
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eliipowners,  and  others,  of  the'  City  of 
Loiidou,  with  Mr.  Henry  Green,  of  tho 
celebratc<l  lilackwull  firm,  iw  treusiiror. 
The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  allbrd 
suitable  relief  to  the  orphans  of  seamen 
in  tho  merehant  Horvice,  by  rescuing 
thorn  from  viee  and  protli,L!:ary,  by  pro- 
viding them  clothing,  nxaintenanco,  and 
education  ;  by  endeavouring  to  imphiut 
in  their  minds  the  principlco  of  religion 
and  moraUty,  and  ultimately  placing 
them,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  situations 
either  at  sea,  as  sailors,  or  on  shore,  in 
any  other  occuijation  tlioy  may  be 
adai)t(.Kl  for.  As  an  example  of  the 
misfortunes  which  it  is  the  object  of  tho 
asylum  to  alleviate,  I  may  (iuote  a  few 
entries  from  the  pupil  list : — 

•John  ;   lather  was  captain  of 

tlio  **  A ,"  and  is  supposed  to  have 

been  wrecked,  with  all  himds,  leaving  a 
widow  and  tlireo  ehildren  dependent  on 
their  mother  a  exertions/ 

*  Edward  — ;  father,  ship's  steward, 
brutally  murdered  by  Chinese  coolies, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.' 

*  Robert  — — ;   father  was  mate  on 

board  tho  "  G ,"  and  was  drowned 

through  a  collision,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  children.' 

*  Margaret  ;    father  was  ship's 

carpenter;  and  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  children  totally  unprovided 
for/ 

The  orphans  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
in  tho  service  aro  admitted  on  equal 
terms ;  from  tho  children  of  the  captain 
down  to  those  of  tho  cook.  The  bovs 
are  resident  from  7  to  14,  the  girls  from 
7  to  15. 

In  going  over  the  building,  and 
seeing  so  many  poor  ori)hans  fed  and 
clothed  and  educated,  and  at  the  same 
time  surrounded  by  every  appliance  for 
the  promotion  of  comfort  and  health,  I 
could  not  help  a  reflection — which  fre- 
quently rises  in  my  mind  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  well-ordered  British  charity — a  ro- 
llection  which  almost  resolves  itself 
into  tho  wish  that  I  were  an  unfortunate 
of  some  kind,  that  I  might  bo  so  well 
tieated,  and  be  maile  so  nappy.  It  was 
near  the  olose  of  a  burning  summer  s 
day,  that,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  asylum.  Tho 
beU  was  speedily  answered  <by  a  little 
boy  in  blue,  a  sailor  in  miniature,  one  of 
the  orphan  inmates.  He  ran  away 
with  my  card,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
VTBs  met  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Bidler,  the 
first  master,  whose  square  cap  prodahned 
the  university  man.  He  took  us  at 
once  into  the  schoolroom,  a  laige,  aiiy 
apartment,  where  the  boys  were  busy 
at  their  tasks.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight. 
I'he  happy  &ices  that  wcro  turned  upon 


lis  came  like  a  gli>am  of  suushiuc.  Thrro 
was   none  of  tlie  weiiriiiess  aivl  lii7} 
li.stlessiu'ss  w-hidi  are.  so  ofteu  noticesl  ii» 
town   jhc1kw)1.s    especially  inwards   th«! 
close  of  the  afternoon.    The  order  was 
given  for   the   band  to   turn  out  ami 
•rive  a  specimen  of  their  music;  and 
immediately     a     dozen    little    fellows 
jumpe<l  up,  and  with  magical  quickness 
armed  them.selvcs  with   lifo  and  llu'' 
and  dnim.     At  the  first  signal  they  n\\ 
went  off  together  with  the  sailors'  horn- 
pipe, marching  out^  of  the  schoolroom, 
along  tho  corridor,  down  tlie  hUiirs,  atiJ 
out  intx:)  the  quadrangle.     They  pluv'ti 
atlmirubly,  and  with  wonderful  sttiuU- 
ne8s  and  precision.     It  was  quite  a 
treat  to  hear  tliem,  and  no  less  wunder- 
ful  to  see  them ;  for  the  fifes  ami  tiiu 
flutes  were  mere  mites  of  boys,  aad  iIk 
boy  who  beat  the  big  drum  was  ciu- 
pletely  hid  behind  bis  instrun»ent.  Mr. 
Sketchley's  friend,  Mrs.  Brown,  would 
Imve  said  that  he  was  a  deal  too  yeu:i-: 
to  bo  trusted  with  so  big  a  drum,    It 
ci-rtainly  was  wonderful  that  such  vt  ry 
small  boys  should    have    acquired  n» 
much  proficiency,    Tho  credit  of  ti.is 
is  entirely  duo  to  Mr,  Ridler,  the  firi.1 
master,  who,  besides  Ixiug  leametl  iu 
Jjatiri  and  GrcHik,  and  a  master  of  all 
the  ologies,   is    a    very   aceomplisht-d 
musician,  and  a  skilful  performer  on 
the  piano  and  organ.     I  saw  almost  ui 
a  glance  that  Mr.  Kidler  was  the  ri^'Lt 
man  iu  the  right  place    He  had  tl.e 
right  way  with  him;   spoke  checriiv 
and    heartily,    with    something   of  a 
sailor  s  bluflhess,  and   something  of  a 
Bailor's  ooUoquial  familiarity  of  expres- 
sion.   There  was  nothing  whatever  <J 
tho  pedagogue  about  him.    And  tl.id 
was  shown  in  a  very  striking  way,  whtu 
he  tossed  aside  his  books  and  his  learn- 
ing, and  said,  *  Now  then,  lads,  the  saiJor^' 
hornpipe;    look    sharp/    There    wvre 
many  proofs  of  Mr.  Ridler's  popularity 
with  tho    pupils    and    their    grutti'd 
parents — the  mothers ;  for,  alas !  fstin  rs 
they  hatl  none.      A  silver   snuff'-ln'^, 
presented  to  him  by  the  boys,  and  maiiv 
other  little  gifts,  including  a  *  copy  *.  t 
verses'  from  a  sailor's  widow — all  i'he 
had  to  give.    Perhaps  this  was   tho 
most  precious  gift  of  all,  for  it  breatht^l 
a  widow's  blessing  for  kindness  to  her 
fatherless  boy. 

The  education  given  at  the  asylum  is 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  character— 
consisting  chiefly  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic^  mathematics^  with  the  addi- 
tion of  musio  if  the  pupils  incline  that 
way.  A  great  point,  however,  is  made 
of  grotmding  them  well  in  tbcM) 
branches,  so  &at  in  after  life  they  may 
build   any   higher   sujpeiatructnre    of 
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knowlodge  which  their  position  may 
admit  of.  Ab  a  proof  that  the  tiaixung 
has  been  most  sacoenfol,  Mr.  Hack- 
wood,  the  secretaiy,  assiues  me  that 
there  is  not  a  known  instance  of  any  of 
the  600  chUdien  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  asylum,  having  been  un- 
able to  nin  for  themselves  a  good  and 
honest  livelihood ;  while  many  occupy 
high  and  trustworthy  positions  both  on 
shore  and  at  sea ;  and  a  laiip;e  number 
now  help  to  support  the  institution 
which  was  once  their  fo^ar-hoine. 

The  building  is  remarkabljr  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose;  and  m  this 
Kspoat  the  architect  seems  to  have 
pmsued  a  course  not  very  common,  I 
regret  to  say,  when  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  concerned — ^that  of  consulting 
the  convenience  and  aocoounodation  of 
the  inmates  rather  than  his  own  glory 
as  a  rearer  of  a  mere  costly  piece  of 
ornamentation.  The  rooms  and  corridors 
are  all  plain  and  simple,  but  they  are 
all  large  and  airy,  and  ftimished  with 
CTcry  necessary  convenience.  Adjoining 
each  set  of  dormitories  there  is  a  bath- 
room, with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on ; 
s  sick-room,  or  ho«>ital — very  rarely 
oocniaed— aiod  a  washing  and  dressing 
room.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  snangements  for  washing.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  washhand  basins,  there 
is  a  row  of  little  wooden  tubs  fixed  to  the 
floor,  with  the  water  laid  on,  and  pipes 
for  letting  it  run  away  immediately  it  is 
oaed.  fiioh  of  these  tubs  is  attached 
to  a  asat,  and  their  use  is  very  pjaphi- 
cally  indicated  by  the  name  given  to 
them  by  the  boys—*  trotter-boxes.'  The 
food  is  excellent  and  plentiful,  I  was 
a88ared,and  this  I  could  well  believe, 
as  all  the  boys  and  girls  'looked  like 
their  vktuals.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  I  peeped  into  the  girls* 
schoolroom,  and  saw  some  forty  or  fifty 
little  maidens  engaged  in  sewing.  Many 


of  them  were  very  pretty,  and  in  their 
trim,  neat  dresses,  very  picturesque.  An 
artist  might  have  pickca  a  dozen  models 
ttam  among  them.  Besidos  the  ordi- 
nary branobes  of  education,  the  girls 
are  taught  sewing  and  housework.  The 
present  nurse  was^  twenty  years  ago,  a 
^1  in  the  asvlum.  The  nurse  preced- 
ing was  also  brought  up  in  the  asylum. 
Bh^  left  to  marry  the  engineer,  who  had 
likewise  received  the  benefits  of  the 
institution.  I  mentioned  just  now  that 
the  infirmary  was  unoccupied.  I  am 
informed  that  it  never  has  been  occu- 
pied, and  that  no  illness  has  occurred 
among  the  diildien  since  they  have 
been  resident  at  Snaresbrocik. 

Seeing  and  hearing  all  this,  on  an 
occasion  when  I  had  taken  the  institu- 
tion unawares,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Snareshrook  was  an  admirably-managed 
institution.  And  I  think  it  will  bo 
allowed  that  all  the  benefits  to  the  poor 
orphans  are  secured  with  a  strict  regard 
to  economy,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  each  child,  in- 
cluding all  house  expenses,  clothing, 
and  eaucation,  is  only  about  22/.  per 
annum. 

I  have  only  a  word  to  add.  The 
little  boys  of  the  band  play  on  their 
flutes  and  fifes  charmingly;  but  tliey 
are  growing  up,  and  their  wind  is  im- 
proving, and  thev  aspire  to  add  a  little 
'brass'  to  the  nand.  Will  any  one, 
with  sympathy  for  the  sailor's  orphan 
and  a  soul  for  music,  step  forward  with 
a  few  comets,  a  horn  or  two,  and  a 
trombone?  The  sailor's  orphan  has 
claims  upon  us  all.  We  never  sit  down 
to  a  meal  but  we  enjoy  some  produce  of 
a  foreign  land,  which  the  sailor  brings 
to  us  from  across  the  sea,  always  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
children  8  bread, 

A.H, 


ALONE  AKD  TOWN-TIED. 

ICN'DOIiSK  witli  hearty  niipnival  the  Riili- 
■noDts  al)<>ut  enliluilr,  attributed  lo  (he  b'l' 
Mr.  Si'lkirk,  of  tit,  Junn  FrmnnitcK,  'nionimh 
nf  all  he  aiim-yed,'  lie.  Ice. ;  axvl  in  u  ftilkitknti 
p|Hrit  I,  a  Bolitaiy,  havo  been  tlieeu  four  tifika 
IiftMt  nsking  of  Bolitnde  tbe  slrielly  peraoniil  turn:" 
i|Ll(;ilion,  where  arc  Hie  cbonns  reporlLil  to  In' 
t'uuiid  on  its  fiico.  How  lovoly  hua  Bulitndi-  a|>- 
pctired  afkr  a  day-lnnc;  wianglo  in  a  crosdr'! 
r-ourt — tlie  morning  aili-r  a  Lhitv  »ritic  pstlj— 
tlip  moment  arter  the  buret  aui  diupcnion  "f 
n  (lomeHtic  storm— oftet  escape  from  an  imminoiil 
liaiiger — oticr  licaring  nf  Bume  unpspLtted  mtBi 
— wlien  SRVBRC  with  self  anJ  everybody  else— 
when  u  fit  of  indigestion  had  to  be  got  nviT.  tr 
a  quantity  of  reid  work  to  be  got  through. 

At  such  times  solitude  has  come  out  cstily 
I'hief,  witliout  superior,  without  equal.  On  nieb 
oceiisions  I  have  seen  it  fairer  than  Oie  fiiirrsl. 

Out  of  the  fold  in  wliich  1  have  been  penneJ— 
do  not  smile,  reader,  or  think  of  the  irolfvbii 
•Ircased  in  a  sheep's  fleece — for  six  anxious  bo«uJ, 
my  mind  on  tenter-hook^,  and  intent  ou  a  <»»' 
liristling  with  *  points,'  watctdng  with  painful 
eai^emess  ft>r  the  coming  thrust  of  my  opnnneul. 
looking  each  minute  for  the  'letimed'  siii) 
'fticudly'  fling  which  my  'learned  friend'  "m 
llui  other  side  desired  to  givo  me;  wean'  vl 
standing,  volumes  nf  Iteporls  in  hajid,  to  be  Wl- 
gered  by  four  experts,  and  answer  their  stnui^r 
ijucstions  in  succrasion,  at  the  Enmo  time  lliiil 
my  mental  oyo  has  had  to  be  kept  on  that  of  my 
opponent,  and  my  car  open  to  the  meaninnli-» 
lulibling  of  the  second  junior,  when  the  li'Ht 
,-,  '   hns  chimed  for  tlic  Inquisitors  to  cense  rr<'Ui 

r.n-lting  :  and  I  luive  felt  free  to  forget  the  wholi- 
jargon  of  the  law,  until  nxtccn  bouts  kIfiiII  h;iv>' 

Cue  awny  ;  when  I  havo  got  back  to  my  room,  wliieh  solitude  shares  with  me.  uiil 
ve  in  his  voiceless  company  enjoyed  the  exquisite  jileasura  of  being  unspoliiti 
to,  then  I  have  seen  beauties  in  solitude  which  1  am  bound  in  honour  to  ni('uti"ii' 
On  solitude  after  a  'wine '  I  will  not  stop  to  dwell ;  I  leave  the  question  l»  il 
and  soda-walcr  which  is  the  greater ;  and  of  tlic  other  occasions  it  were  over  Inig 
to  write. 

Suffice  it,  if  I  have  shown  that  solitude  is  not  without  its  attractions.  It  Diu.-.t, 
however,  be  conceded  tiiat  tliebV  attmctions  oro  slrictly  evanescent,  giRed  11iiidi:)> 
they  may  be  with  the  power  of  reproducing  themselves ;  and  that  when  the  atv 
sion  which  has  made  them  appear  haa  passed  away,  ttieyalso  become  as  aasak- 
BlBntial  aa  the  figures  in  a  magic  lautorn.  Take  away  the  slide,  and  von  liave 
notliing  but  the  blank  theet  witli  its  nhito  niooD  face  to  stare  at.  I  taku  it.  tlH' 
opportiiDity  which  Mr.  Selkirk  had  of  discovering  solitude's  rhorms  was  miKiviiir- 
able  as  he  seems  to  havo  found  it.  'Without  feeling  so  much  oppressed  hy  the 
snciely  of  his  fellows  as  to  desire  that  he  and  they  might  *bc  letter  straugen: 
without  that  vcxcdncas  of  spirit  which  I  have  suggested  the  badgered  Iswjer 
feels,  and  which  makes  a  (emporaty  companionship  nitb  solitude  a  most  refreshing 
one  ;  without  the  &culty  of  making  comrades  out  of  airy  nothings,  or  of  thelaoni^ 
bom  of  his  own  imagination,  he  was  forcetl  suddenly  into  the  society  of  lii< 
own  ftcluid  self;  and.  more  thoroughly  tlian  the  hero  (?)  of  the  '  London  Joanud.' 
was  he  •  left  alone.'  The  euriosily  bepitten  by  the  novelty  of  his  aituation  nnce 
cot  rid  of;  his  grt^arjous  yeamiuga  daily  growing  stronger  and  stronger;  nnd  lbs 
deBolfttion  of  his  forced  exile  becoming  hourly  more  apparent,  he  must  indeed  lisva 
eriticizcd  with  heartfelt  iieverity  every  indiridunl  tiuit  of  his  '  nnwtlcomc  gmt- 
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It  is  emali  wonder  that  he  found 
them  all  ugly,  and  in  the  boldness 
of  his  despair  put  the  strong  personal 
qoesUon  which  is  reported  of  him. 
There  is  much  excuse  for  him  if  he 
asserted  that  the  sa^es  unnamed  talked 
twaddle;  or  even  if  ho  went  further, 
and  hinted,  in  the  absence  of  eharitr,  at 
the  way  beyond  his  reach,  in  which 
these  eagesmade  their  so-called  solitude 
endurabla  Having  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  oyer,  to  show  tibat  under 
oertain  drcumstances  Mr.  Selkirk's 
qnestioii  is  pure  shuider,  I  feel  war^ 
ranted  in  saying  that  in  the  main  the 
slander  is  justifiable.  I  began  by  stating 
that  I  heartily  endorsed  his  sentiments, 
and,  with  the  aboTS  (qualification,  I  do. 
My  reasons  for  endoramg  them  spring, 
as  I  have  also  said,  out  of  expeneuoes 
of  the  last  four  weeks. 

Header,  seated,  it  may  be,  in  thy  easy 
chair,  digesting  an  unhurried  breakfast, 
and  enjoying  in  the  fulness  of  tiiy 
leisure  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  a 
morning  pipe ;  or  rolling  on  thy  back 
at  ease  in  the  sweet-scented  field, 
through  which  the  stream  runneth 
which  holds  the  trout  thou  wilt  eat  to- 
day at  dinner;  partridge  -  shooting 
reader;  free,  untown-tied  readers  of 
every  sort,  picture  to  yourselves  the 
scene  of  my  experiences;  relish  your 
freedom  with  a  keener  zest,  and  be 
thankfiil  you  are  not  as  this  scribbler, 
whose  monastic  melancholy  you  read  of. 
Scene,  London ;  a  room  10  feet  l^  8,  in 
Dull  Court;  a  confusion  of  books  and 
every  sort  of  litter ;  the  author,  coatless 
and  per^iring,  seated  at  a  table,  writ- 
ing, and  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  as  comfortable 
as  possible ;  and  that  he  is  enjoying  the 
perfect  quiet  the  vacation  has  brought 

The  room  in  Dull  Court  is  mine, 
reader ;  and  I  am  he  who  is  striving  to 
make  things  pleasant  to  himself.  The 
room  is  the  same  with  that  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  the  place  where,  on 
occasions,  solitude  is  entertained,  and 
found  to  be  so  charming.  The  moderate 
dimensions  of  the  room  are  encroached 
upon  by  lumber  of  many  kmds.  To 
the  dusty  tomes  in  bilious  •  lookine 
leather  an  ample  space  is  given ;  and, 
cheek-by-jowl  with  musty  volumes  whidi 
contain  lue  body  of  the  ancient  law, 
stand  serious-looking  rows  of  compara- 
tively light  literature,  including  the 
works  of  the  late  Adam  Smith,  Mon- 
tesquieu's *  Greatness  of  the  Romans,' 
and  the  ere-while  treasured,  but  now 
unread  writings  of  Francis  of  Venilam. 
Next  come  the  later  books  on  newer 
law,  elbowing  their  companions  of  the 
more  ancient  order  in  most  unseemly 


fashion.  Witli  what  scorn,  by  the  way, 
must  old  Father  Antic  look  upon  his 
youngest  son,  now  entered  on  his 
father's  inheritance!  With  what  con- 
tempt must  the  case  which  Lord  £ldon 
reviewed  for  twenty  years  before  he 
gave  judgment,  look  out  from  the  pages 
where  its  lon^  life  is  recorded,  upon  a 
suit  whose  existence  from  writ  to  judg- 
ment has  not  extended  over  more  than 
five  weeks.  How  vulgar  to  a  cause  on 
which  two  entire  fortunes  were  spent, 
must  a  modem  suit  appear;  and  who 
know  so  well  as  the  suitors  how  much 
even  modem  suits  cost  ?  Gases  whose 
names  ore  enciroled  vrith  a  glorv  of 
terms  which  are  simply  inoompronen- 
sible  to  the  new  pretenders,  who  were 
familiar  with  'exigent  de  novo,*  and 
*  cognizance  de  droit,'  with  Jeofails  and 
Flemesuit,  'muUer  puisne,'  and  the 
'seisin  which  fed  contingent  uses;'  how 
must  they  look  with  feudal  scorn  upon 
the  plain,  unlearned  creatures  to  whom 
even  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  aro 
historical  personages.  Peace  to  their 
ashes,  though  they  *  misused  the  king's 
press  daomably !'  it  must  be  punishment 
enough,  without  our  invoking  more,  if 
the  framere  of  these  suits  have  gone 
whither  their  works  can  follow  them. 

In  the  comer  opposite  to  where  these 
old  decrees  stand — ^I  bought  them  by 
the  yard,  for  the  same  purpose  that 
Bomeo's  apothecary  bought  his  cakes  of 
roses  and  the  empty  boxes,  to  make  up 
a  show — is  a  case  which  holds  tbo  books 
that  once  were  my  chief  delight.  They 
contain  no  hint  of  law,  argue  nothing, 
are  not  precise ;  they  are  fit  *  com- 
panions of  my  solitude,'  ashamed  though 
I  seem  to  be  of  them  by  hiding  them 
behind  the  curtained  glass  covers  of 
the  bookcase.  I  treasure  them  rather 
for  the  long  friendship  that  has  been 
between  us,  and  for  the  past  pleasures 
tliey  have  yielded,  than  for  present  use. 
The  time  required  by  the  scramble  after 
place  and  pelf  has  withdrawn  me  from 
communion  with  these.  The  languages 
some  of  them  speak  make  them  sealed 
books  to  my  slippery  memory.  A  table, 
four  chairs,  a  rickctty  settee,  and  a 
washstand,  once  self-containing,  but 
now  as  unable  as  my  laundress  to  kee)} 
its  own  secrets,  make  up  the  furnishings, 
if  collections  of  dust^  papers  and  tlio 
tied-up  troubles  of  smtors  now  at  peace 
be  added.  The  wall  over  the  fire-place 
is  ornamented  by  an  almanac  issued 
gratuitously  by  a  life  insurance  office ; 
and  a  table  of  the  sittings  of  the  courts 
in  last  term,  beautified  around  the 
margins  by  portraits  of  the  judges,  from 
the  pen  of  my  constant  visitor  and 
friendly  time-killer,  Charles  It . 
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The  bell  which  U  wont  to  Bommon 
the  lad  in  whom  I  havo  a  joint  owner- 
ship, and  who  is  now  on  his  holiday 
outing,  stands  mute  and  musicless ;  the 
lamp,  with  its  glass  broken  on  one  side, 
shows  signs  of  its  need  of  renewal,  and 
the  establishment  in  general  seems  to 
stand  in  sad  want  of  a  *  refresher.* 

Here  with  solitude  haye  I  kept  com- 
pany daring  four  mortal  weeks ;  finding 
even  in  soUtude  more  companionship 
than  in  the  crowd  of  folk  unknowing 
and  unknown  to  me,  who  live  and 
breathe  in  tho  g^eat  world  outside.  The 
sentiment  is  not  novel,  but  certainly 
most  true,  that  a  great  city  is  a  great 
solitude.  One  wafks  through  it,  and 
as  at  this  season  of  tho  year  especially, 
finds  no  one  with  whom  to  divide  his 
thoughts.  Crowds  there  are  surging 
through  the  streets,  thousands  of  people 
passing  and  repassing,  with  whom  ho 
has  nothing  but  humanity  in  common. 
He  cannot  speak  to  them  but  on  the 
footing  of  new  acquaintance;  must 
sound  his  way  into  their  cliaracter; 
and  be  on  his  guard  against  strange 
habits  and  tendencies;  maybe  he  falls 
in  with  a  man  who  has  a  ridiculously 
small  estimate  of  the  crime  of  homicide, 
which  he  may  at  any  moment  be  forced 
to  know  more  thoroughly  to  his  disad- 
vantage. There  must  be  heaps  of  fine 
creatures  whom  to  know  would  be  great 
gain,  amongst  the  thousands  now  in 
tliat  hot  Strand ;  but  thev  are  utterly 
past  finding  out,  except  under  conditions 
which  cannot  be  oompUed  with,  intro- 
duction, mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other,  studying  of  character,  &c.,  &o. 
To  me  they  are  as  heathen  men  and 
publicans ;  if  I  desired  to  know  them  I 
could  not  do  so.  But  I  do  not  desire  it ; 
'  I  have  friends,  and  kinder  friends  has 
no  man,'  men  whose  adoption  tried  has 
made  me  grapple  them  to  my  soul  with 
hooks  of  steel ;  and  there  is  no  room  in 
my  affection  for  more  to  come  in.  But 
they,  more  sensible  than  I,  have  left 
their  haunts  full  four  weeks  ago,  and  I 
seek  their  rooms  in  vain  if  I  attempt  to 
see  them.  J.  is  shooting ;  D.  is  getting 
married ;  B.  is  climbing  mountains ;  W. 
is  rowing  up  the  Thames.  On  B.'8 
local  habitation  is  his  name,  printed  in 
letters  large  enough  to  typify  his  ex- 
pectations of  professional  success.  The 
black  door  is  closed  in  grim  inhospi- 
tality ;  a  notice  gummed  over  the  letter- 
hole  bids  whomsoever  will  be  so  incau- 
tious, put  papers  through  the  door,  and 
announces  that  Mr.  B.  wiU  return  in 
the  middle  of  October.  I  walked  up 
the  stairs  in  the  hope  of  finding  B., 
whom  I  thought  to  be  a  detenu  like 
myself;  the  notice  on  the  doat  was  the 


answer  my  eoLpectation  received.  I 
smiled  at  the  vanity,  as  I  called  it» 
whidi  made  B.  imagine  that  aa3rbody 
would  have  papers  to  leave  for  him,  or, 
having  them,  would  be  imprudent 
enough  to  obey  the  words  of  the  writtoa 
order;  and  then  walked  down  again, 
the  stairs  creaking  and  echoing  as  stairs 
in  empty  houses  only  can,  into  the 
court,  and  so  to  W.'s  chambers.  The 
*  oak  *  not  sported;  sounds  of  some  one 
within.  W.  is  in  town.  Here^  at  all 
events,  is  a  friend  to  talk  with.  With 
the  strong  excitement  which  a  man  in 
long  vacation  feels  on  finding  some 
supposed  absentee  suddenly  turning  up, 
I  give  a  vigorous  rap  on  the  knocker, 
accompanying  the  action  by  the  peculiar 
freemason-like  sort  of  sign,  by  which 
I  am  wont  to  convey  to  W.  that  I, 
not  Mr.  Timmins*  foreman,  subtle  in 
accounts,  is  the  applicant  for  admission. 
The  sound  of  life  within  ceases;  a 
jingle  of  glass  which,  as  I  fismded,  my 
ear  caught  a  moment  ago  is  heard  no 
more ;  a  step  whose  name  is  unwilling 
falls  upon  the  passage  which  leads,  as  I 
know,  to  W.*s  own  room,  and  the  inner 
door  within  the  oak  ia  slowly  opened. 

Behold,  not  W.,  but  W.*s  clerk,  whom 
face  brightens  up  when  lie  finds  that 
tiie  door-hammerer  is  not  his  master, 
but  myself.  The  silence,  almost  awM, 
which  prevailed  in  the  inner  chamber, 
whence  the  jingle  of  glaas  and  the  troll 
of  a  song  had  given,  but  now,  hints  of 
occupant^  suddenly  gives  way  befbre 
some  piece  of  clerkly  wit;  wid  W.'e 
clerk,  age  about  15,  feels  bound  to 
volunteer,  as  explanation  of  the  same, 
that  Mr.  W.  being  away,  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  fHends  to 
spend  tiie  evening.  W.  is  not  in  town 
then ;  his  clerk  keeps  carnival,  anaUoe^ 
High  Jinks,  in  his  chambers ;  and  the 
place  where  *  opinions '  were  formed,  and 
'  cases '  concocted,  interrogatories  drawD, 
and  pleas  pleaded,  is  now  in  possession 
of  clerkly  jollity ;  where  the  •  spirit  of 
the  laws  reigned  but  lately,  the  gathei> 
ings  of  Long  John  now  hold  sway.  A 
wiser  and  a  sadder  man,  I  go  back  in 
the  gloaming  to  my  chamber,  and  sit 
a  fiul  hour,  puffing  Airiously  at  my 
pipe.  The  work  which  had  kept  me  in 
town  when  all  else  had  fled,  lay  in 
many  eheete  upon  the  table,  waiting 
but  for  a  few  doong  words  to  take  rank 
among  the  labours  done.  Solitude, 
which  had  helped  me  bo  much  in  the 
doing  of  it,  is  still  with  me;  and  now 
that  1  have  got  the  utmost  I  can  out  of 
it,  I  begin  to  turn  myself  from  it^  like 
an  ungratefrd  man,  with  indifference  if 
not  with  loathing.  I  picture  to  mvself 
the  absentees  of  whose  doings  I  nave 
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^Kiken ;  the  ploasures  and  deliglits  they 
are  getting  out  of  hotiday,  and  thinlc 
how  wise  they  are  to  enjoy  the  life 
while  they  bikye  it.  The  scenea  in 
which  thev  are  moving,  and  the  kindly 
£eu:e8  which  I  know  h^m  around  them 
rise  to  my  mind's  eye ;  and  as  thev  do 
8o  they  crowd  out  the  small  field  which 
lies  immediately  hefore  it,  so  that  the 
room  10  feet  hv  8  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  There,  in  the 
comer  where  the  fiftvonrite  books  stand, 
I  see  W.,  looking  hcaltliy  and  jolly,  as 
he  pulls  with  vigorous  stroke  post 
Winter  Hill  and  Bisham  Woods  on  his 
voyage  to  Marlow  town;  the  lovely 
trees  of  Bbham  droop  into  the  water, 
where  lately  the  almanac  published 
^gratuitously  by  the  insurance  office 
alone  met  my  view;  and,  under  the 
led^  of  the  mantelshelf,  behold  trouble- 
saving  O.  lies  on  his  back  in  the  bottom 
of  his  boat,  the  blue  smoke  curling 
upwards  from  the  pipe-holding  lips, 
while  Fanny  and  Nelly  Walters  paddle 
his  laziness's  boat  along.  By  the  door, 
on  the  left  of  the  ancient  law  books, 
see  R.  sweltering  up  the  hitherto  un- 
c»caled  Toothpichom,  enjoying  the  con- 
trast between  his  present  odbupation 
and  the  sedentary  life  ho  leads  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year ;  feeling,  in 
addition  to  the  honour  which  his  pains- 
taking pleasure  will  yield  him  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club,  the 
perpetual  satisfaction  which  must  be 
inseparable  from  these  high  ascents,  of 
dangers  ever  preaent  and  successively 
ovenxime.  As  he  scrambles  (Mr.  Guide 
Balmat  with  him)  from  crag  to  ciag, 
his  appetite  for  the  toil  increasing  by 
indulgence,  tenant  in  tail,  and  common 
lecoverer,  vouchers  to  wnrrantry  et  hoo 
genus  omne,  wake  up  from  their  sleep 
of  centuries,  and  stand  up  in  the  dusty 
sheets  which  have  covered  them  over, 
to  wonder  at  the  marvellous  performer 
who  is  exhibiting  before  them.  What 
the  impression  made  on  them  by  the 
sight  may  be,  it  is  not  mine  to  know. 
They  are  speechless,  dumb;  Lord 
Brougliam  closed  their  mouths  many 
years  ago ;  so  they  cannot  teU  me  what 
they  think  of  it ;  but  tliey  are  evidently 
astonished,  not  only  by  the  act  itself, 
but  stUl  more  by  tiie  assurance  that  the 
actor  is  one  who  yet  distinct  from  those 
who  years  ago  coined  the  strange  names 
they  bear,  and  cut  out  the  curiously 
cambersomo  garments  in  which  they 
ara  clothed. 


I  point  out  to  solitude  these  things  of 
life  and  movement,  and  intend  it  to  say 
they  are  lovely  and  enjoyable.  Perhaps 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  it;  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  enchanted 
with  anything  so  bustling;  it  waited 
long  before  making  any  answer,  and 
then,  as  an  Irish  witness  once  told  me, 
in  giving  an  account  of  a  conversation, 
he  said  nothing.  I  became  angry,  for 
the  mental  pictures  I  had  seen  had 
given  me  a  hankering  after  society, 
which  I  had  not  before  felt ;  and  hence 
came  it  that  the  difference  between 
solitude  and  myself  grew  to  so  great  a 
head  that  I  found  myself  adopting  the 
Selkirkian  impertinence,  ana  s^ug 
poor  solitude  to  show  up  its  charms,  if 
it  hod  any. 

I  lighted  the  candles,  and  sat  down 
to  finish  my  task.  The  pictures  I  hod 
seen,  though  they  vanished  before 
Messrs.  Price  and  Co.'s  burning  wicks, 
had  left  an  impression  on  my  mind 
wliich  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  re- 
solved to  be  as  unceremonious  to  my 
companion  as  Hamlet  was  to  Polonius, 
and  forthwith  to  quit  his  society ;  and 
-away  rushed  my  pen  in  all  the  agony  of 
a  driven  quill,  over  the  fair  paper  which 
its  points  marred,  till  that  which  was 
wanting  to  the  work  had  been  supplied, 
and  the  whole  was  ready  for  gracious 
Mr.  — 's  hands.  As  if  to  show  that  it 
resented  the  breach  of  friendship,  soli- 
tude called  upon  its  allies  to  be  indig- 
nant; and,  accordingly,  all  that  night, 
as  I  wore  it  awav  in  writing,  did  tlio 
wainscot  creok,  and  windows  lend  them- 
selves to  sighing  winds;  the  door, 
which  I  thought  hasped,  came  open  of 
its  own  accord ;  shapeless  things,  with- 
out substance,  darted  across  the  floor ; 
and  more  than  once  I  stopped  to  assure 
myself  I  hod  not  heard  a  groan.  The 
enemy  did  not  beat  me,  though  when 
the  door  fell  open,  my  stock  of  courages 
seriously  damaged  by  indlgcbtion  and 
over-use  of  tobacco,  showcxl  signs  of 
faltering.  I  finished  my  task,  and  re- 
joiced over  the  work  and  labour  done ; 
and  next  morning  the  9*15  train  whirled 
me  awuv  from  Paddington  into  the 
beautiful  west,  where  it  is  mv  great 
delight  to  be ;  and  where  at  this  mo- 
ment I  can  see,  without  searching  for 
them,  charms  in  the  face  of  my  three- 
year  old  little  niece,  greater,  infinitely 
greater,  than  the  whole  family  of  soli- 
tude can  show. 
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rpiIEKE  is  notliiiig  essentially  pic- 
JL  turcsque  either  in  poverty  or 
in  crime ;  and  yet  it  is  so  connnon 
ti  matter  to  read  of  lx)tli  from  a 
r«jmantic  point  of  view,  or  to  repird 
either  of  tlieui  through  a  highly- 
coloured  medium,  that  the  very 
words, '  lowest  portion  of  the  metro- 
]X)lis,'  or  *  thief  London/  seem  to 
suggest  something  quite  away  from 
ordiniu-y  exixjrience,  and  belonging 
to  an  existence  mysterious  and  un- 
approachable, except  by  the  few 
people  who  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  visit  *  the  dens '  in  which  it 
is  concealed.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  whenever  we  como 
upon  these  phrases,  even  though 
they  may  refer  to  some  locality  with 
which  wo  are  tolerably  familiar,  we 
seem  all  at  once  to  place  the  scene 
at  an  imaginary  distance,  and  almost 
fail  to  recognize  in  the  name  of  the 
district  the  rows  of  shabby,  'vsTetched 
tenements  past  which  wo  have  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
'  short  cuts '  to  the  broader  and 
more  respectable  thoroughfares. 

It  is  seldom  that  romantic  or 
picturesque  associations  lend  an  in- 
terest to  the  great  mass  of  wretched- 
ness which  lies  only  half  hidden  in 
t!ie  London  slums.  Apart  from  the 
ten-iblo  records  of  human  suffering 
which  should  of  themselves  be  suf- 
ficient to  move  us  to  compassion,  the 
wonderful  varieties  of  poverty,  and 
the  strange  outward  differences  in 
the  mode  of  life  displayed  by  the 
poor  in  tlio  widely-separated  dis- 
tricts which  they  occupy,  are  more 
truly  interesting  than  any  merely 
ideal  condition  with  which  they  have 
been  associated. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  expectation 
of  this  picturesque,  or  rather,  as  tho 
French  would  say,  this  bizarre  ele- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  readers, 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  for 
newspaper  or  magazine  writers  to 
describe  such  a  place,  say,  as  Beth- 
nal  Green,  where  poverty  presents 
a  dead  level  of  wretchedness,  varied 
only  by  slight  degrees.  The  merely 
verbal  diffictdty  of  avoiding  tho  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  same  expres- 
sions  to  denote  the  utter  misery  of 


a  neighl)ourho()<l  is  in  itself  con- 
siderable; and  in  onier  to  secure 
the  public  attention  tho  writer  must 
present  two  or  three  of  tho  most 
vivid  examples,  and  honestly  endea- 
vour to  describe  what  he  sees  with- 
out allowing  any  supposed  desire 
for  the  sensational  to  influence  hi.s 
judgment. 

It  is  after  a  visit  to  the  parish 
just  referred  to,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  that  this  weary  mo- 
notony of  dirt  and  hunger  and  sick- 
nass  is  the  very  best  proof  of  tho 
utter  destitution  of  any  noigbour- 
hood,  that  I  find  myself  strolhng 
towards  Baldwin's  Gardens.  The 
road  to  Baldwin's  Gardens  lies  be- 
tween banks  of  vegetables — cab- 
bages, turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  a  few  (but  not  many)  cauli- 
flowers, and  sheep  and  oxen  are 
displayed  in  fair  proportions  at  the 
wayside.  To  speak  of  '  strolling,' 
as  I  more  nearly  approach  my  desti- 
nation, would  bo  to  preserve  a  fic- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  pretence,  since  I  am  hustled 
hither  and  thither  by  a  miscella- 
neous crowd  of  people  representing 
several  distinct  nationalities,  only  a 
few  of  whom  have  any  present  busi- 
ness witli  Baldwin's  Gardens,  but 
most  of  whom  are  busily  engaged 
with  the  agricultural  produce  al- 
luded to.  The  specimens  of  vege- 
tation are,  in  fact,  piled  on  stalls  or 
in  the  long  hand-barrows  known 
as  ' Whitechapel  broughams;'  and 
the  animal  creation  has  lieen  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  joints, 
which  hang  in  bewildering  variety 
outside  butchers'  shops  where  the 
flaring  gas-jets  whistle  a  lively  ac- 
companiment to  the  Babel  of  sounds 
by  which  I  am  surrounded.  For 
my  visit  to  Baldwin's  Gardens  is 
made  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  my 
most  direct  road  is  by  way  of  Lea- 
ther Lane. 

I  have  entered  qnietly  enough  by 
the  narrow  inlet  from  Hoi  bora, 
where  I  stayed  to  look  at  the  plaster 
images  standing  so  cold  under  the 
pale  gas-light,  and  to  wonder  whe- 
ther a  customer  would  ever  appear 
for  the  scorbutic  doves  who  have 
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been  so  long  in  flying  that  now  th^ 
would  be  fJl  the  better  for  a  good 
Satoiday's  scrabbing  with  soap  and 
water.  Bat  this  apparent  quietude 
is  the  x)eculiariiy  of  Holbom  bye- 
ways.  Of  all  the  neighbourhoods 
in  London  these  poor  districts  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare horn.  Newgate  to  Tyburn  are 
the  strangest  and  tiie  most  various ; 
and  it  is  here  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  how  our  'vast  improye- 
ments'  fiiil  to  make  a  clean  sweep, 
serving  at  best  only  to  expose  the 
sordid  rayellings  of  that  foul  tangle 
of  courts  and  alleys  which  they 
were  intended  to  destroy.  Starting 
from  the  eastern  end,  where  New- 
gate Gaol  has  cast  its  prison  blight 
upon  the  foul  and  melancholy  dwell- 
ings of  Snow  Hill,  we  find  that  the 
operation  which  was  to  have  re- 
moved Field  Lane  has  but  left  a  great 
ngly  scar,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
revealed  fresh  evils  in  the  ends  and 
comers  of  half-dilapidated  houses 
and  frowsy  taverns  where  even  dis- 
sipation languishes,  and  from  which 
the  very  betting  men  who  assemble 
periodically  in  the  ruinous  space 
depart  for  more  cheerful  accommo- 
dation. At  its  western  extremity 
New  Oxford  Street  has  &iled  to  re- 
move tiie  vestiges  of  Si  Giles's;  and 
only  a  few  paces  from  the  fashion- 
able library  the  children  still  play 
at  mud-pies;  while  from  gazret  to 
cellar  the  foul  houses  teem  with  in- 
mates whose  half-washed  rags  flut- 
ter from  lines  stretched  across  the 
street. 

It  is  between  these  two  points 
that  the  strangest  part  of  all  this 
great  city  may  be  discovered,  on 
one  side  amidst  the  Inns  of  Court, 
on  the  other  in  that  maze  of  streets 
and  alleys  to  which  Leather  Lane  is 
an  approach.  Not  that  poverty 
here  is  altogether  of  that  dead,  hope- 
less kind  which  is  so  terrible  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wretchedness  of  some 
other  neighbourhoods.  From  quiet 
Hatton  Garden,  where,  by  a  strangely 
poetical  accident,  the  City  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Chancellor's  mansion,  and  the 
portrait  of  his  dancing  lady  looks 
down  from  the  chimnoy-picce  of  the 
Board-room  npon  restored  cripples ; 
'—from  Hatton  Garden,  round  by 


Hatton  Wall,  and  along  the  .wider 
streets,  there  may  be  seen  no  little 
bustle  even  on  ordinary  week-days, 
and  most  of  the  people  there  seem 
to  follow  some  poor  calling  which 
enables  them  to  support  the  huck- 
sters, who  ply  their  trades  briskly 
enough. 

Beyond  and  behind  these  streets, 
however,  there  are  close  and  foul 
dwellings  indeed — tenements  let 
and  underlet  to  scores  of  lodgers 
who  crowd  from  garret  to  basement 
First  there  is  the  colony  of  Italian 
organ-grinders  and  hurdy-gurdy 
players,  whose  head-quarters  lie 
here,  and  some  of  whom  may  be 
seen  tolling  wearily  home  at  night- 
fall from  Uieir  long  day's  journey 
round  the  suburbs,  to  deposit  their 
instruments  and  pay  the  daily  sum 
demanded  either  by  the  master  who 
farms  the  men  or  for  the  hire  of  their 
organs.  Dark-eyed,  stubble-chinned, 
slouching,  often  half  idiotic,  these 
poor  fellows  lead  a  life  which  surely 
for  monotonous  misery  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed;  a  few  of  them  are 
cheerful-looking,  but  these  gene- 
rally own  an  organ  of  their  own — 
a  very  different  case  to  that  of  the 
wretched  drudges  who  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  exorbitant  day|s 
hire  before  they  can  devour  their 
coarse  and  scanty  suppeor,  and 
huddle  to  sleep  in  their  miserable 
beds. 

Then  there  are  itinerant  Dutch 
clock-makers,  the  German  glaziers, 
the  image  boys,  the  plaster-cast 
makers  and  modellers,  and  the 
Irish  of  many  callings,  who  swarm 
in  the  alleys,  and  whose  lively 
brogue  may  be  heard  at  the  street 
comers  like  the  rattling  of  shille- 
laghs. The  most  extraordinary  tene- 
ments, however,  are  one  or  two  dila- 
pidated inns  which  stand,  or,  rather, 
which  continue  to  fall,  in  certain 
obscure  comera  lying  near  the  lane 
itself.  They  are  the  remains  of  the 
most  ruinous  old  hostelries  ever 
seen  in  or  out  of  London,  their  stejM 
sinking  from  the  battered  doorways 
which  formerly  led  to  the  gloomy 
bar  where  the  lady  in  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  once  guarded  the 
punch-bowls  and  big-lal^Ued  bottles 
while  she  scored  tiio  potations  of 
now  defunct  bagmen  on  a  dingy 
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Rlato.  Tlmt  bar  is  now  tenanted  by 
a  rod-armwl  woman  in  a  raob-ca]), 
and  an  atmosphere  of  suds ;  and  tlio 
coffee-room,  where  oven  the  greasy 
odour  of  past  diimers  has  faded  from 
the  blackened  walls,  and  tlio  situa- 
tion of  the  '  lx)xeK '  is  only  just  indi- 
cated by  marks  upon  th(!  tloDr,  is  in 
the  occupation  of  a  family,  or,  per- 
haps, to  judge  from  their  numbers, 
a  couple  of  families.  Tho  private 
sitting-rooms,  tho  bed-rooms,  the 
half-glazod  closet  in  which  tho 
'boote,'  who  was  also  the  night- 
porter,  consorted  with  six  fiat  can- 
dlesticks and  tho  blacking-brushes, 
all,  all  have  been  converted  into 
separate  lodgings;  the  gallery,  which 
looks  over  tho  space  formerly  the 
resort  of  fast  coaches  and  covered 
waggons,  supports  clothes-lines  on 
which  dingy  garments  hang  to  dry 
and  grow  more  dingy  still;  the 
whole  place  is  so  broken,  dirty,  and 
dismantled,  that  the  freshly-plas- 
tered hotel  at  a  new  Kailway  Station 
could  scarcely  exert  a  more  depress- 
ing influence. 

Even  before  I  have  noted  these 
things  the  uproar  in  the  streets  has 
increased,  and  the  Saturday  night's 
market  has  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  great  heaps  of  vegetables  arc 
only  exceeded  by  the  attractions  of 
the  stalls  of  tin-ware,  which  flash 
and  glitter  under  the  gaslight  of  the 
shoi)s  in  a  way  completely  dazzling. 
For  the  rest,  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  on  tho  part  of  Leather 
Lane  to  cheap  haberdashery  and 
small  hosiery,  while  second-hand 
boots,  odd  pieces  of  floor-cloth, 
penny  toys,  and  common  crockery- 
ware  alternate  with  fresh  and  cured 
fish  in  attracting  the  crowd  of  cus- 
tomers. 

The  shopkeepers  scarcely  seem 
to  object  to  the  hucksters,  though 
they  are  often  in  the  same  line  of 
business— for  it  would  seem  that 
they  each  have  their  different  classes 
of  purchasers — and  to  hear  the 
tempting  offers  made  by  many  of 
these  poor  dealers  at  once  suggests 
how  far  a  little  money  is  compelled 
to  go  amongst  them.  Who  does  not 
remember  lie  Quincey's  description 
of  his  Saturday  evening  rambles  in 
Glare  Market,  assisting  the  poor 
X>eople  to  make  their  purchases? 


Fancy  tho  gentle,  scholarly  'Opium- 
cater'  exerting  that  rare  conversa- 
tional power  of  his,  which  charmed 
the  select  circles  of  the  most  literary 
capital  in  Europe,  upon  an  oMurjito 
Cockney  butclier  to  cheapen  a  neck 
of  mutton  for  some  poor  woman ! 

The  s{>cond-hand  clothes,  and  such 
general  articles  as  form  the  sweep- 
ings of  sales  where  pawnbrokers' 
'  unredeemed '  pledges  are  tlisposed 
of,  are,  perhaps,  no  inconsiderable 
-part  of  the  trade  of  Leather  Lane, 
though  they  are  confined  to  only 
one  or  two  dirty  cavemouB  sliops, 
where  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
disturl)ed  from  the  dust  of  ages 
which  has  settled  there.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  stall  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  is  that  devoU  d 
to  the  sale  of  books,  which  cover  a 
couple  of  long  bonded  baxrows  at 
the  comer  of  a  street.  WTiat  have  il- 
luminated gift-books,  gilded  albums 
in  morocco  and  ton^  paper,  and 
those  handsomely-bound  volumes 
'without  which  ho  gentleman's  li- 
brary can  be  considered  complete,' 
to  do  with  such  a  neightwiirhood  as 
tliis  ?  Yet  here  they  are,  no  doubt 
cheaply  purchased  at  tho  publishers' 
clearing  sales,  and  destined  to  find 
their  way  to  the  book-cases  of  tho 
more  prosperous  tradespeople,  or  to 
tho  shelves  of  such  students  as  take 
Ijcather  Lane  in  the  hue  of  their 
daily  peregrinations. 

Deeply  meditating  on  this  phe- 
nomenon, however,  I  find  the  place 
of  which  1  am  in  search,  and  a  dull 
and  squalid  place  it  is.  The  houRS 
(of  which  I  observe  one  is  a  paro- 
chial or  district  school),  faded  far 
beyond  tho  last  promise  of  respect- 
ability, bear  at  first  sight  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  de- 
praved buildings  in  Bethnal  Green 
in  tho  quiet  wretchedness  of  their 
brick  and  mortar  features,  that  I 
am  almost  ready  to  return  to  tho 
cheerful  bustle  of  the  poor  mart  I 
have  left  behind,  and  whose  cla- 
mour is  still  audible  in  those  strange 
surges  of  sound  which  denote  the 
vicinity  of  a  crowd.  I  have  arrived, 
however,  at  an  iron  railing,  within 
which  a  newer  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent edifice  is  indicated ;  not  that 
I  can  see  more  of  it  than  a  paved 
court-yard   and   an   unpretentious 
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poich;  bnt  I  hSTe  cangiht  &  gUmpee 
of  its  larger  proportioiifl — ench  of 
tfaem  as  are  not  wholly  concealed 
b;  sDrronnding  houBes — during  my 
jonniej.  Thran  is  just  snfiloisnl 
light  at  the  entnmce  to  enable  m« 
to  decipher  the  inscription  on  a 
block  board,  which  in  eccleeiastical 
text  informs  me  that  this  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr, 
and  that,  beside  the  Stmday  Berrices, 
it  is  open  every  morniiig  and  eTon- 
in^for  public  worship,  as  well  as 
on  some  extra  occasionB  there  folly 
Bet  down,  whSat  the  church  itself  ii 
open  all  day  long.  Ab  I  Btoop,  from 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  cortaJn 
which  hangs  at  that  porch  the  dis- 
tant tnnmlt  is  heard  no  more; 
the  Btfjialid  poverty  Burronnding 
Baldwin's  Qatoens  is  ehnt  oat,  and 
Ibr  a  moment  forgotten ; — forgotten 
—not  that  the  poor  have  no  part 
in  the  scene  npon  which  I  have 
entered,  but  bManee  of  the  holy 
qniet  and  purity  of  this  free  church, 
which  has  been  given  as  a  blessed 
heritage  for  the  people  of  the  snr- 
Tonndmg  districts. 

Standing  there  reTerently,  and 
looking  upward  to  that  high  roof- 
its  gtnoeful  arches  so  snggeetiTe  of 
a  purer  and  serener  air — gazing  to- 
wards the  chancel  and  paintings 
which  decorate  its  lofty  walls — listen- 
ing with  Rtrange  emotion  to  the  fnll 
swell  of  the  organ,  which,  as  there 
ore  no  galleries,  is  placed  near  the 
commuuioa  spare  itself,  and  bo 
seems  to  have  come  down  to  help 
the  congregation  in  their  brother- 


liness  of  Christian  vorahlp,  I  seem 
to  recognize  an  inHnence  which  has 
resulted  from  the  truest  apprecia- 
tion of  what  a  tmo  chnrcn  is  in- 
t^ded  to  effect.  Who  doeo  not 
remember  the  pathetio  veisee  in 
which  James  Smith  (one  of  the 
aathois  of  '  B^ted  AddrcBses ') 
inquires  why  the  churches,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  people, 
should  be  barred  to  them  on  week- 
days, when  even  the  mere  visit  to 
the  holy  place  might  bring  peaceful 
and  pemtent  thoughts  to  some 
amongst  the  weary  and  heavy-laden. 
I  think  of  this,  and  of  the  story  of 
that  poor,  wretched  man  stained 
with  many  crimes,  who  at  length 
came  back  to  his  native  place,  and 
creeping  stealthily  to  the  church 
there,  sat  beneath  the  painted  win- 
dow, ita  nye  falling  on  the  pave- 
ment at  his  feet,  and  thonght,  with 
bitter  repentance  and  eomeet  nnnt- 
terable  pleadings,  of  his  wild  and 
wicked  life,  till  he  went  peacefnlly  to 
sleep  as  the  golden  sunset  fell  npon 
him,  and  sodied  smiling  with  the  look 
of  childhood  on  his  &ce.  Of  both 
of  these  I  think  fitfully,  but  gravely, 
after  I  have  once  more  passed  tliat 
curtain  at  the  porch  of  St.  Allnn 
the  Martyr,  and  again  emerge  into 
the  roar  and  bostla  of  Leather  t^Jie 
on  that  Saturfay  night  There  are 
flowers  of  promise  oven  in  the  wild 
waste  of  Baldwin's  Gardens ;  and  in 
that  Holy  Rood  which  it  encloses, 
much  fruit  may  be  ripening  for  the 
gathering  in  of  the  Great  Harvest, 
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O,  DON'T  BECOME  A  NUN,  IVHT  DEAR. 

[Oji  '^ei'iii'jj  :\  voiiii^  Illy  at  a  f.xncy  hall  in  the  co-.tiniio  ot"a  SUtor  ol'Chnrity.^ 

I. 

0  DO  N'T  you  become  a  mm,  my  dear, 
But  leave  vour  beautv  free : — 
Of  vows  pr'ytliee  make  but  one,  my  dear, 

And  make  tliat  one  to  me ! 
Whcucver  you  wish  to  'confess/  my  dear, 

Bo  this  tender  heart  your  shrine; 
For  you  never  will  find,  I  guess,  my  dear, 
So  loving  a  heart  as  mine! 

n. 
They  tell  mo  you  want  to  become,  my  dear, 

A  Sister  of  Charity ; 
But  Ixiforc  you  s(.;t  oif  from  home,  my  dear, 

Ijct  your  mission  begin  with  me  I 
Though  the  wounded  limb  may  smart,  my  dear. 

And  the  pulse  be  too  wildly  stirred. 
What  are  they  to  the  wounded  heart,  my  dear. 

Or  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred ! 

nr. 
Then,  howe'er  you  incline  to  room,  my  dear. 

Don't  forget  that  your  charity 
Should  sometimes  begin  at  home,  my  dear. 

So  let  it  begin  with  mo! 
If  Indulgences  ever  you  need,  my  dear. 

You  have  only  how  many  to  say, 
And  if  blessings  your  bliss  can  sixjed,  my  dear, 

You'll  bo  happy  by  night  and  by  day ! 

IV. 

E'en  the  world  with  its  cares  and  strifes,  my  dear. 

Is  a  school  it  is  easy  to  see. 
And  if  vows  you  would  make  for  your  life,  my  dear, 

Pr'ythee  make  them  at  once  to  me  I 
The  bliss  for  which  oftenest  I  sigh,  my  dear ! 

Is  to  thine  my  fate  to  tether. 
To  live  on,  in  one  faith,  till  we  die,  my  dear. 

And  then  travel  to  Heaven  together. 
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Br  im  ArTHOB  or  'Thi  Mokus  or  Hatt&ib.* 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DOUBLY  FAliiE. 

RS.  SCOTT  and  Mibb 
Soahwood  had  gone  out  to 
a  dinner-party,  and  would 
not  be  at  home  till  eleven, 
was  the  welcoins  titat 
awaited  Eettier  in  her  new 
home.  WonldMisa  Flem- 
ing hare  the  goodness  to 
go  apstairs  at  once,  and 
have  her  tea  in  Miaa 
Natty's  nursery  ? 

Misa  Natty'a  nursery — 
BO  Mr.  Scott  willed  it- 
was  the  beet  room,  in  tho 
hoose ;  and  on  enlcring  it  Ji^ther  at  once  saw,  in  the  minute  appointmontR, 
tbe  pictnred  walls,  the  costly  carpeted  floor,  that  Eome  one  had  MisR 
Natl^s  personal  comforts  at  heart.  Was  it  her  atepmother?  As  kHo 
looked  round  for  the  httle  baby  &ce  she  bad  prepared  herself  to  sec,  a 
small  woman — a  woman,  judging  from  her  height,  of  sbont  four  years  old, 
bnt  with  oool,  worldly  mannen,  and  a  firm,  unembarrassed  8t«p— ap- 
proached from  a  low  chair  by  tbe  fireside,  and  extended  to  her  its  minuto 
hand. 

'  Urs.  Scott  and  Miss  Daahwood  aie  ont.  Gome  near  tho  fiie ;  yon  most 
be  tezen  after  yonr  long  journey.' 

And  then  two  sharp  black  eyes  commenced  a  dehberate  inventory  of 
every  detail  of  Hiss  Fleming's  dress,  of  every  line  of  her  foce ;  an  inven- 
tory such  as  only  one  of  these  terrible  children  can  take ;  and  which,  while 
the  victim  is  ashamed  visibly  to  writhe  nnder  it,  he  feels  to  be  more  re- 
morselessly correct  than  any  which  a  grown  man  or  woman,  with  ever  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  would  havo  the  capacity  to  take. 
'  I  hope  yon  will  love  me.  Natty,  dear.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  love  you.' 
Miss  Scott  gave  a  short  laugh  j  a  laugh  not  in  the  slightest  degrM 
ill-brod,  bat  such  a  one  as  yon  might  imagine  some  very  nsed-np  cynio 
bestowing  apon  a  ludicrously-gushiDg,  tdtSough  possibly  good-hearted, 
country  graitleman  who  abould  proffer  the  tender  to  him  of  eternal  friend- 
ship. 

'  I  like  all  tbe  world,  Mademaisells  Fleming.  We  shall  be  the  best  of 
&iends,  I  am  snre.'  And  Natty  looked  between  Esther's  brows,  and  rend- 
ing there  more  than  she  liked  of  determination,  vowed  to  herself  to  kick 
her  npon  the  earliest  occasion  when  they  should  enter  together  upon  tho 
delicate  intricacies  of  words  in  three  letters,  '  My  dear  mamma — ah,  thero 
are  more  than  two  years  she  is  dead^taught  me  to  love  all  the  world.  I 
don't  remember  her,  mademoiselle ;  bat  I  have  seen— seen  oii  elk  dort,  in 
Pere  la  Gbaiso,  and  a  little  white  boy,  with  only  a  chemise  on,  holding  his 
hands  aol  above  his  head.  The  day  before  we  left,  yon  know,  papa  and  I, 
be  took  me  there,  and  it  was  very  damp,  and  papa  wouldn't  atep  on  tho 
grass,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  and  be  smoked,  oh,  a  very  long  time — 
five  minntes,  tout  an  moins— on  the  gravel  walk  before  mamma;  and  then 
I  cried,  and  he  took  mo  to  the  bonbon  shop,  and  gave  me  a  bosful— a  pink 
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box,  with  a  real  little  lookinpr-plass 
inside  the  lid,  and  Buch  good  l)onhon8 
avec  do  la  cremo,  madianoisolle — 
how  do  you  say  it  ?  crome  inside  the 
chocolats,  and  that  lovely  stuff  that 
brings  tears  to  your  eyes,  du  rhum, 
n'est  ce  pas? — in  the  little  rose  and 
white  dragoes.  Mademoiselle,  have 
you  been  in  Paris?  I  have  l>cen 
there  four,  ii  ve  times,  and  in  Vienna, 
too.  Our  courier  in  Vienna  was — 
was  allerliebst!  Ah,  lion  Dieu,  if  I 
had  only  got  poor  Carl  hero !' 

And  then  the  good  temper 
vanished  abruptly  out  of  Natty's 
fac^,  and  she  turned  away  with  the 
air  of  one  who  evidently  held  life  to 
be  a  very  poor,  mistaken,  used-up 
affair,  indeed,  to  the  fire. 

.lane  Dash  wood's  letter  had  not 
prepared  Esther  to  find  an  angel  in 
jMunnaduke  Scott's  child;  but  for 
anything  so  old,  so  knowing,  bo  up- 
fi(5tting  of  all  her  early  legends  re- 
specting childish  innocence  as  this 
fraction  of  a  human  being,  she  was 
unprepared. 

*  1  haven't  been  in  Paris,  Natty,' 
Fhe  remarked,  when,  later,  they 
were  sitting  together  at  tea;  the 
child  quaintly  doing  the  honours  to 
the  iH-st  of  her  small  powers;  *I 
liaven't  l)een  in  Paris;  but  I  have 
lived  in  a  place  that  I'm  sure  you'd 
like  a  great  deal  l)etter — a  farm- 
house in  the  country,  with  a  garden, 
and  under  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden  a  swing.  What  should  you 
say  t<3  that?' 

'  I  have  swung  in  the  Jardin  Ma- 
bille,  and  it  made  me  ill  at  my 
lieart.  It  was  Easter  Sunday,  and 
Carl  took  me  there;  and  while  he 
went  to  dance  with  Mademoiselle 
Zizine,a  man  took  me  up  and  called 
me  his  angel,  and  treated  me  to  a 
swing — out  of  goodness,  you  under- 
stand—and it  made  me  ill,  like  the 
steamer.  Tve  l)een  to  a  farmhouse, 
too.  I've  seen  as  much  as  you.  A 
farmhouse  at  Hampstead,  and  Polly 
and  I  and  a  gentleman  had  straw- 
berries and  cream  there.  Va  done, 
madomoiselle  1  where  else  have  you 
been?' 

'  To  school.  Natty ;  a  place  Pm 
sure  you  have  not  been  to.  I  was 
at  school  with  your  mamma.* 

'  You  mean  ililly.  She's  not  my 
mamma.     Watson   says   so.     My 


mamma's  in  Pere  la  Chaise ;  and  it  s 
a  good  thing  for  her ;  a  very  good 
thing  !*  Xatty  nodded  her  hea<l  sig- 
nificantly. 

'Child,  who  teaches  you  to  say 
such  things  ?'  Esther  asked.  *  Why 
is  it  a  good  thing  that  your  mamma 
is  dead  ?' 

*She  wouldn't  bo  happy  if  she 
was  alive.  People  ain't  happy  when 
they  fight;  and  Watson  tr^ld  cook 
papa  quarrelled  with  my  real  mamma 
just  as  bad  as  he  does  with  this  one. 
Every  time  they  come  from  a  party 
they  quarrel — oh,  they  quarrel  so 
that  I  heard  them  one  night  from 
my  room ;  and  Milly  doesn*t  speak 
the  tnith  to  papa,  Miss  Fleming. 
Chie  day  she  said  Mr.  Mortimer 
hadn't  been  here,  and  he  bad  been 
here  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  told 
papa  so— I  did!'  and  about  five 
small  demons  flashed  out  of  Natty's 
eyes ;  '  Milly  didn't  dare  punish  mo 
then,  because  of  papa;  but  next 
day  she  came  in  the  nursery  and 
made  Polly  dress  me  in  my  old 
green  frock,  when  Dick  Lawson  was 
coming  to  tea.  I  hate  her  for  it, 
that  I  do;  and  when  Pd  a  new 
white  one,  with  a  dear  little  blue 
ruche  all  round  the  sldrt !  and  when- 
ever Mr.  Mortimer  comes  I'll  tell 
papa  again,  that  I  will !' 

To  turn  the  child  from  herself, 
her  own  loves,  her  own  hates,  her 
own  dresses,  would  have  been  simply 
as  impossible  as  to  have  turned 
Milly  Dashwood,  in  days  gone  by, 
from  her  loves,  and  bates,  and 
dresses.  For  frivolity,  for  worldli- 
ness,  for  selfishness,  Natty  nught 
have  done  perfect  credit  to  Millicent 
as  her  own  daughter;  and,  even 
while  she  launched  forth  her  tiny 
shafts  most  bitterly  against  her  step- 
mother, Esther  could  scarce  forbear 
from  smiling  at  the  child's  instinctive 
appreciation  of  all  the  leading  and 
congenial  points  in  Mrs.  Scott,  s 
character.  Natty  was  obviooBly  not 
to  be  pitied,  according  to  the  old 
sentimental  way  of  pitying  step- 
children. It  would,  all  her  life,  l>e 
a  good  stand-up  fight  between  her 
and  whomsooTer  ^ould  be  pnt  in 
authority  over  her,  just  as  it  was 
virtually  a  stand -up  fight  now  be- 
tween Millicent  and  her  husband. 

'And  well  for  her  so!'  thought 
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Esther,  whon  she  went,  later,  to 
look  at  the  child  asleep,  and  marked 
the  resolute  expression  of  the  poor 
little  round  in&ntine  features. 
'WeU  for  her,  weU  for  this  little 
child,  well  for  all  women  who  haye 
got  it  bom  in  them  not  to  suffer  for 
any  one,  not  to  loye  any  one  but 
themselYes.' 

And  then  she  betook  herself  to 
the  window  and  leant  her  face 
against  the  pane,  and  tried  to  choke 
back  her  teus  as  she  wondered  how 
many  miles  Paul  was  from  her  at 
that  moment?  and  with  whom  he 
was?  and  whether  he  had  bought 
the  bouquet  of  white  flowers  that 
day?  with  all  the  other  questions 
which  that  delicious  passion,  under 
whose  dominion  she  was,  is  in  the 
habit  of  alternately  fevering  and 
chilling  the  hearts  of  its  unhappy 
victims. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
the  Scotts  and  Jane  returned.  As 
Mrs.  Scott  was  very  fatigued,  how- 
ever ;  had  tinted,  or  intended  to  faint, 
or  something  of  that  kind ;  and  Mr. 
Scott  was  in  the  sulky  condition 
nortnal  to  him  after  all  parties, 
Esther  Fleming,  much  to  her  own 
relief,  was  informed  that  she  would 
not  be  required  to  come  down  to 
the  drawing-room  that  evening. 

'Don't  think  it  unkind,'  cried 
Jane,  who  had  rushed  up  at  once,  in 
her  warm  impulsive  way,  and  borne 
ISeihet  off  to  her  own  room.  '  Milly 
really  isn't  strong—indeed,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  her  if  she  didn't 
go  to  parties  at  all— and  Mr.  Scott 
is  so  fearfully  cross,  I  don't  wonder 
at  her  not  wishing  you  to  get  joui 
first  impression  of  him  to-night. 
Esther,  whatever  else  Lord  Feltham 
may  turn  out,  I  hope  he  won't  be 
salky.  I  could  stand  any  other 
form  of  temper,  but  even  from  a 
man  I  didn't  love  I  could  not  stand 
snlkiness.  If  Feltham  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  sulk  like  dear  Marmy  I 
shall  run  away  from  him  in  three 
months.' 

'  But  is  it  real,  Jane?'  and  Esther 
looked  earnestly  into  her  face.  '  Is 
it  all  in  real  sober  earnest?  Tou 
are  going  to  marry  him  ?' 

'  BealT  I  should  rather  think  so!' 
bat  her  laugh  was  hollow.  *  Wait 
tOl  you  see  his  letters,  his  trinkets. 


Sober  earnest?  Oh,  Esther,  if  you 
knew  all  I  have  had  to  go  through 
— all  that  I  go  through  still !' 

She  seized  Esther's  hand  between 
her  own  two  feverish  ones,  and 
kissed  her  in  that  passionate  way 
which,  coming  from  one  woman  to 
another,  tells  so  indisputably  that 
some  strong  emotion  concerning  a 
man  must  be  the  latent  motive- 

F)W6r.  '  I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
want  you.  I  want  some  one  that 
I  need  tell  no  lies  to :  some  one  that 
I  can  really  talk  to  for  the  short 
time  that  will  be  mine  about — about 
Arthur.  Esther,  I  have  seen  him 
to-night.  He  knew  I  was  to  be  at 
the  Dalzells,  and  he  actually  walked 
round  from  his  club,  and  met  me  at 
the  door,  as  I  was  going  to  tiie  car- 
riage, this  cold  winter  night!  He 
doesn't  come  to  the  house,  you  know 
— Mr.  Scott  won't  have  it,  horrible 
bear !  now  that  I  am  engi^ed — but 
he  meets  me  everywhere;  when  wo 
walk,  when  we  go  out  to  parties,  to 
the  thealare.  Do  you  think  that 
looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  marry 
Miss  Lynes  ?  Speak  what  you  think, 
please,  quite  plainly.  Pm  accus- 
tomed to  all  disappointments.' 

'  I  didn't  know  that  Arthur  Peel 
was  even  said  to  be  engaged  to  Mi^ 
Lynes,  Jane ;  but  I  thmk  the  fact  of 
your  being  engaged  should  be 
enough  to  make  him  leave  off  paying 
you  attention ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Scott 
acts  honourably  to  Lord  Feltham  in 
not  allowing  him, to  come  to  the 
house.' 

'  Honourably !'  cried  Jane,  with  a 
little,  hard  laugh.  'What  a  word 
to  apply  to  the  thought  or  actions 
of  any  man,  in  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned !  Vanity,  selfishness, 
falseness — those  are  the  qualities  I 
recognise,  only  in  different  degrees, 
in  all  men.  Mr.  Scott  is  intensely 
selfish,  and  thinks  it  for  his  advan- 
tage, socially,  that  his  sister-in-law 
should  ^remain  true  to  an  eligible 
suitor.  Lord  Feltham  is  intensely 
vain,  and  vanity  made  him  wish  to 
be  the  owner  of  my  well-looking 
face,  and  to  cut  Arthur  out    For 

Arthur  himself ' 

She  sank  her  head  down,  weariodly, 
against  the  mantelpiece ;  and  then, 
looking  again  at  the  lines  of  that 
lovely  face  in  repose,  Esther  knew 
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that  it  had  changed  from  what  it 
ii8od  to  be.  Miss  Dashwood  Iiod 
not  grown  thin  to  the  ]X)iut  which 
takes  from  beauty.  The  round,  fair 
check,  the  exquisitely-modelled  chin 
and  throat  were  tliero,  in  all  the 
IK'rfect  softness  tliat  must  belong  to 
a  blonde  Englishwoman  of  less  than 
two-and-twenty ;  and  y(}t,  despite 
all  the  brilliant  bloom  and  rounded 
lines,  the  face  hud  oldened  visibly 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Of 
passion  as  strong  as  her  nature  could 
feel,  Jane  had  had  ample  experience 
ever  since  she  was  seventeen ;  but, 
wliatever  some  moralists  may  say, 
it  is  not  passion,  it  is  the  renounce- 
ment of  passion,  which  really  hardens 
the  heart  and  lines  the  face.  Since 
her  engagement,  Jane  Dashwood 
had  striven  to  efface  Arthur  Peel 
from  her  heart ;  had  striven,  in  her 
way,  to  be  true  to  the  man  she 
meant  to  marry ;  and  these  two  or 
three  months  of  her  engagement 
had  made  her  older  and  more  miser- 
able than  so  many  years  of  the 
former  life,  with  all  its  excess  of 
hopeless  but  unstruggling  passion 
would  have  done. 

'Jane,  I  think  you  have  done 
very  wrong  in  accepting  Lord 
Feltham.' 

'  Esther,  I  have  done  very  right 
in  accepting  Lord  Feltham.  Such 
a  life  as  mine  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years  canH  go  on  for  ever. 
Very  few  women  marry  the  man 
they  are  insane  enough  to  love  first, 
and  the  few  who  do  are  not  over- 
happy  in  their  lives,  I  hear.  I  shall 
never  marry  Arthur  Peel  —  never, 
never,  never!'  She  raised  up  her 
face,  and  looked— oh,  with  what  a 
look !— into  Esther's  eyes.  '  It  was 
a  dream,  and  he  was  never  worthy 
of  me,  and  if  I  bad  married  him 
both  of  us  would  have  been  mise- 
rable in  six  months.  I  know  all 
that,  and  I  know,  too,  that  love — 
oven  the  very  maddest  love — can't 
drag  on  through  a  divided  existence 
for  ever.  One  can  live  down  every- 
thing, and  the  best  way  to  live  love 
down  is  by  marrying.  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  being  engaged  to  Feltham, 
because  he  has  money— money  and 
position,  of  both  of  which,  as  I  grow 
older,  I  shall  be  fond ;  and,  besides, 
if  I  had  not  married  him  I  should 


certainly  have  married  some  one 
else.  Lui  ou  un  autrt  I — ^it  matters 
little.  I  shall  be  a  good  average 
wife ;  the  better  for  knowing  so  well 
l)eforehand  what  life  and  all  its 
temptations  are ;  and  you  are  very 
mistaken,  Esther,  in  thinking  that  I 
have  acted  wrongly.  Wait  till  you 
SCO  mo  as  Lord  Feltham's  wife,  and 
then  toll  me  whether  he  and  I  are 
not  both  to  be  envied.' 

'  And  the  conclusion  of  your  letter 
to  me,  Jane,  where  you  spoke  of 
some  poor  wretch  making  her  way 
through  tlie  night  to  the  river,  and 
said  for  very  Uttle  you  would  change 
your  fate  with  hers  ?' 

Miss  Dashwood  laughed  the  quos^ 
tion  off ;  began  to  talk  of  Millicents 
marriage,  of  IVIr.  Scott,  of  the  child, 
of  her  own  parties  and  successes— 
finally  of  Paul. 

'  You  are  as  fatally  far  gone  upon 
him  as  ever,  Esther,  I  presume  ?  If 
you  are,  I  can  look  him  up  for  you 
at  once.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
he  and  Lord  Feltham  are  half- 
brothers  ?' 

'  Paul  Chichester  and  Lord  Felt- 
ham ?  Great  heavens,  Jane !  *  are 
you  in  earnest?' 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
did  not  Imow  it  before?  I  took  it 
for  granted  you  did  when  I  first 
wrote  to  announce  my  engagement 
They  are  brothers,  but  have  not  met 
for  years  and  years.  One  day,  when 
I  was  talking  to  Lord  Feltham,  I 
mentioned  Paul's  name  accidentally, 
and  then  out  it  all  came.  Amusing 
to  have  been  engaged  to  them  both, 
one  in  joke,  the  other  in  earnest, 
eh?' 

All  the  story,  the  dark  hints  re- 
specting Paul  that  Mrs.  Tudor  had 
given  her  at  Weymouth,  came  hock, 
sudden  and  clear,  upon  Esthers 
mind,  and  her  heart  died  within  her 
at  this  threatened  confirmation  of 
their  truth. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  the  estrange- 
ment was  all  Paul's  fimlt?'  she 
stammered.  'Did  Lord  Feltham 
give  you  no  details  of  the  femily 
quarrels  ?' 

•Well,  Esther,  dear,  to  tell  you 
the  honest  truth,  I  wasn't  interested 
enough  in  anything  belonging  to 
them  to  ask  many  questions,  even  if 
I  had  thought  it  discreet  to  do  so. 
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which  I  did  not  When  young  men 
break  with  their  relations  in  that 
determined  sort  of  manner,  'tis  not 
difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  reason 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  aU ;  indeed. 
Lord  Feltham  more  than  hinted 
that  Paul*  had  been  entangled  — 
hopelessly  entangled — oyer  since, 
and  was  so  now.  I  didn't  like  Paul 
a  bit  the  less  for  it,  mind,  nor  his 
brother  the  better  for  his  look  of 
conscious  superiority  as  he  told  me ; 
but  it  was  in  quite  tiie  early  days  of 
our  engagement,  when  everything, 
of  course,  must  be  rose-coloured  and 
charming,  and  as  I  saw  the  subject 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  I  just  said 
that  I  had  known  Mr.  Chichester 
slightly,  and  let  it  drop.' 

'  And  Paul— Mr.  Chichester— did 
he  and  Lord  Feltham  ever  meet  in 
this  house  ?' 

'No.  I  happened  to  see  Paul  a 
night  or  two  afterwards  at  the  Opera 
—the  only  public  place  at  which 
one  ever  meets  him — and  then  I 
told  him— Lord  Feltham  happUy 
was  not  with  me — of  my  engage- 
ment From  that  day  till  this  he 
has  never  been  near  the  house,  but 
now,  with  his  brother  away  (I  told 
you,  did  I  not,  that  Lord  Felth^ 
had  gone  to  Corfu?  He  does  not 
sell  out  till  the  spring,  and  by  my 
express  wish  rejoined  his  regiment 
in  the  interval)  and  with  you  here, 
no  doubt  we  shall  begin  to  see 
Paul's  face  again ;  that  is,  if  dear 
Marmy  should  happen  to  approve 
of  his  visits.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  jealous  monster  that  is, 
Esther.  Poor  Milly  has  only  got  to 
speak  to  any  man  twice,  and  Mr. 
Scott  insults  him  if  he  comes  to  the 
house.  What  should  you  do  if  you 
were  married  to  such  a  wretch  ?  I 
should  simply  run  away,  coute  que 
coute.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  spent 
in  fighting  any  man.' 

'  Life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in 
loving  any  man  T  cried  Miss  Flem- 
ing, bitterly.  'Jane,  are  all  men 
unprincipled,  I  wonder,  and  all 
women  fools?' 

*Most  undoubtedly  they  are,  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood,  with  cool  emphasis, 
'and  every  year  that  you  live  you 
will  come  to  know  it  with  greater 
certainty.   All  men  are  unworthy — 


wholly  unworthy— of  anything  like 
true  or  honest  love ;  all  women  are 
fools  enough,  onco  or  twice  in  their 
lives,  to  be  really  in  love,  except, 
perhaps,  women  of  the  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways'  stamp ;  and  what  they  must 
go  through  in  wounded  vanity  I 
dare  say  quite  equals  the  torment  of 
other  people's  foolish  attachments. 
The  happy  state,  I  am  convinced  of 
it,  Esther,  is  to  be  not  one  atom  in 
love  with  the  man  you  marry ;  for 
him  to  be  fond — not  ridiculously  or 
jealously  fond — of  you,  and  also  to 
possess  a  great  taste  and  great  ca- 
pacity for  constantly  making  you  all 
sorts  of  nice  expensive  presents. 
This  is  my  state  now,  and  if  I  could 
only  get  over  my  old  folly  tho- 
roughly, I  should  be  really  happy. 
Grandes  passions  were  never  really 
intended  for  silly  htUe  women  like 
Milly  and  me.  They  require  height, 
as  these  new  wreaths  do,  to  carry 
them  off.  By-the-way,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  tiara  I  have  on?  It  is 
an  awfally  grand  one,  you  must 
know,  made  out  of  some  of  the 
Feltham  diamonds.  Do  you  think 
a  tiara  coming  so  much  to  the  front 
of  the  head  becomes  me  or  not?' 

Now  Esther  was  not  one  whit 
disposed  to  talk  of  wreaths  or  tiaras, 
or  any  other  kind  of  head-dress. 
Her  heart  was  bitter  within  her: 
bitter  against  Paul  for  the  fresh 
confirmation  of  the  guilty  secret, 
whatever  it  was,  that  bound  him  to 
his  strange  and  suspected  Hfe ; 
bitter  against  him  because  he  had, 
after  all,  been  going  to  the  Opera, 
living,  enjoying  himself  as  usual, 
while  she  had  been  wasting  her 
heart  in  foolish  dreams  at  Countis- 
bury ;  bitter  against  him  because — 
because  she  loved  him.  Can  I 
assign  to  her  any  better  reason? 
But  when  do  women,  the  simplest, 
the  worst-trained  among  them,  be- 
tray to  each  other  this  particular 
phase  of  suffering — the  first,  the 
keenest,  perhaps,  of  all:  suspicion 
without  the  right  to  be  suspicious ; 
jealousy  without  the  right  to  be 
jealous?  She  thought  dear  Jane 
looked  very  well  indeed  with  a  tiara 
coming  so  much  to  the  front  of  the 
head ;  and  what  beautiful  brilliants 
they  were !  and  how  well  they  con- 
trasted with  the  Bweet  simpHcity  of 
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that  little  gold  bracelet  upon  Jane's 
arm! 

*The  first  present  poor  Arthnr 
ever  gave  me!'  cried  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  '  See,  here's  the  date  inside^ 
and  when  yon  touch  that  spring,  a 
little  piece  of  his  hair  and  of  mine. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  right  for 
me  to  keep  it  when  I  am  married  ? 
Eight  or  wrong,  I  shall  do  so. 
There  are  some  few  things  it  would 
just  kill  me  to  part  from,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.' 

She  put  the  bracelet  between 
Esther's  hands,  then  walked  np  to 
the  toilet-table,  took  off  her  tiara, 
her  necklace,  her  rings,  and  pushed 
them  all  aside  with  a  quick  impa- 
tient gesture  into  a  heap. 

'I  hope  you'll  never  know  the 
sensation  of  having  sold  yourself, 
Esther.  It's  not  an  elevating  one. 
When  I  am  dressed  in  Lord  Felt- 
ham's  jewels,  and  meet  Arthur,  as  I 
did  to-night,  I  ask  myself  how 
much  better  I  am  thmi  any  of 
the  women  of  another  class  whom 
we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as 
lost,  in  this  world  and  the  next? 
My  sale  is  for  life,  certainly ;  but  I 
don't  see  that  the  length  of  the  term 
can  make  any  moral  difference.  The 
sale — ^the  motives  of  the  sale — ^re- 
main the  same.' 

'  No,  no,  Jane ;  that  is  your  pas- 
sionate, one-sided  way  of  viewing 
your  own  conduct.  You  intend, 
once  married  to  Lord  Feltham,  to 
be  true  and  faithful  to  him,  and  to 
banish  Arthur  Peel  from  your  heart 
If  you  did  not  really  at  heart  mean 
to  be  true,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  your  conscience  wotdd  not 
prick  you  as  it  does  about  this  little 
oracelei  No  one  who  was  going  to 
do  a  very  great  wrong  could  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  a  small 
infidelity.' 

Miss  Dashwood  made  no  answer. 
Possibly  she  thought  Esther's  argu- 
ments weak ;  possibly  she  thought 
the  whole  subject  one  of  those 
which  do  not  gam  much  by  ventila- 
tion. '  I  think  I  am  very  selfish  in 
keeping  yon  np  after  your  long 
journey/  she  began,  when  both  had 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes ; 
•  but  before  we  say  good-night,  there 
is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
tell   you— sometning  about   Lord 


FelthauL  Would  yon  mind  stay- 
ing one  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
to  hear  it?* 

'  No ;  I  would  like  to  stay.  This 
arm-chair  and  warm  fire  make  me 
disinclined  to  go  away.  Has  it  any- 
thing to  do 1  mean,  lias  it  any 

— any  connection  with  Paul  Chi- 
chester?' 

'  None  at  all,  Esther.'    And  Miss 
Dashwood  came  and  put  her  hand 
kindly  round  the  girl's  neck.    '  Let 
me  give  you  a  bit  of  very  sincere 
advice— don't  love  Patd.    When  he 
first  went  away  from  me  to  you  in 
Bath,  I  was  a  little  bit  jealous ;  I 
don't  mind  confessing  it ;  and  that 
hindered  me,  perhaps,  from  warn- 
ing you  as  heartily  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  about  the  danger  you 
ran  in  being  intimate  with  him.  He 
can  never  marry ;  he  has  told  me  so 
himself;   others,  his  own  brother 
even,  have  told  me  that  he  is  irre- 
vocably bound  for  life.  Why  should 
you  care  for  him?    You  are  young, 
you  are  handsome,  the  world  is  full 
of  people  who  only  need  to  know 
you  to  like  you.    Why  should  you 
go  and  fix  your  heart  ux)on  a  broken- 
down,   penniless    man   like    Paul 
Chichester  ?    These  things  can't  be 
undone    afterwards,   Esther ;    the 
outset  is  the  time  for  the  struggle. 
Resolutely  keep   your  mind  from 
Paul.     When  his  face,  when  his 
voice  wiU  come  before  yon,  get  up, 
read,  talk,  rush  away  out  of  the 
room,  out  of  the  house,  anything  to 
escape  from  yourself.    It  is  not  the 
man  himself,  you  know,  it  is  your 
own  imagination  that  ma^es  you  in 
love  up  to  a   certain   point — the 
point  after  which  no  effort  can  save 
you  any  more  1    Esther,  you  are  too 
good  to  waste  your  life  as  I  have 
done.   Take  my  advice.   I  am  as  old 
as  a  woman  of  thirty  in  everything 
to  do  with  the  bitter  folly  of  love. 
Take  my  advice ;  give  up  thinking 
of  Paul.    He  is  not  worthy  of  you !' 
*  I  don't  want  him  to  be  worthy,' 
said  Esther;  but  she  shielded  the 
firelight  away  nervously  with  her 
bands.    'He  is  no  more  to  me  than 
any  other  man.     I  am  going  to 
teach  little  Natty;  I  am  going,  heart 
and  soul,  to  attend  to  my  duties. 
No  fear  of  my  dreaming  of  him  or 
of  any  one  else;  I  shall  have  no 
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time.  And,  besides,  Mr.  Chichester 
does  not  care  one  atom  for  me.  He 
liked  me  as  a  man  of  that  age  might 
like  an  nnformed,  plain,  oonntiy 
girl  at  Bath,  nothing  more.  It  is 
nearly  a  year  since  I  saw  him,  and 
he  hasn't  even  written  me  one  line 
in  all  these  weary  months.' 

And  then  her  yoice  stopped  with 
singular  nnphilosophical  abrupt- 
ness, and  the  great  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Dashwood  looked  at  her 
with  genuine  pity.  To  her^and 
she  really  had  had  ample  experience 
—no  possible  misery  could  be  so 
great  for  a  woman  as  to  love  with- 
out fortune.  Even  while  she  was 
mad  enough  still  to  care  for  Arthur 
Peel,  all  her  opinions  respecting 
love  were  cynical,  hard,  worldly,  as 
Milly's.  She  had  no  belief  in  the 
worthiness  of  any  man.  Of  Paul 
Chichester's  real  character  she  could 
not  form  half  so  true  an  estimate  as 
Esther,  in  her  innate  childish  long- 
ing to  believe  in  another's  goodness, 
had  done.  He  was  poor,  embar- 
rassed, living  on  evil  terms  with  his 
fimiiiy— what  should  make  him  thus 
but  the  same  class  of  selfish  vices 
of  which  she  had  seen  so  many 
samples  among  the  Peels  and 
dozens  of  others?  All  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dashwood  creed, 
were  vicious ;  all  men  were  natural 
enemies ;  to  be  vanquished  and  dis- 
comfited by  all  weapons,  and  with 
the  least  possible  nsk  to  the  van- 
quisher. And  Jane  had  enough 
esprit  de  corys— perhaps  enough  real 
generosity — ^to  feel  genuine  regret 
as  she  looked  in  Esther's  face  and 
read  there  that  one  who  should  have 
been  a  victor  was  already  among 
the  ranks  of  the  slain.  Lost  far 
more  irrevocably  than  she  had  been 
with  all  her  love  and  madness  for 
Arthur.  For  Esther  she  dimly  and 
yet  intuitively  felt  was  a  woman 
who  would  love  for  life  I 

She  had  too  much  Imowledge  to 
launch  another  direct  shaft  against 
Paul;  but  as  the  tears  slowly  swept 
aw^y  from  Esthers  eyes  she  began 
to  speak  of  Lord  Feltham ;  and  to 
speak  of  any  man  was,  in  Miss 
Dashwood's  present  mood,  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  race  as  false,  un- 
worthy, peijured. 


'Before  I  had  been  engaged  to 
him  a  week,  he  began,  with  the  ac- 
customed fine  sense  of.  honour  of 
men,  to  tell  me  of  his  last  lovc- 
affidr,  and  of  all  that  it  had  cost — 
not  lumself,  but  lus  beloved — when 
the  affiur  was  broken  off.  It  is 
about  this  that  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Esther,  just  to  hear  what  idea  you 
take  from  it  of  my  fiance's  cha- 
racter. She  was  a  most  worthy 
person,  according  to  his  making 
out ;  one,  I  am  sure,  &r  more  likely 
to  suit  him  than  I  shall  ever  be — 
sincere,  simple,  outspoken:  some- 
thing, I  should  &ncy,  both  in  mind 
and  face,  like  yourself,  Esther.' 

Esther  looked  up  quickly.  The 
very  idea  was  void  of  reason,  and 
yet-— and  yet  a  sharp  pong  of  sus- 

Eicion  did,  involuntarily,  contract 
er  heart. 

'  And  where  was  the  first  romance 
acted  out,  Jane?  Who  was  this 
simple,  sincere,  out8X)oken  person, 
of  whom  you  are  the  successor  ?' 

'Oh,  those  were  just  the  things 
he  would  not  tell  me,'  replied  M& 
Dashwood.  '  It  all  took  place  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago — the  summer 
before  last,  I  think.  Ho  went  to 
some  wild  country  place  for  fishing 
— in  Wales,  I  believe— and  met  a 
well-looking  young  farmer's  daugh- 
ter one  morning  gazing  at  herself  in 
a  stream,  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
him  on  the  spot — ^this  part,  natu- 
rally, was  shadowed  forth  rather 
than  put  into  words— and  then  all 
the  commonplace  story  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course.' 

'And  the  fiurmer's  daughter  of- 
fered to  marry  him,  I  suppose?' 
suggested  Miss  Fleming ;  but  as 
she  spoke  she  turned  her  face 
quickly  away  into  shadow.  'And 
out  of  sheer  pity  he  was  forced  to 
consent  Is  that  the  end  of  the 
story?' 

'Well,  not  exactly.  No  man, 
even  as  vain  a  one  as  Feltham,  has 
the  face  quite  to  make  such  an  as- 
sertion as  that;  it  carries  its  false- 
hood written  too  palpably  upon  the 
surface.  The  fanner's  daughter 
was  wildly,  passionately  in  love,  and 
carried  away  by  country  air  and 
compassion,  his  lordship,  in  a  rash 
moment,  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife.' 
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'What  a  noble  pioce  of  gene- 
rosity !' 

'  Then  cjime  tlio  parting.  lie 
'Wiis  ordered  away  suddonly  to  join 
liis  regiment,  wliich  was  supjwsed 
to  be  under  orders  for  India  (pity  it 
has  not  gone  there,  Esther !  1  be- 
lieve, at  this  moment,  I  could  get 
up  a  little  morsel  of  sentiment  about 
him,  if  I  thought  he  was  being 
killed  upon  a  field  of  battle  instead 
of  snipe-shooting  at  Corfu),  and  the 
poor  disconsolate  Phillis  was  left  to 
mourn.  Well,  can  you  guess  what 
first  began  to  wake  him  to  his  folly  ? 
Not  meeting  some  one  worthier  of 
him,  not  calmly  reasoning  over  his 
weakness,  but  the  poor  girl's  own 
letters.* 

Esther  gave  one  little  instinctive 
start  of  surprise.  *  They  wore  l)adly 
spelt,  no  doubt,'  she  cried.  *  The 
ftiulty  orthography  revolted  against 
Lord  Foltliam's  delicate  sense  of  re- 
finement.' 

'  That's  what  I  thought,  and  I 
asked  him  to  show  me  one.' 

'  Go  on,  Jane.' 

'  And  ho  refused  to  do  so.  IIow 
interested  you  look,  Esther !  Have 
you  got  to  that  point  in  which  any 
accoimt  of  men^  small  basenesses 
has  especial  interest  for  you?  I 
sincerely  hope  not.  It  would  not 
be  exactly  honourable,  you  know,  to 
show  one  woman's  love-letters  to 
another,  although  it  is  perfectly 
honourable  to  boast  of  having 
gained,  then  cast  aside,  her  heart. 
However,  though  he  did  not— most 
probably  could  not — produce  them, 
Lord  Feltham  was  able  to  give  mo 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  liis 
first  love-letters.  He  gets  none 
su.ch  from  me,  I  can  answer  for  it.' 

'  So  badly  expressed,  do  you 
mean?' 

'  So  full  of  generous  fcehng,  of 
honest  confidence,  Esther.  Little 
though  be  meant  me  to  think  so,  this 
poor  country  girl  was,  T  am  convinced, 
far  above  her  lover  both  in  heart 
and  brain.  All  the  jealous  mis- 
givings of  her  own  heart,  all  her 
fears  that  she  did  not  really  love 
him  in  the  way  a  woman  should 
lovo  the  man  she  marries,  were 
poured  out  in  these  letters,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  was  the  re- 
sult? 


C    (( 


For  the  sake  of  my  own  word 
I  would  have  married  her,"  his  lord- 
ship confided  to  me,  "  and  having 
once  i)assed  that  word  no  consider- 
ation of  her  lowly  birth  or  want  of 
fortune  would,  for  one  moment, 
have  had  weight.  But  her  letters 
frightened  me.  I  could  stand  any 
form  of  temper,  I  could  reconcile 
myself  to  inditference,  but  a  woman 
with  a  passionate,  exacting,  self- 
questioning,  self-torturing  dispo- 
sition would  just  drive  me  wild. 
These  fine  characters  for  a  play  or 
novel  are  the  ones  to  make  a  man 
like  me  utterly  wretched  in  domes- 
tic life."  He  wasn't  quick  enough 
to  see  how  poor  the  compliment 
was  that  ho  implied  to  me  by  such 
a  speech,  and  you  may  be  suro  no 
look  or  word  of  mine  enlightenctl 
him ;  but  I  did  feel,  Esther,  yes,  I 
did,  how  small  he  was !  How  great 
a  fool  to  have  given  up  a  woman 
who  could  love  Mm,  how  thoroughly 
little  to  be  able  to  speak  of  her  like 
this  to  her  successor !' 

'  He  has  only  lately  succeeded  to 
his  title,  you  say?'  and  Esthers 
voice  was  singularly  low  and  un- 
moved as  she  asked  this. 

*  Only  about  a  year  ago,  but,  to 
do  him  justice,  I  don't  beheve  that 
that,  or  any  worldly  consideration, 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  break- 
ing off  his  engagement.  He  was 
summoned  Ixick  hastily  to  England 
to  attend  liis  cousin's  death-lK*d; 
went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  seo 
his  lady-love ;  as  a  matter  of  course 
— the  cooling  process  having  Ixn^n 
once  sot  up — was  more  utterly  din- 
illusime  the  moment  he  did  see  her, 
and  one  fine  morning  or  winter 
evening,  I  forget  which,  found  liim- 
self  Lord  Feltham  and  a  free  man 
at  about  the  same  moment.' 

'  His  name  before  then  was —  ?' 

'  Carew,  of  course.  The  Honour- 
able Ohver  Carew.  I  remember 
quite  well  dancing  with  him  two  or 
three  seasons  ago,  and  wondering 
whether  the  raw  material  would 
ever  come  into  anything  like  shapo 
as  it  got  older.  Little  I  liiought 
then  1  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  it  I  Yon  have 
never  seen  his  photograph,  have 
you?  Let  me  get  it  for  you,  and 
say  whether  it  is  astonishing  that 
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any  poor  little  simple  country  girl 
shoald  go  near  to  breaking  her 
heart  for  such  an  Adonis!' 

Miss  Dashwood  went  to  hor 
dressing-table,  took  a  small  case 
from  it,  and  put  a  portrait  into 
Esther's  hands.  Ohyer  Carow's 
portrait. 

Miss  Fleming  looked  at  it  quite 
cahnly;  listened  to  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  running  commentaries  upon 
its  defects  and  beauties ;  and  gave 
not  the  funtest  visible  sign  of  emo- 
tion as  she  did  so.  Very  few  men 
possess  this  kind  of  courage:  all 
women  do.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
concealment  given  by  nature  for 
self-preservation  to  the  weaker 
creature:  nothing  more.  All  a 
mistake  to  call  it  either  superior 
power  of  endurance  or  superior 
capacity  for  deceit.  In  supreme 
moments,  and  with  one  of  her  own 
sex  present,  any  woman  can  conceal, 
or  act,  or  feign  any  passion  what- 
soever, and  tlus  without  e£fbrt, 
aknost  without  consciousness  of  her 
own.  The  beeties  who  extend  their 
feet  in  the  air,  and  pretend  death 
when  you  touch  them,  don't,  I  faxLCj, 
go  through  any  process  of  mental 
or  moral  ratiocination  prior  to  that 
action. 

'He  seems  to  have  good  eyes, 
Jane,  and  rather  a  nice  mouth.  I 
admire  Lord  Feltham.' 

'Because  you  have  never  seen 
him.  His  photograph  is  handsomer 
than  himself,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  men  of  tolerably  straight  fea- 
tures and  no  mind,  no  expression. 
Bo  you  think  him  handsomer  than 
Paul,  for  example?' 

'  They  bear  no  comparison.  As 
far  as  feature  goes,  Lord  Feltham 
might  be  considered  the  best-look- 
ing.' 

'  And  how  do  you  judge  of  him 
after  what  I  have  just  told  you? 
He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  deli- 
cacy, of  generosity,  must  he  not,  to 
choose  me  for  his  confessor  on  such 
a  theme?' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
men  who  would  do  the  same. 
Vanity,  desire  even  to  appear  well 
with  you,  might  make  him  lightly 
betray  the  confidence  of  this  un- 
known country  girl.  And,  besides' — 
but  here  her  voice  did  fiEdtcr  a  little 


•^'  you  don't  say  that  she  wished  him 
to  be  fEiithful.  He  did  not  tell  you 
that  the  infidelity  was  wholly  on  his 
side?' 

Jane  Dashwood  laughed;  and, 
although  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
connected with  Paul,  disconnected 
with  the  man  she  loved,  Esther  felt 
she  almost  hated  her  for  that  light 
laugh— so  hard  is  it  for  any  woman 
to  see  even  a  rejected  lover  in  the 
keeping  of  another. 

'  As  I  have  told  you  so  much, 
Esther,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all.  The 
story  isn't  a  particularly  interesting 
one  to  you  or  to  me,  still  it  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
said  to  you,  that  any  man  is  un- 
worthy of  the  honest  love  of  any 
woman.  This  country  girl,  whoso 
name  even  I  don't  know,  evidentiy 
loved  Lord  Feltham  a  thousand 
times  better  than  I  or  any  one  else 
will  ever  love  him  while  he  lives. 
He  tired  of  her— tired  of  the  very 
strength  of  her  exacting  honest 
love — ^broke  with  her  when  his  cold- 
ness had  roused  her  temper  to  the 
utmost,  and  then  told  me,  her  acci- 
dental successor,  every  particular  of 
the  love  affair!  He  did  more.  I 
hate  him  for  it  He  gave  me  a  relic 
of  hers!  You  shall  see  it.  I  can't 
bear  to  have  it  in  my  possession. 
According  to  my  weak  faulty  code 
of  honour  there  is  tireachery  in  my 
ever  having  seen  it.  What  do  you 
say?  Your  ideas  are  fresher  and 
truer  than  mine  in  these  things.' 

She  went  to  a  bureau,  and  pre- 
sently took  from  it  a  littie  packet 
which  she  gave  into  Esther's  hand. 
'  Open  it  and  look,  Esther,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  sec.  "Only  a 
woman's  hair,"  only  a  woman's 
ribbon,  you  know.  The  old,  old 
story.' 

Esther  opened  and  found — a  Httio 
blue  silk  neck-tie,  one  she  had  worn 
that  last  night  when  they  were  to- 
gether on  the  moors,  and  which 
Ohver's  urgent  prayers  had  made 
her  yield  to  him  as  they  parted  at 
the  garden  gate. 

'  He  gave  you  this!'  she  cried. 
'  It  was  false !  it  was  very  false !' 

'  And,  indirectiy,  it  contradicted 
his  own  account,'  said  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  '  No  girl,  not  the  most  ig- 
norant, the  most  forward,  ever  gave 
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snch  a  gift  aa  that  to  a  man  Tmless 
he  sued  for  it  Don't  misnnder- 
stand  me,  however/  she  added,  'by 
thinking  that  Lord  Feltham  brought 
his  love-tokens  to  me,  and  boasted 
of  them  in  cold  blood.  Of  that,  I 
should  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  even 
his  vanity  is  incapable.  As  flEir  as 
the  ribbon  first  coming  into  my 
hands  goes,  I  must  confess  it  was 
my  fault.  I  was  in  a  miserable 
temper  one  day  (it  was  quite  early 
in  my  engagement,  and  Arthur  had 
met  us  together  and  congratulated 
me,  poor  fellow !  without  a  quiver 
on  his  lips),  a  temper  in  whicn  the 
only  hope  of  distraction  lies  in 
making  some  one  else  as  miserable 
as  oneself,  and  so  when  Feltham 
wanted  to  begin  the  accustomed 
love-making  I  drew  myself  away 
from  him — that  I  always  do  in  spirit, 
mind,  if  not  openly— and  told  him 
I  was  convinced  he  did  not  really 
care  an  atom  for  me,  that  his  heart 
was  with  his  first  pastoral,  simple 
love,  and  so  on.  You  know — no, 
you  don't; know,  the  kind  of  way 
one  has  of  tormenting,  without  really 
alienating,  any  man  who  is  fool 
enough  to  be  tormented.  He  lis- 
tened to  me  a  long  time  without 
being  much  moved ;  at  last,  when  I 
had  said  something  very  bitter,  he 
jumped  up  and  the  blood  flew  into 
his  foolish  face,  and  he  asked  me, 
very  hot  and  nervous,  how  he  could 
prove  to  me  that  he  loved  me,  and 
that  my  suspicions  were  wrong. 
"  Give  me  up  whatever  relics  you 
possess  of  your  first  foolish  love," 
I  cried.  "Not  the  letters,  for  it 
would  bote  me  to  death  even  to 
look  at  them,  but  everything  else. 
I  won't  believe  you  care  for  me 
if  you  don't  promise  to  give  up 
all  the  girl's  presents  to  me  at 
once." 

'  He  looked  irresolute,  so  I  held 
my  handkerchief  to  my  &ce,  and 
then — ^well  then,  naturally,  he  pro- 
mised. He  had  but  one  rehc,  he 
said,  one  poor  and  worthless  gift, 
which  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  to  have  destroyed  with  his  own 
hands;  however,  as  I  wished  it,  I 
should  have  it,  and  I  had  it,  of 
course,  that  night.  Esther,  how  I 
hate  weakness  in  men !  A  man  of 
common   honesty  ought  to   have 


given  me  up  sooner  than  have  let 
me  touch  what  had  belonged  to 
another  woman.  Don't  you  think 
so?' 

But  Esther  made  no  answer.  She 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  speak. 
Not  alone  her  fidth  in  Oliver — that 
had  never  been  strong — but  her 
belief  in  all  love,  her  hope  in  life, 
her  £uth  in  Paul,  seemed  ebbing 
from  her  fiiist,  as  she  sat  there  wil£ 
her  own  little  faded  neck-ribbon  in 
her  hand.  Even  as  her  first  girlish 
love  had  been  betrayed  and  died,  so, 
a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  her,  would 
her  present  one.  And  love  waa  her 
life ;  and  all  tiie  feelings  at  which 
Jane  Dashwood  sneerea  were  the 
feelings  she  considered  holiest  and 
best  worth  possessing ;  and  if  this 
new  creed  were  really  true  and  the 
old  one  hollow,  she  felt  it  would  be 
a  very  good  th^g  indeed  just  to  die 
at  this  moment  with  the  little  relic 
of  her  girlish  life  in  her  hand, 
and  the  i)as8ion  so  warm  and  strong 
and  full  of  vitality  yet  in  her  heart 
If  she  lived  and  found  Paul  worth- 
less, what  should  hinder  her  from 
becoming  like  Miss  Dashwood  or 
Mrs.  Scott? 

'You  are  half-asleep,  Esther,' 
broke  in  Jane's  voice, '  and  it  is  just 
like  my  selfishness  to  keep  you  here 
listening  to  things  about  which 
you  cannot  possibly  feel  any  in- 
terest. Go  off  to  your  bed,  dear,' 
and  she  leant  over  and  kissed  the 
girl's  flushed  cheek ;  '  you  ought  to 
have  been  there  two  hours  ago  at 
least— only  just  tell  me  before  you 
go  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do 
with  poor  Phiilis's  neck-ribbon  ?' 

'  Bum  it,'  said  Esther,  curtly. 
'  If  you  like  I  will  do  it  for  you.' 
And  she  rose  and  held  her  hand  out 
to  the  fire. 

'  I— well — *  Miss  Dashwood  hesi- 
tatcd;  'perhaps  it  is  best  so  after 
all;  Lora  Feltham  is  not  likelvever 
to  ask  me  for  the  thing  again. 

'  Not  at  (Ul  likely,'  returned 
Esther,  with  a  laugh ; '  he  r^arded 
it  simply  as  a  trophy  of  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him,  not  as  a  relic  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  Let  us 
hope  that  Phillis  has  outlived  the 
remembrance  of  her  folly  aa  utterly 
ae  he  has.' 

And  then  she  dropped  the  ribbon 
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into  tiie  fire,  and  stood  and  watched 
pfttienily  until  the  last  shred  of  its 
finil  &brio  had  consumed  away  into 
ashes.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  more  edi- 
fying scenes  in  the  drama  of  social 
life  than  that  afforded  by  two 
thorough  women  of  the  world  who 
have  been  intimate^  who  have 
clashed,  and  who  are  now  living, 
and  purpocnng  to  liye,  on  terms  of 
great  affection  and  esteem.  How 
ibej  meet,  how  they  kiss,  how  they 
admire  each  other's  dresses!  how 
they  stab,  how  they  wonnd,  how 
Ihey  injure  in  erery  possible  way, 
and  how  they  smile  amidst  it  all  I 

Men  quarrel  grossly— somewhat 
as  inferior  animals  quarrel:  an 
insult,  a  blow ;  a  sarcasm,  a  direct 
reply;  a  riTaliy^a  definite  estrange- 
ment In  women's  feuds  there  is 
the  essentially  human  element — ^the 
capacity  for  feigning,  for  ambus- 
cading, for  patient,  long-suffering 
hatred,  for  the  outpouring  of  sud- 
den deadly  Tcnom  months,  years, 
after  the  first  wound  has,  to  tiie  eyes 
of  careless  beholders,  h^ed. 

Women  are  better  lovers  of  the 
other  sex,  and  better  haters  of  their 
own,  than  men ;  who,  among  other 
masculine  qualities,  are  really  ca- 
pable of  genuine  friendship  and  of 
genuine  forgiveness.  If  you  have 
offended  a  commonly-honest  man, 
and  he  is  once  able  to  get  over  the 
offence  and  take  your  hand,  I  don't 
think  yon  have  more  to  fear  firom 
him  than  from  another*  but  let  a 
woman  injure  a  woman,  m  anything 
pertaining  to  men,  and  show  me 
one  solitary  case  in  which  hearty, 
absolute  forgiveness  is  the  result. 

I  am  cynical,  you  say ;  this  is  a 
one-sided  view  of  human  nature; 
there  are  women  who  take  delight 
in  each  other's  success,  who  absent 
themselveB  at  opportune  times,  that 
their  friend  may  marry  the  man 
tiiey  themselves  love.  Ah,  well,  I 
have  heard  of  all  these  things  in 
fiction,  and  in  pretty  little  poems 
also,  bat  I  have  not  found  them 
confirmed  by  what  I  have  read  of 
^om^  in  historyi  nor  by  any  expe- 


rience I  have  gleaned  in  contact 
with  my  kind.  When  I  meet  with 
such  generosity  in  life  I  will  gladly 
bear  witness — yes,  on  that  moment 
I  will  sit  down  and  write  and  pub* 
lish  some  book  wherein  my  new  ex- 
perience shall  be  frankly,  generously 
recorded.  Until  then,  I  must  speak 
of  things  as  I  find  tiiem. 

Noveliste,  at  best,  are  one  of  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization ;  but  what 
would  noveliste  be  if,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  each  one  of  them  did  not 
speak  his  own  small  personal  expe- 
rience of  men  and  women  to  the 
world.  How  would  a  naturalist  be 
forwarding  science,  who,  after  a 
careful,  minute  investigation  of  the 
habite,  say,  of  a  Chimpanzee  ape, 
should  declare  *  these  are  not  what 
a  Chimpanzee's  domestic  morals 
ought  to  be;  let  me  rather  ascribe 
to  him  the  charming  instincte  and 
affections  of  a  Eooloo-kamba?' 
Why,  such  a  man's  testimony  would 
be  tiiat  of  a  fool.  Let  him  describe 
the  Chimpanzees  he  has  seen ;  let  a 
novelist  describe  the  men  and  wo- 
men he  has  seen ;  and  let  other  his- 
torians paint  the  habite  of  the  vir- 
tuous Eooloo-kambas,  or  of  tho 
idealized,  passionless  creatures  of 
the  human  species  across  whose 
path  a  kindly  providence  may  have 
cast  them. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  before  the 
conmiencement  of  this  story  that 
Mrs.  Strangways  first  came  across 
Paul  Chichester,  thoroughly  by  ac- 
cident, in  the  box  of  a  mutual  friend 
at  the  opera.  Paul  was  then  much 
as  I  have  presented  him  to  you; 
moody,  fitfol,  and  wearing  an  ex- 
ceedingly threadbare  coat;  but  in 
one  of  those  eccentric  feminine  ca- 
prices which  no  sane  man  would 
even  so  much  as  attempt  to  solve, 
Mrs.  Strangways  fell  in  love — ^no,  I 
am  loath  to  use  that  word — l^&s. 
Strangways  fell  into  a  &ncy  for 
him. 

She  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power  then;  a  dozen  men  in  the 
house  would  have  given  months  of 
patient  hard  work  to  obtain  but  half 
of  the  looks  which  she  accorded  to 
Paul's  unconscious  fBce  that  first 
night  And  she  knew  that  he  was 
indifferent^  and  liked  him  the  more 
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for  it;  and  tbo  flatU.»rics  of  men 
whoso  attention,  np  to  that  time, 
hacl  sccniCMl  the  one  thin^  in  London 
worth  coveting,  l)ecanio  suddenly 
stale,  Hat,  and  unproli table  in  her 
sight ;  and  when  slie  went  homo  it 
was  to  dream,  not  as  usual  of  the 
])eoplo  who  had  envied  her  suc- 
cesses, and  of  the  instrument  by 
which  the  successes  liad  lieen  won, 
but  of  one  sombre  unknown  dice,  of 
one  low  voice,  which  had  not 
spoken  above  a  dozen  words  into 
her  car.  As  much  as  it  was  in  sucli 
a  nature  to  feel  a  regard  in  which 
no  small  vanity,  no  i(Jea  of  personal 
triumph  could  enter,  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  did  feel  it,  in  those  early  days, 
for  Paul. 

With  her  resources  and  her  deter- 
mination, she  was  not  long  in  bring- 
ing him  to  her  house.  *  Sir.  Chi- 
chest43r  will  not  go  to  parties,'  said 
the  friend  in  whose  box  she  had 
seen  him:  *tho  opera  is  the  only 
place  of  amusement  to  which  ho 
ever  gtxjs,  and  even  there  his  visits 
are  rare.  That  you  saw  liim  onco 
in  my  box  is  a  matter  of  purest  ac- 
cident. We  are  old  friends  of  his 
father's  family,  and  about  twice  a 
year  ho  comes  in,  unexpectedly,  as 
he  did  last  night,  to  dine  with  us. 
For  the  rest,  wo  don't  even  know 
where  Paul  Chichester  lives.  Notes 
left  for  him  at  such  a  stationer's  in 
New  Bond  Street  iind  him.* 

Notes  left  at  that  sUitioner's  in 
New  Bond  Street  very  soon  did  find 
him;  invitations  to  dinner,  invita- 
tions to  morning  concerts,  invita- 
tions to  evening  parties;  every 
kind  of  invitation  with  which  a 
man's  temptation  can  be  compassed. 
He  refused  them  all,  systematically ; 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  expected ;  and 
then  ho  came  to  call  at  the  house. 
I  believe  ho  only  meant,  in  his 
heart,  to  leave  a  card;  but  fate — 
which  certainly  does  seem  to  assist 
unworthy  persons  as  well  as  good 
ones — fate  willed  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  standing, 
rather  irresolutely,  at  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' door,  Mrs.  Strangways  herself 
returned  horn  her  afternoon  ride, 
and  Paul,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
courtei^,  had  to  assist  her  from  ner 
horse,  and  then  accompany  her  into 
the  houae. 


Tt  was  just  in  the  dusk  of  a  win- 
t<jr's  afternoon,  and  instead  of  ortier- 
ing  lights  ^Ii'S-  Strangways  stirnd 
up  the  lire  into  a  ruddy  blaze,  and 
seating  herself  on  a  low  ottoman 
l)oside  it,  began  to  talk  to  Paul  as  if 
she  had  known  him  twenty  years  at 
least.  Her  lithe  and  roundecl  figure, 
her  mass  of  falling  golden  hair, 
never  showed  to  greater  beauty  tliau 
when  she  was  en  amazojw.  She 
looked  doubly  beautiful  by  the 
kindly  aid  of  this  soft  light,  and 
heightened  by  every  cbiuiu  of  a 
voice  and  manner  that  more  than  a 
dozen  years  had  trained  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  science  of  seduction. 

When  Paul  found  himself  in  the 
cold  street,  walking  home  to  his 
hard  prosaic  life,  tliat  night  it  did 
come  upon  him,  strongly,  that  there 
aro  tilings  sweeter  than  duty  in  this 
world ;  that  he  was  acting  quixotic- 
ally in  giving  up  all  the  rest  of 
humanity  for  the  sake  of  tho  one 

Soor  blighted  life  that  happened  to 
avo  a  moral  claim  upon  hun ;  that 
— and  here  lay  tho  most  dangerous 
temptation  of  all — it  might,  at  least, 
lighten  his  dark,  dull  existence  to 
look  occasionally  at  the  world  into 
which  he  should  never  more  in 
reality  enter ;  it  would  enable  him 
to  work  better,  more  heartily,  more 
genially,  if  sometimes — once  or 
twice  in  a  month — ho  wore  to  aban- 
don himself  to  tho  perilous  pleasure 
of  gazing  upon  the  refined  and 
lovely  face,  of  listening  to  tho  gentle 
syren  accents  of  the  woman  he  liad 
left 

In  another  month  he  had  become 
intimate  with  her.  Only  at  certain 
hom-s,  on  certain  days,  was  he  free : 
but  every  one  of  these  hours  (all 
twilight  ones)  he  gave  to  Mrs. 
Strangways,  who  invariably  re- 
mained at  home  and  alone  when 
she  knew  that  he  was  coming. 
There  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 
their  intimacy.  Mr.  Strangways 
was  abroad;  friends  or  children 
never  entered  the  room  when  Paul 
was  in  it.  Everything  was  against 
him ;  the  circumstances,  tho  time  of 
meeting,  his  own  isolated  life,  bis 
companion's  only  too  evident  pre- 
ference for  his  society.  And  still 
his  head  continued  sane,  his  heart 
whole. 
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He  was  not  a  man  to  love  tbiongh, 
or,  ooDsequently,  to  be  won  by,  &e 
sanses  alona  Tbat  dim-ligbted, 
Inxorions  litUe  diawing-ioom,  with 
itg  Tolnptaons  atmosphere  of  hot- 
house flowers,  its  pictures,  its  statu- 
ettes; Mi&  Strangways,  in  all  the 
abandon  of  her  dangerons  loveliness, 
were  wholly  insufficient  to  compass 
Paul's  enslavement  by  themselves. 
Had  mind,  had  soul,  had  genuine 
passion,  even,  suddenly  arisen,  Phoe- 
nix-like, from  that  merely  lovely 
shell  of  hers  in  addition  to  all  its 
undeniable  physical  charms,  I  can- 
not take  upon  myself  to  say  that  his 
strength  of  will  would  have  been 
superhuman.  As  it  was,  he  never, 
no,  not  for  one  moment,  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  danger. 

For  a  man  like  him  to  fall  into  an 
entanglement  from  which  principle, 
from  which  reason  alike  held  him 
back,  some  part  of  his  own  better 
natoie  must,  from  the  onset,  be  en- 
listed against  himsell  He  must 
honour,  even  while  he  dishonours; 
he  nmist  take  refuge  against  that 
contempt  which  is  the  death  of  love 
by  dwelling  on,  or  imagining,  what- 
ever of  gold  is  separable  from  the 
clay  whereof  his  idol  is  made. 

But  Paul,  from  the  first,  knew 
that  there  was  no  gold  in  Mrs. 
Strangways.  He  was  too  worldly- 
wise,  too  shrewd,  not  to  perceive 
that  all  her  best  poses,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  toere  poses  that 
had  been  gone  through  a  himdred 
times  before.  He  was  too  fresh,  too 
genuine  of  heart,  not  to  detect  the 
false  ring,  the  base  alloy  of  Palais 
Boyal  gold,  discernible  through  all 
her  most  exalted  sentiments  and 
little  childiflli  outbursts  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  self-forgetfnlness. 

As  a  beautifil  picture,  as  an  all- 
but-finished  actress,  he  admired  her ; 
as  a  cluunning  companion — the  zest 
of  novelty  yet  upon  their  acquaint- 
ance— he  sought  her ;  as  a  woman, 
however  artificial,  however  erring, 
he  liked  her,  and  would  have  spoken 
well  of  her  till  he  died,  for  her  un- 
disguised preference  for  himself. 
More  than  this  die  had  it  not  in  her 
to  influence  him.  Just  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  the  ice  of  long  habit 
broken,  his  imagination  warming 
around  subjects  so  long  forbidden. 


Paul  Chichester's  loyalty  might 
easily  have  been  estranged,  and  by 
a  fiir  plainer  woman,  one  &r  lees 
skilled  in  pleasing  than  Blrs.  Strang- 
ways. But  it  was  not  to  bo  so. 
Mrs.  Strangways  continued  his  sole 
acquaintance,  and  for  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways he  never  felt  one  spark  of 
genuine  love,  or  even  of  that  other 
comx)oimd  of  selfish  passion  and 
selfi^  vanity  which  men  and  women 
of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  dig- 
nify by  the  name. 

She  £uled,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  sensible  of  her  fiiilure, 
and  yet  she  did  not  hate  him  I  He 
was  so  devoid  of  vanity,  so  thorough, 
so  manly,  so  delicate  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  her,  that  even  Mrs. 
Strangways'  heart  could  not  keep 
from  liking  him  under  the  very 
assurance  of  her  own  defeat  She 
had  begun  by  wishing  to  enslave 
him;  she  ended  by  being—for  at 
least  six  weeks — enslaved;  yes,  and 
guilty  though  such  a  feeling  must, 
of  necessity,  be,  by  about  the  honest- 
est  influence  of  all  her  poor,  false, 
wasted,  frivolous  life.  At  the  end 
of  these  six  weeks  it  occurred  to 
Paul  that  he  was  acting  as  he  had 
no  longer  any  right  to  do  in  coming 
so  often  to  see  her ;  a  look,  a  word, 
a  tone,  something,  I  scarce  know 
what,  on  Mrs.  Strangways'  nurt, 
conveyed  this  knowledge  to  nim, 
and  he  at  once  began  to  make  his 
visits  more  rare.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  of  him  as  yet ;  not  quite  sure 
that  his  coldness  was  not  feigned — 
part  of  that  same  game  she  had  her- 
self so  often  played  out  and  tired  of, 
and  by  dint  of  much  exertion  and 
many  subtle  manoeuvres  she  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  come  to  a 
large  ball  at  her  house.  If  he  was 
using  one  of  the  ordinary  weapons 
in  such  war£B.re,  she  would  bring 
forward  the  acknowledged  best  sys- 
tem of  counter-attack.  Mr.  Chi- 
chester should  see  the  woman  to- 
wajrds  whom  he  would  profess  a 
waning  interest  surrounded,  courted, 
admired  by  a  score  of  other  men. 

He  saw  her  so;  and  whatever 
poor  remains  of  his  first  feehngs 
for  her  yet  lingered  they  receive! 
their  death-blow  tbat  night  Drest, 
excited,  flushed  with  success,  Mrs. 
Strangways  actually  repulsed  him. 
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Ilifi  fGelinp:«  towards  a  woman  ho 
hocl  worshipped  would  not  have 
been  heiglitencxl  by  seeing  lier  an 
object  of  passing  devotion  from  a 
roomful  of  other  men.  Personal 
vanity  must  be  predominant  in  a 
man  whoso  love  can  1h3  rekindled 
by  such  small  jealousy  as  this ;  and 
of  personal  vanity  Paul  Chichester 
had  singularly  little.  l^Irs.  Strang- 
waj^s,  floating  before  him  in  her 
ball-dress,  ix)ssessed  successively  by 
a  dozen  and  a  half  of  partners  in 
those  hot  and  crowded  dances,  was 
a  person  with  whom  he  had,  simply, 
no  concern,  no  interest  whatsoever, 
lie  might  see  her  again  by  her  own 
fireside  in  the  twilight;  might,  acci- 
dentally, flail  back  into  his  old  liking 
for  her  at  such  a  place  and  at  such 
an  hour.  At  this  ball  she  was  less 
than  nothing  to  him;  and,  hours 
before  Mrs.  Strangways'  wearied 
head  was  laid  upon  its  pillow,  he 
had  stolen  away  unseen,  got  back 
to  his  homo,  and  forgotten  her  and 
her  ball  and  all  belonging  to  her  in 
a  cool  and  dreamless  sleep. 

She  knew  from  that  night  upon 
what  footing  they  wore  to  stand  to 
each  other;  and  still  she  did  not 
hate  him;  nay,  more,  she  did  not 
strive  or  oven  wish  to  hate  him. 
In  the  most  lost  and  humiliated 
lives  wo  know  that  one  strong,  I 
had  almost  said  one  pure,  passion 
will  occasionally— God  alone  knows 
how — straggle  up  into  being,  and 
exist  and  have  vitality,  amid  all 
the  corrupt  and  choking  influences 
of  tho  moral  charnel-house  in  which 
its  unhappy  pos.sessor  lives.  Higher 
up  in  the  social  scale,  in  a  class  not 
reputed  guilty,  the  class  to  which 
Mrs.  Strangways  belonged,  it  does, 
likewise,  occasionally  chance  that 
one  almost  natural,  almost  noble 
sentiment  will  drag  on  a  precarious 
existence  for  a  time  among  the  hosts 
of  vain,  of  false,  of  imworthy  ones 
with  which  such  hearts  are  flUed. 

Of  this  kind  became  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways* regard  for  Paul.  If  he  chose 
for  weeks  together  not  to  come  near 
the  house  she  bore  his  neglect  with 
patience,  and  received  hun,  when 
ne  did  come,  with  an  almost  genuine 
flush  of  pleasure.  She  hoarded  the 
brief,  oold  notes  he  had  once  or 
twice  occasion  to  write  her  (putting 


them  away,  not  with  other,  lat.r 
trophies,  but  in  her  little  old  school- 
girl's desk,  where  her  lather's  let- 
ters still  lay) ;  she  looked  forward, 
as  she  could  look  forward  to  nothin*]; 
else,  to  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
consented  to  go  with  her  to  the 
Opera.  AVhcn  he  was  with  her 
there  she  would  have  turned  away 
from  the  stereotyped  flatteric^s  of  the 
most  sought-after  man  in  London 
to  listen  to  the  very  plain,  and  fre- 
quently very  scanty  words  that  fell 
to  her  from  Paul  Chichester's  lips. 

It  would  be  pretty,  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  believe  that  this  one  better 
influence,  this  one  fact  of  honestly 
liking  an  honest  man  who  minis- 
tered to  not  one  out  of  all  the 
worse  quahties  of  her  nature,  would 
have  had  some  kind  of  exalting 
influence  upon  such  a  character  tts 
Mm.  Strangways'.  I  speak  of  facis. 
It  had  no  exalting  influence  at  all. 
With  him,  she  could  well-nigh  act 
herself  into  momentary  simplicity; 
holding  oQe  of  his  notes,  a  book- 
that  he  had  lent  her,  in  her  hand, 
she  could  almost  imagine  herself 
such  a  woman  as  might  have  won 
his  regard.  At  all  other  times, 
under  the  press  of  all  the  daily, 
hourly  temptations  of  her  hfe,  Mrs. 
Strangways  was  Mrs.  Strangways 
still;  nay,  more,  the  very  thought 
of  the  one  man  she  had  fieuled  to 
win  made  her  more  desperate  in 
the  pursuit  of  every  other  object 
in  which  success  was  certain  and 
forgetfulness  possible. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  let  their  London  house 
and  take  one  in  Eath  for  a  year; 
and  it  was  there  she  first  madeJane 
Dashwood's  acquaintance.  Paul  was 
going  up  and  down  to  Bath  jnst 
then  (on  that  tmknown  quest  which 
afterwards  filled  Milly's  heart  with 
so  intense  a  curiosity),  and  almost 
before  Mrs.  Strangways'  and  Jane's 
first  vows  of  etemtd  afiection  had 
had  time  to  cool  he  was  drawn  into 
enacting  the  part  of  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  accepted  suitor.  And  this 
leads  me  back  to  the  remark  with 
which  I  conunenced  this  chapter- 
namely,  the  edifying  sight  afforded 
by  two  women  of  the  world  who 
have  clashed  and  are  still  living  on 
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terms  of  outwaid  afifection  and 
esteem. 

All  the  bitterest  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  natoie—and,  mind,  her 
oapabilities  for  hate  were  immea- 
SQiably  superior  to  those  for  loving 
->were  called  into  passionate  life  by 
Paul's  defiilcation,  mock  though  his 
new  allegiance  might  be.  She  de- 
tested ihe  sight  of  Jane's  fiEtoe,  the 
fioand  of  her  yoioOi  of  her  very  foot- 
step; and  still,  true  to  the  instinct- 
ive rules  of  strategy  which  nature 
seems  to  implant  in  such  women's 
bnuDs,  she  mvited  the  girl  more 
and  more  to  her  house,  and  pix)- 
feBsed  towards  her  a  continually 
increasing  amount  of  strong  per- 
sonal affection. 

Jane  neither  liked  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  nor  disliked  her,  save  in  a 
mild,  contemptuous  way,  in  those 
early  days.  Few  human  beings, 
dthar  in  love,  or  literature,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  battle-fields  of 
life,  dislike  a  competitor  simnly  be- 
cause they  have  outstripped  him. 
It  was  when  her  friend  had  taken 
up  the  same  weapons  in  her  turn — 
when,  sharpest  of  all  reprisals,  ^Irs. 
Strangways  had  lured  Arthur  Feel 
to  her  side ;  and  with  no  mock  en- 
gagement here,  but  with  the  tan- 
gible fifty  thousand  pounds  of  Miss 
Lynes — that  Jane  began  to  feel  with 
what  kind  of  enemy  she  had  to  deal. 
It  was  in  vain  for  her  to  say  that 
her  lover  did  not,  in  truth,  admire 
Ifo.  Strangways;  had  not,  in  truth, 
one  tiiought  of  selling  himself  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lynes;  the  facts 
remained  unalterable.  Arthur  Peel's 
daily  visits  at  the  Strangways'  house, 
Arthur  Feel's  public  devotion  to  the 
hdress,  were  things  as  patent  now 
to  the  circle  that  knew  them  in 
London  as  they  had  been  a  twelve- 
month before  to  the  circle  that  knew 
them  in  Bath. 

And  still  she  and  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways kissed  when  they  met,  and 
still  Mra.  Strangways  was  untiring 
in  offering  her  chaperonage  to  balls, 
concerts,  and  operas.  She  had  for- 
gotten Faul?  you  suggest:  had 
forgiven  Jane  for  being  the  cause 
of  his  first  infidelity  ?  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways was  not  a  woman  either  to 
forget  or  forgive  even  in  small 
offences,  much  less  in  the  one  event 


of  her  '.life  in  which  her  own  heart 
had  made  its  nearest  approach  to 
strong  and  genuine  feehng.  Her 
game  was  a  sure  ona  She  knew 
every  turn  of  Arthur  Peel's  weak 
mind:  was  already  the  recipient  of 
his  hopes,  the  mediator,  little 
wanted,  between  himself  and  Miss 
Lynes ;  his  confidante  in  every- 
thing save  the  secret  jealous  atten- 
tions which,  ever  since  her  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Feltham,  he  had 
not  ceased  to  offer  to  poor  Jane. 
And  these  Mrs.  Strangways  divined, 
and,  if  it  had  been  in  her  power, 
would  have  furthered.  Jane  Dash- 
wood  should  have  him  to  the  last — 
to  the  last  1  should  believe  he  loved 
her  up  to  the  very  moment  when 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Lynes  was 
announced.    And  then— — • 

And  then  she,  Henrietta  Strang- 
ways, would  be  avenged  1  Before 
judging  her,  or  any  other  of  the 
women  of  our  time,  too  hardly, 
however,  we  should  in  justice  re- 
member that  the  days  of  secret  poi- 
sonings, of  Uttle  venomed  presents 
of  gloves  and  flowers,  are  over; 
and  that  moral  stabs  are  r^dly  the 
only  ones  they  can  accord  to  their 
rivals.  Bemember,  too,  that  for  a 
temperament  like  hers  the  sense  of 
one  defeat  is  more  poignant  than 
the  recollection  of  a  hundred  suc- 
cesses; also,  that  during  all  her 
false  and  disappointed  life  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  natural,  uncal- 
culating  affection  that  she  had  ever 
known  had  been  her  regard  for 
Faul  I 


CHAPTEB  XXXVI. 

USTEMINO  TO  GIUOLINI. 

Three  or  four  days  after  Esther 
Fleming's  arrival  Jane  Dashwood 
ran  one  morning  into  the  nursery, 
where  she  was  laboriously  striving 
to  impress  some  rudimentary  moral 
truths  upon  Miss  Natt/s  mind,  and 
informed  her  that  she  was  to  be  led 
into  great  and  exciting  dissipation 
that  very  night 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  writes  and  pro- 
poses to  take  you  and  me  with  her 
to  the  Opera.  She  has  made  up 
quite  a  large  i)arty;.and  we  are  all 
to  return  to  her  house  to  supper 
afterwards.     Good-natured,    is    it 
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not  ?  I  imagine  her  reason  for  in- 
viting us  to  1)0  twofold — first,  tliiit 
I  may  have  the  gratification  of  wit- 
nessing Miss  Lynes'  attentions  to 
Arthnr  during  the  entire  cvenintr; 
Rooondly,  that  Panl  Chiclioster  may 
Ix)  led  into  going  by  knowing  he 
\vill  meet  yon.  Jfowever,  we'll  ac- 
cept. Giuiirlini  is  to  sing,  wliieli 
yon,  I  Rn])i)o:H',  will  cure  for.  And 
I  want  you  to  see  Arthur  and  Miss 
Ljues,  and  tell  mo  what  you  think 
now  of  the  state  of  al^'uirs  between 
them.' 

*  If  you  meet  Arthur  I  shall  tell 
mypai)a!*  cri(is  out  tho  (u/'iut  trr- 
rihh\  '  You  know  you're  not  to 
meet  him.  You're  to  marry  Lord 
Feltham,  as  you've  promised.  And 
Miss  Fleming  isn't  going  to  the 
Opera.  !Mainma  said  last  night  she 
didn't  approve  of  governesses  being 
brought  out  of  their  place.' 

Miss  Dashwood  rewarded  this  in- 
fantine outburst  first  by  pinching 
Miss  Natty 's  ear  till  she  screamed, 
then  by  silencing  her  with  a  huge 
lump  of  chocolate  (always  Miss 
Scott's  prime  object  of  adoration), 
and  pushing  her  out  of  the  room. 
'How  I  pit}"-  you,  Esther!  With 
all  your  good  qualities,  having  to 
train  that  imp.  If  I  was  in  your 
place  I  should  compromise  with  my 
conscience  at  once.  Dose  her  with 
chocolate  till  she  was  sick,  and  never 
attempt  to  coerce  her  or  teach  her 
anything.  You  are  conscientious; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  at 
the  end  of  four  days  you  look  as 
pale  and  harassed  as  if  you  had  had 
live  years  of  such  work.  It  will  do 
you  good  to  go  to-night,*  she  added, 
kindly.  '  I  have  already  settled 
with  Milly  that  we  are  to  accept.' 

When  Esther  left  home  she  had 
resolved  within  herself  to  accept  of 
no  invitation,  to  partake  of  no  gaie- 
ties that  might  be  presented  to  her. 
But  her  heart  did  cry  out  too 
strong  for  resistance  to  go  and  hear 
this  opera — to  run  this  chance  of 
meeting  Paul.  She  longed,  she 
longed  passionately  to  see  him! 
Her  new  life,  with  its  round  of  cold 
and  irksome  duties,  already  weighed 
upon  her.  It  was  not  possible  for 
her  to  think  more  of  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter liere  than  she  had  done  at  homo 
— wherever  she  was,  was  he  ever 


out  of  her  thoughts?  but  while  she 
thought  of  him  there  had  Ik'OU  on  y 
a  haunting  dream;  herc,  ami<lst 
.^trangt^rs,  amidst  alien  and  repul- 
sive tasks,  it  amounted  almost  to 
sharp  and  constant  pain.  And.  be- 
sides this,  she  knew  now  tliat  Oliver 
did  not  love— had  never  loved  her ; 
and  tliat  knowledge  shook  her  in 
her  lH3lief  of  all  men  — alH»ve  all,  of 
Taul.  If  she  could  meet  him,  just 
fell  tho  pressure  of  his  hand, just 
f(X)l  his  eyes  upon  her,  once  more, 
she  felt  that  it  wnst  still  somethiiif:: 
of  tho  restless  fever  in  her  heart: 
not  for  one  second  rekindle  hope: 
she  regarded  Paul,  or  said  to  her- 
self that  she  regarded  him,  as  bound 
by  as  strong  a  tie  as  marriage,  but 
give  her — oh,  plausible  casuistiy!— 
just  one  thing  in  Ufe  worth  liviDi: 
for — the  feeling  that  he  remember^Hi 
her,  that  he  regarded  her  still  with 
somewhat  of  his  ancient  kindness. 

She  had  learnt  of  late  to  school 
herself  sufficiently  to  keep  down  the 
blood  that  would  some  weeks  befon^ 
have  leapt  into  her  face  at  tlie  men- 
tion of  Paul's  name;  but  she  at 
once  professed  herself  to  be  strangely 
anxious  to  hear  tho  '  Trovatore,'  and, 
above  all,  to  hear  Giuglini  sing  in  it ; 
and  during  all  the  remainder  of  that 
day  many  and  biting  remarks  as  to 
the  folly  of  persons  craving  after 
excitement  out  of  their  reach  were 
dealt  out  to  her  by  Mrs.  Soott. 

^lilly  was  not,  I  think,  more  posi- 
tively liad-hoarted  than  other  women, 
but  her  littleness  of  character  made 
her  an  essentially  cruel  task-mis- 
tress to  any  person  who  chanced  to 
bo  under  her  power.      There  arc 
Aspasias,  there  are  Brinvilhers,  by 
the  score,  who  are  generous  and 
faithful  mistresses  to  their  own  <Ie- 
pendents:  I  never  knew  a  wonuui 
of  the  viceless,  virtueless  typo  of 
Millicent  Scott  who  would  not  be  a 
tyrant  where  she  could.    Natty,  for 
very  physical  fear,  she  durst  not, 
her  husband  she  could  not,  coerce: 
Esther,  as  poor,  as  dependent,  as 
intrinsically  superior  to  herself  in  all 
things,  seemed  to  Millicenf  s  moial 
sense  the  most  fitting  subject  in 
the  world  for  household  subjection. 
And  then  her  training  under  l\n. 
Dashwood  enabled  her  to  do  tliis 
kind  of  work  with  such  nnctioo! 
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with  8o  strong  an  intenningling  of 
principle!  wiQi  so  much  virulence! 
with  so  many  tests  I 

It  was  not  for  her  to  dictate :  but 
she  did  feel  it  her  duty  to  advise. 
A  woman  who,  like  Mrs.  Strangways, 
neglected  all  tiie  most  sacred  duties 
of  life,  was  not,  in  her  opinion,  a 
fitting  chaperon  for  any  unknown, 
unprotected  young  woman.  Was  it 
— ^was  it  possible  that  Esther  could 
attend  to  her  next  day's  duties? 
could  take  dearest  little  Natty,  as 
she,  Milly,  so  especially  desired,  to 
early  service,  if  tne  quiet  routine  of 
duty  were  once  broken  in  upon  by 
insular  hours  and  Mbq  excite- 
ment? 

'  Milly,  much  as  I  love  her,  is  a 
thorough  compound  of  ^pa  and  of 
Mrs.  Dashwood,  too,'  said  Jane,  as 
they  were  driving  along  on  their 
way  to  Mrs.  Strangways'  housa  '  A 
perfect  specimen  of  the  mingled 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy  which  our 
education  so  stuoiously  sought  to 
foster  in  us.  Well  for  her  that  she 
has  married  a  man  who,  with  all 
his  temper,  all  his  obtuseness, 
doesn't  cant !  I  never  liked  Marmy 
so  well  as  when  I  watched  his  flEuse 
while  Millicent  was  improving  the 
occasion  by  bullying  you  at  dmner. 
He  has,  at  least,  the  instincts  of  his 
kind,  I  suppose,  and  knows,  though 
he  could  give  no  reason  for  know- 
ing, that  you  will  be  good  to  the 
brat' 

Esther  was  silent,  both  then  and 
during  the  entire  drive.  She  had 
not  felt — she  had  scarcely  heard — 
one  of  Mrs.  Scott's  strictures  upon 
her  conduct.  She  was  imconscious 
of  Jane's  good-natured  efforts  to 
take  away  the  edge  of  their  bitter- 
ness. All  thought,  all  feeling,  all 
consciousness,  was  absorbed  in  one 
nervous  half-hope,  half-sickening 
dread  of  seeing  Paul;  and  by  the 
time  they  were  ushered  into  Mrs. 
Strangways'  drawing-room,  this  feel- 
ing had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  was  forced  to  take  Jane 
Da8hwood*s  arm— she,  ordinarily  so 
calm  and  self-composed — and  cling 
closely  to  it  for  support. 

A  glance  round  the  room  told  her 
that  Paul  was  not  there,  and  her 
heart  beat  free  again.  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways and  Miss  Lynes  were  sitting 
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alone,  their  coffee-cups  in  their 
hands,  and  evidently  enjoying  the 
interchange  of  familiar  thought  be- 
fore the  fire. 

'  So  good  of  you  to  come  I'  cried 
Mrs.  Strangways,  as  she  rose  and 
advanced  with  both  hands  cordially 
outstretched.  'Jane,  dear,'  and 
then  an  interlude  of  kisses,  'I 
haven't  seen  you  for  an  age !  Miss 
Fleming,  I  am  so  very  glad  to  renew 
our  acquaintance.  You  remember 
Miss  Lynes,  do  you  not  ?  No  ?  then 
let  me  introduce  you  again.  Miss 
Fleming,  Miss  Lynes.' 

The  heiress  half  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  slightly  unclosed  her  eye- 
lids at  Esther,  extending  at  the 
same  time  a  cool  three  fingers  to 
Jane.  Six  months  in  London  under 
Mrs.  Strangways'  care — for  they 
now  lived  together.  Miss  Lynes' 
ample  means  greatly  benefiting  the 
Strangways'  menace — had  not  im- 
proved this  young  person's  tone. 
She  was  beginning  to  see  wliat 
money  really  is,  not  only  among  a 
limited  provincial  circle,  but  in 
London.  She  was  growing  accus- 
tomed to  see  pretty  and  high-bom 
women  neglected,  for  her  sake,  by 
men  whose  attentions  rich  and 
pretty  and  high-bom  were  alike 
eager  to  win;  and  the  effect  was 
precisely  what  this  kind  of  influence 
never  fieuls  to  bring  about  in  a  cha- 
racter of  innate,  mean  vulgarity. 
She  gave  herself  airs;  she  aSected 
to  treat  with  coolness  women  into 
whose  society  she  plumed  herself  in 
her  heart  at  being  admitted;  she 

Slayed  £ast  and  loose  with  half  a 
ozen  suitors,  Arthur  Peel  included, 
at  a  time ;  she  displayed  her  wealth 
with  disgusting  ^  ostentation  at  all 
times  and  seasons ;  she  led  her  inti- 
mate Mend,  Mrs.  Strangways,  a  life 
which  really,  in  the  general  sum- 
ming up  of  accounts,  ought  justly 
to  be  put  against  a  great  many  ot 
the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  that 
imperfect  lady's  life. 

And  she  got  to  dress  worse  than 
ever.  Have  you  not  remarked  that 
in  some  persons  bad  taste  is  cumu- 
lative? strengthening  with  years, 
fed  and  kept  up  by  the  assistance  of 
first-class  tailors,  milliners,  and  all 
other  appliances  which  its  possessor 
may  have  at  hand.    One  great  fea- 
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ture  of  Miss  Lynes  was  that  fihe 
mstled  so  prodigiously.  Bising  up 
now,  preporatoiy  to  patting  on  her 
magnificent  swans'-downed  opera- 
cloak,  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the 
whirling  of  autumn  leases  from 
many  forests.  Surely  the  Lyons 
fiibricant  who  turned  out  that  re- 
splendent inch -thick  yellow  silk 
must  have  been  told  it  was  for  an 
English  heiress,  who  desiied  that 
the  world  should  not  only  see  but 
hear  the  outward  evidences  of  her 
wealth.  Mrs.  Strangways  smoothed 
down  its  bristling  splendour  with  a 
loving  hand,  adjusted  the  heavy 
burnous  carefally  over  the  broad 
shoulders,  and  then  took  a  glance — 
only  one  furtive  glance— at  the 
image  of  herself,  as  she  appeared 
standing  there  at  Miss  Lynes^side. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  striking  con- 
trast Mrs.  Strangways  never  looked 
better  than  in  the  dress  which  she 
wore  to-night — ^black  velvet  Her 
undulating  yellow  hair  was  braided 
back  plain  from  her  face,  leaving 
only  a  profasion  of  little  natural 
curls,  or  rather  circlets  than  curls, 
upon  the  temples ;  a  diamond  tiara 
was  placed  very  forward  upon  her 
forehead;  diamonds  set,  like  the 
tiara,  completely  a  jour  quivered 
upon  her  matchless  throat  and 
arms.  Looking  at  her  you  felt  that 
Helen,  Oleopalxa,  Guinevere,  all  the 
women  who  have  set  kings  and 
kingdoms  in  arms  for  their  sake, 
must  have  been  cast  in  somewhat 
such  a  mould  as  this.  Dark  eyes 
they  may  have  possessed ;  but  I  am 
convinced  all  the  real  conquerors  of 
the  world— the  women  who  have 
conquered  heroes — must  have  had 
the  same  luxuriant  masses  of  supple 
waving  yellow  hair — hair  whoso 
slight^  touch  is  a  caress  I 

Poor  Esther  remembered  strongly 
at  this  moment  Paul  having  once 
told  her  that  his  admiration  was  for 
Mr  women;  and  her  heart  sank, 
involuntarily,  as  she  looked  at  Mrs. 
Strangways'  superb  beauty,  and 
remembered  that  in  the  shadow  of 
that  beauty  Paul  was  to  meet  her 
again  for  the  first  time.  Women  of 
ordinary  looks,  or  possessed,  like 
Esther,  of  a  beauty  in  which  in- 
tellect is  supreme,  are  invariably 
far  more  jealously  afraid  than  they 


need  be  of  the  mere  sensuous  love- 
liness of  other  women.  They  have 
no  idea — how  should  they  have  ? — 
how  little  such  loveliness  interferes 
with  their  prerogative.  Let  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Strangways  have 
known  a  man  three  weeks  without 
enslaving  him,  and,  as  &r  as  that 
man  is  concerned,  she  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  half  the  little  quiet, 
plainish,  Jane  Eyre-like  women 
whom  you  may  count  among  your 
friends.  Women  won*t  believe  this : 
they  think  that  men,  yes,  even  their 
own  husbands  and  lovers,  must 
always  be  ready  to  succumb,  heart 
and  mind  and  soul,  to  any  very 
handsome  sireii  who  chooses  to  exert 
her  power;  but  they  are  wrong. 
The  same  beauty  does  not  charm  all 
senses ;  and  when,  b^r  some  hidden 
want,  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  oftentimes 
all  but  repulsive,  I  mean  as  regards 
any  feeling  of  love. 

'  We  must  send  into  the  dining- 
room  for  Mr.  Peel,' said  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, as  she  consulted  the  time- 
piece. '  Tom,  of  course,  won't  go ; 
he  never  will  go  anywhere  at  the 
last;  but  it  would  not  be  &ir  to 
deprive  Miss  Fleming,  who  has 
never  heard  Giuglini,  of  any  of  the 
opera.'  And  she  rang,  and  desired 
the  servant  to  let  &e  gentlemen 
know  that  the  carriage  was  already 
waiting. 

'And  where  is  Paul?'  asked  Jane, 
bringing  in  his  name  to  hide  the 
blush  and  tremor  which  would  over- 
come her  still  whenever  she  expected 
Arthur  Peel.  '  I  thought  Paul  was 
to  have  dined  with  you,  and  that 
we  should  all  go  together.' 

'Who  can  rely  upon  Mr.  Chi- 
chester T  answered  Mrs.  Strangways, 
with  a  careless  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  '  I,  for  one,  have  quite 
ceased  ever  to  think  he  will  do  any 
one  thing  that  he  is  asked  to  do. 
"  If  he  ixxssibly  can  get  away  firom 
his  other  engagements,  he  will  join 
us  at  the  Opera,"  he  wrote  me  word 
this  morning ;  and  I  suppose  with 
that  vague  hope  wo  must  all,'  and 
she  glanced  at  Esther,  '  strive  to  be 
content  Mr.  Peel,'  as  that  gentle- 
man entered  the  room^  'how good 
of  you  [to  answer  my  summons  so 
quickly!  Tom  not  coming,  of 
course?    I  thought  not    I  forget 
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whether  yon  made  Miss  Fleming's 
acquaintance  in  Bath.  Mr.  Peel, 
Miss  Fleming.' 

Arthnr  shook  hands  tnth  Esther 
and  with  Jane,  and  then,  in  ohedi- 
ence  to  a  look  from  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  offered  his  arm  to  the  heiress. 
As  father  followed  them  down  the 
stairs,  and  maiired  the  pretty  im- 
hecilities  which  Mr.  Peel  whispered, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  his  chronic 
state  of  boredom  would  allow,  into 
Was  Lynes'  ear — the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  Miss  Lynes  deprecated  hia 
flatteries  by  such  remarks  as,  '  Oh, 
la,  Mr.  Peel!  now,  how  can  you? 
You  silly  creature,  I  declare  I  won't 
go  in  the  same  carriage  with  you, 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way  I'  and  the 
like  —  as  she  marked  all  this,  it 
occurred  to  her  very  forcibly  that, 
however  jealous  Arthur*  Peel  might 
be  of  Lotti  Feltham— however  much 
he  might  yet,  at  tmseen  times,  haunt 
poor  Jane's  path—one  fixed  resolve 
was  in  his  heart — to  possess  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  &Qbs  Lynes. 

And  she  knew  also,  before  they 
had  been  at  the  Opera  half  an  hour, 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  not  in- 
different about  Paul  Chichester's 
•coming ;  that  Mrs.  Strangways  was 
dissatisfied,  though  the  box  was 
beset  with  men  all  eager  to  pay  her 
attention;  that  her  eyes  glanced 
quickly  towards  the  door  whenever 
it  opened,  and  then  sought  to  read 
upon  her,  Esther  Fleming's,  face 
some  signs  of  the  same  feeling  which 
disturbed  her  own  peace. 

[What  intuitive  fiioully—oftenr 
times  oorrecter  in  its  results,  than 
any  effort  of  reason— is  it  that 
m^CGs  untaught  people  guess  so 
near  the  truth  when  they  have  to 
iudge  of  tlungs  and  persons  essen- 
tially artificial?  No  one  could  be 
stronger  than  Jane  Dashwood  at 
improving  upon  slight  suspicions, 
supplying  small  links  when  they 
were  wanted  to  hasten  the  fall  of  a 
BOBpected  person's  good  name,  and 
such  work.  And  yet,  with  all  her 
qtiickness,  Jane  I>uhwood  was  as 
often  wrong  as  right  in  her  judg- 
ments upon  the  most  ordinary  mo- 
tires,  the  most  ordinary  emotions, 
of  her  compeers ;  while  Miss  Flem- 
ing (who  knew  no  more  of  the 
world  of  such  people  as  these  than 


De  Voltaire's '  Ingenu '  knew  of  the 
world  of  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise  and 
of  Monseigneur  de  St.  Pouange) — 
Miss  Fleming  saw  clearly,  after 
half  an  hour's  quiet  watchfulness, 
what  every  one  of  her  companions 
was  driving  at !  Perhaps  an  illus- 
tration may  serve  as  an  answer.  If 
you  go,  on  a  pure  winter's  day,  iato 
the  sitting-room  of  an  ordinary  Ger- 
man habitation,  crowded  with  men 
and  women,  you  are  sensible,  at 
first,  not  of  impending  asphyxia 
alone,  but  of  all  the  distinct  abomi- 
nations—  t^e  tobacco-smoke,  the 
baked  air,  the  garlic,  the  himmnity 
— ^which  go  to  make  up  that  most 
unclean  atmosphere.  In  an  hour's 
time— if  you  once  overcome  your 
nature  and  stay  —  you  not  only 
breathe  the  vitiated  air  like  the  rest, 
but  are  unconscious  of  your  own 
diminished  vitality:  all  the  sharp 
recoil  of  disgust,  all  the  fine  dis- 
crimination of  an  hour  ago  gone : 
you  are  one  of  them.  But  I  only 
throw  out  the  illustration.  I  don't 
moralize.] 

As  time  went  on,  however,  as  she 
felt  that  the  moment  drew  near  in 
which  she  and  Paul  should  meet,  all 
recollections  of  tiie  people  she  was 
playing  a  part  amongst,  all  outward 
perceptions  even  of  that  crowded 
house  and  of  the  mock,  or  stage 
actors,  became  blank  to  Esther. 
Since  they  parted,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
she  had  so  incessantly  brooded  over 
Paul,  and  over  her  own  love  for 
him,  and  over  her  vague  hopes,  and 
her  distinct  despair — she  had  so 
overlaid  reality  with  dreams,  as 
scarcely  to  remember,  at  last,  the 
manner  of  their  parting — ^the  footing 
upon  which,  in  actual  truth,  they 
stood  to  each  other.  But  now  every 
word  of  that  last  twilight  interview 
returned  unbidden  upon  her  mind ; 
and  above  all,  and  with  cruel  clear- 
ness, did  she  remember  that  she  had 
all  but  offered  to  give  up  her  life  to 
him  if  he  would  accept  it,  and  that 
he  had  not— he  had  not  accepted  it; 
he  had  parted  from  her  coldly.  She 
felt  again  the  old  desolation  dose 
upon  her,  as  she  watohed  his  figure 
fsMde  in  the  distant  street ;  felt  again 
the  passionate  anguish  with  which 
she  bad  prayed  God  that  night  to 
pardon  her,  as  she  swore  while  she 
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lived  that  she  would  be  true  to  Paul 
and  to  her  new  faith. 

And  so  much  misery— a  year  of 
never-ceasing  suffering — just  be- 
cause Mr.  Chichester  had  chos{^n  to 
amuse  himself  by  making  her  a  half 
declaration  at  parting— a  declaration 
which  meant  nothing  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  had  probably  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  remember 
since !  She  had  just  repeated  some 
such  form  as  this;  involuntarily 
putting  it  into  words,  as  people  do 
when,  by  mechanical  process,  they 
think  to  overcome  unwelcome  emo- 
tion, when  the  door  of  the  box 
opened  quietly,  and  Paul  Chichester 
took  the  vacant  place  close  beside 
her. 

Mrs.  Strangways  looked  round, 
and  her  face  alone  would  have  told 
Esther  who  it  was  that  had  arrived ; 
but  she  knew  it  already.  Why  do 
none  of  the  persons  who  concern 
themselves  aXxmt  communication 
witli  the  spiritual  world  seize  hold 
upon  and  make  much  of  this  won- 
derful prescience  by  which  human 
beings  in  loye  become  cognizant  of 
each  other's  presence?  To  have 
messages  from  departed  friends 
written  in  large  letters  and  doubtful 
grammar  upon  one's  arm,  is  an  ex- 
perience that  only  falls  to  the  few. 
All  men  or  women  who  have  loved 
can  look  back  upon  a  time  when, 
without  hearing,  or  seeing,  or  know- 
ing, they  felt  the  presence  of  the 
person  loved,  whether  that  pre- 
sence entered  into  church,  ball- 
room, theatre,  synagogue,  or  any 
other  building. 

Is  the  affinity  of  the  spirit  or  of 
the  flesh?  I  don't  know  in  the 
least;  I  know  that  it  exists,  and 
Esther  Fleming  knew  it,  too ;  and 
in  the  wild  thrUl  of  her  pulse,  the 
sadden  tightening  of  her  breath  that 
it  occasioned,  quite  forgot  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  look  round  and  bid 
Paul  welcome,  and  hide,  by  a  oool, 
unconscioos  manner,  all  these  ridi- 
culous tumults  which  it  is  so  utterly 
indecent  for  young  women  living  in 
the  world  to  feel. 

So  Paul  Chichester  leant  over  her, 
and  spoke  first.  '  You  are  too  ab- 
Borbed  in  Giuglini  to  take  any  notice 
of  me,  Miss  Fleming  ?' 

'  Giuglini— I  have  not  been  listen- 


incj  to  him/  an-l  then  she  turml 
and  gave  l*aul  all  the  glowing  de- 
light of  her  honest  face.  *  Oh,  Mr. 
Chichester,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again !' 

Their  hands,  their  eyes  met :  ami 
the  curtain  rose  upon  precisely  the 
same  scene  of  the  great  tragedy, 
love,  whereon  it  had  fallen  twelve 
months  before. 

'  You  told  me  then  you  would 
never  see  me  again,'  said  Esther, 
'  and  you  were  wrong.  I  knew  it 
at  the  time.' 

'  And  what  has  made  me  wrong?' 
Paul  whispered.  '  How  is  it  that 
you  are  here,  and  alone  T 

*  I  have  come  to  live  with  Milli- 
cent,  as  governess  to  Mr.  Scott's 
little  daughter/  answered  Esther, 
demurely. 

'  Of  course.  I  have  heard  that 
already ;  but  my  question  is  not  an- 
swered. How  is  it  that  you  are 
away  from  home,  and  yet  alone?' 

'  Because  all,  all  that  I  spoke  to 
you  about  once  is  over.  Don't  you 
remember  I  told  you  when  I  saw 
you  last  that  it  should  bo  over  ?  It 
had  no  real  life  in  it  from  the  first, 
IVIr.  Cliichester,  and  it  was  a  hanpy 
thing  for  both  of  us  when  it  oiod 
outright  The— the  other  person 
is  going  to  marry  some  one  far 
better  suited  to  him  than  I  could 
ever  have  been,  and  I — * 

'  And  you  ?'  said  Paul,  in  an 
eager  whisper  that  made  the  blood 
start,  whether  she  wiUed  it  or  no, 
to  her  face. 

'  I  am  free,  llr.  Chichester,  free 
and  alone,  as  I  intend  to  remain 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life.' 

'  Oh  r  And  then  there  was  a 
long  silence.  One  of  those  silences 
which,  placed  as  they  were,  and 
with  music  stirring  the  pulses,  and 
with  the  perfect  solitude  of  a 
crowded  assemblage  all  conspiring 
to  assist,  will  go  further,  as  yon 
^ow,  towards  noaturing  love  into 
passion  than  any  number  of  words 
that  the  most  eloquent  human  tongue 
could  compress  into  a  similar  space 
of  tima 

'  When  do  yon  go  out  ?'  said  Paul, 
at  length,  with  no  particular  rele- 
vance, as  it  seemed,  either  to  the 
opera  or  the  ruptunng  of  Esthers 
engagement    *  I  mean  where,  and 
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at  what  hour,  do  you  take  the  young 
Soottouttowalk?' 

'  I  take  the  young  Scott  in  the 
Square  from  twelve  tiU  one  on  line 
days/  answered  Esther.  '  That  is, 
if  Wllj  has  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do.  The  chOd  gets  her  afternoon 
walk  with  the  nursemaid.' 

'  And  is  that  all  of  the  open  air 
that  you  are  to  have  every  day  ?' 

*  I  suppose  BO,  but  it  is  quite 
enough.  I  don't  care  in  the  least 
for  walking  in  these  dull  London 
streets.' 

'  What  made  you  comCi  then  ?' 

'  Mr.  Chichester  I' 

'  What  made  you  leave  your 
wholesome  country  home  and  come 
to  London?  You  had  better  have 
stayed  where  you  were.' 

'I  don't  think  so.  The  Dash- 
woods  told  you,  I  dare  say,  that 
^Irs.  Tudor  left  me  nothing  when 
she  died.  My  friends  in  Devonshire 
are  too  poor  for  me  to  burthen  them 
always.  If  I  would  live  I  must 
work — and  I  like  work/  she  added, 
wiUi  a  quick  instdnct  of  prida 

*  Then  why  not  work  in  the 
country?  It  would  have  been  far 
better  for  you.' 

She  hesitated :  she  looked  down. 

'  I  heard  of  no  one  who  wanted 
me  in  the  coun^.  I  wrote  to  the 
Dashwoods — I  mean,  I  mean — ^I 
wished  to  come  to  London.' 

Paul  scrutinized  her  narrowly. 
Lit  up  by  the  first  flush  of  meeting, 
he  had  not  noticed  how  much  her 
&oe  had  changed  during  the  last 
year.  He  saw  it  plainly  now.  Her 
cheeks  were  paler;  the  expression 
of  her  mouth  was  more  sad;  her 
eyes  looked  at  you  with  the  look  of  a 
wcHuan's  eyes,  not  a  child's.  What 
had  changed  her?  What  feeling 
but  one  ever  suddenly  initiates  a  girl 
of  nineteen  into  the  maturity  of  life 
and  of  suffering? 

'  You  were  quite  wrong  in  wish- 
ing to  come  to  London,  Miss  Flem- 
ing. All  children,  and  indeed 
young  people  generally,  imagine 
they  have  a  longing  for  great  cities, 
and  what  do  they  gain  when  they 
come?  What  do  they  gain,  and 
how  much  do  they  lose  ?  However/ 
he  added,  and,  I  must  confess,  a 
good  deal  in  answer  to  the  wistful 
disappointment  of  her  eyes, '  I  must 


not  complain  of  your  resolution, 
however  much  I  may  think  that  the 
country  would  be  best  for  yourself. 
I  hope,  now  that  we  live  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other  again,  I  shall 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  come  and 
see  you  as  I  used  in  Bath?' 

After  which  remark,  as  Esther 
vouchsafed  no  answer,  they  steadily 
gave  their  attention  to  the  last  act 
of '  U  Trovatore ;'  while  one  of  them, 
at  least,  began  to  realize  how  mar- 
vellously like  heaven  sitting  at  the 
back  of  a  crowded  opera-box  and 
listening  to  Qiuglini's  singing  can 
be! 

'  Non  ti  scordar  di  me/  Paul  whis- 
pered, as  he  put  on  Miss  Fleming's 
cloak  for  her  when  the  opera  was 
over.  And  then  she  felt  tiiat  she 
hod  an  actual  tangible  happiness — 
something  which,  whatever  the 
future  might  bring,  was  yet  her$ 
inalienably — to  cling  to  until  she 
should  see  him  again. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things 
about  a  hopeless  or  forbidden  pas- 
sion is  the  foreboding  with  which  it 
constantly  looks  onward,  and,  as  it 
were,  forearms  itself  against  the 
coming  dark  hour.  Don't  you  re- 
memb^  the  sonnet  in  which  the 
mighty  hand  that  touched  every 
remotest  spring  of  human  love  and 
human  suffering  paints  this  very 
phase  of  which  I  try  to  speak  in 
dull  and  blundering  words — 

*  Against  Uiat  UnM,  if  ever  that  time  oome^ 
Wbea  I  iball  eee  thee  fh>wn  on  my  defects.* 

Happy  love,  tending  calmly  on- 
wards to  its  earthly  end,  knows 
nothing  of  this  foreboding,  this 
haunting  prophetic  shadow  of  the 
time — when  all  shall  be  over !  And 
still  the  law  of  compensation  is 
unerring.  Happy  love,  from  its 
first  dawn  to  its  fruition,  knows  no 
such  moments  as  one  of  these  self- 
torturing,  utterly  hopeless;  passions 
can  yield. 

If  Esther  had  been  engaged  to 
Paul  Chichester  do  you  think  that 
careless  whisper  of  his  would  have 
occasioned  her  such  wild  rapture, 
or  indeed  any  rapture  at  all  ?  Of 
course  not.  It  would  have  been 
common  love-making. 

And  common  love-making  is  not 
a  rapturous  employment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

DIAMONDS  WIN, 

Mrs.  Strangways*  supper  wbb  a 
success.  The  women  were  all 
young,  or  &st,  or  pretty;  most  of 
them  all  three ;  the  champagne  was 
undeniable;  Mr.  Strangways  had 
gone  to  bed.  It  was  a  success. 
Did  any  of  the  men  and  women  who 
assisted  at  it  enjoy  themselvos? 

Three,  at  least,  did  not  Mrs. 
Strangways,  who,  however  well 
other  successes  were  working,  could 
never  quite  get  over  the  old  pain 
when  Paul  was  present ;  Jane  Dash* 
wood,  who  was  quite  away  from 
Arthur  Peel  the  entire  evening; 
and,  lastly,  Arthur  Peel  himself. 
Ho  took  Miss  Lynes  to  supper; 
he  outshone  himself  in  vacuitous 
small-talk  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  meal  lasted ;  he  held  un- 
disputed possession  of  her  during 
that  hour  especially  dear  to  flir- 
tation, between  the  time  when  sup- 
j)er  ended  and  the  departure  of  the 
guests.  And  still  Arthur  Peel's 
spirit  was  disquieted  within  him 
and  his  heart  sore. 

The  real,  stern  part  of  any  duty 
commences  with  the  first  positive 
sacrifice  it  demands;  not  in  the 
making  up  of  one's  mind  to  perform 
it  Arthur  Peel  had  determined, 
mouths  ago,  to  give  up  Jane  Dash- 
wood  and  to  marry  Miss  Lynes; 
but,  somehow,  the  enormity  of  the 
act  had  always  hitherto  been  brought 
before  him  in  a  modified  and  soft- 
ened light  Miss  Lynes  had  had 
other  attentions  on,  and  that  had 
relieved  him  from  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  work;  and  Jane,  especially 
since  her  engagement,  had  been 
always  ready  to  smile  upon  him  the 
moment  he  quitted  the  odious  side 
of  the  heiress;  and  Mrs.  Strangways, 
too,  had  employed  all  her  finished 
art  to  prevent  him  feeling  overmuch 
the  oppressive  weight  of  Miss  Lynes' 
preference. 

But  to-m'ght  he  felt  that  fate  was 
dead  in  his  &.vour,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  his  spirit  was  disquieted  within 
him.  Jane  had  answered  him  only 
by  curt  monosyllables  at  the  Opera 
and  flirted  outrageously  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  night  with  his 
greatest  friend,  little  Tregelly  of 


the  Blues.  Mrs.  Strangways  had 
either  looked,  or  pretended  to  look, 
upon  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Lynes  as  an  accomplished  &ct,  and 
never  came  near  them  or  gave  him 
assistanoe  in  any  way.  The  heiress 
herself,  wrought  upon  by  Giuglini's 
voice  or  Mr.  Strangways'  cham- 
pagne, or  both — que  sais-Jef — ^the 
heiress  gave  him  very  plainly  to 
understand  that  she  had  had  quite 
enough  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affisors,  and  that  unless  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  she  would 
make  up  hcsrs,  and  give  the  next 
man  on  her  list,  old  Morty  Dela- 
maine,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to- 
morrow morning. 

Now  Arthur  Peel  meant  de- 
voutly that  he,  not  Morty  Dela- 
maine,  should  marry  Miss  Lynes; 
and  so  of  course  the  moment  he 
clearly  saw  what  she  meant  him  to 
do  he  did  it  Did  he  wish  her  to 
refuse  him?  Great  heaven!  how 
could  he?  when  honour,  name, 
everything  that  men,  even  the  weak- 
est, the  most  lost,  crave  after  was  to 
be  built  up  for  him  by  her  money ! 
He  fervently  wi^ed  that  she  would 
accept  him,  marry  him»  at  once; 
but  when  the  words  that  sealed  his 
feAe  came  (she  had  just  taken  a 
huge  mouthful  of  chicken  salad  and 
tunied  her  great  white  fiEusewitha 
look  of  disgusting,  amative  exulta- 
tion full  round  on  his)  his  heart, 
little  emotional  as  he  was,  seemed 
to  get  cold  and  heavy  as  stone. 
This  large  lump  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  far  worse,  loving  hu- 
manity was  his:  hif,  however  he 
might  hate  her,  however  he  might 
neglect  her.  His!  And  opposite 
sat  Jane,  the  only  woman  for  whom 
he  had  ever  known  or  could  know 
anything  approaching  to  love,  look- 
ing handsomer,  of  course,  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her ;  soft,  gentle,  yet 
full  of  animated  life;  eoid  engaged 
to  Lord  Feltham,  and  flirting  des- 
perately—oh, desperately,  because 
so  quietly  I  with  little  Tregelly,  and 
evidently  not  caring  one  jot  whether 
he  was  making  Miss  Lynes  a  i)as- 
sionato  last  appeal  or  merely  im- 
ploring her  not  to  make  herself 
sick  upon  chicken  salad. 

Arthur  Peel  was  not  sentimental, 
neither  did  he  possess  any  greater 
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amoimt  of  fine  feeling  than  is  ordi- 
narily to  be  met  with  among  young 
gentlemen  living  the  life  that  he 
led;  bat  as  much  acute  suffering, 
as  much  mental  disturbance  as  his 
not  largely-endowed  natiure  could 
sustain  was  his  portion  that  night. 
If  the  heiress  had  been  only  four  or 
fiye  degrees  less  obtuse,  or  had 
taken  only  four  or  five  fewer  glasses 
of  champagne,  she  must  have  seen 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  lovo- 
making  fell  to  her  share ;  how  ab- 
sent were  the  replies  of  her  beloved 
in  these  first  rosy  moments  of  legi- 
timate endearment;  how  resolutely, 
fiercely  fixed  were  his  eyes,  not 
upon  her,  but  upon  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  &ce. 

But,  happily  for  her  own  peace, 
when  you  consider  the  kind  of  life 
she  was  about  to  purchase  for  her- 
self, Miss  Lynes  was  now,  as  at  all 
times,  stoutly  cased  in  the  triple 
armour  of  unrefinement  and  su- 
preme egotism.  Arthur  Peel  had 
offisied  to  her,  and  she  had  agreed 
to  accept  bim.  How  awfully  de- 
lighted he  must  be,  and  how  un- 
worldly she  was  to  take  a  man  with- 
out a  fEurthing  because  she  had  a 
fimcy  for  him  I  and  how  good  it 
would  be  to  see  Jane  Dashwood's 
fiice  when  she  should  invite  her  to 
be  her  bridesmaid ;  and  what  lovely 
teeth  Mr.  Peel  had  when  you 
caught  glimpses  of  them  and  of  his 
beautiful  red  lips  beneath  that 
sweet,  silky  moustache!  These,  I 
think,  were  the  prominent  ideas  or 
emotions  that  passed  through  the 
bride-elect*8  mind ;  and  by  the  time 
supper  was  ended,  and  she  was 
pressing  Arthur  Peel's  arm  as  he 
escorted  her  to  the  drawing-room, 
her  convictions  were  settled  as  to 
his  being  the  most  ardent,  most  de- 
monstrative lover  in  the  world. 

Header,  if  you  are  intimate  with 
any  woman  of  Mrs.  Strangways'  type, 
don't  you  know — and  knowing,  you 
must  appreciate — ^the  peculiar,  in- 
describable atmosphere  of  her  small 
samfa^on  parties?  No  uncongenial 
element  enters  into  them.  There 
are  no  chaperons,  rarely  any  mar- 
ried men.  You  have  never,  by  any 
chance  whatever,  any  music  to  listen 
to,  or  cards  to  play,  or  dancing  to 
do.     You  are  never  bored.     You 


always  stop  late.  Men  who  would 
go  to  no  other  evening  party  in 
London  would  go  to  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways', and  go  a  second  and  a  thiM 
time.  Men  hard  as  flint  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  their  lives,  men 
who  would  neither  marry  nor  flirt, 
nor  oompromise  themselves  in  any 
other  way  whatever,  had  been 
known  to  become  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  herself  and  of  her  staff  on 
these  occasions. 

To-night  the  spell  was  at  its 
culminating  point.  Whether  some 
hearts  were  heavy  or  gay,  one  out 
of  every  duo  dispersed  about  the 
dim  recesses  of  tiiose  two  littie 
dangerous  drawing-rooms  meant 
something ; — and  think  what  an 
enormous  proportion  this  is  in  a 
game  wherein  both  sides  are  never 
equally  earnest,  and  where,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  neither  is 
one  whit  so!  Little  Tregelly  told 
Jane  Dashwood,  definitely,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  one  a.m.  that  he  would 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
consequences  if  she  would  break 
off  her  engagement — Tregelly,  who 
until  this  moment  had  never  ap- 
proached within  a  hundred  miles 
of  love  with  any  unmarried  or 
marriageable  woman  before!  Miss 
Lynes,  as  you  have  seen,  had  ob- 
teoned  fast  and  irrevocable  hold 
upon  Arthur  Peel ;  and  Paul  Chi- 
chester— well,  in  spite  of  principle, 
of  fixed  resolve,  of  mere  common 
sense  and  common  honour,  Paul, 
with  every  word  he  uttered,  was 
giving  poisonous,  cruel  sustenance 
to  that  dream  which  the  uncon- 
cealed happiness  of  poor  Esther's 
fia.ce  but  t(X)  plainly  betrayed  to  him. 

*  You,  at  least,  have  ei\joyed  your- 
self,'whispered  Jane  Dashwood,  as 
they  prepared  to  depart;  and,  as 
she  spoke,  she  laid  her  littie  stone- 
cold  hand  upon  her  friend's.  *  As 
I  sat  listening  to  all  the  nonsense 
that  empty  fool  chose  to  talk  to  me 
I.  looked  at  your  fkce  and  envied 
you— envied  you  the  i)ower  of  be- 
lieving as  you  believe  Paul's  fine 
false  words  now !  Esther,  stand  by 
me,'  she  added,  quickly,  and  with  a 
ghastiy  attempt  at  a  smile.  '  Here 
comes  Mrs.  Strangways ;  and  I  know 
the  expression  of  her  face.  My  hour 
is  come*    Arthur  is  gone  I' 
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Wlion  was  a  woman's  inRtinct 
ever  wrong  in  such  a  matter  ? 
Mrs.  Strangways  swG\)t  np  to  their 
side  with  her  noLsc^Icss  step,  drew 
Jane's  cloak  closer,  with  her  own 
hand,  across  the  miserable,  passion- 
ately-throbbing breast,  hoped  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves,  hoped  tlic^y 
would  soon  accompany  her  to  the 
Opera  ap:ain,  and  then  stoo]x\l  and 
whispered  a  word  in  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  ear. 

'  You  look  surprised,'  she  re- 
marked, as,  notwithstanding  her 
own  forewarning,  notwithstanding 
training,  notwithstanding  pride,  the 
colour  ebl>ed  Imck  out  of  Jane's 
face  in  this  bitterest  moment  of 
defeat ;  '  and  yet  everybody  must 
liave  seen  what  was  coming.  I 
have  looked  upon  it  as  settled  for 
so  long  that  when  Augusta  whis- 
l>ered  the  news  to  me  just  now  I 
had  really  no  fresh  congratulations 
to  olfer.  Miss  Fleming,'  and  she 
turned  to  Esther,  '  I  don't  know 
why  we  should  make  this  any  se- 
cret from  you.  Mr.  Peel  is  to  marry 
Augusta  LjTies.' 

'  Esther  isn't  likely  to  take  any 
interest  in  other  people's  love-affairs 
to-night,'  cried  Jane;  and  steady 
though  her  voice  was  you  could 
detect  quite  a  hard,  unnatural  ring 
in  it.  '  Really  the  way  in  which 
my  old  friends  are  forsaking  me  is 
fearful.  Even  though  one  is  en- 
gaged it  is  not  a  pleasant  feehng, 
is  it,  Mrs.  Strangways,  to  see  the 
old  worshippers  kneeling  at  new 
slirines?  I  never  thought  Paul's 
manner  could  be  full  of  tenderness 
and  jyetits  soins  as  it  has  been  to- 
night; but  then  Miss  Fleming  is 
the  first  woman — except  myself — 
whom  I  have  ever  seen  Paul  Chi- 
chester in  the  least  admire.  Thank 
you  for  your  chaperonage  and  plea- 
sant party,  dear ;  and  good-mght.' 

And  then  they  kissed. 


'  But  for  the  last  time — ^the  last 
time !'  cried  Jane,  in  her  paroxysm 
of  childish  misery,  as  they  were 
driving  home.  '  I  kept  up  the  farce 
to  the  last  Ixjcause  I  would  give 
her  no  additional  pleasure  in  hor 
hour  of  hateful  triiunph ;  but  wait 
till  I  have  had  my  last  interview 
with  Arthur — wait  till  I  have  met 
Arthur  Peel  once  more,  and  you 
will  see  what  terms  I  mean  to  stand 
upon  with  them  all.' 

'  And  I'll  write  to  Lord  Feltham!' 
— this  burst  out  a  moment  or  two 
later — '  I'll  tell  him  to  come  home, 
and  I'll  marry  him — yes,  before  thty 
are  married ;  and  111  set  about  get- 
ting my  trouss(xin  ready  to-morrow 
afternoon,  after  I  have  seen  Arthur. 
I'm  not  going  to  break  my  heart: 
don't  pity  me,  Esther — don't  pity 
me !  I  shall  marry  Lord  Feltham, 
and  be  among  a  set  of  people  to 
whom  all  Miss  Lynes*  money  will 
never  admit  Mr.  Peel ;  and  it  will 
be  best  so.  Esther,  he  hates  her. 
I  should  go  mad  if  I  didn't  know 
that.  He  hates,  he  loathes  her,  and 
takes  her  so,  contemptible  wretoh 
as  he  is!  loathing  and  all,  for  the 
sake  of  her  money.  Great  heaven ! 
what  men  are,  that  one  should  go 
so  nigh  to  breaking  one's  heart  for 
any  of  their  falsehoods  !* 

When  they  got  home  Jane's  mood 
had  cooled,  and  she  said  all  she 
wanted  was  to  be  alone  and  to  sleep. 
But  right  through  that  m'ght,  yes, 
till  the  next  cold  winter's  day  had 
dawned,  Esther  heard  the  soimd  of 
Miss  Dashwood's  restless  footsteps 

gacing  up  and  down  the  room  above 
er  head. 

And  as  she  listened  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness to  feel  if  one  so  fickle  could 
suffer  thus,  what  she,  with  all  her 
larger  capabilities  for  misery,  would 
have  to  go  through  when  her  hour 
of  awakening  should  likewise  come! 
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^  QMITH,  did  you  ever  go  over  a 

O  mad-house?' 

'  No,  Bzown.  Have  you  ever  Been 
one?' 

(I  may  not  say  that  Smith  and 
Brown  are  cryptonyms,  for  Brown 
says  he  should  never  hear  the  last 
of  it  if  it  were  known  in  his  club 
that  he  had  been  'made'  so  com- 
pletely.   But  I  anticipate.) 

'I  never  have,  my  boy;  but  a 
man  I  know  knows  a  great  mad- 
doctor  who  keeps  a  swell  private 
asylum  on  the  north  side  of  London 
somewhere;  not  a  place  with  bars 
and  chains,  you  know,  but  a  kind  of 
villa,  where  they  dress  for  dinner — 
the  sanest  of  ihem  at  least — and 
where  th^  go  in  for  the  "per- 
suasion-is-better-than-force"  theory. 
He  says — my  friend,  I  mean,  Prig 
(another  nom  de  guerre),  of  the 
Treasury:  you've  met  hun — if  I 
hke  to  come  with  him,  and  bring  a 
friend,  he'll  drive  me  down  in  his 
brougham  this  afternoon,  and  we 
can  see  over  the  whole  thing.  What 
do  you  say  ?' 

'What  time  is  it  now?  One?  I 
was  to  have  breakfasted  with  young 
Ace-Cater  in  Jermyn  Street  at  half- 
past,  but  his  man  has  just  been  to 
say  that  he  went  off  suddenly  last 
night  to  Baden-Baden  on  urgent 
private  afGEiirs.  I'll  go.  Have  some 
luncheon,  and  we'll  be  off  to  Prig.' 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  waiting 
in  Frig's  room :  at  five  minutes  past 
he  sprang  up  the  stairs,  looking- 
for  one  who  exhibited,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  all  the  repose 
that  stamps  the  cast  of  Yere  de 
yere--6omewhat  flurried. 

'  Brown — excuse  me — I  was  men- 
tioning Strayt  Westcot  and  his  asy- 
lum to  Lord (name  omitted 

for  reasons  previously  inserted),  and 
he  said  as  the  mail  wouldn't  be  in 
from  (jueenstown  till  six,  he  should 
like  to  go  with  us.  Mr.  Smith, 
will  you  accompany  him  in  my 
brougham?  Brown  and  I  will 
show  the  way  in  a  Hansom.' 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  wo  were 
on  our  way.  I  felt  at  first  doubtful 
what  to  say  to  the  statesman,  but  as 
he  seemed  to  prefer  any  topics  to 


those  of  national  importance,  and 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  news, 
for  he  had  not  had  time  to  read  the 
'  Times'  that  morning,  we  conversed 
on  lunatics  and  their  treatment 
After  an  hour's  drive  we  alighted  at 
the  asylum, or  ratlier  'Lyon  House.' 
The  place  looked  much  like  the 
ordinary  residence  of  a  gentleman, 
and  perhaps  if  we  had  not  observed 
a  benevolent-looking,  elderly  man 
sitting  on  a  garden-chair  in  the 
grounds,  with  his  feet  and  legs 
buried  up  to  the  knees  in  the  soil, 
carefully  watering  himself  with  the 
appropriate  pot,  and  complaining 
that  he  had  only  grown  an  inch  and 
a  half  since  yesterday,  we  should 
have  doubted  whether  we  could 
have  come  to  the  right  place. 
Brown  introduced  us  to  Dr.  West- 
cot,  and  that  man  of  science  seemed 
much  honoured  by  the  advent  of 
his  distinguished  visitor— or  visi- 
tors, I  may  say.  He  showed  us 
over  the  whole  of  the  establishment, 
explaining  how  the  patiente  were 
allowed  to  do  anything,  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  they  might 
wish.  Opposition,  he  said,  he  was 
sure  would  only  retard,  or  destroy 
all  hope  of  their  cure.  As  long  as 
they  only  fancied  themselves  ]anga 
or  cate,  his  plan  was  easily  carried 
out;  but  some  had  so  little  method 
in  their  madness  that  it  became 
extremely  difficult  to  humour  their 
caprices.  A  man  who  had  been  a 
distinguished  ornithologist  in  the 
days  of  his  coherence,  believed  him- 
self an  ostrich,  and  refused  all  sus- 
tenance but  flinte  and  tonpeuny 
nails.  This  was  thought  too  im- 
wholesome,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
feared  the  sufferer  would  starve. 
At  last  his  failing  faculties  were 
satisfactorily  deceived  by  cold  sau- 
sages and  sticks  of  chocolate.  An- 
other believed  liimself  Greenacre, 
and  raved  for  a  knife  te  cut  up  a 
body,  or,  he  said,  his  crime  would 
be  discovered.  A  bungler  would 
have  prescribed  solitude  and  irons. 
West-cot  had  a  dummy  made,  of 
which  the  liml)s  buttoned  on  and 
off.  The  pseudo  -  Greenacre  con- 
fessed that  unbuttoning  a  limb  was 
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easier  than  cnttinp:  it,  and  was 
aliX'adv  convali  Mviit.  The  docTor 
uk-ntioued  a  cil^o  wliii'h  luul  ro- 
ccnitly  occurred  to  hiin.  in  which 
the  relatives  of  a  yomiir  iiuui  wished 
to  coiiiiiie  hiin  hc<*aiise  lie  iiiado 
ducks  and  drakes  of  a  line  j)ro]>eriy, 
and  lived  a  re<*kl(»ss  \\U\  Westcui 
told  them  tliat  lie  cnild  not  let 
such  a  patient  liave  \\\>  own  way, 
and  lie  Wius  determined  not  to  use 
C4)erci()n.  Ko  one  nmul  Ik;  fast  or 
extra vapnit  (})ecuniarily)  in  J. yon 
House.  Tiie  youn.o;  man  must  Ix) 
restrained;  but  restraint  was  for 
the  sane. 

Having  carefully  inspected  the 
whole  buildinp:,  we  were  invited  by 
St  ray  t  Westcot  to  taste  some  fine 
'IMc  du  Table'  which  lie  had  al- 
ready had  in  hLs  cellar  some  days. 

'  If  you  will  wait  hero  a  moment, 
my  lords,  I  will  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  show  you  my  own 
sanctum.    Excuse  mo  one  minute.' 

His  Rto])s  still  echoed  on  tlio 
stairs,  when  a  keoixjr  approached, 
and  said,  with  a  bow,  *  Is  any  one 
attending  to  you,  gentlemen  ?  Have 
you  seen  the  whole  establishment? 
ilave  you  seen  the  "  House  ?"  * 

'  The  "  House ! " '  we  cried.  '  No. 
What  is  it  T 

'Oh,  I  thought  Dr.  Westcot 
would  have  shown  you.  I'll  take 
you  there  myself,  gentlemen.  Some 
of  our  patients,  you  see,  gentlemen, 
fancy  they  are  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Strayt  Westcot  humours 
their  fancy,  and  they  have  a  room 
set  apart  for  them  to  debate  in. 
Most  visitors  like  to  see  this,  gentle- 
men.   Will  you  follow  me  ?' 

'  This  is  very  curious,'  said  Lord 

.    '  It  shows  the  deep  hold  the 

institutions  of  the  country  have 
even  on  maniacs.  I  shall  observe 
their  forms  with  great  interest: 
they  may  perhaps  suggest  some 
improvements  that  I  may  introduce 
in  another  pi—-.' 

'Beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,' 
said  the  keeper,  'but  I  must  tell 
you  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
"  House."  They  made  them  them- 
selves. I  will  show  you  into  the 
room.  You  will  see  a  form  near 
the  door.  Sit  down  on  that  imme- 
diately. Don't  take  any  notice  of 
the  speakers;  but  if  any  one  says 
anything  to  you,  all  of  you  get  up. 


and  l)ow  three  times.  If  you  mind 
fiTid  do  this,  they  will  leave  j«m 
ul(  >ne.    1  )o  you  understand  i' 

'  rerleetlv.' 

*  (^)uito  so.* 

'  Thank  you.' 

'  How  very  sinfrular!*  added  Phl  : 
'thev  have  a  recoLOii/xd  strantrirs' 
gallery  tool' 

'  IIV  don't  fret  lx)wed  to,'  sjii-l 
Lor<l . 

'Hnslil'  exclaimed  the  kf-ei^r, 
and  Oldened  a  door. 

We  entered  a  moderate -raz'fl 
room,  with  a  table  covered  with 
green  baize  in  the  middle.  Four 
men  were  sitting  round  the  table,  and 
a  fifth  was  in  tlie  very  act  of  speak- 
ing. We  sat  down  on  the  indicate<l 
Knch,  and  the  keeper  softly  close<l 
the  door.  A  significant  glance 
flrLshod  along  the  faces  of  the 
*  honourable  memlx^rs '  as  we  caiac 
in,  and  I,  for  one,  felt  rather  appre- 
hensive of  violence.  The  orator  wa«? 
declaiming  with  some  vehemence. 
He  was  a  short,  fat  man,  and  was 
hot  with  exertion.  He  was  jiLst 
raising  his  arm  to  give  the  table  a 
convincing  knock,  but  he  paussed  fw 
we  sat  down.  The  members  looked 
at  one  another,  then  the  gentleman 
in  possession  of  the  House  said : 

*  We  understand  that  you  wish- 
that  you  are  desirous ' 

We  all  rose  from  the  form.    Lord 

made  one  of  those  bows  (half 

ironical,  half  courteous)  with  which 
he  sometimes  illustrates  a  para- 
graph, and  we  all  followed  liis 
example.  We  repeated  our  salaam 
three  times.  The  members  looke<i 
rather  wildly  at  us,  I  thought,  aii<l 
one  of  them  gave  vent  to  a  Btraniro, 
snort-like  sound,  something  between 
a  laugh  and  a  neigh.  A  tall,  thin 
man  sitting  opposite  to  the  firet 
speaker  then  stood  up,  and  said,  in 
a  bitter  and  caustic  tone : 

'  It  is  as  I  said.  You  see  that  you 
are  wrong.  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to 
you.  I  contend  that  for  the  four 
unhappy  beings  before  you,  no  less 

awful  fate  is  fit  than  that  they ' 

Here,  I  confess,  I  became  eeriously 
alarmed.  The  fat  man  showed  signs 
of  becoming  unmanageable,  and  the 
thin  man  x)ointod  derisively  at  my- 
self and    my  companions.     Even 

XK)rd looked  furtively  at  the 

door.    W©  saw  that  the  attention  of 
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the  Honse  was  directed  to  ns,  and 
it  seemed  to  strike  us  simulta- 
neously that  we  must  bow  again. 
We  did  80.  The  effect  was  fatal. 
Fire  gleamed  in  the  thin  man's  eye. 
He  pointed  still  at  us,  and  cried : 

'  took  !  look,  sir,  at  them  ! 
wretched  mimicries  of  humanity! 
they  must  be  detained — they  must 
be ' 

This  was  too  much.  The  &t 
man  was  redder  in  the  Dace  than 
ever.  There  was  no  knowing  what 
these  infuriated  maniacs  might  do 

in  their  ftenzy.  Lord bounded 

to  the  door,  and  we  rushed  from 
the  room.  There  were  no  degrees 
of  precipitancy  from  ahiit  to  eruvit : 
it  was  erupimtis  in  the  case  of  all  of 
us.  Lora fled  down  the  corri- 
dor with  considerable  'headway' 
on,  and  at  the  top  of  the  sta&s 
encountered  the  doctor.  The  colli- 
sion might  have  been  serious,  but 
Westoot  saved  himself  by  the  balu»- 
trada 

'  My  lords,'  he  cried, '  where  have 
y(m  been?  I  could  find  you  no- 
where.' 

'Been?  In  peril  of  our  lives. 
We've  been  in  the  "House,"  and 
the  members  became  infuriated.' 

'  The  Ilouae  f 

'Yes;  you  know:  the  Home.* 

'I  beg  your  pardon:  I  don't 
quite.' 

'  Where  they  debate,  you  know : 
there,  that  room  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.  One  of  your  keepers  took 
us.    Don't  you  understand  ?' 

Westcot  looked  from  one  to  an- 
other helplessly.  He  was  evidently 
in  the  dark.  We  were  bewildered 
too.  At  last,  after  staring  blimkly 
at  us  for  some  seconds,  he  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

'  I  see  it  all,'  he  stammered,  as  he 
gasped  for  breath  in  the  intervals  of 
his  laughter.  'You've  been — ha! 
ha! — that  villain  Querkett — ho!  ho! 
—excuse  me ' 

The  worthy  physician  was  so 
cachinnatonly  incoherent,  and  took 
80  long  to  make  us  fully  compre- 
hend him,  that  I  will  explain  mat- 
ters in  my  own  words.  It  appeared 
that  two  of  the  patients  had  for 
Bome  time  been  rapidly  recovering. 
Th^y  were  anxious  to  leave  Lyon 
House,  and  return  to  the  custody  of 


their  own  friends.  Westcot  did  not 
like  to  dismiss  them  without  taking 
every  possible  precaution,  and  de- 
termined, with  their  fall  consent, 
that  they  should  have  an  interview 
with  three  independent  physicians. 
If  these  judges  deemed  it  prudent 
for  them  to  depart,  they  might  go 
whithersoever  they  listed:  if  the 
contrary,  thoy  were  advised  to  stay. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  three 
doctors  assembled.  It  chanced  that 
on  that  day  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
and  one  of  his  curates  were  present 
at  the  mad-house,  for  they  occa- 
sionally held  religious  services  with- 
in its  precincts,  and  were  sometimes 
required  to  make  affidavit  to  the 
identity  of  inmates.  These  five 
gentlemen  were  collected  in  the 
waiting-room  of  the  establishment 
Dr.  Westcot  had  already  explained 
some  of  the  symptoms  to  his  col- 
leagues. One  of  these.  Dr.  Pursy, 
maintained  that  the  patiento  in 
question  would  indubitably  turn 
out  sane.  Dr.  Thynne  Aslath  was 
clear  that  if  what  was  said  of  them 
was  true,  they  must  be  mad.  Dr. 
Pursy  g^w  warm  in  the  debate. 
The  jmtients  were  expected  every 
minute.  Wo  entered  the  room.  All 
supposed  us  to  be  the  two  peti- 
tioners, and  two  of  the  upper  keep- 
ers. Dr.  Pursy  was  confoimded  in 
his  opinion  of  our  sanity  by  our 
maniacal  act  of  bowing.  Dr.  Aslath 
was  triumphant,  and  would  have 
advised  handcuff  and  the  stocks, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  who  sup- 
ported the  mercifol  view  of  the  case. 
Then  we  fled.  The  keeper  who  in- 
troduced us  was  himself  a  patient, 
in  general  perfectly  harmless,  and 
sane  enough  to  enjoy  a  practical 
joke,  as  madmen  often  are. 

As  soon  as  we  heard  the  truth 
hurried  from  the  place.     No 
made  a  fool  of. 
*,  holding  in  his 


we 

man  likes  to  be 

Here  was  Lord 


hands  the  balance  of  peace  and 
war,  sat  upon  by  a  committee  of 
suburban  doctors.  It  was  an  awful 
'  do.'  Prig  will  never  recover,  I  be- 
lieve, for  Lord  — — •  will  always  lay 
it  all  at  his  door. 

If  you  tell  the  story,  don't  meiH 
tion  the  names.  I  forget  though: 
you  can't,  for  I  haven't  myself;  so 
it's  all  right 
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IA^t  lookinp:  ovtT  jin  old  skitoli-l^-idk 
(if  miuo  :  not  ouo  of  your  uinbitiuUH 
Hk(^tchinj;  tablets,  your  solid  slabs,  uikhi 
which  I  (M^'asioiially  a>pirf,  with  luc- 
lanrholy  result,  to  poiirLray  tlio  tints  of 
tho  forest  and  the  nioinitain  ;  nctr  yet 
one  of  your  larLre-lmved  dra\vini;-l)uoks, 
iu  which  1  luhenture  iip<in  the  carica- 
ture orjLifravor  cartiion  ;  hut  alitth-  book, 
some  seven  inches  by  four,  orij^innlly 
<lesi*^ncd,  I  apprehend,  for  the  keepinj? 
t»f  uccomiLs,  but  bv  me  us^xl  for  Bettinir 
ilown  tij^uros  of  a  totally  differcmt  sort. 
It  is  an  old  pocket  sketch-book,  solely 
devoted  t<i  dm  win  j^  in  tlie  theatres,  and 
I  now  tin-n  over  ita  pa«^'s  with  melan- 
choly interest.  O  register  bieroglyiihic 
of  happy  houra  gone  by,  how  many 
friends  whom  I  have  never  known,  how 
many  objects  who  have  never  dreamed 
of  my  pissionat©  attachment,  do  thy 
pages  set  before  me !  Here  I  see  tho 
inimitable  Box,  and  no  less  inimitnblo 
(V>x.  Hero  I  see  Hcrljert  of  tli{5  sunny 
hair  and  gniceful  form,  whom  I  loved 
an  one  loves  his  favourite  cousin;  and 
liere  the  time-defyingStirling,  for  whom 
I  entertained  an  affection  half  filial  and 
half  fraternal.  Hero  is  Charles,  the  se- 
cond of  his  name,  tlie  merry  monarch  of 
high  comedy.  He  was  tho  fii'st  of  tho 
great  actors  that  I  saw  :  from  him  I  first 
learned  that  naturo  and  great  art  are 
twin  sistors.  And  now,  as  I  turn  the 
ixige,  I  seem  to  catch  a  faint  odour  of 
dead  rose-leaves,  a  stronger  ono  of 
orange-peel ;  visions  of  love  in  a  cot- 
tiJgo  and  passion  in  a  pit  rise  before  me  ; 
visions  of  maids  and  magpies,  Kenil- 
worth  Castle  and  Court  Favour.  Oh  I 
Marie,  Marie — ah,  well !  I  never  told 
my  love.  And  what  have  wo  here  ?  A 
little  crouching  figure,  peering  cim- 
ningly  into  the  face  of  a  man  in  tho 
costume  of  an  abbe.  Who  can  this  ho  ? 
This  is  he  again — tlio  same  figure,  but 
in  diflferent  guiso.  A  Jew  now,  an 
eager,  grasping  Israelite  tnily,  but  so 
comic  withal — so  irresistibly  comic.  He 
holds  a  knife  and  a  pair  of  scales.  Can 
this  Ikj  Shylock  ?  If  so,  Imre  thy  bi-cast, 
Antonio,  without  fear.  If  he  slay  tliee 
at  all,  it  will  be  with  laughter.  Again, 
but  this  time  a  deformed  dwarf,  ho  sits 
aloft  in  an  orange-tree,  and  holds  sar- 
castic colloquy  with  an  apparently  ter- 
rified queen.  And  liero  an  old  white- 
haired  man,  pinched  and  sour-tempered, 
lie  crouches  in  an  agony  of  desperation 
agamst  the  wall  at  the  head  of  a  stair- 
case.   A  taller  man  in  a  riding-dress 


looks  at  him  in  astonishment.  Anotlur 
pHLTe,  and  I  see  him  again,  this  time  in 
tlu^  dress  of  an  ostler,  leaning,  in  in'r-t 
impu<lent  fashion,  against  a  table,  at 
which  two  gentlemen  arc  luncliin:;.  He 
pa}s  not  tho  least  attention  to  one  of 
them  who  is  addressing  him,  but  re- 
gardSj^a  glass  of  beer,  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand,  with  tho  glance  of  a  connois- 
seur. And  can  this  be  lie  ? — this  woman 
ill  the  amplo  robe,  who,  with  ono  cbild 
in  her  arms  and  another  holding  to  her 
garment,  is  descemiing  that  mountaiu- 
jiath  V  Once  more,  and  I  see  a  little  old 
j>ortcr,  iu  knee-breeches  and  a  8bort 
Idouse,  wheeling  a  heavily-laden  bor- 
row. He  is  evidently  very  pix>r;  ho 
docs  not  look  as  if  ho  had  euou*i:h  to 
eat;  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  wlxrl 
that  heavy  load  ;  his  face  looks  as  if  1j(i 
had  suffered,  were  still  suffering,  fnna 
some 'great  trouble;  yet  he  manfully 
struggles  on  with  liis  labour,  and  tri*'> 
to  whistle.  I  shut  the  book— I  will  lu-k 
no  more — Robson  is  dead. 

Yes,  a  great  actor  has  departe<l  from 
among  us,  and  but  little  notice  has  bc«  n 
taken  of  our  loss.  Half  a  dozen  lines  in 
this  ncwspajwr,  and  a  short  article  in 
that ;  an  announcement  that  there  will 
be  no  performance  at  his  theatre  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral ;  and  so  the  gnivo 
closes  over  Kobson.  This  comparative 
carelessness  about  the  deatli  of  a  man  to 
whom  London  is  indebted  for  many  de- 
lightful hours  is  due  partly  to  the  fort, 
that  for  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
his  death  Kobson  had  not  appeareil  (>n 
the  London  boai'ds,  and  partly  that,  for 
a  year  or  so  before  he  retired,  he  ci  r- 
tainly  was  not  the  actor  he  had  been. 

Of  all  professions,  tlie  actor's  is  most 
dependent  upon  constantly  retaining 
public  attention.  In  all  professions,  the 
man  who  does 

'  Give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthHgbt,' 

must  expect  to  fall  behind  in  the  geucml 
estimation ;  but,  as  regards  an  actor,  in 
whose  case  bodily  presence  is  evtry- 
thing,  this  is  esixjcially  true.  He  ^tii 
his  living  by  being  looked  at  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  night.  If  )io  is  btttcT 
worth  being  looked  at  than  his  brother 
actors,  he  gains  a  reputation.  This  re- 
putation must  bo  kept  up  in  the  same 
way  tlmt  it  was  won.  If  he  dies  or  re- 
tires from  the  stage,  what  remains  of 
him  for  people  to  admire  or  honour? 
When  a  great  poet  dies,  he  leaves  bis 
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writiugd  to  savo  him  from  oblivion. 
They  ore  immortal,  and  by  oonasquence 
he  iii  immortal  too.  When  a  great  artist 
dies,  his  name  lives  on  in  the  pictures 
tliat  he  has  given  to  the  world ;  but  it 
is  different  with  on  actor.  Directly  death 
has  dosed  the  lips  upon  which  hundreds 
hang  with  delight,  and  stiffened  the 
limbs  whose  every  movement  was  so 
eagerly  followed,  what  is  left  of  the 
actor?  In  the  green-room  and  amongst 
theatrical  people,  a  temporary  reputa- 
tion :  in  the  world  outside  the  theatie, 
nothing.  He  leaves  nothing  for  pos- 
terity to  remember  him  by.  Men  may 
write  for  posterity,  and  point  for  pos- 
terity, and  make  music  for  posterity,  but 
no  man  can  act  for  posterity.  None  but 
bis  contemporaries  have  part  or  lot  in 
bim.  In  those  rare  instances  where 
actors  have  escaped  this  hobbyhorse^ 
iaie,  it  has  been  solely  owing  to  their 
connection  vrith  great  men  whose  mo- 
mory  the  world  honours  for  substantial 
reasons ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  actor 
dies,  his  name  is  put  out.  How  many 
men  in  ten  thousand  know  anything 
abont  Knight,  or  Munden,  or  Liston? 
Who  were  they?  Why,  they  were  great 
actors  of  scarcely  a  generation  ago. 
Lamb  speaks  of  Munden  with  very  high 
praise :  who  speaks  of  him  now  ?  In 
two  generations  will  anyone  know  more 
of  Itobson  ?  Surely  not  If  the  great 
actors  of  forty  years  since  are  forgotten 
in  80  short  a  time,  what  chance  is  there 
for  the  actors  of  the  present  day  ?  Fifty 
years  ago  an  audience  at  a  theatre  was 
something  that  an  actor  could  respect. 
It  was  a  bench  of  judges.  What  was 
good  it  heartily  commended,  and  what 
was  bad  it  as  heartily  and  prompfly 
condemned.  There  were  real  critics  in 
the  pit  in  those  days.  When  the  elder 
Kcan,  in  the  part  of  Shylock,  aban- 
doned the  received  way  of  delivering 
the  line — 

On  what  oomjncZfion  must  I  ?   Tell  me  that, 
aad  gave  it, 
Oa  what  oompnlaion  muU  I  ?    Tell  me  tbat~ 

the  improTement  was  instantly  per- 
ceived and  applauded  by  the  house. 
Bat  would  such  a  change  as  that  bo 
appreciated  by  an  audience  in  these 
days?  I  trow  not.  Now,  when  the 
worst  piece  is  certain  of  £avour,  when  a 
performer  who  cannot  sing  and  dance 
ia  a  drug  in  the  Theatrical  market, 

*  '  Or  else  shall  he  safier,  not  thinking 
on  with  the  hobbyhoi-se,  whose  epitaph  is, 
For  oh,  for  oh,  the  hobbyhorse  is  forgot.' 


what  real  interest  or  afifectiou  can  an 
actor,  however  good,  hope  to  excite  in 
his  audience  ?  If  actors  have  degene- 
mtod,  which  however,  I  very  much 
question,  it  is  because  audiences  havo 
set  them  the  example.  When  I  call  to 
mind  what  pleases  a  London  pit  at  pre- 
sent, I  wonder  no  longer  that  Bobson 
dies  and  not  a  soul  seemingly  cares  that 
the  stage  has  lost  its  most  original  and 
most  powerful  performer.  What  does 
it  matter  to  the  present  Theatrical 
Public?  Mr.  Beverley's  pictures  and 
Miss  Chloe's  legs  are  left  us  still.  Who 
cares?  Up  with  the  curtain.  Silence 
for  the  song  by  the  Bedlam  gentleman ! 
Attention  to  the  dance  arranged  ex- 
pressly for  this  theatre  by  an  ingenious 
inmate  of  Hanwell  Asylum. 

Bobson,  say  the  writers  of  his  brief 
memoirs,  was  the  best  of  our  burlesque 
actors.  Undoubtedly  he  was.  But  to 
dismiss  the  subject  of  his  acting  with 
such  a  remark  as  that  is  unjust.  A 
burlesque  actor,  at  present  means  a 
man  who  dances  and  sings  as  they 
do  at  the  music  halls — those  saloons  of 
pleasure,  where  vice  and  folly  listen 
nightly  to  what  would  be  merely  non- 
sense if  it  were  not  profane  and  inde- 
cent, in  the  same  vrav  that  carrion 
would  be  merely  dead  flesh  if  it  were 
not  alive  with  maggots ;  alas  I  for  the 
public  tasto  when  such  places  draw — 
and  who  in  his  dialogue  lays  due  em- 
phasis upon  every  pun.  From  such 
praise,  then,  we  must  conclude  that 
Kobson  sang  and  danced  better,  and 
made  more  of  his  puns  than  his  fellows. 
But  was  this  all  ?  Can  any  one  who 
remembers  the  Medea  think  of  it  as  a 
mere  singing  and  dancing  piece  of  ab- 
surdity? Om  any  one  who  remembers 
that  strange  figure,  half  queen,  half 
pauper,  one  minute  telling  her  woes  in 
the  querulous  tone  of  the  regular  street- 
beggar,  the  next  turning  like  lightning 
upon  the  bystanders  and  terrifying  them 
with  her  passionate  voice  and  gei^ures  ; 
now  with  frightfid  effort  suppressing 
her  rage  while  Jason  confesses  his  en- 
gagement to  another,  and  now  losing 
all  control  and  overwhelming  him  with 
reproaches;  here  standing  before  us  a 
woman  abandoned  by  the  world,  utterly 
hopeless,  and  here  gathering  strength 
from  very  desperation  and  planning  ner 
revenge  with  still-increasing  passion, 
till  she  breaks  into  that  wild  &enzied 
dance  that  g^vcs  grotesqueness  to  the 
whole — can  any  one  remember  this  just 
not  tragedy,  or  tragedy  gone  mad,  and 
compare  it  with  the  burlesque  of  any 
other  actor?  The  truth  is  Bobson *s 
burlesque  was  unlike  anything  else  of 
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the  kind.  The  Medea  was  a  piece  of 
acting  that  yon  could  compare  vriih 
nothing  unless  you  went  to  Robson 
again  for  a  comparison.  The  difference 
between  his  burlesque  and  that  of  other 
actors  seems  to  me  to  be  this.  They 
burlesque — even  if  they  rise  so  high  as 
that — only  the  trick  and  manner  of 
tragic  or  melodramatic  actors :  he 
burlesqued  the  Passions  themselves. 
This  I  think  will  apply  to  everything 
that  he  did.  Look  at  his  farce-acting. 
Even  in  that  he  always  seemed  to  tnr 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  natural  rock 
before  he  made  a  step  forward,  to  get 
hold  of  some  characteristic  of  humanity 
to  give  a  backbone  of  truth  to  the  part. 
There  was  always  something  in  his 
acting  that  betrayed  a  closer  observation 
of  human  nature  than  you  saw  in  the 
acting  of  other  players.  Who  could  act 
a  nervous  man  as  he  did  ?  Who  that 
ever  saw  him  could  forget  the  quick 
nervous  step ;  the  peculiar  twitching  of 
the  mouth ;  the  strange  uncomfortable 
movements  of  the  hands,  as  if  in  some 
uncertain  way  they  were  trying  to  con- 
vey the  notion  that  he  was  perfectly  at 
his  ease — oh  I  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  the 
uneasy  look  of  the  eyes  and  the  feeble 
smile  that  gave  the  lie  to  such  a  notion 
at  once ;  and  that  sudden  closing  of 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  the  quick  clutch  at 
the  table,  as  if  nature  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  he  were  only  holding  on  till 
something  snapped  ?  All  this,  true  as  it 
was  to  nature,  was  never  so  true  as  to 
be  painful.    A  very  nervous  man  is  a 

gainful  sight ;  but  the  art  of  the  actor 
ere  came  into  plav,  and  depriving  the 
representation  of  all  that  was  unpleasing, 
but  of  nothing  that  affected  its  truth, 
made  it  at  me  same  time  admirably 
natural  and  exquisitely  droll. 

Gould  any  one  give  vou  a  jealous  man 
as  he  could?  Bemember  mm  when,  so 
considerately  to  oblige  Benson,  he  af- 
fected to  OB  jealous.  Beoollect  with 
what  a  display  of  passion  he  kicked 
that  footstool,  and  with  what  a  serious 
earnestness  he  prevented  its  rolling 
dangerously  &r.  Bemember  with  what 
a  reckless  hand  he  seized  those  candle- 
sticks, and  with  what  a  quiet  and  care- 
ful one — so  as  not  to  spill  the  grease — 
he  set  them  down  again.  And  remem- 
ber how  fatally  his  mangel  wurzels  in- 
terfered with  the  green-eyed  monster! 
But  when  the  real  jealousy  seized  him, 
how  he  lost  at  once  all  thought  for 
his  mangel  wurzels  and  all  respect  for 
Benson's  upholstery  1  how  he  raged 
about  the  room,  and  dashed  the  Aimiture 
here  and  there ! — but  yet,  while  his  real 
jealousy  was  so  unlike  his  assumed  pas- 


sion, recollect  how,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  real  constantly  reminded  yon 
of  the  assumed,  and  though  amazingly 
funny  in  itself,  was  still  more  laughable 
because  it  brought  out  more  strongly 
the  absurdity  of  what  had  preceded  it. 

In  the  rapid  changes  from  something 
intensely  serious  to  something  as  in- 
tensely comic,  Bobson  was  without  a 
rival.  In  such  jpiooes  as  *  Daddy  Hard- 
acre,*  and  the  •  ]Porter*s  Knot,*  he  would 
work  upon  you  with  his  pathos  till  your 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  then,  by 
a  sudden  touch  of  the  ridiculous,  would 
send  them  rolling  down  your  chocks 
for  a  cause  the  very  reverse  of  that  for 
which  they  were  summoned.  Or  when 
the  house  was  in  full  laugh,  he  would 
arrest  the  mirth  when  at  its  height 
by  a  word,  sometimes  by  a  look ;  and 
you  would  see  a  theatre  full  of  fifioes 
darken  into  immediate  gravity  as  the 
bright  face  of  a  lake  darkens  under  a 
flying  cloud.  The  sublime  and  the  ri- 
diculous are  said  to  be  very  nearly 
allied ;  but  with  him  they  lay  in  such 
close  propinquity  that  in  his  course  he 
could  spring  from  one  to  the  other  as  he 
pleased.  Like  the  conjuror  who  can, 
m>m  his  magic  bottle,  pour  anv  liquor 
he  chooses,  Bobson  coidd  fix>m  the  same 
source  draw  either  tears  or  laughter. 
And  yet  this  did  not  destroy  the  truth 
of  his  representation.  A  serious  cha- 
racter was  still  serious,  although  it  ex- 
cited vour  mirth ;  you  laughed  at  Hard- 
acre,  but  did  not  feel  the  less  that  ho 
was  a  wretched  despicable  miser.  You 
laughed  at  Sampson  Burr ;  but,  for  all 
that,  you  did  not  love  the  brave  old 
man  the  less,  or  cease  to  sympathize 
with  his  sorrow.  Surely  this  was  an 
evidence  of  wonderful  power  in  the 
actor. 

Bobson  was  by  no  means  without 
fiiults.  He  was  much  too  fond  of 
gauging,  as  the  theatrical  phrase  is, 
of  mtrodncing  imprompta  bits  into  his 
dialogue.  This  is  always  a  &ult|  for 
however  happy  the  gag — and  his  were 
sometimes  very  happy — ^it  almost  cer- 
tainly reveals  &q  actor  and  destroys  tho 
illusion.  In  a  farce  this  is  perhaps  of 
no  great  importance,  but  in  a  more 
serious  piece  it  offends  good  taste  pain- 
fully. Another  defect  of  his  was,  that 
he  occasionally  overworked  his  pathos. 
He  had  too  much  a  habit  of  taking 
himself  by  the  throat  and  giving  us  to 
understand  by  a  superabundance  of 
muscular  action  that  he  was  suffering 
from  great  mental  distress,  against 
which,  however,  he  hoped  to  be  Me  to 
bear  up  if  we  would  give  him  time. 
But  it  was  only  in  tho  last  year  or  two 
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of  hii  career  that  theso  blemishes  he-  niahod  the  town ;  when,  aa  the  miserly 

came    apparent,  when    continued    ill-  Hardacre,  he  was  nearly  distracted  be- 

health  nad  greatly  affected  his  powers,  tween  his  ducats  and  his  daughter ;  and 

Moreoyer,  this  is  scarcely  the  season  to  when,  in  the  '  Porter's  Knot,*  he  showed 

point  yeiy  critically  to  lus  fi&ults.    Let  us  that  a  little  old  man,  most  unheroic 

us  think  of  him  as  he  was  when  his  to  look  at,  could  be  a  true  hero, 
grotesque  passion  in  Medea  first  asto- 


THB  ASHES  OP  LOVE. 

*  sigh  no  more,  1adl«s,  sigh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  nea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never.' 

SuAiuarsABK— Jftic^  ilio  about  Xolhing. 

W'KEN  riyers  reclimb  the  motmtain  side ; 
When  Time  puts  back  for  a  thousand  years ; 
When  the  moon  and  the  sea  refuse  the  tide — 
Shall  Love  grow  sleek  on  a  diet  of  tears. 

When  the  butterfly  mourns  o'er  the  shed  cocoon ; 

When  the  corpse  is  a  care  to  the  soul  above ; 
When  the  world  learns  to  pray  for  night  at  noon— 

Shall  Love  be  stayed  with  ilie  husks  of  love. 

Bred  up  together  from  childhood's  time. 

Fair  was  the  girl  and  fearless  the  boy ; 
And  each  loved  other  as  buds  the  Prime, 

And  Love  rained  kisses,  and  was  not  coy. 

How  happy  their  dream  they  scarce  could  know ; 

Scarce  could  they  tell  why  a  sigh  was  bliss ; 
TUl  years,  bringing  sternness  sweet  to  her  brow. 

Gave  a  glance  for  words,  and  a  blush  for  a  kiss. 

And  their  parents  smiled  as  they  saw  the  signs ; 

And  the  course  of  their  love  ran  smooth  and  bright ; 
And  its  stream  flowed  soft  as  a  breeze  in  the  pines. 

Till  it  babbled  its  tows  in  the  pale  moonlighi 

Now  hath  be  left  her  to  win  him  a  name ; 

More  hath  he  left  her  to  win  her  a  home ; 
And  his  letters  tell  of  his  constant  flame, 

And  her  heart  keeps  tune  with, '  Ah,  would  he  come  1' 

His  love-words  anon  seem  like  echoes  of  love ; 

Of  love  that  was  first  to  a  rival  spoke: 
Ah !  who  is  fiuthfnl,  if  fidse  he  prove ; 

Or  true,  if  his  plighted  troth  be  broke  ? 

'Tis  the  first  night  of  Winter,  and  Nature  dies ; 

Dies  with  her  hope,  as  she  sits  and  grieves ; 
Tears  flee  the  settled  despair  of  her  eyes, 

While  the  blast  pelts  her  window  with  withered  leaves. 

Hark !— nay,  we  shall  listen  for  sobs  in  vain. 

She  bums  her  past  treasures  one  by  one ; 
And,  mindfal  of  joys  that  shall  ne'er  be  again, 

This  torrent  breaks  forth  from  her  heart  of  stone : 

'If  to  the  darksome  halls  of  the  dead. 

On  the  eve  of  our  nuptials  sworn,  he  had  gone. 
There  should  my  heart  have  pillowed  my  head ; 
A  bridegroom  lost  were  an  angel  won. 
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*  Were;  it  clcath  only,  one  life  liaJ  dic-1— 

All  but  my  all ;  but  now  doth  ho  livt; 
To  laurilor  the  honour  of  all  l»esi<lo, 
Since  his  truth  and  laith  no  moi'o  survive. 

'Stands  he  revealed  as  a  bloodleF^s  lie; 

He  left  niG,  and  c:oin;;,  ho  baekwardn  threw  — 
Swearing;,  "  All  faithless,  all  false  as  I—" 
A  veil  over  facos  bravo  and  true. 

'  All,  Parthian!  makini::  his  cursed  retreat 
With  slauder-slijifts  from  a  recreant  bow! 
Not  yet  can  my  heart  the  "  no  "  repeat ; 
Tllough  well  1  wis  that  it  bo  not  so. 

*  And  his  le])rous  hand  my  vision  anoints 

With  a  wizard's  oil ;  then  points  mine  eye ; 
And  yet  I  see  only  just  as  ho  points, 
Though  I  know  him  a  cheat,  and  his  art  a  lie. 

*UIc  hath  left  me ;  and  isles  shall  join  their  hands 
To  lish  up  forgotten  continent« ; 
Tritons  shall  blow  their  shells  o'er  the  lands ; 
And  the  sea-gods  shall  quit  their  settlements ; 

'  The  old-world  comets  shall  rcappiear ; 

The  south  with  the  north  its  clime  shall  change ; 
Systems  Ih)  blithe  for  their  cyclic  year ; 
But  we,  through  the  ages,  for  ever,  bo  strange !' 

A.  II.  G. 
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A  "was  the  Arena  prepared  for  the  fight, 
B  the  eight  Balls  that  were  painted  so  bright ; 
C  was  the  Croquet  we  all  met  to  play, 
D  the  Division  of  sides  for  the  day ; 
E  was  the  Enemy,  showing  great  skill, 
F  the  four  Friends,  that  were  cleverer  still ; 
G  was  the  Grumbler,  who  always  stuck  fast, 
H  was  the  Hoop  that  ho  could  not  get  past ; 
I  the  Ill-will  that  he  showed  to  his  foes, 
J  was  the  Jump  when  he  hit  his  own  toes ; 
K  was  the  Kick  that  he  gave  with  the  pain, 
L  was  the  Luck  that  he  sought  for  in  vain ; 
M  was  the  Martyr  sent  off  from  the  post, 
N  was  the  Nuisance  .that  bullied  him  most ; 
0  was  the  Onslaught  the  enemy  made, 
P  was  the  Pluck  that  the  others  displayed ; 
Q  was  the  Query, '  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ?' 
R  the  Reply, '  Stay,  Fm  coming  to  you ;' 
S  was  the  Science  we  all  meant  to  try, 
T  the  Temptation  to  spoon  on  the  sly ; 
U  was  the  Umpire,  who  settled  disputes, 

V  the  poor  Vanquished,  as  solemn  as  mutes ; 
W  the  Winners,  who  flourished  their  bats ; 
X  the  Xcitement  and  waving  of  hats ; 

Y  the  loud  Yells,  both  of  joy  and  of  sorrow. 
And  Z  was  the  2^st  for  a  game  on  the  morrow. 
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Fmnst  be  erident  to  tba  meuieBt 
capacitf  that  this  is  Miss  Fink  I 
And  that  she  is  looking  at  her  '  back 
hair.'    (See  plate  Rpart.) 

Fact  ie,  she  is  not  quite  Bnia  that 
this  new  coiffure  in  becoming.  It  is 
delightfully  big  and  high,  you  know, 
and  has  seven  frizettee  of  sorts  and 
sizee  disposed  in  its  Tarious  rolls 
and  bows,  and  it  is  utterly  unlike 
anything  in  nature,  so  it  must  be 
correct— but  query  becoming? 

Miss  fink  always  remains  a  few 
minutes  in  her  room  eStei  Jjouise 

TOL.  TI.— KO,  ZZXVI. 


has  gone  to  ftsten  Madame's  gown. 
She  says  she  mnst  get  her  Can  and 

put  on  her  gloTes,  but,  in  reality,  she 
takes  a  good  look  at  her  sweet  self 
in  the  long  glass. 

'  One  must  be  tidy,  yon  see ;'  and 
Louise  is  not  always  quite  particular 
enough  with  the  pins.  '  Above  all 
things  be  tidy,'  was  one  of  Fitz's 
special  advices.  Not  that  one  cares 
what  Fitz  says— now,  after  his  ex- 
traordinary, not  to  say  abominable 
behaviour  since  one  came  to  town ; 
having  been  each  a  darling  in  the 
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country,  saying  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  about  meeting  one  again  in 
London,  and  dancing  with  one,  and 
so  on,  and  then!  not  even  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  come  to  five 
o'clock  tea.  And  that  day  in  Eotten 
Eow!  when  one  had  put  on  one's 
white  and  mauve  bonnet  specially 
for  his  benefit,  and  kept  a  vacant 
chair  under  one's  crinoline;  and 
Mr.  Fitz  walked  past  in  the  shiniest 
of  little  boots,  and  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  bland  smile — never  even 
coming  near  one.  'He  ought  to 
have — to  have  his  toes  trodden  on,' 
says  Miss  Pink  in  hot  anger — to  her 
own  reflection.  Not  tiiat  IVIiss 
Pink  cares—oh,  no, — she  has  plenty, 
plenty  of  other  people  to  talk  to, 
and  plenty  of  people  to  dance  with, 
for  the  matter  of  that— only  he 
needn't  have  chosen  to  ask  one  for 
the  waltz  one  had  just  given  to  the 
long  plunger,  with  the  eyeglass, 
and  then  go  away  altogether,  and 
not  ask  one  again.  Oh,  goodness! 
Mamma  is  calling.  Down  go  the 
gloves ;  and  the  fen,  rustle,  rustle — 
gown  catches  on  a  nail.  Miss  Pink 
would  swear,  if  she  knew  how; 
catches  her  dress  all  up  in  a  bundle 
and  rushes  down  stairs.  There  is  a 
plunge,  a  struggle,  John,  the  stoic, 
breathes  hard  with  the  responsibility 
of  piloting  the  flounces  past  the 
wheels,  and  of  causing  the  unwilling 
door  to  close  on  the  crinolines. 

'  Dear  mamma— so  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting.' 

'What  were  you  doing?'  says 
mamma,  rather  cross ;  '  you  dawdle 
so  dreadftdly  at  m'ght.' 

'  Mamma's  gown  is  a  trifle  tight, 
to-night ;'  Louise  has  insinuated  that 
'Madame  s'engraisse,'  which  is  a 
deadly  offence;  so  she  relieves  her 
feelings  by  bestowing  a  sort  of  rum- 
bling dubation  on  her  daughter,  on 
an  accumulated  score  of  small  pec- 
cadilloes. 

There  is  considerable  jolting  and 
rumbling,  and  much  hoarse  yelling  of 
names,  in  Hill  Street,  so  a  di^iointed 
and  mangled  edition  of  the  lecture 
only  reaches  Pinkina's  ears,  and  she 
is  less  awed  and  subdued  than  might 
be  expected. 

'B^ember,'  says  mamma,  to 
wind  up,  'that  I  will  not  allow 
you  to  dance  more  than  once  with 


any  one  v:hoso€ixr — it  is  one  of  my 
rules,' 

Whereto,  ^liss  Pink  replies 
meekly, '  Yes,  mamma,' 

Wondering,  meanwhile,  what  it 
can  possibly  signify,  when  they  are 
all  so  exactly  alike,  she  never  can 
tell  one  from  the  other;  and  she 
dances  aa  gladly  with  JVizzle  and 
Foozle  of  the  Admiralty,  as  with 
Fritter  and  Twitter  of  the  War 
Office. 

Miss  Pink  has  a  hundred  and  twelve 
partners,  and  she  does  not  know 
their  names ;  she  does  not  ever  expect 
to  know  them :  but  there  is  one  who 
has  earned  her  eternal  gratitude  by 
wearing  a  little  curly  beard,  and  she 
always  remembers  his  dance.  And 
there  is  a  lord,  who  has  such  veiy 
red  hair  that  one  cannot  mistake 
him.  What  a  pity  they  don't  each 
have  a  mark  I  Would  not  a  cipher 
tattooed  on  the  cheek  be  a  brilliant 
idea  ?  Or  cut  in  the  whiskers— of 
such  as  have  whiskers — as  one  sows 
a  name  in  mustard  and  cress,  yon 
know!  Kather  a  poetic  idea,  eh! 
On  the  whole.  Miss  Pink  is  not  sore 
that  she  appreciates  the  clerks,  her 
cavaliers.  Sne  had  visions  of  six  foot 
heroes — ^like  the  pictures  in '  Charles 
O'Malley,' — ^beautiful  people,  with 
long  moustaches ;  whilst  among  her 
partners  there  is  not  a  middle-sized 
moustache! !  Poor  dear  Miss  Pink! 
Mamma  puis  all  her  grievances  in 
her  pocket,  as  she  goes  up  stairs, 
and  smiling,  bowing,  and  amiabili^ 
in  general  goes  on  when  that  mbi- 
con,  the  narrow  door,  is  passed.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  speak  to  three 
people  at  once — to  recognise  the  ac- 
quamtances  and  tomarkthelikehest 
place  for  a  seat.  A  chaperone  (a 
stout  one  especially)  must  have  her 
wits  about  her,  pretty  much  as  a 
fox  hunter  in  a  crowd  before  a  big 
fence.  No  one  so  sharp  as  Mrs.  Pink. 
She  avoids  good-tempered  Lady 
Anne  Marygold,  who  is  m  her  usual 
comer  near  the  window,  not  for 
the  supposed  purpose  of  thereby  ob- 
taining fresh  air,  but  that  her  three 
stout  daughters  may  help  her  to 
keep  the  sashes  closed.  The  dear 
old  thing  is  rheumatic  and  cannot 
bear  a  draught  A  battle  goes  on,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  between  the 
oppressed  dancers  and  her  ladyship. 
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far  the  right  of  way  to  the  atmo- 
gphere,and  one  road  to  victory^  alone« 
is  open.  Let  there  partners  be  found 
InraTe  enoogh  to  risk  their  toes  with 
the  danght^,  and  let  another  hero 
entice  the  mamma  to  regions  of 
lobster  salad  and  champagne, — ^then 
— tlten  only  may  'the  casement  be 
thrown  wide.' 

Alas !  as  yet  the  solution  of  that 
great  problem, '  whether  any  one  can 
be  found  to  dance  with  thosepatient 
graces'  has  not  yet  come  of(.  Mo- 
notony charactenises  their  part  of  the 
erening's  proceedings,~monotony, 
diveisified  by  fear  or  hope  on  the 
aooreof  chicken  and  peaches,  towards 
midiiight  '  Will  sapper  be  attain- 
able or  not?'  Not  so  with  Miss 
Pink.  She  is  in  a  tremendons  state 
of  mind  at  first,  lest  no  one  should 
dance  with  her, —  lest  her  nose 
should  be  red, — ^lest  her  hair  should 
be  rough.  Oh,  dear!  lest  mamma 
should  stay  in  the  great  room — and 
then  it  is  so  hot,  and  Miss  Pink  feels 
utterly  miserable,  for  precisely  two 
seconds,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
she  peicdyes  three  of  her  pet  part- 
ners coming  towards  her ;  that  I^ura 
Pinch  has  her  old  green  gown  on 
again ;  that  Bulcibelle  is  not  waltz- 
ing ;  and  that  Pitz,  in  his  white  waist- 
coat, is  in  tiie  next  room,  looking  as 
if  he  had  lost  his  way. 

Fitz  always  looks  so,  it  is  correct 
You  should  give  the  young  lady, 
whose  hand  you  are  soliciting  for  a 
yalse,  the  impression  that  you  are  a 
philosopher  bent  on  the  discovery  of 
the  most  abstruse  sciences — ^non- 
chalant and  slightly  melancholy. 
It  is  the  Eaust  TtJse,and  Miss  Tint 
is  lanc&,  sailing  round  the  rooms, 
befirae  the  crash  begins,  with  little 
Wiffles  of  the  Bifle  Br^e. 

Happy  Wiffles !  he  ib  nephew  of 
the  house ;  had  come  up  from  Win- 
chester on  leave;  did  not  expect  to 
Icnow  a  soul ;  had  met  and  worship- 
ped Pinkina  at  Bromley  last  au- 
tunm.  Was  en  guetie  by  the  door 
when*  she  came  in,  and  is  for  the 
meeent  and  future  a  triumphant 
Wiffles. 

Miss  Pink  fears  no  longer  the  &te 
of  the  Marygolds ;  she  is  specially 
popular  to-nighi 

Pinkina  writes  in  her  journal  after 
each  ball — 'that  it  has  been  even 


more  delightful  than  the  last'  Of 
course  one  does  not  allude  to  that 
horrible  one,  at  Mrs.  M^salhance's, 
where  one's  dress  was  all  torn  to 
shreds,  where  that  horrible  man, 
with  long  hair,  squeezed  one's  hand 
in  the  Lancers,  and  was  a  nuisance 
in  general  by  speechifying;  where 
(worst  of  all  misfortunes)  one  purt- 
ner  for  the  second  galop  never  ap- 
peared to  claim  his  privilege,  but 
stayed  in  the  tea  room  with  some 
one  else  (Miss  Pink  saw  him  there). 
No,  that  ball  is  erased  from  the 
tablets  of  one's  memory. 

Pinkina  is  as  good  as  gold  about 
coming' back  to  mamma.  You  see 
she  has  no  'little  affiur'  going  on 
yet  When  the '  object '  comes— the 
attach^  with  plaintive  ^es,  who  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  ihere,  be- 
cause he  has  not  quite  finished  break- 
ing his  heart  for  Dulcibella,  the  last 
year's  beauty,  but  who  means.to  begin 
breaking  his  heart  for  Pinkina  next 
week — ^whon,  as  we  said,  'the  ob- 
ject '  comes  on  the  stage,  it  wiU  be 
more  difficult  to  find  mamma  after 
the  quadrille.  The  crowd  will  be- 
come so  intense  at  that  end  of  the 
room,  one  must  have  some  ice.  It 
will  be  so  '  awfully  hot  insida'  She 
will  not  find  her  memory  so  keenly 
retentive  as  to '  next  dances '  as  it  is 
now.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  see 
Fritter  and  Twitter  on  the  way  to 
claim  their  waltzes.  Miss  Pink 
will  be  more  easily  tired,  and  wiU 
positively  require  a  moment's  repose 
m  the  little  room,  with  chintz  sofas, 
china  shepherdesses,  and  gardinia 
plants. 

Apropos,  what  capital  stories 
those  little  rooms  mi^ht  tell  if  they 
would !  The  soft,  big  so£el,  where- 
on such  snoozes  were  hoped  for 
(not  in  vain)  by  the  weary  chaperone, 
and  such  awful  twaddle  spoken  by 
the  clerks  and  their  partners.  Did 
not  Finotte  sit  a  patient  hour  there- 
on, while  the  reticent  squire,  her 
present  husband,  hesitated  to  pro- 
pose ?  Do  not  ike  photo-books,  the 
anti-maccassars,  the  housemaid's 
dusters,  and  my  lady's  worsted  work, 
find  refuge  breath  its  shadow,  till 
the  festivities  be  overpast? 

And  what  sighs  of  agony  have 
relieved  the  overtaxed  feelings  of 
Frizzle  when  those  admirable  boots 
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of  his  became  onbeusble  to  his  oil' 
happ7  corns. 

what  BzociBtionB  have  fonnd  a 
Bmothered  Tent  behind  thoee  cnr- 
tains,  when  Feui  Featherfoot  voold 
not  dance  with  the  TotkBbiremau, 
her  admirei,  and  waltzed  off  before 
his  eyee  vith  Sabretache  of  the 
Bines? 

Those  little  rooms  are  in  ereiy 
one's  confidence.  My  lady  passes 
her  'evil  balf-honr'  with  the  bills 
in  that  comer;    Jeames,  in    loft; 

^\ , _L  '     that  prettr  '  " 

stating  how  litUc 


customed  to  cold  mutton.  lania 
and  Flora  drink  tea  and  talk  of 
bonnets  [at  five  o'clock.  And  last, 
but  not  least.  Sir  Blank  Nameless 
(^nofes  there,  to  the  nnprotected 
listener,  his  own  poetic  effusions. 
'  The  Forsaken  of  £^ton  Place '  and 
'The  Bereaved  of  Belgravia'  owe 
mnch  to  thoee  chintz-decked  re- 
treats. 

Hiss  Fink  has  jnst  been  intro- 
duced to  the  'object,'  Frederick 
Tane,  Esq.,  Attach^  to  her  Mf^jesty's 
legation  at  Dresden.      '  She  is  so 


Borry  she  is  engaged.  PositiTely, 
not  a  dance  to  bestow.' 

The  lord  with  the  red  hiur  is  for 
the  next  galop.  That  horrible  Foozle 
has  the  last  waltz— Foozle  who 
kicks  one,  and  who  gets  bo  soon 
giddy. 

'Could    not   Foozle   be   thrown 

The  'object'  is  makijig  an  im- 
pression ;  he  haa  Boch  ead  eyee,  and 
such  good  gloves. 

That  dreadful  Foozle  1  How  she 
snube  ^i'"  when  his  dance  comes 
off.  She  begs  him  not  to  bump  her 
so  mnch  against  people.  And  she 
should  prefer  the  other  room.    She 


and  quenches  Foozle's  intontioo  of 
presenting  the  Mend. 

Foozle  is  prostrated  and  &lleii. 

Finkina  is  quite  ready  to  go 
home.  The  'object'  is  standing 
near  the  door,  you  see ;  looks  hke 
lakingonetothecarriage.  'Wouldn't 
dear  mammiL  like  to  go?  must  be 
so  wry  tired?" 

Of  conise  I^«d  Yane  is  waiting 
to  take  her  down ;  and  he  is  pre- 
sented to  mamma.  He  haa  a  parti- 
cnlarly  good  manna*  with  mammas. 
'Will  not  Hrs.  Fink  have  some 
sapper?'  So  charming  to  rest  while 
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tbe  carriage  is  being  called!  One 
forgets  how  oae  yawned  last  night 
wten  one  hod  to  wait,  and  how,  but 
ten  minutes  ago,  one's  feet  ached  I 

'  Will  Fiukina  give  him  one  dance 
neit  time?* 

Tee,  Finkina  will  give  him   a 

The  Tane  misee  soil  eyes  in 
giatitnde ;  Miss  Pink  ia  dee^y  im- 
pressed.   '  Good-nighl^  Miss  nnk.' 

These  are  Miss  Pink's  &Toiirite 


partners;  and  that  is  the  divided 
state  of  her  heart  between  theii  re- 
spective merits.  It  is  a  case  of  Box 
and  Cox ;  when  one  is  oat  the  other 

Number  i  waltzes  all  round  her 
affections,  but  No.  t  sings  like 
'  ten  cherubs,'  and  he  finds  one  out 
at  concerts,  and  comes  to  five  o'clock 
tea.  It  is  neck  and  neok  between 
Nos.  I  and  i. 

No.  3  is  chiefly  exciting  beoaose 
he  is  at  AMershott,  and  has  a  play- 


ful way  of  not  appearing  when  he 
is  exp<ected,snd  of  making  nnheaid- 
of  efforts,  and  risking  arrests,  to 
accept  one's  invitationa  to  dinner. 

It  is  not  for  his  looks  that  No.  4  is 
loved,  but  for  his  inward  qualities. 
The  &ct  is.  Miss  Pink  believes  him 
to  be  consnmed  by  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment to  herself;  and  how  can 
she  help  being  fond  of  a  victim— a 


victim  who  provides  her  with  mono- 
grams and  helps  her  ball  at  cro- 
quet? 

None  of  those  are  Frizzle  or 
Foozle,  nor  are  they  Fritter  or 
Twitter.  Miss  Fink  esteems  those 
yoong  people  bat  lightly  now.  She 
soars  among  secre^ries  and  diplo- 
matiste ;  she  has  a  dawning  respect 
for  the  peerage.  (InqnadrilKs— they 
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seldom  iralte  welL)  TbB  landed 
gentry  are  not  mach  to  Mias  Pink ; 
Bhe  don't  mind  them  in  Botten 
Bow:  thej  ride  good  hoisee,  but 
are  apt  to  be  ponaerons  and  poei- 
tive;  and  they  nave  large  whiakere 
— Bhe  doesnt  hlte  la^e  whiskers — 
but,  being  a  diBcemer  in  phjsiog- 
nomj,  hos  discorered  that  a  very 
Blight  silken  moustache  (whether  it 
tm;n  op  or  down  signifieB  not)  is  an 


whom  she  goes  to  tea  at  five  o'clock. 
The  friend  is  older  than  Uisa  Pink, 
and  has  charms  and  qnalitieB  irhi<di 
inspire  PinVina  with  reverence  and 
awe.  She  '  does  her  hair '  in  a  waor 
derfol  way;  it  looks  as  if  it  (the 
hail)  had  te^en  fright  at  something 
and  fled  to  the  hack  of  her  bead, 
where  it  was  cftngbt  and  hung  np 
by  a  ribbon. 

The  Mend  knows  a  grektdealof 
the  world,  and  giTes  such  good 
adnce ;  and  has  a  oroUter  (whiob  i8 


moK  to  tlie  pnnraee) — a  tall  brother, 
vbo  is  fond  of  tea.  He  is  not  a 
dork— he  is  not  anything  in  parti- 
enlar;  be  is  rather  eligible  than 
otherwise,  bat  not  pondOTons.    He 


,  not  ■ 


particularly  good 
'  TBTT  nirfi.      Wra. 


Mrs. 

!  channed  that  her 

"1  go  to  see  her 

The  Inother  has  drawn  snch  a 


gloTM,  bat  he  is  'TOiynice. 
Pink  is  alwsya  c'  '  " 
dear  child  sboal< 


CS(ap.an. 

beantiftil  dedgn  in  her  moDo^nm 
book  —  all  pipes  and  beer-jngH. 
twisted  into  every  possible  shape. 

Somotimce  the  friend's  moBwr 
ctnnes  in,  and  insists  on  hearing 
Uiss  Fink  Bdng— which  is  dmdfal. 
Pinkina  requires  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion. 

'  Now,  jast  one  litlk  one.  I  know 
you  do  sing  charmingly.' 

Chorus  r  '  Oh,  do,  do  sing!' 
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'   Pfnkiiu  gtowa  verj  bctt 

'  Oh,  indeed,  indeed,  not  at  kU  ; 
BBUcdy  ever,  in  faci'  She  doeen't 
Bug  DOW  -  sne  never  piactiBefl ;  and 
abe  has  forgotten  tvery  thing;  in- 
deed,   ahe    assorefl    them,     every 

'  Oh  do,  now  I'    The  brother  is  so 
food  of  singing.    '  Ever  so  simple  a 
ballad.'    '  Please,  a  ballad.' 
,    Chcn'as :  '  Oh,  jes,  now  do  J' 

UisB  Pink  has  taken  off  Iier  gloves 


and  tnmed  round  her  chair,  relent- 
ing. She  beoomea  a&esh  restive  at 
the  last '  propoe.' 

Oh  dear  I  she  doeent  know  any- 
thing [English — only  Italian  things 
—only  one  Italian  thing  oat  i^ 
'  Semiiamide ;'  and  it  is  a  duet; 
and  there  is  no  one  to  sing  the  first 
part. 

That  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
The  friend's  mnmmn  ja  leeolved  ahe 
shall  sing.    When  people  begin  to 


ask  tbr  mnsio,  they  ore  like  calves 
nutning  befiare  a  carriage — yon  can 
by  no  means  stop  or  tntn  them. 

So  PinkJna  beons;  ahe  forgets 
the  words ;  she  saffais  horribly ;  the 
Viapo  is  ont  of  tone ;  bnt  when  it  is 
finisbed  tiiey  appland  her  so  im- 
mensely that  she  believes  it  can 
only  have  been  her  own  ears  that 
heud  the  evil  soonds  she  has  pro- 
duced ;  and  her  determination  never 
to  sing  a^in  is  shaken. 


'Goodneas,  where  is  the  cloak'? 
Un.  Pink's  cloak?' 

Pinkina  doea  not  half  like  the 
tmssle  that  takes  place  befbre  going 
away.  The  oono^  has  been  lovely, 
channin^.  To  be  snre,  one  wss 
wedged  m  between  the  UArygolds, 
and  Laura  and  Flora  were  benind, 
and  the  Ladiea  Catt  in  Etont— who 
are  so  very  thin — and  not  a  man 
could  get  near  one ;  and  only  that 
stupid  Spnrs  to  speak  to  down- 
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stairs ;  not  one  of  one's '  particulars ' 
io  be  seen.  But  still  how  perfectly 
the  people  did  sing !  How  divine  I 
how  superb !  how  very  j^re^ty  it  all 
*was!  and  how  one's  gown  is 
♦crushed!  Lady  Sunflower  looks 
«quite  refreshed;  she  had  a  nap 
during  'Parige  o  Cara/  that  was 
worth  ten  snoozes  at  a  driun.  She 
will  not  haye  such  another  till  next 
Sunday. 

Lady  Sunflower  has  her  own  bag ; 
you  can  see  a  huge  T.  S.  in  yellow 
braid  on  it  when,  after  a  long  plunge, 
she  hoists  the  unshax)ely  body 
aloft 

Mrs.  Seefar  has  no  bag ;  but  she 
is  so  sharp— so  sharp,  that  not  the 
sleepiest  handmaid  can  de&aud  her 
of  her  gear. 

'  Number  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  please,'  she  squeaks ; '  the  big 
bundle  under  the  second  chair  in 
the  comer;  three  red  cloaks,  one 
brown  shawl,  a  white  one,  a  fur  boa, 
and  a  pair  of  overshoes — all  tied  up 
together.' 

She  is  an  excellent,  careful  mo- 
ther ;  she  pins  a  handkerchief  over 
her  own  head,  ties  the  fur  boa  round 
her  throat,  and  rushes  at  her 
<laughters. 

*  Here  Alexiny !  Seraphiny !'  (Mrs. 
Seefar  is  of  Scottish  extraction)  *  put 
this  on,  quick,  now !  put  it  up  tight ; 
don't  catch  cold.' 

Seraphiny  is  in  no  hurry;  two 
zninuteis  more,  and  Twaddle,  of  the 
Inner  Temple  (he  is  an  elder  son\ 
will  be  there,  and  to  him  might  fall 
the  privilege  of  disposing  one  of  the 
red  cloaks  around  her  fair  shoulders. 

How  sadly  the  mask  falls  from 
the  foce  of ;  society  in  the  cloak- 
room! The  bland  gentlemen,  the 
demure  dames  of  middle  age,  how 
fierce,  how  objurgatory  they  become 
when  their  belongings  are  buried 
too  deep,  or  the  carriage  can  no- 
where be  discovered ! 

How  the  jaws  are  distended,  and 
the  brows  lowered,  of  those  calm, 
dignified  daught^;  and  how 
meanly  does  the  nobler  sex  step 
out,  with  a  cigar,  to  escape  anxious 
quests  for  the  missing  footmen. 
Few  and  Dbu*  between  are  the  gentle 
youths  who  will  hunt  up  carriages 
— few,  and  not  always  highly  valued 
or  adequately  rewarded  by  the  dam- 


sels for  whose  sakes  they  bruise 
their  toes  and  risk  their  shmy  boots 
in  by-streets. 

Pinkina  herself  has  had  to  tuck 
up  her  petticoats  and  her  dignity, 
and  dodge  under  the  horses'  heads 
to  the  other  side  of  the  square, 
where  faithful  Jeames  had  been  de- 
sired to  have  the  carriage  in  wait- 
ing, like  modest  iMr.  GUpin,  'two 
doors  off.' 

The  cloak-room  is  verily  a  test  as 
great,  of  temper  and  courage,  us 
that  much  maligned  field,  the  cro- 
quet ground. 

Pinkma  is  not  fond  of  morning 
calls ;  but  she  does  not  dislike  those 
that  take  her  across  Oxford  Street, 

because  one  is  close  to  *  M and 

S ;'  and  there  is  sure  to  be  half 

a  yard  more  of  something  indis- 
pensable to  Louise  which  can  lie 
got  nowhere  else;  and  then,  oh, 
delight  indescribable,  gowns,  cloaks, 
gloves,  ties,  ribbons,  little  belts,  big 
belts,  what  is  there  not  there  ?  First 

time  Pinkina  went  to  M and 

S in  solemn  procession,  to  lay 

in  stores  of  vanities  for  the  season, 
she  was  awed  and  depressed. 

The  piles  and  piles  of  folded  ina- 
terial  speckled  and  spotted,  like 
Jacob's  flock,  that  waylaid  her  if  but 
a  comer  in  her  eye  were  unoccupied 
by  the  great  counters  of  temptation ; 
the  stores  of  wonderful  handker- 
chiefs, of  reduced  grele  mufiOs  and 
cuffs  that  prowled  in  unforeseen 
angles.  The  supercilious  Belgravian 
girls  in  pinched  bonnets  and  their 
oldest  muslins,  that  pushed  aside  in 
their  diligent  hunt  for  toggery,  duplus 
neuf;  the  blond  damsels  in  sweeping 
black  silks,  that  insinuated  them- 
selves into  Zouave  jackets  and  big 
cloaks,  and  waved  their  slim  fignies 
before  the  mirrors  to  ensnare  stoat 
country  ladies,  by  a  delusive  idea 
that  the  garment  would  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  their  respectable 
backs;  all  tended  to  confuse  and 
overpower  Miss  Pink :  but  the  day 
came  when  she,  too,  peregrinated 
calmly  in  a  pinched  bonnet,  and 
tightly-tied  veil,  over  proistrate 
dresses  and  conglomerated  mantles ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Miss  Pink 
bought  her  broad  belt 

She  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it 
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is  a  bBOoming  addition  to  her  ward- 
robe. Qae^,  Does  fhe  waist  look 
u  amall  in  it  aa  in  a  narrow  one  ? 
Finkina  baa  imprisoned  heraelf 
pretty  secnrelj  therein,  but  the 
effect  disappoints  her. .  Tom,  the 
Eton  brother,  is  Barcaetic  and  per- 
sonal in  his  remarks ;  snppoaeB  it  is 
a  bandage  to  bind  np  Finkina's 
broken  heart ;  aeks  if  it  is  the  cbolem 
belt;  manifeeta  an  undesirable 
amount  of  wit  on  the  sabject. 
'  Tnppence  extra  for  manners  '  has 
not  been  bestowed  on    Tom  with 


We  regret  extremely  that  this 
should  be  Miss  Fink.  [SeepagejS;.] 
Mrs.  Fink  has  not  the  least  idea 
where  she  is — Urs.  Fink,  who  makes 
it  a  mle  alwayt  to  know  where  she 
is.  We  repeat  our  regret  that  this 
should  be  Miss  Fink.  And  that  is 
not  the  lord  with  the  red  hair  who 
is  asking  for  the  rose.  Not  even 
the  Lincolnshire  baronet,  nor  that 
lately  bereaved  owner  of  Fleshpota 
Abbey,  of  whom  Mrs.  Fink  has  so 
(justly)  high  an  opinion.  Nor  is  it 
Fred  Vane ;  even  he  has  expectations- 
It  is  the  youngest  of  younger  sons. 


Hairy  Goodlack,  who  goes  ont  to 
India  next  week,  and  wlu>  is  not 
even  anybody's  nephew ! 
^Be  is  morbid  upon  the  sabject  of 
Pukina.  '  He  may  keep  the  flower, 
■mayn't  ho?  Oh,  is  she  going  a!- 
Ksdy?  Is  she  tired  of  sitting  there? 
FleaM  not  to  go  yet,  jnst  one  minute 
more;  it  may  be  years  and  years, 
Ac  Burning  skies  of  India,  ftc.' 
—deep  sighs,  ad  libitum.  '  One 
most  meet  one's  fate  with  what  cou- 
ngeone  can;  from  the  moment  ho 
^t  saw  her,  and  so  on.    Does  she 


remember  1  She  had  a  blue  ribbon 
ip  her  hair?'  This  is  all  very  nice, 
but  jnst  bncy  Mrs.  Pink's  fbelings 
all  the  time  I 

Pinkina  will  put  it  all  down  in 
her  journal,  and  she  will  cry  a  Uttle, 
and  look  out  of  the  window  wh«t 
she  goes  home ;  but  the  chanoee  ore, 
that  the  cats  vrill  spring  mianling 
from  the  leads  below,  and  a  smut 
&11  pensively  from  above  (m  her 
upturned  noee,  and  Mid  Pink  will 
shut  the  window,  and  wash  her  &oe, 
and  consign  Ensign   Goodlaok  to 
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oblivion,  as  is  tier  duty.  '  Heartless 
wmun/eh?  Wait  a  intmieDt  Tbe 
hsartbroken  loTer,  what  ^U  he  do? 
He  will  think  of  Pinkina  when  he  is 
not  thinking  of  Bometbing  else,  oi 
being  u  Beeaick  as  he  was  last  voy- 
age ;  and  he  will  find  the  pretty 
speeches  and  laugnid  glances  he  bfr- 
Btowed  on  Miss  Pink  come  in  very 
nicely,  wanned  np,  for  his  deeperate 


'  vith  Mas  Vu^ju 


'  Brings  people'so  nicely  ^sgiSiar' 
This  is  the  correct  tiling  tosa^'of 
croquet ;  as  if  one  weie  not  tared  to 
death  of  being  bronght  togeUtec— 
dear  me! 

Oh!  weariness  and  abominatioa, 
to  ho '  brought '  into  a  diuty  sqnanv 


the  Bonnd  of 

under  tbe   eyee   of  the   yoathfol 

popolation  of  the  cioeaing. 

When  Finkina  has  an  entirely 
new  and  killing  get-np,  and  a  hat 
of  nniunal  wickedness,  she  doesn't 
mind  it  so  nrnch; 


at  croquet;  hntstill.what  a  iiiiiiaiiin 
to  have  to  hold  a  tnallet  iritSB  yon 
hare  a  paraeol,  and  a  oof&e  <»V,^ 

i'onr  two  hands,  and  then  Jaek  Cl^ 
ooks  BO  hopelessly  diamal  if  job 
don't  pay  attention  to  tbe  oma; 
and  none  of  the  nioe  ones  nar — 
none  of  the  '  objects'  except  H 


boots  and  red  heels  are  appreciated     and   she    is  quite  tired  oi  him. 
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Fred  Yane  is  apt  to  dawdle  under  a 
tree  with  Dnlcibella  (whereas^Phik- 
ina  hates  Dolcihella  and  would  be 
Teiy  glad  to  see  her  bonnet  cmshed 
or  her  hair  ont  of  order),  and  then 
the  Sunflower  girls  get  hold  of 
Spnrs  and  de  Bntes,  ^de  Butes  is 
No.  2,)  and  sit  on  chairs  and  talk; 
and  one  can't  sit  down  oneself 
for  half  a  second  before  a  distracted 
host  rnns  np  with  a  mallet,  and  im- 
ploxes  one  to  join  a  game — '  Won't 
one  play?'  and  his  object  being 
nsnaUy  to  dispose  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  mallets,  he  thrusts  it  into 
one's  newly-gloved  handler  drops  it 
on  one's  toes,  or  at  all  events  breaks 
the  thread  of  one's  little  ideas ;  and 
we  all  know  how  rare  an  idea  is  in 
London,  and  how  tenacionsly  it 
should  be  retained  and  spnn  to  its 
nbnost  limits.  Pinkina  never  loses 
her  temper  at  croquet — oh  dear, 
no,  (?) — ^well  yes,  of  course  die 
doesn  t  mean  to  deny  she  was  a  little 
proToked  that  day  in  Berkeley 
Square ;  bnt  it  was  not  because  her 
bidi  was  croqueted  away  so  often, 
she  did  not  care  two  sliaws  about 
that ;  but  it  was  so  absurd  of  Duld- 
bellA  to  go  on  in  the  way  she  did, 
pretending  the  balls  would  not  re- 
main steady  unless  Fred  Vane  held 
them  when  she  put  her  foot  on  them. 
Mr.  Yane  must  have  hated  kneeling 
there,  Finkina  thinks;  and  then 
really  how  shockingly  DulcibeUa 
spooned — spooned  so  openly — Pink- 
ina does  not  mean  a  pun,  she  is  quite 
aboTe  punning  on  such  a  subject. 
But  it  grieves  ner  for  the  dignify  of 
the  sex,  that  such  conduct  diould  bo 
too  sadly  common  at  the  present  day. 
It  folly  accounts  to  her  for  the  con- 
duct and  the  opinions  of  so  many  of 
the  men  she  Snows,  and  it  is  too 
bad,too  hard,  on  those  who  do  not,  (&c. 
Ififls  Pink  becomes  slightly  morbid, 
and  her  phraseology  ps^onlarly 
inTolved  on  the  subject  of  croquet 
towards  the  end  of  the  season. 
Pinkina's  symmetrical  ankles  ache 
with  continual  standing  under 
blackened  trees ;  her  eyes  are  weaiy 
of  the  sight  of  red  and  black  balls. 
It  is  toujours  perdrix ;  and  alas !  the 
taste  for  lemon  ice  begins  to  pall  even 
on  her  fresh  young  senses.  It  is 
becoming  impossible  to  discover 
anew   trimmmg    for   dresses;   so 


many  have  been  invented  and  worn 
out.  Mamma  Pink  is  beginning  to 
say, '  Tour  green  and  white  will  do 
perfectly  well  for  the  end  of  the 
time,' and  'Ido  not  mean  to  give  you 
another  bonnet'  When  it  comes  to 
'  no  more  bonnets,'  it  is  high  time 
to.  leave  town. 

Pinkina  feels  herself  a  wiser,  and, 
for  the  time,  a  sadder  young  woman. 
She  has  written  three  pages  in  her 
journal  Jon  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  be  acquired  during  a  so- 
journ in  London,  and  she  has  de- 
veloped some  very  fine  and  original 
ideas,  which  she  rather  thinks  would 
benefit  society  if  more  widely  cir- 
culated. Sudi  as  'People  crowd 
their  rooms  too  much;  one's  plea- 
sure and  one's  dress  suffer  equally. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  tread  on  one's 
dress  when  it  is  long  behind.  Old 
young  ladies  would  be  better  em- 
ploy^ in  teaching  their  little 
nephews  and  nieces  than  in  filling 
up  the  Lancers  that  are  already  too 
crowded !'  The  last  cutting  sarcasm 
was  written  with  dashes  and  notes 
of  exclamation  in  the  journal  after 
Lady  Sunflower, '  the  dansante,'  and 
was,  we  fear,  levelled  at  those  ma- 
ture persons,  the  daughters  of  her 
ladyship's  sister.  Also  Miss  Pink 
records,  that  one  should  not  trust 
too  much  to  the  civil  speeches  of 
mankind  in  general  (and  of  Fitz  in 
particular) ;  which  moral  remark  was 
mdited  shortly  after  her  return  from 
that  pio-nio,  whereat  the  recreant 
Fitz  had  manifested  such  renewed 
allegiance,  such  fresh  devotion. 
Fitz  is  a  time-server;  Fitz  has  ob- 
served Pinkina's  success  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  has  meanly  placed  her 
colours  in  his  caj),  after  assuring 
himself  that  he  is  thereby  only 
following  the  fiiushion ;  and  PinMna 
writes  morally  on  the  matter,  writes 
most  wisely,  and  acts  (as  she  should 
do)  exactly  in  tiie  reverse  of  her 
proposed  line  of  conduct  She  is 
unmensely  kind  to  Fitz,  believes  in 
him  implicitly,  deposes  two  or  three 
peculiar  objects  to  erect  a  special 
throne  for  him,  and  confides  such  of 
her  sentiments  to  his  sympathetic 
ear  as  have  weighed  most  deeply  on 
what  she  is  pleased  to  call  her  heart. 
We  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  frdl 
development  of  that  very  apocry- 
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S'lal  ]>art  of  the  human  frame  in 
Iks  rink,  (^uery,  In  one's  first  sea- 
son is  tliero  oven  time  for  such  a 
thing?  It  is,  we  should  say,  best 
left  at  home — the  heart— or  lent  by 
a  prudent  young  lady  to  her  mamma, 
to  be  placed  out  at  the  best  interest 
for  her. 

Pinkina  is  going  out  of  town 
now ;  she  has  such  a  stoie  of  horri- 
ble old  gowns  and  gloves  and  shoes. 


she  means  to  make  a  bonfire  of 
them,  and  with  the  survivors  of 
her  glories  she  will  astonish  the 
weak  minds  at  the  county  ball,  and 
will  -peqylex  the  curate's  daughter 
at  home.  She  is  in  a  great  hurry- 
has  a  thousand  things  to  do — shop- 
ping, she  must  rush  off   to  Mrs, 

Brown's,  and  to  M and  S 

Adieu,  Pinkina ! 


POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CONTINENTAL. 


WITHOUT  politeness  the  world 
of  men  would  be  little  better 
than  the  world  of  brutes.  Civilised 
men  are  far  from  unanimous;  but 
then  they  agree  to  differ  civilly.  In  so- 
ciety people  often  make  war ;  but  in 
good  society  they  never  declare  it. 
Good  breeding  requires  that  even 
enemies  should  avoid  offensive  forms 
and  expressions.  You  may  go  out 
with  a  man  to  shoot  him  through 
the  heart  in  a  duel,  but  you  must 
bow  to  him  politely  first.  An  insult 
may  even  be  returned  politely. 
When  Lauzun  broke  his  sword  in 
the  presence  of  Louis  XIV.,  saying, 
'  I  will  no  longer  serve  a  king  who 
does  not  keep  his  word,'  the  king 
threw  his  cane  out  of  the  window, 
adding,  '  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
I  have  thrashed  a  man  of  noble 
birth!'  The  thrashing  was  given 
morally,  and  the  outraged  royal 
dignity  woa  fully  satisfied. 

As  to  polite  rebukes,  they  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  far  more  easy 
to  administer.  Frederick,  called  the 
Great,  of  Prussia,  was  at  least  a  very 
great  snuff-taker.  To  save  the 
trouble  of  continually  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  he  bad  a  snuff- 
box on  the  chimney-piece  of  every 
room  in  the  suite  of  rooms  he  occu- 
pied. One  day,  when  busy  in  his 
cabinet,  he  saw  a  page,  who  fancied 
he  was  not  observed,  unceremoni- 
ously tasting  the  royal  snuff.  He 
took  no  further  notice  at  the  time; 
but  about  an  hour  afterwards  he 
ordered  the  page  to  bring  hinri  tlie 
box. 

'Take  a  pinch,'  said  the  king. 
'How  do  you  find  it?' 


'  Excellent,  sire.* 

'And  the  box?' 

'  Superb,  sire.' 

'  Very  well,  sir ;  keep  it,  then.  It 
hardly  holds  enough  for  us  two.' 

Politeness  lends  an  additional 
charm  to  every  kind  of  social  inter- 
course. It  is  to  society  what  perfect 
tune  is  to  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
Every  member  of  society  should  be 
poUte  and  decorous,  just  as  every 
note  in  the  musical  scale  ought  to 
sound  its  exact  pitch  amongst  the 
other  notes.  A  knowledge  of  what 
politeness  requires  will  often  pre- 
vent discordant  sounds. 

The  study  of  the  social  code 
adopted  by  the  world  in  which  we 
move  is,  therefore,  necessary  for 
whoever  wishes  to  figure  creditably 
in  that  world.  But  rules  alone  are 
not  sufficient ;  there  are  exceptional 
occasions  when  .they  Ml  to  apply, 
and  in  which  we  must  be  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  courtesy.  Deference  to 
others,  obedience  to  elders,  submis- 
sion to  rank  and  authority,  are  the 
very  essence  of  that  spirit.  George 
III.  once  complimented  Dr.  John- 
son in  highly  flattering  terms  re- 
specting his  writings.  Somebody 
asked  the  doctor,  'And  what  did 
you  say  to  all  that?' 

'  Nothing,'  was  the  judicious  reply. 
'  Was  I  to  bandy  compliments  with 
my  sovereign?'  He  accepted  the 
royal  approbation,  as  was  his  doty. 

A  new  ambassador.  Lord  S , 

whose  social  tact  was  highly  spoken 
of,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Mng,  wishing  to  test  his  polite- 
ness, invited  him  to  a  shooting- 
party.    At  the  moment  of  starting 
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to  driye  to  the  wood,  the  king, 
drawing  back,  ga^e  him  the  pie- 
cedenoe,  saying,  '  Get  into  the  car- 
riage.    Monsieur     TAmbassadeur.' 

Ix»d  S did  not  wait  to  be  twice 

told  to  do  so.  Instead  of  hombly 
retreating  and  attempting  to  decline 
80  great  an  honour,  he  obeyed  at 
once;  thus  treating  the  royal  inyi- 
tation  as  an  order  which  he  was  not 
even  permitted  to  discuss.  The 
king,  who  was  the  politest  man  of 
his  day,  perfectly  appreciated  the 
moTO,  and  remarked,  with  a  smile, 
'Decidedly,  Lord  S- —  is  a  well- 
bred  man.' 

It  is  often,  therefore,  the  truest 
politeness  simply  to  do  what  you 
are  requested  to  do. 

Politeness  is  not  exactly  a  yirtue, 
but  an  imitation  and  assumption  of 
certain  Tirtues.     It  induces  us  to 
appear  kind,  self-denying,  indulgent, 
modest,  because  it  would  be  uncivil 
and  rude  to  appear  the  contrary. 
We  are  polite  for  our  oTm  sakes 
quite  as  much  as  for  other  jieople's. 
Politeness  is  the  art  of  disguising 
our  feelings    and  passions   rather 
than  of  repressing  them ;  it  is  a  sense 
of  propriety  rather  than  of  justice ; 
it  does  not  make  a  man  better,  but 
it  renders  him  infinitely  more  soci- 
able-~as  is  indicated  by  the  deriva- 
tion of  the   word    itself  and  its 
synonymes.    The  root  of  politeness 
is  wokis,  a  town ;  courtesy  comes  to 
us  from  courts;  and  civility,  civt- 
lUa$,  according  to  Ainsworth,  is  the 
courtesy  which  citizens  use  to  one 
another.     Politeness,   not   content 
with  avoiding  everything  that  can 
poasibly  displease,  continually  and 
actively  strives  to  please.    It  modi- 
fies the  demeanour  as  well  as  the 
conduct,  and  adds  a  charm  to  the 
most  trifling  actions.    When  simply 
and  naturally  practised  and  without 
any  affectation,  it  almost  amounts 
to  friendship  and  affection. 

The  forms  of  politeness  have 
varied  greatly  in  oifferent  ages  of 
the  world,  and  they  still  differ  in. 
several  of  their  details  in  different 
countries  even  of  Europe.  Differ- 
ences of  religion  and  of  political 
institutions  naturally  have  their 
effect  on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 
In  the  course  of  time  those  effects 
accumulate,  and  show  themselves 


in  discrepancies  of  etiquette.  Each 
thus  acquires  a  little  code  of  bye- 
laws,  which  must  be  obeyed  by  idl 
who  mix  much  with  that  particular 
group  or  race  of  mankind.  We  may, 
however,  safely  assert  that,  as 
French  is  the  language  of  courts 
and  diplomacy,  so  French  manners 
are  upon  the  whole  the  rule  in  good 
continental  society. 

All  men  in  England  are  equal 
before  the  law;  but  our  social  in- 
equality is  great  What  a  gap  be- 
tween the  squire  and  the  laoourer! 
The  labourer  takes  off  his  hat  to 
the  squire,  but  the  squire  does  not 
take  off  his  hat  to  him.  What  an 
abyss  between  the  riders  in  Botten 
Bow  and  the  orators  and  their  audi- 
ence in  the  park,  met  to  discuss 
Garibaldi's  departure !  English  so- 
ciety is  made  up  of  a  series  of  sets, 
cliques,  or  coteries—cast^  they  can 
hardly  be  called,  since  the  position 
they  give  is  not  unalterable — each 
of  which  looks  down  upon  that 
which  ia,  or  which  it  &ncies  below 
itself.  On  the  Continent  generally 
political  liberly  and  equdity  may 
be  lees,  but  social  equality  is  greater. 
Parisian  electors  cannot  meet  to 
discuss  politics  in  numbers  exceed- 
ing twenty;  public  meetings  are 
not  to  be  thought  of;  political  agi- 
tation iB  almost  a  crime;  but  at 
Parisian  public  fetes  and  in  places 
of  public  resort,  every  individual 
has  an  equal  right  and  an  equal 
standing,  which  no  other  individual 
may  infringe  or  gainsay.  The  public 
voice  upholds  this  principle  of  com- 
parative equality ;  the  nation  prides 
itself  on  the  national  politeness. 
Woe  be  to  any  one  who,  by  pre- 
tentious airs  or  discourtesy,  attempts 
to '  try  it  on,'  whether  insolence  and 
arrogance  cannot  gain  social  mastery. 
A  severe  lesson  is  in  store  for  him 
or  her — if  the  would-be  bully  is  not 
at  once  snuffed  out  by  ridicule. 

Pan  is  a  curious  town,  a  favourite 
resort  of  invalids  and  idlers,  whose 
population  consequently  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  and 
a  very  great  many  strangers.  Every- 
body lets  fmnushed  apartments, 
from  the  humblest  citizen  to  the 
highest  personage.  Gen^nls,  counts, 
and  marquises  advertise  their  rooms 
'  with  a  south  aspect  and  a  fine  view 
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of  the  Pyrenees.'  There  is  no  harm 
in  this ;  it  is  excessiTcly  convenient; 
but  it  lately  gave  occasion  for  a 
sharp  retort. 

jVladame  C ,  the  wife  of  one  of 

the  richest  merchants  in  Paiis,  was 
remarked  for  the  elegance  of  her 
dress.  Such  elegance,  displayed  by 
a  simple  commoner,  displeased  one 
of  the  noble  dames  of  Pau,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  d' Asterisk. 

'What  do  you  call  thatf  she 
said,  contemptuously  glancing  at 
the  Parisienne. 

'That   is   Madame  C /  waa 

replied  to  her. 

'  Ah  1  yes,  I  know/  the  Comtesse 
answered.    '  She's  a  linendraper.' 

3Iadame    C ,  who  overheard 

every  word  of  the  conversation,  in- 
quired in  turn,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  and  pointing  with  her  finger 
to  the  haughty  lady,  '  What  do  you 
call  that  ?' 

'  It  is  Madame  d'Asterisk' 

'  Ah !  yes,  I  know.  She's  a  letter 
of  lodgings.  We  think  of  taking 
her  rooms  next  season.' 

Attention  to  one's  outward  ap- 
pearance is  one  of  the  first  elemeniB 
of  politeness.  Want  of  cleanliness, 
slovenly  or  dilapidated  attire,  are  an 
affiront  to  the  persons  we  approach. 
Anything  like  dirtiness — ^tne  very 
word  offends— is  utterly  unpardon- 
able and  inadmissible.  Man,  natu- 
rally the  nudest  of  animals,  has 
necessarily  the  greatest  need  of  per- 
sonal neatoess.  Most  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity  bathed  daily,  or  oftener. 
Ablutions  were,  and  still  are  in 
many  countries,  a  religious  practice. 
Perftmies  are  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion,  being  left  to  be  used  almost 
exclusively  by  persons  .of  question- 
able health,  or  worse,  of  question- 
able character. 

Dress  is  a  serious  consideration, 
both  socially  and  sumptuarily.  For 
men,  simplicity  is  the  rule,  together 
with  a  slowness  to  adopt  the  newest 
and  extr^mest  fashions.  Masculine 
costume  is  much  more  unifonn  now 
than  when  almost  every  grade  and 
profession  had  each  its  cluSacteristic 
dress.  Dress  was  once  a  mark  of 
caste,  and  only  another  form  of 
social  tyranny.  John  Eirby,  the 
grand&ther  of  the  entymologist,  a 
land-surveyor  and  schoolmaster,  in 


one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  wearing 
mourning  on  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  as  being  incompatible  with 
his  rank,  and  that  the  neighbouring 
gentry  would  be  displeased  were  he 
to  presume  to  put  it  on.  But  the 
first  French  Eevolution  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  levelling  costume, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  still  greater 
uniformity — as  most  ladies  who 
have  housemaids  are  well  aware. 
The  attorney  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament, the  beurrister  from  tiie  artist 
French  violinists,  however,  M.  Co- 
mettant  tells  us— all  F^nchmen, 
indeed,  who  assume  to  be  distifigue 
— have  the  habit  of  keeping  their 
black  dress  coat  buttoned  in  front 

Neat,  becoming,  simple  dress, 
well  befitting  the  age  of  the  wearer 
and  without  the  least  extravagance 
in  any  way,  is  an  indication  of  good 
sense  and  orderly  conduct  To 
dress  with  propriety,  is  both  to  re- 
spect others  and  to  respect  one's  self. 
It  is  curious  that  even  people  who 
neglect  themselves  still  like  to  see 
those  about  them  smart  and  tidy. 

Black  coat  and  pantaloons  are 
indispensable  in  Fr^ce  for  a  first 
or  specially  formal  call,  a  grand 
dinner,  or  a  ball.  In  some  towns, 
the  dress-coat  is  insisted  upon,  even 
for  concerts ;  in  case  of  doubt,  there- 
fore, you  will  keep  on  the  safe  side 
by  wearing  it  A  white  waistcoat  is 
more  grande  c^remonie  than  a  black 
one ;  the  same  as  to  the  cravat  A 
hat  afi  brilliant  as  polished  jet, 
shining  varnished  boots  or  hottines — 
for  shoes,  even  varnished,  are  n^ 
glige,  and  call  to  mind  the  waiters 
at  restaurants — together  with  jjer- 
fect  gloves,  are  points  respecting 
which  two  opinions  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

Gloves  are  an  item  of  such  im- 
portance, that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  word  in  passing. 
The  proverb  says  '  Bien  gante  et 
bienchausse,  onva  partout'— '  Well 
gloved  and  well  shod,  you  may 
present  yourself  anywhere.'  There 
are  occasions  which  allow  yon  io 
dispense  with  gloves,  as  when  gaz^ 
dening,  fishing,  or  indulging  in 
other  open-air  recreations  allowed 
to  gentiemen ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion on  which  you  may  appear 
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holey^  gresBj,  shabby  gloyes. 
In  the  Tery  highest  socie^,  the 
nme  pair  of  gloyes  may  not  be 
mwn  twice;  at  least  they  must 
liefer  bettay  the  slightest  trace  of 
lumng  been  worn.  Moraing  gloves^ 
walking  gloyes,  calling  gloyes,  eyen- 
iotg  ^oyes,  mnst  be  oyer  spotless^ 
fresh,  and  new.  Consequently,  the 
gkyyor's  bill  is  one  of  the  heayiest 
itoDB  of  the  personal  budget  M. 
Martemart-Boisse  states  that  a  man 
of  fii^on  may  easily  spend  eighteen 
tiioiisand  francs,  or  seyen  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  on  gloyes. 
Those  who  haye  less  than  seyen 
hundxed  a  year  must  compromise 
ttie  matter  as  well  as  they  can. 

Soon  after  the  Lady  Bianca  Bian- 
oayflle  disgraced  herself  by  a  loye- 
maidi  with  Mr.  Nero  Nobody,  I 
happened  to  dine  at  a  wealthy  man- 
lian.  Of  course,  eyerybody  had 
tbeir  word  to  say. 

'  Poor  things!'  obserred  a  dow- 
ager by  my  side.  '  They  haye  only 
eight  hundred  a  year  between  them.' 

'  No  more !'  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
the  house.  '  Why  that  will  only 
just  serye  them  for  gloyes.' 

'  It  is  yery  lucky  for  me,'  I  said, 
'that  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  to 
dine  in  gloyes;  for  I  neyer  had 
c^^  hundred  a  year,  and  most 
likdy  neyer  shall.' 

The  fine  folks  present  were  good 
eDoogh  not  to  appear  shocked  at 
mjr  bold  confession  of  gloyeless 
poverty,  but  bore  it  with  l£e  equa- 
mmity  with  which  we  support  other 
people's  sorrows. 

(Boyes  shoxdd  fit  like  a  second 
akin,  and  be  worn  buttoned  at  the 
wzist.  A  French  authority  (Al- 
pboDse  Eair)  tells  you  to  take  a 
graatleman's  hand  with  your  own 
ungloyed,  in  token  of  fraixkness  and 
einceiity;  but  to  keep  your  gloye 
on  when  you  touch  a  lady^s,  as  a 
proof  of  the  reraect  with  which  you 
r^;ard  her.  Gloyes  also  hiCve  their 
oonrt  etiquette.  Ifyou  are  honoured 
hj  the  Pope  with  an  audience,  his 
secret  chamberlain,  Monsignore  Bor- 
mneo,  begs  you  to  take  off  your 
gloves  before  entering.  '  The  Holy 
Vmther/  he  tells  you, '  like  the  Holy 
Communion,  is  approached  only 
with  ungloved  hands.'  I  suppose 
it  was  in  obedience  to  a  similar  rule 


that  the  sorceresses  of  old,  as  Ga- 
nidia  and  Sagana,  took  out  their 
fidse  teeth,  and  took  off  their  &lse 
hair  before  they  set  to  work  to  raise 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

The  cravat  merits  more  attention 
than  is  often  bestowed  upon  it  It 
meets  you  &oe  to  fiice  every  time 
you  converse  with  a  gentleman; 
you  cannot  help  observing  it  It  is 
the  pedestal,  as  it  were,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  countenance  is 
based.  An  ill-tied,  wisped-up, 
muddled  cravat  is  enough  to  pre- 
judice you  against  a  new  acquamt- 
anoe.  Of  all  our  articles  of  clothing, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  wearer's  personal  taste  and 
skQL  We  draw  on  our  stockings, 
we  pull  on  our  boots,  we  slip  on 
our  coat,  and  we  put  on  our  nat; 
but  we  are  obliged  to  adjust  and  tie 
our  cravat  Stocks,  witii  &lse  and 
ready-made  bows,  convenient  enough 
for  people  who  dress  in  a  hurry, 
will  be  disdained  by  the  really  well- 
dressed  man,  almost  as  much  as  pa- 
per shirt-collars. 

'What  have  you  got  there?' 
somebody  asked  of  Brummel's  valet, 
as  he  left  his  master's  dressing-room 
with  a  huge  bundle  of  crumpled 
white  cravats  under  his  arm. 

'  These  are  our  failures,'  he  re- 
plied. '  Happily  we  have  succeeded 
at  last.' 

To  tie  a  czavat  well,  requires 
patience,  tact,  a  keen  perception  of 
gracefal  form,  and  great  delicacy  of 
manipulation  combined  with  de- 
cision. One  of  these  di^s,  I  must 
shut  myself  up  for  a  we^  in  strict 
seclusion,  to  unprove  and  experi- 
ment in  the  art  of  tying  a  white 
cravat 

The  differential  aspects  of  the 
hat,  at  home  and  abr^sul,  are  note- 
worthy. With  us,  its  principal 
office  is  to  cover  the  head  and  keep 
it  warm — ^whioh  was  why  the  cele- 
brated miller  wore  a  white  one.  Else- 
where, indeed,  the  word  couvre-dirf 
implies  the  same;  besides  which, 
the  hat  is  to  the  gentieman  what 
the  £an  is  to  the  lady,  an  imple- 
ment of  coquetry,  an  aid  to  deport- 
ment, a  means  of  expressing  senti- 
ment A  hat,  on  we  Continent, 
has  yery  hard  and  endless  work  to 
do.    Your  hatter  will  recommend 
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you  one  with  a  stiff  brim,  pour  scxlurr, 
for  bowing  service ;  for,  remember, 
you  must  take  your  hat  quite  olt 
your  head,  to  gentlemen  as  well  as 
to  ladies,  and  often  even  to  inferiors, 
under  pain  of  being  considered  mal 
eleve,  ill-bred.  Merely  touching 
your  hat  and  nodding,  is  far  too 
familiar  and  unceremonious,  except 
in  the  case  of  great  intimacy.  To 
show  how  thoroughly  they  salute 
you  (not  doing  it  by  halves),  some 
people,  who  wear  caps,  will  seize 
tliat  covering  by  the  crown,  grasp- 
ing it  with  the  open  hand,  and  so 
remove  it  bodily. 

The  hat  has  its  eloquence  as  well 
as  the  eye.  Made  to  descend  very 
low,  when  off,  it  savours  of  the 
pride  which  apes  humility.  The 
degree  of  its  elevation,  the  position 
in  which  it  is  held,  the  length  of 
time  it  is  kept  in  suspense  before 
returning  to  its  place,  the  motion  of 
the  arm,  all  telegraph  the  wearer's 
feelings. 

So  useful  an  article  enjoys  its 
privileges ;  it  is  admitted  to  evening 
parties  and  must  not  be  laid  aside, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  musical 
performance  or  taking  refreshment. 
When,  speaking  to  a  lady  in  the 
street,  you  remove  your  hat,  you 
may  not  replace  it  imtil  she  tells 
you.  Not  to  return  a  bow  in  kind, 
is  arrogant ;  not  to  return  it  at  all, 
is  an  insult  which  may  lead  to  fatal 
consequences.  In  a  bank,  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  unpolite  to  keep  the 
hat  on,  as  we  do ;  in  a  synagogue, 
it  is  irreverent  to  take  it  off.  At 
the  baths  of  Leuk-  (Switzerland), 
you  are  admitted  gratiis  to  see  ladies 
and  gentlemen  bathing  together  in 
the  interior  basin,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  [Jutting  the  door  after  you 
and  taking  off  your  hat.  If  you 
omit  either  form,  a  score  of  voices 
will  soon  call  you  to  order.  So 
much  for  the  spectators ;  the  bathers 
there  are  forbidden  to  enter  into 
religious  controversy — a  prohibition 
which  seems  needless,  as,  practically, 
all  are  Baptists. 

In  several  Korthem  and  German 
capitals,  when  you  do  obeisance  in 
the  streets  to  passing  kaisers,  kings, 
grand  dukes,  or  reigning  serene 
highnesses  and  transparencies,  you 
are  expected  not  to  pass  on  yourself 


while  you  take  your  hat  off,  but  to 
stand  stock  still  imtil  the  act  of 
reverence  is  completed.  Not  to 
salute  the  lady  at  the  counter,  or 
the  assembled  company,  on  entering; 
a  cafe,  restaurant,  cercle,  estaminet, 
or  public  room,  is,  in  foreign  parts 
generally,  a  very  capital  omission. 

As  to  ladies*  dress,  gentlemen  are 
allowed  little  more  than  a  financial 
interference  with  it.  All  they  have 
to  do,  is  to  admire,  and  pay  the  bill. 
Still  we  may  hint  that  a  lady,  re- 
ceiving guests,  will  carefully  avoid 
echpsing  them  by  her  garments  or 
ornaments.  She  will  1x3  under- 
dressed,  rather  than  not,  in  order  to 
let  them  shine  with  greater  eclat. 
Away  from  home,  she  will  dre^  to 
do  honour  to  her  host  and  hostess ; 
at  home,  so  as  to  do  honour  to  her 
visitors.  In  neither  case  should 
the  gratification  of  her  own  personal 
vanity  be  the  object  in  view. 

Probably  the  two  sumptuary  ex- 
tremes of  female  dress  in  Europe 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and 
Sweden  respectively;  the  former 
country  spending  all,  tiiie  latter 
economizing  all  she  can.  Next  to 
the  American  civil  war,  women's 
dress  in  Paris  is  the  most  extrava- 
gantly expensive  thing  going.  A 
woman  will  hang  about  her  person 
her  husband's  whole  income  and 
her  children's  fortune.  '  A  CJamellia,' 
says  Michelet — i.  e.  a  light-charac- 
tered lady—*  will  engulf  (for  her 
toilette)  more  than  a  whale.'  Tho 
Court  sets  the  example  of  expen- 
siveness:  it  is  a  tradition  of  the 
empire.  Napoleon  I.  privately  lec- 
tured a  Prefet  of  the  Sdne  for 
coming  to  the  Tmleries  in  a  hire*! 
carriage;  and  he  openly  scolded  a 
lady  for  appearing  before  him  in  a 
dress  which  he  recognized  as  aii 
old  acquaintance,  aaking  her  whether 
her  husband's  pay  was  not  sufScient 
to  buy  a  new  gown.  Ladi^  now 
invited  to  Compiegne  or  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  a  week,  are  expected  never 
to  wear  the  same  morning  or  even- 
ing dress  twice,  which  amounts  to 
fourteen  new  dresses  for  the  visit, 
at  least;  for  if  a  lady  chose  to  wear 
three  dresses  a  day,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  find  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing them.  Say  ^t  a  lady 
moving  fa  high  Parisian  societj^ 
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can  oonttive  to  manage,  with  the 
very  moderate  allowance  of  only  fiye 
new  dreBses  per  week  during  a 
three  months'  season,  it  makes  a 
little  total  of  sixty  dresses.  Calcu- 
late the  cost  of  these  at  a  Tninimnnn 

price,  and  it  still  comes  to  a  heavy 
amonnt ;  reckon  it  at  a  maximnm,  and 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  Bothschild 
look  grave. 

Tho  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  not 
being  rich,  try  to  make  a  respect- 
able appearance  by  a  small  expen- 
ditore.  At  the  ball  given  at  the 
Exchange  of  Stockholm,  to  the 
royal  fJEmiily,  on  the  New-Year's  Day, 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  in  which  every 
trade  is  represented,  the  rule  is  that 
all  the  lames,  the  Queen  included, 
appear  in  black ;  because  everybody 
is  supposed  to  have  the  means  of 
buying  a  black  silk  dress.  A  black 
silk  dress,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  is 
to  be  fonndin  every  citizeness's  ward- 
robe. Coloured  ribbons,  trimmings, 
flowers,  feathers,  and  jewels  may 
be  superadded  ad  libitum,  A  lady 
may  put  on  at  that  ball  ten  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  diamonds,  if 
she  have  them ;  but  a  black  top  and 
skirt  must  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  same  economical  principle, 
the  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  in 
waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
must  dress  in  black  when  on  duty 
(except  on  the  occasion  of  a  wed- 
ding or  a  christening) ;  when  not  in 
attendance,  they  may  wear  black,  or 
not,  as  pleases  them  best.  Their 
distinctive  mark  from  other  ladies 
are  white  satin  sleeves,  barred  with 
black. 

If  the  French  versus  the  Swedish 
system  of  dress  were  put  to  the 
vote  of  the  assembled  uithers  and 
husbands — ay,  and  the  suitors  too 
—of  Europe— which,  do  you  think, 
would  gain  the  majority  ? 

No  one  is  fond  of  making  calls. 
Calls  are  certainly  a  great  waste  of 
tim&  Still,  calling  must  be  done, 
and,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  done 
properly.  There  are  a  few  mem- 
bers of  society  whose  time  is  valu- 
able, and  fully  occupied  —  medical 
men,  authors,  lawyers,  statesmen — 
who,  by  a  rebellious  effort,  emanci- 
pate themselves,  generally,  from 
making  or  returning  calb.    They 
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get  their  calling  done  by  their  wives, 
or  leave  it  undone.  But  the  omis- 
sion is  hazardous,  especially  at  the 
outset  of  a  man's  career.  It  may 
get  excused,  or  it  may  not.  The 
higher  his  position  in  the  world,  the 
more  rigorously  is  he  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  observances  due  to 
his  equals;  so  that  he  is  far  from 
being  absolved  from  the  duty.  The 
parties  who  &ncy  themselves  neg- 
lected or  slighted  without  sufSdent 
reason  are  naturally  more  or  less 
offended.  When  a  man's  rank  or 
office  is  in  any  way  representative  or 
ornamental,  he  is  more  than  ever 
bound  to  comply  with  the  routine  of 
formal  visiting. 

I  was  once  present  in  a  foreign 
capital  when  a  lady — ^a  British  sub- 
ject—  managed,  on  some  trifling 
grounds,  to  get  the  English  minister 
to  call  upon  her  at  her  hotel.  He 
came,  attended.  On  'discovering 
the  slight  importance  of  the  case, 
he  was  very  stiff  and  curt,  and,  on 
leaving,  slammed  the  door  after  him 
so  loudly,  that  every  one  on  the 
same  floor  of  the  house  could  hear 
it  However  frivolous  the  lady's 
pretext  to  induce  him  to  come  might 
be,  was  he  right  in  expressing  his 
opinion  by  slamming  the  door?  The 
object  of  his  residence  in  that  city 
was,  that  he  might  see  and  be  seen, 
might  listen  to  and  answer  the  ap- 
phcations  of  his  countrymen.  Above 
all,  a  diplomatist  is  forbidden  by  his 
office  ever  to  show  temper,  quite  as 
much  as  he  would  by  Talleyrand 
ever  to  manifest  zeal. 

Business  visits  are  altogether  ex- 
empted from  the  rules  which  apply 
to  calls  in  general.  The  person  who 
receives  them  is  not  bound  to  offer 
any  other  civiUiy  tium  his  attention. 
He  is  not  requiied  to  rise  at  the  en- 
trance of  an  applicant,  nor  to  ac- 
knowledge his  departure  with  more 
than  a  bow.  In  short,  the  truest 
politeness  during  business  visits  is 
for  one  party  to  be  as  brief  and  ex- 
plicit, and  the  other  as  obliging  and 
communicative  as  possible.  The 
same  applies  to  business  letters. 

One  great  difference  in  calling,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is,  that  here  new 
comers  wait  to  be  called  upon, 
while,  elsewhere,  they  are  the  first 
to  present  themselves  to  the  persons 
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whom  they  wifih  or  feel  entitled  to 
YiBit.  An  approach  to  the  foreign 
system  is  pointed  oat  by  Ayovop, 
in  his '  Hints  on  Etiquette :'  *  w  nen 
a  family  arrive  in  London,  they 
should  send  out  cards  to  their  ac- 
quaintance, to  inform  them  of  that 
event,  as  well  as  of  their  address.' 
According  to  the  same  authority, 
with  us,  when  a  wedding  takes 
place  in  a  family,  the  cards  of  the 
newly-married  pair  are  sent  round 
to  all  their  acquaintances,  to  apprise 
them  of  the  event.  The  ourds  are  sent 
out  by  the  bridegroom  to  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  by  the  parents  of 
the  bride  to  theirs.  In  some  in- 
stances the  cards  have  been  united 
by  silken  or  silver  cords ;  but  this 
mode  has  not  been  adopted  by  people 
of  fashion. 

After  the  honeymoon,  or  on  their 
return  from  the  wedding  trip,  the 
young  people  'sit  up,'  or  remain  at 
home,  to  receive  company.  In 
France  no  wedding-cards  are  sent ; 
but  the  parents  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  distribute  letters  of 
/aire  part  to  such  a  wide  circle — ^to 
persons  with  whom  they  have  tiie 
slightest  acquaintance — ^that  the  ob- 
ject would  appear  to  be  leas  a  civility 
than  a  publio  advertisement  of  the 
circumstance.  Thus  people  in  busi- 
ness send  letters  of  /aire  part  to 
distant  persons  and  customers  with 
whom  they  have  merely  business 
connections.  A  quite  sufficient  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  attention  is  to 
return  your  own  card  by  post  in  an 
unsealed  envelope.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible— sometimes  only  two  or  three 
days — after  the  wedding,  the  new- 
married  couple  call  on  tiie  friends, 
beginning  with  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, with  whom  they  wish  to  live 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  calls 
are  duly  returned,  and  matters  then 
settle  down  into  the  regular  routine 
which  is  supposed  to  occur  after 
'  the  end '  of  we  third  volume  of  a 
fashionable  novel. 

Of  course,  you  rise  to  receive  and 
welcome  visitors,  and  see  them  seated 
before  resuming  your  own  seat 
Dismissing  them  is  an  affiur  of 
greater  complexity  and  delicacy.  It 
makes  some  dijBference  whether  the 
reception-room  is  on  the  first  floor, 
as  in  a  London  house^  or  on  a  level 


with  the  hall,  aa  in  a  country  man- 
sion. In  England,  it  is  permitted, 
when  visitors  rise  to  take  leave,  to 
ring  and  allow  the  servant  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  door ;  abroad, 
the  only  excuse  for  not  doing  so 
yourself,  is  the  presence  of  other 
visitors,  whom  you  camiot  leave  to 
conduct  those  who  are  departing. 
T^e  politeness,  indeed,  would  induce 
you  to  show  how  unwilling  you  are 
to  part  with  your  guests  by  remain- 
ing with  them  as  long  as  you  can^ 
instead  of  losing  sight  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

'  The  Habits  of  Good  Society,'  by 
&r  the  fullest  and  oompletest  recent 
English  work  on  the  subject,  tells  ns 
that '  ceremonial  visits  must  be  made 
the  day  after  a  ball,  when  it  will 
suffice  to  leave  a  card ;  within  a  day 
or  two  after  a  dinner-party,  when 
you  ought  to  make  the  visit  per- 
sonally, unless  the  dinner  was  a 
semi-official  one,  such  as  the  lord 
mayor's;  and  within  a  week  of  a 
small  party,  when  the  call  shonld 
certainly  be  made  in  person.  All 
these  visits  should  be  short,  lasting 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
at  the  most.' 

A  week  is  the  utmost  limit  for 
returning  a  formal  visit;  to  exceed 
it,  gives  great  ofience.  When 
General  Boerfolan,  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Beggio  as  Oommander-in-Ghief  of 
the  French  forces  at  Borne,  he 
called,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  on 
each  of  the  five  cardinals  who  ilien 
formed  the  Provisional  Executive 
Committee. 

Eight  days  elapsed ;  not  an  emi- 
nence stirred;  the  geoieral  awaited 
them  in  vain.  On  the  ninth,  he 
sent  them  word  that  if  th^  did  not 
call  on  him  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
he  should  feel  himself  obliged,  very 
much  to  his  regret,  to  assert  biis  own 
dignity,  and  the  respect  due  to  his 
official  position,  by  sending  a  picquet 
of  foot-soldiers  to  fetch  them. 

The  knocker  is  nearly  obsolete  in 
England.  The  next  generation  vrQl 
have  to  study  its  varieties  in  mn- 
seums.  Not  so  in  many  continental 
towns.  It  may,  therefore,  be  .  as 
well  to  remark,  that  the  roulades 
and  solo  performances  on  that  in- 
strument, for  which  our  footmen 
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were  celebrated,  will  hardly  bear 
ezportatioiL  In  ftct,  they  wonld 
cause  more  siirprise  than  pleasure, 
as  has  sometimes  happened  even 
afc  home.  '  The  Roman  Assembly' 
('The  Habits'  tells  ns)  'used  to 
break  up  if  thnnder  was  heard; 
and  in  days  of  yore  a  &mily  assem- 
bly was  often  broken  np  very  hur- 
riedly at  the  thunder  of  tne  knocker, 
one  or  other  of  the  daughters  ex- 
claiming, "I'm  not  dressed,  mam- 
ma!" and  darting  from  the  room.' 

Our '  Knock  and  Bing '  is  an  inyi- 
tation  to  noise,  as  well  as  a  confes- 
sion of  the  ddsperaed  state  of  the 
fimiily— of  a  house  divided.  You 
are  tacitly  requested  to  give  a  stout 
pull,  to  woke  up  the  servants  dozing 
dowuHstairs,  and  also  to  sound  an 
audible  notice  of  your  arrival  to  the 
occupants  of  the  drawing-room  alofL 
A  French  jugt  de  paix  or  other  ma- 
gistrate will  call  at  your  door  with  a 
knock  as  unpretending  as  the  post- 
man's. Violent  tugging  at  the  bell 
is  only  permitted  when  the  bell 
won't  speak  without  it.  A  conmion 
inscription  outside  office  doors  is, 
Entrez  tans  f  rapper,  *  Gome  in  with- 
out knocking.'  The  drollest  notice 
of  the  kind  on  record  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  French  Bepublic.  It 
inculcated  the  social  equality  and 
fraternity  of  every  citizen,  thus: 
Id  on  86  tutoie.  Fermez  la  parte,  8*U 
VOU8  plaU,  *  Here  people  are  ad- 
dressed as  thou  and  thee.  Shut  the 
door,  if  you  please.' 

When  the  iwrson  on  whom  you 
call  is  absent,  or  not  visible,  you 
leave  your  visiting  card— a  happy 
invention.  It  is  usual  to  turn  up 
the  comer  or  end  of  the  card  when 
delivering  it  to  the  servant;  about 
the  interpretation  of  which  myste- 
rious fold  learned  doctors  are  not 
agreed.  Ayoovor  says,  that  should 
there  be  daugnters  or  sisters  resid- 
ing with  the  lady  called  on,  it  is 
done  to  signify  that  the  visit  is 
meant  for  them  also.  Midler's 
'Politease  Fran^aise'  informs  us 
that  it  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
call  was  made  in  person.  Perhaps, 
originally,  it  may  nave  been  meant 
as  a  proof  that  the  caller  was  not 
one  of  those  genteel  mendicants  who 
send  in  their  card,  and  ask  to  have 
it  back  again,  for  future  use,  after 


they  have   pocketed   their   half-a- 
crown. 

As  a  card  may  be  substituted  for 
a  call,  calling  resolves  itself  into 
three  degrees  of  comparison:  the 
superlative — when  you  call,  enter 
the  house,  and  pay  your  compliments 
personally;  the  comparative — ^when 
you  drive  to  your  friend's  door,  and 
leave  your  card  without  quitting 
your  carriage;  the  positive — when 
you  simply  send  your  card  by  the 
hands  of  a  servant.  A  card  is  thus 
a  homoBopathio  call,  a  call  adminis- 
tered in  its  mildest  form ;  it  is  the 
infinitesimal  element  of  calling.  The 
two  latter  modes  are  common  in 
Italy,  and  possibly  may  have  reached 
us  thence.  Young  single  ladies, 
abroad,  are  not  allowed  to  have  in- 
dependent cards  all  to  themselves. 
They  take  their  place  on  their 
mamma's  family  omnibus  card, 
thus: — 

Madame  et  Mademoisdle  d'A  B  C, 

One  particular  class  of  visits  can- 
not, on  the  Continent,  be  neglected 
or  avoided ;  namely,  those  of  New- 
Year's-Day.  A  considerably  wide 
margin  (the  close  of  the  month)  is 
allowed  for  paying  them;  but  the 
sooner  they  are  paid  the  better.  The 
most  respectful  New  Year's  visits — 
those,  for  instance,  to  grand-parents 
— are  made  on  the  eve  of  tne  day. 
To  intimate  friends,  or  superiors,  at 
a  distance,  you  must  write ;  to  those 
in  the  same  town  or  near  neighbour- 
hood you  must.present  yourself  per- 
sonally ;  to  all  others,  whether  dis- 
tant or  near,  you  are  expected  to 
send  your  aad  by  post.  It  is  a 
troublesome  ceremony,  but  it  affords 
a  capital  opportunity  for  reconciling 
coolnesses  and  clearing  up  misun- 
derstandings. '  The  obligation,'  says 
Chateaubriand,  'under  which  you 
live,  of  receiving  your  neighbour  on 
New- Year's-Day,  induces  you  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  him  during  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the 
peace  and  union  of  society  are  there- 
by maintained.'  The  theory  is  ami- 
able ;  is  it  borne  out  by  fusts? 

A  young  lady  cannot  pay  visits 
alone;  she  should  be  accompanied 
either  by  her  mother  or  some  other 
lady  who  maybe  re^urded  as  ful- 
filling that  maternal  of&ce.  If  she 
goes  out  shopping,  or  to  prayers  at 
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church,  she  may  1)0  simply  attended 
by  a  fcinalo  servant;  Imt  at  jmblic 
walks,  Poiivcs,  and  balls,  the  ]>ruk'C- 
tion  of  a  matron  is  indis])enR4d)le. 

At  visits  of  cu'cumstance,  you 
will  do  well  to  wait  till  the  occasion 
which  brings  you  is  the  subj(jct  of 
conversation,  l)efore  you  allude  to  it. 
It  is  diflicult,  after  exciting  events 
in  families,  l)oth  to  know  exactly 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and 
to  divine  the  exact  strength  of  tlio 
brcicze.  Neither  joy  nor  grief  are  so 
(HMupletely  unmixed  as  wo  often 
su8])ect  them  to  l>e. 

*  Visits  of  condolence  and  con- 
gi-atuhition,'  'The  Habits*  t>ells  us, 
*  must  1)0  made  alnrnt  a  wcn^k  after 
the  event.  If  you  arc  intimate  with 
the  person  on  whom  you  call,  you 
may  tusk,  in  the  first  case,  for  ad- 
mission ;  if  not,  it  is  l)etter  only  to 
leave  a  card,  and  make  your  "  kind 
inqm'ries"  of  tho  servant,  wlio  is 
generally  primed  in  what  manner  to 
answer  them.  In  visits  of  con- 
gratulation, you  should  always  go 
in,  and  bo  hearty  in  your  congratu- 
lations. Visits  of  condolence  are 
terrible  infiictionB  to  both  receiver 
and  giver,  but  they  may  bo  made 
less  so  by  avoiding,  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  sympathy,  any  allu- 
sion to  tho  past.  Tho  receiver  does 
well  to  abstain  from  tears.  A  lady 
of  my  ac<iuaintanco,  who  had  lost 
her  husl)and,  was  receiving  such  a 
visit  in  her  best  crape.    8ho  wept 


profusely  for  some  time  upon  the 
iK'st  of  broad-hemmed  cambric  hai.-l- 
kerchiefs,  and  then,  turning  to  lur 
visitor,  said,  'I  am  sure  you  \\'\X 
Ih)  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  B —  1ms 
left  me  most  comfortably  i)rovidcxi 
for.* 

In  a  similar  spirit,  I^I.  BoitarJ 
advises,  in  his  'Manuel  lllustr*' «lc 
la  Bonno  Compagnie,*  'At  a  visit 
after  a  hftrc  tie  /aire  }**.ii't,  jcm 
should  1)0  able  to  arrange  ytmr 
countenance  as  well  as  your  dress. 

'  After  a  fimeral,  1x3  very  sorrowful 
in  the  presence  of  an  heir  who  lias 
inherited  large  property.  SjKak 
wannly  in  praise  of  Uic  defunct *8 
virtuc-s.  You  will  bo  rendering  lus- 
sistance  to  tho  heir,  by  playing  the 
hyiKX'rito  in  his  stead. 

'  But  if  your  friend  has  lost  a  rela- 
tion who  did  not  leave  him  a  sin^lo 
sou,  talk  of  tho  OfKira,  tlie  M 
Mabille,  the  last  new  novel,  without 
a  wonl  about  the  deceased.  You 
will  save  your  host  the  trouble  of 
pretending  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
deep  afiiiction. 

'  In  either  case,  model  your  fea- 
tures absolutely  after  the  pattern  of 
those  of  your  host,  Madame  <lc 
Bradi  says,  'On  such  occasions, 
laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  and 
mourn  witli  those  who  moiu'n ;  it  is 
not  hyj)ociisy,  but  goodness  of 
heart.' 

Wo  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow 
it  to  be  so. 
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EYEBY  one  of  onr  leaders,  we 
should  think,  be  he  eyer  so  Utile 
sindionsof  his  personal  appearance, 
mnst  at  least  once  or  twice  in  the 
conise  of  his  existence  have  had  his 
^as  directed  to  his  own  outward 
configuration,  as  reflected  in  the 
-variously-disposed  mirrors  of  a 
tailor^s  shop.  He  will  then  per- 
haps haye  become  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  with  numerous  as- 
pects of  his  person  long  familiar 
to  his  friends,  but  wholly  unrealized 
by  himself;  with  the  back  of  his 
head,  the  profile  of  his  face,  the 
depth  of  hxB  shoulders,  and  other 
characteristic  points  which  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  inyestigating.  He 
will  at  first,  in  fiict«  hajrdly  recog- 
nise his  own  identily;  but  by  de- 
grees, as  the  whole  truth  comes 
before  him,  will  admit  that  he  has 
now  learnt  something  of  himself 
of  which  it  was  well  not  to  remain 
ignorant  A  somewhat  analogous 
effect  is  produced  upon  one's  mind 
by  the  study  of  those  pictures  of 
England,  which  proceed  from  the 
pens  of  foreign  writers,  more  espe- 
cially, if  not  indeed  ezdusiyely, 
French  and  American  writers. 
Lying  in  the  middle,  as  it  were, 
between  these  two  opposite  reflec- 
tors, we  may  see  ourselyes  posed 
under  idmost  eyery  possible  aspect, 
and  beocHUB  acquainted  with  defects 
of  symmetry  or  awkwardness  of  ges- 
ture wholly  unknown  to  us  before. 
There  is  indeed  this  rather  import- 
ant difference  between  the  tailor's 
mirror  and  the  Frenchman's  or 
American's  book.  The  glass  gives 
a  true  reflection,  and,  as  &r  as  it 
goes,  a  whole  ona  The  pen  conveys 
a  likeness  too  often  blurred  and 
distorted,  and  sometimes  only  half- 
finished.  But  for  all  that,  some 
broad  lines  and  salient  features  will 
generally  be  recognizable ;  and  eyen 
distortions  and  exaggerations  may 
teach  US  where  our  &ult3  lie, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  latest 
work  *  Our  Old  Home,'  and  an  anony- 
mous French  publication  entitied 
'Etudes  sur  le  Self-(7oyemment/ 
attributed  by  some  x)eople  to  no  less 
an  authority  than  M.  do  Persigny, 


falling  into  our  hands  at  about  one 
and  the  same  moment,  suggested  the 
above  reflections.  We  propose  to 
contrast,  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers,  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
can yiew;  for  although  the  one 
work  is  almost  wholly  political,  and 
the  other  almost  wholly  social,  yet 
this  difference  is  itself  part  of  the 
contrast,  and  affords,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  clue  to  guide  us  through  the 
whole  comparison. 

The  attrition  of  both  the  French- 
man and  the  American  is  riyeted 
upon  those  features  of  English 
national  life  in  which  their  own 
countries  respectiyely  are  most 
deficient.  The  tone  in  which  these 
points  are  discussed  may  yary  to 
any  extent  from  earnest  appreciation 
down  to  half-disguised  jealousy; 
but  each  writer  sees  most  clearly 
that  which  his  own  nation  wants. 
The  tone  of  detraction  preyailsmost 
strongly  in  the  American;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  reason.  In 
social  and  political  philosophy  the 
American  is  a  mere  chilo.  His 
country  has  lived  hitiierto  tiie  irre- 
sponsible, buoyant,  unthinking  Hfe 
of  early  youth;  nor  has  eyer,  till 
quite  lately,  been  tried  with  tiio 
trials  of  manhood,  or  brought  to 
ponder  on  the  serious  problems  of 
national  existence.  Hence  that  petu- 
lant self-confidence,  that  utter  con- 
tempt for  all  b^ond  the  scope  of 
his  own  experience,  which  has 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the 
American.  The  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  a  storm-tossed 
community,  beaten  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  wayes  of  reyolu- 
tion,  tried  by  almost  eyery  yicissi- 
tude  which  can  befall  states,  and 
possessing,  in  the  national  traditions 
of  a  thousand  years,  examples  of 
the  good  and  evil  of  almost  eyery 
kind  of  goyemment  or  society.  He 
may  say,  as  it  were,  to  the  American, 
I  haye  forgotten  more  than  you  haye 
eyer  known.  And  hence,  among 
the  really  cultivated  and  thoughtful 
French  writers,  we  find  a  liberal  and 
Catholic  spirit  upon  all  these  topics, 
which  has  not  yet  descended  on  our 
cousins.    Mr.  Hawthorne^  while  he 
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admits  the  superiority  of  the  English 
over  his  own  conntiymen  in  certain 
respects,  cannot  abide  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  absolute  8ux)eriority.  He 
will  baye  it  that  it  is  only  the  full 
bloom  of  A  lower  dyilization  as  con* 
trasted  with  the  immature  deyelop- 
mentofone  intrinsically  higher.  The 
English  aristocracy,  and  the  English 
laws  of  succession,  are  in  his  eyes 
an  incubus  and  a  crime ;  for  he  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  an 
aristocracy,  and  is  totally  incapable 
of  comprehending  ite  political  value. 
Whereas  the  author  of  '  Etudes,'  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  knowing 
what  it  is  to  have  had,  and  to  have 
lost,  this  institution,  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  prove  that  liberty  cannot 
last  without  it  The  American 
chafes  in  secret  at  our  idea  of  'a 
gentleman ;'  for  the  ideal  is  an  exotic 
in  his  country,  and  he  cannot,  or 
will  not  see  its  excellence.  The 
Frenchman,  whose  native  land  was 
.  the  cradle  of  chivalry,  conscious  of 
no  such  strangeness,  says  little  or 
nothing  on  the  subject.  But  then, 
in  turn,  he  is  never  weary  of  ana- 
lysing and  admiring  our  political 
institutions,  which  to  the  Ameri- 
can are  as  £Emiiliar  as  the  day- 
light. In  a  word,  to  the  one  our 
social,  and  to  the  other  our  political 
condition,  is  the  chief  source  of 
attraction,  wonder,  admiration,  and 
contempt,  as  the  case  may  be. 
America  regards  us  with  compla- 
cent pity,  as  slowly  but  surely  going 
down  hill.  The  Frenchman  believes 
in  us  still  as  the  polar  star  of  con- 
stitutional freedouL  Mr.  Hawthorne 
says  that  some  day,  when  we  leaat 
expect  it,  there  will  come  a  '  terrible 
crash.'  The  author  of  the  '  Etudes ' 
thinks  that  '  la  monarchic  Anglaise, 
Taristocratie  Anglaise,  les  institutions 
Anglaises  sont  plus  vivaces  que 
jamais ;'  for  that  '  elles  reposent  sur 
im  roc  in^branlable,  la  liberU.* 

We  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
shows  himself  deficient  in  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  '  Old  Home,'  or 
incapable  of  sympathising  with 
much  that  Englishmen  revere.  In 
fact,  the  very  title  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  work  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  regards  his  mother 
boil  with  tenderness.    But,  on  the 


other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  contrived, 
more  fidly  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can writers  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  to  separate  England 
from  the  English.  The  former  he 
certainly  loved;  the  latter  he  re- 
garded evidentiy  with  very  mixed 
feelings.  He  had  naturally  a  fine 
taste;  and  England  was  the  home 
of  the  picturesque,  both  moral  and 
material.  The  sequestered  old  vil- 
lage with  its  ivy-robed  church,  the 
feudal  hall  peering  out  from  its 
cinctures  of  elm  trees,  the  grey  or 
yellow  cottages  with  their  moss- 
strewn  thatch,  and  fresh  littie  gar- 
dens in  front,  delighted  both  his  eye 
and  his  spirit  Ajq  exquisite  picture 
in  themselves,  they  spoke  to  him  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  of  immemorial 
order,  of  a  sweet  and  mellow  civiliza- 
tion, which  Bootiied  ^  him  like  a 
summer-day.  Onrnu^^nificentoathe- 
drals,  and  the  few  fine  old  casties  of 
the  middle  ages  which  still  remain 
to  us,  move  his  imagination  still 
more.  On  our  cathedrals,  indeed, 
he  is  especially  eloquent  But  it  is 
in  the  spirit  of  a  spectator  that  he 
enjoys  them,  and  much  as  English 
travellers  may  enjoy  the  old  castles 
of  the  [Bhine.  He  allows,  indeed, 
that  "even  the  aristocracy  is  a  pic- 
turesque object;  and  completely 
bears  out  our  criticism,  in  observing 
that '  a  titled  and  landed  aristocracy, 
if  anywise  an  evil  and  an  encum- 
brance, is  60  only  to  tiie  nation 
which  is  doomed  to  bear  it  on  its 
shoxdders ;  and  an  American  whose 
sole  relation  to  it  is  to  admire  its 
picturesque  effect  upon  society, 
ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  quarrel 
with  what  afiTords  him  so  much 
gratuitous  enjoyment'  No  doubt  a 
very  sensible  remark ;  but  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  purely  critical 
and  cosmopohtaoi  spirit  in  which 
he  views  the  old  home.  He  finds  in 
it  much  to  gratify  his  taste,  much 
to  stimulate  his '  sensibility '  but  be- 
yond that  he  will  not  permit  himself 
to  go.  Though  he  praises  many 
of  tiie  qualities  which  make  up 
English  character  in  the  aggregate, 
and  loved  some  Englishmen  in 
particular,  he  clearly  did  not  like 
them  on  the  whole.  Perhaps  he 
was  moved  by  some  instinctive  per- 
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Boaaon  of  which  he  was  hixoBelf 
nnoonflGioiiBj  that  the  early  emigxa- 
tioDS  to  the  old  states  had  dramed 
off  the  Gieaiu  of  English  blood. 
He  oertamly  implies  rather  than 
asserts  in  many  places  that  the 
English  have  degenerated  within 
the  last  two  centuries  in  eyery  cap^ 
dj^.  He  admits,  to  be  sore,  that 
his  coontryman  haye  'deteriorated 
likewise ;  but  they  have  not  lost  so 
mnch  of  their  original  spiritnaliBm 
as  John  Boll  has.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne rather  grudged  England  to 
the  English.  It  was  too  good  for 
theuL  He  would  have  liked  to  an- 
nex it  as  a  sort  of  summer  lounge, 
to  be  to  the  vast  forests^  riveiB,  suod 
nrainesof  America,  what  the  '  pretty 
uttle  country  place'  of  some  duke 
or  other  pot^tate  is  to  a  Ghats  worth 
or  a  Belvoir. 

Much  as  the  French  are  said  to 
misunderstand  the  English,  it  seems 
to  us  that  Americans,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hawthorne  must  be  considered  to 
be  a  very  fieur  type,  misunderatand 
us  still  more.  For  instance,  in  de- 
scribing the  church  of  Stanton  Ha> 
court,  which  he  saw  when  inspecting 
Oxfoid,  Mr.  Hawthorne  observes, 
that  '  it  speaks  well  for  the  upright 
and  kindly  character  of  the  old 
family  (the  Haroourts),  that  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  they  had 
lived  for  ages,  did  not  desecrate 
their  tombs,  when  it  might  have 
been  done  with  impunity.'  Why, 
in  what  part  of  England  did  the 
peasantry  desecrate  the  tombs  of 
any  of  the  old  fiunilies  who  had 
lived  among  them  for  ages?  No- 
where. Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to 
suppose  that  during  the  civil  wars 
the  same  savage  feeling  towards  the 
aristocracy  prevailed  in  England  as 
a  century  and  a  half  later  prevailed 
in  France.  As  we  all  know,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  had  never  been 
opp>ressora  of  the  people.  The 
Civil  War  was  not  a  war  of  classes. 
The  'people,'  that  is  to  say,  the 
peasantry,  were  directly  quite  unin- 
terested in  the  struggle.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain,  as  far  as  they  could 
then  see,  by  the  victory  of  the 
Roundheads,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
&ot  that  a  great  number  of  the 


aristocracy  belonged  to  that  party. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  makes  the  same 
mistake  which  the  author  of  the 
'  Etudes'  imputes  to  certain  of  his 
own  countrymen,  who  'confound 
aristocracy  with  our  ancient  no- 
blesse, proud,  in  debt,  mendicant, 
frivolous,  and  oppressive.' 

In  the  Engush  '  loyalty,'  Mr. 
Hawthorne  uneasily  suspects  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  he  can 
perauade  lumBelf  openly  to  acknow- 
ledge. He  affects  to  make  merry  at 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Queen's  health  was  drunk  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner : — 

'  To  say  the  trnth,  ttie  spectade  Btruck  mo  rather 
ladterooaly,  to  see  this  party  of  stout,  middle- 
aged,  and  elderly  f(entlemen,  in  the  fUlnees  of 
meat  and  drink,  their  ample  and  ruddy  fac^K 
glistening  with  wine,  perBpiratloo,  aud  enthu- 
slaam,  rambling  out  thoae  strange  old  stancos 
f^om  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts  and 
Btomadia— which  two  organs,  in  the  English  In- 
t«1or  arrangement,  lie  cloeer  together  than  In 
onrs.  The  tong  seemed  to  me  the  mdest  old 
ditty  In  the  world ;  but  I  could  not  wonder  at  iti« 
universal  acceptance  and  indestructible  popu- 
larity, considering  how  Inimitably  it  expret«es 
the  national  fkith  and  feeling  as  regards  the  in- 
evitable righteousness  of  England,  the  Almlghty'H 
consequent  respect  and  partiality  for  that  redoubt- 
able little  Island,  and  His  presumed  readinetus  to 
strengthen  ItB  defence  against  the  contumacious) 
wickedness  and  knavery  of  all  other  principalities 
or  republics.' 

Tet  he  is  also  obliged  to  add,  in 
justice  to  his  better  self : — 

'  We  Americans  smf  le  superior,  as  I  did  at  the 
Mayor's  table ;  and  yet,  I  Ihucy,  we  lose  Bom<) 
very  agreeable  tltlUaUons  uf  the  heart,  in  coutc- 
quenoe  of  our  proud  prerogative  of  caring  no 
more  about  our  President  than  fur  a  man  of 
straw,  or  a  stuffed  scarecrow  straddling  in  a  corn- 
field/ 

Mr.  Hawthorne  clearly  came  to 
scoff,  and  did  not  quite  remain  to 
pray ;  yet  he  stood  up  and  shouted 
out  the  chorus  with  the  rest  of 
them,  thereby  earning  the  approval 
of  hils  immediate  neighbours,  and 
eliciting  a  nutcracker  smile,  as  he 
caUs  it,  from  the  visage  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Wilkins. 

To  the  illustration  of  English 
character,  Mr.  Hawthorne  devotes 
some  of  his  most  elaborate  efforts. 
He  notes  the  English  love  of  seclu- 
sion, as  also  does  the  Frenchman; 
but  whereas  the  latter  regards  the 
English  '  home '  as  something  quite 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  not  to 
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bo  looked  for  outside  of  it,  the 
American,  though  forced  to  confess 
that  his  countrymen  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  naturalizing  this  moml 
institution  in  America,  will  not  al- 
low that  the  materials  or  capacity 
are  wanting ;  that  would  bo  to  con- 
cede too  much  to  British  egotism, 
offensivo  as  it  is  already.  *  The 
separate  domains  of  high  stone 
fence  and  eml>owered  shrubl)ery 
which  an  Englishman  so  loves  to 
plant  round  his  abode,'  struck  Mr. 
Hawthorne  much  on  his  tirst  visit 
to  Leamington.  Our  French  critic 
philosophises  on  the  point  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  *  English  do- 
mestic architecture/  referring  to 
Belgi-ave  Scjuare, '  belongs,'  he  says, 
*to  no  style,  and  betrays  but  a 
mediocre  taste.  But  if  you  are  not 
damped  by  its  commonplace  exte- 
rior, you  will  bo  surprised  to  detect 
in  these  simple  edifices  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  Eng- 
lish character.  I  mean,*  ho  says, 
'la  possession  do  soi-meme' — self- 
possession.  '  These  houses,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  very  often  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  seem  to  retire  indignantly  from 
the  street,  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  people.  At  first,'  says  ho, 
'  this  egotism  revolts  us.  But  a  little 
reflection  shows  it  in  a  different 
light.  The  Englishman  and  his 
house  resemble  each  other.  Each 
has  the  same  cold  and  tn'ste  exte- 
rior. But  penetrate  inside  one  of 
these  retreats  of  domestic  peace  and 
happiness,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  well  the  art  of  life  is 
understood  there.  Be  but  intro- 
duced to  this  man,  stiff  and  icy  as 
he  seems,  a  change  passes  over  him 
at  once ;  he  becomes  the  most  ami- 
able and  hoppitable  of  hosts.  Ac- 
cept, without  hesitation,  all  that  he 
offers  you.  His  pohteness  is  never 
mere  conamonplace.*  This  analogy 
between  the  snail  and  his  shell  is 
very  clever,  and  we  believe  original. 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  indeed,  has  a  pas- 
sage, apropos  of  old  English  towns, 
conceived  in  a  somewhat  similar 
spirit :  '  The  street  is  an  emblem  of 
England  itself.  What  seems  new 
in  it,  is  chiefly  a  skilful  and  fortu- 
nate adaptation  of  what  such  a 
people  as  ourselves  would  destroy. 
The  new  things  are  based  and  sup- 


ported on  sturdy  old  things,  and 
derive  a  massive  strength  from  their 
deep  and  immemorial  foundations, 
though  with  such  limitations  and 
impaliments  as  only  an  Englishman 
could  endure.' 

The  Frenchman's  idea  of  the 
'  home  *  will  be  found  in  the  extract 
we  have  given  from  the  passage 
upon  ihvision  of  property.  To  per- 
fect that  idea,  it  is  clearly  neces- 
siiry,  in  his  ojiinion,  that  there 
should  be  territorial  ix>sseBsion,  with 
some  prospect  of  permanenca  Mr. 
Hawthorne  allows  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  intelligence* 
some  such  narrow  conception  of  it 
still  remains  master  of  the  fiekL 
But  if  America  were  but  true  to 
herself,  if  she  only  understood  her 
own  capacities,  this  old-world  pre- 
judice would  be  dissipated  like  the 
morning  mist.  Speaking  of  Charle- 
cote  Hall,  he  says : — 

•  It  is  a  most  delightful  pl&oe.  And  about  the 
house  and  domain  there  la  a  perfection  of  cum- 
fort  and  domestic  taste— an  omplltade  of  conve- 
nience which  could  have  been  brought  aN>ut 
only  by  the  slow  ingenuity  and  labour  of  roany 
6Uco?8sivc  genera tiunii  intent  npon  adding  all 
possible  improvements  to  the  home,  where  years 
gone  by,  and  years  to  come  give  a  sort  of  perma- 
nence to  the  intangible  present.  An  American 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  l^uicy  tbat  only  by  this 
long  process  can  real  homes  be  produced.  One 
man's  lifetime  is  not  enough  for  the  acoompli^b- 
ment  of  such  a  worlc  of  art  and  natutv,  alm(i»( 
tho  gn>at«5t  merely  temporary  one  that  ii  con- 
fided to  him :  too  little,  at  any  rate,  yet,  perhaps-, 
too  long  when  he  is  discouraged  by  the  idea  lh.it 
he  must  make  his  house  warm  and  deligbtftil  for 
a  miscellaneous  race  of  successors,  of  whom  th? 
one  thbig  certain  is  that  bis  own  grandchildic-n 
will  not  lie  among  them. 

•  But  we  have  not,'  says  he,  ■  modified  our  in- 
stincts to  tho  necessities  of  our  new  forma  of  lift\ 
A  lodging  in  a  w^igwam  or  under  atnit  baa  really 
as  many  advantages,  when  we  come  to  kttov 
than,  as  a  home  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  Oiarle- 
cote  liall.  I  sometimes  apprehend  that  oar  in* 
Btitutlons  may  perish  before  we  shall  have 
discovered  the  moot  precious  of  the  po:«Jbilitir9 
which  they  involve.' 

We  must  say  that  heie^for  the 
first  tim^,  Mr.  Hawthorne's  mean- 
ing is  obscure  to  us.  That  American 
democracy  may  perish  beford  Eng- 
lish homes  become  genera!  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  is  very  likely. 
But  what  does  Mr.  Hawthomemean 
by  the  tent  and  the  wigwam?  We 
have  heard  much  of  t£e  dignity  of 
the  Bed  Indian;  but  then  he  beats 
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his  squa^rs.  The  Arab  is  said  to  be 
an  extremely  gentlemanly  man;  bat 
then  he  steals  mares.  These  are 
notsmongthe  Movely  and  graoefol 
actions'  which  are  imputed  to  the 
dwdleiB  in  snch  homes  as  Gharle- 
ooteHall.  The 'jNoesibilities' which 
American  institntions  do  or  did  in- 
yoItc  are  not,  of  conise,  a  return  to 
savage  lifa  They  seem  to  us  to  in- 
▼olTe  only  an  infinite  derelopment 
of  the  exact  statm  quo ;  a  state,  that 
is,  in  which  the  domestic  indepen- 
dence of  individuals  is,  or  was,  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  which  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  English  idea 
of  home.  For  instance,  an  American 
&ther  of  a  fiunily  does  not  think  of 
making  money  for  his  children. 
They  are  to  stiurt  in  life  at  the  point 
from  which  he  began  himself.  They 
are  sent  back,  as  it  were,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  to  work  their 
own  way  again  to  the  top.  This 
system  operates  in  two  ways.  It 
not  only  preyents  that  i)068ession 
of  hereditary  property  which  the 
Frenchman  considers  to  be  an  essen- 
tial of,  and  even  the  American  a 
weighly^accident  in,  the  complete  idea 
of  home;  it  also  seYer8>  at  a  verv 
eorly^age,  that  tie  which,  in  England, 
binds  all  the  children  of  one  house- 
hold to  the  old  fSsuniliar  hearth.  A 
young  American  thus  thrown  upon 
the  world  becomes  like  the  young  of 
brute  animals,  who  cease  to  recog- 
nize their  parents  as  soon  as  they 
can  shift  for  thenaselves,  and  who 
forget  in  a  moment  the  nest  or 
hollow  tree  in  which  they  were 
nursed,  though  retaining  all  the  time 
an  instinctiye  attachment  to  the  lo- 
cality. The  English  idea  of  the  home 
is  radically  coimected  with  the  feudal 
idea  of  the  '  house ;'  a  centre,  from 
which  all  its  members  radiate,  and 
to  which  they  still  belong,  even  after 
they  have  made  homes  of  their  own ; 
a  sacred  o/i^oXor,  to  which  th^  all 
look  back  with  reTerenoe,  and  round 
which  they  love  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  still  revolving.  The  poor- 
est man  in  England,  with  wife  and 
children  growing  up,  as  long  as  he 
has  a  b&er  and  mother  Hying  in 
the  old  house  of  his  birth,  loves, 
when  he  is  about  to  visit  them,  to 
say  still  that  he  is  going  home. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Fr^ch,  though 


their  manners  have  been  inconsistent 
with  carrying  out  the  idea  of  home, 
as  understood  in  England,  axe  able 
to  appreciate  and  sympathise  with  it 
more  closely  than  the  Americans. 
They,  too,  have  had  their  great  old 
houses,  whose  cadete  have  gone 
forth  imto  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
ever  recurring  fondly  and  proudly 
to  the  old  chateau  deep  among  the 
woods  of  Brittany,  or  dipping  its 
turrets  and  buttresses  into  uie  blue 
bosom  of  the  Loire.  Perpetual 
change,  progress,  transfer,  '  circula- 
tion,' though  th^  need  not  destroy 
the  conception  of  home  when  it  has 
once  taken  firm  root,  are  fieital  to  its 
early  growth,  and  ruthlessly  nip  it 
in  the  bud. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether 
the  Englishman  does  not  occasion- 
ally push  tins  sentiment  to  excess ; 
and  whether  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  'home'  does  not  sometimes 
render  him  indifferent  to  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  the  State.  The  author 
of '  Etudes '  deprecates  the  old  clas- 
sic and  modem  French  idea  of  the 
'State,' preferring  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  looking  first  to  the  indi- 
vidual. On  the  whole,  we  agree 
with  him.  But  either  principle  is 
opeai  to  abuse;  and  there  is  no 
peculiar  divine  aid,  that  wo  know  of, 
imparted  to  Englishmen  to  save  them 
from  abusing  theirs.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne finds  &ult  witli  the  English 
for  being  indififerent,  not,  indeed,  to 
the  colls  of  patriotism,  but  to  the 
antiquities  and  romance  of  their 
own  country.  *  No  Englishman,'  he 
says,  '  cares  about  the  Tower.  No 
novelist  has  laid  the  scenes  of  fiction 
in  it.'  Here  he  is  decidedly  wrong ; 
Englishmen  do  care  very  much 
about  tliese  things ;  and  more  than 
one  &mous  English  novelist  has 
turned  to  good  account  the  romantic 
history  of  the  Tower.  Englishmen, 
of  course,  do  not  rave  about  these 
things  any  more  than  a  man  does 
about  the  virtues  of  his  &ther  and 
mother  whom  he  sees  daily,  but  he 
is  not  the  Jess  imder  their  influence. 
The  French  likewise  seem  to  fall 
into  this  error.  M.  Wey,  the  author 
of '  JJes  AngMls  chez  eux,'  observes: 
'Hs  sent  rarement  gais,  les  sou- 
venirs historiques  de  ce  pays ;  c^est 
pourquoi,  9ans  doute,  la  posUritc  les 
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ouUie  de  si  hon  coeur.*  His  idea  is, 
likewise,  that  most  of  oar  historical 
memories,  as  far,  at  least,  as  they 
oonoem  our  aichitectaml  remains, 
are  oomiected  with  assassination: 
and  he  quotes,  with  api)Ianse.  a 
question  addressed  in  all  simplicity 
by  one  of  his  ^fellow-trayellers  to 
the  guide  who  had  shown  them  oTor 
some:  'Quels  sont oeux que forent 
Bfisassin^sici?* 

Sir.  Hawthorne  admired  very 
greatly  the  English  fomkness,  but 
could  not  refrain  from  insinuating 
that  it  sprung  from  a  less  refined 
nature  than  the  American.  Our 
greater  outspokenness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immorality  seems  to  haye  led 
him  to  this  conclusion ;  and  to  have 
conyinoed  him,  moreover,  that  the 
freedom  with  which  we  talk  denotes 
a  corresponding  freedom  of  com- 
duct 

*  The  diBtinctlon  of  ranlcs/  he  says,  is  so  marked 
that  the  Qiglteh  cottage  damsel  holds  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  negro  girl  in 
our  Southern  States.  The  subject  cannot  well 
be  discussed  in  these  pages ;  hut  I  offer  it  as  a 
serious  conTiction  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  the  un- 
scrupulous old  England  of  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph 
Andrews,  Humphrey  Clinker  and  Roderick 
Kandom;  and  in  our  refined  era.  Just  the  some  as 
at  that  more  free-spoken  epoch,  this  singular 
people  has  a  certain  contempt  for  any  fine-etiained 
privity ;  any  special  squeamiahness,  as  they  con- 
sider it,  on  the  part  of  an  ingenuous  youUi,  only 
appears  to  look  upon  It'as  a  8uq)iciouB  phenome- 
non in  the  masculine  character.' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
difficult  to  decide  as  a  (][uestion  of 
this  nature.  Each  individual  must 
judge  from  his  own  experience ;  but 
we  think  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
mistaken.  Bich  young  men  at  the 
present  day  are  not,  perhaps,  re- 
jected as  suitors  either  by  young 
ladies  or  their  parents  because  it  is 
known  they  have  been  '  wild.'  But 
less  eligible  young  men  would  be. 
Such  a  reputation  is  no  longer  a 
feather  in  a  man's  cap.  Society  re- 
gards the  sin,  in  the  abstract,  witii 
a  tolerably  lenient  eye,  but  not  the 
sinner.  They  choose  to  ^ut  their 
eyes  to  it  as  long  as  it  is  not  thrust 
upon  them.  But  let  any  particular 
instance,  such  a  case,  for  instance, 
as  Arthur  Donnithome's,  in  '  Adam 
Bede,'  come  within  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  an  Englii^  &mily,  and 


the  offender  would  certainly  be  pro- 
scribed. 

The  author  of  'Etudes'  appears 
to  think  that  both  American  and 
English  morality  are  higher  than 
Fr^oh.  And  he  attributes  it  to 
what  he  calls  La  recherche  de  la  pa- 
temitS  which  prevails  among  all  the 
Teutonic  races,  but  is  repudiated  by 
the  Latin.  He  considers  that  the 
impunity  accorded  to  the  seducer  by 
the  absence  of  such  a  law  is  more 
hurtful  to  public  morals  than  either 
the  exposures  which  attend  affilia- 
tion, or  the  support  which  it  secures 
to  the  unchaste.  We  should  rather 
be  disposed  to  doubt  if  the  law  had 
much  effect  eitiier  way.  If  the 
innate  delicacy  of  the  woman  and  the 
innate  generosiiy  of  the  gentieman 
are  not  sufficient  to  |)reyent  lapses 
from  Tirtue,  no  law  vml  do  it.  This, 
however,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
moot  point  But  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  a  smile  when  the  last-meu- 
tioned  French  author  goes  on  to  at- 
tribute to  this  same  law  the  freedom 
of  English  young  ladies  in  company, 
and  the  ooi^ence  with  which  they 
mingle  in  male  society.  M.  Wey, 
who  wrote  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  has  a  less  monstrous  but 
almost  equally  ludicrous  way  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomenon.  He 
says  that  he  derived  his  ideas  from 
an  English  friend,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  name  of  Lyonel  Banks.  Young 
ladies  in  England,  he  says,  are  so 
plentiful  that  they  must  in  a  great 
measure  shift  for  themseWes,  and 
catoh  their  own  husbands.  He 
describes  them  as  oyer  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  their  one  Yocation. 
They  are  the  greatest  flirto  in  the 
universe.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  English  youth  aie  thought  up 
from  in&ncy  to  regard  t^oa  as 
natural  enemies.  Wherefore,  when 
the  two  sexes  meet  on  the  prome- 
nade, the  ladies  walk  on  with  heads 
erect,  and  use  their  eyes  without 
stint,  though  preserving,  at  the  same 
time,  great  sweetness  of  expression ; 
while  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
pass  them  by  with  downcast  looks 
and  affected  indifference  to  their 
charms.  '  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  M. 
Wey,  to  his  friend  Ityonel,  when  he 
heard  the  explanation.  '  Vous  Stes, 
Messieurs,  lea  demoiselles  de  I'An- 
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gleterre!'     This  particular  feature 
of  English  society  of  course  doeR  not 
stiike  an  American  whose  young 
ladies  are  more  free  from  supervi- 
sion than  they  are  eyen  in  England. 
It  has  been  doubted  by  Americans 
themselTes  whether  this  absolute 
liber^  is  not  more  often  abused  than 
Englishmen  are  aware  of.  But,  at  all 
eyents,  eyen  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself 
admits  that  English  girls   possess 
'  a  certain  charm  of  half-blossom* 
and    delicately-folded   leayee,   and 
tender    wonumhood,  shielded    by 
maidenly  reseryes,  with  which  some- 
how or  other  our  American  girls 
often  fail  to  adorn  themseWes  during 
an  appreciable  mconeni'     So  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  fiurly  entitled 
to  belieye  that  England  carries  off 
the  palm;  and   that  between  the 
ultTBrseclusion    and     reeerye     of 
the  French,  and  the  ultra-freedom 
of  the  Americans,  our   own    fiur 
flowers  exactly  hit  the  happy  mean. 
We  now  approach  a  most  delicate 
and  interesting  subject— no  less  than 
the  personal  beauty  of  the  English, 
male  and  female !  On  this  point  the 
Gaul  and  the  Yankee  are  wide  asun- 
der as  the  poles.    Business  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards ;  so  let  us  begin 
with  the   men.     What  says  Mr. 
Hawthorne?    To  deduce  a  general 
conclusion  from  his  somewhat  con- 
flicting premises,  we  should  say  that 
his  estimate  of  Englishmen  is  that 
they  are  a  manly,  yigorous,  florid, 
and  rather  ^oarse  race  of  beings; 
fine  animals,  but  unrefined,  and  upon 
whom  ornament   is  as  much  mis- 
placed as  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout. 
'  If/  says  he, '  you  make  an  English- 
man sznart,  you  make  him  a  monster : 
his  best  aspect  is  that  of  ponderous 
respectability.'    We  are  to  presume, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
comparing  Englishmen  with  Ameri- 
cans; and  we  may,  we  think,  further 
take  for  granted  that  the  Americana 
who  trayel  in  Europe  are  not  the 
woorst  specimens  of  the  race.    Sup- 
posing, then,  that  these  our  eyes 
hftve  gazed  upon  the  ayerage  Ame- 
rican, we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  sar- 
casm.    If  John  Bull  18  'bulbous, 
lopg-bodied,   short-legged,    heayy- 
wi^ed,  and  material,'  the  American 
is  certainly  weedy,  lanky,  leathery 


(it  is  so  easy  to  call  names),  and 
smart  eyen  unto  swindling.  But  as 
regards  personal  beauty,  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  we  may  say  of 
this  question  that  sdvitur  am 
btUando.  Take  an  Englishman  of 
good  birth  and  education,  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  an  ayerage 
specimen  of  his  class,  and  place  him 
alongside  of  the  ayerage  American, 
to  which  would  Europe  giye  the 
apple?  About  ourselyes  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Thackeray  says,  no  doubt  at 
all,  but  the  calmness  of  profound 
conyiction.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  the  smoke-dried,  sallow,  lan- 
tern-jawed gentlemen  who  are 
bred  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— ^whose  souls  wink  through 
their  eyes,  so  to  speak,  only  at 
the  chink  of  the  dollar— are  infe- 
rior specimens  of  humanity,  less 
likely  to  win  ladies'  loye  than  eyen 
the  beefy  Briton.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  French  opinion  on  the  subject, 
— the  French,  who  haye  no  special 
reason  for  flattering  us.  M.  Jules 
Janin  speaks  of  *  the  transcendental 
beauty  of  the  officers  of  the  life 
Guards.'  M.  Wey  says  that  these 
young  men  are  specimens  of  ideal 
beauty.  The  author  of  the '  Etudes ' 
points  to  the  handsome  &ces  and 
figures  of  Englishmen  no  less  than  of 
English  women,  to  show  the  result 
of  English  marriages  which  (people 
make  for  themselyes,  inspired  oy 
mutual  passion.  It  would  be  idle 
to  indulge  in  an^  comments  of  our 
own  on  this  subject  To  quote  the 
quotation  which  had  so  powerful 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  New- 
man, JSecums  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 
The  world  must  decide. 

Of  English  ladies  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  their  beaufy 
grew  on  him  by  degrees.  But  then 
he  attributes  this  fact  to  the  gradual 
deprayation  of  his  own  taste,  which 
a  residence  in  England  superinduced. 
He  says,  that  '  he  desires  aboye  all 
things  to  be  courteous;  but  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  England  pro- 
duce feminine  beauty  as  rarely  as 
they  do  delicate  fruit'  He  admits 
that  exceptions  are  numerous,  but 
that  these  are  '  hot-house  ameliora- 
tions, and  always  liable  to  relapse 
into  their  original  coarseness.'  Now 
for  our  French  critics,  the  admitted 
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arbitors  of  tasto  in  the  mattars  of 
female  beauty.  M.  Wey  says  that 
an  assemblage  of  English  girls 
*  realizes  the  paradise  of  Mahomet/ 
Expressions  either  more  or  less 
favourable  are  found  scattered  up 
and  down  all  the  French  writers. 
And  now  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  diflference?  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  American 
women  are  '•  very  pretty,  much 
prettier  than  French  women.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  not  the  same 
contrast  between  the  American  and 
English  styles  of  beauty  as  between 
the  English  and  the  French.  In  the 
third  place,  American  life,  especially 
in  the  northern  cities,  is  deficient  in 
many  of  those  elements  to  the  pre- 
sence of  which  in  English  life  we 
owe  much  of  our  female  attractive- 
ness. All  the  rural  life,  the  fresh, 
fragrant  simplicity  of  the  country- 
house,  with  its  dogs,  horses,  and  do- 
mestic pets  in  general;  the  life 
which  keeps  our  English  girls  young 
and  natural  to  the  last,  is  caviare 
to  the  American,  who  admires  his 
women  only  in  the  artificial  boudoir- 
life  of  towns,  and  the  bustle  of  great 
hotels.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  an 
American  girl  who  completely  fulfils 
the  Englishman's  idea  of  a  '  lady.' 
The  American  is  unconscious  of  the 
want.  He  has  no  other  standard  to 
judge  by.  The  simplicity  of  English 
girls  he  mistakes  for  want  of  refine- 
ment But  the  Frenchman  has  the 
reality  of  the  lady  still  before  him ; 
and  a  tradition  aJso  of  a  particular 
kind  of  lady,  which  he  finds  realized 
in  England  only.  He  knows  that 
at  the  bottom  of  all  that  is  ladylike 
— of  all  that  is  pretty  or  beautiful — 
of  all  that  is  sweet  and  permanently 
attractive— must  be  nature.  The 
English  girls  have  a  greater  share 
of  this  than  either  the  French  or 
American,  both  in  their  physique 
and  their  morale : — ^henoe  theFrench- 
man's  admiration.  The  American 
does  not  know  this: — hence  .his 
air  of  superiority. 

Before  concluding  this  compari- 
son of  the  two  'views,'  we  must 
notice  one  other  onrious  observation 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  made  on 
English  society :  that  is,  that  speci- 
mens of  cheeiful  and  respected  old 
age  are  much  more  frequently  to  be 


met  with  in  England  than  in 
America.  In  one  })a£6age  he  con- 
fesses himself  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon ;  but  in  another 
he  seems  to  hit  the  right  nail  upon 
the  head,  where  he  says  that '  among 
ourselves,  the  rush,  stir,  bustle,  and 
irreverent  energy  of  youth  are  so 
preponderant,  that  the  poor  forlorn 
grandsires  begin  to  doubt  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  breathe  in  such 
a  world  any  longer,  and  bo  hide 
their  silvery  heads  in  solitude.'  "NVe 
are  at  once  thrown  back  upon  that 
idea  of  the  '  home '  which  we  have 
already  discussed  as  one  founded 
upon  principles  which  have  never 
taken  root  in  America.  Our  old  men 
are  the  heads  of  the  home,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  time  of  the  idea. 
They  thus  have  a  position  of  their 
own  in  the  world  which  invests  them 
with  a  kind  of  dignity,  and  is  sure, 
at  all  events,  to  secure  them  respect 
and  reverence. 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  the 
French  estimate  of  England,  in  spito 
of    certain    well-known    blunders 
which  no  Frenchman  is  ashamed  to 
confess  as  soon  as  he  discovers  them, 
is  a  fairer  one  than  the  American. 
In  the  latter,  indeed,  the  consan- 
guinity   of    the    two   X)eoples    is 
always  perceptible.     We  are  con- 
scious, as  we  contemplate  it,  that  our 
critic  is  one  of  ourselves  in  a  great 
measure,  and  takes  as  a  matter  of 
course  much  which  perplexes  the 
Frenchman.     It  is,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  a  piece  of  self- 
analysis  performed  by  one's  double. 
But  the  essential  difference  between 
the  bases  of  society   in   the   Dew 
world  and  in  the  old  acts  as  a 
bar  to   the  fall   comprehension  of 
English  life  by  an  American,  more 
effectively  even   tlian  the  ethnical 
difference  between  the  English  and 
the   French.    American   life  is  a 
completely    new    social    prodoct. 
English  and  French  life   have  di- 
verged from  one  original  stock ;  nor 
is  the  point  of  departoie  fur  removed. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  said  already, 
America  is  a  self-edncated  and  in- 
experienced nation,  and  exposed,  of 
course,  to  the  influence  of  toe  same 
narrow    and    self-confident  vievs 
which  distinguish  self-educated  men 
and  very  young  men.    France  has 
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profited  by  many  a  severe  lesson  to 
be  more  tolerant  and  less  conceited 
than  either  of  the  other  two. 

It  is  certainly  most  interesting 
io  observe  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  two  such  impartial  wit- 
nesses as  an  American  and  a  French- 
man are  oondncted  by  the  contem- 
plation of  onr  English  regime,  Mr. 
Hawthorne  asks  apropos  of  an  aris- 
tocratic wedding  which  he  had 
witnessed,  delighted  from  an  sesthetic 
point  of  view  with  the  *  careless 
and  kindly  English  pride'  which 
distingmshed  the  briaegroom,  and 
with  the  '  white  drapery '  and  deli- 
cate appearance  of  the  bride,  whe- 
ther, after  all,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
state  of  things  should  last.  '  Is  or 
is  not  the  system  wrong,  which 
gives  one  married  pur  so  inunense 
a  superfluity  of  luxurious  home,  and 
shuts  out  a  million  others  from  any 
home  whatever?  One  day  or  an- 
other, safe  as  they  deem  themselves, 
and  safe  as  the  hereditary  temper  of 
the  people  tends  to  make  them,  the 
gentlemen  of  England  will  be  com- 
pelled to  fJEice  this  question.'  Now 
hsten  to  the  Frenchman  :— 

'Who  ia  It  that  does  not  at  onoe  see  the  solid 
fomMkUon  thAt  Und  (as  propertj)  fdrniahea  to 
political  tautitations?  All  we  (Frenchmen),  too 
often  reduced  by  the  alendemesa  of  onr  fortunes 
to  selling  OUT  paternal  heritage,  what  are  we 
upon  the  loll  of  Fiance?  Nomades.  Onr  eata* 
blUhmenta  reaembto  tenta  which  the  wind  of 
rerolntiona  or  the  band  of  time  carries  awaj, 
together  with  the  badly-flxed  fastenings  whidi 
aerre  for  their  support  llie  English  cltisen 
takei  root  in  the  English  soil.  His  home  [sic 
in  the  original}— to  make  use  of  the  proper  word 
in  this  hardy  but  exprasslye  language— conatl- 
tates  a  sacred  asylum,  where  he  Uves  as  a  man 
who  is  i^,  aa  one  who  Is  a  Ung.' 

And  again — 

'The  political  tone  of  mind  is  by  no  means  a 
nionopoly  of  the  aristocracy.  We  have  had  in 
France,  tram  amongst  the  genuine  bourgeoisie, 
Intelligences  of  the  highest  order  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  aflaiis.  It  Is  useless  to  give  the 
names  of  individuala.  With  the  hand  upon  the 
heart,  can  one  conscientiously  say  that  these 
hrilUant  faidlvidualitlea,  suddenly  transformed 
Into  political  personages,  that  these  barristers, 
these  merchants,  these  manufscturen,  transported 
by  a  B^ke  of  destiny  to  the  rudder  of  the  state, 
have  comported  thomaelvcs  aa  men  whose  educa- 
tiuoal  bringing  up  had  duly  fashioned  them  for 
thb  difficult  mission  ?  Tlicrc  arc  illustrious  ez^ 
ceptkms  to  be  dtcd :  this  proffasor,  that  banker, 
tliat  engineer,  has  acted  and  spoken,  onoe  in 
power,  as  a  master  of  the  position ;  but  is  it 


wise^  is  it  prodeat,  to  count  on  rimilar  pheno- 
mena ?  Is  it  not  better  worth  while  to  have  in 
reserve  men  who  have  been  fashioned  ftmn  their 
youth  for  the  political  career,  who  are  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  government,  aa  others  are 
prepared  for  the  priesthood  ? 

'  In  France,  the  first  preoccupation  of  a  young 
man,  when  he  has  terminated  his  studies,  is  ne- 
cessarily, with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  to  make  his 
fortone.  I  mean  by  making  hla  fortune,  to  ac- 
quire the  means  of  living  and  of  bringing  up 
a  family.  Thia  is  a  task  which  brings  a  man  to 
for^  years  of  age ;  and  that,  upon  condition  that 
he  shall  have  been  fortunate  and  very  intelligent. 
This  is  the  average  age  at  which  a  political 
career  opens  for  a  Frenchman. 

*Take  a  gentleman  in  England— gentleman  in 
English  docs  not  express  the  same  meaning  as 
the  word  gentllhomme  In  French— his  education 
is  a  sort  of  preparation  for  political  life.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  open  to 
him  veritable  achoola  of  government.  On  leav- 
ing these  great  schools,  be  completes  the  mea- 
sure of  his  Information  in  passing  over  Enrope 
and  America.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ho 
will  have  returned  home ;  now  yon  find  him  hi 
a  position  to  present  himself  at  the  hustings  of 
an  electoral  district.  Mr.  Oladatone,  the  aon  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Uverpool,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarlraUe  illustrations  of  this  high  train- 
ing and  of  this  early  initiation  into  political  life. 
He  is  a  simple  commoner,  for  whom  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  dU^te,  and.  whom  a  participation  In 
the  great  aflain  of  his  country  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  baa  put  in  a  position,  at  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  to  fitly  occupy  the  most  elevated 
ministerial  offices.' 

*  The  secret  of  these  great  political  fortunes 
which  consUtnte  the  fortune  of  a  country,  Is,— 
a  patrimony. 

*  For  be  it  ftom  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  political 
blaqihemy  of  attributing  a  specific  virtue  to  the 
possession  of  large  landed  property.  They  do 
not  make  either  the  qualltlea  or  the  political 
i)9o«  of  their  poasessora.  I  wish  but  to  remark 
one  thing :  they  furnish  to  those  whom  a  poli- 
tical vocation  attracts  the  moat  efflcacious  means 
of  preparing  for  it.  Now,  in  a  country  where 
liberty  reigns,  where  representative  institutions 
work  regularly,  it  la  the  ambition  of  all  anperior 
intelllgenoea,  to.devote  themselves  to  a  political 
career.* 

Which  of  them  ought  we  to  trust? 
Common  sense  will  tell  us  that  the 
Frenchman  must  surpass  the  Ameri- 
can in  political  knowledge,  as  much 
as  the  man  surpasses  the  boy  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But  as  we 
do  not  desire  to  make  this  article 
controversial,  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  draw  the  conclusion  for 
themselves. 

Of  the  aristocracy  in  general,  and 
the  monarchy  in  particular,  the 
author  of  '  Etudes'  puts  the  follow- 
ing estimate  into  an  Englishman's 
mouth. 
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BLANKTON    WEIK. 

'nniS  a  queer  old  pile  of  timbers,  all  gnarled,  rough,  and  green, 
X  Both  moss-o'ergrown  and  weed-coyered,  and  jagged  too,  I  ween ; 
'Tie  battered  and  'tis  spattered,  all  worn  and  knocked  abont, 
Beclamped  with  msty  riyets,  and  bepatched  with  timbers  stoat — 
A  tottering,  trembling  stnictnro,  replete  with  memories  dear. 
This  weather-beaten  barrier,  this  quaint  old  Blankton  Weir. 

Whilst  leaning  on  those  withered  rails  what  feelings  then  come  back, 
As  I  watch  the  white  foam  sparkling  and  note  the  cnrrent's  track ; 
What  crowds  of  fleeting  fimdes  come  dancing  through  my  brain ! 
And  the  good  old  days  of  Blankton,  I  liye  them  o'er  again ; 
What  hopes  and  fears,  gay  smiles,  sad  tears,  seem  mirrored  in  the  mere. 
Whilst  looking  on  its  glassy  fiioe  by  tell-tale  Blankton  Weir! 

I'ye  seen  it  basking  'neath  the  rays  of  snmmer's  glad  sunshine. 
And  when  moonlight's  gentle  shimmer  has  traced  its  fiunt  outline ; 
When  Nature  starts  in  spring-time  awakening  into  life. 
When  bright  autumn  leayes  are  falling,  and  golden  com  is  rife : 
'Midst  the  rime  and  sleet  of  winter,  all  through  the  liy&-long  year, 
Fye  watched  the  water  rushing  through  this  tide-worn  Blankton  Weir. 

And  I  mind  me  of  that  eyen,  so  calm  and  clear  and  bright. 

What  songs  we  sang— whose  yoices  rang— that  loyely  summer  night 

Where  are  the  hearty  yoices  now  who  trolled  those  good  old  lays  ? 

And  where  the  silyery  laughter  that  rang  in  bygone  days? 

Ck>me  back,  that  night  of  long  ago  1    Gome  back,  the  moonlight  clear ! 

When  hearts  beat  light,  and  eyes  were  bright,  about  old  Blankton  Weir. 

Was  eyer  indolence  so  sweet,  were  oyer  days  so  fine. 

As  when  we  lounged  in  that  old  punt  and  played  with  rod  and  line? 

'Tis  true  few  fish  were  caught  there,  but  the  good  old  ale  we  quafied. 

As  we  chatted,  too,  and  smoked  there,  and  idled,  dreamed,  and  laughed : 

Then  we  thought  only  of  to-day — of  morrow  had  no  fear — 

For  sorrow  scarce  had  tinged  the  stream  that  flowed  thro'  Blankton  Weir. 

Those  sultry  August  afternoons,  when  in  our  skiff  we  lay. 
To  hear  the  current  murmuring  as  it  slowly  sweeps  away ; 
The  plaintiye  hum  of  dragon-fly,  the  old  weir's  plash  and  roar. 
Whilst  SomeoTu^s  gentle  yoice  too,  seems  whispering  there  once  more ; 
Gome  back,  those  days  of  loye  and  trust,  those  times  of  hope  and  fear. 
When  girls  were  girls,  and  hearts  were  hearts,  about  old  Blankton  Weir ! 

Those  brilliant  sunny  mornings  when  we  tumbled  out  of  bed — 

Just  hurried  on  a  few  rough  clothes,  and  to  the  riyer  sped — 

There  to  taste  the '  clear  keen  joyaunce'  of  sparkling  summer  mom. 

And  to  breast  the  rushing  current  at  early  flush  of  dawn ; 

'  Tremendous  headers'  took  we  in  the  waters  bright  and  clear. 

And  splashed,  and  dashed,  and  diyed,  and  swam  just  off  old  Blankton  Weir. 
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Theu  tliat  pIcaKaut  pioiiic-party,  when  all  tlie  girls  wore  there. 
In  pretty  morning  JreKKes  and  with  freshly  braidorl  hair; 
Fair  Annio,  with  the  deop-bluo  eyes,  and  rosy,  laughing  Nell, 
Dftrk  Helen,  sunny  Amy,  and  the  Howard  gir!s  ae  well ; 
Ah  1  Lizzie,  'twas  hut  yesterday— at  least  'twould  so  appear — 
Wo  plighted  tows  of  constancy,  not  far  from  Blankton  Weir. 

Of  those  light  hearts  but  few  remain  to  moiirn  the  joys  thi>y'vc  loa 
One  manly  form  and  brave  true  heart  is  o'er  tbo  ocean  tost  r 
&imo  married  are,  and  chances  are  that  they  will  think  no  more 
Of  how  they  joined  our  chorus  there,  or  helped  to  pull  the  oar  : 
One  gentle  voice  is  hufihed  for  aye— we've  lost  a  voice  so  di'ar — 
Who  chcereil  along  with  even  song  our  path  at  Blankton  Weir. 


Amidst  the  whirl  of  weary  life,  its  worry  and  its  bore. 
Comes  back  that  well-loved  iullaby — the  old  weir's  distant  roar: 
It  gildB  the  cloud  of  daily  toil  with  Eunshine'e  fitful  gloouia. 
It  breaks  upon  my  slumber  and  I  hear  it  in  my  dreams : 
Like  music  of  the  good  old  times,  it  strikes  upon  my  ear — 
If  there's  an  air  can  banish  care,  'tis  that  of  Blankton  "Weir ! 

I  know  the  river's  rushing,  but  it  rushes  not  for  me. 

And  feel  the  morning  blushing,  though  I  am  not  there  to  see ; 

For  younger  hearts  now  live  and  love  whoro  once  wo  used  to  dwell. 

Anil  others  laugh,  and  dream,  and  sing,  in  spots  wo  loved  so  well : 

Their  motto  '  Curi'v  (/(«m'— 'twas  ours  for  many  a  year^ 

As  Bhow  these  thymes  of  sunny  times  about  old  Blankton  Weir. 

J.  AsnuY  Steobv. 
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MY  Aunt  Tabitha,  I  am  snie, 
must  have  been  a  very  lady- 
like personage  before  she  came  so 
strongly  to  resemble  a  gentleman. 
There  are  cases  where  women,  who 
ought  to  have  been  married  twenty 
years  ago,  disgosted  with  the  back- 
wardness of  the  other  sex,  strive,  as 
it  were,  to  become  their  own  hus- 
bands. Here  was  one  of  them. 
Aunt  Tab's  voice  deepened  and  grow 
harsher ;  her  manners  became  ab- 
rupt, and  her  movements  jerking, 
until  ill-natured  people  sneeringly 
said  she  was  masculine.  A  &ble 
was  maliciously  put  into  circulation 
that  a  blind  beggar,  in  acknow- 
ledg^ing  alms,  had  once  addressed 
my  relative  as  '  Sir.'  I  always  looked 
on  these  characteristics  as  simply  a 
natural  resemblance  on  aunt's  part 
to  the  highest  models  of  her  admi- 
rotion ;  and  pointed  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  strong,  dark  down  upon 
the  tipper  h'p  as  striking  proof  of 
the  force  of  imagination.  But  if 
Aunt  Tab  secretly  admired  man- 
kind, she  also  suspected  them,  and 
seemed  ever  to  be  in  fear  of  its  being 
discovered  that  ehe  was  not  really  a 
married  couple  in  one,  and  that  some 
suddenly  &scinated  wooer  might 
become  too  rough  in  his  attentions. 
To  what  lengths  this  feeling  was 
carried,  I  only  accidentally  learned. 

'  Supposing  I  saw  him  gradually 
stealing  upon  me* from  Q\e  other 
end,  1  could  get  the  bludgeon  ready 
and  meet  him  at  the  distance,'  reso- 
lutely said  the  unmistakeable  Tabi- 
than  tones. 

'  But  if  he  should  happen  to  spring 
upon  you  from  the  opposite  seat! 
what  should  you  do  then  ?'  asked  a 
Toice  I  recognized  as  that  of  my 
aunt's  companion,  Mrs.  Leeson,  a 
widow  of  some  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing:, and  who,  therefore,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree,  had  her  own  com- 
plaint of  neglect  against  my  sex. 

'In  that  case,  I  should  present 
the  dagger  in  such  a  way  that  he 
wonld  rush  upon  it — So !'  added  my 
aunt,  with  a  very  theatrical  accent. 
'I  shall  always  keep  the  point 
turned  a  little  outwards  under  my 
cloak.' 
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'  Couldn't  you  shoot  him  quicker  ? 
mildly  inquired  Mrs.  Leeson. 

'  No :  I  find  it  takes  time  to  aim 
the  pistol  and  pull  the  trigger,'  was 
the  calm  reply. 

Bludgeons,  daggers,  and  pistols! 
What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  did 
this  mean?  Who  was  the  fellow 
alluded  to  as '  he,'  with  whom  means 
like  these  were  necessary?  I  had 
put  my  hand  on  the  handle  of  my 
aimt*s  sitting-room  door  to  enter, 
but  the  first  words  I  overheard  of 
this  mysterious  conversation  rooted 
me  to  the  spot. 

'  Now,  then,'  resumed  my  aunt's 
impressive  tones  from  within, '  we'll 
practice  opening  the  doors  and  get- 
ting on  the  footboard,  supposing  I 
should  be  so  token  by  surprise  as 
not  to  have  time  to  use  any  of  the 
weapons.  Are  you  ready  ? — Stop  a 
minute ;  this  cushion  represents  the 
dividing  arm  of  the  two  seats,'  and, 
in  the  pause,  I  could  hedr  some 
rustling  arrangements  being  made. 
'  Now  then,  you  must  throw  your- 
self suddenly  over  upon  me.  Don't 
mind  being  a  Uttle  rough;  I  dare 
say  the  brute  won't.— Now !' 

Immediately  the  sounds  of  a  fierce 
struggle  ensued ;  and,  opening  the 
door  a  little  under  cover  of  the 
noise,  I  was  horrified  to  see  Aunt 
Tab  and  Mrs.  Leeson  closely  em- 
braced in  one  comer  of  the  couch, 
wrestling  together  as  if  for  dear  life. 
At  last  my  relative  got  an  arm  loose, 
and  making  a  violent  effort,  in  which 
uncrinolined  morning-robes  wero 
tossed  wildly,  and  ankles  revealed 
in  a  very  undignified  way,  she  flung 
herself  loose  from  her  assailant,  and 
triumphantly  leaning  over  the  back 
of  a  chair,  apparently  placed  to 
represent  the  door  spoken  of,  she 
whirled  herself  round  it,  alighting 
on  the  fender,  with  diahevell^  hair 
and  flushed  cheeks. 

'  Oh,  you'll  do  it !  No  man  can 
hold  you  faster  than  I  did !'  gasped 
Mrs.  Leeson,  in  a  state  of  utter  ex- 
haustion, bringing  the  locks  which 
should  adorn  her  forehead  round 
from  somewhere  behind.  'Dear  me! 
the  dagger  must  have  stuck  out 
from  your  belt;  it  has  torn  mj 
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dress  sadly  ;*  and  she  pnt  her  hand 
out  of  sight  into  a  large  hole  at  the 
side. 

'Then,  I  shall  shout  "Guard! 
Guard !" '  excitedly  uttered  my  aunt ; 
'  and  shall  struggle  on  to  tlie  next 
carriage- window/  going  along  u|X)n 
her  knees  as  she  spoke,  'where 
they'll  support  me  till  the  train 
stops,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that 
noble  young  lady.  Or,'  she  went 
on,  hanging  upon  the  couch-arm. 
*  if  it  shouldn't,  and  any  accident 
should  happen,  I  shall  perish  in 
my  own  defence.*  Saying  this,  Aunt 
Tab  toRse<i  up  her  her  arms,  and 
fell  lengthways  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

'The  newspapers  would  be  full 
of  it!'  admiringly  sighed  that  old 
noodle  IVIrs.  Leeson,  who  had  a  pin 
between  her  teetli,  and  was  slyly 
gathering  up  her  torn  dress. 

I  saw  it  all !  My  aunt,  I  knew, 
had  received  an  invitation  to  go  on 
a  visit  into  Lincolnshire,  and  she 
had  crazed  herself  over  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  dangers  to 
which  ladies  were  exposed  on  the 
railway,  until,  under  the  foolish  en- 
couragement of  her  companion,  she 
was  having  recourse  to  these  ridicu- 
lous schemes  of  preservation;  and 
the  two  were  then  engaged  in  the 
very  act  of  rehearsing  railway  at- 
tacks and  defences !  My  aunt  was 
now  gathering  herself  up  from  the 
rng,  and  I  gently  reclosed  the  door. 
I  had  not  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  my  relative  very  long ;  but  I 
knew  her  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  any  open  interference  on 
my  part  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  very  next  day  she  was  to  start 
for  Lincolnshire;  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  she  intended  travel- 
ling with  those  notions  in  her  head, 
and  weapons  of  those  descriptions 
in  her  hands,  sometliing  not  in- 
cluded in  the  rehearsals  would  be 
certain  to  result.  As  ill-luck,  too, 
would  have  it,  Cousin  Ned,  who, 
like  myself,  on  being  sent  up  to 
town,  had  been  placM  under  Aunt 
Tab's  care,  went  off  into  Wales 
holidaying  nearly  a  week  ago.  I 
had  nobody  to  consult  with,  and,  of 
course,  could  not  disclose  this  pro- 
posterous  conduct  of  my  respected 
relative  to  any  stranger. 


At  dinner  that  day  my  aunt  ap- 
pkeared  with  a  large  red  bruise  on 
her  forehead,  over   the  right  eye- 
brow ;  and  in  the  course  of  talk  she 
asked  me,  in  an  accidental  way,  how 
persons  managed  to  use  flexible  hfe- 
preservers  without    hitting  them- 
selves instead  of  their  assailants? 
The  red  mark  was  at  once  explained. 
My  eccentric  relative  had  been  prac- 
tising with  a  hfe-preserver,  and  had 
given  herself  a  tap  by  awkwardly 
manipulating  it.    I  felt  a  secret  de- 
light on  observing  that  Widow  Lee- 
son did  not  seem  to  have  c-ome  off 
scot-free;    she  was  walking    dcd- 
dcdly  lame  of  one  leg,  and  there 
were  faint  traces  of  discolouration 
near  one  eye.    She  said  she  had 
knocked  herself  against  a  door ;  and 
stared  very  curiously  at  me  when  I 
replied,  it  was  a  good  job  it  was  not 
a  railway-carriage  door, — they  were 
BO  thick  and  heid,  I  added,  by  way 
of  explanation.     In  the  course  of 
that  evening,  during  my  aunt  and 
Mrs.  Ijceson's  absence,  making  some 
purchases  connected  with  the  mor- 
row's journey,  I  contrived  to  pene- 
trate into  their  rooms ;  and,  lo !  on 
the  dressing-table  in  Aunt  Tab's 
chamber  I  found  an  old-fashionc<i 
dagger  (with  an  ugly  blade  at  the 
least  eight  inches  long),  a  whale- 
bone-connected and    lead-knol)lK.d 
life-preserver,  and    a  six-hirrelloti 
Colt  s  revolver !    I  recognized  eac^h 
one  of  the  murderous  implements 
at  a  glance.    My  cousin  Ned,  who 
had  gone  demented  on  the  Volunteer 
question,  had  constituted  his  bed- 
I'oom  a  horrible  armoury  of  all  kinds 
of   weapons,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive.   The  instruments  Ixjfore  me 
I  knew  formed  part  of  his  awful 
stores,  and    my  aunt   must  have 
helped  herself  to  them  since  he  left 
home.    Upon  closer  examination  of 
the  pistol,  I  found  that  no  less  tlian 
four  barrels  were  loaded,  and  that 
caps  were  ready  placed  on  all  tlie 
nipples  I   At  some  personal  risk,  for 
I  don't  much  understand  six-bar- 
relled  revolvers,  I  managed  to  get 
one  charge  out,  and  felt  a  sensible 
motion  among  my  hair  at  sight  of 
the  three  balls  which  it  had  in- 
cluded.   It  was  the  same  with  the 
other  loaded  barrels,  making  tweko 
bullets  in  all ;  and  I  breathed  much 
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freer  when  I  had  extracted  the  last, 
and  Bubstitated  a  very  light  paper 
wadding  in  each  case. 

Upon  the  retain  of  the  two  ladies 
from   shopping,  they  shnt  them- 
selTCB  up  in  their  own  sitting-room, 
and,  from  the  singalar  noises  which 
were  to  be  heard,  I  felt  satisfied 
more  rehearsals  were  in  progress. 
Mrs.  Leeson  ooold  scarcely  limp  in 
to  sapper;  and  my  aunt's  rather 
withered    arms     &owed    seyeral 
patches  of  colour,  as  if  from  rough 
grasping.    During  that  night's  un- 
easy slumbers,  I  was  shot  in  rail- 
wBj  carriages  two  or  three  hundred 
times,  and  was  so  repeatedly  stabbed 
with  daggers,  and  furiously  beaten 
with  life-preservers,  that  I  was  quite 
sore  when  I  finally  awoke.    I  rose 
folly  determined  to  accompany  Aunt 
Tab   on   this   railway    excursion^ 
taking  a  ticket  by  the  same  train, 
unknown  to  her,  so  as  to  be  at  hand 
in  case  of  any  emergency.    She  had 
an  unusual  air  of  determination  on 
her  strongly-marked  features  when 
I  met  her  that  morning   on  the 
stairs,  and  looked  like  a  woman  bent 
on  heroic  deeds.    Mrs.  Leeson's  at- 
tendance made  it   unnecessary  I 
should  offer  mj  services  by  way  of 
escort  to  the  railway,  and  I  took  an 
impressiTe  £Eurewell,  as  if  going,  as 
usual,  into  the  City.    But  the  mys- 
terious conversation  betwixt  the  two 
at  the  breakfast-table  had  only  con- 
firmed my  resolution;  and,  instead 
of  seeking  the  other  side  of  Temple 
Bar,  I  hurried  to  the  King's  Cross 
railway-station,  where,  ensconcing 
myself  behind  a  pillar  of  \ho  piazza, 
I  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  aunf  s 
cab.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  came  and 
went,    bells  rung  for  numberless 
trains,  porters  gave  way  to  momen- 
tary fits  of  madness,  and  it  was  very 
weary  waiting :  but  I  stuck  to  my 
post    Had  she  discovered  my  tarn* 
pering  with  the  pistol,  and,  reload- 
ing it,  accidentally  shot  herself  ?— or, 
failing  that,  had  she  by  some  mis- 
hap stabbed  Mrs.  Leeison  on  the 
road,  and  the  convevance  necessarily 
diverged  to  one  of  the  hospitals? 
In  tluit  case,  I  had  vrosted  the  cost 
of  a  second-class  ticket  to  Peter* 
borough,  having  already  procured 
it,  so  as  to  save  time.     No:    at 
length,  within  three  or  four  minutes 


of  the  time  for  the  train  starting, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
stentorian  voice  of  a  cabby. 

'  Mak'  it  a  shillin',  mum,  an*  111 
drive  you  all  the  way  to  Colney 
'atch,  which  11  save  railway  fare, 
he  was  shoutmg  after  a  couple  of 
ladies.  'But,  mebbee, you're  goin' 
down  to  shoot  upo'  the  moors,  an' 
mean  gettin'  into  close  quarters  wi' 
a  pistol  to  mak*  sure  o'  yer  aim.' 

Mrs,  Leeson  turned  and  shook  an 
angry  fist  at  him;  but  my  aunt, 
who  was  the  other  lady,  stalked  on 
unheeding,  like  one  consciously 
marching  to  a  noble  doom. 

'  If  s  a'  very  nice  thing,  ain't  it  ?' 
added  the  cabby,  addressing  the 
group  which  instantly  gathered 
about  him,  '  to  ha'  a  life-presarver 
lifted  to  you  be  a  woman,  becos  you 
ax  for  a  hextra  sixpence,  for  havin' 
to  go  out  o'  yer  road  ?  An'  I  see'd 
she^B  got  a  pistol  as  big  as  a  gun  in- 
side o'  her  muf^  Look  out  in  the 
papers  to-morrer,  for  a  murder  on 
this  heer  line,  sumwheer'  atween 
this  an'  Colney !' 

This  was  a  pretty  beginm*ng,  I 
thought,  as  I  rushed  away  to  gain 
the  platform  while  my  aunt  was 
procuring  her  ticket  Hiding  be- 
hind other  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  book-stcmd,  I  watched  the  two 
go  to  a  carriage  where  Aunt  Tab 
secured  a  seat  by  placing  something 
upon  it, — for  anything  I  could  tell, 
the  six-barrelled  revolver ;  and  then, 
whilst  she  and  Mrs.  Leeson  went 
towards  the  guard's  van,  to  look 
after  the  luggage  (which  had  been 
sent  down  before),  I  ran  and  leaped 
into  a  second-class  compartment  of 
the  same  carriage  my  relative  had 
selected,  nestling  myself  away  out 
of  sight  in  the  comer.  By-and-by, 
the  bell  rang,  doors  were  slammed, 
and  the  train  slowly  got  intomotioo, 
when  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Leeson 
apparently  sliding  off  into  the  rear 
while  throwing  encouraging  last 
kisses  to  my  aunt  I  was  in  hopes, 
as  only  a  very  few  minutes  had 
elapsed,  she  might  be  in  time  to  have 
another  meeting  with  the  prophetic 
cabman  as  she  retired  from  the  sta- 
tion. It  was  set  down  as  a  fast 
train,  but  its  speed  seemed  very 
slow  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  otherwise 
empty  compartment,  waiting  in  nerv- 
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ous  apprehension  for  somo  mishap. 
I  listened  feai'fiilly,  half-expe<'tiug  a 
pistol-shot  every  minute.  But  all 
went  quietly,  and,  at  hust,  when  wo 
reached  the  mar]vet-£!:ai-deiiing  dis- 
tricts, I  pot  to  amusing  myself  l>y 
mentally  tying  up  the  acres  of  onions 
on  each  side  of  the  line  into  long 
strings  ready  for  the  retail  injirk(,'t. 
We  arrived  wifely  at  llmitingdon, 
and  there  the  train  slaokt^ned  and 
almost  came  to  a  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  tlie  guard  leaped  out 
and  ran  along  the  ]>hitlorm  for  some 
purpose,  but  without  actually  stop- 
ping we  instantly  got  up  speed 
again.  Just,  however,  as  the  train 
was  leaving  tho  station,  a  man's  red 
face,  with  tho  hat  nearly  falling  oft' 
beliind,  presented  itself  with  an  ago- 
nised expression  at  my  carriage  win- 
dow, the  man  struggling  to  force 
himself  through  the  aixirturc. 

'Kelp   me    in,    help !'    ho 

gasped,  sticking  fast  half-way. 
Though  much  startled,  I  managed 
to  get  my  arms  under  his  broad 
shoulders. 

*  You  madman !  you'll  be  killed !' 
exclaimed  the  guard,  who  was  now 
running  back  the  other  way  to  leap 
into  his  van.  '  ^Vhat  must  you  get 
out  of  tho  other  carriage  for?*  and 
the  official  angrily  gave  tho  gentle- 
man a  push  by  the  legs  which,  in 
forcing  him  through  ono  window 
nearly  sent  me  reeling  out  by  tho 
otlier.    '  1  shall  summons  you,  sir !' 

*  I  don't  care !  I'm  not  mad ;  but 
she  in  the  next  carriage  is,'  panted 
my  puffing  companion.  *  Don't  say 
a  word,'  he  added,  facing  round  to 
the  guard;  'I'll  give  you  half  a 
crown  at  the  next  station.' 

'She?  A  lady,  sir!  The  one  in 
the  next  compartment  ?  I'll  inquire 
into  it  when  we  stop,'  significantly 
answered  the  guard ;  and  the  engi- 
neer having,  in  answer  to  a  signal 
ftom  his  whistle,  slackened  the  rising 
speed  again,  the  speaker  leaped 
down,  and  hurried  to  regain  his  van. 

'  I'll  make  it  five  shillings,  guard, 
if  you'll  get  my  stick  from  her!' 
excitedly  touted  the  red-faced  man. 
'  Oh,  dear !'  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
and  rearranging  his  ruffled  dress, 
'who  will  travel   by  railway,   I 

Bdy?' 
'  WhaX  is  the  matter?'  I  veiy  ap- 


prt^hensively  inquired,  for  I  well 
knew  the  lady  in  the  next  compart- 
ment must  bo  my  Aunt  Tab. 

'  Watch  smashed,  I  know,  for  I 
felt  the  glass  go  as  I  tumbled  in,' 
ho  r(;niarke<l,  pulling  out  a  dilapi- 
dated watch.  'But,  thank  good- 
n(»ss,  I'm  safe !'  and  he  gasped  again. 
'  Catch  mo  in  a  first-class  any  more! 
1*11  go  third  in  future  as  long  as  I 
live.  No  man's  safe,  sir ;  not  with 
a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  own 
grandmother.' 

*  JSit  down  and  compose  yourself; 
you've  had  rather  a  narrow  escai^e/ 
I  faltered,  more  and  more  convincitl 
my  aunt  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

*  Escape !  I  should  have  had  a 
bullet  in  me,  sir,  if  I  hadn't  bolted. 
She's  as  mad  as  a  hare ;  I  could  stt* 
it  in  her  eyes,*  and  ho  dropped  ex- 
hausted on  the  seat.  'Talk  about 
lianting's  system  ?  This  beats  Ban- 
ting hollow.  I've  lost  pounds  and 
pounds  since  we  left  London.'  Ko- 
moving  his  hat,  he  vigorously 
mopped  his  face  and  head  with  his 
handkerchief  '  I'm  all  in  a  vajwir 
bath  at  this  minute.*  He  was  rather 
a  fat  man,  well-dressed,  having  tho 
look  of  a  gentleman  farmer. 

'I  think  you  mentioned  a  lady, 
sir,'  I  hypocritically  inquired.  '  No- 
thing serious  has  happened  to  her,  I 
hope?' 

*  To  her !  Let  me  get  my  l)rcatli, 
and  ni  tell  you,'  he  panted,  frumiiiir 
himself  with  the  handkerchief.  '  We'd 
left  town  alx)ut  ten  minutes,  and  I 
saw  she  was  watching  mo  vtiy 
queerly ; — tliere  were  only  ourselvc-s 
in  the  carriage,  you  understand; 
well,  to  make  friends  with  her,  I  jui-t 
offered  her  my  newspaper.  You 
may  believe  me  or  not,  but  she  de- 
liberately came  on,  like  this,  and 
struck  at  mo  with  a  loaded  life-pre- 
server !  Then  she  said  something  I 
did  not  catch,  and  pulled  out  a 
bowie-knife.  Ifs  true,  sir,  as  tnio 
as  I  sit  here.  I  believe  she's  a  inatl 
woman  from  the  backwoods  of  Ame- 
rica,* he  added,  looking  into  the  bot- 
tom of  his  hat  before  replacing  it 

'  Was  that  all  ?'  I  ventured  to  ask, 
glad  that  things  were  not  worse.  '  1 
thought  you  ailuded  to  a  stick?' 

'  That  all,  young  man !  ByJove» 
if  it  had  been  you,  I  fancy  you'd 
have  thought  it  was  enough.  AU^ 
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hexepeatedinahnmediiuumer.  'I 
had  to  sit  in  the  corner  as  if  my  life 
iras  not  my  own,  with  a  maniac 
glaring  at  me/ 

'  Yes,  but  the  stick  ?' 

'Thestick?  Why, I  happened  to 
let  it  drop  on  the  carriage-bottom 
jnst  as  we  got  into  the  last  station. 
— ^Whereabouts  are  we,  for  I  don't 
know?'  and  he  gazed  helplessly  out 
of  window.  '  Huntingdon,  is  it  ?  It 
slipped  out  0*  my  fingers,  the  stick 
did,  and  I  was  stooping  to  pick  it 
up, — yards  away  from  her,  when  she 
screamed  out,  "  Let  it  be !"  and  drew 
a  pistol,  sir ;  a  revolver  with  eight 
or  ten  barrels.  If  s  true,  upon  my 
honour!  I  thought  the  train  was 
stopping,  but  I'd  have  jumped  out 
of  it,  if  we'd  been  on  a  viaduct,  for 
I'm  sure  she's  raving.' 

'  There  have  been  so  many  cases 
lately  of  ladies  assaulted  in  railway 
carriages,  that  perhaps  she — '  I  was 
simply  intending  to  say  that  per- 
haps my  aunt  was  not  an  escaped 
lunatic,  but  had  armed  herself  un- 
der that  mistaken  fear,  but  I  was 
stopped. 

'  Good  heavens  I  Is  that  the  way 
you  look  at  it  T  exclaimed  my  compa- 
nion, rifdng  horror-stricken  from  his 
seat.  '  I  assure  you  I  never  touched 
the  lady ;  I  never  was  within  a  yard 
of  her,  till  I  had  to  brush  past.  You 
don't  believe  it,  I  see  I  I'm  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  have  five  children  at 
home.  Is  it  likely — is  it  reasonable  ? 
My  bankers  wiLL  toll  you  I  am 
respectable,  sir.  I  never  put  a 
finger  on  her,  and  nobody  would  do, 
for  she's  as  ugly  as  sin.  My  soul  I 
To  think  of  such  a  charge  as  this  1 
She's  seventy  years  of  age,  sir.  Is 
it  likely?' 

'  She  is  not  fifty  yet,  sir,'  I  stam- 
meired  out. 

'  Bat  I  didn't  touch  her.  I'll  swear 
it!  Interfere  with  a  woman  armed 
in  that  way, — ^is  it  reasonable  to 
think  it?'  he  again  pleaded.  '  But,' 
he  quickly  went  on,  'who  knows 
what  lies  she'll  toll  the  guard?  And 
my  name's  on  the  stick  in  fall, — it's 
a  presentation  stick.  Oh  dear  I'  he 
groaned,  tumbling  back  on  the  seat 

'  I  suppose,  from  what  the  guard 
said,  he^U  ask  the  lady;  but  I  don't 
tbixJc  you  need  be  a&aid,'  I  remarked 
soothingly. 


'  After  this  row  in  the  papers,  the 
magistrates  would  commit  a  saint ; 
and  there  are  lots  o'  folks  who'd  be- 
lieve it  against  a  new-bom  babe. 
Let  me  get  outl  I  may  as  well  be 
killed  as  disgraced.  What  would  my 
wife  say?  I  should  never  have 
another  hour's  peace.  Let  me  go. 
I  have  a  bit  of  luggage,  but  anybody 
may  have  that — ^you  may !  But  I 
swear  I  never  touched  her;  an'  if 
it's  the  last  word  I  say,  I  vow  it's 
true.' 

He  had  become  so  excited,  that  I 
won't  say  he  would  not  have  left  the 
carriage  instanter,  if  I  would  have 
allowed  him.  I  was  obhged  to  con- 
fess that  I  knew  the  lady,  and  that 
she  was  very  eccentric,  but  I  assured 
him  she  would  never  make  any  such 
charge  as  he  apprehended.  After 
some  time,  I  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  gentleman  a  httle,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  wiping  profuse  perspir- 
ation from  his  face,  head,  and  neck, 
he  repeatedly  intimated  that  if  I 
would  but  recover  for  him  his  stick, 
his  house,  his  lands,  the  balance  at 
his  banker's,  and  nearly  everything 
that  was  his,  should  be  at  my  dis- 
posal whenever  I  chose  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gainsborough, 
where,  it  seemed,  he  resided. 

'I've  seen  somewhere,  it's  forty 
shillings  for  getting  into  a  carriage 
while  the  train  's  moving,'  said  my 
companion.  TU  give  the  guard 
two  pounds  willingly,  and  end  it,'  he 
said,  pulling  out  his  purse  to  be 
ready,  for  the  train  was  stopping  for 
collection  of  tickets  at  Peterborough. 
'By  jingo, { there  it  goes!  She's 
finished  somebody!'  and  the  money 
rattled  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage, 
as  I  leaped  to  my  foct,  for  the  sharp 
crock  of  a  pistol  was  heard  from  the 
adjoining  compartment  All  was 
instantly  conunotion.  The  train 
stopped,  and  every  window  was 
crowded  with  heads;  the  women 
shrieked,  and  the  men  shouted.  I 
opened  our  door,  for  I  was  horrified 
to  see  a  man  in  railway  imifonn 
stretohed  on  the  ticket  platform. 

'Is  he  a  ticket  collector?  I 
thought  he  was  a  ruffian  1'  uttered 
my  aunf  s  rough  and  now  agonised 
tones,  as  she  leaned  out  of  tibe  next 
window,  with  the  revolver  in  her 
hand.    Then,  a  long,  loud  scream 
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escaping  from  her,  she  loosed  the 
deadly  weapon,  which  rattled  down 
among  the  wheels,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  she  grew  very  pale,  and  sub- 
sided within  in  a  swoon. 

A  number  of  us  hurried  to  the 
man  in  the  railway  uniform,  who 
still  lay  on  the  platform  quite  mo- 
tionless. Upon  raising  him,  he  was 
seen  to  be  wounded  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead.  A  riyulet  of 
blood  trickled  down,  and  the  front 
locks  of  hair  were  singed  and  friz- 
zled. I  believed,  for  tne  moment, 
that  my  aunt  had  reloaded  the  pis- 
tol, and  startling  visions  of  trials  for 
murder  flitted  before  my  eyes.  But 
the  man  almost  instantly  rallied, 
and  a  surgeon,  who  was  among  the 
passengers,  pronounced  that  the 
wound  was  only  a  skin-graze  from 
the  wadding.  The  collector,  in  an- 
swer to  the  fifty  and  one  inquiries 
made  at  once,  explained  that  as  the 
train  was  stopping,  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  carriage  door  to  ask  for  the 
lady's  ticket,  when  she  instantly 
lifted  her  arm  and  shot  liim !  Aunt 
Tab,  amidst  all  the  hurly-burly 
which  prevailed,  was  lifted  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  carried  down  to 
the  station,  where  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  jstation-master's  room,  fortu- 
nately remaining  unconscious  the 
while.  I  got  my  Gainsborough 
friend  (who  in  the  interval  had  con- 
trived to  secure  his  stick)  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  head  official,  and  re- 
late what  he  had  observed  of  the 
lady's  dcameanour,  urging  this  in 
corroboration  of  my  own  account  of 
the  craze  my  aunt  had  been  encou- 
raged in  by  that  ridiculous  Mrs. 
Leeson. 

From  my  unlucky  relative's  own 
story,  when  she  had  a  little  come 
round,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
been  lying  •  back  in  the  carriage, 
with  her  eyes  shut,  ruminating  on 
the  narrow  escape  she  had  had  from 
unheard-of  penl  by  the  forced  flight 


of  a  cowardly  assailant  at  Hunting- 
don, and  as  ^e  train  slackened  for 
Peterborough,  she  opened  her  eyes 
to  find  a  man's  face  at  the  win- 
dow, whereupon  she  raised  the 
pistol,  and  pulled  the  trigger  in- 
stantly. It  was  very  fortunate  for 
the  man  that  I  had  extracted  the 
original  charge,  and  as  no  bullets 
were  found  in  the  other  barrels,  the 
charges  of  which  were  at  once 
drawn,  I  represented  that  my  aunt's 
only  object  was  to  raise  an  alarm. 
The  wounded  man,  however,  inti- 
mated that  it  was  not  part  of  his 
ordinary  duties  to  be  shot  at  by 
lady  passengers  even  with  blank 
cartridge ;  and  my  aunt,  overjoyed 
to  see  him  alive,  wished  to  present 
to  him  her  porte-monnaie.  I  took 
core  that  he  was  handsomely  com- 
pensated ;  and,  indeed,  we  parted  on 
such  a  friendly  footing,  that,  wink- 
ing shrewdly  from  underneath  a 
great  patch  of  sticking-plaster,  ho 
said  he  would  not  mind  oeing  shot 
at  again  upon  the  same  tenns. 
After  some  two  hours*  delay,  during 
which  time  my  aunt  was  examined 
mentally  by  three  local  doctors,  it 
was  graciously  decided  not  to  call  in 
magisterial  interference,  on  the  con- 
dition that  I  at  once  conveys!  my 
relative  back  to  London,  and  pledged 
myself  to  place  her  under  proper 
medical  control. 

I  and  the  crushed  lady  accordingly 
returned  to  town  by  the  next  up- 
train,  in  a  state  of  mind  on  her  pi^ 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. She  has  not  paid  the  visit 
into  Lincolnshire,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect she  ever  will.  Aunt  Tab  has 
never  asked  for  any  explanation  of 
how  I  came  to  be  so  opportunely  at 
hand  at  Peterborough,  but  most 
likely  she  learned  it  all  from  Mrs. 
Leeson,  with  whom  I  held  a  bois- 
terous conversation  immediately 
after  she  had  recovered  the  surprise 
of  my  aunt's  unexpected  return. 


^^^^^ 
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THE  SULTAN'S  CHOICE. 

[The  italicised  words,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Inst  stanza,  give  the  name  of  a  wuild-lumous 
norel.    This  will  be  given  in  next  Number.] 

I. 

ASWABTHY  bearded  Saltan  sought 
To  purchase  with  his  gold 
A  PerBian  slaye ;  nor  leau,  nor  &t. 
Tall,  short,  dark,  fiiir,  nor  old. 

n. 

But  just  perfection,  so  he  said. 

And  still  he  fault  would  find ; 
Bejecting  beauties  by  the  score. 

Not  one  quite  to  his  mind. 

m. 

At  last  a  knowing  dealer  brought 

Six  fair  Circassian  maids : 
The  first  His  Highness  swore  too  dar!c. 

Black  as  the  Queen  of  Spades ! 

IV. 

The  second  slave  had  curls  of  gold. 

And  ruby-tinted  cheeks ; 
But  oh,  so  thin !  the  Sultan  vowed 

She'd  £EU3ted  for  six  weeks! 

V. 

The  third  too  shbrt,  the  fourth  too  tall, 

The  fifth  wa9  passing  &ir ; 
But — '  growing  old,'  quoth  Mahommed, 

And  '  something  scant  of  hair  I'  * 

VI. 

The  wary  dealer  winked  his  eye, 

An  artful  trick  ho  knew ; 
And  thus  he  spoke  as  forth  he  brought 

The  sixth  slave  unto  view : 

vn. 

'  Great  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon !' 

(Here  turned  the  slave  about), 
'  I  rather  reckon  this  here  "  lot " 

Is  something  out-and-out' 

vm. 
The  Sultan's  choice  at  once  was  made. 

No  longer  in  a  fix— 
'  Bowstring  those  five  brown  hideous  ghouls. 

And  KEEP  THE  PEAliL  OF  VI.  V 

AsTLSY  H.  Baldwin. 
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A  LONG  -VACATION  SKETCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  LOFTY  juountain  growing  to  tbe  sky, 
Blue  slopes  uprising  heather-clad  between, 
A  bluer  lake  l^onoath,  on  whoso  smooth  breast 
A  little  boat — ^and  three  are  in  the  lx>at 

For  young  Adonis,  pride  of  Oxford  he, 
And  Arthur,  stanchest  of  Northumbria's  sons. 
And  he,  that  other,  whose  clean-carveu  front 
Is  claJ  with  raven  curls,  whose  early  soul 
Was  wed  to  rhyme  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill — 
Forgetful  of  the  supper  and  the  song. 
The  cheer  for  hospitable  comrade  gown'd, 
The  brimming  '  foamy  grape  of  Eastern  France,* 
And  all  the  swift  joys  of  the  flying  terms : 
Forgetful  of  the  gay  metropolis, 
The  airy  Park,  and  fashionablo  '  Row,' 
The  formal  dinner  or  the  brilliant  ball ; 
Or  that  whatever  in  their  own  sweet  home 
Brings  chiefest  comfort,  living  in  all  ease ; 
Forgetful  of  the  summer  of  the  south — 
Have  sought  a  spot  far  from  the  busy  hum 
To  thrid  th*  intricate  mazes  of  the  law, 
To  fotlior  thoughts  on  Virgil — all  unmeant, 
Or  read  the  tale  that  men  call  History, 
And  moot  at  last  the  dread  examiner. 

Not  theirs  all  day  to  float  upon  the  lake. 
Rowing  by  turns,  and  sailing  with  the  breeze. 
Or  snaring  to  their  death  the  finny  race ; 
One  happy  hour  of  golden  afternoon. 
One  Uttle  while  from  ey'ning  snatch'd  is  all ; 
For  work  they  must,  though  work  be  e'er  so  dull, 
To  pluck  a  little  honour  from  the  schools. 
To  win  a  little  envy  from  their  fellows — 
A  momentary  fame  while  fame  is  cheap — 
Ere,  lost  upon  the  broad  sea  of  the  world, 
Each  for  himself  must  struggle  on  toward  fiime. 

LZ. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


r^  OIN6  to  Baden  and  going  to  the 
vT  Bod  are  by  very  many  persons 
cxYDsiderod  Bynonymou&  Certainly  so- 
cietj  is  mixed  and  experiences  manifold, 
and  the  entire  place  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  pleasant  but  wrong.  The  world 
has  only  two  capitals,  it  nos  been  le- 
marked,  its  winter  capital  which  is  Paris, 
and  the  summer  capital  which  is  Baden. 
Yes,  I  think  she  has  some  pretensions  to 
that  often  disputed  tide, '  The  Queen  of 
iho  Watering  Places  ;*  and  even  when 
the  eamblii^f  element  is  eliminated  she 
will  he  no  discrowned  queen.  I  speak 
of  her  as  she  is  at  present,  without  dis- 
cussing eventualities.  I  like  in  Baden, 
that  centre  of  activity  and  that  circle  of 
repose,  the  life  of  the  watering-place 
and  the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest 
I  like  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  highest 
cultivation  and  artificiality  of  the  age, 
with  the  indigenous  habits,  manners, 
and  garb  of  the  primitive  people,  who 
retain  the  ways  and  modes  of  two 
hundred  years  am  I  like  those  ancient 
stories  of  the  Vehmgericht  and  the 
Virgin's  kiss,  and  the  modem  narratives 
of  daily  gossip  and  adventure.  Many  of 
my  readers,  I  am  sure,  are  numbered 
among  the  fifty  thousand  tourists  who 
Yisit  Baden  every  year,  and  if  sufficiently 
endowed  with  health  and  wealth  must 
have  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Among  the 
fifty  thousand  are  sovereigns  who  lay 
aside  their  crowns  and  cares,  and  wily 
statesmen  who  arrange  diplomatic  meet- 
ings ;  the  artist  who  intends  to  sketch, 
and  the  man  of  letters  who  meditates 
his  novel.  But  the  waiter  will  bring 
you  round  every  day  at  dinner  the  J^ods 
Slot  AnUliehe  Fremden  Liite,  where  you 
will  find  your  own  honoured  name  in 
print,  probably  with  disguised  spelling, 
and  those  of  your  contemporaries.  After 
yonr  arrival,  if  you  happen  to  possess  a 
well-regulated  mind,  or  rather  any  mind 
at  all,  you  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
yoor  impressions  in  an  orderly  manner. 
xou  will  like  to  know  something  of  tliis 
Grand  Duchy,  which  is  really  a  king- 
dom of  considerable  size  and  its  Zoehrin- 
gcn  line  of  princes  as  ancient  and  illus- 
triooa  as  any  of  their  compeers.  You 
will  surely  traverse  those  wide  domin- 
ions, northwards  os  far  as  .  romantic 
Heidelberg,  and  southwards  to  fiiir 
Constance.  But  you  will  not  do  this 
until  you  have  wandered  much  by  the 
shady  side  of  the  Oos,  once  the  slender 
boundary  against  France,  and  much  in 
the  region  of  the  Oosgan.  Then  you 
have  to  examine  the  Baden  lions,  unless 


you  are  a  man  of  original  frame  of  mind 
and  prefer  to  take'  it  all  for  gmntcd. 
There  are  positively  Baths  of  Gnracolla, 
but  these  resolve  themselves  into  an  un- 
important fragment  of  old  thermas  built 
by  the  Emperor.  There  is  the  Old  Castle 
and  the  New  Castle,  and  a  Devil's  Pul- 
pit, and  an  old  castle  of  Eberstein,  and 
a  new  castle  of  Eberstein,  and  churches 
and  chapels,  and  hills,  and  lakes,  and 
picturesque  ruins.  Tl  le  guide-books  wi  11 
give  you  a  catalogue  ra\9onn€  of  all 
this.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  des- 
pised in  tlierr  way — not  even  in  the 
g^ide-book  literature,  which  often  gives 
you  curious  authentic  details  to  be 
sought  in  vain  in  larger  works,  but  you 
will  always  be  falling  back  on  Baden  it- 
self, to  the  books  and  papers  at  Marx's 
and  the  numerous  resources  of  the  Con- 
versation House.  Generally  speaking, 
one  travels  from  Pftris  to  Baden  by  way 
of  Strasbourg.  At  Epcmay,  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  proper  tiling;,! 
called  for  champagne,  '  the  foaming 
grape  of  eastern  France,'  and  partook  of 
the  only  champagne,  or  mther  I  should 
say,  vile  gooseberry,  which  ever  cost  mo 
a  headache.  The  bridge  over  tlio  Khine 
is  soon  crossed,  and  then  everything  be- 
comes German.  I  sov  this  deliberately, 
in  opposition  to  the  French  writers,  who 
maintain  that  everything  continues 
French.  It  is,  however,  to  be  conceded 
tliat  French  is  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  place.  Baden-Baden,  according  to 
one  of  these  writers,  is  onlyaPr^Oatelan, 
of  which  the  Black  Forest  is  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne.  This  is  French  sententious- 
nesB,  you  understand,  one  of  those  short 
jerky  sentences  in  which  the  feuiUe- 
ionides  so  greatly  delight  It  alludes 
to  the  days  when  the  Pr6  Catelan  was 
something  better  than  a  child's  dancing- 
ground  on  Sundays  and  fete-days.  The 
{)ietures(iuo,  tlicy  complain,  is  all  uti- 
ized ;  each  savage  gorge  has  its  caf^ 
there  arc  fancy  bridges  over  the  preci- 
pices and  elegant  seats  in  finont  of  tlie 
cascades.  Now  all  this  is  pure  cockney- 
ism,  and  for  my  part  I  wonder  why  the 
cockne^ism  of  Paris,  as  it  is  more  fia- 

Srant,  is  not  also  more  celebmted  than 
10  cockne^ism  of  London.  I  imagine 
that  this  mgenious  writer  took  a  voi- 
ture  for  an  hour  to  go  into  the  forest, 
and  on  his  return  jotted  down  his  im- 
pressions after  the  fashion  of  the  cele- 
orated  Count  Smorltork.  Any  one  who 
lias  spent  any  time  in  the  forest  will 
contradict  this.  The  forest  is,  at  times, 
wild  and  savage  in  the  extreme.  AVhcnce 
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its  name  of  Black  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
certainly  some  of  its  deep  tarns  are 
black  enough,  and  almost  black  are  the 
very  dark  green  pines,  and  bo  black  is 
the  HaUenthal,  that  Marshal  Yillars 
drew  back  and  refused  to  enter  the 
gloomy  gorge.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Prince  of  Faustenbergrs  castle  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  Danube,  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest  and  emetges 
in  tlie  Black  Bea.  You  are  surprised  to 
see  the  tiny  rivulet  murmuring  over  its 

gsbbly  bed,  through  the  green  grass, 
ut  the  Blac^  Forest  is  a  wide  and 
scattered  territorv  with  some  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants,  with  pic- 
turesque villages  and  towns,  with  vari- 
ous vast  flat  plains  and  treeless  hills. 
Many  of  the  plains  were  formerly  dense 
forests  peoplea  by  hunters  and  miners, 
not  to  say  bandits.  Those  vast  rafts, 
which  form  the  most  picturesque  feature 
of  Rhine  navigation,  are  generally  the 
timber  of  the  Black  Forest  *  That's  a 
Dutchman  I'  is  the  common  exclamation 
of  the  native  when  he  sees  a  fine  tree. 
The  meaning  is  this :  the  piues  felled 
on  the  mountain  sides  lie  in  the  dedivity 
of  the  ravines,  till  the  torrents  ih>m  the 
meltiDg  mountain  snows  sweep  them 
into  the  neighbouring  river  which  trans- 
fers them  to  the  Bhine.  The  wood  in- 
tended for  ship-building  is  carried  down 
as  far  as  Dordrecht,  and  then  the  canny 
Dutch  keep  the  best  before  they  trans- 
fer the  remainder  to  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  The  story  of  the  *  many- 
fountaiucd  Ida  *  is  evermore  repeated  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest. 

*  Tbey  came,  they  cat  away  my  talletl  pinei.' 

You  will  probably  traverse  the  Black 
Forest  post,  with  Baden  postiUons. 
Very  picturesque  is  their  appearance  ; 
a  trumpet  slung  across  their  shoulders, 
with  which  they  stir  up  their  horses  to 
the  tune  of  old  mountain  airs,  a  bright 
vellow  waistcoat,  white  buck>i&n 
breeches,  and  jack-bootd.  Very  pictur- 
esque also  is  the  attire  of  the  JBaden 
peasants,  especially  on  the  Sunday, 
when  waistcoats  and  breeches  are  braided 
and  laced  all  over ;  the  long  coat  is  that 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
women's  long  tresses  of  hair  gathered 
up  into  a  black  ribbon,  hang  almost 
down  to  their  ankles.  You  oflen  meet 
the  peasants  carrying  at  their  waists 
little  bags  full  of  fine  straw,  and  as  ihey 
walk  plaiting  the  straw  hate,  which  are 
imported  into  various  countries.  The 
manufiEicture  of  cheap  wooden  docks  is 
also  a  very  common  source  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Forest.  These  are  everv- 
where  known,  and  form  a  considerable 
source  of  business  to  the  Badois.    For- 


merly the  li^uteur  kirekwuaer  was  made 
out  of  the  wild  cherries  of  the  country, 
but  I  imagine  that  this  has  ceased  to  bo 
a  specialty.  It  is  very  interesting, 
while  wandering  through  the  country, 
to  observe  the  frequent  crosses  set  up 
by  the  pious  mountaineers  in  the  forest 
path.  No  amount  of  I^testantism  can 
enable  me  to  see  any  objection  in  these. 
There  is  a  b^utifiil  passage  on  this 
subject  in  poor  Hawthorne's  Romance  of 
Monte  Boni,  that  most  faithful  transcript 
of  Borne  and  Italian  life.  'Whatever 
may  be  the  iniquities  of  the  Papal 
eystem,  it  was  a  wise  and  lovely  sen- 
timent that  set  up  the  frequent 
shrine  and  cross  along  the  roadsido. 
No  wayfarer,  bent  on  whatever  worldly 
errand,  can  &il  to  be  reminded  at  every 
mile  or  two,  that  this  is  not  the  business 
which  most  concerns  him.  The  pleasure- 
seeker  is  silently  admonished  to  look 
heavenward  for  a  joy  infinitely  greater 
than  he  now  possesses.  The  wretch  in 
temptation  beholds  the  cross,  and  is 
warned  that,  if  he  yidd,  the  Saviour's 
agony  for  his  sake  will  have  been 
endiued  in  vain.  The  stubborn  crimi- 
nal, whose  heart  has  long  been  like  a 
stone,  feels  it  throb  anew  with  dread 
and  hope ;  and  our  poor  Donatello,  as  ho 
went  Imeeliog  from  shrine  to  cross  and 
from  cross  to  shrine,  doubtless  foimd  an 
efficacy  in  these  symbols  that  helped 
him  towards  a  higher  penitence.* 

But  let  us  copy  the  programme  for 
the  month  of  July,  of  this  year  of  grace, 
1864,  commencing  this  very  day,  July 
the  12th. 

Le  la.  Musique  militaire  k  la  prome- 
nade et  grand  concert  k  la  chapelle  de 
Manheim. 

Le  13.  Musique  d'orchestre  et  bal. 

Le  14.  Bepresentation  du  D^serteiar 
et  de  De  par  le  Boi. 

Le  16.  Musique  d'orchestre. 

Le  1 7.  Musique  militaire  k  3  heuros, 
solistes  le  soir. 

Le  18.  Hepr^entation  de  Biohard 
G<eur-de-Lion,  et  de  De  par  le  Boi. 

Le  19.  Musique  militaire  et  bah 

Le  ao.  Musique  d'orchestre. 

Le  ai.  Musique  Prussienne  et  bal. 

Le  aa.  Musique  militaire  :  represen- 
tation des  Noces  de  Jeannette,  des  Fktpii- 
lotes  de  M.  Benoit,  et  de  La  Fleur  de 
Lotus. 

Le  33.  Musique  d'orchestre. 

Le  a4.  Musique  militaire  de  Grena- 
diers. 

Le  a5.  Bepr&entation  de  Zampa,  et 
de  Volage  et  Jaloux. 

Le  a6  et  a8.  Musique  militaire  et 
bal. 

Le  39.  Bepresentation  de  Zampa.  et 
de  Volage  et  Jaloux. 
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Le  31.  Husiqne  militaire  k  j  heures, 
Bolistes  le  eoir. 

Tliifl  programme  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  nature  of  such  pro- 
grammes. Tlio  great  balls  of  the  season 
were,  isome  time  since,  fixed  for  the  i6th 
and  30th  of  Angust,  the  races  for  the 
ist,  3rd,  and  5  th  of  September,  and  the 
steeple-chase  for  the  7th  of  September. 
1  think  this  will  give  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  nature  of  the  public 
amusements. 

The  weather  was  so  capricious  this 
season  that  the  Baden  belles  were  long 
in  settling  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold, 
whether  summer  or  autimin.  The 
pretty  summer  dresses  of  material 
from  Mexico  and  Chambery  excited 
quite  a  furore  on  the  liclitensal  pro- 
tnenades,  when  the  month  of  July  at  last 
settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  wonder  is,  where  all  the  visitors 
can  be  stowed  awuy.  The  explanation 
is  thiit  at  Baden  innkceping  is  the 
principal  industrial  pursuit,  and  the 
natives,  who  amply  ei^oy  themselves  out 
of  the  season  in  their  ample  rooms*  set 
into  the  queerest  little  places  during  Sie 
season,  in  the  garret  or  down  in  the  cel- 
lar, giving  up  to  strangers  the  cherished 
parlour  and  the  most  sacred  chambers. 
1  am  told  that  all  tliis  is  looked  upon 
quite  in  the  light  of  a  liberal  profession, 
and  that  graduates  of  Tubmgcn  and 
Heidelberg  wiU  in  the  winter  adopt  the 
llack  coat  and  white  tie  of  the  waiter. 
But  the  very  centre  of  all  Baden  life  is 
the  beautiful  little  vlUa  that  belongs  to 
the  great  M.  Benazet  himself.  It  is 
ffltuated  a  few  steps  &om  the  Park  and 
Conversation  House,  on  a  weU-timbered 
eminence  commanding  a  bird's  view  of 
the  whole  town,  and  of  the  surrounduig 
hills.  Certainly  both  the  Benazeti^ 
pere  and  fils,  have  shown  a  wonderful 
amount  of  taste  and  energy  in  all  they 
have  done.  1  have  pleasure  in  admit- 
ting this  at  the  outset,  as  it  is  not  the 
general  intention  of  this  article  to  speak 
&vourably  of  these  gentry.  Some  of 
the  noble  apartments  which  they  have 
built  and  adorned,  might  vie  with  those 
of  St.  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries.  Tlioy 
have,  I  believe,  always  shown  an  hospi- 
tality to  men  of  arts  and  letters,  which 
shows  taste  and  discernment.  Their 
opera-house  Is  very  noble,  and  has  wit- 
nessed its  operatic  triumphs.  Gounod 
produced  for  it  an  unedited  opera,  in 
which  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  was  to 
he  ffrima  dcnna.  A  telegraphic  oorre- 
spondenoo  has  been  published  between 
M.  Benazet  and  Signer  Tamberlik.  It 
is  rarely  that  an  Englishman  writes  so 
much  politeness  at  a  telegraph  or  rail- 
way station  : 


•  M.  Benazet  to  M.  Tamberlik.— You 
are  the  prince  of  tenors.  Baden  wants 
you  for  a  concert  on  the  20th  of  August. 
The  terms  are  left  in  blank,  you  shall 
fill  them  up.' 

'  M.  Tamberlik  to  M.  Benazet— I  am 
not  the  prince  of  tenors,  which  does  not 
prevent  you  from  being  a  true  MaHM)nas. 
The  pleasure  and  honour  of  singing  in 
your  regal  saloon  would  be  reward 
enough.  Other  engagements  deprive 
me  of  that  honour :  pity  me.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  touch 
of  insincerity  in  M.  Tamberlik's  de- 
spatch. I  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
curious  superstition  that  one  need  not 
])ay  to  go  to  the  dramatic  or  operatic 
performances,  but  that  M.  Benazet  is 
sure  to  send  invitations.  M.  Benazet 
may  have  a  liberal  free  list,  but  as  a 
rule,  one  pays,  and  rather  highly. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  that  fcrtUe  genius, 
has  his  strain  respecting  Baden : 

'  Ijuk  diunes  de  TuiM  Mretit  par  U  gaicite 
Que  Tair  de  Bade  e«t  noble  et  parfaltemcnt  laln. 
Comme  on  va  chez  Uerbault  faire  on  pen  de 

toilette, 
On  fait  de  la  sant^  ttrbaa;  c'cet  one  empletto : 
Dee  roees  au  Tbaiee  et  de  la  oeige  au  aeln, 
Oe  qui  n'est  dtf fendn  par  aucun  medecln.* 

A  man  onoe  wrote  a  will  in  which  ho 
expressed  his  wish  in  reference  to  his 
interment :  *  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  of  Baden,  to  find  the 
repose  of  death  on  that  spot  where  in 
my  lifetime  I  tast^  calm  and  forgot 
my  evils.'  And  assuredly  to  a  man  of 
lotus-eating  disposition,  Baden  will  pro- 
sent  many  attractions  if  he  can  oon(|uer 
the  prevalent  temptation  to  gaming. 
It  is  a  very  happy  plaoe  for  a  mere 
holiday  existence.  To  get  up  when  you 
like,  or  not  get  up ;  take  your  coffee  and 
write  your  letters,  and  skim  through 
your  books,  and  receive  an  inti- 
mate visitor  or  two  en  dAhabiUe;  or 
if  you  wish  to  carry  idlene&<t  to  the 
height  of  idleness,  don*t  read,  don't 
write,  don't  receive,  but  fold  your  hands 
and  sit  in  vacant  quiescent  calm— and 
even  this  for  a  change  is  very  delight- 
All  now  and  then.  Nobody  goes  out  in 
tlie  morning.  It  rather  appears  the 
proper  thing  to  stay  at  home.  If  you 
choose  to  go  out,  you  may  encounter  a 
solitary  polcstrian  now  and  then  in  the 
woods,  and  of  course  there  are  always 
three  or  four  rooms  pretty  fall  of  gam- 
blers in  M.  Benazet*8  interiora  lod.  The 
afternoon  is  the  grand  time  for  the  pro- 
menade. And  what  a  wonderful  pro- 
menade tliat  is— as  wondorfUl,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  Prado,  Hyde  Park,  or 
Avenue  de  Tlmpdratrioe.  Wliat  a 
wondcrfiil  display  of  De  Mussefs  'des 
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roses  an  visago  ct  de  la  neige  au  sein/ 
although  I  fear  that  Ixjtli  the  wliitc  an<l 
red  are  materially  indebted  to  artificial 
aid.  Hiul  I  a  peacock's  pen,  had  I  the 
envied  power  of  the  editor  of  *  Ijo  Fol- 
let,'  I  should  like  to  descrilx)  that  sum- 
mer sea  of  gauze,  those  toilets  of  East- 
ern splendour  and  oftentimes  of  stsirtling 
originality,  such  as  worn  by  the  tliimsels 
wlio  atteuded  Lalla  R<^)kli  in  the  Valley 
of  Oashnierc,  those  twinkling  points  of 
light,  illumination  of  all  gems,  whi(!h 
make  the  Lichtensal  promi-nade  such  a 
wondrous  display  of  jewellery,  the  mob 
of  kings  and  princes,  who  have  all  the 
happiness  and  none  of  the  troubles  of  an 
incognito. 

Amid  the  gorgeous  company  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  look,  1 
must  confess  it,  a  little  seedy.  The  fact 
is  that  they  form  a  minority,  sometimes 
quite  an  insignificant  minority,at  Baden. 
And  as  a  (juiet  man,  a  man  who  never 
stakes  a  napoleon  on  the  cards  or  the 
marble  ball,  I  certainly  feel  a  sense  of 
treasure-trove  in  coolly  taking  possession 
of  all  the  good  things  that  here  invite 
my  acceptiwicc,  A  friend  of  mine  who 
hates  humbug,  probably  because  ho 
possesses  neitlier  the  pretence  or  the 
rc»ility  of  virtue,  denounces  my  humbug 
i  n  partaking  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
system  of  which  I  disapprove.  *You 
have  boon  walking  in  Bcnazet's  grounds, 
and  listening  to  his  music,  and  loung- 
ing on  his  sofsis,  and  reading  his  "  Galig- 
uani,"  and  yet  you  attack  tliis  Benazet, 
and  as  you  are  one  of  those  fellows  who 
can't  go  quietly  about  theses  watering- 
places  or  anywhere  else  but  must  always 
be  using  i)cn  and  ink,  you  will  probably 
print  yoiu"  revilings.*  Now  this  is  a 
sort  of  argument  which  the  fast  men 
often  bring  against  the  quiet  men,  but 
which  contains  a  fallacy  which  is  easily 
exposed.  There  are  a  great  many  mat- 
ters in  which  a  man  tisks  no  questions 
for  conscience  sake.  But  one  might 
put  and  ask  questions  here.  If  I  liad 
requested  M.  Benazet  to  be  so  good  aa 
to  take  all  this  trouble  for  me,  the  case 
would  bo  very  different.  I  sliould  cer- 
tainly make  no  request.  I  accept  a  chair 
and  a  new8{)apcr  from  Benazet,  without 
thinking  of  his  gambling  apparatus,  just 
as  I  should  take  a  pair  of  boots  from  my 
shoemaker  without  inquiring  whether 
he  was  happy  in  his  conjugal  relations, 
or  take  a  ride  in  a  voiture  without  in- 
terrogating the  voituricr  about  Benan. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  really 
paid  for  my  seat  and  paper.  Who  helped 
to  swell  the  sum  total  of  my  bill  at  the 
Victoria  ?  It  adds  every  day  some  franca 
to  what  I  give  the  landlord,  and  some 
sous  to  what  I  give  the  waiter.  I  wholly 


deny  my  sense  of  obligation.  I  retain 
my  animos<ity  to  this  IKnazcL  I  will 
take  out  my  note -book  and  jM^ncil  soiao- 
thing  against  him,  even  if  I  re^t 
my  jMiper  on  his  table  and  write  it 
underneath  his  roof. 

In  fact  all  tliis  profuse  magnificen<x; 
is  derived  from  the  profits  of  tlie  baiib>, 
and,  as  a  speculation,  iinds  itself  well 
repaid.  At  all  tlie  gaming-places  it  is 
the  looses  of  the  small  players  that  make 
the  profits  of  the  bank.     A  Gaircia  who 

f)lays  largely  has  been  known  to  win  his 
umdred  tlioiuand  ix)unds ;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coiu'se,  to  use  an  expn^ssiou  of 
.Tuvenars,  those  who  have  nothing  losC 
t.iiit  nothing. 

The  gambling  is  always  scrupulously 
fair,  but  the  gambhng  company  makes 
its  profit  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  If  you 
like  to  be  a  shareholder  you  may  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  some  shares.  They 
are  always  at  an  enormous  premium. 
These  gambling  ogres  slay  men  and 
pick  their  bones  and  crunch  them. 
Baden-Baden  with  all  its  exterior  splen- 
dour and  surrounding  loveliness,  may 
well  be  called  a  hell — it  is  indeed  a  hell. 
But  now  the  government  of  Baden  has 
resolved  to  do  away  with  this  plague- 
spot  The  gambling  is  to  be  put  duwu. 
Benazet  has  had  notice  to  quit,  Bcnazut 
is  going  to  Monaco.  This  is  to  be  the 
great  revolution.  Voila  tout !  The  pity 
ia,  however,  that  for  all  this  Bemizet 
takes  no  steps  about  moving.  I  bolicvo 
the  reason  is,  tliat  his  notice  has  been 
indefinitely  prolonged  in  order  to  give 
him  time  for  winding  up  so  enormous 
an  affair. 

He  came  to  Baden-Baden.this  Benazet, 
after  Louis  Philippe  had  abolished  the 
gambling-houses  in  Paris.  It  is  high 
time  they  should  have  been  abolished. 
There  are  fearful  stories  of  those  old 
Parisian  gambling  days,  such  as  though 
covered  have  certainly  not  altogether 
ceased  to  exist.  A  friend  of  mine  lias 
been  telling  me  of  one  dark  night  s  work, 
in  which  a  vast  sum  w?is  kx^t  and  won, 
and  next  morning  there  were  about  ten 
bodies  in  tlie  Morgue.  The  gamblers 
withdrew  to  Germany.  Homburgh  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  hoad-quartera,  but 
Baden-Baden  has  always  attracted  the 
greatest  number  of  English  people.  The 
roulette-table,  and  trerUe  ct  quarante,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  became  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  popular  games.  Eveiylxxly 
hopes  that  tne  revolving  wheel  will  sec 
thejingUng  marble  in  the  lucky  spot 
From  morning  till  night,  year  after  year, 
that  incessant  marble  has  been  keeping 
up  its  ominous  rattle.  At  first  the  small 
governments  of  Germany  welcomed 
their  new  visitanfcj.    The  apparent  ad- 
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Tantoges  they  offered  were  considerable. 
A  vast  space  of  land  was  laid  out  in 
groves  and  gardens.  A  vast  impetus  was 
given  to  all  local  business,  a  large  an- 
nual sum,  a  considerable  constituent  of 
his  revenue,  was  paid  to  the  reigning 
prince.  Another  large  sum  was  annually 
given  to  the  charities  and  municipal  ol>- 
jects  of  the  town.  But  as  time  has 
by,  the   German   governments 
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Fiave  perceived  that  all  this  has  not 
been  obtained  without  heavy  counter- 
balancing disadvantages.  They  have 
begun  to  perceive  how  little  creditable  is 
any  revenue  drawn  from  such  a  perni- 
cious source.  It  has  become  clear  that 
in  each  case  a  most  demoralising  effect 
has  been  exercised  upon  town  and 
neighbourhood.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  verv  atmosphere  of  a  gaming- 
honse,  and  the  sight  of  piles  of  gold  to 
be  acquired  by  chance  and  the  turn  of  a 
wheeC  and  not  by  honest  labour,  is  de- 
moralizing. Moreover,  it  is  found  that 
just  as  the  blackguards  and  blacklegs 
increase,  so  does  the  best  company  of 
the  watering-places  &11  off.  But  now  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  Diet  that  throuo^hout 
Germany  the  gambling-places  would 
cTCOse.  The  governments  of  Baden  and 
Nassau  have  taken  final  measures.  It  is 
feared  at  Homburgh  that  when  the  aged 
Ijondgrave  dies  and  the  Duke  of  Darm- 
stndt  comes  in  for  his  inlieritance  he 
will  put  down  the  gambling  by  force. 
The  msigniflcant  establishment  in  tlie 
Electorate  of  Gasael  will  then  soon  follow. 
Due  notice,  it  has  been  said,  has  been 
given  to  Benazet  and  Go. 

The  Baden  government,  unlike  any 
mere  petty  principality,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  tue  gambling  establishment, 
fuid  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  feeling  of 
insecuritv  respecting  their  tenure  that 
the  gambling  establishment  is  open  to 
strictures  which  perhaps  hardly  apply 
to  others  of  the  class.  * Bradshaws 
Continental  Guide ' — a  publication,  let 
me  say  in  passing,  which  on  one  summer 
tour  put  me  to  great  inconvenience  by 
the  considerable  inaccuracy  of  its  infor- 
mation, and  which  should  always  be 
superseded  by  the  local  guides — *  Brad- 
shaw*  quotes  a  passage  to  the  effect 
that  this  establishment,  'according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  are  knowing 
in  such  matters,  is  so  regulated  as  to  give 
the  bank  more  chances  in  its  favour,  and, 
of  course,  against  the  playing  public, 
than  is  customary  at  more  libeial  es- 
toblislmiente  elsewhere.*  Another  writer 
ollegea  against  them  the  systematic  vio- 
lation of  at  least  two  fundamental  rules. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  player  should  in 
every  case  deposit  his  stakes  in  money 
down.    This  is  a  wholesome  rule,  inaa- 


mucli  as  it  does  interpose  some  kmd  of 
check  upon  reckless  gambling.  But  the 
evil  of  tne  credit  system  is  aaded  to  the 
evil  of  the  gambling  system.  The  crou- 
piers when  they  know  themselves  to  be 
quite  secure,  in  obedience  to  a  nod  or 
more  explicit  request,  will  advance  ne- 
cessary funds  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Again  it  is  stated  tiiatallthe  unclaimed 
winnings  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
No  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  this 
rule.  The  croupiers,  perl^ps,  a  little 
abstractedly,  will  roko  up  the  leavings, 
which  thus  go  to  swell  the  bloated 
profits  of  the  bank. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  anv  melo- 
dramatic stories  of  the  evils  of  the  gam- 
bling system,  with  which  the  public  has 
always  been  shocked.  Indeed  such  melo- 
dramas, probably  occur  rarely  and  are 
then  hushed  up  carefdlly.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  one  cannot  stand  by  Uio 
table  for  an  hour  without  witnessing 
something  saddening  and  disgusting.  It 
is  not  agreeable,  for  instance,  to  witness 
that  cold  perspiration  of  anxiety  which 
is  breaking  out  upon  so  many  villanous 
brows.  Again,  how  often  the  hand  is 
thrust  into  the  hair,  the  action  done  in 
quiet,  gentlemanly  fashion ;  but  the  hair 
is  ruthlessly  torn  under  the  influence  of 
terror  and  disappointment  So,  if  a 
gentleman  handsomelv  arrayed  with 
wateh  and  chain  ana  rings,  suddenly 
disappears  after  losing,  and  then  makes 
his  appearance  again  to  resume  his  play, 
minus  the  decorative  portion  of  his 
attire,  the  unsoothing  suspicion  is  created 
that  in  the  interim  he  has  been  paying 
a  visit  to  an  avuncular  relation.  1 
travelled  to  Baden  once  in  the  company 
of  a  young  pair,  a  sweet  pretty  ^rf  and 
her  husband  on  their  bridal  tnp.  Ho 
looked  perfectly  happy  and  contented, 
but  I  saw  him  day  after  day  in  the 
saloon,  neglecting  his  bride  for  play,  and 
his  looks  rapidly  assuming  an  expression 
very  much  the  reverse  of  the  former 
one.  It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses 
the  strength  of  mind  enjoyed  by  mv 
friend  Tompkins.  Tompkins,  be  it  saio, 
is  a  man  of  very  rigid  views,  both  morally 
and  ecclesiasticaUy :  he  has  a  natural 
taste  for  denunciation,  which  he  has  care- 
fully improved,  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  Baden  system  was  certainly  very 
fine.  But  it  was  the  nature  uf  the  beast 
to  have  a  covetous  little  soul,  and  those 
volleys  of  spinning  gold  and  silver  coin 
fiurlv  fascinated  lum.  At  least  it  would 
not  DC  wrong  just  to  try  once,  only  once ; 
he  would  never  do  it  again,  and  he 
oould  afterwards  repent  this  wicked  sin- 
fiilness.  A  sinp^Ie  napoleon,  if  lost, 
would  not  ruin  hun,  ana  if  he  won,  ho 
would  take  the  good  gifts  of  the  fittes, 
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and  aak  no  qnesiionB.  With  a  paipi- 
tatrnfi"  heart  a  napoleon  waa  deposited, 
and  uien  came  the  whirr,  and  then  the 
croupier  presented  three  napoleons  to 
the  inexpressiblT  gratified  Tompkins. 
With  a  grateful  heart  Tompkins  re- 
ceived them  and  exultiogly  walked 
away,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  he  has 
never  again  gambled. 

But  among  my  Baden-Baden  remi- 
niscences  one    recollection   especially 
rises  before  me.    You  remember,  per- 
haps, that  beautiful  villa  on  the  nght 
hand,   almost    opposite    the   Victoria 
Hotel,  just  before  you  enter  the  grounds 
of  tiie  Ku]>Saal.  You  must  have  stopped 
to  admire  that  charming  garden  with 
its  stately  vases  of  flowers.    That  was 
the  abode  of  a  nobleman,  well  known  at 
the   courts   of   the   Continent— better 
Imown  there,  perhaps,  than  at  his  own, 
— the  late  Duke  ot  Hamilton.    I  well 
remember,  one   beautiful    midsummer 
evening,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
hardly  a  year  before  his  death,  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  that  most 
princely  and  kind-hearted  man.    It  so 
happens  that  I  knew  something  of  him, 
although  he  was  one  of  our  greatest 
dukes,  and  the  present  writer  is  alto- 
gether a  different  kind  of  person.  Amid 
the   mob  of  princes   he   moved  pre- 
eminent,  conspicuous  for  that    noble 
countenance    which    the    sculptors  of 
Rome   regarded   as  the  perfection  of 
manly  beauty.    He  had  married  into 
the  reigning  house  of  this  country,  the 
Princess  Marie  of  Baden,  a  lady  who 
in  girlhood  was  the  greatest  ornament 
of  her  court;  for  sense,  liveliness  and 
wit ;  a  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  tlie 
French.     He  and  his  wife,  by  imperial 
ordinance,  were  received  on  the  footing 
of  royalty  in  Paris.    These  foreign  con- 
nections in  great  measure  drew  him 
away  {h>m  his  own  court  and  country 
which  he  was  so  eminently  calculated 
to  adorn.    He  generally  spent  only  a 
month  of  the  year  in  Scotland,  where 
he  had  verv  extensive  estates  around 
his  ancestral  seats  of  Hamilton  Palace 
and   Brodidc   Castle.     His    liberality 
made  him  beloved  by  his  tenantry,  who 
are  raising  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
But  the  liberality  of  the   duke  was 
everywhere  known.     Although  he  was 
not  a  Bomon  Catholic— although  strong 
influences  were  in  vain  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  which  might  induce  him  to 
change  his  religion — he  is  understood 
to  have  g^atly  assisted  the  Pope  from 
hjs  private  resources  at  a  time  when 
pecuniary   aid  was  acceptable.     The 
unrivalled  pedigree  of  the  duke  placed 
him  almost  in  the  position  of  royalty. 
It  was  well  known  that  at  one  penod  of 


our  history  his  line  might  have  founded 
a  dynasty  in  England ,-  and  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  a  matter 
offlrm  expectation  that  the  wished-for 
onion  would  not  be  aooomplished,  and 
in  that  case  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
would  assume  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
The  student  of  history  will  remember 
how  Scotland  then  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war.  Wlien  the  Baden 
alliance  was  made,  it  was  fully  under- 
stood that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
as  much  on  a  footine  of  royalty  as  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  On  a  certain 
day,  in  the  season  of  last  summer,  the 
duke,  with  his  son,  were  at  a  splendid 
party  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
on  the  morning  of  which  me  party  given 
by  the  duchess  had  broken  up,  his  grace 
arrived  at  Paris.  It  was,  I  oelieve,  his 
intention  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Baden- 
Baden,  where  the  other  members  of  his 
&mily  were  then  staying  at  his  villa. 
Formerly  he  had  had  a  mansion  in 
Paris,  but  now  his  head-ouarters  were 
generally  at  the  H6tel  Bristol.  The 
evening  of  his  arrival  the  duke  was  at 
the  opera ;  and  after  the  opera,  in  the 
company  of  a  well-known  ci-dewmi 
member  of  our  Paris  Embassy,  he  went 
to  the  Jbmous  supper  place,  the  Maiton 
Dorie,  on  the  Boulevards.  The  early 
dawn  of  the  summer  day  was  breaking 
as  he  prepared  to  go  homeward.  He 
had  to  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps. 
Of  the  hurried  events  that  followed 
there  are  different  versions,  as  is  always 
the  case  .respecting  events  of  sreat  im- 
portance and  great  rapidity ;  out  I  be- 
lieve that  the  facts  are  substantially 
these.  A  servant  wished  to  assist  the 
duke  with  his  overcoat,  and  the  duke 
declining  his  assistance,  stepped  back 
somewhat  hastily.  In  so  doing  ho 
missed  his  footing,  and  was  precipitated 
down  the  stairs.  He  was  taken  up  in- 
sensible, and  carried  to  his  hotel.  Medi- 
cal aid  soon  arrived,  and  a  French  course 
oftreatment  was  adopted.  It  waa  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  from  the  first  there 
was  no  hope.  His  family  were  sum- 
moned to  his  bedside.  To  the  same 
melancholy  spot  came  the  most  illus- 
trious lady  in  France.  The  Emperor 
was  at  Vichy,  but  the  Empress  being  at 
St.  Cloud,  soon  arrived. 

I  am  violating  no  oonfldenoe  when 
I  mention,  what  was  well  known 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  how  courteous  and 
kind  was  the  Empress  in  her  atten- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  herself  adminis- 
tering the  prescribed  medicaments, 
and  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  bedside. 
Only  some  wandering  gleams  of  reason 
revisited  the  sufferer,  m  which  ho  re* 
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the  Dnoheis  and  EmpreM. 
His  body  was  oondueted  from  Tuia  to 
Cherbourg,  and  thenoe  to  Scotland,  by 
the  Emprefls's  oommandfl,  with  almost 
royal  honoois.  He  will  be  remembeied 
by  many  tsa  and  wide;  not  the  least 
here  in  Baden.  The  season  presented 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  evening 
music  parties  which  from  time  to  time 
he  gave.  De  moriuU  nU  win  bonum. 
How  good  a  motto  is  that  for  all  of  us  1 
And  indeed  it  was  very  diffioolt  to  be- 
lieve anything  but  good  of  tiie  duke. 
That  kindliness,  which  was  not  only 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  politeness, 
but  expressed  the  very  soul  of  generosity 
aod  oourtesy,  and  kind  feeling, 

For  mannera  are  the  fruit  of  noble  minds, 

was  ever  shown  by  the  duke,  so  as  to 
embody  the  best  notion  of  the  practical 
chivalry  of  the  age.  This  peculiar 
^lace  was  not  only  exhibiteil  in 
€30urtly  scenes,  to  win  the  admiration  of 
leis  polished  men,  but  was  manifested  in 
deeds  of  real  kindness  and  goodness, 
00  privately  and  imostentatiously  per- 
formed that  there  would  be  no  applause 
save  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience. 
Blany  of  his  race  have  left  historical 
names,  but  perhaps  not  many  have  so 
engraved  their  recollection  on  friendly 
or  grateiVil  hearts. 

One  beauty  of  this  lazy  Baden-Baden 
lifi9  is  that  one  reads  a  variety  of  books 
which  at  any  other  time  one  would  not 
think  of  reading.  How,  in  some  old 
cxHmtry-house,  where  the  library  has 
not  kept  oace  with  modem  litemture,  is 
not  one  glad  to  seize  upon  the  '  Annual 
Register,'  or  devour  eagerly  even  the 
largest  of  Richardson's  novels?  Now 
here  is  an  odd  volume  of  the  *  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondea*  Wiiat  an  admuable 
review  that  is,  by-the-by,  though  per- 
haps lather  degenerating  in  tone  just 
now;  how  generous — sometimes  now 
extravagantly  generous,  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  England.  I  wonder  some  pub- 
lisher does  not  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  mixed  review  or  magazine 
every  fortnight,  on  the  model  of  the 
*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  other 
French  publications  of  the  quitizaine. 
Any  enlightened  publisher  is  welcome 
to  this  hint ;  perhaps  my  own  will  turn 
it  over  in  his  mind.  But  I  have  been 
immensely  amused  and  interested  by 
reading  some  French  translations  of 
Tennyson,  in  one  of  the  numbers ;  and 
by  this  statement  I  would  not  wish  to 
reflect  at  all  severely  on  translations 
characterised  with  much  taste  and  great 
knowledge  of  our  language.    I  open  on 


the  first  line  of  *Aiiy,  fairy  Lilian.' 
*  Oh !  pleure,  je  fen  supplie,  Lilian 
folatre^  Lilian  de  mai.  La  gaiety  sans 
^lipse  est  pour  moi  une  fatigue.*  But 
here  are  two  stsnzas  of  Lady  Olara  Yere 
de  Vers  :— 

*  Lady  Oarn  Vcre  de  Vera,  voos  r(vcUlei 
en  mol  d*£trange8  lonveQln;  Toa  tiUeuls  toaffua 
n'ont  paa  fieurl  trola  fois  depuli  qae  J'ai  va 
mort  le  Jeune  ^Laareoce.  Oh !  qne  voa  yens 
Bont  douz  et  que  voag  paries  blen  k  voU  baaae  I 
Voos  8tes  nos  doate  une  plpereiae  mervetUeuae. 
Maia  U  avait  alors  k  wn  00a  quelqae  cfaoee  que 
▼ona  n'euides  pas  tu  de  bon  coeur. 

•  Lady  Clara  Vcre  de  Vere,  quand  il  arriva 
ainal  sona  les  yeuK  de  aa  mi^re— oelle-ci  sentit 
fremir  tea  entralllea ;  elle  eut  oantre  voua  oertaina 
6lana  de  v^rito  aoudaine.  Pour  ne  rien  celer 
j'entendls  alon  une  amhre  parole— qui,  lip^t^, 
bleaicrait  voa  orellles ;  et  lea  manfbres  n'avaient 
paa  oette  inexorable  •6T6niii  qui  (|UUngue  la 
race  dea  de  Vere.' 

But  *  arise  and  let  us  wander  forth.' 
Fling  down  the  book  and  get  into  the 
air  and  sunshine.  It  is  venr  sultry,  and 
looks  like  rain.  I  hope  I  shall  gain  the 
Conversation  House  before  one  of  those 
sudden  Baden  showers  'comes  down. 
There  I  shall  be  protected  both  fVom 
heat  and  rain.  But  who  is  this  ?  It  is 
Pipkins!  What  aileth  thee,  O  Pipkins? 
Wherefore  are  thy  intelligent  features 
overspread  with  an  expression  of  grief 
and  annoyance  ?  Reveal  to  me  the  story 
of  tliy  joys  and  sorrows.  Oan  I  lend  thee 
a  ten-pound  note?  No,  mv  Pipkins,  I 
cannot,  for  otherwise  enough  would  not 
remain  to  waft  me  over  to  Albion's  isle. 
'*Dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  alter 
voyage  " — tliou  rememberest  the  quota- 
tion, for  didst  thou  not,  like  a  prince, 
squander  regretted  guineas  at  the  Strat- 
ford Tercentenary — ^my  voyage  is  well- 
nigh  done,  and  very  few  and  very  dry 
are  n\j  biscuits.  But  if  the  humbler 
fiver  will  aid  and  comfort  you,  give  me 
the  I.  O.  U.  and  it  is  thino.  Oh,  un- 
happy boy,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
what  tale  is  this  that  tltou  dost  tell  me  ? 
Not  garotters,  and  not  ticketcof-Ieave 
men,  but  Mr.  Leech's  young  ladies  with 
their  pretty  hats,  are  tlie  dangerous 
classes!  And  Cousin  Kate — oh  that 
dangerous  cousinship ! — hns  tried  the 
roulette-table  and  has  lost,  and  has 
asked  thee  to  lend ;  and  alas  I  thou  hast 
lost  too,  and  hast  not  the  wherewithal. 
What  shocking  tale  is  this?  Has  Kate 
no  mamma,  no  chaperone,  no  friend? 
She  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  you 
say,  and  you  have  had  a  little  borrowing 
before,  and  she  has  lots  of  money,  and 
one  day  you  hope  to  enthrone  her  in 
the  Pipkmian  halls.  Even  so;  but  if 
Lui  et  Elle  thus  burn  the  canrlle  at  botli 
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ends,  very  speedily  will  tUo  candle, 
however  long  and  thick,  bo  bunied  out. 
Thy  Kate  is  but  a  silly  pjooao ;  and,  to 
quoto  thy  own  jargon,  will  conie  to  much 
grief.  Ijct  her  go  to  the  kindly  spcc- 
tiicled  old  lady,  the  aunt  and  guardian, 
whom  she  must  have  dcceivetl  mtiior 
wickedly  and  cruelly,  before  alio  r^)nld 
lose  all  this  money  at  a  gaming-table, 
and  Ixiwail  her  errors,  and  try  to  1x5  a 
better  girl  for  the  future.  My  IMpkins, 
with  whom  I  have  so  often  climb(,*d  the 
heights  of  Shotiwer,  and  Ijojit*^!  down  to 
Nuneliam,  and  i)artiiki*n  of  tin;  social 
meal  at  the  *  Mitre,'  and  passed  so  many 
morning  and  evcumg  hours  in  neigh- 
boiu-ing  rooms  in  the  old  quad,  tjiko 
counsel  of  thy  friend.  Lt-t  not  tliis  free 
and  happy  life  here  leave  a  sting,  the 
comedy  become  tragic,  thy  Batlen  holi- 
day be  a  mistake.  Speak  gently  to  thy 
Kate,  or  rather  scold  her;  and  above 
all  things  set  her  a  better  example,  and 
tell  her  to  avoid  that  old  and  vulgar 
iniquity  of  gambling.  So  shall  she  lio 
a  jKjnitent  and  reformed  and  gentle 
Kate,  yea  the  Shrew^  Tamed,  and  will 
hereafter  wisely  bring  up  her  own 
daughters;  but  if  not,  if  slie  remain 
fast  to  her  fastness,  leave  her,  O  my 
friend  :  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  jilt  her,  or  she  will  jilt  you.  There 
an^  as  go^nl  Kates  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it. 

These  desultory  notes  will  perhaps 
give  some  notion  of  the  desultory 
Baden  life.  The  *  social  *  notices  might 
be  continued  indefinitely.  Something 
might  be  said  of  the  noble-looking 
mih'taire  close  at  hand,  who  hjis  received 
a  delicate  hint  that  the  Baden  watera 
are  not  the  best  for  his  complaint,  and 
who,  if  he  does  not  take  the  hint,  will 
to-morrow  lie  politely  transferred  to  the 
frontiers.  I  might  also  commence  a 
thrilling  *  Romance  of  the  Black  Forest,* 
for  which  there  are  plenty  of  materials, 
whether  of  medi«3val  or  modern  life.  If 
my  readers  want  full  details,  Adolpho 
Joanne's  book  is  tolerably  good.    An- 


other is  Guinot's  finely  illustrated  bcK>k, 
where,  imleed,  tlie  letterpress  is  uneqml 
to  the  illustrations,  which  lias  Ijecii 
issued  in  M.  Claye's ',beautilul  type,  of 
the  Kuo  St.  Benoit,  in  English,  in 
French,  and  in  German.  I  am  conscioas 
of  at  least  one  pal^Ablo  omission— 
which  to  the  valetudinarian  will  be  like 
leaving  out  Hamlet  in  *  Hamlet' — that 
liave  Siiid  nothing  of  the  Baden  waters. 
But  I  candidly  avow  that  I  know  no- 
thing of  t))e  mysteries  of  the  Trinkliallt', 
and  my  own  acquaintance  has  hanliy 
In-en  ea^'t  among  those  who  do.  But  I 
believe  the  watei-s  are,  in  their  wuv, 
of  some  value,  and  I  believe  tliere  am 
some  people  who  are  quite  unable  to 
live  without  tliem.  Such  profesaionrd 
autliorities  as  Dr.  Granvill  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Lee  may  be  constdted  on  such 
points.  But  go  to  the  gardens  and  the 
beautiful  villa  of  La  Favorite,  and  try 
to  construct  for  yourself  some  story  re- 
Bjiecting  the  Princess  Sibylla.  Luxurious 
is  the  retreat,  like  tliat  of  the  Decameron, 
whither  the  fair  ladies  of  Florenw 
retired  to  cheat,  by  love  and  love  talcs 
tlie  plague,  whose  deadly  imminent 
shadow  was  upon  them.  But  such  re- 
collections seem  ever  to  have  haunted 
the  gay  court  and  festal  delights  ut 
the  villa.  Close  by  is  the  Hermitage, 
whitlier  the  iair  ladies  diligently  retinal 
during  Lent,  where  we  see  a  stii\w  bt^l, 
the  liaircloth,  tlie  scourge,  the  jagg(-d 
girdle,  and  the  8har|>-{)ointed  crortf. 
Amid  the  scenes  which  such  instruioents 
suggest  passed  the  days  of  Lent,  and 
tlien  frivolity  and  romance  and  en}w* 
ment  once  more  set  in.  But  this  must 
be  my  last  souvetiir.  I  leave  Baden, 
whereof  it  is  confidently  asserted  l)y  its 
upholders,  that  it  is  the  very  prettii^t 
si)ot  in  tlie  whole  world.  This  aisertir>n 
is  made,  however,  in  every  shaj^K^  an«l 
form  of  a  great  variety  of  places.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  beautiful  place ;  all  tlie 
more  l)eautiful  when  its  ugly  moral 
deformity  shall  for  ever  bo  swept 
away. 


^<»^;^;^^ 


rn  br  M.  man  Ednrdi. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 


A  HOLOCAUST. 


MB.  Abthub  Peel's  fetce,  as  he  sat 
alone  at  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing alter  Mrs.  Strangways'  party, 
was  a  complete  nnwiittoi  sermon 
upon  the  yanity  of  all  human  desires. 

He  had  liyod,  he  had  worked  for 
one  solo  object  during  the  last  twelve 
or  eighteen  months— the  attainment 
of  Ms8  Lynes'  money:  and  this 
was  the  hour  of  fruition— he  had 
won  it.  Position,  ease,  honour  from 
henceforth,  instead  of  the  career  of 
shame  and — what  probably  to  him 
was  worse — of  absolute  privation, 
into  which  he  must  have  followed 
his  brother's  footsteps,  in  a  very 
few  more  months,  had  the  present 
Golconda  turned  out  barren  to  him. 
He  had  won.  His  path  was  to  be 
from  henceforth  among  the  promised 
places  of  the  earth:  and  lo!  all 
seemed  suddenly  the  vanity  of  vani- 
ties to  him ;  and  his  Chateau  Lafitte 
was.  bitter  to  his  taste ;  his  Cabana 
unsoothing;  the  contemplation  of 
Ids  own  face  in  the  mirror  before 
him  unflattering.  Ch&teau  Lafitte, 
Cabana,  image  of  Arthur  Peel's 
well-cut  features  —  Miss  Lynes' 
image  mingled  with,  and  spoilt  them 
alll 

Nature  will  assert  herself  occa- 
fiionally  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
artificial  dandy  extant;  and  when 
she  does  do  so,  and  a  man,  young 
and  physically  strong  still,  is  on  the 
eve  of  selling  his  own  body  and  sotJ 
for  money,  his  feelings,  I  can  assure 
you,  are  about  the  bitterest  and  the 
most  self-abasing  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  A  girl  sells  her- 
self and  nature — id  est,  her  weak- 
ness, her  helplessness,  her  necessity 
for  another's  support,  cry  out  and 
absolve  her,  somewhat,  to  her  own 
heart  A  man  sells  himself,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  manhood  within  him 
cries  shame  upon  the  barter !  With 
hands,  with  shoulders  to  work  as  a 
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free  man,  he  submits,  voluntarily, 
to  the  position  of  a  well-fed  slave 
for  life— a  slave,  too,  oftentimes,  to 
the  crudest,  the  meanest,  the  most 
pitiless  of  all  slaveholders — a  ,wo- 
man  without  true  generosity  of  soul 
herself,  and  with  secret,  jealous 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  which 
her  victim  married  her  in  her  heart. 

And  in  Arthur  Peel's  case  all 
natural,  instinctivo  disgust  at  the 
part  he  had  pledged  himself  to  play, 
was  heightened  tenfold  by  the  bitter, 
haunting  knowledge  of  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  &ce,  of  her  flashing  eyes, 
her  curling  lips,  as  he  had  last 
seen  them  the  night  before.  In  a 
niche,  apart  from  the  largo-eyed 
Parisian  graces  and  impossibly- 
posed  dancers  which  filled  Mr. 
Peel's  room,  hung  a  simple  littlo 
^rtrait,  in  crayons,  of  a  girl's  head 
— Jane  Dashwood  at  seventeen. 
The  eyes,  the  lips  seemed  smiling  on 
him  with  the  expression  of  those 
first  days  in  which  Jane  ever  loved 
him,  in  mocking  contrast  to  tho 
eyes  and  lips  that  had  scorned  him 
twelve  hours  before;  in  horrible 
contrast  to  those  other  eyes  and  lifNS 
that  now  were  Ais — his  own  legiti- 
mate, dearly-bought  property,  until 
death,  a  chance  too  remote  even  to 
hope  for,  should  take  them  from 
him. 

'I  shall  get  used  to  it— I  shall 
get  used  to  it  all !'  was  the  sole  form 
of  consolation  that  reiterated  itself 
through  the  limited  arena  of  Mr. 
Peel's  brain.  '  A  fellow  doesn't 
know,  in  six  months,  whether  his 
wife's  handsome  or  ugly ;  and  I  shall 
meet  Jane  when  she's  married  to 

Fcltham,  d him !  and  she'll  be 

sure  to  flirt  like  beans ;  and  perhaps 
she'd  have  done  the  same  if  she'd 
married  me,  and  one  gets  used  to 
everything;  and  a  fellow  doesn't 
know  in  six  months  whether  his 
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wife  is  handsome  or  ugly,  d 

her!'  And  then  the  eyes  looked 
down  on  him  from  that  girlish  fiEtoe 
upon  the  wall,  and  the  clock  above 
the  chimney-piece  struck  one ;  and 
he  remembered  that  at  three  o'clock 
he  was  to  be  at  Mrs.  Strangways' 
house,  ready  to  imdergo  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  engaged  man  in  his 
first  tete-a-tete  interview  with  his 
betrothed. 

The  sudden  realization  of  this 
last  inunediate  duty  disgusted  him 
more  than  all  former  vague,  intan- 
gible prospects  had  don&  Would 
Miss  Lynes'  eyes  assume  the  same 
affectionate  expression  which,  under 
the  influence  of  champagne,  they 
had  done  the  night  before  r  Would 
it— great  heavens!  wovld  it  be  ex- 
pected of  him  to  be  ardent?  He 
could  kiss  her,  he  thought,  when  he 
went  and  when  he  came  away, 
pretty  easily;  but  heavy  love- 
making,  for  [two  or  three  hours ! — 
love-nu^ing  that  would  at  all  come 
up  to  the  demand  which  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  seemed  to  foretoken ! 
And  then,  if  he  didn't  do  everything 
that  was  expected  of  him,  the  chance 
of  losing  her !  Tou  are  never  sure 
of  an  heiress  until  your  back  is 
turned  upon  the  altar  of  St. 
George's ;  and  old  Moriy  was  obvi- 
ously only  too  ready  to  be  brought 
on  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  no 
doubt  Jie  would  be  able  to  get  up 
any  amount  of  passion  that  would 
be  required  of  hun. 

M^.  Peel's  mind  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  any  vety  great  influx  of 
ideas  at  any  time;  and  really  the 
amount  of  thinking— and  all  im- 
pleasant  thinking — that  he  went 
through  during  this  forenoon,  quite 
overcame  him.  He  had  risen  very 
early  in  the  morning,  between  nine 
and  ten,  I  believe — as  the  fatuity  of 
our  nature  generally  makes  men  do 
on  the  first  day  from  whence  life 
is  to  be  more  disagreeable  to  them 
than  before— had  risen  early;  had 
smoked  five  cigars ;  had  taken  his 
brandy-and-soda  *  had  looked  at  his 
breakfast;  had  drunk  his  L»6tte; 
and  now,  at  one  o'clock,  felt  as 
though  about  a  month  of  ordinary 
life  had  elapsed  since  he  rose  from 
his  bed. 

'It's  thinking  so  much,'  he  de- 


cided at  last,  with  one  of  those  inci- 
sive intuitions  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  genius.  '  Nothing  bores 
a  fellow's  head  like  thinking;  and 
there's  no  good  in  it  either,  for  you 
onlv  think  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  and  a  man  gets 
used  to  everything;  and  in  six 
months  *  ,  .  ,  et  cetera.  And  then 
he  desisted  obstinately  from  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  flung 
himself  down  in  his  eaiqr-chair  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  looked  at  his  slip- 
pers (which  had  been  worked  by 
Jane),  and  wondered  on  what  kind 
of  principles  Feltham  had  conducted 
his  engagement — a  speculation 
which  brought  him  round,  quite 
easily  and  without  any  exertion  of 
his,  to  the  prospect  the  afternoon 
held  out  before  him,  and  the  expras- 
sion  which  the  heiress's  eyes,  under 
the  influence  of  Moet  and  ftSection, 
bad  worn  the  night  before. 

At  the  same  moment^  Jane  Dash- 
wood  was  thinking  of  him,  as  she 
stepped  into  a  hired  brougham  at 
the  door  of  her  sister's  house. 
Thinking  of  him  with  brain  on  fire, 
with  resolve  of  sharp  and  instant 
vengeance  in  her  heart*  with  all  the 
superioriiy  that  an  ordmarily  clever 
woman  must  possess  over  an  ordi- 
narily stupid  man  in  any  passionate 
crisis  of  life. 

In  aU  other  phases  of  love  I  have 
observed  that  men  act  and  women 
feel:  in  infidelity,  on  either  side, 
women  x)ass  at  once  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective;  and  tins 
almost  without  a  variation.  A  man 
who  has  been  betrayed  (mffers  si- 
lentiy,  or  goes  to  Iceluid,  or  doesn't 
sufTer  at  fiJl.  A  woman  either  nomi- 
nates a  successor,  or  plans  direct, 
sharp  punishment  upon  the  guilty 
one  in  the  first  hour  of  her  aban- 
doimient  All  unreasoning  crea- 
tures do  the  same.  Look  how  a 
child  rebels  from  the  pain  which,  in 
maturity,  he  knows  ho  must  accept 
During  the  long  and  \A\Xex  night, 
only  two  ideas  had  been  present  in 
Jane  Dashwood's  brain:  first,  to 
bruise  every  fibre  of  Arthur  Peel's 
heart,  if  she  could,  before  finishing 
with  him  for  ever;  secondly,  to  re- 
call Lord  Feltham,  and  to  begin  the 
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purchase  of  the  trousseau  at  once. 
Action  Bhe  must  have ;  and  by  the 
time  the  day  had  dawned  her  mind 
had  definitely  resolved  upon  the 
shape  in  which  her  revenge  should 
showitsell 

'Don't  come — don't  come  with 
me/  she  cried,  hastily^  when  Esther's 
&ce  showed  repu^iance  to  Ihe 
scheme  she  was  proposing.  '  If  you 
think  it  improper^  don't  do  violence 
to  your  feelings.  I  can  get  Law- 
rence to  go  with  me,  or  I  can  go 
alone.  What  do  I  care  about  appear- 
ances?' 

'  But  to  go  to  the  barracks,  Jane  I 
Toung  women  of  our  age  to  go 
alone  to  the  Enightsbridge  barracl^ ! 
If  you  were  to  write  to  him  instead, 
now ' 

Miss  Dashwood  laughed  disdain- 
folly.  *  You  are  just  as  bad  as  Mil- 
lioent,  Esther.  All  women  are  just 
the  same  in  such  things.  Mamtain 
the  letter,  never  mind  the  spirit  of 
the  law !  I  rei)eat  to  you,  I  am  going 
to  visit  Arthur  Peel  this  morning, 
and  I  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  to 
accompany  ma  How  are  either  of 
ns  to  be  iigured  by  such  a  deed, 
pray?  C  know  l^  your  face  what 
you  think:  Lord  Feltham  mi^ht 
hear  of  it.  Let  him  do  so  and  give 
me  up,  and  I  will  many  some  one 
else  in  six  weeks — the  b^  thing  for 
us  both,  perhaps !  Faul  might  give 
you  a  sermon  ?  Let  him  do  so,  and 
give  over  paying  you  meaningless 
attentions  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  both  of  you !' 

Ab  well  arg^e  with  a  wild  cat 
brought  to  bay,  as  with  one  of  these 
small,  blonde  women  newly  robbed 
of  her  love,  and,  worse  fiea",  newly 
wounded  in  her  vaniiy.  Jane  at 
that  moment  would  have  given  up 
her  life,  her  reputation,  her  very 
beauty,  almost,  but  to  lower  Arthur 
Peel,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  dust; 
and,  seeing  this,  Esther  put  aside 
her  own  scruples  and  consented, 
without  another  word,  to  be  her 
companion.  Only  as  they  drove 
along,  and  as  she  marked  Jane's 
flushed  cheek  and  tiny  clenched 
fists,  and  heard  the  bitter  scorching 
words  that  ever  and  anon  broke 
from  her  tongue,  she  did  thank 
heaven  that  of  all  this  she  had  not 


even  the  rudimentary  elements  in 
her  own  nature.  She  loved  Faul 
passionately.  Beauty,  life,  repute 
— ^well,  perhap  she  would  have 
given  them  all  if  such  gifts  could 
in  anything  have  ministered  to  his 
good.  But  to  turn  against  him  by 
a  hair*s  breadth,  under  neglect^ 
under  crudest  betrayal  to  turn 
against  him — ^no,  this  was  not  in 
her,  and  she  thanked  heaven  that 
it  was  not.  She  had  little  cause  to 
do  so.  The  majority  of  our  thanks- 
givings are  as  mistaken  as  the  ma- 
jority, of  our  prayers.  Women  who 
rebel,  who  fight,  who  humiliate, 
who  elect  successors,  are  of  the 
many :  women  who  accept,  and  live 
their  love  and  their  despair  out,  are 
of  the  few.  And  nature  is  benefi- 
cent The  many  (in  numberless 
other  thin^  than  love)  are  really 
and  intrinsically  the  wisest  and  the 
happiest  of  the  earth. 

If  his  lawyer  had  walked  into  his 
room  and  informed  him  that  seven- 
teen of  his  relations  were  d^, 
and  he  had  inherited  his  twentieth 
cousin's  estate  and  title  in  York- 
shire ;  if  all  the  Hebrews  of  his 
large  feastem  acquaintance  had  ap- 
peared, and  offered  to  bum  Ms  own 
bills  before  his  eyes ;  if  Morty  Dela- 
maine  had  walked  in  to  communi- 
cate the  fiict  of  Miss  Lynes  having 
changed  her  mind,  or  to  challenge 
him,  Arthur  Peel,  to  instant  single 
and  mortal  combat ; — if  any,  or  all 
of  these  circumstances  had  occurred 
to  Mr.  Peel  at  once,  his  brain  could 
not  have  undergone  more  absolute, 
unconditional  vertigo  than  it  did, 
half  an  hour  later,  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  two  young  women 
in  nisroom. 

'Tou  are  not  to  announce  us  to 
Mr.  Peel,'  Jane  had  said  to  the 
servant,  whom  she  knew  well,  and 
who,  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed 
with  horror,  recognised  in  her  one 
of  the  young  ladies  who  had  dis- 
mounted in  the  barrack-square. 
'It's  a  joke— the  fulfilment  of  a 
bet;  Mr.  Peel  knows  about  it,  and 
won't  be  surprised  to  see  us.'  And 
then,  without  faltering  a  second, 
she  walked  up  to  the  door  the  man 
pointed  out,  gave  one  decisive  tap, 
waited  for  Arthur's  voice  to  bid  her 
enter,  and  walked  in. 
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Ho  was  staring  at  bis   slippers 
still ;  and  an  expletive  rather  more 
forcible  than  his  present  state  of 
mind  might  have  promised,  rose  to 
bis  lips  at  his  servant's  supposed  in- 
terruption.    As  ho  half- turned  his 
bead  ho  heard  tlie  rustle  of  a  silk 
droas.    He  sprang  up,  expecting — 
well,  whatever  he  expected,  it  was 
not  half  so  bad  as  what  he  saw. 
His  face,  his  lips  turned  livid.    The 
apparition  which  strikes  death  to 
Don  Giovanni,  preparatory   to  the 
blue  fire  of  the  last  scene  of  all,  is 
not  more  appalHng  to  that  unhappy 
reprobate  than  was  the  sight  of  the 
woman  he  best  loved  to  Mr.  Peel. 
'Jane — You  here!* 
'  Yes,  Arthur,  I  am  hero,' 
When  a  woman  is  going  to  bo 
pitilessly  cruel  or  grossly  unjust  to 
the  man  she  loves,  she  nearly  always 
comes  up  to  time  with  a  smiling 
face  and  nerves  of  steel.     This  is 
their  warfare,  you  must  remember ; 
these  are  their  moments  of  courage, 
— the  brief  standing- point  often  out 
of  Grod  knows  how  many  years  of 
patient  slavery  or  wrong !    For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Jane  found 
herself  where  imagination  had  so 
often  taken  her,  in  Arthur  Peel's 
room.     In  one  second,  with   one 
glance,  her  eyes  took  in  every  little 
familiar  detail  that  told  of  her  among 
his  belongings.  Her  Tennyson,  stolen 
from  her  long  ago,  and  when  they 
were  at  the  boy-and-girl,  or  senti- 
mental scene  of  the  tragedy;  her 
drawings  on  the  wall ;  her  photo- 
graph upon  the  [mantelpiece ;    her 
portrait  taken  in  the  first  flush  of 
her  youth  and  fr^hness,  and  looking 
now  straight  into  his  faithless  face. 
She  saw  all  these:  she  felt  herself 
for  the  first  time  in  his  room — a 
frightfully  dangerous  influence  to  a 
woman  as  much  in  love  as  she  was — 
and  her  voice  was  as  steady,  her 
cheek  as  unvarying  as  the  voice  and 
cheek  of  the  coolest  general  who 
ever  lived  under  the  opening  fire  of 
a  battle. 

'  I  am  here,  Arthur.  Miss  Fleming 
and  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  morn- 
ing visii  I  hope  we  have  not  dis- 
turbed yon  too  early  ?' 

'Of  course  not.  I — I  wish,  I 
mean — I  think  you  might  have  sent 
for  me.    Beally  I  don't  like 


*  To  see  us  here !'  Miss  Da&hwtxxl 
iinisliod  for  him,  as  Itlr.  Peel  stood, 
the  very  picture  of  slmmo  and  sliy- 
noss,  staring  first  at  one,  then  at  the 
other  of  his    visitors,  and  luicou- 
sciously  holding  the  end  of  his  cij;ar 
far  away  Ixjhind  him.  '  We  will  waive 
tlio  incivility  of  the  remark  iu  consi- 
deration of  its  entire  sincerity.  You 
don't  like  to  see  me  hera    I  never 
thought  you  would.  However,  I  have 
come  on  an  errand  of  considerable 
importance  to  myself,  and    I  vdU 
behave  well  to  you.    I  will  not  keep 
you  long.' 

If  she  had  been  tempestuous,  as 
he  had  seen  her  so  often  before, 
Arthur  Peel  would  probably  have 
borne  what  was  coming  better ;  but 
his  sense  of  the  tornado  which  those 
set  lips,  those  calm  polite  words 
must  forebode,  crushed  him  into  a 
state  bordering  on  literal  absolute 
terror.  He  had  ridden  'into  the 
jaws  of  death  *  with  the  rest,  without 
as  much  as  a  flush  upon  his  fair 
girlish  face;  'and,  by  Jove!  I'd 
rather  go  through  tfuU  again,  rather 
figice  a  dozen  Cossack  regiments  at 
once,'  he  explained,  when  recounting 
the  scene  to  one  of  his  friends  after- 
wards, '  than  have  to  stand  there, 
like  a  cursed  fool  as  I  was,  imder 
the  fire  of  that  girl's  eyes.  Hang 
her !'  Mr.  Peel  would  add,  sulkily 
— for  when  he  had  got  to  the  stage 
of  confession  he  was  already  Miss 
Lynes'  lawful  possessor — '  Himg 
her!  what  right  had  she  to  come 
down  upon  me  in  such  an  infernal 
demoniac  temper  ?  an  engaged  wo- 
man, and  flirtmg  with  half  the  men 
in  London  besides!  And  I'd  neither 
sense  nor  spirit  enough  to  tell  her  so 
— thaf  s  always  the  way  with  a  fel- 
low's head ;  everything  oomesinto  it 
afterwcuxls ;  and  at  the  time — I  mean 
when  you're  mixed  up  with  women 
— you've  no  more  idea  what  to  say 
or  do  than— than ' 

And  then,  Mr.  Peel's  brain  not 
being  fertile  in  imagery,  he  was 
wont  to  fill  up  the  Tacuum  by 
adding  'thedoose!'  which,  if  you 
take  it  as  a  pet  name  for  the  emlK>- 
diment  of  eyH,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
inconsequential:  that  astute  person- 
age (I  speak  as  dramatic  art  has 
shown  hun  forth)  being  never  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  or  do  in  any  situa- 
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tion;  above  all,  in  those  wherein  yon 
are  mixed  up  with  women. 

'No;  I  will  not  keep  you  long, 
Mr.  Peel/  She  had  to  go  on  her- 
self, for  no  word  came  from  the 
young  man's  lips,  and  Esther  Flem- 
ing, who  wished  herself  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  earth,  was  pre- 
tending to  examine  a  florid  but  un- 
anatomical  portrait  of  Mademoiselle 
Parepa  on  tne  wall.  '  I  have  come 
on  an  errand  which  can  be  executed 
in  five  minutes.  You  are  going  to 
many  Miss  Lynes,  I  hear.' 

'  Jane,'  he  stammered  out,  '  What 
was  I  to  do?  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
You  know  it — and  you  gave  me  up 
first!' 

'I  don't  think  I  am  questioning 
your  good  sense  or  your  thorough 
liberty  to  make  any  person  you 
choose  your  wife.  I  simply  wished 
to  hear  the  truth  from  you.  You 
are  going  to  marry  Miss  Lynes?' 
And  now  the  muscles  round  her 
mouth  did  tremble:  the  mouth  is 
always  the  first  feature  to  turn  trai- 
tor :  and,  you  know,  this  vk^s  the  very 
wrench  of  death  to  her;  and  she 
was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the 
man  to  please  whom  during  three 
years  of  her  life  she  would  at  any 
time  have  sold  her  own  soul,  looking 
into  them  for  the  last  time  while  she 
should  live!  'You  are  going  to 
marry  her.  I  have  [not  b^en  mis- 
informed ?' 

'  1  repeat,  Jane,  that  you  gave  mo 
up  first' 

'  Mr.  Peel,  spare  prevarication  for 
some  occasion  when  it  can  by  possi- 
bility stand  you  in  good  stead.  It 
is  simply  foolish  now.  Are  you 
going  to  marry  Miss  Lynes?' 

'lam.' 

Her  face  grew  white  all  over,  all 
power  of  speech  for  a  minute  forsook 
her:  and  only  tiie  fierce  voice  of 
passionate,  natural  jealousy  cried 
out  in  her  heart !  For  a  niiuutc — a 
minute  only ;  then  she  calmcxi  again. 
'I  did  not  think  I  had  been  misin- 
formed ;  indeed,  for  a  long  time  i>ast 
I  have  seen  what  it  was  intended 
you  should  do;  but  I  thought  it 
light  to  let  you  make  the  statement 

n'  Inly.     Mr.  Peel,  you  have  not 
time  yet  to  show  Miss  Lynes  my 
letters,  have  you  T 
'MissDashwood!' 


'Oh,  please  don't  be  indignant 
You  know  I  never  can  endure  any- 
thing like  a  scene,  and  you  must  re- 
member you  used  to  show  me  Mrs. 
Strangways'  notes  whenever  I  liked 
to  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 
You  haven't  had  time  yet  to  show 
mine?  tell  me  truly,  please.' 

'If  you  think  me  dishonourable 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  won- 
der you  care  to  take  my  word  as  a 
denial.' 

'Dishonourable!'  You  should 
have  heard  the  emphasis  on  the 
word.  '  Dishonourable !  Mr.  Peel, 
I  am  one-and-twenty,  and  I  have 
known  you  intimately  for  more  than 
three  years.  I  forget  all  about  honour 
and  diishonour  as  we  were  taught  to 
define  them  in  our  school-themes :  I 
know  only  the  distinctions  that 
exist  between  them  in  men's  minds. 
How  you  deal  with  each  other  in  the 
great  afiairs  of  gambling  and  horse- 
racing  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Where  such  small  matters  as  a  wo- 
man's peace  or  a  woman's  repu- 
tation are  concerned,  all  men  of 
your  class  are  dishonourable  to  the 
core — and  you  above  them  all!  I 
haven't  a  fiither  or  a  brother  at  hand 
to  do  the  office  for  me,  so  I  have 
oome  now  to  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  injure  me.  Give  me  back 
my  letters,  please.' 

The  tone  in  which  she  made  the 
last  request  was  quiet,  almost  passive. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
leaning  them  upon  the  manteli)iece, 
rested  her  cheek  down  weariedly 
upon  them.  You  may  recollect  that 
at  the  moment  when  Oliver  Carew 
had  finally  lost  Miss  Fleming  he 
coveted  more  to  possess  her  than  he 
had  ever  done  in  the  days  when  her 
heart,  of  right,  was  his.  I  regret 
that  I  have  only  the  same  class  of 
feeling  to  impute  to  Arthur  Peel. 
If  I  wrote  sensation  novels  nothing 
should  induce  me  to  be  guilty  of  this 
kind  of  tame  reiteration ;  but  being 
only  a  humble  depicter  of  such  men 
and  things  as  I  have  seen,  I  can't 
avoid  going  in  well-worn  grooves. 
And  the  majority  of  human  creatures 
are  so  trite,  so  consistent,  so  uni- 
form even  in  their  moments  of 
strongest  emotion,  of  deepest  pas- 
sion! Arthur  Peel  looked  at  these 
clasped  hands  he  had  kissed  so  often* 
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at  that  doliejitc  palo  check,  at  those 
half-quivering  lips,  ami  tvius  sensible 
of  as  much  acuto  loatliinp:  to  !Miss 
Lynos,  as  much  fierce  jealousy  of 
Lord  Feltham,  as  much  disgiL^st 
aprainst  his  debts  and  himself  and 
the  whole  world  in  a  mass,  as  it  is 
perhaps  possible  for  a  man  well 
used-up  in  London  life,  and  ^\^th 
originally  shallow  passions,  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  that  gn^at 
refk'ctor  and  multij)lier  of  the  pas- 
sions—brain, to  sustain. 

'  I  never  thought  we  should  como 
to  this,  Jane;  ui)on  my  soul  1  didn't ! 
I  hope  you  don't  mwm  to  be  bad 
friends  with  me  always.* 

Ho  touched  one  of  her  hands 
nervously,  imploringly,  and  put  liis 
lace  close  to  hers.  Miss  Dashwood 
drew  herself  away  fix)m  him  coldly. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  in 
the  world  such  an  appeal  coming  to 
her  from  Arthur  must  have  had 
some  effect.  But  nearly  all  women 
when  they  are  jealous  (of  a  legiti- 
mate object)  recoil  from  a  personal 
appeal  as  they  would  from  an  insult. 
I  don't  explain  this :  but  I  know  it 
is  so. 

'  Mr.  Peel,  you  make  me  feel  what 
I  incurred  in  coming  here  with- 
out a  man  to  protect  me.  I  don't 
know,  though,  that  I  particularly 
admire  you  for  wishing  to  convey 
the  reproach.  You  have  no  right, 
you  know  you  have  none,  to  regard 
mo  in  another  light  than  a  stranger, 
oven  had  I  como  here  actually  alone. 
You  have  no  right  to  remind  mo  of 
the  past  any  more  than  you  have  to 
the  possession  of  my  letters — or  of 
this !' 

She  walked  straight  across  to  the 
sketch  of  herself  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, took  it  down  from  the  wall, 
and  l)egan,  but  with  trembling  hands 
(for  her  courage  was  going  fast  and 
passion  gaining  ground),  to  remove 
it  from  the  frame. 

'  Jane,  tfuit,  at  least,  is  mine.  Yon 
shall  not  take  it  away !  I'll  show  it 
to  no  one  while  I  live,  but  I  will 
not  part  from  it.    It  is  mine !' 

'  Legally  yours,  no  doubt.'  And 
now  she  looked  at  him  with  the 
kindling  glow  in  her  eyes  that  he 
knew  so  well.  '  Legally  yours ;  but 
by  all  moral  right,  by  aJl  just  right, 
mine.    I  won't  trust  even  this  to 


you.  When  you  are  married,  you 
shall  not  haw  it  in  your  power  to 
show  my  pit-ture  to  yonr  friends, 
and  S4iy,  "  That's  the  girl's  face  who 
loved  me  for  years,  who  woxdd  have 
loved  me  always  if  I  had  only  chosen 
to  take  her."  Loast  of  me,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  l)ut  you  shall  have  no 
tangible  proof  that  lean  make  away 
with  to  l>ear  evidence  to  your  wonls. 
This  picture  belongs  to  my  past  life, 
sir! — my  past  life!  that  you  de- 
stroye<l  for  me  just  as  pitilessly  as  I 
destroy  this  poor  piece  of  paper 
now.  Jjot  it  all  go  together.  I 
regret  none  of  it.' 

She  looked  one  instant  at  the  pic- 
ture of  her  own  happy,  girlish  face, 
then  tore  it  deliberately  across  tlu-ee, 
four  times,  walked  back  to  her  place, 
and  flung  the  fragments  in  the  fira 

Have  you  ever  been  present  at  a 
holocaust  of  this  kind  ?  Do  you 
know  the  strange,  shocked  sense- 
like  witnessing  the  death,  of  a  hving 
tiling— that  such  an  act  of  violence 
occasions  ?  Esther  Flenoing,  whose 
interest  was,  of  course,  only  the  vi- 
carious one  that  all  persons  under 
twenty-five  must  feel  in  all  love 
affairs — Esther  Fleming  felt  quite  a 
spasm  of  pain  as  the  sharp  rending 
of  the  paper  fell  on  her  ears.  Arthur 
Peel  grew  crimson  to  his  temples. 

'  You  have  done  what  you  had  no 
right  to  do,  Jane.  You  tave  robbed 
me  of  a  thing  that  might  have  iKreu 
of  use  to  me  in  the  kind  of  life  I  aiu 
going  to  lead  for  the  future — ^a  thing 
it  would  never  have  harmed  you  for 
me  to  keep,' 

Justice  and  truth  were  on  his  side 
in  this ;  and  Jane  knew  it,  and  was 
the  bitterer  for  the  knowledge.  Be- 
sides, her  blood  was  tip,  as  some 
men's  is  after  the  first  death-stroke 
they  bestow  in  action.  The  first  act 
which  ministered  to  her  revenge  had 
stirred  in  her  the  desire  for  further 
vengeance. 

'  Jane  Dafihwood's  picture,  as  she 
was  three  years  ago,  could  be  of  no 
use  to  Miss  Lynes'  husband  now. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  i)erson  who 
exists  no  longer.  Three  years  ago 
Jane  Dashwood  was  young,  loving, 
with  all  her  faults,  and  now — ;- 
Mr.  Peel,  why  do  we  waste  time  in 
this  way?  Give  me  my  letters, 
please.    You  hayent  biurnt  them, 
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you  know;  yon  told  mo  so  not  a 
week  ago.  Giye  them  to  me.  I 
have  bionglit  back  eveiy  ono  of 
yours.' 

And  she  drew  a  packet  from  her 
pocket  (not  a  very  large  packet: 
following  an  inevitable  natoral  law, 
Mr.  Peel's  love-letters  had  covered 
about  one-tenth  the  bulk  of  paper 
that  had  been  oonsimied  by  her  to 
him),  and  threw  it  down  before  him 
upon  the  table. 

Not  Mr.  Bedpath  himself,  sud- 
denly convicted  in  the  very  act  of 
indorsing  one  of  his  nefarious  bills, 
could  have  looked  more  abjectly 
conscience-stricken  than  did  Arthur 
Peel  aa  he  proceeded  to  unlock  a 
table-drawer  and  bring  forth  from 
it  Jane  Dashwood^s  letters.  He  had 
kept  them  all.  la  this  kind  of  folly 
I  believe  that  women  are  fully 
equalled,  occasionally  outstripped, 
by  most  very  young  men.  f^rom 
the  long  school-girl  love-letters, 
writt^i  in  the  first  days  of  their 
engagement,  down  to  the  short 
notes,  often  consisting  of  only  two 
or  three  blurred  lines,  which  she 
had  written  to  him  since  her  en- 
gagement with  Lord  Feltham,  he 
had  kept  them  all.  The  whole 
written  record  of  so  much  folly  and 
of  so  much  love;  of  endless  false- 
hood, and  yet,  in  one  sense,  of  the 
best  and  truest  part  of  two  other- 
wise wasted  and  artificial  lives. 

'They  will  make  a  goodly  mle,' 
cried  Jane,  with  her  little  hard 
laugh.  '  Mr.  Peel,  may  I  ask  you 
to  give  me  some  string?  It  will 
reaOy  be  as  much  as  Esther  and  I 
will  be  able  to  do  to  carry  them 
away  between  us.' 

He  gave  her  what  she  wanted ;  he 
watched  patiently,  feeling — and  I  be- 
lieve  I  may  add  looking— the  most 
utter  fool,  while  she  tied  the  letters 
up  in  two  compact,  carefully-ar- 
ranged packets.  But  not  till  she 
had  quite  done— till  she  had  risen 
and  told  her  companion  she  was 
rc»dy  to  depart— did  a  word  pass  his 
lips.  Then  it  came;  quite  with  a 
natural  outburst  I  tiiinkthe  better 
of  Mr.  Peel  for  feeling  something 
60  like  a  sob  come  in  his  throat  as 
he  spoke.  'You  are  harder  on  me 
than  I  deserve,  Jane.  I  am  a  ruined 
man :  it  is  forced  upon  me  to  marry 


MLss  Lynes ;  but  I  was  not  the  first 
to  be  false,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  love  you.* 

She  threw  the  packets  of  letters 
upon  the  table,  and  turned  upon 
him  full.  Small  and  blonde  though 
she  was,  the  greatest  tragic  actress 
of  them  all  might  have  copied  from 
her  in  this  moment  of  intense, 
jealous  passion — by  iar  the  most 
frequent  kind  of  tragedy  that  the 
monotonv  of  modem  Life  ever  shows 
to  us.  She  was  too  essentially  femi- 
nine to  be  anything  but  quiet  in 
her  gestures  and  in  her  voice.  It 
was  in  the  scorching  fire  of  her  blue 
eyes— in  the  tension  of  the  muscles 
round  the  mouth — in  the  uncon- 
scious iron  clench  of  her  small 
hands,  that  an  artist  would  have 
read  the  true  embodiment  of  pas- 
sion. No  need  of  noise,  no  need  of 
violence  for  a  Lucretia  or  a  Norma 
who  could  rival  life  like  this  I 

'You  were  not  the  first  to  be 
fiuthless?  Mr.  Peel,  those  words 
are  fiftlse,  and  you  know  it  I  I  ac- 
cepted Lord  Feltham  because 

because  you  told  me  to  do  it  1  You 
know  the  night  well,  at  the  Opera, 
when  you  told  me,  and  I  did  accept 
him  next  day.  And  I  cared  for  you 
on  that  day  just  as  I'd  done  from 
the  first,  and  I  wrote  and  told  you 
so.  The  letter  was  in  my  hand  a 
minute  ago;  and  I  said,  if  you  only 
spoke  one  word  I'd  bresJc  it  off  and 
marry  you,  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  if  need 
be,  for  your  sake !  You  know  what 
you  answered — if,  indeed,  in  one 
long  tissue  of  falsehoods  you  should 
chance  to  remember  this  especial 
one — ^you  talked  of  your  love  oeing 
too  great  to  let  you  bring  me  to 
poverty,  and  that,  miserable 'though 
it  made  you,  you  would  rather  see 
me  marry  with  the  proBi)ect  of  be- 
coming rich  and — and — great  God  I 
why  do  I  repeat  it  ?  why  do  I  re- 
member it?  All  my  own  fEdsekood, 
all  my  treachery  to  Lord  Feltham,  I 
take  upon  myself:  that  hasn't  got 
to  be  spoken  of  to  you.  To  you  I 
have  been  faithful,  sir! — fidthful, 
with  the  miserable,  contemptible 
fidelity  that  an  ill-used  horse  or  dog 
will  show  towards  a  cruel  master, 
through  three  long  years!  Last 
m'ght  I  woke  up  to  see  the  truth,  to 
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see  that  I  have  loTod  something  of 
my  own  imagination,  not  yon — not 
the  poor,  weak,  vain  creature  that  I 
now  know  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  to  be. 
Everything  has  tumetl  out  lK»st  for 
US  lK)th.  Married  to  Lord  Feltham, 
I  shall  have  money,  I  shall  have 
position;  married  to  IMiss  Lyncs, 
you  will  have  money.  We  shall  see 
nothing  more  of  each  other :  and  to 
me,  at  least,  the  lesson  of  the  past 
has  been  a  wholesome  one.  IMr. 
Peel,  good-bye.' 

But  Mr.  Peel  never  took  her  out- 
stretched hand.  Ho  was  in  that 
state  of  ntter,  voiceless  collapse  to 
which  nothing  but  a  woman's  tongue 
can  ever  reduce  an  Englishman  (a 
Frenchman  can  weep  on  many  occa- 
sions pertaining  to  love).  That 
Jane  Dashwood  could  look  in  his 
fiaco  and  tell  him  she  had  never 
loved  him  was  monstrous ;  but  that 
she  should  convict  him,  as  she  really 
seemed  to  do,  of  gross  dishonour, 
was  worse.  lie  felt  he  wasn't  a  bit 
guiltier  than  all  other  young  men  of 
his  moral  and  mental  calibre ;  that 
he  had  only  played  &st  and  loose 
with  the  girl,  just  as  she  had  done 
with  himself;  and  that  even  if  ho 
had  not  offered  to  Miss  Lynes,  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  that  Jane 
would  have  married  Feltham  in  six 
months.  To  all  the  rest  of  the 
tnith,  of  tlie  pathos  underlying  her 
passionate  and  unjust  words— which 
you,  I  hope,  see  —  Mr.  Peel  was 
naturally  blind.  The  few  high 
qualities  in  a  &alty,  artificial  cha- 
racter like  poor  Jane's,  are  rarely 
discernible  by  inferior  minds;  and 
Mr.  Peel  was  grades  and  grades 
beneath  her,  boi£  in  heart  and  brain. 
He  knew  that  she  had  glossy  hair 
and  white  teeth,  fiur  complexion  and 
loonded  waist;  also,  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  bad  temper  and  infinite  ten- 
derness for  himself:  nothing  fur- 
ther, except,  perhaps,  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  it  was  dimly  dawning 
on  the  chaos  of  his  thonghts  that 
she  was  capable  of  demoniac  jea- 
lousy and  revenge,  and  that  Miss 
Lynes,  with  her  lethargic  tempera- 
ment and  thick  waist,  might,  after 
all,  be  the  best  sort  of  thing  to  pos- 
sess as  a  wife  I 

'Don't  yon  wish  to  shake  hands 
with  me,  Mr.  Peel?    Very  well,  we 


will  part  without  shaking  hands, 
then.  Esther,  you  will  help  me  to 
carry  away  a  portion  of  my  own 
property,  won't  you  ?  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  have  kept  you  waiting 
so  long.' 

'Jane!'  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
moved  towards  the  door,  and  the 
rt'ality  came  full  \\\Ym  him  that  ho 
was  losing  her — had  at  this  very 
moment  lost  her  for  ever,  '  don't  go 
yet.  Say  a  friendly  word  or  two 
first.  When  we  meet  for  the  future, 
you  don't  intend  we  should  be  per- 
fect strangers,  do  you?' 

*  Perfect  strangers,'  answered  Miss 
Dashwood.  '  Strangers  in  the  full- 
est acceptation  of  the  word.  I  do 
not  intend  to  know  Miss  Lynes,  and 
consequently  I  shall  be  unable  to 
know  you.  This  is  as  much  a  part- 
ing as  if  you  or  I  were  destined  to 
die  to-night' 

She  hesitated  a  moment — Esther 
Fleming  had  discreetly  gone  on 
alone— then  she  turned :  she  rushed 
back  to  him,  flung  her  arms  up 
once  more  round  his  neck,  covered 
his  face  with  kisses,  and  left  him  I 

They  were  the  last  kisses  of  pas- 
sionate love  that  any  woman's  lips 
should  give  to  Arthur  Peel  while 
he  lived.  Such  things  are  very 
rare,  yon  know;  can't  be  bonghi 
can't  be  conunanded ;  only  come  at 
the  very  rare  crises — once  or  twice, 
say — in  a  man's  life !    ^ 

And  this  was  such  a  crisis.  It 
was,  as  Miss  Dashwood  had  said,  as 
irrevocable  a  separation  as  though 
one  of  them  had  died  that  night 
When  she  next  met  Arthur  Peel 
again,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  in 
ISIiss  Lynes'  company,  she  looked 
him  straight  between  the  eyes,  and 
cut  him  without  a  pang. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'\VHEN  THE  KAIN  IS  ON  THE  ROOP.' 

But  though  she  kept  up  bravely, 
shielded  away  every  mark  of  suffer- 
ing— ^not  from  the  world  alone,  thai 
had  been  easy,  bnt  from  those  im- 
mediately around  hei^-^ane  Dash- 
wood went  through  a  very  '  hell  of 
time '  during  the  first  days  succeed- 
ing that  visit  of  hers  to  Arthur. 

At  first,  of  couiBe,  sho  fell  into 
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the  common  error  of  temperaments 
like  hers ;  thonght  she  would  be 
utterly  changed  at  once ;  that  after 
the  great  shock  of  parting  all  her 
old  self,  all  her  old  passionate  love 
must  be  dead — swept  away  for  ever. 
Then,  the  first  excitement  over, 
came  the  common  soiprise  at  find- 
ing how  very  little  of  herself  was 
indeed  gone ;  how  cruelly,  con- 
stantly Arthur's  face  haunted  her 
still;  how  dull  and  tajsteless  were 
her  days  without  the  delicious  in- 
toxication of  his  flatteries  and  his 
love. 

'He  would  never,  never  love  her 
any  morel'  She  had  broken  with 
him;  had  offered  him  the  last 
deadly  affinont  of  cutting  bini  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Lynes ;  and  pride 
and  reason,  and  a  sense  not  wholly 
perverted  of  honour,  all  cried  out 
that  it  was  for  her  good  that  they 
should  meet  no  longer,  should  b^ 
come  as  strangers  in  each  other's 
presence.  And  yet  still  was  this  the 
bitter  outcry  of  Miss  Dashwood's 
heart :  '  He  would  never  love  her 
any  more!'  She  knew  well  (not 
theoretically,  but  by  that  combina- 
tion of  worldly  experience  and 
natural  instinct  which  supplies  refr- 
son  in  her  sex)  that  tms  wa^  the 
case;  and  she  was  right  A  judg- 
ment sharper  than  all  that  moralists 
hold  over  our  heads  lies  in  the 
simple,  natural,  or  physical  law, 
that  while  men  may,  and  do  return 
to  a  neglected  duty  or  sullied  legiti- 
mate love,  no  fire  will  ever  rekindle 
the  ashes  once  burnt  out  of  a  pas- 
sion without  affection — a  passion 
such  as  Arthur  Peel's  had  been  for 
Jane.  'He  would  never  love  her 
any  more.'  She  knew  it,  and  her 
h^urt  literally  sickened  under  the 
blow.  Something  of  the  reality  and 
awfalness  of  life — of  life  as  it  must 
be  when  love  and  playing  at  love, 
and  when  youth,  and  admiration, 
and  beauty  should  be  past— over- 
came her.  She  went  out  as  usual; 
she  drove,  she  rode,  she  danced, 
dressed,  flirted;  but  a  dull,  dark 
weight  lay  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
upon  her  brain;  and  the  first  ob- 
ject— poor  httle  Jane !— upon  which 
anything  like  light  rested,  was  the 
vision  of  Oliver's  far-off  handsome 
face. 


She  felt  nothing ;  no  one  spark  of 
the  passion  of  love  for  him,  either 
then  or  afterwards.  But  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  tiiat  she 
belonged  to  that  enormously  large 
section  of  women  whose  first  in- 
stinct, after  disappointment  in  love, 
is  to  nominate  a  successor ;  and  I 
think  myself  it  diowed  a  great  deal 
of  natural  right-heartedness  in  her, 
that,  after  so  fierce  a  revolution,  the 
legitimate  heir  did  quietly  take  the 
empty  place,  and  not  an  alien.  It 
was  not  from  worldly  wisdom;  it 
was  not  from  absence  of  temptation. 
Simply  and  truly,  as  much  of  regard 
as  Jane  could  now  bring  to  ax^ 
man,  she  gave  to  Feltham  in  this 
first  revulsion  of  feeling.  And  she 
never  changed  again. 

Women  whom  circumstances 
early  render  passionless,  become 
very  honest,  or  very  much  in- 
deed the  reverse.  Jane  was  one 
of  the  first  class:  her  nature,  in 
spite  of  all  education,  was  a  pure 
one.  She  could  have  committea  any 
amount  of  folly — of  wickedness,  if 
you  will — when  she  loved.  Lovo 
gone,  all  her  great  capabilities  were 
gone  too.  She  has,  at  this  present 
time,  her  diamonds— for,  surely,  it 
doesn't  take  away  your  interest  to 
forestal  the  catastrophe  by  forty  or 
more  pages,  and  tell  you  boldly  that 
slie  and  Lord  Feltham  are  married 
—diamonds,  emeralds,  carriages, 
box  at  the  opera,  hosts  of  friends, 
and  two  little  children.  She  is  not 
at  all  callous  to  money  and  the 
enjoyment  money  brings;  she  is 
fonder  than  most  fiEishionable  young 
mothers  of  her  children ;  she  doesn't 
flirt  much ;  she  likes  Feltham  pretty 
well.  She  leads  the  usual  life  that 
most  of  us  lead,  in  short ;  and  at- 
tends church,  and  performs  regular 
duties  as  sedulously  as  that  little 
arch-hypocrite  her  sister  Milly. 
But,  to  me.  Lady  Feltham's  life  is 
always  one  about  which  an  infinite 
pathos  rests.  For,  deep  down, 
buried  away  under  the  cumbrous 
burden  of  all  her  prosperity  and 
all  her  virtue,  I  know  what  skeleton 
lies  yet  unmouldered ! 

We  pity,  in  fiction,  a  consdonco 
laden  by  one  overwhelming  guilt, 
like  Eugene  Aram's,  but  it  seldom 
occurs  to  us  to  speculate  as  to  how 
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many  of  our  intimate  friends  may 
deserve  &r  tenderer  pity — ^women 
especially.  Among  all  the  succesa- 
fdl  people  of  your  acquaintance^  how 
many,  do  you  suppose,  are  not 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  some 
murder,  or,  at  all  events,  justifiable 
homicide,  to  which,  during  some  of 
the  stages  of  their  upwiurd  career, 
they  were  accessory  ?  For  some  it 
was  honour  that  had  to  be  put  out 
of  the  way;  for  some,  youth;  for 
some  only  love; — and  xmimportant, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
though  love  may  be,  I  think  its 
ghost  walks  longest. 

After  thirty.  Lady  Feltham,  be- 
yond doubt,  will  see  how  well  her 
life  has  turned  out  for  her ;  and  she 
will  flirt,  perhaps,  rather  more,  and 
take  greater  interest  in  her  dress, 
and  like  to  go  oftener  to  Paris  than 
she  does  now:  and  then  she  will 
certainly  interest  me  no  longer. 

But  she  is  a  great  many  years 
firom  thirty  now.  And  if  you  watch 
her  narrowly  at  the  Opera,  you  may 
note  her  hp  quiver  when  Arthur 
Peel's  face  first  appears  beside  that 

of  Madame  Z in  the  accustomed 

stage-box  (for  Miss  Lynes  has  quite 
failed  in  rendering  him  domestic^ ; 
and  she  keeps,  but  never  wears,  tne 
little  bracelet  he  first  gave  her: 
and  when  '  the  rain  is  on  the  roof,' 
and  she  stands,  at  times,  and  watches 
her  children  in  their  sleep— little 
lads,  both  of  them  with  the  true 
Giu^w  £Eu;e— tears  come  in  her  eyes 
that  shoxddn't  come  there,  looking 
at  so  Mr  a  sight. 

'  Lady  Feltham  has  really  turned 
out  wonderfally  1'  say  her  discrimi- 
nating friends.  'Who  would  ever 
have  expected  to  see  her  so  well- 
conducted  after  the  mad  way  she 
used  to  run  after  that  scapegrace, 
Arthur  Peel?' 

And  the  astutest  of  them  all  has 
never  guessed  what  talisman  it  is 
that  holds  Lady  Feltham's  frozen 
heart  in  safety! 


.OHAPTEB  XL. 

BT  hhelioht. 

Lord  Feltham  was  recalled,  and 
the  trousseau  proceeded — indeed,  it 
was  a  daily  occurrence   for  Miss 


Lynes  and  Miss  Dafihwood  to  ignore 
each  other's  presence,  as  they  gave 
mutual  bridal  conunands  at  Howell 
and  James*,  and  Elise's ;  and  every 
one  thought  Miss  Dashwood  looking 
BO  well — ('  spirits  completely  forced, 
my  dear!  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
after  all  she's  gone  through  in  that 
foolish  love-afl£ir  of  hers?')— and 
the  bridesmaids  were  engaged,  and 
all  but  the  wedding-day  was  fixed. 

And  still,  while  the  marriage  in 
which  no  love  was,  approached  and 
throve ;  the  love  in  which  was  no 
marriage,  grew  daily  more  hopeless 
and  more  strong,  as  is  the  custom 
in  such  things.  Three  weeks  after 
Mrs.  Strangways'  party,  Esther 
Fleming  knew  that  Paul  Chichester's 
presence  had  become  her  life;  his 
al)senoe  her  worse  than  death; 
knew— honest,  ignorant  Huron  as 
she  was ! — that,  but  to  brighten  or 
in  any  way  better  the  lot  of  this 
one  poor  and  suspected,  and  little- 
thought  of  man  she  would  raptur- 
ously sacrifice  every  prospect, 
hope,  possibility  of  other  happiness 
in  ner  own. 

Chance  had  thrown  Paul  and 
her .  together,  in  the  way  that  it 
generally  does  throw  together  any 
two  people  who  would  be  better 
kept  aps^.  With  Mrs.  Scott  in  the 
house,  any  young  woman  holding  a 
dependent  position  would,  you  may 
feel  very  sure,  have  been  well 
shielded  from  all  danger  or  tempta- 
tion of  love.  But  only  the  second 
day  after  Esther's  meeting  with 
Paul,  Mrs.  Scott  bethought  herself 
to  have  fainting-fits;  and  Marmy, 
in  his  nervous  anxiety— for  there 
are  responsibilities  which  render 
fools  and  philosophers  alike  akin 
and  helpless — rushed  off  for  the 
fisimily-surgeon;  and  the  family- 
surgeon  (who  was  just  going  to  give 
his  attendance  for  a  month,  at  a 
hundred  guineas  a  week,  to  Sir 
Levy  Leontifiore,  at  Brighton)  said 
nothing  would  save  Mrs.  Soott,  or 
the  expected  heir,  save  the  Brighton 
climate.  And  so  to  Brighton  it  was 
promptly  decided  Mrs.  Soott  must 
go. 

But  it  would  kill  her,  she  averred, 
to  take  Katty.  Natty's  screams 
pierced  her  head:  Natty's  temper 
Bettered  her  nerves:  and,  besides. 
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what  would  become  of  the  seryants, 
unless  Miss  Fleming  was  left  to 
look  after  them? 

Jane  and  Mrs.  Dashwood  disliked 
each  other  so  cordially,  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  fiiink  of  their 
both  going  to  Brighton  at  the  same 
time — for  although  she  was  only 
her  stepmother,  and  although  she 
didn't  bke  her,  and  though  Marmy 
detested  her,  and  though  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  had  never  had  any  but  spi- 
ritual experiences  in  her  life— you 
know  Millicent  Scott  too  well,  I 
hope,  to  think  that  she  would  have 
outraged  society  by  not  having 
'Mamma'  with  her  at  this  epoch. 
Besides,  Jane  must  stop  in  town 
and  look  after  her  tromseau,  if  the 
wedding  really  was  to  be  in  April ; 
and  what  would  Jane  do  without 
Miss  Fleming  for  a  companion? 
Marmy  was,  by  these  arguments, 
reduced  to  seeing  himself  in  the 
h'ght  of  a  brute  and  a  fool  for  having 
ever  wished  that  Natty  should  have 
a  few  weeks  of  sea-air ;  and  Esther 
Fleming  was  left  the  possessor  of 
the  most  absolute  and,  at  this  par- 
ticular season  of  her  life,  the  most 
dangerous  freedom. 

She  was  upright  to  the  core ;  but 
she  was  very  human,  and  had  all 
the  temptations  that  go  with  strong 
impulses  and  strong  affections.  And 
early  spring  was  coming  on,  and  she 
knew  that  it  did  Natty  no  harm — 
nay,  that  it  unfroze  the  little  old 

Erematurely-hardened  heart  to  let 
er  roam  abroad  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  or  where  they  would,  with 
Polly  Uie  nurse-girl,  during  the  two 
fading  twiljght  hours  of  these  mild 
March  days.  That  Paul  Chichester 
came  two,  three,  gradually  four 
times  a  week  at  this  hour;  that 
Jane  was  almost  always  from  home 
when  he  came;  that  she  looked, 
that  she  longed  for  his  coming ;  that 
day  by  day,  even  if  their  words 
grew  colder,  their  Reswore  reading 
to  each  other  page  after  page  of  the 
old  forbidden  story.  Could  she  help 
all  this? 

She  said  she  could  not ;  and  to 
Miss  Dashwood,  and  even  to  herself, 
employed  much  subtle  casuistry 
whenever  the  •perjl  of  these  visite 
was  brought  too  prominently  before 
her  reason.    Mr.  Chichester  came 


simply  because  her  grave,  sober  life 
was  in  accord  with  his,  and  that 
they  could  talk  of  subjecto  in  which 
each  had  the  same  kind  of  interest. 
Talk  ?— why,  of  what  did  they  talk  ? 
Of  nonsense — of  sentiment?  Never, 
They  discussed  upon  abstract  sub- 
jects; upon  the  harder  duties  of 
life ;  upon  books.  Often  the  greater 
part  of  the  visit  would  be  consumed 
m  Mr.  Chichester  taking  up  book 
after  book  from  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  descanting  upon  portions 
of  their  contents  to  her.  '  And  if  it 
happens  to  be  poetry,  Jane— Shak- 
spere  it  generally  is — he  somehow 
always  chooses  descriptions  of 
scenery,  or  friendship,  or — or  some- 
thing of  that  kind !'  No  doubt,  now 
she  came  to  reflect  on  it,  this  was 
what  Paul  Chichester  did  come  so 
often  for.  He  liked  reading  aloud ; 
and  she — well,  she  thought  it  very 
improving  for  a  young  person  who 
meant  to  be  a  teacher,  to  educate 
her  ear  and  cadence  by  listening  to 
so  good  a  reader. 

Men  of  a  somewhat  washy  nature 
do  occasionally  feel  the  mere  senti- 
ment of  love :  men  of  robuster  fibre 
know  as  much  as  is  to  be  known  of 
the  mere  passion.  But  the  union 
of  the  two — of  purest,  tenderest 
sentiment,  of  intense,  vital,  earthly 
passion;  the  perfect  blending  of 
affection  and  desire,  of  heart  and 
brain,  of  soul  and  sense — ^is  never 
found,  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  hazarding  the  opinion,  save 
in  a  woman's  heart,  and  not  in 
more  than  one  out  of  one  thousand 
of  these. 

Poor  Esther  was  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Her  affections  large;  her 
brain  large ;  her  physique  unexcep- 
tionable ;  her  whole  life  purely  nur- 
tured. Just  how  we  can  imagine — 
when  our  imagination  chances  to  be 
very  vivid — that  women  were  once 
intended  to  love  men,  she  loved 
PauL  She  felt  herself  not  his  in- 
ferior, although  so  different  in  mind, 
and  yet  she  yearned  to  be  his  slave ! 
She  had  none  of  the  little  jeaJonsy 
about  her  own  intellect  that  she  had 
felt  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  inti- 
macy. She  liked  to  talk  well  wheu 
she  talked  with  him.  She  liked 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  differ  from 
him;  even  to  bring  him  round  to 
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her  opinion.  And  thun,  in  the 
middle  of  some  discussion — perhaps 
on  the  origin  of  evil ;  thoy  were 
fond  of  choosing  tliis  new  and  ca^sily 
settled  subject  — sho  would  .sec  tliat 
the  poor  fellow's  shirt  lacked  a  but- 
ton, or  his  threadbare  coat  a  stitch, 
and  all  her  heart  would  go  out  to 
him  with  love;  that  warm,  wide, 
woman's  love  that  over  secerns  to  me 
to  have  something  of  maternity  in 
its  element;  and  the  intense,  i)as- 
eionate,  despairing  wish  that  she 
had  the  right  to  minister  to  all  the 
little  common  wants,  so  evidently 
neglected  now,  of  his  life. 

Such  a  friendship  can  never  re- 
main friendship  long.  You  may 
read  descriptions  of  Platonic  attach- 
ment, descriptions  of  scenery  and 
friendsliip  written  by  Shakspore  or 
any  other  poet ;  you  may  investigate 
the  origin  of  evil;  may  speak  in 
measured  voices;  may  shako  each 
other's  hands  with  icy  shortness  at 
going  and  coming.  Nature  will 
assert  herself  still.  "When  the  trees 
are  full  of  sap  in  April,  it  is  but 
the  accident  of  one  sudden  morning's 
heat  that  is  needed  to  clothe  the 
yet  cold  branches  with  the  life  and 
colour  of  the  spring. 

One  afternoon,  thoy  had  spent 
three  hours  together  as  usual ;  and, 
the  child  not  having  returned,  and 
the  dull  ]March  twih'ght  having 
almost  become  darkness,  they  had 
taken,  for  no  reason  that  I  can 
assign,  to  standing  one  on  each  side 
of  the  hearth— although  the  weather 
was  far  [from  chilly — and  speaking 
scarcely  a  word.  Of  late  Esther 
had  avoided  all  snch  silence,  f  ying 
instantly  to  the  commonest  and 
most  obvious  subterfuge — the  wea- 
ther, Natty 's  lessons,  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  trousseau — the  instant  that 
she  felt  one  of  these  insidious  but 
deadly  dangers  to  be  coming  on. 
Eut  in  all  natural  processes— one 
of  which  I  bold  the  passion  of  love 
to  be— you  pass  into  new  develop- 
ments as  completely  without  volition 
or  consciousness  of  your  own  as  the 
caterpillar  changes  into  the  chrysalis, 
the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly. 
Miss  Fleming  had  gone  through  the 
stage  of  sudden  silences— through 
the  stage  of  feeling  their  danger, 
through  the  stage  of  talking  about 


things  for  which  she  cared  nothing, 
to  avert  that  danger.  This  after- 
noon her  condition  had  progressed 
by  one  more  stop.  She  loiew  that 
they  wore  both  silent,  that  such 
silence  was  dangerous,  that  the 
danger  could  bo  averted,  tempo- 
rarily, by  conversation  of  any  kind ; 
and  she  attempted  conversation  of 
no  kind!  Only  stood,  with  cold, 
clasped  hands,  and  perfectly  rigid 
stiflfness,  and  knew  that  Paxil's  eyes 
scarcely  left  her  face  a  moment,  and 
that  she  could  feel — could  almost 
hear— every  sickening,  distinct  beat 
of  her  own  feverish  heart. 

It  was  decidedly  another  step: 
another,  and  very  nearly  the  last.  I 
know  of  only  two  (possible  further 
developments  for  love  that  has  be- 
come passion  and  that  has  ceased 
to  struggle.  Only  two:  and  the 
story  of  nearly  all  our  lives  can  be 
written  in  this  very  short  sentence : 
possession,  or  an  irrevocable  sever- 
ance ;  no  return  along  that  road 
whose  upward  transit  was  so  sweet ; 
no  return  to  the  pleasant  resting- 
places,  the  tranquil  hours,  the 
dreams — better  than  all  fruition — 
of  that  delicious  pilgrimage.  Love 
that  has  become  passion  and  that 
has  ceased  to  struggle  must  end  in 
one  of  these  two— possession  or 
severance. 

And  in  either,  broadly  speaking, 
love  dies.  And  love  is  human 
youth,  and  human  hope,  and  human 
happiness:  all  that,  during  the 
brightest  years,  at  least,  of  our  ex- 
istence we  sum  up  whenever  the 
word '  life '  is  on  our  lips. 

Paul  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
chose  for  his  subject  one  concerning 
which  he  had  never  spoken  to  her 
before — Lord  Feltham's  character. 

'No;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
you  so  often  after  his  return.  Miss 
Fleming.  Jane  Dashwood  has  told 
you,  of  course,  upon  what  terms  I 
stand  with  my  mother's  family  ?* 

'She  has  told  me  that  you  and 
your  brother  do  not  meet,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester; and  I  think  no  better  of 
you  for  allowing  such  an  estrange- 
ment to  exist.  What  can  there  be 
in  Lord  Feltham  to  make  you 
cherish  such  a  bitter  feeling  after  so 
many  years  ?' 

'  Li  Feltham  himself,  nothing/ 
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'  Yon  admire  your  brother's  cha- 
racter^  then?' 

'  No ;  but  I  dare  Bay  he  is  quite 
as  good  a  fellow  as  drcnmstuices 
have  let  him  be.  He  is  weak  and 
nnambitions,  doubtless;  but  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  man  whom 
fortune  places  at  the  winning-post 
without  the  trouble  of  the  race, 
who  has  never  had  the  slightest 
training,  either  by  disappointment 
or  any  other  kind  of  moral  disci- 
pline?' 

'I  think  a  man's  own  nature 
should  make  him  strong/  Esther 
answered,  promptly;  for  even  yet 
she  had  not  wholly  outlived  her 
bitterness  against  poor  Oliver.  'I 
don't  think  a  man  should  need 
training  of  on  especial  kind  to  bring 
out  the  common  qualities  of  manli- 
ness and  honesty  in  his  heart' 

'  Easily  said.  Miss  Fleming ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  continued  worship 
and  flattery  from  nurses,  tutors, 
comx)anions,  the  whole  world,  from 
one's  cradle  to  one's  dotage,  are 
perils  that  may  warp  any  but  the 
noblest  natural  chaiacter,  and  that 
Feltham  never  had.  From  what  I 
remember  of  him  as  a  child,  I  should 
say  he  will  get  on  excellently  well 
in  the  position  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him,  and  will 
make  Miss  Dash  wood  quite  as  happy 
as  she  deserves.' 

'Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,'  said 
Esther,  hastily.  '  It  is  not  in  Lord 
Feltham  to  feel  any  very  high  or 
exalted  sentiment.' 

'  Miss  Fleming,  do  you  know  my 
brother?' 

She  had  never  meant  to  tell  him 
or  any  other  creature  living  of  her 
engagement  to  Oliver ;  but  during 
the  last  few  days  a  strong  impulse 
had  been  upon  her  to  let  Paul  Chi- 
chester know  everything  Hiat  her 
life  had  to  tell.  Not,  God  knows! 
from  forwardness,  from  any  hope  of 
gaining  him  in  marriage:  did  she 
not  know  that  to  be  hopeless?  but 
rather  from  a  despairing,  instinctive 
sense  that  a  great  crisis — the  crisis 
of  parting — was  coming  on ;  a  de- 
sire that  as  much  of  her  as  any  man 
should  ever  possess — all  the  history 
of  her  poor  foolish  life,  should  bo 
given  to  him  before  that  hour  came. 
This,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  sublime 


inconsistency  of  love,  the  latent 
hope  that  it  would,  it  must,  touch 
him  to  know  how  willingly  she  had 
given  up  rank  and  wealth  and  posi- 
tion where  she  herself  could  not 
give  love  in  return. 

'  I  have  known  your  brother.  I 
have  known  him  very  well.'  And 
then,  in  broken  sentences,  as  you 
may  believe,  with  hesitation,  with 
need  of  fr^uent  questioning  from 
her  companion,  all  the  story  was 
told. 

As  she  faltered  out  the  last  words 
of  her  confession,  she  took  courage 
and  looked  up  into  Paul's  face.  The 
firelight  shone  upon  it  fall:  she 
could  not,  she  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  what  she  read  there.  Never 
during  these  three  weeks  had  one 
quiver  of  a  muscle,  one  flush,  one 
pallor  on  that  determined  fEice  given 
her  even  a  moment's  respite  from 
reason ;  but  now — no,  she  was  not 
mistaken  —  all  Paul  Chichester's 
face  was  soft  as  she  had  never  seen 
it  before;  only  as  in  dreams  her 
fancy  had  so  often  cruelly  shown  it 
to  her.  The  hardness  had  gone 
from  his  mouth,  the  lines  from  his 
brow:  not  alone  his  expression,  his 
very  features  seemed  changed — 
younger,  handsomer,  fuller  of  Qfe. 

'You  never  loved  him,  Esther? 
Tell  me  perfecUyi  honestiy.' 

'If  I  had,  I  shoulcbi't  have 
changed,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  am  not 
a  woman  to  love  more  than  once 
while  I  live.' 

And  then  she  shrank  back  fear- 
fully, and  turned  her  face  quite 
away  from  him  towards  the  fire. 

Paul  Chichester  looked  at  her 
drooping  profile,  and  knew  that  she 
was  his— his  now,  his  always ;  yes, 
whatever  should  hereafter  divorce 
them,  whatever  noan  should  some 
day  call  her  wife.  He  did  not  love 
her  as  she  loved  him.  Men  don't 
feel  stirong,  blind,  reasonless  passion 
for  women  of  poor  Esther's  worth ; 
but  he  knew  that  to  possess  her  for 
his  companion  would  be  to  raise 
his  darkened  existence  into  vivid, 
healthy  life ;  he  knew  (and  this  to  a 
man  is  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
love  of  his  own)  that  she  worshipped 
him ;  that  for  the  freedom  hopelessly 
to  worship,  she  had  given  up  the 
position  and  money  and  youth  that 
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Ids  brother  had  to  l>estow  uix>n  her. 
And,  noble  thougli  Panrs  heart  was 
to  the  core,  lie  was  not  at  all  Kxijuir- 
hiunan  in  his  nobility.  Tlie  wealtli, 
the  position  of  his  alionattHi  family 
had  jboen  l)ittcT  drops  in  his  cu}) ; 
and  it  wds  sweet,  yes,  sweeter  than 
pure  nnmixed  love  itself,  to  know 
that  for  him,  poor,  friemlless,  oiit^ 
cast,  a  woman  like  Esther  Fh^miug 
liad  thrown  their  wealth  aside  as 
worthless  dross. 

And  as  he  felt  all  this,  and  as  lie 
looked  at  her  pnre  and  steadfiist 
face,  and  as  he  yearned  to  go  to  her 
and  clasp  licr  to  his  breast  and  bid 
her  stay  there,  a  cold  whisper 
shuddered  in  his  ears,  a  wliite  face 
rose  before  him,  and  one  terrible 
word — a  word  it  was  not  in  him 
to  disobey  —  rang  tlirough  every 
fibre  of  his  heart — thify !  Duty,  with 
which  no  inclination  went  hand-in- 
hand.  Duty,  not  to  a  woman  pos- 
sessing youth  and  strength  and 
beauty,  hke  this  one,  but  to  a  poor, 
bereft,  forsaken  creature,  w^hose  life, 
by  hardest  fate,  must  bo  bound 
liorribly  close  to  his,  and  yet  whole 
dreary  worlds  apart,  so  long  as  they 
both  should  live. 

Eigidly  just  natures  are  prone,  by 
virtue  of  their  very  consistency,  to 
fall  into  injustice.  We  don't  stop 
still,  such  persons  fail  to  remember ; 
we  live.  If  we  were  in  the  position 
of  bricks,  well  imbedded  by  mortar 
in  a  stone  wall,  an  action  right  for 
us  once  must  be  right  ten  years 
later,  twenty  years  later,  always. 
But,  instead  of  stopping,  we  not 
only  live  but  change  in  our  own 
natures,  just  as  much  as  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  our  lot. 
Thus,  a  really  noble  action,  an  im- 
pulse straight  from  the  heart  of  a 
fad  of  twenty,  will,  if  carried  out 
through  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  life, 
most  probably  degenerate  into  per- 
Bifitent  folly,  or,  which  is  worse, 
mechanical,  outside  ceremonial,  with- 
out the  faintest  reason  or  necessity 
for  its  fulfilment.  At  twenty,  Paul's 
heart  had  revolted  against  what  he 
considered  the  inhumanity  of  cold, 
worldly  sense ;  and  it  was  heroic  of 
him  then  to  take  up  the  position  he 
did.  At  thirty,  ms  life  had  nar- 
rowed and  narrowed  under  the  dead 
pressure  of  one  self-inflicted  du^y^ 


until  he  had  rpiito  forc:otten  to  a- : 
himself  if  this  indce<l  /r-/^  jr.stice? 
If  his  own  IkmIv  and  soul  had  !:► 
real  claim  upon  him?  if  dutymip'i- 
not  now  consist  in  bre^ikinp:  Ire-j 
from  the  trammels  in  which  lor  ttti 
long  years  lie  had  walked  witli 
ble(;ding,  but  as  yet  unfalteriLg 
feiit  ? 

I  say,  no  light  of  the  kind  had  »ns 
yet  dawned  across  the  one  fixe<l 
jnirpose  of  Paul's  life.  If  it  was 
ever  to  do  so,  now  was  the  last 
moment  when  he  would  have  given 
it  admittance.  He  might  alter  de- 
liberately, through  reason— never 
swerve  in  a  moment  of  sudden 
temptation  or  sudden  passion. 

*  You  can  only  love  once  in  your 
life?  A  mistake,  child,  a  great 
mistake.  When  you  have  hvtd 
longer,  when  you  have  felt  more, 
you  will  know  how  wonderfully 
elastic  your  heart  is,  above  all,  in 
its  capacities  for  suffering.  We  have 
never  quite  done  with  any  hope  or 
any  misery  until  we  die.  A  year 
ago  I  thought,  honestly,  I  should 
never  know  anything  more  about 
human  love  of  any  kind  while  I 
lived,  and  now ' 

He  stopped  himself  short ;  then  l:e 
came  suddenly  closer;  he  put  liis 
arm  half  round,  but  yot  not  clasp- 
ing, her  shrinking  figure  as  she 
stood  neither  daring  to  answer  nor 
to  look  into  his  face. 

'  Esther,  I  won't  deny  to  you  that 
I  have  felt  pleasure  in  bearing  that 
you  wouldn't  marry  Oliver,  in  spite 
of  all  the  worldly  advantages  he 
had  to  offer  you.  I  don't,  I  can't 
be  blind,  child,  to  your  kindily  liking 
for  me.  Esther,  you're  the  only 
woman  I  ever  desired  to  possess  as 
my  wife.  If  I  was  free  to  do  so,  I 
would  give  up  my  life  to  make  you 
happy ;  but  I  am  not  free — ^I  never 
shall  be — and  I  feel  to-m*ght  that  I 
am  not  safe  in  coming  any  more  to 
see  you  like  this,  I  thought,  three 
weeks  ago,  I  should  be,'  he  went  on 
hurriedly,  for  at  this  juncture  some- 
thing very  like  a  stifled  sob  broke  from 
Miss  Flendng's  lips.  '  I  thought  I 
was  stronger  than  I  am,  and  that  I 
could  bear  to  look  in  your  face,  and 
listen  to  your  voice ;  and  know  that 
now  and  for  ever  I  must  be  no  more 
than  a  stranger  to  you.    I  find  that 
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I  cannot  do  so;  and  I  had  best 
stay  away  from  you  till  my  folly 
is  cored,  Esther,  will  you  forgire 
me?' 

For  a  minute  pride^  wounded 
▼aniiy^  resentment,  stirred  in  her 
breast;  and  she  looked  at  >iiwi 
coldly,  and  drew  away  from  the 
cruel,  mocking  temptation  of  his 
half-embrace.  Then  a  love,  mightier 
than  all  pride  or  vanity  or  resent- 
ment, ebbed  back,  wi&  a  sudden 
rush,  across  that  generous  heart. 
She  clasped  hold  of  the  hand  he 
offered  her ;  she  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes.  '  Tve  nothing  to  forgive, 
Mr.  Chichester.  Tou  have  made 
me  happy  by  what  you  said — I 
never  hoped  for  any  more.    And 


don't  stay  away  for  ever,  please.  I 
mean->I  mean  I  don't  think  I  could 
bear  it  if  I  thought  you  and  I 
wouldn't  be  friends  as  long  as  we 
live !' 

It  toas  a  love  stronger  than  death, 
the  love  of  this  poor,  untutored, 
country  girl. 

As  Paul  Chichester  walked  away 
from  the  house  that  night,  the 
image  of  her  fiuthful  fiice,  the  sound 
of  her  pleading  voice,  haunted  him 
with  a  strange  sense  of  self-reproach ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time  these 
ten  years,  the  |X)ssibility  of  his  own 
freedom,  of  his  own  return  with 
honour  to  life  and  love,  did  flash, 
dimly  and  indistinctly  as  yet,  across 
his  mind. 


A  NOVEMBER  3IOM0RY. 

FIVE  P.M. !  The  foggy  evening  closes  round  the  noisy  street. 
Where  the  lamps  are  fisdntly  gleaming,  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
Echoes  through  the  old  Inn*s  archway  and  throughout  the  silent  square. 
Where  I  smoke  in  lonely  chambers,  keeping  out  tiie  chilly  air 
By  a  fire  whose  fitfol  blazes  leap  upon  tne  window-pane. 
And  then,  sinking  into  glimmers,  leave  me  in  the  gloom  again. 

Cold  November  I  though  I  bear  thee  in  the  body  here  in  town, 
Yet  in  spirit  I  behold  thee  far  away  where,  sloping  down. 
Girt  by  beeches  and  by  poplars  waving  leaflessly  and  free. 
Lies  a  lawn  of  greenest  velvet  stretchmg  out  towards  the  sea. 
Till  it  ends  upon  the  threshold  of  the  shell-strewed  yellow  hat, 
Where  the  waves  come  nightly  rolling  in  beneath  the  vesper  star. 

And  there  was  a  bleak  November  I  can  call  before  my  mind ; 

(Ah !  what  memories  all-chequered  in  those  little  words  I  find  I) 

When  the  north-wind  howled  in  fury  o'er  the  bare  and  barren  beach, 

Hurling  heavy  drifts  of  seaweed  far  beyond  the  water's  reach. 

While  the  broken  waves  came  orashii^ — i^eets  of  foam — ^upon  the  shore ; 

In  their  sombre  echoes  saying  words  remembered  evermore. 

One  was  with  me  who  is  hmned  upon  my  brain  in  vivid  guise; 
(Pshaw !  how  tiresome  'tis  these  smoke-wreaths  bring  the  water  to  my  eyes !) 
Wrapped  in  folds  of  glossy  seal-skin,  and  her  hat  pulled  tightly  down 
O'er  Uie  forehead,  till  the  pressure  made  the  arched  eyebrows  frown ; 
With  the  pink  cheek  turned  to  crimson  by  the  beating  of  the  breeze. 
And  the  sUky  braids  all  gleaming  with  the  rain-drops  from  the  trees. 

And  a  soft  hand  clasped  my  fingers,  and  a  voice  of  sUver  tone. 

Answered  to  my  passioned  pleading  that  the  heart  I  sought  to  own 

Was  already  mine.    I  read  it  surely,  swiftly  in  the  light 

Of  the  lovely  eyes  irradiant  with  a  lustre  softly  bright; 

Eyes  whose  glitter  was  the  shining  of  my  changed  existence'  star ; 

Eyes  which  even  now,  perchance,  are  gazing  at  me  from  afar. 
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And  tlio  noxt  K'ovonil>er  I  was  lookinf;  sadly  from  the  Iniiil, 

But  nione :  no  loving  finRors  twinod  around  my  weary  hand ; 

And  tlic  spray  from  every  billow  fiUeil  my  t-yue  with  stuiRiuK  smart; 

IJut  no  otlier  cyi's  were  glancint:  with  tho"  lovo  of  kouI  and  heart. 

And  I  murmured  in  my  sorrow  words  of  bitter  aching  ])ain ; 

But  tho  Toico  that  onco  had  spoken  never  more  would  speak  ogiun! 

Dead! — my  darling!  Aa  tlio  rosebud  withered  on  the  tender  spray; 
Dead! — the  sweet,  sweet  lifo  of  iiopinp;  faded  noiselesBly  away  ; 
Deail ! — tho  wealth  of  lore  tliat  promised  mo  an  nge  of  precioas  bliss ! 
All  snnmicd  up  at  last  and  glvon  in  tho  faint  and  dying  kiss, 
That  tho  palo  lipH  calmly  p»ve  mo  with  their  sobhint;  catcliing  breath. 
Ere  their  lines  of  beauty  settled  in  tbe  awful  calm  of  Death. 


A<jil<-  mi:'.  Though  years  have  vanished,  yet  that  memory  r 
Of  the  doom  of  cmel  November,  and  its  sorrow  never  wanes. 
Though  I  hide  it  from  tho  prying,  tattling  whisper  of  the  world, 
Yet  I  know  that  all  my  fondest  liepes  of  happiness  wore  hurled 
Down  to  dust  when  -^Ac  was  taken.    Ituf  the  wound  must  be  concealed ; 
Men  have  parts  to  ]jlny,  and  thereforv  heartti  and  minds  must  l>oth  bt 
steolcd. 

W.  B. 


SH0EBUBYNE8S,  AND  THE  BIG  GUNS. 


HE  tot;  mention  of  Shoebmj'- 
neee  snggeets  all  kind  of  oam- 
boBtibleB;— heavy  chaises  of 
powder— high  velocities— bal- 
listic  pendnlnnu  of  the  past — 
NaTei  B  electrical  instnunoit  of 
the  present— big  plates  of  Old 
England  —  Hmall     plates     of 
France—'  Big  Will  '—Sir  Wil- 
liam AjmstroDg—monHtei  tick- 
ler —  Wbitworth'a    ship    lib- 
Toasterwith  hexagonal  ehellfl — 
Lancaster'H  oval  cannon  which 
burled  forth    the   'Whistling 
Dicks'   of  the    Crimea;    the 
pioneer  in  1854  of  rifled  ar- 
tillery and  all  the  Bieterbood, 
as  gone  are  always  feminine. 
We  hare,  too,  Lynell  Thomas— the  persevering  Commander  Sc  tt— rockets. 
Hale  and  Stout^mortats,  bombs,  wad  oohoms ;  and  wind  np  with  all  the 
ofiensiTe  and  defensive  ignanadons  and  icthyoeaori  of  modem  war.    Bat  of 
these  hereafter.    Having  come  to  see  Shoebnry  in  its  entirety  yon  shonld 
know  that  its  antecedent  are  interesting.    Less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Shoebnry  was  a  sandy  waste,  with  its  long  sands  ttinning  out  at  low  water 
to  an  imtnenBe  distance — a  pleasant  recreation  ground  for  galls,  eea-birds, 
cnbe,  and  cmstacea ;  and,  not  to  slight  the  vegetable  world,  we  wonid 
mention  the  horrors  of  marine  stinging  nettles  which  make  bathers  tingle 
again,  and  for  scane  time  afterwards.    But  the  site  is  one  of  antiquarian 
interest.    The  derivation  of  the  present  name  is  taken  from  the  esrly 
period  of  the  Danish  eettlements  of  which  Bcnn  Bzeo  (kbsb)  was  the 
first.    Danish  entrenchments  are  still  visible  and  traceable  on  the  east 
side— the  line  croeeing  the  government  property  close  by  the  powder 
magagjna    The  camp  had  in  old  times  been  aceessible  to  the  Danish 
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galleys  by  the  Swin,  and  a  passage 
of  water  still  winds  up  tlirough  the 
sands  to  the  same  spot  to  the  remains 
of  the  fortifications.    A  small,  old- 
fashioned  house,  now  usetl  as  the 
office  of  the  Royal   Kngineers,  was 
originally  known  as  Shoebury  Hall, 
and    its    dignity   is    still    recog- 
nised by  its  establishing  a  right  of 
way  through  the  groun<ls  in  spite 
of  its  being  the  government  pro- 
perty— a  privilege  which  our  conti- 
nentel  neighbours  would  not  long 
tolerate.    It  is  a  credit  certainly  to 
the  tight  httle  island  in  which  we 
live  that  the  freedom  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  subject  is  so  much  con- 
sidered,    Shoebury  is  not  easy  of 
access.    Accustomed  as  we  are  now- 
a-days  to  have  stations    at   every 
visitable  place — to  Southend  by  rail- 
way is  the  first  step,  thence  by  fly 
about  five  miles,  or  three  and  a  half 
by  the  beach.    We  will  go  by  the 
latter,  passing  through   the  lower 
part  of  Southend.     AVe  leave  the 
town,  and  much  to  our  satisfaction, 
a  parish  ditch,  which  is  enough  to 
typhoidise   any   man,    woman,    or 
child,  except   an    liMtae   of   this 
'charming   locale.*      Past   the   tea 
and  shrimp  invitation  boards,  we 
start  along  the   upper    part  of  a 
bank  covered  with  most  luxuriant 
weeds,  grasses,  and  wild  flowers  in- 
numerable.     Parsing     under    the 
coastguard  station  we  come  upon 
sandy,  rabbity  soil,  which  ushers 
into  the  practice  ground.    By  this 
time  passing  tlie  black  boundary, 
we  come  to  the  palings  of  the  '  sa- 
cred ground,'  as  a  big-gun  enthusiast 
once  termed  it,  and  now  more  rab- 
bits than   ever.    Why  are  cannon 
and  rabbits  so  intimately  associated  ? 
For  at  Woolwich  the  rabbit  warren 
is  the  place  where  the  gons  are 
stored.    Keeping  the  upper  bank, 
we  leave  on  our  left  the  debris  of  the 
iron-plate  strife  and  the  targets,  and 
pass  a  basin   for  pontoons  where 
Canadian,  Uphir,  Belgian,  and  other 
bridges  are  constmcted,  and  artiUery 
oificers  work  in  their  long  course  of 
shirt-sleeve  labour.     On  our  right 
are  the  sands  over  which  we  look  to 
the  Nore  Light,  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  Sheemess:  along  these  is  an 
unlimited  range — 10,000  yards  if 
required    The  general  appearance 


at  first  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  a 
marine  gymnasium,  for  there  are 
long    lines    of   pegs  vanishing  to 
nothingness,   tall    ix)les  for  initial 
velocities  and  the  register  of  tra- 
jectives  —  endless      targets     ever 
changing    in    form    and    position. 
Sea-horses  literally,  or  amphibious 
horses,  move    about    with   target- 
carriages,  and  the  water  orderlies 
ride  in  sea  boots,  white  suits,  and 
white  covers  to  their  caps  to  keep 
off"  the  glare  of  the  sun — looking 
more  like  sun-baked  Indians  than 
anything   else.      But   as  there  is 
nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  and 
well  adapted  as  Shoebury  is  for  ar- 
tillery practice,  yet  there  is  a  trouble- 
some brick-field  close  by.    Barges 
will  moor  from  necessity  or  some 
other   equally   disagreeable  caufK, 
and  stop  for  a  time  the  experiments, 
in  spite  of  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  they  are  rendered  liable  to 
fines. 

Whilst  we  are  patiently  sitting 
down,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
common  objects  on  the  sea-shore  at 
Shoebury.  Wo  approach  the  jetty, 
alongside  which  the  lighters  land 
the  big  guns,  carriages,  ammunition 
and  heavy  projectiles  from  the  ar- 
senals and  doc^ards.  Our  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  by  a  leviatlian  in 
repose.  We  show  it  in  a  sketch. 
The  shell  shown  here  is  the  600- 
pounder,  the  body  of  steel,  with 
studs  to  fit  the  rifling,  the  head  of 
cast  iron.  The  shot  are  recovered 
at  low  water  and  collected  on  the 
shore,  previous  to  being  returned  to 
Woolwich.  The  long  shot  in  the 
foreground  shows  the  cannelures 
into  which  the  Armstrong  lead 
coating  fits,  but  which  in  this  case 
has  been  ripped  off.  It  was  de- 
scribed to  us  a  few  days  since  by  a 
little  child  as  '  looking  very  &t  and 
rather  nicky-looking.'  Dark  against 
the  horizon  this  huge  six-slided 
opera  -  glass  -  looking  600-ponnder 
peacefully  rests,  a  triumph  of  iron 
manufacture  and  science,  bat  at  the 
same  time,  ugliness  personified. 
The  beautiful  and  elegant  lines  of 
the  old  ordnanoe  are  past,  and 
beauty  of  form  swept  away  before 
the  necessity  for  practical  stabiUty 
and  matter-of-fiict  strength.  Placed 
on  a  carriage  weighing  54  cwi,  the 
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Ran  recoils  upon  a  platform  weigh-  meitcement  of  the  article  shows  the 

ing  75  cwt.,  its  own  weight  and  di-  cradle  in  which  the  projectile  is 

mensicaiB  beii^  as  follows : —  raised  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gnn  and 

Lowita                         t  ft.  I  In.  hooked  on,  which  done,  the  sluds 

flSSt  ''.'.'•'.'.  il  tons  itctx.  *■*  ready  in  position  to  run  into  the 

BnadUiDftBHdi  .        i^tLriiD.  grooves  and  be  rammed  home.    The 

Ban u-i  In.  70  lbs.  charge  leads  one  to  expect  a 

Omigi 70 ita. powder.  greflt    crash;    but  although  every 

BiB!Dftiioniij(Totg™iT»{'°^^™"^  one  must  be  strock  with  the  tre- 
mdtbo«rwiBoio».    .6ft.iiin;  mendooB  boom  of  ila  fire,  yet  it  is 
not  proportionately  great  compared 
Hie  gnn    is  bnilt  np  of  eight  with  the  smart  crack  of  the  old  3 
layersof  coiled  cylinders — barrel  in-  and  6-ponnder  brass  gons  which 
duaiTe.  Total  weight  11  tons  18  cwt  generallymaketheearsofNo.  itingle 
The  segment  shell  fired  £rom  it  smartly.    But  how  one  longs  one- 
contains    510    segments  of   6  oz.  self  to  hear  the  hon  '  roar  his  dread- 
each,  and  Uie  steel  shell  carriee  a  ftil  thunder.'    How  can  the  giant 
buTBticg  charge  of  n  Ibe.,  which  is  be  worked — the  projectiles  so  mas- 
covered  by  a  hollow  cast  iron  head  aive— how  can  they  be  adjusted  to 
in  front,  in  order  that  the  powder  the  stads  to  take  the  grooves  without 
may  take  effect  forward  after  pierc-  damping  the  latter  ?    Of  course,  as 
ing  through  the  iron  plates.  this  is  only  an  experimental  gnn. 
The  figures  of  the  gunners  work-  the  time  now  token  to  load  is  longer 
ing  this  monster  seem  very  small,  than  if  the  regular  working  gear 
bnt  the  Tery  tompion  which  stope  were  arranged  and    organised  for 
np  the  muzzle  reminda  one  of  the  service  ;  necessarily  the  time  now 
cover  of  a  water  butt  taken  to  load  is  comparatively  long. 
The  initial    letter  at   the   com-  At  present  a  gin,  or  triangle,  is 


placed  at  the  muzzle  of  the~gun,and 
the  shot,  placed  in  the  cnidle, 
already  shown  in  the  initial  letter, 
is  hoisted  ap ,  and  hooked  on  the 
muzzle  ready  for  ramming  home, 
then  to  come  down  npon  a  cartridge 
which  may  be  described  as  a  perfect 
bolster  carried  on  a  man's  shoulder 
(see  figure  in  large  cut).    Strange 


contrast  to  the  careful  way  in  which 
No,  7  covers  up  the  insignificant 
I  lb.  5  oz.  chaige  of  a  6-poundar, 
and  roDS  from  the  limber  np  to  the 
gun.  The  first  time  of  seeing  '  Big 
Will '  fired  is  certainly  a  red-letter 
day  in  our  gunnery  calendar. 
'  Itca^i  sir,'  was  soon  heard  &om 
the  officor  in  oomniaud  to  the  oom- 
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mandant,  nod  evety  one  rtishcd  to  a 
fevourable  place  to  windwnrd,  care- 
fiil  at  the  Game  time,  for  the  sako  of 
one's  ears,  not  to  stand  broadside  on 
to  the  moastor  reporter  of  the  day — 
about  twenty  yards  ie  a  respectable 
arm's  length.  Soon  the  word  is 
given,  Fire !  The  earth  shakes  again 
— the  concnssion  is  considerable, 
and  we  saw  the  ponderous  missile 
pnfBng,  gmnting,  and  fizzing  till 
lis  strength  is  exhausted,  and  a  des- 
tination reached  where  ho  may  lie 
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for  generationa  and  then  be  invosti- 
gateil  by  an  archioological  meeting 
some  500  hundred  years  hence. 

August  1 6th,  his  strength  wis  to 
be  trioiJ.  against  the  Warner  plat«a 
and  backing ;  and  as  this  material  is 
rather  expensive  stuff  to  build  up 
only  to  be  knocked  down  and  de- 
stroyed, the  target  was  made  about 
ti  feet  square,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  shot  reduced  to  that  of  1000 
yards,  by  making  the  charge  50  lbs. 
instead  of  70  lbs. — the  target  being 


placed  at  500  yards,  so  that  the  pro- 
jectile  should  strike  it  with  the 
same  velocity  as  if  it  had  been  1000 
yards.  This  is  a  most  important 
point  to  settle,  as  on  it  depends  forts 
OT  no  forte  at  Spithead.  The  ques- 
tion of  penetration  is  the  one  to  be 
settled,  after  that  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  at  more  than  4000  yards 
platesmaybeperforated.  The  final 
appliances  for  working  hnge  guns, 
snoh  as  hydranUc  power,  &a.,  would 
soon  be  applied,  Uie  only  difficulty 
]ier  coiitrabemg,  that  in  actual  war 
&Bt  steamers  are  not  so  easily  hit  at 
long  langea  as  stationary  targets  at 
500  yards,  and  speed  is  after  all  a 
most  important  element,  and  one 
more  baffling  to  any  antagonist 

The  next  space  beyond  the  Shears 
is  osod  for  the  fjeld-artillory,  9  and 
II  practice,  1000,  t;oo,  and  jooo 
yards  being  their  ranges.  Behind 
them,  on  the  loft,  are  the  mortEus, 
which  are  not  fired  at  targets,  but  at 
a  certain  area  marked  off  l^  ttan- 
neiiete,  into  which  the  shell  is  ttuown ; 
and  most  beautifiil  is  the  curve  de- 
Bcribed  by  tbe  shell  in  its  flights  To 


tiaoe  it  well  one  shonld  be  a  little 
out  of  line  with  the  mortar. 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  light 
guns  are  some  experimental  plat- 
forms, where  a  new  carriage  was 
being  tried,  and  the  gun  much  de- 
pressed to  try  the  working  of  the 
carriage  in  firing  irom  the  bank. 
The  shot  strikes  the  water  soma 
50  yardfl  from  the  muzzle;  the 
wator  rises  in  an  immense  volume 
for  finer  than  the  Orandes  Earn  de 
Yersailiee,  and  &lling  in  spray, 
spoon  drUt,  and  mist,  forms  a  rain- 
Imw  cloud  of  the  greatest  intensity 
of  prismatio  colouring,  the  shot  in 
rising  &om  tbe  water  generally 
ricocheting  about  1000  yards.  I 
dare  say  the  heart  of  many  a  barge- 
man has  qnaked  from  the  unex- 
pected proximity  of  some  of  these 
erratic  spheres. 

We  now  approach  a  sentry.  An- 
other jetty,  and  we  come  on  a  sentry 
who  baa  strict  orders  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  touch  the  projectileH 
piled  up  on  either  side,  these  being 
intended  (or  the  now  pending  com- 
petitive trials  of  Armstrong  and 
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Whitwortti.  The  Whitworth  are  all 
on  the  hexagonal  system,  and  those 
of  Armstrong  of  the  shxmt  and  lead- 
ooated  foimation.  The  oomparatiye 
dmafaUity  of  these  guns  is  one  of 
the  piindpal  objects  now  being 
tested. 

We  axe  now  at  a  breastwork, 
where  seyeral  iio-ponnders  are 
moxmted.  There  is  a  snng  safety- 
box  on  either  side  for  watching  the 
effdct  of  shot  Here  we  find  mil's 
xockets  being  fixed,— and  fearfol 
things  they  are.  The  rash  with  which 
they  start,  with  a  sound  like  tearing 
calioo  on  a  large  scale,  the  fiery  train 
and  smoke  in  which  we  lose  sight  of 
them»  are  all  things  not  easily  for- 
gotten. When  they  burst,  they  leaye 
a  black  train  of  smoke,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tear  up  the  water  by  the 
pole  at  which  th^y  are  fired,  and 
towards  which  they  are  leyelled  on 
a  conducting  tube  placed  at  an  angle 
to  suit  their  range.  Turning  to  tiie 
left  we  come  upon  the  store  or 
museum  of  experunent  in  projectiles, 
where  they  axe  stored  u^  for  in- 
straction  and  reference  in  every 
form  of  smash,  crash,  and  dash; 
some  in  their  normal  state;  some 
having  strack  iron  plates,  through 
iron  plates,  and  into  iron  plates; 
some,  too,  tiie  effusions  of  the  well- 
intentioned,  that  neyer  even  got 
so  fJEff  as  being  entertained  by  the 
oonmiittee  or  any  one  else  save  the 
energetic  inyentor.  The  large  square 
now  before  us  has  a  conyenient 
suite  of  offices  for  the  commandant, 
brigade-major  and  staff,  and  a  pho- 
tograi)hic  department,  a  branch  now 
so  desirable  as  a  fiuthf  ul  reporter  of 
facts  and  results  to  those  not  pre- 
sent at  the  time. 

The  remaining  part  is  composed 
of  a  park  of  artillery,  sheds  for  guns, 
magazines,  and  bygones  of  artillery ; 
stepping-stone  efforts  which  have 
cost  much  private  and  public  money, 
but  which  have  brought  us  up  to 
file  present,  and  placed  us  well,  we 
hope,  for  the  future. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  govem- 
ment  property  is  devoted  to  the 
quarters  of  officers  and  barracks; 
imd,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no 
laoquetHsourt,  the  usual  acconipani- 
ment  to  all  artillery  barracks.  Leav- 
ing the  officers'  quarters  on  our  left, 
with  the  mess-room,  reading-room« 


&a,  we  come  upon  the  engineers' 
offices  already  alluded  to,  with  the 
commandant's  house  lying  back. 
Beyond  it  is  a  gymnasium,  lecture- 
room,  and  a  vei^  fine  driU  house  for 
big  guns,  190  feet  long;  and  most 
interesting  it  is  to  see  the  men 
manning  the  naval  breech-loaders, 
the  7-inch  naval,  the  garrison  guns 
for  breast-work  and  tor  casemates, 
40-pounders  breech  -  loaders  for 
field  service,  with  all  their  appli- 
ances. 

This  is  a  very  stirring  sight,  and 
one  cannot  see  it  without  wishing  to 
join  Ihem,  reminding  one  of  days  on 
board  the  old  '  Excellent,'  and  al- 
most wishing,  with  the  excited 
volunteer  in  '  Punch,'  that  one 
could  only  put  in  ball-cartridge. 

We  have  now  only  to  pass  more 
barracks.  We  arrive  at  the  brick- 
field, where  barges  stop  the  prac- 
tice occasionally,  and  tuniing  round, 
work  back  by  the  target-ground. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  offensive, 
now  we  come  to  the '  Protectorate,' 
and  sad  colanders  th^  look. 

The  principal  promoters  of  iron- 
clads and  targets  which  part  sides 
of  vessels,  built  up,  are : — 

Fafrbalm    ....  The  Lord  Warden, 

SoottRiuaeU    .     .     .  Warrior. 

Clarke   .    .     .    •     .  La  Qloire  (Fmcfa). 

and  are  generally  larg^plate  men, 
say  20  feet  x  3«feet  6  inches.  The 
foreigners  are  small-plate  men, 
2  feet  5  inches  x  5  feet  10  inches; 
and  to  judge  from  the  last  riddle- 
target  of  'La  Gloire'  model,  com- 
posed of  6-inch  wrought-iron  plate, 
then  lo-inch  oak,  horizontal^  in 
grain,  11 -inch  vertical,  and  6-inch 
horizontal ;  in  all,  27  inches  of  oak 
behind  the  6-inch  plate,  the  large 
plates  carry  the  palm,  and  have 
greater  stability  and  strength.  In 
the  1 6th  century,  the  armour  of 
knights  was  gradually  made  heavier 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  they  could 
hardly  move  in  their  iron-clad 
prisons,  and  gradually  left  it  off  as 
powder  weapons  improved.  It  would 
be  a  CTuious  repetition  if  the  very 
heavy  ship  armour  met  the  same 
&te. 

The  'Warrior'  plates  are  very 
interesting  also. 

The  French  plates  are  screwed 
with  a  very  long,  well-made  screw 
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into  the  wood.  Some  platea  arc 
bolted,  bnt  the  concnssion  brings  off 
the  head.  Some  Eceptics  assert  that 
the  Shoeburjuess  edition  of  the 
'  Gloiro  '  is  incompiolt,  and  re- 
qxutea  an  iimer  iron  plato  to  make 
it  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
French  iron -clods. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  the 
'1864'  experiments  is  this,  that 
the  guns  beat  the  plates,  and  the 
only  chance  for  sbips  lies  in  their 
t^peed  and  clever  handling.  The 
insular  poeitjoo  of  England  suggeRta 
the  idea  of  a  large  ship  with  a  tiret- 
rat«  platform,  so  that,  as  a  non- 
aggrMSiTo  power,  she  is  compara- 
tively aecnre.  It  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  Government  that  the  Shoe- 
bury  school  of  gonnery  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world ;  and  al!  who 
visit  it  will  join  in  testifying  to  the 
hind  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  the  com- 
mandant and  ofiiceTB  of  this  inte- 
resting   and    scientific    eelablish- 

In  quitting  Shoebnryness  for  the 
present,  we  cannot  do  so  without  ex- 
pressing onr  strong  regret  at  wit- 
nessing the  inadequacy  of  many  of 
tbe  arrangements  for  the  soldier. 
The  canteen  was  boilt  (of  wood) 
many  years  ago,  and  is  so  disgraoe- 
fally  small  and  bad  in  accommoda- 
tion that  the  men  and  nonnxim- 
misfiioned  ofGcers  are  tlrhim  out  into 
the  town  pot-honses.  There  is  no 
rocreation-ronra  for  the  men,  and  no 
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selves.  Colonel  Eardley  Wiimut, 
with  a  I  true  perception  of  the 
soldier's  needs,  has  lately,  we  nn- 
dcrstand,  done  all  that  lius  in  his 
power,  by  the  establisbment  of 
thirty-five  gardens,  which  are  ea- 
gerly soupht  after  by  the  married 
soldiers,  and  arc  likely  to  do  good. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  it  is  evident  to  the  attentive 
observer  that  to  make  the  plaro 
what  it  ought  to  be,  more  linieh 
and  completeness  in  its  general  ar- 
rangements are  desirable.  A  sandy 
terro-plein  and  rongh-and- ready 
platforms,  show  a  too  evident  vene- 
ration for  the  god  'Force'  rathtr 
than  the  more  valuable  deity  '  Skill.' 
Force  is  a  famous  fellow  for  skilled 
men  learning  to  make  use  of  any- 
thing at  hand ;  but  Skill  is  the 
agent  in  scientific  experiment,  and 
Shoebnryness  contemplates  both. 
Hence  the  point  of  our  remark. 
Those  who  have  feir  means  of  judg- 
ing, pay  a  high  tribute  to  the  very 
remarkable  cheerfulness  and  will- 
ingness with  which  both  officers 
and  soldiers  work  at  experiments— 
often  for  many  hours  after  thce;e 
ordinarily  appropriated  to  'work.' 
We  therefore  hope  that  at  an  early 
date  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
those  stationed  at  a  placo  of  great 
and  growing  importance  will  receive 
from  the  authorities  that  attention 
which  they  so  much  require  and  so 
well  deserve. 


TSE  H£BCIHAM<  PBINOES  OF  ENGLAND. 
OHAPTEB  Vni. 


THE  di^iW  Euid  mflnence  ct  Britigh 
conunercedimngthe  latter  p&rtofUie 
BLXkeuth  century  and  the  tax\y  yaat  of 
the  serenleenth,  nmnd  their  foremost  pro- 
■ooteiB  in  two  illnatrinm  binilies,  so 
cIosbIj  allied  in  naniR.  and  bo  lite  in 
worth  of  chftracter  and  boldness  ij  enter- 
prise, that  they  should  ever  bo  asao- 
lialed  in  the  gistefiil  m^nory  of 
Engliahnien.  It  is  more  th&n  ptobablo 
that  they  were  kindred  in  blood  as  well 
as  in  spirit ;  hot  the  Kneelogical  chain 
<:€  evidence  is  incomplete,  and  each  has 
tbenfbre  to  be  epoben  i^  oi  its  own 
meritB.  To  the  ono  belong  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  and  hie  brothera  WilUwH 
uid  Thomas;  to  the  lAher,  Bir  Heniy 
Hiddletcm  and  his  brother  Darid.* 

AH  wo  know  of  the  Middletons  is  that 

they  were  '  of  Cheshire,'  and  laid  claim 

•  The  aptlUag  or  nisin  wh  In  tfaoH  diji  u- 


be  dUkt  to  the  cKber. 


to  a  Welsh  ancestry.  The  Myiddellons' 
were  also  Welsh,  and  connix^ed  with 
Cheahiie.  A  desoeudant  of  Blaydd, 
Lord  •£  Penllyn,  in  Merionotbihiie,  % 
famoiiB  wanior  of  the  twelfth  contoij, 
married  the  sister  and  heire«  (J  Sir 
Alexander  Myddollon,  of  Hyddelton,  in 
Shropshire,  and,  assuming  his  wife's 
name,  had  for  great-gnjidson  a  DaTid 
Myddelton,  of  OweenTno^,  In  Denlrigh, 
receiver  of  North  Walee  in  the  time  of' 
Edward  IV.  Of  this  wc«tb]'  the  chicT 
thing  known  is,  as  we  are  (old  br  the 
historian  of  Denbigli,  that  he  'paid  hi» 
addreoKS  to  Elyn,  dsagbter  of  bir  Jdin 
Donne,  of  Utnnton,  in  Cheshire,  and 
gained  the  lady's  affections.  But  the- 
patents  preferred  their  relative,  Bichard 
Donne,  of  Croton.  The  marrisge  was 
accordingly  eelebiatod;  but  David  Hyd- 
delton watched  the  bridiwrooni  leading 
his  bride  ont  of  cbnrrh,  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  carried  away  his  widow,  anil 
married  ber  forthwith,  so  that  she  was 
maid,  widow,  and  twica  a  wife  in  one 
day.'  One  of  this  David's  gtajtdsonB 
was  Bichard  Uyddelhm,  of  Oalch  Hill, 
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the  first  Member  of  Parliament  fi»  Den- 
bigh in  Henry  Vlll.'a  reign,  and  go- 
vernor of  ita  oaatle  nader  Kdward  VU., 
Mar;,  and  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1575, 
at  the  age  of  Bizty-seven,  leaving  behind 
him  sixteen  children,  of  whom  fbnr  at 
least,  William,  Tbomas,  Hngh,  and 
Bobert,  claim  to  be  menttoned  1^. 


William  Hyddellon  was  a  fiieod  of 
Baleigh's,  and,  lilce  him,  a  milor  ud  an 
anUiw.  Bom  somewheie  neai  the  vesz 
IMS,  he  studied  at  Oifbnl,  and  in  hter 
days  gave  proof  of  hia  ■eholaraliip  hj 
tranalatiDg  the  book  (^  Paalma  into 
WeUh,  B^  vititiiig  '  Barddoniaatb,  or 
the  Art  of  Welsh  Poetij,'  a  book  highly 


tioughtof  in  itH  dav.  But  at  an  early 
^e  Ibe  fame  of  b-uch  voyagers  as  Fro- 
tdsher,  Diske,  and  Hawking  enticed  him 
lo  sea,  and  it  wtu  as  a  sailor  that  he  rose 
to   distinction.      He  did    his  shore  of 


a  little  squadron  to  flgbt  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indian  leas. 
he  was  captain  of  one  of  the  ships.  Emd 
by  his  shurpneas  and  pnanptituda  saved 
tbe  wliole  from  destruction.  His  younger 
yean  seem  to  have  been  chieSy  pomed 
vpoa  the  sea,  now  and  then  on  enands 
of  eommerce.  but  oilenor  in  pursuit  of 
^laiiish  ships  of  war  or  galleons,  whose 
srizure  served  at  the  same  time  to  enrich 
the  captors  and  lo  impoverish  the  gnat 
OKimy  of  Encland.  When  be  was 
fbrty-eight  or  fifty  he  settled  down  to  a 
qniet  life  in  Xjondon,  where  he  Euid  bis 
RiendH,  Captain  Thomas  Price  and  C^ 
t«in  Knet,  were  wont  to  attract  crowds 
of  wondering  gamiiit,  curious  to  behold 
the  first  smrutrs  of  tobacco  in  the  etteets 
of  London,  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
at  hia  hooae  in  Higbgatc,  in  oi  soon 
«fter  1603,  the  same  year  in  which  his 
ytmuger  brothers,  Thomas,  Hugh,  and 
Bobrat,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  their 
pabbc  life. 

For  many  years  before  that  tilQe,  hoff- 
ever.  these  brctherH  bad  been  prosperons 
tradesmen  in  London.  Tbt^oas,  now 
somewhat  over  fifty,  was  a  erooer  in 
Qoeenhithe,  inflnential  enough  to  be 
chosen  Alderman  in  May,  lS)3,  to  be 
knighted  in  the  tbUowing  July  by  the 


new  king,  James  L.  and  to  take  his 
seat  in  theflrst  Parliament  assembled  by 
that  monarch.  Robert,  a  few  years 
younger,  by  burinesa  a  skinner,  waa  also 
a  member  of  this  Parliament,  in  which, 
moreover.  Hugh,  representing  his  native 
town  of  Denbigh,  bad  a  seat.  He  had 
been  apprenticed  to  the  Goldamith^ 
Company  in  hia  youth,  and  now  had  a 
famous  shop,  a  favourite  hannt  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh's,  in  BaanghaU  Street, 
bnt  had  also  spent  much  of  his  tine  in 
Denbigh.  In  1597  he  served  it  as  alder- 
man, and  under  that  year  we  find  him 
described  in  the  town  records  as  >  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  of  England.' 
Oraoers,  akinnera,  and  goldsmiths  alike 
had  a  wider  range  of  hnsioecB  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  than  now 
appertains  to  their  callings :  and  all  the 
thrae  brothera  embarked  in  enler]»ises 
fhnn  which  most  (^  their  fellow- trades- 
men held  aloof 

A  new  ognifi(9ince  was  attaching  to 
the  old  tetm  of  '  merchant  adventoier." 


with  the  main  object  of  trading  in 
woollen  goods  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  through  nearly  a 
hundred  years  there  had  neen  a  keen 
and  oonstent  rivalry  between  its  mem- 
beta  and  the  foreign  metcliants  of  the 
Bledyard,  until  in  1597  the  Emperor 
Bodolph's  arbitrary  shutting  np  of  all 
the  Ktcloriee  of  the  Engli^  merchant 
adventurers  in  Germany  gave   Queeo 
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Elizabeth  an  exease  for  abrogating  all 
ihe  priTileges  conferred  by  her  and  her 
predeoessoTB  on  the  Steelyard  Company, 
in    1601,    aooording    to    contemporaiy 
testimony,  the  Company  of   Merchant 
Adyentmers  indudea  more  than  half  of 
nil  the  wealthy  traders  of  London,  York, 
Norwich,  Exeter,  Ipswich,  Newcastle, 
Hnll,  and  the  other  chief  commercial 
towns.     'These   of    old   time   linked 
themselves  together  for  the  exercise  of 
merchandize,    by    trading    in    doth, 
kersejB,  and  all  other— as  well  English 
88     foreign  —  commodities,     yendible 
abroad,  whereby   they   brought   much 
wealth  home  to  their  respective  places  of 
residence.    Their  limits  are  the  towns 
and  ports  lying  between  tlie  river  of 
Somme,  in  France,  and  along  all  the 
ooaat  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
within  the  German  Sea ;  not  into  all  at 
once,  at  each  man's  pleasure,  but  into 
one  or  two  towns  at  most  within  the 
8ame  bounds,  which  they  commonly  call 
the  mart  town  or  towns^  because  there 
only  they  staple  their  commodities  and 
put  them  to  sale,  and  thence  only  they 
bring  such  foreign  wares  as  England 
wanteth,  which  are  brought  from  &r  by 
merchants  of  divers  nations,  flocking 
thither  to  buy  and  sell  as  at  a  fair.  The 
merchant  adventurers  do  annually  ex- 
port at  least  sixty  thousand  white  clotlis, 
worth  at  least  600,000Z.,  and  of  coloured 
cloths  of  all  sorts,  kersevs,  baize,  cottons, 
northern  dozens,  and  ouier  coarse  cloths, 
forty  thousand  more,  worth  400,0002.,  in 
«J],  one  million  sterling,  besides  what 
goes  to  the  Netherlands  from  England 
of  woolfels,  lead,  tin,  saffion,  coney  skins, 
leather,  tallow,  alabaster,  com,  beer,  and 
the  like.  And  our  company  importeth  of 
the    Dutch   and    German   merchants, 
wines,    fustians,   copper,   steel,   hemp, 
onion  seed,  iron  and  copper  wire,  latten, 
kettles,  pans,  linen,  harness,  saltpetre, 
ffunpowaer,   and  all    things   made   at 
Nuremberg,  such  as  toys  and  small  iron 
ware ;  of  the  Italians,  all  sorts  of  silks, 
velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  like;  of 
the  Eaaterlings,  naval  stores,  furs,  soap, 
ashes,   &c. ;   of  the  Portuguese,  spices 
and    dmga.     With   the   bpanish   and 
French  they  have  not  much  to  do,  by 
reason  that  our  English  merchants  have 
had  a  great  trade  directly  to  France  and 
8pain,   and  to  serve  England  directly 
mm  thence  with  the  commodities  o£ 
those  two  countries.  Of  the  Netherlands 
they    bny  all  kinds  of  manu&ctures, 
tapestry,  buckrams,  white  thread,  linen, 
cambrics,  lawns,  madder,  and  the  Uke. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  sovereign  of  the  NetherlandB,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Fleece,  gave 
the  fleece  for  the  badge  of  that  Order,  in 


consideration  of  the  great  revenue  accru- 
ing to  him  from  the  tolls  and  customs  of 
our  wool  and  woollen  cloths.'  That  last 
assertion  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
it  is  true  enough  that  the  English  trade 
in  woollen  and  other  commodities  tended 
greatly  to  enrich  the  people  of  the 
Ketherlands  and  Germany.  In  1615 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  alone  sent 
five-and-thirty  ships  to  Hamburg  and 
Middleburg,  besides  having  a  large 
share  in  the  thirty  sent  to  Dantzig,  the 
twenty  to  Naples,  Genoa,  and  other 
Italian  towns^  and  the  twenty  to 
Portugal  and  Andalusia.  In  1604  a 
fresh  charter  was  given  to  the  Company 
by  James  I.,  and  when  this  was  renewed 
in  1617,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained 
more  Iban  four  thousand  members  of  one 
sort  or  another.  In  16S4  it  was  in- 
fluential enough  to  obtain  from  Charles  I. 
a  proclamation  securing  to  it  the  entire 
woollen  and  cotton  trade  with  the  Con- 
tinent *And  to  the  end,*  the  edict 
Eroceeds,  *that  the  said  trade  may  be 
ereafter  reduced  and  continued  in  an 
orderly  and  well-governed  course,  we  do 
hereby  declare  our  royal  pleasure  to  be 
that  the  said  fellowship  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  shall  admit  to  the  freedom 
of  their  said  trade  all  such  of  our  subjects 
dwelling  in  our  City  of  London,  and 
exercised  in  the  profession  of  mer- 
chandize and  no  shopkeepers,  except 
they  give  over  their  shops,  as  shall  de- 
sire the  same^  for  a  fine  of  501.  apiece, 
and  those  of  the  outposts  Icn-  25Z.  apiece.* 
Nor  was  that  all.  In  1643,  while  England 
was  in  the  midstof  civil  war,  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Long  Parliament  a 
confirmation  of  those  privileges,  with  the 
right  of  doubling  the  entry  fees,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  30,0002.  into  the 
public  purse. 

So  prosperous  was  the  Company  of 
which  Thomas  Myddelton,  the  grocer, 
Hugh  Myddelton,  the  goldsmith,  and 
Bobert  Myddelton,  the  skinner  (trades- 
men being  not  yet  excluded  fh>m  its 
ranks),  were  active  members.  Hugh, 
true  to  his  character,  seems,  from  the  very 
scanty  information  we  have  on  this 
point,  to  have  been  the  more  active  of  the 
three.  Not  eympathisinff  with  the  old- 
fashioned  and  very  foolimi  prejudice  in 
fiftvour  of  sending  raw  material  abroad, 
so  that  foreigners  might  have  the  labour 
of  working  it  up,  he  established  a  large 
cloth  manu&ctor^  at  home,  and  in  that 
way,  as  he  said  m  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  enabled  several 
hundred  families  to  maintain  themselves 
in  comfort. 

The  Company  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, however,  was  but  one,  and  at 
that  time  the  most  important,  of  several 
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kindled  associatioDB.  As  early  as  1554 
a  Russia  Gompan  j  had  been  established 
to  make  use  of  the  new  branch  of  com- 
merce opened  up  by  the  comrades  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willouehb^.  In  1564  a  small 
and  nnsaoccssfol  rivalry  of  the  Merchant 
Adyentnrers  had  been  started  by  the 
founders  of  the  Hamburg  Company; 
and  later  in  the  century  the  extension 
of  English  trade,  first  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  soon  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  East,  had  giren 
rise  to  several  other  societies  of  mer- 
chants. The  Turkey  Company  began 
in  1581,  the  Morocco  Company  in  1585, 
the  Guinea  Company  in  1588,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  destined  to  become 
far  more  influential  than  any  of  the 
others,  chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of 
a  namesake  of  Hugh  Myddelton's,  and 
of  others  like  him,  m  1600. 

Many  voyages  had  been  made  to 
India,  both  by  independent  adventurers 
and  by  the  agents  of  the  Turkey  and 
Guinea  Companies,  before  that  date. 
In  1589  several  merchants  had  sought 
permission  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  send 
some  ships  to  the  islands  and  coast  towns 
of  the  Indian  seas,  there  to  establish 
markets  for  the  sale  of  Englii^  cloths 
and  other  articles,  and  for  the  taking 
in  exchange  of  such  native  produce  as 
liad  hitherto  only  been  procurable 
through  Bussian  or  Portuguese  traders ; 
and  in  1591  three  vessels  were  de- 
spatched with  that  intent,  two  being 
lost  in  a  storm,  and  the  third,  com- 
manded by  Master  James  Lancaster, 
only  returning  *  after  many  grievous 
misfortunes.'  The  promotera  of  the 
expedition,  however,  were  not  dis- 
heartened. In  1599,  after  long  coa- 
sultation,  an  association  of  more  than 
a  hundred  merchants  was  formed, 
Thomas  and  Robert  Myddelton  being 
of  the  number,  and  an  aggregate  ca- 
pital of  dO,133Z.  68,  8d.  being  sub- 
scribed :  and  on  the  last  day  of  1600,  a 
whole  year  being  spent  in  arguments 
with  the  queen  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
enterprise,  a  charter  of  privileges  was 
obtained.  Preparations  were  straight- 
way made  for  enforcing  these  privileges, 
and  by  the  2nd  of  April  five  ships 
were  ready  to  embark  under  tiie  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lancaster,  Henry 
Middleton,  '  of  Cheshire,*  having 
charge  of  one  of  the  vessels. 

Of  this  Heniy  Middleton's  antece- 
dents we  are  ntdly  ignorant.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  aocompanied 
Lancaster  on  his  earlier  voyage ;  but 
the  first  we  actually  know  of  him  is 
that  he  was  an  enei*getio  adviser  of  the 
Company's  on  all  matten  appertaining 
to  tlie  new  expedition.    One  day  we 


find  a  Committee  appointed  to  discuss 
witih  him  the  general  arrangements  for 
the  yoyage;  on  another  he  is  asked, 
and  gladly  consents,  to  be  the  Com- 
pany's  principal  factor   in   the   pos- 
sessions it  hopes  to  acquire;  and  on 
the    third,    he  is  commissioned,  with 
some  otiiers,  to  buy  the  requisite  pro- 
visions *  as  good  and  cheap  as  they 
can.'    At  one  time,  again,  a  commission 
is  sent  to  ask  what  entertainment  he 
desires  for  himself  on  the  yoyage ;  at 
another,  his  advice  is  taken  as  to  the 
princes  and   potentates   in   India   to 
whom  the  queen  shall  write  letters  of 
introduction,  and  as  to  the  terms  in 
which  those  lettera  shall  be  expressed. 
At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  com- 
pleted, he  set  out  as  vice-admiral  of  the 
•  Hector,'  with  payment  of  lOOZ.  down 
and  the  promise  of  2002.  more  if  the 
affiiir  succeeded,  and  with  authority  to 
assume  command  of  the  whole  expe- 
dition in  case  of   Lancaster's   death. 
The  little  fieet  proceeded  at  once  to 
Acheen,  the  principal  port  of  Sumatra, 
and  there  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  island,  who  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  telling  her  how  the  coming 
of  the  English  had  filled  the  horizon 
with  joy.    Pepper  and  spice,  and  all 
things   nice   that  were  procurable  in 
Sumatra,  were  brought  by  the  natives, 
and,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  a 
large   Portuguese   yessel,  laden  with 
calicoes  and  other  valuable  goods,  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  so  that 
they  had  more  treasure  than  their  ships 
could  hold.    Some  of  these  goods  they 
exchanged  at  a  profit  for  the  produce 
of  Bantam  in  Java,  where  they  esta- 
blished commercial  relations;   and,  in 
September,  1603,  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  rich  store  of  wealth  for 
their  employers. 

The  next  expedition  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  undertaken  in  1604,  and 
then  Middleton  succeeded  Lancaster  in 
the  command  of  the  fieet  Four  ships  set 
out  in  March  of  that  year,  and  three 
returned  in  May,  1606,  with  some  loss 
of  men  and  property,  and  with  a  report 
of  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  traders,  who  found  that 
their  monopoly  was  being  seriously 
infringed,  but  with  net  profits  amount- 
ing to  ninety-five  per  cent  on  the  capital 
subscribed.  A  third  voyage  was  made 
in  1607,  under  the  command  of  a  Oa^ 
tain  Keeling  and  Henry  Middleton  s 
younger  brother  David,  with  so  much 
success  that  the  profits  to  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders  were  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  per 
cent. 

On  this  occasion  Heniy  Middleton 
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stayed  at  home;  but  he  was  not  idle. 
On  the    25th  of  May,  160G,  he  was 
knighted  at  Greenwich  on  account  of 
his  zeal  on  the  East  India  Company's 
behalf  and  he  and  his  friend  Captain 
Lancaster  were  m   constant    commu- 
nication with  its  directors  (among  whom 
we  freouently  find  mention  of  his  name- 
sakes, Thomas  and  Robert  Myddelton), 
giying  advice  on  all  matters  connected 
with   the   new    expedition,    receiving 
their  shares  of  profits  on  the  amounts 
ventured  by  themselves,  and  the  like. 
In  January,  1607,  we  read  this  order : 
*The  Japan   boy  brought  home  last 
voyage  by  Sir  Henry  Middleton  to  be 
taken  by  David  Middleton  as  his  boy 
this  voyage,  and  decently  apparelled  at 
the  Company's  charge  before  his  de- 
parture ;'  and  in  November  a  committee 
is  appointed  *  to  agree  with  Sir  Henry 
Middleton,  who  seems  inclined  to  go 
the  fourth  voyage/    Unfortunately  the 
agreement  was  not  made,  as  in  that 
case  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  voyage 
might  have  been  averted.    Two  vessels 
were  despatched  in  January,  1608,  one 
to  be  lost  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the 
other,   with   70,000?.  worth   of   goods 
on  board,  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  on  the 
coast    of    France,    by    •  the    wicked 
Bretons,  who  went  aboard    to  make 
spoil  of   the   rich   merchandize   they 
found    therein.'      Better   success    at- 
tended the  next  expedition,  conducted 
by    Captain    David    Middleton,    who, 
having  returned  from  his  former  voyage, 
set  out  again  in  April,  1609,  having 
only  a  single  ship,  the  *  Expedition,'  to 
manage,  and  a  good  part  of  that  belong- 
ing to  hunself  and  his  elder  brother. 
After  an   absence    of  two  years,   he 
brought  back  a  cargo  of  nutmegs  and 
mace,  which  produced  a  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  eleven  per  cent. 

Thus  far  the  operations  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  only,  as  it 
were,  experimental,  and  on  the  whole 
the  experiment  was  mightily  successful. 
Hardly  a  company  at  all,  according  to 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  it 
had  been,  and  for  some  years  longer 
continued  to  be,  little  more  than  a 
gathering  of  independent  traders  who 
speculated  as  much  or  as  little  as  &ey 
chose  on  each  separate  voyage,  and 
only  clubbed  together  under  the  (Srection 
of  managers  dioaen  from  themselves, 
in  order  that  the  expeditions  might  be 
large  enough  and  sufficiently  protected 
to  be  conducted  securely  and  with 
profit.  A  step  in  advance,  however, 
was  made  in  May,  1609,  when,  in  lieu 
of  the  privileges  conferred  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  new  Charter  was  obtained 
from  James  I.  granting  to  the  Com- 


pany '  the  whole,  entire,  and  only  trade 
and  traffic  to  tlie  East  Indies,'  for  ever 
and  a  day,  no  one  being  allowed  to 
have  any  share  in  that  branch  of  com- 
merce without  licence  from  the  Com- 
pany, and  all  the  members  being  bound 
by  oath  to  be  good  and  true  to  the 
king  and  faithfm  and  assistant  to  the 
Company,  *  having  no  singular  reg^ard 
to  themselves  in  hurt  or  prejudice  of 
the  said  fellowship.*  Encouraged  by 
this,  the  Company  resolved  on  a  larger 
enterprise  than  had  yet  been  under- 
taken. At  its  first  public  dinner,  sug- 
gested by  a  present  of  a  brace  of  bucks 
from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  *  to 
make  merry  withal  in  regard  of  their 
kindness  in  accepting  him  of  their 
company,*  it  was  resolved  that  two  new 
ships  should  be  built  of  a  sort  specially 
adapted  for  the  business,  and  they 
were  ready  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
larger  of  the  two  was  the  largest  mer- 
diant  ^p  yet  built ;  its  burthen  being, 
according  to  difibrent  accounts,  either 
ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  hundred  tons. 
A  silk  ensign,  'with  the  Company's 
arms  in  silk  or  metal,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit,*  was  provided  by  l^Iaster 
Bobert  Myddelton,  the  skinner;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  its  being  launched, 
on  tile  30th  of  December,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  sumptuous  banquet 
served  on  china  dishes,  at  which  King 
James,  the  queen,  and  the  young  princo 
were  present.  His  Majesf|r  christened 
the  ship  by  the  name  of  '  The  Trade's 
Increase,'  and  while  the  salutes  were 
being  fired  put  a  medal  with  a  great 
gold  chain  about  the  neck  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smythe,  tiie  first  governor  of  tiie 
Companv.  That  done,  and  82,0002. 
having  been  expended  in  cargoes  and 
shipping  expenses,  the  big  ship,  at- 
tended by  two  smaller  ones,  set  out  in 
March,  1610,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  was  in- 
structed to  find  his  chief  business  in 
trading  with  the  people  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  A  prosperous  voyage 
was  made  round  the  Cape  and  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
Mocha,  where  great  show  of  friendship 
was  made  by  the  governor  of  the  place, 
and  the  only  difficulty  the  English 
felt  was  for  want  of  a  table  on  which 
to  expose  the  cloths  and  other  com- 
modities that  they  brought  for  sale. 
Costly  presents  and  very  loving  and 
courteous  speeches  were  exchans^ed, 
until  Middleton  had  been  enticeol  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  town,  and 
bring  with  him  a  quantity  of  his  moat 
valuable  goods.  No  sooner  was  he  on 
shore,  however,  than  his  deputies  on 
i^ipboard  began  to  misconduct  them- 
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Belves,  and  give  Bomo  excuBe  for  the 
rough  conduct  that    the  natives  had 
been  treacherously  contriving.     *  One 
grief  on  the  nedk  of  another/  wrote 
Middleton,   *  makes  a  burden  of   my 
life,  and  therefore  makes  me  write  I 
scarce  know  what.'    He  and  the  fifty- 
one  companions  who  were  with  him, 
however,  nad  plenty  of  time  for  writing, 
during  the  six  months,  from  November 
1610  to  May  1611,  of  their  captivity 
among  the  Turks.    One  of  the  number, 
William  Pemberton,  managed  to  run 
away,  *  having  taken  a  conceit  of  cap- 
tivi^  under   these   heathen   tyrants.' 
Wandering  about  the  shore,  he  found 
a  canoe,  tied  his  shirt  to  a  pole  by  help 
of  his  ^tezs,  and  so,  between  paddling 
and  sailing,  made  his  way  to  the  ship, 
half  dead  with   labour   and  want   of 
food.    Several  times  he  wrote  to  his 
master   ur^ng  him   to  procure  some 
native  douiing,  cut  off  his  hair,  be- 
smut  his  face,  and  sneak  out  of  the 
town  with  a  burden  on  his  back :  if  he 
would  do   that  they  would   get  him 
safely  into  a  boat.    JSut  Middleton  did 
not   approve   of  the   expedient     He 
would    neither   listen  to  Pemberton's 
assurance  that  '  in  this  heathenish  and 
barbarous  place  they  were  void  of  all 
gentle  kind  of  humanity,*  and  therefore 
must  be  met  by  subterfuge ;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  the  proposal  of  his  chief 
deputy,    Captain    Downton,    that  the 
English  should  make  a  forcible  entry 
into  Mocha  and  so  liberate  him.    At 
last,  however,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
only  procured  the  release  of  his  com- 
rades by  promising  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  English  should  in  future  make 
trading    expeditions    to    those    parts. 
The   whole   affiiir   caused   a   loss   of 
eleven  months  and  of  more  than  60002. 
It   was    followed  by  a  tide  of   good 
fortune.     Quitting  the  Bed  Sea,  Mid- 
dleton made  for  Surat,  and,  reaching  it 
in  October,  found  a  Portuguese  squa- 
dron of  twenty  armed  vessels  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  purpose 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  rival 
traaers.     The  Portuguese  admiral  sent 
to  say  that,  if  the  English  had  au- 
thority from  his  sovereign,  they  might 
enter ;  otherwise  the  sooner  they  went 
away  the  better.    Sir  Henry  answered 
that  he  bore  credentials  from  the  King 
of  England  to  the  Great  Mogul,  whose 
territory  was  free  to  all  nations,  and 
who  owed  no  vassalage  to  the  Portu- 
guese ;  that  he  wished  no  harm  to  the 
merchants  of  other  nations,  but  that  he 
certainly  intended  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  his  own.    For  a  time  he  did  his  best 
to  carry  on  peaceful  tn^c  with  tiie 
natives,  but  finding  himself  thwarted 


therein,  he  boldly  set  his  three  vessels 
to   attack  the  enemy*s  twenty;  with 
such  success,  that  one  of  the  Portuguese 
frigates  was  simk  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight,  save  one,  which  fell  into 
iiis  hands  with  a  rich  store  of  Indian 
goods.      The  coast  being  thus  dear. 
Sir  Hemy  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  to  buy  from  them 
all  the   useful    commodities   that   he 
could  find  in  the  place.      But  good 
fortune  was  not  to  attend  the  ill-named 
'  I^ude's  Increase,'  or  her  commander. 
Meeting  some  other  ships  sent  out  from 
England,  Middleton  returned  to  Mocha, 
an£  in  excusable  vidation  of  his  agree- 
ment with  its  people,  set  himseu  to 
Eunish  them  for  the  cruelties  to  which 
e  and  his  men  had  been  subjected  a 
year  before.     Then  he  recrossed  the 
Indian  ocean  with  a  view  of  makine  a 
profit  at   Bantam,    but   the    *  Traders 
Increase '  struck  on  a  rock  during  the 
voyage  and  was  hardly  able  to  reach 
its  destination,  and  the  other  two  vessels 
were  considerably  the  worse  for  two 
years*  knocking  about    One  of  them 
was  sent  to  ^igland  under   Captain 
Bownton  in  the  spring  of  1613,  wtiile 
Middleton  and  the  rest  took  up  their 
residence  in  what  is  called  *  his  little 
new-built  village  of  PuUopenjann,'  not 
far  from  Bantam.    *  He  that  escapes 
without  disease,'  Downton  had  written, 
'  from  that  stinking  stew  of  the  Chinese 
part  of  Bantam  must  be  of  a  strong 
constitution  of  body.'    Middleton's  men 
died  one  \sv  one,  and  he  himself  sunk 
under  a  aic^ess  that  had  been  oppress- 
ing him  for  months,  somewhere  near 
the  end  of  1613,  not,  however,  before 
the  *  Trade's  Increase,'  which  he  had 
been  waiting  to  repair  with  material 
from    England,  baa   been    beaten   to 
pieces   by   the   waves,   *  which   is    a 
g^reat  pity,'  writes  Chamberlain  in  one 
of  his  gossipping  letters  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  *  being  the  goodliest  ship  of 
England,  and  never  made  voyage  be- 
fore.'   Far  better  would  it  have  been, 
however,  for  a  score  of  such  ships  to 
have  been  wasted  than  that  England 
and  the  East  India  Company  would 
lose,  in  the  prime  of  life,  *  the  thrice 
worthy  general,'  as  Sir  Dudley  Digges 
termed  him,  '  who  laid  the  true  foun- 
dation of  our  long-desired  Company's 
trade.' 

But  Sir  Henry  Middleton  had  done 
his  work.  While  he  was  slowly  dying 
in  Java,  the  East  India  Company  was 
being  remodelled  at  home,  and^  esta- 
blished on  a  more  permanent  footing  as 
a  regular  joint  stock  sodety;  and 
within  a  year  of  his  death.  Sir  Thomas 
Boe  was  sent  as  an  English  ambassador 
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to  the  East,  there  to  oonflrm  the  oom- 
mercial  relations  "which  Sir  Henry  had 
already  roughly  formed,  and  to  build 
np  proper  machinery  for  maintaining 
t&ftt  English  credit  which  the  same 
foreronner  had  already  spent  his  best 
ener^es  in  slowly  defendmg.  Captain 
DaTid  Middleton,  moreover,  tried  to  do 
somewhat  in  carrying  on  his  brother's 
work.  In  April,  1 614,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  new  e^qiiedition, 
and,  starting  soon  after  that  date,  he 
reached  Bantam  in  the  following 
Febniary,  there  to  rectify  the  confusion 
that  had  ensued  upon  Sir  Henry's 
death  more  than  a  year  before.  And 
in  many  other  ways  he  did  solid  ser- 
Tice  to  the  Company  before  his  death  a 
few  years  later. 

In  the  meanwhile,  howeyer,  the 
Myddeltons  who  stayed  at  home  were 
winning  for  themselves  greater  &me 
than  came  to  the  Middletons  who  de- 
*  voted  their  tolents  to  the  promotion  of 
East  Indian  commerce.  Thomas  and 
Bobert  Myddelton,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  shareholders  in  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  first,  and  Robert,  at 
any  rate,  continued  all  through  his  life 
one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters. 
But  about  their  doings  we  have  but 
scanty  information,  and  Hugh,  the 
more  £unous  brother,  appears  to  have 
attended  chiefly  to  commerce  nearer 
home,  and  to  the  development  of 
England's  internal  prosperity.  The 
management  of  his  goldsmith's  shop  in 
Baainghall  8treet,--we  find,  among 
similar  entries,  that  in  February,  1604, 
he  received  250Z.  for  'a  pendant  of 
one  diunond  bestowed  upon  the  Queen 
by  His  Majesty,' — the  oversight  of  his 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  country, 
and  the  fulfilling  of  his  duties  as 
Member  of  Parliament  where  we  see 
him  repeatedly  employed  on  committees 
of  inquiry  touching  trade  and  finance^ 
alforded  him  quite  as  much  occupation 
as  could  be  expected  of  any  one.  But 
there  was  a  business  more  memorable 
than  any  of  these  which  he  found  time 
and  energy  to  bring  to  a  successftd 
issue.  In  January,  1605,  he  and  his 
brother  Bobert  were  on  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
possibility  of  bringing  a  stream  of  run- 
ning water  from  the  river  Lea  to  the 
noruiem  parts  of  LondiHi,  a  subject 
that  the  increasing  need  of  water-supply 
for  the  City  had  long  forced  upon  the 
people's  attention.  *  The  matter  had 
been  well  mentioned  though  little 
minded ;  long  debated,  but  never  con- 
cluded,' says  Stowe,  *till  courage  and 
resolution  lovingly  shook  hands  toge- 
ther, as  it  appears,  in  the  eooI  of  this 


no  way  to  be  daunted,  well-minded 
gentleman.'  Master  Myddelton  had 
already  shown  himself  *  no  way  to  be 
daunted.'  '  It  may  please  you  to  un- 
derstand,' he  wrote  to  8ir  John  Wynne 
in  1625,  '  that  my  first  undertaking  of 
public  works  was  amongst  my  own 
people,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
place  where  I  had  my  first  being, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  since, 
in  seeking  of  coals  for  the  town^of 
Denbigh.*  Ko  coals  were  to  be  found, 
and  Myddelton  lost  much  money  through 
his  persevering  search  for  them;  but 
he  straightway  set  himself  to  the  pro- 
secution of  public  .works  of  another 
sort,  and  puhlio  works  whose  value 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  '  If  those,' 
exclaims  quaint  Fuller,  '  be  recounted 
amongst  David's  worthies,  who,  break- 
ing through  the  aimy  of  the  Philistines, 
fetched  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem to  satisfy  the  longing  of  David, 
founded  more  in  fiamcv  than  necessity, 
how  meritorious  a  work  did  this  worthy 
man  perform,  who,  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  thousands  in  the  populous  city  of 
London,  fetched  water  on  his  own  cost 
more  than  four-and-twenty  miles,  en- 
countering all  the  wa^  an  army  of 
opposition,  grappling  with  MUs,  strug- 
gling with  rocks,  fighting  with  forests, 
till,  in  defiance  of  difficulties,  he  had 
brought  his  project  to  perfection !  *  The 
story  of  Myddelton's  work  in  construct- 
ing the  Kew  Biver  has  been  so  excel- 
lently given  in  Mr.  Smiles's  *  lives  of 
the  Engineers,'  that  here  we  shall  tell 
only  its  more  important  incidents,  owing 
much  of  what  we  do  say  to  the  diligent 
research  with  which  that  volume  has 
been  prepared.* 

The  business  was  fairly  entered  upon 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1609.  when  the 
corporation  of  London  formally  ac- 
cepted Myddelton's  proposal  to  bring 
a  supply  of  water  from  Chadwell  and 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Isling- 
ton, as  *  a  thing  of  great  consequence, 
worthy  of  acceptance  for  the  good  of 
the  City,*  stipulating  only  that  tho 
work  ^ould  be  begun  in  two  months 
and  finished,  if  possible,  within  four 
years.  The  first  sod  was  turned  early 
m  May ;  and  straightway  bc^an  a  hail- 
storm of  angry  abuse  and  idle  com- 
plaint The  owners  of  lands  through 
which  the  New  Biver  was  to  pass  peti- 
tioned Parliament  for  their  protection, 

*  For  help  in  the  writing  of  other  parts  of  this 
chapter  we  owe  mnch  to  Mr.  Smiles's  private 
coorteqr,  as  well  as  to  his  published  work ;  and,  for 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  chapters  hereafter 
to  be  published,  onr  readers  will  have  to  share  with 
ns  in  obligations  for  a  greater  debt  than  is  here 
incurred. 
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representing  that  their  meadows  would 
be  turned  into  *  bogs  and  quagmires,' 
their  ploughed  iii-lds  into  *  squali»l 
groiuid  ;*  that  tlieir  farms  would  bo 
*  mangled,'  and  that  the  eanal  would  bo 
worse  than  an  opin  diteh  into  which 
men  and  beastij  would  tumble  by  thc^ 
score  in  fine  weather,  and  which  every 
heavy  rainfall  would  cause  to  overflow, 
to  the  certain  ruin  of  all  the  poor  on  it^s 
banks.  *  Much  ado  there  is  in  the 
House,'  wrote  one  member  in  IMay, 
IGIO,  when  the  thing  had  been  a  year 
in  construction,  and  upwards  of  3000/. 
had  been  spent  upon  it  out  of  Myd- 
delton's  own  purse,  *  about  the  work 
undertaken  and  far  advanced  already 
by  Myddelton,  of  the  cutting  of  a 
river  through  the  grounds  of  many 
men,  who,  for  their  particular  interests, 
80  strongly  oppose  themselves  to  it,  and 
are  like,  as  it  is  said,  to  overthrow  it 
all.'  Luckily  they  did  not  succeed.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  as  the 
House  was  soon  after  adjourned,  and 
did  not  meet  again  for  four  years,  the 
work  had  been  completed  before  their 
report  could  be  made.  Myddelton 
steadily  pursued  his  work,  without  re- 
gard to  tlio  *  accursed  and  malevolent 
interposition,*  as  Stowe  calls  it,  '  of 
those  enemies  of  all  good  endeavours, 
danger,  diflSculty,  impossibility,  detrac- 
tion, contempt,  scorn,  derision,  yea, 
and  desperate  despite.'  Stowe  tells  us 
how  ho  himself  went  often  to  watcli 
the  progress  of  the  river,  and  *  dili- 
gently observed  that  admirable  art, 
pains,  and  industry  were  bestowed  for 
the  passage  of  it,  by  reason  that  all 
grounds  are  not  of  a  like  nature,  some 
being  oozy  and  very  muddy,  others 
again  as  stiff,  craggy,  and  stony.  The 
depth  of  the  trench  in  some  places 
descended  full  thirty  feet,  if  not  more, 
whereas  in  other  places  it  required  a 
sprightful  art  again  to  mount  it  over 
a  valley  in  a  trough,  between  a  couple 
of  hills,  the  trough  all  tlie  while  borne 
up  by  wooden  arches,  some  of  them 
fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  and 
rising  in  height  above  twenty-three 
feet.*  Honest  Stowe  would  have  mar- 
relied  a  little  at  modem  developments 
of  engineering  art  :  but  so,  too,  would 
Myddelton ;  and  if  we  wotdd  measure 
the  greatness  of  the  man's  achievement 
"we  must  compare  it  with  previous  and 
contemporary  works,  not  with  those 
produced  by  workmen  who  have  been 
stimulated  by  examples  such  as  his. 

Myddelton  worked  with  desperate 
energy,  but  the  opposition  he  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  grsat  expenses  to 
which  he  was  put^  might  have  rained, 


or  at  any  rate  delayed,  the  sclitnM-, 
had  not  help  come  from  an  unexixct«'ii 
quarter.        *  King  James,"   wniea  ow 
king-worshippino^    historian    of    Hert- 
fortishire,      *  residing     at     Theobald:?, 
through   whose  park   the  New  River 
runs,  was  heartily  concerned  for  the 
success  of  the  endeavour,  and  promoted 
it   with  80  great  zeal,  as  perhaps  ho 
may  be  reckoned  oluef  in  the  work.' 
Hardly  that,   indeed;    but   let    Kinj? 
James  have  his  meed  of  praise.   Poli- 
tically blind,  he  had  a  good  eye  to 
business,   and,  where   selfishness   aixl 
vanity  were    not  in  the   way,  a  fiiir 
amount  of  wisdom.     He  saw  that  the 
complaints  of  his  subjects  were  without 
reason,  and  that   Myddelton  was  en- 
gaged on  a  work    that   would  brin;; 
w^ealth  to  its  promoters  as  well  as  health 
to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
undertaken.      So  in  November,  1611, 
his  3Iajesty  made  an  agreement  with 
the  goldsmith  to  the  effect    that  he 
would  pay  half  tlie  expenses  of  the 
undertaking  and  aflbrd  special  fSacilities 
for  carrying  on  the  work  as  far  as  it 
had  to  pass  through  the  royal  ground^ 
on  condition  that  he  should  receive  a 
moiety  of  all  interest  and  profits  to  he 
derived  from  it  when  complete.     In 
accordance  with  this  contract,  Myddel- 
ton received  from  the  king,  in  several 
instalments,  the  sum  of  860^/.  148.  (kl. ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  whole  cost 
of  the  work  was  17,2 19Z.  9«.;  a  lar?;^- 
sum  to  be  spent  on  a  single  under- 
taking in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
small  enough  when  wo  consider  the 
amount  of  good  that  waa  done  thereby. 
The    distance    between    London   and 
Chadwell  is  hardly  twenty  miles,  but 
the  length  of  tlie  New  River  was  made 
netirly    '  double    as  many,'  to  losseu 
the  number  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments.   All  was  done  by  the  autumn 
of  1613,  and  then  Myddelton  was  re- 
warded lor  the  contempt  and  abuse  that 
had   attended    his  persevering  efforts 
through  four  years  and  a  half. 

On  Michaelmas-day  the  New  Biver 
was  formally  opened,  when  a  procession 
started  from  the  Guildhall,  with  Sir 
John  Swinnerton,  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  its 
head,  and  made  its  way  to  the  reser- 
voir at  Islington,  there  to  witness  a 
characteristic  pageant,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Thomas  Middleton,  tlie 
dramatist,  a  namesake,  but  apparently 
no  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugh's.  After  a 
performance  of  music,  there  appeared '  a 
troup  of  labourers,  to  the  number  of 
threescore  or  upwards,  all  in  green  caps 
alike,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  sym- 
bols of  tlieir  several  employments,'  and 
by  one  of  their  number,  or  by  Tbomad 
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MiddletoQ  on  their  behalf^  this  speech 
was  delivered : — 

'Long  have  we  Uboored,   long  detlred  and 

prayed. 
For  this  great  work's  perfection :  and  I7  th' 

aid 
or  Ueaven  and  good  men's  wishes,  'tis  at  length 
Happily  conquered  by  cost,  wit,  and  strength 
After  five  years  of  dear  expense  in  days. 
Travail  and  pains,  besides  the  infinite  ways 
Of  malioe,  envy,  false  suggestions. 
Able  to  daunt  the  q>irit  of  mi^^  ones 
In  wealth  and  courage,this,  a  work  so  rare, 
Only  by  one  man's  industry,  cost,  and  care. 
Is  brought  to  blest  eflect,  so  much  withstood ; 
His  only  aim  the  city's  general  good. 

*  Then  worthy  magbtiatefi,  to  whose  content. 
Next  to  the  State,  all  this  great  care  was  bent. 
And  for  the  public  good,  which  grace  requires, 
Your  loves  and  ftetheranoe  chiefly  he  desires 
To  cherish  these  proceedings,  which  may  give 
Courage  to  some  that  may  hereafter  live 
To  practise  deeds  of  goodness  and  of  fame. 
And  gladly  light  their  actions  by  his  name.' 

Then  followed  a  description  of  the 
labourers  employed  upon  the  work : — 

'  FSist  here's  the  overseer,  this  tried  man. 
An  ancient  soldier  and  an  artisan ; 
The  clerk ;  next  him  the  mathematician ; 
The  master  of  the  timber-work  takes  place 
Next  after  these ;  the  measurer  in  like  case ; 
Bricklayer ;  and  engineer ;  and  after  those. 
The  borer ;  and  the  pavler;  then  it  shows 
The  labourers  next ;  keeper  of  Amwell  head ; 
The  walkers  last ;  so  all  their  names  are  read. 
Yet  these  but  parcels  of  six  hundred  more. 
That  at  one  time  have  been  employed  before ; 
Yet  these  In  sight,  and  all  the  rest  will  say. 
That  every  week  they  had  their  royal  pay  1 
—Now  fin-  the  firuits  then.    Flow  forth,  pre- 

dousqprint^ 
So  long  and  dearly  sought  fbr.  and  now  bring 
Gomfort  to  all  that  love  thee ;  loudly  shig, 
And  with  thy  crystal  murmur  struck  together. 
Bid  all  thy  true  well-wishers  welcome  hither  !* 

•At  which  words,'  the  narrative  con- 
cludes, 'the  flood-gates  opened,  the 
stream  let  into  the  cistern,  drums  and 
trumpets  giving  it  triumphant  wel- 
comes, and,  for  the  close  of  this  their 
honourable  entertainment,  a  peal  of 
chambers.' 

But  there  was  yet  greater  show  of 
honour  to  tiie  Myddeltons  on  the  Ix)rd 
Mayors'  Day  following  this  2Qth  of 
September.  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton, 
the  grocer,  was  Mayor  Elect  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  festival  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  notable  amon^  Lord 
Mayors'  Shows  of  all  times,  is  well 
worth  comparing  with  such  degenerate 
celel»ations  as  the  one  that,  toe  other 
day,  amused  the  children  of  London. 
In  Uiis  instance  was  performed  a  sort  of 
masque,  written  by  the  same  Thomas 


Middleton  who  penned  the  speech  in 
honour  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  entitled,  *  The 
Triumph  of  Truth.'  The  procession 
started  from  Bow  Lane,  wncre  the 
citizens  assembled  to  hear  some  music, 
and,  when  that  was  over,  to  see  the 
emblematical  appearance  of  London, 
'  attired  like  a  reverend  mother,  a  long 
white  hair  naturally  flowing  on  either 
side  of  her;  on  h^  head  a  model  of 
steeples  and  turrets,  her  habit  crimson 
silk,  her  left  hand  holding  a  kev  of 
gold.'  In  a  long  speech  this  lady 
addressed  the  new  Lord  Mayor  to  the 
effect  that,  through  all  the  former  years, 
she  had  tndned  and  watched  over  him 
like  a  mother,  and 

*  Now  to  thy  charge,  thy  government,  thy  cares. 
Thy  mother  In  her  1^  submits  her  years  ; 
And  though  (to  my  abundant  grief  I  speak  it. 
Which  now  o'erflows  my  Joy)  some  sons  I 

have. 
Thankless,  unUnd,  and  disobedient. 
Rewarding  all  my  homilies  with  neglect, 
The  thankftdnesB  In  which  tby  life  doth  move, 
Did  ever  promise  fairer  faults  of  love. 
So  go  thou  forward,  my  thrice-honoured  son. 
In  ways  of  goodness ;  glory  is  best  won 
When  merit  brings  It  home ;  disdain  all  tiUos 
Purchased  with  coin ;  of  honours  take  thou 

hold 
By  thy  desert— let  others  buy  't  with  gold. 
Fix  thy  most  precious  thoughts   upon   the 

weight 
Thou  goest  to  undergo,  'tis  the  Just  govern* 

ment 
Of  this  fsmed  city,  we,  whom  nations  call 
Their  brightest  eye:    then  with  what  care 

and  fear 
Ought  1  to  be  o'erseen  to  be  kept  clear  ? 
Spots  In  deformed  fooes  are  scarce  noted. 
Fair  cheeks  ace  stained  if  ne'er  so  littte  blotted. 
See'st  thou  this  key  of  gold?  It  shows  thy 

charge; 
This  place  Is  the  king's  chamber ;  all  pollution. 
Sin,  and  undeannees  must  be  locked  out  here. 
And  be  kept  sweet  with  sanctity,  fUth,  and 

fear.' 

That  discourse  ended.  Sir  Thomas 
Myddelton  proceeded  to  the  river  side 
on  his  way  to  St.  Paul's.  At  Baynanl's 
Castle  he  was  greeted  by  Truth's  Angel 
on  horseback,  'his  raiment  of  white  mlk 
powdered  with  stars  of  gold,'  on  whom 
attended  Zeal, '  in  a  garment  of  flame- 
coloured  silk,  with  bright  hair  on  hie 
head,  from  which  shot  fire-beams,  his 
right  hand  holding  a  flaming  soourffe, 
intimating  thereby  that,  as  ne  is  tiie 
manifester  of  Trum,  he  is  likewise  the 
chastiser  of  Indolence  and  Error.'  They 
made  suitable  speeches,  and  then  ap- 
peared Error,  'his  garment  of  ash- 
coloured  silk,  his  head  rolled  in  a  cloud 
over  which  stood  an  owl,  a  mole  on  one 
shoulder,  a  bat  on  the  other,  all  symbols 
of  blind  ignorance  and  darkneiw ;'  and 
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ftccompanyini!^  him  was  Envy,  *  eatinc:  a 
human  heart,  mounted  on  a  rliinocrroH, 
her  left  bretiMt  bare  wliero  a  snako 
fastened,  holdinpf  in  her  rii^ht  haixl  a 
dart  tincted  witli  blood.*  B<ith  (ff  theno 
also  addressed  the  new  Lord  ]Mayor, 
seeking  to  win  him  for  tlienib'-lvea  ; — 

•  ThiH  twelvemonth,  If  thou  lov'st  revenge  or 

gain. 
I'll  tejich  thee  to  cst^t  mists  to  bli'n'l  th»>  plain 
And  »inpk-  eye  of  m;m ;  he  »luill  ui>l  ktiuw  't. 
Nor  see  tliy  wrath  when  'tis  \i\\>u  h'\^  thnat; 
All  shall  be  carried  with  such  art  aud  wit. 
That  wliat  thy  lust  aits,  shall  be  counted  fit. 
Then  for  aitendantA  that  may  l)e!>t  oliscrve  tbec. 
I'll  i)ick  out  MigciUits  of  my  baud  to  serve  thw : 
IIerf's(ilutt(»iiy  and  Sloth,  two  precious  slaves, 
WlU  tell  thee  more  than  a  whole  herd  of 

knaves* 
The  worth  of  every  office  to  a  hair, 
And  who  biddi  most,  and  how  the  markets  are. 
Let  them  alone  to  smell,  and  for  a  nt^ed. 
They'll  bring  thee  In  bribes  fur  measures  and 

light  bread. 
Keep  thy  eye  winking,  and  thy  hand  wide  ope. 
Then  shalt  thou  know  what  wealth  Is.  and  the 

HCOpC 

Of  rich  authority.    Oh,  'Us  sweet  and  ilear ! 
Make  use  of  time  then,  thou  hast  but  one  poor 

year. 
There  is  a  poor,  thin,  threadbare  thing  called 

Truth : 
I  give  thee  warning  of  her ;  If  she  speak. 
Stop  both  thine  ears  close;  most  professions 

break 
That  ever  dealt  with  her ;  unlucky  thing. 
She's  almost  sworn  to  nothing ;  I  can  bring 
A  thousand  of  our  parish,  besides  queans. 
That  ne'er  knew  what  Truth  meant,  nor  ever 

means; 
Some  I  could  cull  and  lure,  e'en  in  this  throng, 
If  I  would  show  my  children,  and  how  strong 
I  were  In  faction.    'Las !  poor  simple  stray. 
She's  all  her  lifetime  finding  out  one  way, 
She  's  but  one  foolish  way,  straight  on,  right 

forward, 
And  yet  she  makes  a  toil  on  't.  and  goes  on. 
With  care  and  fear  forsooth,  when  I  can  ran 
Over  a  hundred  with  delight  and  pleasure^ 
BackwajTs  and  byways,  and  fetch  hi  by  measure* 
After  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  by  shifts, 
Deceit,  and  slight.    And  I'll  give  thee  gifts ; 
I'll  show  thee  all  my  comers,  yet  untold. 
The  very  nooks  where  beldames  hide  their 

gold. 
In  hollow  walls  and  chimneys,  where  the  son 
Never  yet  shone,  nor  Troth  came  ever  near: 
Tls  of  thy  life  III  make  the  golden  year.' 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  Error 
might  have  said,  had  not  Zeal, '  stirred 
up  with  divine  indignation  at  the  im- 
pudence of  these  hell-hounds/  pushed 
them  away,  and  made  room  for  Truth 
herself,  who  came  '  in  a  close  garment 
of  white  satin,  which  made  her  appear 
thin  and  naked,  figuring  thereby  her 
simplicity  and  nearness  of  heart  to  those 
that  embrace  her ;  a  robe  of  white  silk 


cast  over  it,  fillwl  with  eyes  of  eaglt^s, 
showing  her  dct-p  insij^ht  and  licight  «'f 
wisdom ;  over  her  thrice-sanctified  head 
a  milk-white  dove,  and  on  each  shoulder 
one,  the  sacred  emblems  of  purity, 
rocrkntsa,  and  innocence;  under  her 
foot  serpentst,  in  that  she  treads  do^n 
all  subtlety  and  fraud;  her  forehead 
empided  with  a  diadem  of  stars,  tlio 
witness  of  her  eternal  descent ;  on  her 
bri«fit  a  puro  round  crystal,  showinjj 
tlie  brio;htnesa  of  her  thought!}  an«i 
motions  ;  a  sun  in  her  right  hand,  than 
which  nothing  is  truer ;  a  fan,  filled  all 
with  stars,  in  her  left,  with  which  shv 
parts  darkness  and  strikes  away  the 
vapours  of  ignorance.*  She  in  her  turn 
adilressed  the  Mayor,  showing  him  tliat 
her  counsels  alone  had  brought  him  to 
the  dignity  he  that  day  received,  and 
that  he  could  only  continue  in  the  paths 
of  honour  by  continuing  her  servant. 
Then  she  conducted  him  on  his  way, 
Error  following  as  closely  as  she  could, 
post  five  islands,  whereon  sat  five 
•dumb  glories,*  representing  the  fire 
senses.  Soon  the  pro«?ssion  was  met 
by  a  strange  ship,  with  the  King  of  the 
Moors,  his  Queen,  and  two  attendants, 
on  board,  and  of  course  it  stopped  to 
listen  to  a  long  speech  from  lus  sable 
Majesty,  relating  how  he  had  come  from 
his  distant  home  to  do  honour  to  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  merchants  who  had 
done  so  much  for  him  and  his  by 
bringing  them  >vithin  the  circle  of  ciTi- 
lization  and  commerce : — 

*  My  queen  and  people  at  ooc  time  won 
By  the  religious  conversation 
Of  English  merchants,  Curtors,  travellers. 
Whose  truth  did  with  our  ^irits  hold  com* 

meroo 
As  their  affairs  with  ns;  following  their  path. 
We  all  were  brought  to  the  true  Christian  £uth. 
Such  benefit  in  good  eaianiple  dwells ; 
It  oft  hath  power  to  convert  infidels.' 

We  need  not  follow  the  procession  in 
detail  through  all  its  stages.  But  wo 
must  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Mount 
Triiunphant,  *the  chief  grace  and 
lustre  of  the  whole  Triumph,*  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  company  as  they 
turned  the  comer  of  Conduit  Street 
At  first  the  Mount  was  covered  with  'a 
thick  sulphurous  darkness,'  placed 
there  by  Error  and  guarded  by  four 
monsters.  Barbarism,  Ignoranoe,  Impu> 
deuce,  and  Falsehood.  But  as  soon  as 
Truth's  chariot  approached,  the  mon- 
sters trembled,  fell  down,  and  at  htr 
coDunand  the  darknew  was  dispersed. 
Then  was  seen  'a  bright  spreading 
canopy,  stuck  thick  with  stars  and 
beams  of  gold,  (footing  forth  round 
about  it.*    The  whole  Mount  appeared 
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as  a  moBs  of  radiant  gloiy,  with  the 
reverend  figure  of  LondoD,  seated  in 
great  honour  at  its  beae,  and  Beligion 
enthroned  upon  its  summit,  Liberuity 
being  on  her  right  hand,  and  Perfect 
LoTe  on  her  left.  On  either  side  were 
displayed  the  cliaritable  and  religious 
works  of  London,  especially  of  the 
Grocers*  Company,  and  on  two  leaser 
heights  were  seated  Knowledge  and 
Modesty,  with  Chastity,  Fame,  Simpli- 
city, and  Meekness  in  the  rear.  Much 
wholesome  counsel  was  uttered  by 
these  honourable  personages,  and  there 
was  further  talkiug  on  the  part  of 
Truth  and  others,  aflier  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  been  installed,  had  dined  at  GuUd- 
hall,  and  had  attended  service  at  St. 
FlEiurs  Cathedral. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  festival,  or 
very  soon  after  it,  Hugh  Myddelton  was 
knighted  by  James  L  The  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New  River  had  so  impover- 
ished him,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  from  the  Corporation  of  London 
a  sum  of  3000Z.,  at  six  per  cent. ;  and 
the  need  of  money  for  carrying  on  his 
other  projects  induced  him  soon  after 
to  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  interost  in 
the  concern.  The  whole  was  divided 
into  seyenty-two  shares,  of  which  the 
king  held  thirty-six.  Of  Myddelton's 
thirty-six,  all  but  two  were  disposed  of 
before  June,  1619,  when  he  and  those 
to  whom  he  had  sold  them  obtained 
letters  patent  for  a  joint  stock  society 
to  be  called  *  The  Company  of  the  New 
Biver  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  to 
London,'  with  Sir  Hugh  for  its  first 

goveruor.  To  protect  the  Company 
om  any  overpowering  influence  of 
royalty,  the  king  might  only  send  an 
agent  with  one  vote ;  the  other  shares 
carried  a  vote  apiece.  Until  1640 
there  was  such  constant  need  of  money 
in  constmcting  new  works  and  repairing 
old  ones,  that  there  was  hardly  any 
dividend,  and  consequently  Charles  I., 
haying  pressing  want  of  money  to 
meet  the  growing  opposition  of  his 
subjects,  sold  his  shares  to  the  Com- 
pany for  a  fee  fieurm  rent  of  5002.  a  year. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  however, 
the  shares  were  worth  about  2002.  a 
year,  and  now  they  yield  more  than 
8502. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton's  sale  of  his 
four-and-thirty  shares  brought  him  in 
something  like  10,0002.  This  money, 
or  most  of  it,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
spend  in  the  embankment  of  Brading 
Harbour,  a  noble  work,  but  one  so  little 
connected  with  commerce  that  we  may 
leaye  its  history  to  be  learnt  from  Mr. 
Smiles's  volume.    Then  he  returned  to 
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his  old,  and  formerly  unsuooessful  pro- 
ject of  mining  in  Wales.  A  Company 
of  Miners  Boyal  in  Cardiganshire  had 
been  established  in  1604 ;  but  its  ope- 
rations had  not  been  profitable.  In 
1617,  however,  Sir  Hugh  had  farmed 
its  mines  for  4002.  a  year,  and  after 
some  costly  engineering,  he  succeeded 
in  working  them  to  great  advantage, 
sending  so  much  gold  to  the  Boyal 
Mint  that,  for  this  and  other  services, 
he  was  made  a  baronet  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1622.  King  James,  by  a  rare 
freak  of  generosity,  acquitting  him  of 
the  customary  fee  of  10952.  due  to  the 
Crown.  Nor  was  that  all.  His  grateful 
sovereign  confirmed  to  him  the  lease  of 
the  Mines  Boyal  *  as  a  recompense  for 
his  industry  in  bringing  a  new  river 
into  London,'  and  exempted  him  from 
the  payment  of  royalty  for  whatever 
gold  and  silver  he  might  discover.  In 
uiese  ways  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
though  never  a  rich  man,  and  much 
impoverished  by  his  work  on  the  New 
Biver,  was  enabled  to  end  his  days  in 
comftfft,  and  leave  a  respectable  patri- 
mony to  lus  children.  Sometimes  he 
lived  at  Lodge,  near  to  the  Cardigan- 
shire mines;  sometimes  at  Bush  Hill, 
his  oountnr-house  near  Edmonton,  con- 
venient lot  superintending  the  New 
Biver  works ;  at  other  times  he  was  to 
be  seen  at  his  house  in  Basinghall 
Street,  where  his  goldsmith's  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son  Wil- 
liam. He  worked  hard  to  the  last. 
Just  as  in  earlier  years  he  and  his 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Bobert,  had  in- 
terested themselves  in  European  and 
Asiatic  trade,  we  find  that  m  his  old 
age  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Virginian 
ooDunerce  that  had  lately  sprung  up 
through  the  energy  of  Baleigh  and 
other  enterprising  voyagers.  But  his 
chief  interest  was,  as  always  before,  in 
home  concerns.  In  1625  his  friend 
and  kinsman,  Sir  John  Wynne,  wrote 
to  urge  the  undertaking  of  some  new 
engineering  work  near  Denbigh.  *I 
may  say  to  you,'  he  added,  *  what  the 
Jews  said  to  Christ,  "  We  have  heard 
of  thy  great  works  done  abroad,  do  now 
somewhat  in  thine  own  country." '  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton  had  been  a  zealous 
friend  to  his  native  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood all  through  his  life,  by  word 
and  deed,  as  its  civic  oflScer  and  as  its 
representative  in  Parliament.  *  No 
burgess  of  Denbi^^h,'  he  had  written 
to  the  town  councd  in  1618,  *  shall  be 
more  forward  and  willing  than  myself 
to  further  any  good  for  the  town,  and 
I  take  it  very  friendly  that  you  will 
employ  me  in  any  businefls  that  may 
tend  to  the  public  or  private  good  of 
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th«t  town,  and  I  sorrow  to  think  that  I 
cMi  do  no  more  fbr  yon.'  But  his  work- 
ing tinie  wBkB  nearly  oTer  now.  '  I  urn 
grown  into  youE,'  he  said  in  answer  to 
Sir  John  Wynne,  '  and  fall  of  brndnesB 
here  at  the  mines,  iho  riror  at  London, 
and  other  plane,  my  wooklj  churge 
being  nboTo  2001..  irbioh  maketli  me 
very  anwilling  to  nnderiake  any  otliar 
work,  Bud  the  least  of  these  requireth 
a  viiolo  miui  with  a  large  pnnie.' 
Thercfoni  hu  abstained  from  the  enter- 
prise, and  spent  his  cloeing  yeets  in 


>  the  works  he  bad  already 
hand.  He  died  ihi  the  10^ 
~  1,  at  the  ripe  tge  of 
■ix  and  seventy,  leaving,  mooik  many 
otlier  charilaUe  bequests,  ft  sbue  in 
the  New  Biver  Company,  to  be  applied 
by  the  Guild  of  Ooldimiths  in  aaairt- 
ing  it«  more  necessilmu  brethren,  '  ea- 
nociallj  snch  Ha  Bhall  be  of  his  name, 
kindred,  and  eonntty,'  a  fnnd  that  eon- 
tribuled  to  the  support  of  ntoie  than 
one  of  his  own  de)j;enerata  and  spend- 
thtifl  offspring. 


;  CHAPTBE  IX. 

HDMFHB2T  CBBTHAM  OP  HANCHESTUt. 

History  tells  ns  little  enough  abont 
Bir  Hugu  HyddsltOQ ;  bnt  it  givos  yet 
scantier  infomution  about  his  foremost 
rival  In  good  woAb  among  the  wortbies 
of  the  mercantile  world  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  wvenleenth  century. 
In  a  very  fow  paragraphs  may  be  som- 
med  up  all  that  is  known  of  the  moct 
illutitrions  man  in  the  early  annals  of 
Htncheeter,  the  man  who  did  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  make  of  it 
an  influential  town  and  the  centre  of  a 
new  world  of  eommeroial  enei^. 

UnuptireyChetham.  either  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  son  of  Henry  Cbethum  of 
CrumpsaU,  a  suburb  of  Honchester,  was 
bom  in  July,  ISSO.  In  the  idgn  of 
Henry  III.  a  Sir  Geof&ey  de  Cbetkuu, 
00  called  from  a  village  at  that  tune 


tbongfa  ni 


r  absorbed  into  the  fowndiip , 


was  sheriff  of  Lancashire.  He  held 
the  office  between  tho  yeara  1239  and 
12G2,  and  irum  him  went  desoended 
the  ChethHtns  of  Nulhuirt,  of  Tnrton, 
and  of  Cbcthflju.  In  what  way  the 
Chetlianie  of  Crumpsoll  were  related  to 
these  tliree  brandies  is  not  clear;  bnt 
in  l(i35  wo  find  that  Thomas  Chcthom, 
of  Nuthurst,  granted  a  certiflcale  to 
HnmDhrey.  the  merchant,  to  the  eflbot 
that  his  Ikmily  was  deonended  from 
*  a  younger  brother  of  the  blood  and 
lineage '  of  his  ancestors.  Master  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  however,  cared  little 
for  ancGitml  dignities,  and  was  oontent 
to  win  credit  fin'  btmself  aa  an  honest 
tradesman.  It  is  likely  that  be  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  Bcbool 
founded  in  1524  by  the  Oldhams  and 
Berwicki,  whoso  grandchildren  wen 
his  kinsmen,  and  that,  after  that,  he  wu 
apprenticed  to  the  bnilnev  lor  «hicb 
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e?en  ihen  Manchester  wbb  beginning 
(obefiunous. 

Woollen  mannfiictare  had  been  car- 
ried on  near  the  old  Boman  and  Saxon 
town  as  earlyas  1322,  and  a  few  years 
later  some  Flemings  settling  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  did  much  to  improve 
the  trade.  In  1520,  according  to  one 
old  writer,  '  there  were  three  fiunons 
clothiers  living  in  the  north  country; 
Cuthbcrt  of  Kendall^  Hodgkins  of  Ila- 
li&x,  and  Martin  Brian  (more  probably 
Byron)  of  Manchester.  EveiT  one  of 
these  kept  a  great  number  of  servants 
at  work,  cai^ers,  spinners,  weavers^ 
fullers,  dyers,  shearmen,  &c.'  Martin 
Brian  or  Bjnron  set  an  example  that 
found  many  followers.  In  Henry  YIII.*8 
reign  Manchester  and  Bolton  became 
the  c  chief  places  of  resort  for  both 
woollen andlinen manufactures.  'Man- 
chester is  the  fairest,  best  builded, 
quickest,  and  most  populous  t0¥m  of 
all  LAucashiro,*  writes  Leland  in  1538; 
and  he  adds,  '  Bolton-upon-Moore 
market  standeth  most  by  cottons: 
divers  villages  in  the  moors  about 
Bolton  do  make  cottons.'  Manchester 
cottons  or  coatings,  be  it  noted,  were 
then,  and  for  a  hundred  years  to  come, 
a  roagh  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  much 
esteemed  for  their  warmth  and  dura- 
bility. Not  till  the  seventeenth  centuir 
were  ii^iat  we  call  cotton  goods  much 
made  in  England,  and  then  the  word 
was  used  indiscriminately  for  both  kinds 
of  stnff  *  The  town  of  Manchester,' 
wrote  the  author  of  '  The  Treasure  of 
TraflQc,'  in  1641,  *  must  be  worthily 
fbr  their  encouragement  commended, 
who  buy  the  yam  of»the  Irish  in  great 
quantity,  and  weaving  it,  return  the 
same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither 
doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they 
buy  ootton-wool  in  London  that  comes 
first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at 
home  work  tne  same,  and  perfect  it 
into  fustioDS,  vermilions,  dimities,  and 
other  such  stufb,  and  then  return  it  to 
London,  where  the  same  is  vended  and 
sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign 
parts.'  *  As  for  M  anohester,'  said  Fuller 
in  1662,  '  the  cottons  thereof  carry 
away  the  credit  in  our  own  nation, 
and  BO  they  did  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;^  and  alluding  to  Leland  s 

? raise  above  quoted,  he  adds,  '  and  sure 
am  it  hath  lost  neither  spruceness 
nor  spirits  since  that  time.' 

8o  much  of  Manchester  trade  during 
and  near  the  lifetime  of  Humphrey 
Chetham,  its  foremost  promoter.  *  The 
Manchester  traders,'  says  the  old  his- 
torian of  the  town,  '  went  regularly  on 
market  days  to  Bolton  to  buy  pieces  of 
fustian  of  tiie  weaver,    Mr.  Ohetham 


was  the  principal  buyer.  When  he 
had  made  his  markets,  tiie  remainder 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Oooke,  a  much 
less  nonourable  dealer,  who  took  the 
advantage  of  calling  the  pieces  what 
length  he  pleased  and  giving  his  own 
price.'  Worthy  Humphrey  found  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy.  For  some 
thirty  years  he  paid  his  visits  to  Bolton, 
occasionally  going  on  longer  errands  to 
London  and  elsewhere,  making  it  his 
chief  busineBS  to  buy  tlie  Lancashire 
cottons  in  the  grey  and  take  them 
home  to  finish  on  for  sale  to  the  retail 
drapers,  but  also  keeping  a  sort  of 
shop  for  warps  and  wooft  and  the  other 
implements  of  the  weavers'  calling,  and 
making  profit  out  of  the  thousand  and 
one  minor  articles  from  pins  to  millers' 
socks  which  Manchester  workmen 
needed  for  their  own  use,  or  made  for 
sole  in  other  parts  of  England.  In 
these  ways  he  grew  rich.  In  1620  we 
find  that  Sir  John  Byron  of  Newsteod 
Abbey,  apparently  a  descendant  of  the 
old  clothier,  and  ancestor  of  the  poet, 
sold  Clayton  Hall  to  the  two  brotners, 
'  George  Chetham  of  London,  grocer, 
and  Humphrey  Chetham  of  Manchester, 
chapman,  for  the  sum  of  47001. ;  and  a 
few  years  later,  in  1629,  Humphrey 
was  rich  enough  to  pay  40002.  out  of 
his  own  purse  for  Turton  Tower,  near 
Bolton.  Henceforth  he  seems  to  have 
lived  much  at  one  or  otiier  of  theso 
mansions,  paying  less  attention  to  the 
business  that  hod  doubtless  already 
procured  him  as  much  wealth  as  he 
cared  for. 

We  have  one  curious  proof  of  his 
fame  as  a  rich  man.  James  I.  had  set 
the  fashion  of  making  money  by  the 
sale  of  knighthoods,  and  Charles, 
finding  that  Stuart  knighthoods  were 
not  reckoned  worth  the  buying,  went  a 
step  further'  and  exacted  fines  from 
many,  of  the  wealthier  commoners  who 
rejected  the  honour  proffered  them. 
In  August,  1631,  'Mi?  Humphrey 
Chetham  of  Turton,'  was  summoi^  to 
Whitehall,  there  '  to  compound  for  not 
appearing  at  his  Majesty's  coronation 
to  take  upon  him  the  oraer  of  knight* 
hood.'  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
business,  but  may  be  sure  that  CSiarles 
was  too  poor  at  that  time  to  be  baulked 
of  his  money. 

The  worthy  merchant  could  buy  the 
privilef^e  of  continuing  to  be  called 
plain  Mister;  but  he  could  not  save 
nimself  from  a  closer  connection  with 
the  government  than  he  cared  to  have. 
'  Noble  sur/  he  said  in  a  letter  to  one 
Mr.  Bannister,  an  influential  man  in 
country  affidrs,  written  in  l^e  summer 
of  1684,   *  Bo  it  is  that  a  report  sud- 

a  H  a    ' 
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denly  brnited  abroad  which  comos  to 
me  oy  the  relation  of  your  brother, 
puts  me  in  some  jealousy  that  I  am  in 
the  way  to  be  sheriff  which,  although 
the  consideration  of  my  own  unwortui- 
ness,  meihinks,  might  correct  the  con- 
ceit, yet  out  of  the  observation  of  former 
times,  wherein  this  eminent  office  hath 
fallen  very  low,  I  cannot  presume  of 
freedom,  but  am  confident  out  of  your 
ancient  professed  friendship,  you  will 
not  be  tlie  instrument  to  bring  me  upon 
the  stage.  But  that's  not  all :  for  my 
earnest  desire  is,  seeing  that  power  is 
in  your  Imnds,  that  you  wuuld  stand 
betwixt  me  and  danger,  that,  if  any  put 
me  forwards,  you  will  stand  in  the  way 
and  suffer  me  not  to  come  in  the  rank 
of  those  that  shall  be  presented  to  the 
king's  view,  whereby  I  shall  be  made 
more  popular  and  subject  to  the  peril 
of  the  times.  I  am  ashamed  to  express 
what  a  burthen  this  honour  would  be 
to  me :  therefore,  good  sir,  let  it  light 
where  it  may  be  more  welcome,  and  so 
I  shall  rest  in  peace.*  That,  however, 
was  not  to  be.  In  November,  1634, 
Ghetham  was  appointed  sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  he  continued 
in  ofdce  until  March,  1640.  '  He  dis- 
charged the  place  with  great  honour,' 
says  Fuller,  '  insomuch  that  very  good 
gentlemen,  of  birth  and  estate,  did  wear 
his  cloth  at  the  Assize,  to  testify  their 
unfeigned  affection  for  him.' 

Yet  his  first  troubles  on  entering 
the  office  sprang  out  of  the  dissatis- 
£Ebction  felt  by  these  same  gentlemen  at 
its  being  given  to  a  tradesman.  To 
propitiate  them  the  self-made  man 
looked  up  his  pedi^ee,  and  obtained 
from  the  representative  of  the  old  house 
of  Ohetham  the  certificate  of  kinship 
already  mentioned.  That  done,  some 
friends  in  London,  who  a£^ted  to  be 
learned  in  such  matters,  supplied  him 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  in  all  inno- 
cence he  adopted  it  But  the  arms 
belonged  to  some  one  else,  who  resented 
the  appropriation,  and  out  of  the  blun- 
der sprang  a  lively  little  quarrel,  which 
was  only  settled  by  the  merchant's  pro- 
curing, through  his  friends,  a  new 
escutcheon.  *  They'  (the  arms),  he 
wrote  in  satire  of  the  whole  afibir,  '  are 
not  depicted  in  so  good  metal  as  those 
arms  we  gave  for  them ;  but  where  the 
herald  meets  with  a  novice  he  will 
double  bis  gain.' 

Humphrey  Ohetham,  however,  was 
no  novice  in  the  doin^  of  any  work 
that  lay  before  him.  His  first  business 
as  sheriff,  and  the  only  one  about  which 
we  have  much  information,  was  con- 
nected with  the  n6ver-to-be-forfi;otten 
levying  of  ship-money  by  OharleB  L 


Ohetham  was  not  a  Hamt)den.  Living 
far  away  from  parliamentary  influence, 
and  troubling  himself  little  about  poli- 
tics of  any  sort,  he  contented  hixnself 
with  doing,  as  far  as  possible,  his  duty 
to  both  lung  and  people.  He  was 
ordered  to  collect  sliip-money,  and  he 
at  once  set  about  it,  only  troubling 
himself  to  find  the  easiest  and  most 
equitable  way  of  doing  the  work.  '  The 
first  thing,'  we  find  in  a  note  made  by 
him  on  the  occasion,  '  is  to  consid^ 
how  much  money  will  purchase  a  ship 
of  such  a  burthen;  the  seoond  is  to 
apportion  the  same  moneys  equally. 
For  this,  methinks,  the  mayors  of  every 
town  should,  either  by  some  ancient 
rule  or  tradition,  give  some  direction 
what  and  how  mudi  every  of  the  said 
towns  ought  to  pay;  for  if  you  sliall 
teuL  and  assess  men  according  to  their 
estate,  then  Liverpool  being  poor,  and 
now,  as  it  were,  a-begg^ng,  must  pay 
very  little;  and  if  you  shall  tax  men 
according  to  their  trading  and  profit  by 
shipping,  then  Lancaster,  as  I  verily 
think,  hath  little  to  do  that  way.' 
Therefore  he  arranged  that  uncom- 
mercisd  Lancaster  should  pay  only  82., 
and  poor  Liverpool  but  152.  out  of  the 
4982.  collected  from  the  whole  country. 
Nearly  as  much  as  both  towns  con- 
tributed was  drawn  frcxn  Chctham's 
own  podcet,  his  expenses  in  the  ool< 
lection  amounting  to  222.  *  I  moved 
for  allowance,'  he  says,  '  but  could  get 
none.' 

That  was  a  real  grievance  to  the 
worthy  merchant.  He  was  willing 
enough  to  give  away  money;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  b#  robbed,  as  in  this 
case  he  thought  that  he  was.  So  when, 
in  August,  16S5,  the  order  for  a  second 
levying  of  ship-money  came  down,  he 
took  ti^e  law  into  his  own  hands.  Li 
this  instance,  the  much  larger  sum  of 
35002.  was  required,  and  Ohetham,  in 
getting  it  in,  added  962.  to  the  amount, 
by  way  of  making  good  the  expense  he 
was  put  to  on  that  as  weU  as  on  tlie 
former  occasion.  But  tliat  was  a  bit 
of  exaction  that  the  tender-hearted  and 
upright  members  of  King  Charles's 
government  could  on  no  account  tole- 
rate. They  refused  to  repay  the  money 
which  he  had  paid  to  his  agents ;  but 
they  also  forbade  his  levying  the 
amount  for  himself.  He  was  ordered 
to  refund  the  962. ;  and  after  an  angry 
correspondence,  that  lasted  some  years, 
he  did  it  with  a  bad  grace. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1640,  the 
year  in  which  the  Long  Parliament 
assembled  and  the  civil  war  was  vir- 
tually begun.  Ohetham,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  not  disposed  to  have 
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anv  more   coimeotion  than  he  oould 
help  with  either  pirty  in  the  strife. 
But   his    sympathies   were   with   the 
Parliamentarians,   and   the  Common- 
wealth  leaders  found  him  too  influential 
and  tnistworthy  a  man  to  be  left  in  the 
background.     In  June,  1641,  he  was 
appointed  High  Collector  of  Subsidies 
within  the  county  of  Lancaster;  and 
in  October,  1643,  that  laborious  and 
thankless  office  gave  place  to  another 
as  troublesome,  that  of  general  treasurer 
for  the  county.     Chetham  petitioned 
to  be  excused — ^he  was  three-and-sixty 
at  the  time — '  on  account  of  his  many 
infirmities;*   but  the  petition  was  not 
listened  to,  and  he  was  ^eptto  the  work 
for  at  least  five  years.    *  Whereas,'  ran 
an  order  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfioix's,  dated 
the  19th  of  January,  1644,  *  the  armv 
of  the  enemy  are  very  potent,  cruel, 
and  violent,  and  ever  ready  to  assault 
and  devour  us  and  our  neighbourhood, 
without  making  any  distinction  of  per- 
sons, unless,  by  God's  assistance  and 
our  timely  endeavour,  there  be  some 
speedy  prevention,    which   cannot   be 
done  by  any  ordinary  mcans^  without 
the  raiaing  and  maintaining  of  extra- 
ordinary forces,  which,  in  these  times 
of  imminent  danger,  we  are  enforced  to 
do :    therefore    for    the   support   and 
maintenance  of  the  same  forces,  it  is 
ordered  that  an  assessment  of  5002.  by 
the  week  be  made  and  levied  in  the 
county    of   Lancaster;   and  that   the 
moneys  so  levied  be  from  time  to  time 
collected  and  paid  monthly  unto  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  of  Turton,  Esquire, 
appointed  treasurer  for  that  purpose, 
which   treasurer  is  to  pay  the   same 
over  immediately  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  army.* 

Chetliam  did  not  find  his  task  a  light 
one.  He  had  thought  49BZ.  a  large 
sum  to  be  levied  in  his  county  as  half 
a  yearns  ship-money;  but  here  he  was 
answerable  for  the  collection  of  5002. 
a  week.  After  a  while  the  impost  was 
greatly  reduced ;  but  oven  then  he  had 
no  little  difliculty  in  gcttiii*:j  together 
the  money,  and  many  were  the  begging 
letters  and  scolding  letters  sent  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  Thero  was  one 
sum  of  2002.  about  which  ho  was  spe- 
cially troubled.  On  the  16tli  of  No- 
vember, 1648,  Colonel  Duckinfield  wrote 
to  him  from  Chester,  saying,  '  I  am 
again  directed  to  demand  me  2002.,  and 
I  do  assure  you  I  will  ere  long  send 
a  hundred  horse  to  quarter  in  your 
county  till  it  be  paid  to  me.  Necessity 
compels  me  hereto,  because  the  gar- 
risons of  Liverpool  and  Lancaster  are 
in  extreme  want  of  moneys,  and  I  will 
not  suffer  them  to  starve  whilst  I  have 


charge  of  them/  Alarmed  at  that 
blunt  threat,  Chetham  at  once  wrote 
up  to  General  Asheton  and  the  com- 
mittee, sending  his  accounts  and  show- 
ing that  all  the  money  he  had  received 
hm  long  since  been  paid  to  the  autho- 
rities, '  and  the  rest,  if  it  ever  come  in, 
will  not  discharge  an  order  of  7502.  for 
the  soldiers  of  our  county,  whereof  I  have 
paid  part,  and  the  rest,  when  I  receive 
it,  shall  not  stay  in  my  hands.'  The 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  sa- 
tisfied with  the  explanation ;  but  Duck- 
infield was  not.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember he  wrote  again  to  *his  much 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham of  Clayton.'  •  If  you  please,'  ho 
then  said,  *  within  eight  days  to  procure 
me  the  said  2002.  I  shall  account  it 
as  a  favotur  from  you ;  otherwise  I  will 
send  four  trcx)ps  of  horse  into  yoiu* 
county  that  I  can  very  well  spare.' 
But  tue  merchant  made  another  appeal 
to  the  general  committee;  and  the  re- 
fractory colonel  appears  to  have  been 
silenced. 

But  if,  on  this  occasion,  he  escaped, 
Chetham  suffered  heavily  enough  in 
other  ways  through  the  commotions  of 
the  civil  war.  One  of  '  several  notes 
of  particulars  fur  the  general  account 
of  charges  laid  out  for  the  wars,'  is 
specially  interesting,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that  Chetham,  though  now  an  old  man, 
living  in  days  too  troublous  for  much 
attention  to  commerce,  still  practised 
his  merchant's  calling.  '  Having  lent 
Mr.  Francis  Moscly  7602.,'  we  read, 
'  and  requiring  the  same  of  him  again, 
he  directed  me  to  take  up  half  of  the 
said  sum  of  some  of  my  neighbour 
shopkeepers  in  Manchester,  to  give  my 
bill  of  exchange  for  the  same,  to  be 
paid  by  his  {Mirtner  at  London,  Mr. 
Kobert  Law,  upon  sight  of  the  said 
bill ;  and  the  other  half  of  my  money 
to  be  paid  likewise  in  exchange  a  month 
after  that.  In  pursuance  of  which 
directions,  before  I  could  effect  it,  the 
said  Mr.  Mosely  was  proved  a  delin- 
quent, and  the  said  money  intended  fur 
me,  with  the  rest  that  he  iiad  in  casli, 
in  cloth,  his  debts  and  book-debts  and 
all  other  his  goods,  by  onler  of  Parlia- 
ment were  sequestered  and  seized  for 
the  public  use ;  so  as  hereby  doth  ap- 
pear there  went  to  the  Parliament,  of 
my  money,  7602.  And  were  an  account 
required  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
enemy  (my  house  being  three  times 
entered  and  kept  for  a  certain  time, 
until  all  my  goods,  both  within  my 
house  and  wiuout,  were  either  spoilt 
or  quite  carried  away)  I  could  give  an 
account  to  a  very  great  value.' 

Yet    Humphrey  Chetham  was  rich 
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enough  to  spare  somo  money  to  help  on 
the  noblest  battle  for  civil  liberty  that 
has  Ix'cn  fouglit  in  modem  centuries. 
Durinj;  his  long  and  buay  life — a  baclie- 
lor's  life  throughout — he  had  amassed 
considerable  wealth;  and  in  his  old 
ag(^  ho  set  about  disjiosing  of  it  in  a 
noblo  way.  Krom  the  beginning  ho 
was  an  oi)en-handwl  man,  ever  ready 
to  give  help,  both  to  his  kitidred  and 
to  strangers.  But  as  he  advanced  in 
y«irs  one  princely  schemts  of  charity 
took  shajK)  in  his  mind.  His  will  tt'lls 
us  that,  in  his  lifetime,  ho  had  *  taken 
up  and  mauit*iined  fourteen  p<x>r  boys 
of  the  town  of  Manchester,  six  of  the 
town  of  Sal  ford,  and  two  of  the  town  of 
Droylwlen ;  in  all  twenty-two.'  An 
cxtjint  account-book  in  his  handwriting 
shows  that  this  began  about  October, 
ir»4d,  and  shows  also  with  what  minute 
care  he  attended  to  his  charge.  Here 
wo  see  entries  without  number  about 
blue  kersey,  yellow  baize,  and  linen 
cloth :  thread,  buttons,  and  beeswax ; 
Ciips,  girdles,  and  slioes  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  l)ooks,  desks,  and  other  implements 
of  schooling.  Al)Out  this  time,  moro- 
ovcr,  w(!  find  him  in  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chah^  of  the  set  of  buildings  that  wero 
afterwards  converted  into  Chetliam 
Collc'g(\  although  from  the  unsettled 
stiite  of  tho  times,  the  transaction  was 
not  com])lcted  till  10G5,  twelvo  years 
after  his  death.  But  at  first  he  apix^ars 
to  have  put  tho  boys  to  board  with  his 
pfxirer  friends,  whom  thus  ho  helped 
as  well;  and  when  that  arrangement 
was  found  inconvenient  suitable  quarters 
weru  procured  for  them. 

Full  of  this  project  for  a  Manchostor 
Blue-coat  School,  the  worthy  merchant 
niaile  his  will  on  the  lOth  of  December, 
1051.  After  making  ample  bequests 
to  his  nephews  and  other  kinsmen,  as 
well  OS  to  various  friends  and  cha- 
ritable institutions,  lie  directi>d  that  the 
number  of  his  ixtnr  scholars  shouM  be  in* 
creased  to  forty,  three  being  token  from 
Droylsdeu,  ten  from  Bolt«n,  and  five 
from  Turton.  A  sum  of  75001,  was  to 
bo  sjx^ut  in  founding  and  endowing  a 


hospital  fur  their  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation, Ix^tweon  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen,   and  then   for  putting  them 
out   as  apprentices,  unless  they  wen; 
otherwise  providtHl  for.    If  there  was 
any  surplus,  it  was  to  bo  inves>ted  and 
applied   *  for  the  augmentation  of  tlie 
number  of  poor  boys,  or  for  the  bett*T 
maintenance  and  binding  apprentice  of 
the  said  forty  poor  boys.*     That  was 
tho  begiiming  of  the  institution  that 
now  gives  excellent  training  to  a  hun- 
dred lads  at  a  time.      Connected  with 
it  is  a  library  containing  somo  twenty- 
five  thousand  printed   volumes  and  a 
respectable    number    of    manuscript.s. 
Towards  its  construction,  Ctielbam  left 
lOOOi.  with  another  1000/.  to  bo  spent 
in  books,  in  addition  to  all  tlie  proct<tLj 
of  hid  otherwise  unassigned  property, 
plate,   household    stuff,  and  the  like. 
And  besides  all  this.  200/.  was  *  to  Ix) 
bestowed    by  his    executors  in  goiUy 
English  books,  such  as  Calvin's,  Pre^ 
ton  s,  and  Perkins's  works,  comments 
or  annotations  upon  the  Bible,  or  otlier 
books  proper  to  tho  etlification  of  tho 
common  ixx)ple,  to   bo  chained  ufKin 
desks,  or  to  bo  fixed  to  the  pillars  or 
in  other  convenient  places,  in  Uie  pi- 
rishes  of  Manchester,  Bolton,*  and  clae- 
where. 

We  know  very  littlo  of  Humphn  y 
Chotham's  habits  as  a  merchant,  and 
nothing  of  his  private  life,  save  what 
mtiy  be  inferred  from  the  stray  bits  of 
infonnation  that  we  have  been  able  to 
string  togetlier,  with  Fuller's  statement, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  executon*, 
that  •  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  works  of  sound 
divines ;  a  respecter  of  sucli  ministen* 
as  he  acix)unted  truly  godly,  upright, 
sober,  discreet,  and  sincere.  But  that 
is  enough.  He  dietl  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1C53,  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  Cromwell's  protectomte, 
and  was  buried  in  the  O.»llegiato 
Church,  now  tho  Cathedral,  of  Man- 
chester, whither  three  and  seventy  yeaw 
before  ho  had  been  brought  for  hiptism. 

II.  K.  F.  Bw 
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NOVEMBEB. 

« llie  human  mortals  wont  their  winter  here.'— Jfuisuminer  Nighi'i  Drtam, 

WILL  the  leaveB  never  fall  ? 
These  lotting  remnants  of  a  long-past  spring ; 
Adroop  along  th'  nnfroited  garden-wall, 
Aflannt  gold-gauded  on  the  poplar  tall. 
In  death-dews  glistering : 
Will  the  leaves  n^vei*  &11  ? 

Will  the  frost  never  oome? 

The  kindly  frost  that,  with  its  healthful  sting, 

Prohes  to  the  quick  dull  autumn's  dross  and  scmn. 

And  strikes  drear  winds  and  fretting  waters  dumb. 

With  cruel  kindly  sting : 

Will  the  frost  rt/ever  come  ? 

Will  the  snow  never  lie. 

The  quiet  snow— o'er  all  th'  tmquiet  earth  ? 

And  bury  out  of  sight  l^e  festering  sty 

Of  lothly  things  that  cannot  live  or  die? 

Deep  o'er  th'  unquiet  earth. 

Will  the  snow  never  lie  ? 


Will  my  heart  never 

My  autumn-heart— to  cherish  hopes  of  spring? 

No  kindly  frosts  to  bring  a  late  release  ? 

Nor  snows  to  bury  life-in-death  at  peace? 

From  outworn  hopes  of  Spring, 

WUl  my  heart  neve)'  cease  ? 


J.  A, 
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'T^ES,  I    suppose    it   is  a  pood 

I  thing/  said  Fred  Whittield, 
yawning,  a  little  indifferently,  con- 
sidering the  occasion.  'Yon  see 
my  mother  made  it  up,  so  that  I 
don't  take  much  credit  to  myself 
in  the  matter.  I  dare  say  1  might 
have  gone  in  and  won  on  ray  o\^ti 
hook  if  I  had  liked ;  but  I  left  it  all 
to  the  old  lady.  She  likes  managing. 
So  she  and  Mrs.  Blackett  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  Rose  and  I  said 
yes.' 

'  Well,  Fred,  you  certainly  are 
the  most  extraordinary  fellow !'  said 
his  friend,  laughing ;  '  I  don't  think 
many  people  would  imagine  you 
were  speaking  of  your  marriage/ 

'Dessay  not/  returned  Fred. 
'  People  go  in  for  such  a  jolly  lot  of 
bosh  on  those  occasions ;  they  can- 
not understand  that  one  should  have 
any  conunon  sense  in  the  matter. 
Time's  gone  by  for  blisses  and 
kisses,  and  Cupids  and  arrows,  and 
all  that  rubbish ;  and  it's  all  very 
well,  you  know,  to  like  the  girl  you 
are  going  to  marry— but  hang  it  all ! 
one  needn't  make  a  fool  of  oneself 
about  it !  I  like  Rose  Blackett  very 
well.  She's  a  nice  girl  enough ;  no 
nonsense  about  her ;  can  ride  well, 
which  is  something,  and  plays  cro- 
quet first-rate ;  she  is  good  tempered, 
and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  without 
sentimentality;  so  we  hit  it  off 
exactly ;  but  as  for  being  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  and  all  that  stuff, 
I'm  far  too  used  up  for  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  she  is  too  sensible. 
We  marry  because  our  mothers 
wish  it,  and  because — as  they  wish 
it — ^we  might  as  well  marry  each 
other  as  any  one  else.  I  can't  say  I 
particularly  want  to  marry  any  one ; 
but  I  suppose  I  must  do  my  duty 
that  way ;  and  so  you  see  I  do  it' 

'  All  very  well.  Master  Fred,  but 
I  cannot  say  I  think  you  are  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind/  said  Harvey 
Wynn,  'and  I  only  hope  that  when 
I  am  going  to  be  married  I  shall  be 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  my 
wife.  I  don't  think  I  would  let  my 
mother  make  up  a  marriage  for  me, 
however  sensible  in  its  outlines.' 

'Ah!  but  then  you  are  such  a 


deuced  romantic  fellow/  laughed 
Freil.  *  Now  you  see  I  have  gone 
through  all  that,  and  have  c^me  out 
on  the  other  side;  and  so  1  save 
mvself  no  end  of  trouble  and 
anxiety ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that 
is  no  contemptible  thing  to  do  in 
life,  if  you  can.' 

*  Just  so/  said  Harvey ;  '  and  by 
that  reasoning  the  more  nearly  we 
got  down  to  oysterdom  the  wiser  our 
philosophy.' 

'Not  a  bad  idea,  Harvey.  An 
oyster  must  have  a  jolly  time  of  it 
till  he's  caught.  And  even  then— wc 
are  all  caught  some  time  or  other : 
so  what  does  it  matter  ?* 

'  Not  much,  perhaps ;  but  I  can- 
not say  I  like  the  oyster  theory.  I 
like  to  live  up  to  the  fullest  of  my 
powers  while  I  do  live,  and  when  I 
have  worn  myself  out,  then  it  is 
time  to  die.  But  vegetation,  social 
or  emotional,  does  not  suit  me.' 

'AH  the  result  of  temperament 
and  organization,  my  dear  fellow/ 
said  Fred,  languidly ;  '  you  see  you 
have  a  big  heart  and  big  lungs  and 
big  muscles  and  a  big  brain,  and  are 
a  son  of  Anak  altogether.  I  have  a 
weak  heart  and  weak  lungs,  and 
more  nerves  than  muscles,  and  an 
irritable  brain  which  has  to  he  kept 
quiet  by  the  never- to- be-sufl5ciently- 
praised  nicotine;  and  so  emotion 
and  excitement  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  bore  me  to  death ;  and  in  fact, 
I  am  not  up  to  them,  and  that's  just 
it.' 

'One  would  think  you  were  a 
poor  little  miserable  starveling  to 
hear  you  talk/  shouted  Harvey. 
'A  six  foot  hfe-guardsman  not  "  up  " 
to  anything !  and  the  best  cricketer 
and  boldest  rider  to  hounds  in  the 
county !  Who  is  talking  bosh  now, 
Fred  ?' 

'  Perhaps  I  am,  and  perhaps  yon 
are;  but  ifs  too  much  trouble  to 
decide/  yawned  Fred,  lazily. 

And  Harvey  knew  that  when  his 
friend  culminated  to  this  point, 
there  was  no  good  in  talking  to  him 
any  more.  Fied  was  of  the  cui 
bono  school;  good-hearted  and 
honourable,  generous,  brave,  affec- 
tionate in  grain ;  but  he  had  spoilt 
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himself  by  the  afifectation  of  indif- 
ference, by  pretending  to  be  so 
terribly  superior  to  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  enthnsiasm  or  emotion, 
and  by  making  belieye— and  it  was 
only  make-belieye — that  there  was 
nothing  in  life  worth  living  for.  In 
aid  of  which  philosophy  he  had  pnt 
on  a  lazy,  lonnging,  careless  man- 
ner, inexpressibly  annoying  to 
earnest  and  energetic  people,  main- 
taining that  the  cnltns  of  nicotine, 
as  he  called  it,  was  the  only  thing 
worth  a  sensible  man's  devotion; 
thongh  he  added  a  kind  of  bye 
altar  to  Bass. 

His  friend  Harvey  Wynn  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  i)erBon.  Tall, 
mnscnlar,  broadly  proportioned,  his 
Ak^  not  handsome  so  mnch  as 
honest  and  strong — (Fred  Whitfield 
was  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  county,  and  the  most 
elegant  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners— ^when  ne  chose)— fall  of 
life  and  spirits  and  animal  energy 
and  vigorous  thought,  impas- 
sioned in  a  strong  manly  way,  and 
romantic  too,  always  in  earnest, 
and  never  frivolous— surely  it  was 
only  by  the  law  of  contrasts  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  languid,  used- 
up,  afifected  Fred — only  by  th6 
theory  of  compensation  that  the 
conventional  club-man  about  town 
found  anything  harmonious  in  the 
country  doctor  who  took  life  in 
heroic  doses,  and  even  then  com- 
plained of  inanition  1  But  one  does 
sometimes  see  these  odd  friendships ; 
and  Fred  Whitfield  loved  Harvey 
Wynn  better  than  he  loved  any 
human  being,  save,  perhaps,  his 
mother;  and  Harvey  lovea  him, 
but  with  that  sad  kind  of  love  which 
one  feels  for  people  who  might  be 
so  much  better  than  they  are  if 
they  would  but  be  their  truest  selves. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  Harvey,  who 
was  to  be  groomsman,  was  invited 
to  Fred's  house  for  tlie  few  days 
now  intervening  before  the  marriage 
took  place.  He  had  only  just  arrived 
when  they  had  the  conversation 
given  above;  and  as  yet  had  seen 
neither  the  old  lady,  as  Fred  irrever- 
ently called  his  mother,  nor,  of 
course.  Miss  Blackett,  who  lived 
rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  Hawse — the  Whitflelds'  plaoo. 


His  introduction  to  the  mother 
came  first  She  was  a  handsome, 
stately  woman,  with  the  mien  and 
manner  of  a  duchess ;  a  cold,  cour- 
teous, iron-hearted  kind  of  person, 
who  wore  rich  black  silks  and  point- 
lace  cape,  and  despised  poverty  as 
on  a  par  with  vice  and  crime.  Con- 
ventional, proud,  cold,  worldly — 
Harvey  understood  now  whence  had 
come  the  flaw  that  ran  through,  and 
so  pitiably  marred,  the  beauty  of 
his  friend's  nature. 

Mrs.  Whitfield  was  very  civil, 
though,  to  Harvey.  She  was  in  too 
good  a  humour  about  this  marriage 
of  her  planning  not  to  be  civil  to 
eveiy  one;  for  :Eose  Blackett  was 
an  heiress,  owning  now  some  two 
thousand  a  year  in  her  own  right, 
with  inheritance  to  come;  and  sho 
was  gladthat  she  had  secured  so  rich 
a  prize  for  her  son,  when  others, 
and  men  of  higher  social  standing 
(notably  my  Lord  Marpy  Masters 
and  Sir  James  Yentour),  were  pre- 
tendants  in  the  same  field ;  so  that 
Harvey  only  felt  in  a  general  way 
the  ice  and  iron  of  her  nature ;  to 
himself  individually  she  was  all 
graciousness,  of  a  stately  sort,  not 
to  say  grim. 

But  one  thing  he  did  see,  and 
that  was,  that  she  was  feverish  and 
overstrained,  and  looked  ill,  and 
as  if  on  the  point  of  breaking  down. 
His  profession  taught  him  that; 
besides  having  by  nature  the  full 
use  of  his  eyes. 

'  I  am  glad  that  my  mother  likes 
you,  old  fellow!'  said  Fred,  when 
she  left  the  table;  'I  know  her 
manner  so  well,  I  can  weigh  to  an 
ounce  the  measure  of  esteem  she 
gives  to  any  one;  and  I  can  tell  you 
— if  you  care  for  it— tliat  you  are  in 
class  number  one  with  her :  which 
makes  it  more  comfortable  for  me, 
you  know.  I  hope  that  Bose  will 
like  you  too,  and  then  we  shall  be 
all  right' 

'  I  hope  BO  too,'  said  Harvey, 
laughing.  And  then  they  talked  of 
other  tMngs. 

The  next  day  they  went  over  to 
Lisson,  where  tiie  Blacketts  lived. 

Mrs.  Blackett  was  a  meek,  mild, 
inoffensive  creature,  with  weak 
eyes;  always  dominated  by  the  last 
speaker,  and  given  to  easy  weeping. 
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She  liad  long  been  xonder  Mrs.  Whit- 
field's iiilluence,  whenever  that  lady 
chase  to  exert  it;  though,  since 
Ivose  had  grown  up,  there  had  some- 
times been  fierce  collisions,  when  the 
])ooT  lady  had  Iwen  put  to  terrific 
straits,  not  knowing  which  sove- 
r(}ip;n  to  obey.  Fortunately  for  her, 
lioso  was  too  fond  of  liberty  to  be 
dommeering;  and,  so  long  as  peo- 
ple would  leave  her  alone,  was  con- 
lent  to  leave  them  the  same.  So 
that,  unless  when  Mrs.  Whitfield 
annoyed  her  personally,  and  sought 
to  curtail  her  individuahty,  as  she 
chose  to  phrase  it,  she  let  her  ma- 
nage her  mamma  as  much  as  she 
liked,  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  direc- 
tion which  that  management  was 
taking.  It  was  only  when  Fred 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  saying, 
'  You  see,  Rose,  the  old  ladies  have 
made  it  up  l)etween  them ;  but  wo 
can't  do  better,  unless  you  are  not 
for  it,'  that  she  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  few  years. 

'  She  did  not  care  much  about  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,'  she 
Kiiid;  'she  liked  Fred  better  than 
cither  my  Lord  Marcy  IMasters,  who 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  or 
than  Sir  James  Ventour,  who  was 
half  a  fool ;'  so  she  said, '  Yes,  very 
well,  Fred;'  and  there  the  thing 
rested.  And  that  was  about  the 
extent  of  love-making  that  had  been 
between  them. 

While  Harvey  was  '  making  him- 
self agreeable'  to  Mrs.  Blackett, 
Fred  Whitfield  went  out  on  a  roving 
commission  to  look  for  Rose,  who 
was  never  to  be  found,  like  any  other 
young  lady,  in  the  drawing-room; 
but  always  where  she  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be — in  the  stable,  or  by  the 
dog  kennel,  or  shooting  at  a  mark 
with  a  real  pistol  as  she  used  to 
say,  or  practising  croquet,  or  doing 
something  that  was  not  needlework 
or  anything  else  essentially  feminine. 
A  turn  of  the  scale  more,  and  Eose 
would  have  been  'fast;'  as  it  was, 
she  was  only  free.  Fred  found  her, 
as  usual,  in  the  yard,  superintending 
some  tremendous  prooeedings  con- 
nected with  Fan  and  Fan's  puppies^ 
and  after  their  first  off-hand  greet- 
ings (they  met  more  like  two  young 
men  than  a  lover  and  his  betrothed), 
told  her  who  was  in  the  drawing- 


room,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
go  and  see  liim. 

'  Tliat's  your  friend  come  to  see 
you  turned  off?'  she  asked.  And 
Fred  said  yes,  it  was. 

'Oh,  very  well!  of  course  I'll 
go,'  cried  Miss  Rose,  with  just  the 
shadow  of  a  blush  on  her  face,  '  but 
you  know,  Fred,  though  I  don't 
care  about  such  things  myself,  it  is 
terribly  like  being  trotted  out  for 
show.' 

*0h!  nonsense.  Rose,'  drawled 
Fred.  'Harvey's  for  too  good  a 
fellow  to  have  any  such  disagree- 
able ideas.'  And  they  went  into 
the  drawing-room  together. 

Certainly  Rose  Blackett  was  a 
very  pretty  girl.  Tall,  graceful,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  look  of  personal 
power  about  her,  which  some  men 
like  in  women,  though  others  re- 
pudiate; with  laxge  dark  eyes  of 
uncertain  shade,  and  thick,  rich, 
glossy  hair  of  the  brown  that  sits 
next  door  to  black;  small  hands, 
now  thrust  into  dog-skin  gauntlet 
gloves ;  small  feet  and  dainty  ankles, 
which  the  looped-up  purple  dress 
and  curt  red  petticoat  showed  to  fall 
advantage;  Angling  her  hat  with 
its  sweeping  feather  in  one  hand, 
while  sticking  the  other  into  the 
pocket  of  her  short  jacket  with  the 
big  metal  buttons,  half  blushing 
and  half  defiant,  she  was  altogether 
a  '  girl  of  the  period,'  after  the  best 
models  of  her  kind ;  just  a  little  too 
jaunty,  perhaps,  and  a  shade  too 
indifferent,  but  evidently  a  fine- 
natured,  pure-minded,  high-hearted 
creature,  as  yet  in  the  block,  and 
unawakened.  At  a  glance  Harvey 
read  it  all. 

'  She  does  not  love  him,'  he  said 
to  himself, '  and  has  never  loved.' 

The  two  young  men  stayed  to 
dinner  on  Mrs.  Blackett's  invitation; 
and,  at  first  amused,  then  surprised, 
Harvey  ended  by  bedng  indignant  at 
the  cayalier  indifference  with  which 
Fred  treated  his  betrothed.  Indeed, 
the  whole  thing  was  really  painful 
to  him;  it  seemed  to  bo  so  little 
earnest,  and  so  devoid  of  the  poetry 
and  passion  of  lova  And  he,  who 
thought  of  marriage  as  of  an 
earthly  heaven,  and  who  would  have 
given  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  be 
loved  by  such  a  girl  as  Rose ! 
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'How  often  it  is  that  people  haye 
what  they  don't  prize,  and  that 
others  wonld  giYe  their  lives  for  I' 
he  said  to  Fred  as  they  dioye  home. 

'  Yes/  said  Fred,  wearily.  '  Some 
men  like  loro-making  and  all  that 
bother;  I  confess  I  donV 

'Yon  do  not  give  yourself  too 
mnch  trouble  about  it/  said  Hanrey, 
secretly  nettled,  but  attempting  to 
laugh.  '  Of  all  the  indifferent  lovers 
that  ever  lived  I  should  say  you 
were  the  most  indifferent' 

'It  suits  Boss/  said  Fred;  'and  I 
am  sure  I  do  the  best  I  can  under 
the  drcumstanoea  It  is  such  a 
stupid  position  for  a  fellow  to  be  in, 
altogether;  and  even  Boss,  though 
not  silly,  and  not  a  bit  sentimental, 
dislikes  it  as  much  as  I  do.  Did 
you  see  how  she  blushed  when  she 
came  into  the  room  to  see  you  ?' 

'  I  saw  she  looked  very  baftutifid 
and  rosy/  replied  Harvey;  'but  I 
did  not  notice  that  she  was  particu- 
larly embarrassed  or  blushing/ 

'  No,  not  embarrassed ;  she  is  not 
the  kind  of  girl  for  that;  but  she 
coloured  up.'  Which  seemed  to 
have  impr^sed  the  young  man  as 
something  wonderful ;  for  he  spoke 
of  it  again  before  they  got  home. 

When  they  reached  home  they 
found  that  Mrs.  Whitfield  had  gone 
to  bed,  suffering  from  a  slight  attack 
of  fever ;  by  to-monow  morning  she 
was  decidedly  ill;  and  in  a  short 
time  dangerously  so.  It  was  an 
attack  of  nervous  fever,  and  for  a 
time  her  life  was  despaued  of.  Of 
course  the  marriage  was  put  off 
indefinitely  now,  until  she  recovered ; 
and,  as  Harvey  Wynn  was  free,  not 
having  yet  made  a  practice  any- 
where,  he  agreed  to  remain  in  the 
house  in  close  attendance,  until  she 
had  passed  the  crisis,  either  for  life 
or  death. 

And  this  was  how  it  came  about 
that  he  took  up  his  quiurters  at  the 
Hawse,  and,  by  consequence,  became 
weU  acquainted  with  BoBa 

Bose  was  not  merely  '  the  jolly 
girl  without  any  nonsense  about 
her'  that  Fred  proclaimed  her,  and 
that  she  ostentatiously  proclaimed 
herself  to  be,  in  deed,  at  least,  if 
not  in  word.  Harvey,  who  had  no 
love  for  '  &st '  girls,  and  who  had 
the  power  of  truth  to.  elicit  truth. 


soon  found  her  out,  and  told  her 
plainly  that  she  was  acting  a  part 
which  neither  became  her  nor  be- 
longed to  her.  It  was  all  very  well, 
he  said,  that  she  should  like  riding, 
and  be  fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  and 
even  enjoy  fuing  at  a  mark — though 
he  hoped  she  might  never  develop 
into  a  sportswoman,  clever  at  killing 
pheasants,  or  hares  either;  but  it 
was  nothing  but  affectation  her  try- 
ing to  make  herself  into  the  bad 
imitation  of  a  man,  and  pret^ding 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself  as  a  true  wo- 
man. Women  were  women,  he  said; 
and  not  all  the  big  buttons  or 
easy-going  slang  in  the  world  could 
make  them  anything  else;  and, 
whatever  the  fast  school  might  say, 
there  was  a  grace  in  softness,  and  a 
power  in  love,  and  an  ennobling 
influence  in  enthusiasm,  not  to  be 
had  in  stables  and  hunting-fields; 
'and  womanly  work  is  womanly 
glory,  Miss  Blackett/  continued  the 
young  doctor,  warmly;  'and  homo 
is  not  merely  a  "place  to  sleep  and 
feed  in,"  as  you  say,  but  the  em- 
blem and  enclosure  of  woman's  truest 
life.  And  all  this  you  ought  to  feel 
strongly  and  enact  steadily,  because 
you  are  strong  and  steadfast' 

This  he  said  earnestly,  for  he  was 
too  thoroughly  manly  himself  to 
uphold '  as  truly  womanly '  incapable 
or  imperfect  women ;  and  tibe  thing 
he  liked  the  best  in  Bose  was  her 
power  and  the  dash  of  manliness  in 
her,  which  mi^ht  be  turned  to  such 
noble  account  if  she  would. 

'  And  when  you  have  made  me  all 
these  fine  things/  she  said,  her  eyes 
kindling  as  she  spoke,  but  not  with 
enthusiasm,  '  what  will  be  the  good 
of  it?  Much  Fred  will  value  me! 
Much  the  world  will  understand 
mel  One  p;e\a  no  good  by  such 
subUeties,  Mr.  Wynn;  people  do 
not  care  for  them,  so  wnat  is  the 
good  of  them?' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  think  so/  Harvey 
answered.  '  I  should  have  expected 
from  one  so  entire  as  yourself  the  re- 
cognition of  a  good  for  its  own  sake, 
quite  independent  of  the  sympathy 
or  understanding  of  the  world. 

'  One  must  be  understood  by  some 
one/  she  answered;  'and  the  more 
one  s  nature  is  cidled  out,  the  more 
need  of  a  response.' 
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Then  she  blushed — check,  neck, 
and  brow,  all  one  burninc:  crimson— 
while  her  eyes  dropped,  full  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  better  left 
untold. 

Harvey  felt  his  own  heart  boat 
with  strange  violence  while  ho 
watched  the  lovely  face  lx;for(»  him ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  show  what 
he  ought  to  hide ;  so,  with  an  cttorf, 
he  drove  the  blood  Ixick  to  its  calmer 
current  again,  and  simply  answered : 
'  The  response  always  comes  some 
time  in  life,  Miss  Blackett/ 

She  raised  her  eves  to  his.  '  Is 
every  one  happy,  then?*  she  said; 
'is  every  marriage  well  suit<'d?' 

*  There  are  other  means  of  happi- 
ness l)eside  marriage,  though  this  is 
the  greatest,'  he  said ;  '  a  woman's 
homo  has  generally  other  loves  and 
other  duties  beside  the  one  of  the 
husband;  and  at  the  worst  there 
are  friends.' 

'  Friends  !*  she  said,  scornfully  ; 
'  what  good  are  friends  to  one?* 

'  You  think  so?  I  had  hoped  for 
a  different  verdict,'  said  Harvey. 

*  Oh,  you  are  not  a  mere  friend,' 
cried  Rose ;  *  at  least,  not  the  Idnd 
of  friend  I  meant,'  she  added ;  and 
again  she  blushed  to  the  very  roots 
of  her  hair. 

'  No ;  I  am  more  the  brother  than 
the  mere  acquaintance,'  Harvey  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  altered,  too,  in  its 
tones,  and  deep  and  mellow — 'your 
future  husband's  brother-friend:  I 
am  yours  also,  am  I  not  ?' 

'1  suppose  so,'  she  answered, 
coldly,  and  turned  away  from  him, 
as  if  offended. 

Something  not  quite  so  fiery  as 
wrath,  nor  so  happy  as  mirth,  came 
into  Harvey's  eyes  as  he  watched 
her  move  away  discontentedly, 
perhaps  more  hurt  than  annoyed; 
but  he  did  not  follow  her,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  came  back  to  him, 
smiling  as  usual,  as  if  she  liad  done 
battle  with  the  evil  spirit  within 
her  and  had  driven  him  out. 

But  when  Harvey  parted  with  her 
that  day,  she  went  into  her  own 
room  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break ;  and  he,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  felt  inclined  to  hate  Fred 
Whitfield,  and  to  curse  his  blindness 
and  fatuity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  young 


doctor,  Mrs.  "WhitfioM's  lif«3  '^vonUl 
not  have  been  \vortli  many  innrs' 
purchase.  More  than  once  flurinf: 
her  illness  he  had  dragged  btr  out 
of  the  very  jaws  of  death,  an»l  hail 
now  so  far  recovered  her  that  the 
wedding-day  was  again  diecnssod, 
and  only  waited  Harvey's  sanction 
for  the  invalid  to  risk  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  conscciuent. 

'.Oh,  l>other  the  marriage  I'  said 
Fred,  taking  his  mother's  hand. 
*  Eo«^e  is  a  dear,  good  ^irl,  ami  will 
wait  till  doomsday,  ratlier  thr.n  you 
should  risk  anything,  mother.  Tliero 
is  no  hurry,  and  we  can  wait  ([uite 
well  until  you  are  strong;  can't 
we,  Harvey?' 

'  Very  well  hideed,  I  should 
think,*  Harvey  answered,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  dash  of  sar- 
casm in  his  voice;  'but  it  is  not 
good  for  your  mother  to  be  anxious; 
and  she  seems  to  be  anxious  to  con- 
clude this  affair.  Of  course  it  can 
be  notliing  to  me,'  he  added  Iiastily. 
'  I  have  no  purpose  of  my  own  to 
serve  in  the  delayer  the  conclnsion.' 

He  had  though.  As  it  was  to  Kj, 
it  was  letter  concluded  with  all  de- 
cent speed,  he  ^aid  to  himself;  and 
then  he,  at  least,  would  be  out  of 
danger.  She,  perhaps,  needwi  no 
such  precaution;  and  yet— those 
blushes  of  hers,  and  that  eager 
tremulous  face  had  wakened  strange 
thoughtfl  in  him.  Hush!  he  must 
not  dream  such  dreams.  What 
would  he  think  of  himself,  a  jxxyr, 

Eenniless,  country  doctor,  if  he  came 
ere  as  his  friend's  almost  brothej, 
and,  in  return  for  his  love,  l)roke  off 
his  marriage  with  an  heiress,  and 
secured  her  for  himself?  The 
thought  brought  the  blood  into  his 
fnc(;,  and  made  him  loathe  himself, 
as  dishonoured  in  soul,  for  even 
harbouring  such  a  vision. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  settle- 
ments should  be  signed,  and  that 
next  week  the  marriage  should  ac- 
tually take  place,  Mrs.  Whitfield's 
health  not  preventing.  And  when 
Boso  was  told  this,  she  wept  again ; 
and,  to  her  mother^s  intense  dismay, 
burst  out  with, '  Mamma,  I  will  not 
marry  Fred  Whitfield!' — an  an- 
nouncement which  that  fine  lady 
put  down  to  insanity,  as  the  mildert 
term. 
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The  day  following  this  decision 
Fred  could  not  go  over  to  Lisson ; 
he  was  detained  on  some  business 
or  other  at  home;  so  the  young 
doctor  rode  over,  with  a  note  con- 
taining a  request  for  the  two  ladies 
to  dine  at  the  Hawse  this  evening, 
seeing  that  on  this  side  one  was  dis- 
abled and  the  other  detained,  and 
no  intercourse  possible  unless  they 
would  kindly  come. 

'  Certainly/  said  Mrs.  Blackett,  a 
little  nervously,  glancing  at  her 
daughter,  who,  with  her  he»d  thrown 
up,  stood  sideways  to  her. 

'And  you,  Miss  Blackett?'  asked 
Harvey. 

'Oh,  by  all  means!'  said  Miss 
Bose,  not  quite  pleasantly,  at  least 
to  her  mother's  ears.  '  I  want  to 
speak  to  Fred  very  seriously.' 

'My  dearl'  remonstrated  IVIrs. 
Blackett;  and  then  she  left  the 
room. 

'  What  has  happened?'  asked 
Harvey,  impulsively. 

'Oh,  nothing,'  answered  Bose; 
she  was  standing  now  in  the  bay- 
window,  looking  out  into  the  garden, 
so  that  her  face  was  not  seen.  '  I 
have  only  told  mamma  that  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  Fred;  and  she 
is  put  out.' 

Harvey  reeled  like  one  struck. 
Had  his  senses  played  him  fieilse? 

'Indeed!'  he  then  said,  after  a 
long  pause ;  '  your  determination  is 
sadden.  Miss  Blackett.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  with  assumed 
carelessness;  but  her  quivering 
voice  and  bashful  eyes  belied  her 
assumption.  '  Now  that  it  has  come 
so  near,  I  feel  that  it  will  not  do ; 
and  I  am  sure  Fred  will  feel  with 
me.' 

Again  Harvey  was  silent.  What 
could  he  say  ?  that  he  thought  Fred 
would  consent  to  give  her  up,  being 
utterly  unworthy  his  good  fortune  ? 
that  he  hoped  he  would  keep  her 
stQl  to  her  word,  when  he  hoped 
just  the  reverse  ?  that  she  was  doing 
wrong  to  be  honest,  when  he  loved 
her  for  it  more  than  he  had  ever 
loved  her  before?  What  could ^ he 
say?  Truth  and  honour  were  on 
opposite  sides,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  life;  and  if  he  said  what  he 
thought,  he  would  say  what  ho 
ought  not  to  say.     So   he   kept 


silence;   and  Bose  was  not  quick 
enough  to  divine  why. 

While  they  were  standing  in  this 
awkward  position,  both  too  much 
moved  to  speak,  a  carriage  dashed 
up  to  the  door,  and  'Mr.  Norton' 
was  announced.  Mr.  Norton  was 
Bose's  trustee  and  guardian,  in  a 
way ;  though  that  young  lady  had 
full  power  over  her  own  funds,  and 
did  not  in  general  either  ask  advice 
as  to  what  she  should  do  with  her 
own,  or  defer  to  it,  if  given.  And 
being  of  the  school  which  '  goes  in ' 
for  a  great  many  things  better  left 
alone,  she  '  went  in '  for  speculation, 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale ;  so  that, 
since  she  came  of  age,  she  had  placed 
most  of  her  money  out  at  nurse,  she 
said ;  but  she  had  chosen,  unfortu- 
nately for  her,  the  most  capricious 
nurse  of  all  —  nuning  property. 
However,  she  would  do  it ;  so  ^e 
had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself. 
Not  even  smooth-spoken,  cleanly- 
shaven  Mr.  Norton;  who  had  helped 
her,  by-the-by,  to  more  than  one 
'good  thing,'  in  which  he  himself 
had  taken  shares  that  he  generously 
handed  over  to  her,  after  private 
advices  received  and  pondered  over. 
And  when  Mr.  Norton  came  Harvey 
left,  bearing  with  him  the  promise 
that  the  two  ladies  would  come  to 
dinner  at  half-past  six  precisely.  As 
much  before  as  they  liked,  but  not  a 
moment  after. 

When  they  came  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  something  had  happened. 
Mrs.  Blackett  wajs  depressed,  tear- 
ful ;  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen, 
her  &ce  pufed  and  pale ;  she  spoke 
as  if  she  had  a  violent  cold,  and  in 
every  other  particular  of  manner 
and  person  showed  that  she  had 
been  weeping  bitterly.  Bose  was 
flushed  and  excited,  with  a  certain 
bravery  of  manner  which  trembled 
too  nearly  on  bravado  to  be  quite  as 
lovely  as  might  have  b^n.  But  she 
looked  beautiful  —  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  she  had  ever  looked 
in  her  life  before;  and  even  lazy 
Fred  seemed  struck  by  her,  and 
warmed  up  to  unwonted  feeling. 

After  dinner  she  asked  him  to  go 
with  her  into  the  library;  for  she 
was  utterly  unconventional  in  all 
she  did,  and  would  not  have  minded 
asking  a  prince  to  tie  her  shoe,  or 
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anything  else  that  she  might  desire, 
being  just  a  little  touched  by  the 
self-will  belonging  to  the  heiress; 
and  Fred  assented,  wondering  what 
was  up,  and  what  she  wanted. 
When  she  had  shut  the  door,  *  Dear 
old  Fred,*  she  said,  in  a  coaxing 
voice, '  I  want  you  to  do  mo  a  kind- 
ness.* 

'I  am  sure  I  will,  Rose/  said 
Fred,  naturally,  and  without  his 
drawl. 

'You  do  like  mo,  don't  you, 
now?* 

'Why,  yes;  of  "course  I  do.  I 
think  you  the  best  girl  going,'  an- 
swered Fred,  opening  his  eyes. 

'  And  would  not  Uko  to  hurt  or 
distress  me  ?* 

'By  Jove!  no,'  he  cried.  'I 
should  think  not,  indeed !' 

She  was  standing  by  the  fire, 
leaning  one  hand  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  the  other  just  lifting  her 
dark-blue  gown  over  her  ankle,  her 
foot  on  the  fender,  showing  her  pink 
silk  stocking,  bronze  shpper,  and  a 
bit  of  broad  needlework  as  a  flounce 
above, 

'Well,  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word,*  siiid  Rose.  'I  want  you  to 
give  me  up,  Fi*ed,  and  break  oflf  the 
marriage.  Come,  now;  are  you  a 
good  enough  old  fellow  for  that?' 
very  coaxingly. 

'Break  off  the  marriage,  Rose!' 
cried  Fred,  all  in  amaze.  '  Are  you 
dreaming?* 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,*  she  answered, 
laughing  a  little  hysterically ; '  quite 
serious  and  wide  awake.' 

'  But  I  cannot  give  you  up,  Rose,' 
said  Fred.  '  My  mother  has  set  her 
heart  on  the  marriage ;  and  it  is  so 
near,  too,  now ;  and  I  do  love  you — 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  said 
or  shown,'  he  added,  stirred  out 
of  his  affectation.  'You  know. 
Rose,  how  I  hate  the  idea  of  senti- 
mentelity  or  spooneyism  with  any 
one ;  and  I  have  fought  off  that  as 
long  and  as  well  as  I  could.  But  I 
am  not  the  indifferent  beast  you 
may  think  me.  I  do  love  you.  Rose, 
and  I  cannot  give  you  up.' 

She  had  turned  quite  pale  during 
her  lover's  speech.  'Well,  Fred,' 
she  then  said,  '  of  course  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  yon,  and  all  that ; 
but  I  have  not  been  playing  a  p^, 


and  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  more  than  I 
Irnve  shown ;  so  that  we  are  not  on 
equal  terms,  if  you  love  me  so  deeply 
as  you  say ;  and  I  am  simply  in  the 
old  way  of  good-fellowship.  S^Iind 
that,  and  never  reproach  mo  here- 
after ;  for  I  have  told  you  the  truth, 
remember.  And  as  for  yoiu*  lady 
mother,  I  don't  think  she  will  make 
much  objection  when  she  knows 
all,  because,  dear  old  Fred,  I  am 
ruined.' 

'Good  God,  Rose!'  cried  Fred; 
'  what  on  earth  do  you  mean?' 

'Well,  you  know  I  have  been 
going  in  for  speculating;  and  so 
]Mr.  Norton  came  down  to  tell  me 
to-day  that  all  my  great  expectations 
are  come  to  nothing;  the  Bella 
Juanita  mines  are  drowned ;  and  I 
have  not  what  will  realize  two 
hundred  a  year  instead  of  two 
thousand.  And  so  I  think  the 
question  of  Mrs.  Whitfield's  consent 
is  settled,  is  it  not?* 

'  Now,  then,  Rose,  I  will  not  give 
you  up  for  any  one  in  the  world,' 
said  Fred,  in  a  deep  voice.  'My 
mother  may  say  what  she  likes,  and 
you  may  say  wliat  you  like  —  the 
marriage  shall  go  on ;  this  day  week 
you  are  my  wife,  come  what  may! 
I  never  felt  how  much  I  loved  you 
before  to-day,  Rose,  when  there  has 
been  just  a  chance  of  losing  you.' 

'But  if  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you,  Fred?*  urged  Rose,  touched, 
in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  unusual 
warmth  and  chivalry  of  the  man. 

'  Oh,  bosh  !*  said  Fred.  'Youare 
not  the  girl  to  have  been  engaged 
for  three  months  contentedly  enough, 
and  then  turn  round  just  at  the  last 
moment,  and  say  you  don't  care  for 
the  fellow.  I  quite  understand  you. 
Rose,  dear  old  lassie!  You  think 
that  my  mother  will  not  like  the 
match  so  much  now  as  when  you 
had  money,  and  that  you  are  not  the 
catch  you  were  befoie  you  had  lost 
it;  and  so  you  would  release  me. 
But  I  will  not  be  released,  Rosey; 
and  so  I'll  tell  my  mother  when  she 
speaks  to  me  about  it,  if  she  takes 
that  tone  at  all.' 

Upon  which  Rose  did  what  was  a 
most  extraordinary  thing  in  her  to 
do — what  Fred  hsd  never  before 
seen  the  slightest  inclination  in  her 
towards  him— she  flung  her  anns 
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lonnd  his  neck  and  kissed  him ;  and 
then  bust  into  a  Tiolent  flood  of 
tears,  which  soon  passed  into  hys- 
terics: when  he  was  obliged  to  csiXL 
the  servants  and  Harvey  Wynn. 

So  now  the  whole  thing  came  out, 
both  to  Mrs.  Whitfield  and  to  Har- 
vey: Fred  had  no  idea  of  making 
mysteries  and  keeping  secrets  un- 
necessarily; but  ne  noticed  two 
things  as  the  result  of  his  communi- 
cation, that  his  mother  looked  de- 
cidedly displeased,  and  as  if  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  in  a  different 
direction  to  his,  and,  perhap«i,  with 
more  stabiliiy;  and  that  Harvey, 
whose  face  had  lighted  up  with 
strange  passion,  suddenly  burnt 
himself  out,  and  became  cold,  and 
ashen,  and  '  odd.'  But  Fred  Whit- 
field was  not  remarkable  for  pene- 
tration; so  the  coil  coiled  itself  a 
turn  tighter,  and  no  one  seemed 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  roimds,  or  to 
bo  free  of  its  strands.  Bose  could 
do  no  more  than  she  had  done; 
Fred  could  do  no  less ;  and  for  once 
in  her  life  his  mother  was  powerless, 
and  he  flatly  refused  to  obey  her. 
His  nature  had  been  ploughed  up 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  weeds  had 
been  cut  down  and  the  good  seed 
had  sprang  up.  Bose  Blackett, 
however,  and  Harvey  Wynn  were  as 
miserable  as  it  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  people  to  be  by  the  virtues  of 
another.  If  Fred  would  only  have 
been  selfish  and  narrow-hearted, 
how  many  days  and  nights  of  suffer- 
ing would  have  been  saved ! 

The  time  was  coming  very  near, 
now ;  it  wanted  only  three  days  to 
the  wedding,  and  none  but  Fred 
was  content  Mrs.  Whitfield  was 
coldly  savage,  and  declared  she 
would  not  appear  at  the  church  or 
break&st  either.  Conditions  were 
changed,  she  said,  since  the  engage- 
ment was  made ;  and  Bose  Blackett, 
who  had  once  been  well  enough, 
was  no  fit  match  now  for  the  owner 
of  the  Hawse ;  Mrs.  Blackett  was  in 
a  state  of  chronic  teuf  ulness,  which 
made  her  poor  eyes  very  bad ;  Bose 
was  broken  up  out  of  all  likeness  to 
her  former  self,  and  her  attempts  at 
the  old  high-handed  '  fastness '  foiled 
ai^^ially;  Harvey  was  moody,  irri- 
table, feverish,  uncertain;  and  the 
whole  octave  rang  with  an  under- 


tone of  discord,  which  no  one  saw 
any  means  of  preventing;  it  not 
bemg  always  possible  for  one's 
fingers  to  strike  the  true  key. 

The  three  friends  were  riding 
along  the  lane  leading  up  to  Lisson ; 
Bose  and  Fred  in  front,  and  Harvey 
at  some  little  distance  behind— the 
lane  being  too  narrow  for  three 
abreast  Fred  was  talking  about 
Thursday  next  (it  was  Monday  now), 
and  tallang  naturally  and  lovingly 
— for  somehow  ho  had  forgotten  his 
drawl  of  late — when  they  heard  a 
terrific  plunging  in  the  rear,  and 
then  a  heavy  fieill,  as  Harvey's  horse 
— a  wild,  fiery,  nervous  brute — ^fluTig 
him  suddenly  to  the  ground,  taking 
him  at  a  moment  of  inattention 
when  he  was  riding  with  a  slack 
rein  and  his  mind  £Eir  away;  so 
that  he  was  thrown  in  a  second, 
almost  at  the  first  start  and  plunge 
the  terrified  brute  had  made — fright- 
ened at  an  idiot  lad  of  the  place 
starting  up  from  behind  the  hedge, 
yelling  and  flinging  his  arms 
abroad. 

In  another  moment,  Bose  Blackett, 
throwing  her  reins  wildly  to  Frod, 
was  kneeling  by  his  side,  holding 
his  head  against  her  bosom,  and 
calling  him  her  '  Beloved  Harvey ;' 
which  he,  stunned  as  he  was,  and 
unable  to  reply,  was  not  too  insen- 
sible to  hear  and  understand. 

The  carriage  was  sent  for  from 
Lisson,  and  the  poor  fellow,  bleed- 
ing and  terribly  shaken,  was  taken 
to  the  house  to  be  set  to  rights  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  while  they 
were  carrying  him  through  the  hall 
Bose  turned  to  Fred,  who  stood 
leaning  against  the  lintel  of  tho 
door,  and  nearly  as  pale  as  tho 
wounded  man,  but  a  great  deal  moro 
wretched. 

'  It  has  come  out,  Fred,'  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a 
more  contented  expression  of  face 
than  she  had  had  of  late.  'I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  especially  as 
you  have  seemed  to  like  mo  so  mucli 
more  really  than  you  did;  but  I 
cannot  help  it' 

'  You  are  a  dear  good  girl,  Bose,' 
said  Fred ;  'and  I  have  been  a  fool. 
But  it  serves  me  right  When  I  was 
master  of  the  situation  I  fooled  away 


Host'  D/ockrlt  and  he-  Ln, 


my  oiiportnnity ;  anil  now,  wlioii  T 
woulii  <Jio  to  be  luvi;il  lij  jiiu,  l^wu, 
you  have  gone  off  to  wiother.'  He 
tried  to  Bmile,  but  his  lips  quiveri>(l, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
hiB  head. 

'  NeTor  mind,  Fred,'  said  Rose. 
'  Yon  will  find  Eomo  ono  else  liutliT 
Buitwl  to  you,  ond  more  worthy  of 
you  tliaa  I  am;  and  perhaps  you 
will  come  to  mo  Bome  day,  and  say, 
"  Hose,  you  have  been  tlie  liest 
friend  I  ever  had  in  my  lire,"  wlien 
you  liavo  n  sweet  little  wifo  tlist  yuii 

'  I  don't  quite  think  that,'  said 
poor  Fred;  '  but  if  you  ai'o  happy, 
that  will  be  something.  At  all 
evenla  you  are  a  dear,  good  giri ; 
and  I  lovo  you  more  than  you 
know  of,  01  Would  jxirhaps  buliuvo. 
ISiit  that  is  notliing  to  tlio  purposo 


now ;  I  have  lo-t  you,  wlicn  I  mifiht 
havu  won  juu  if  I  liad  i)i;oii  wise,' 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and 
parted ;  and  the  nest  day  Fred  left 
the  Hawse,  and  soon  after  went 
abroad.  Rose  and  he  did  not  meet 
again  till  many  years  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Harvey;  and  when  they 
did,  Fred  was  really  married  to  the 
'  dmrest  little  woman  under  tho 
Bun,'  and  Itose  waa  a  handsome 
matron,  superintending  her  nursery 
in^ti^ad  of  tho  kennel,  and  finding 
Ik'r  childitu  rnllwr  more  inlfreating 
objects  of  core  than  Fan's  puppies 
of  olden  time.  She  had  savcil  alto- 
gether about  four  hundred  a  year 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  grand  Hella 
Juanitft  silver  mines ;  and  so  on  the 
whole  did  not  do  badly  in  life. 
iraj>i>inoss  lia.=i  been  found  at  oven  a 
lower '  figure' 
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'Very  well.    Of  conree  it's  not  a  lomantio  wny  of  BpeakiDg,  bat  when  people 
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*  And  you  are  twcnty-on&  I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  disparily,  my 
dear ;  you  need  not  enforce  it  But  if 
you  interrupt  me  so  often,  I  shall  never 
get  on  with  what  I  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Eoshleigh  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  he 
is  a  confirmed  bachelor  as  to  his  habits. 
I  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  He  is 
not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  such  an 
unformed  madcap  as  you  axe.  You  are 
as  wild  as  a  young  kitten,  and  as  heed- 
less. He  will  be  letting  you  go  your 
own  way  whUe  he  goes  his;  a  bad 
arrangement  always,  but  for  such  as 
you — ^ruinous.  I  wish  he  would  wait  a 
bit* 

'  Why,  you  have  just  said  he  is  too  old 
already.* 

•  That  is  your  perverse  way  of  putting 
it.  I  say  you  are  too  young  for  him, 
which  is  different  He  ought  to  know 
you  better,  and  you  ought  to  put  your- 
self into  training.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Gerty,  your  life  isn't  going  to  be  all 
roses  in  that  out-of-t£e-way  country 
village.* 

That  out-of-the-way  countnr  village  I 
A  smile  stole  over  the  niece's  mce  as  she 
watched  the  knitting-needles  which 
seemed  to  say  the  words  over  and  over 
again  in  Miss  Chester's  rapid  fingers. 
Why,  the  most  attractive  feature  in  all 
that  unknown  expanse  that  stretched 
out  before  her — ^Noel,  of  course,  excepted 
— was  this  delightful  country  village  of 
which  her  aunt  spoke  so  slightingly. 

•  It  isn't  out  of  the  way.  Aunt  Jean, 
for  a  country  village ;  it  isn't  many 
miles  from  the  county  town.  And  just 
imagine  the  fun  of  going  amongst  those 
queer  farming  people,  seeing  their  ways, 
actually  living  amongst  them,  and  mak- 
ing hay  I' 

'  Haymakine  will  be  over,*  said  Miss 
Chester,  grimly. 

'Well,  out  it  will  come  again  next 
year.' 

*  And  if  you  think  you  are  going  to 
find  anything  to  make  fun  of  in  those 
"queer  farmers,*'  as  you  call  them,  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  a  mistaken  notion.  Farmers 
in  these  days  don't  wear  drab  highlows 
and  smockcrocks;  neither  do  they  sav 
"Dang  my  buttons,"  and  "Measter,' 
except  in  books.  We  have  accepted 
the  old  book  type  of  farmer  till  he  has 
become  a  sort  of  institution;  never- 
theless, in  real  life  he  is  pretty  nearly 
extinct' 

*You  cannot  suppose  I  meant  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort*  said  Gertrude, 
hotly.  *  Why,  Noel  himself  is  only  a 
retired  fiirmer.' 

Miss  Chester  laughed. 

•On  the  strength  of  haying  spoiled 


his  land  and  impoverished  himself  with 
a  sublimate,  or  a  phosphate,  or  some 
other  uncomfortable  cranky  chemical  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  Fortunate  for 
him  that  he  was  an  only  son,  and 
fortunate  for  his  fSsirm  that  he  had  sense 
enough  to  let  it' 

'George  says  Noel  is  the  cleverest 
man  he  ever  met' 

•  Clever,  is  he  ?  Well,  for  my  port  I 
can't  see  what  people  want  to  play  at 
being  tradesmen  for.  If  he  must  be 
always  at  those  chemical  tricks,  why 
didn't  he  serve  his  apprenticeship  and 
get  a  shop,  and  then  he  might  have 
stood  a  chance  of  knowing  something, 
instead  of  doing  mischief.* 

'Aunt  Jean,  you  don't  understand. 
Noel  is  an  amateur.' 

'  Well,  if  that  means  a  lover,  I  sup- 
pose he  is,  at  present'  responded  Miss 
Chester,  drily.  'But  take  care  he 
doesn't  tire  of  his  new  plaything  and  go 
back  to  the  sublimate.* 

Miss  Chester  having  said  thia,  put 
down  her  knitting,  took  off  her  spec- 
tacles, went  up  to  her  niece  with  great 
deliberation,  and  kissed  her. 

But  Gertrude  was  unresponsive.  The 
sharp  sentence  seemed  to  her  as  unjust 
as  it  was  unkind;  it  had  hurt  her  so 
much  that  she  was  afraid  of  turning  her 
face  to  those  eyes  which  had  in  rmity 
little  need  of  spectacles. 

'  Gertrude,'  said  Miss  Chester,  '  that 
speech  was  about  as  unkind  and  cruel  a 
one  as  I  could  have  made  to  a  poor 
little  girl  under  your  circumstances. 
Don't  resent  it,  however.  I  am  out  of 
sorts.  I  was  a  lonely  old  maid  before 
your  brother  brought  you  to  me;  do 
you  think  I  shall  be  less  londy  now 
when  you  are  gone  ?' 

Gertrude  responded,  with  an  im- 
pulsive clinging  to  the  hand  which 
rested  now  so  gently  on  her  h^id,  *  Aunt 
Jean,  come  and  Uve  with  us.' 

Again  Miss  Chester  was  tempted  to 
be  caustic.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  shrewd 
observant  keenness  to  refrain  from  utter- 
ing the  satire  that  springs  so  readily  to 
the  lips.  She  diook  her  head  gravely, 
however. 

'My  dear,  if  you  wish  it  now,  you 
would  soon  blame  me  if  I  were  to  yield 
to  such  a  thing.  You  two  are  going  to 
enter  the  lists  for  happiness,  and  must 
have  no  spy  to  see  how  you  begin  your 
battle  with  the  world.' 

Gertrude  Chester  made  no  answer  io 
this.  There  was  in  her  own  mind  a 
little  shadowy  consciousness  that  she 
had  not  wished  her  random  request  to 
be  granted,  and  therefore  there  was 
a  tiny  atom  of  insincerity  about  it 
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'  At  least,  yon  will  come  and  see  tis  ?* 

•TobesorelwilL* 

'And  yea  will  find  that  in  the 
oonntry  I  shall  do  as  the  oonntry  doea* 

*What*s  that,  Gertrude?  Scamper 
oyer  the  fields  after  wild  flowers  and 
watercress?  Well,  I  love  the  country 
too;  who  doesn't?  Bememher  this, 
however.  I  eome  to  see  yon,  hut  not 
nninvited.  I  can't  have  my  unimportant 
person  made  into  a  tiresome  ogre  who 
may  pounce  down  upon  you  at  all 
seasons,  unexpected  and  unwelcome. 
Those  surprises  have  strange  elements 
of  discord  m  them.' 

The  niece  would  have  uttered  a  dis- 
claimer, but  Miss  Chester  put  a  finger 
on  her  lips  and  hade  her  go  away  to 
bed  and  sleep,  for  it  was  gettiug  late^ 
and  there  was  work  in  store  mr  to- 
morrow. 

But  as  to  whether  Gertrude  was  in 
any  great  hurry  to  follow  this  advice, 
those  on  the  eve  of  so  great  and  solemn 
an  event  as  she  was,  an  event  which  is 
to  change  the  whole  character  of  life, 
may  juc^e. 

There  was  so  much  to  think  o^  so 
much  to  resolve  upon.  There  were  so 
many  loyalvowsof  self-devotion  to  Noel's 
happiness  to  be  registered.  Aunt  Jean 
may  be  right  as  to  his  havin&f  chosen  a 
childish  wife ;  unlearned,  ana  poor,  and 
childish  ;  she  was  all  these ;  but  yet,  as 
she  decided,  with  a  little  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm, not  quite  ignorant,  not  alto- 
gether a  plaything,  or  useless.  She 
could  do  a  great  deal,  she  thought,  in 
that  primitive  village  wherein  her 
brother  was  curate.  Not  that  she 
looked  forward  to  his  help,  much.  She 
had  grand  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  the 
wonderful  things  to  be  accomplished. 
There  would  be  a  Sunday  school  to 
teach  at,  or  she  might  get  up  a  school  of 
her  own ;  and  then  there  were  the  poor 
people  to  be  visited.  To  be  sure  Noel 
did  not  seem  to  know  or  be  interested 
much  about  them,  but  He  was  so  much 
occupied.  And  she  could  soon  find  out 
for  herself  all  she  wanted  to  know.  And 
then  she  must  make  friends  with  those 
farmers  about  whom  Aunt  Jean  had 
been  so  cross.  And  farmers  were 
usually,  she  thought — ^though,  of  course, 
rustic  and  delightful — rather  a  stupid 
set  of  people ;  behind  the  age,  probably ; 
taking  no  interest  in  schools  and 
charities,  and  a  hundred  other  matters 
into  which  she  meant  to  put  her  inex- 
perienced little  fingers. 

And  at  this  juncture  a  carriage  rolled 
by  in  which  she,  leaning  out  of  the 
open  window,  saw  a  cloud  of  muslin  and 
lace ;   and  had  a  vision  of  bouquets, 


opera  doaks,  and  wreathsi  And  she 
remembered  with  a  feeling  of  superiority 
that  at  one  time  she  used  to  look  with 
longing  envy  on  such  sights  as  thai 
How  different  it  was  now !  How  much 
nobler  an  ambition  had  replaced  that 
dream  of  foolish  vanity  I  How  useful 
and  good  and  quiet  her  life  was  going 
to  be  in  the  peaceftd  country,  remote 
from  this  noise  and  riot  of  dissipation 
which  had  no  longer  any  charm  for  her  t 
All  round  the  rosy  horizon  there  was 
nothing  but  unfledced  brightness;  no 
cloud,  no  sign  of  so  much  as  a  shower ; 
nothing  but  peace. 


GHAFTEB  IL 

UB.  NOEL  RAHm.KTGH. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Noel  Rashleigh  was 
cutting  across  the  oountiy  at  a  speed  of 
some  tiiirty  miles  an  hour  back  to  his 
home  in  the  out-of-the-way  village.  His 
thoughts  should,  as  a  matter  of  ootuise, 
have  been  pleasant ;  and  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  him  as  he  first  took  his 
seat  in  the  railway  carriage,  he  would 
have  answered  unhesitatingly  that  they 
were  pleasant  In  Gertrude's  society, 
or  just  fresh  from  it,  he  would  have 
confessed  with  a  comical  helplessness 
that  she  had  bewitched  him ;  and  even 
the  occasional  dry  humour  exhibited  by 
the  aunt  failed  in  its  oonfdsing  effect 
when  Gertrude  was  by. 

If,  however,  he  piad  also  been  asked 
how  so  unlikely  a  circumstance  as  his 
engagement  to  Grertrude  had  ever  taken 
pl^,  his  answer  might  not  have  come 
80  readily.  In  effect,  it  often  puzzled 
himself.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  un- 
looked-for event,  chargeable  upon  lo- 
cality and  accident,  since  he  felt  sure 
that  in  his  own  residence,  or  amongst 
the  surroundings  that  were  connected  in 
his  mind  with  &kr  different  pursuits  from 
that  of  love-making,  such  a  thing  would 
never  have  entered  his  head.  He  was, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Aunt  Jean's 
strictmes,  devoted  to  chemistry — an 
alluring  pursuit,  doubtless,  especially  if 
there  he  grafted  upon  it  the  least  sus- 
picion of  alchemical  utopianism,  and  a 
floating  dream  or  two  concerning  the 
philosophers  stone.  Mr.  Bashleigh 
might  not  have  acknowledged  that  any 
sudi  dreams  troubled  him,  or  that  he 
did  at  enthusiastic  moments  discern 
somewhere,  in  the  vast  region  of  possi- 
bilities, the  inviting  glimmer  of  an 
aurum  pkUo^ojihicum,  He  might  never 
have  left  the  Elysian  fields  of  philo- 
sophical bachelordom,  but  for  a  oiance 
by  which  he  and  the  curate — a  new 
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arrival  in  the  parish — ^became  intimate ; 
and  this  chance  was  the  discoyery  that 
the  curate  had  in  his  possession  certain 
rare  folios,  possibly  Ibanded  down  to 
him  &om  a  bibliomane  ancestor.  These 
books  he,  the  Rev.  George  Chester,  was 
ready  enougli  to  lend,  confessing,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  unintelligible  to 
himself.  The  admission  fell  upon  dull 
ears.  The  prizes  treated  upon  the 
transmutation  of  metals;  and  Noel 
talked  to  the  curate  as  though  the  latter 
had  been  as  widely  acquainted  with 
analytical  and  experimental  chemistiy 
as  he  &ncied  ho  was  himself  Out  of 
these  books,  then,  and  a  vivid  admira- 
tion which  tlie  somewhat  slow  intellect 
of  Mr.  Chester  conceived  for  the  philo- 
sophical genius,  a  friendship  sprang  up, 
which  resulted  in  a  proposal  from  the 
curate  that  Noel  should  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  he  was  about  to  pay  to 
his  aunt  and  sister  in  London. 

Bir.  Hashleigh  at  first  declined ;  then 
suddenly  some  thought  of  tiie  British 
Museum  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  with- 
drew his  refusal.  Georg^  Chester 
neither  knew  nor  cared  for  tne  motive 
which  led  to  this  vacillation  of  purpose. 
He  was  proud  of  his  friend,  and  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  him  to 
Gertrude  and  his  aunt.  George  himself 
was  not  brilliant,  and  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  he  liked  to  seek  and  to  be 
sought  by  those  whom  he  considered 
above  the  average.  It  soothed  his  con- 
sciousness of  personal  mediocrity  and 
gratified  him. 

The  result  of  the  visit  has  been  seen. 
Mr.  Rashleigh  went  but  little  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  thing  was  very 
wonderful,  but  not  less  true  for  that. 
He  was  taken  captive  by  this  child-like 
sister  of  the  curate,  whose  very  child- 
ishness came  to  him  like  fresh  flowers 
to  an  invalid,  or  sunlight  to  a  man  long 
blinded.  It  dazzled  him.  She  sang 
like  the  happiest  bulbul  that  ever 
charmed  a  moonlight  listener ;  she  was 
full  of  wilful  tricks,  which  she  did  with 
all  the  grace  of  mock  propriety.  How 
the  end  came  about,  Noel  could  not  toll. 
He  only  knew  that  he  found  her  one 
morning  cooing  over  some  flowers  that 
George  had  given  her,  and  positively 
passing  her  Ups  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  them  as  she  arranged  them 
on  the  breakfast-table. 

•  They  are  so  sweet,'  said  Gertrude, 
apologetically,  *and  I  have  so  few 
flowers.  I  dare  say  you  in  the  country 
have  so  many  that  they  are  scarcely 
precious  at  all.' 

Noel  was  not  thinking  of  the  flowers, 
or  the  childish  action  of  fondling  them. 


It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  quick, 
universal  impulse  had  overcome  this 
strong-minded  philosopher;  for  what 
followed  was  to  him  a  very  vague  re- 
membrance. 'When  ho  came  to  himself 
he  knew  that  ho  had  laid  all  the 
beauties  he  could  claim  or  procure  of 
country  life  at  her  feet,  if  she  would 
only  accept  them.  How  he  had  done 
it  was  another  thing;  awkwardly,  of 
course,  but  that  mattered  little ;  it  waa 
done.  And  then  the  marvellous  novelty 
of  his  sensations  at  finding  that  Ger- 
trude was  actually  happy  in  his  confes- 
sion I  It  was  true  that  her  happiness 
seemed  to  be  mixed  with  an  awful 
reverence  for  him;  still  that  it  was 
liappiness  he  could  not  doubt ;  and  for 
the  time  he  flung  chemistry  to  the 
winds,  and  was  happy  too.  He  was 
not,  however,  leamcHl  enough  in  wo- 
man's nature  to  imderstand  me  sudden 
gravity  that  came  over  Gertrude,  and 
seemed  to  sober  her  all  at  once  from 
the  madcap  Miss  Chester,  and  called 
her  into  the  thoughtful  woman. 

'Aunt  Jean  wiU  tell  you  dreadful 
tales  about  me,*  said  Gertrude,  not 
without  a  hesitating  fear  for  the  result. 
'And  indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have  de- 
served all  that  she  will  say.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  be  wilful  any  more ;  every- 
thing is  80        ■' 

•So  what?' 

*So  very  different  now.  I — ^you 
know,  Mr.  Kashleigh,  I  had  nothing  to 
give  up  being  wilful  for.' 

She  said  it  as  if  entreating  him  to  be 
lenient  in  his  judgment  of  those  dread- 
ful things  which  Aunt  Jean  would  say  ; 
and  Noel  laughed,  for  Miss  Chester  and 
her  opinions  were  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance to  him  just  then.  He  got  over 
liis  interview  with  that  formidable  lady 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  emerged  from 
it  with  an  oppressive  idea  of  spectacles 
that  had  seemed  to  be  looking  through 
to  his  backbone,  and  knitting-needles 
which  had  bobbed  out  sharp  speeches  at 
him  till  he  was  almost  bewildered. 
Aunt  Jean  had  nevertheless  been  on 
the  whole  tolerably  propitious,  and  Noel 
was  satisfied.  It  was  all  very  strange 
and  wonderfrd ;  wonderful  to  think  that 
Gertrude  cared  for  him,  and  tliat  he, 
Noel  Kashleigh,  had  made  so  decided  a 
plunge  into  the  unknown  sea  which,  for 
anything  he  knew,  might  be  full  of 
ruinous  rocks  and  breakers.  He  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glass  and  thought  how 
ugly  he  was.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
over  his  forehead,  and  wished  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  rub  out  that  deep 
wrinkle  from'  between  the  eyebrows, 
but  he  couldn't;  and  then  he  laughed 
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at  Iiimself,  and  went  to  take  bis  leave 
of  Gertrude  for  that  time,  and  to  etipa- 
late  that  he  ahoald  be  allowed  to  come 
again  soon,  and  that  the  wedding 
should  not  be  long  delayed. 

This  stipulation  had  to  be  made  to 
Aunt  Jean ;  and,  in  obedience  to  some 
masonic  signal  which  Noel  did  not 
tmderstand,  Gertrude  left  the  room  aa 
he  made  it,  and  he  was  again  alone 
with  Miss  Chester.  The  wedding !  As 
he  spoke  of  it  ho  actually  felt  ue  red 
in  hik  dark  cheek,  and  turned  stammer- 
ing from  the  keen  eyes  watching  him. 

Aunt  Jean,  however,  had  something 
to  say  wliich  she  conceived  it  her  duty 
to  say ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
it  was  not  her  habit  to  relent 

'BIr.  Rashleigh,*  said  tlie  old  lady, 
'  yoa  are  going  to  take  away  a  spoiled 
child  who  is  very  dear  to  me.  You  will 
not  be  offendcxl  if  I  speak  to  you 
plainly?* 

*  Offended  ?    No,  certainly  not.* 

'When  a  man  gives  himself  up  to 
aae  pursuit,  to  which  he  gives  up  tlie 
whole  of  his  time  and  energy,  it  is  apt 
to  become  a  second  nature  grafted  upon 
the  first ;  so  that  he  is  unlikely  to  con- 
sider those  trifles  which  make  the  sum 
of  human  things,  and  go  to  the  'fulfil- 
ment of  domestic  happiness.  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh,',  Gertrude  is  very  young ;  in 
reaii^,  though  not  in  yean,  she  in  a 
mere  cliild.  I  beseech  you  to  take 
thought  for  her.' 

'Madam,'  replied  Noel,  looking  at 
her  with  hazy,  uncomprehending  eyes, 
'her  happiness  shall  be  my  dearest 
care.* 

And  Miss  Chester,  reading  perfectly 
the  expression  of  his  face,  knew  that  it 
would  DO  hopeless  to  say  any  more. 

We  left  Mr.  Rashleigh,  however,  in 
the  ndlway  carriage  on  his  return  home 
after  that  memorable  last  visit  before 
the  wedding,  the  day  for  which  had 
been  fixed.  As  the  distance  increased 
between  himself  and  Gertrude  the 
echoes  of  her  voice  ceased  to  haunt 
him ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
own  house  his  meditations  concerning 
some  little  alterations  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  therein  were  oddly  mixed 
with  a  wonder  whether  a  certain  pam- 
phlet ordered  before  he  left  home  hod 
arrived  in  his  absence. 

He  went  to  the  study  or  laboratory, 
the  construction  of  which  had  excited 
tlie  village  wonder  some  few  years  ago, 
when  he  finally  gave  up  the  farm  on 
which  his  father  had  grown  wealthy. 
A  packet  that  met  his  eye  was  inimical 
to  the  alterations;  they  could  be  made 
at  any  time ;  and  he  was  eager  to  dip 


into  this  new  treatise  on  an  ol^  sub- 
ject. 

The  voice  of  his  future  brother-in-law 
roused  him  from  a  long  fit  of  absori>- 
tion,  and  he  started  up  only  half 
awakened  fix>m  his  reverie— one  of  those 
reveries  concerning  which  Gertrudo 
already  knew  something — ^vcry  little 
yet,  and  which  she  afterwards  took  to 
call  '  sublimates,*  with  that  rueful  sort 
of  jesting  which  smothers  a  sigh. 

'  Oh,  I  was  coming  to  you,  George,' 
said  Mr.  Bashleigh,  bringing  himself 
back  with  a  jerk.  *  It's  to  be  next  week 
— ^Wednesday — you  can  come,  I  sup- 
pose?* 

'  Yes ;  I  shall  run  up  the  day  before. 
How  did  you  leave  them  ?' 

•Very  well.* 

•  And  from  London  you  go^whcrc  ?' 
'Go  !      repeated     Mr.     Bashldgli, 

puzzled;  *oh,  I  see.  Yes.  Upon  my 
word  I  am  not  sure  that  we  fixed  de- 
cidedly. To  the  north,  I  think  it  will 
be.' 

•  The  lakes  ?  Very  nice  to  be  you,* 
said  the  curate,  with  a  lialf  sigh.  *  I 
must  go.  I  only  looked  in  upon  you  in 
passing.' 

And  Mr.  Bashleigh,  left  alone,  fin- 
gered the  leaves  of  that  treatise  a  little 
longer,  and  then  closed  it,  and  went  to 
walk  up  and  down  on  lus  lawn,  tliat  he 
mia:ht  think. 

Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice ;  George 
was  right  about  that.  Very  nice  to 
have  a  bright  little  fairy  singing  about 
the  lonely  nouse,  and  making  it  merry 
with  her  own  lightheartcdness.  Very 
nice  when  he  left  his  study  to  find  her 
waiting  for  him,  ready  to  talk  or  to  be 
silent ;  to  sit  as  she  liad  sat  for  a  little 
while  the  eveninz  before,  with  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder  and  her  hand 
in  his ;  or  to  walk  witli  him  about  those 
fields  on  which  he  had  tried  liis  unsuc- 
cessful experiments,  and  which  were 
now  let  to  liis  neighbour,  Mr.  Frankton. 

Nod  Bashleigh  spent  the  next  half- 
hour  as  a  lover  should  have  spent  it, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  practical 
thought  he  turned  back  into  the  house, 
and  wrote  to  tlie  county  town  for  the 
vexT  best  piano  which  coukl  be  fnr^ 
nisned  at  a  short  notice  from  a  pro- 
vincial warehouse. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

WUAT  TUB  PARISH  SAID. 

'  1*11  never  believe  it  As  for  the  first 
report  of  the  marriage,  Mr.  Bashleigh 
is  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  do  such  a 
thing;  and  for  the  second— —' 
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Tho  speaker  stopped.  It  was  ad 
though  tlio  very  enormity  of  that  sim-oikI 
report  took  lier  breath  away.  Shf,  Mrs. 
Kodington  Hayc,  waa  calling  up(;u  ht*r 
neighbour,  Mre.  Frankton,  and  the  two 
ladies,  having  strolled  into  tho  garden, 
were  suppojscd  to  bo  adiniiiui^  the 
flowers. 

•  As  for  the  second  inHtalment  c»f  tlio 
report,*  proccetled  Ifclrs.  iiaye,  delibe- 
rately. *it  is  simply  laughable.' 

•  Like  most  reports,  to  bo  accejited,  if 
accepted  at  all,  witli  a  reservation,'  re- 
sponded her  companion. 

Mrs.  Bodingtou  Uaye  glanced  from 
the  scarlet  gemuium,  wliose  faded  blos- 
soms her  friend  vtixs  cutting  off,  towards 
the  spot  where  the  chimneys  of  Mr. 
Ra^leigh's  house  seemed  to  blcud  with 
the  church-tower. 

•  Then  the  marriage  also  must  be 
nonsense.  A  girl  of  eighteen  I  Why, 
it  is  absolutely  ridiculous.' 

•  That  I  had  from  Mr.  Chester  him- 
self,* replied  Mrs.  Frankton,  *so  of 
course,  it  is  true.  And  I  don't  see  ex- 
actly wliy  it  is  ridiculous.  I  am  not 
sure  about  her  age  being  eighteen;  I 
only  know  that  she  is  very  young.' 

•  You  had  it  from  Mr.  Chester  ?' 

•  Yes.  Tlie  wedding  takes  place  this 
week,  I  believe.' 

Mrs.  Haye — she  was  very  particular 
about  that  final  e  :  it  distinguisheil  her 
from  the  commoner  Hays  to  be  found 
in  the  provincial  town — indulged  in  a 
speculative  grimace.  Of  course  Mr. 
Kashleigh  had  a  right  to  be  married  if 
he  liked,  and  without  consulting  his 
neighbours;  nevertheless  there  was  some 
slignt  feeling  of  aggrievemeut  astir 
amongst  them.  They  had  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  him  as  a  bachelor. 
More  than  once  ho  had  lent  the  lawn 
before  his  house  as  a  croquet-ground; 
and  although  Mrs.  Iiaye  herself  cared 
nothing  about  croquet,  yet  she  did  like 
the  liberty  and  license  with  winch  on 
such  occasions  she  went  through  Noel's 
rooms,  examined  his  furniture,  and,  m 
common  with  others,  made  lierself  per- 
fectly at  home  in  them.  It  was  very 
useful  to  have  such  a  house  in  the  pa- 
rish ;  and  of  course,  if  a  mistress  came 
to  it,  all  that  would  be  altered.  But 
as  to  the  second  bit  of  gossip — whisper 
it  gently — how  it  could  possibly  have 
arisen,  who  first  made  it  up,  or  heard  it, 
or  dreamt  it,  no  one  could  find  out.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  exertions  of  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant,  I  might  perhaps  say, 
as  well  try  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile ;  but  that  platitude  has  been  robbed 
of  its  point. 

The  report  was,  then,  that  the  new 


Mrs.  Rael.kiuh  intended   to  take  tlx 
lead  in  tho  paii.-li. 

*  It  has  been  tracc«l  to  the  LL-Us,*  said 
Mrs.  llaye,  somewhat  iucousx  quwitly  as 
to  the  foregoing  conversiition,  but  apro- 
ix)s  of  the  re|X)rt ;  'and  Mro.  Li>le  can- 
not U  11  cxaeth  where  hhe  la-ard  it  lir&t. 
Take  the  leiul,  indeed !  Upon  my  word, 
it  is  too  absurd  for  comment.  Yuuiig 
ladies  in  these  days  do  certainly  not 
know  their  place.  I  suppose  she  is 
going  to  reform  us  all.    Take  the  lead !' 

jNlrs.  Haye,  being  the  widow  of  a  pro- 
fessional man,  and  possct^sing  aa  inde- 
pendent fortune,  arrogated  to  herself  a 
certain  importance  in  the  i^arish,  which 
was  conceded,  partly  perhui)S  to  a  self- 
assertive  i)«>w(}r,  and  partly  to  a  very 
uncertain  temjxjr. 

*  The  marriage  itself  is,  no  doubt,  an 
intrigue  between  the  cumte  and  his 
sister,'  she  proceeded.  •  Everybody 
knows  how  poorly  the  clergy  provide 
for  their  children — and  just  think  of 
the  seams  of  Mr.  Chester's  coats !  Of 
course  this  is  altogether  admirable  for 
them  both.' 

*  I  tliink  you  go  a  little  too  fiar,'  ven- 
tured Mrs.  Frankton. 

Her  visitor  stooped,  and  laid  one  yel- 
low kid  finger  on  the  &dod  geranium. 

*  The  thing  is  —  are  we  to  notice 
her?* 

Mrs.  Haye's  tone  was  solemn  and 
impressive,  and  the  8|)oc'c)i  altogether 
had  a  magnificent  sound.  Underneath 
it  there  was  an  uneasy,  resentful  douU 
lest,  in  the  innumerable  divisions  which 
do  so  singularly  intersect  the  classes 
witli  lives  difficult  to  compreheud,  the 
new  Mrs.  Rashleigh  sliould  tiiink  her- 
self above  her  neighbours  in  the  social 
scale. 

Something  of  this  must  have  cropped 
out ;  for  Mrs.  Frankton,  looking  upon 
the  yellow  kid  finger,  broke  into  a 
laugh  of  genuine  amusement. 

'  At  any  rate,'  she  said,  *  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  very  good  friends  with 
Mr.  Kashleigh,  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
neighbourly  enough  to  call.' 

Borne  unhappy  thread  bad  surely  got 
entangled  in  the  labrio  of  poor  Ger- 
trude's fate,  and  had  been  enwoveu 
witli  it.  Prejudice  had  crept  on  before 
her,  and  was  already  doing  her  incal- 
culable mischief.  If  these  gossippen 
would  only  have  stopped  to  consider  the 
actual  foundation  for  their  decisions! 
But  that  is  a  thing  seldom  done. 

'  Oh  !  I  dare  say  she  will  be  trying  to 
visit  at  Sir  James  Field's,  and  possibly 
with  Lord  Cavendish  himself.  We  can- 
not keep  up  with  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.' 
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Again  Mrs.  Frankton  laughed. 

'Upon  my  word/  she  said,  'I  am 
quite  tired  of  Mrs.  Noel  Bashleigh  be- 
fore I  have  seen  her.  She  has  had  more 
than  could  be  oompreased  into  nine 
ordinary  days  already.  How  do  you 
think  my  rose-hedge  looks?' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HER  IMFRESSIOK. 

It  was  a  somewhat  dreary  morning  in 
November,  that  month  which  is  so  nn- 
£urly  maligned  as  suicidal,  and  which 
is  so  dTten  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
agreeable  months  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year. 

Gertrude  Bashleigh  left  her  seat  at 
the  break&st-table  with  some  haste, 
and  knelt  down  at  a  low  window  which 
she  threw  open,  leaning  over  the  stone 
sill  outside.  The  proximate  cause  for 
this  change  of  posture  must  have  been 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  a  servant 
or  the  departing  ones  of  Mr.  Bashleigh, 
or  perhaps  both,  since  the  expression  of 
Mrs.  Bashleigh's  face  was  not  one  which 
would  have  Dome  the  scrutiny  of  ser- 
vants' eyes. 

She  listened  to  the  noisy  removal  of 
the  breakfiokst  service,  and  once  or  twice 
had  an  impulsive  desire  to  beg  for  less 
violent  demonstrations  on  the  remover's 
|>art;  but  she  restrained  hcrsell  It  is 
a  humiliating  fact  for  a  mistress  to  con- 
fess, but  Mra.  Bashleigh  was  afraid  of 
her  servants.  This  morning  she  was 
afraid  of  everything.  She  was  so  lonely, 
and  wretched,  and  low-spirited,  that  it 
was  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and 
gulp  down  the  lump  in  her  throat,  a 
giving  way  to  which  would,  she  re- 
flected, be  BO  very  childish.  She  scolded 
herself,  instead  of  thus  giving  way. 
What  did  she  want  ?  Had  she  not  aU, 
and  more  than  all,  that  could  possibly 
be  desired  ?  Was  not  her  husband  kind- 
ness itself;  and  had  she  ever  heard  a 
harsh  word  from  his  lips  ?  Never  !  Per- 
haps it  was  early  days  for  that  yet ;  and 
perhaps  also,  in  the  midst  of  her  self- 
scolding,  the  shutting  of  the  distant  door 
of  his  laboiatory  fell  upon  hef  ear  with 
a  blank,  chilly  reminder  of  the  desolate 
and  aimless  day  before  her.  A  day  like 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and,  oh ! 
so  many  days  before,  that  she  could 
hardly  remember  when  they  began,  and 
certainly  could  not  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  would  end. 

And  then  her  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  the  first  few  days  of  her  life  in 
this  new  home.  How  happy  they  were  1 
How  constantly  Noel  had  been  with 


her!  What  pleasant  walks  they  had 
taken  together  about  the  fields,  and 
down  under  the  willows  by  the  river- 
side. And  he  had  started  a  project  of 
a  boat,  in  which  he  was  to  row  her  to 
the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  a  few  miles 
lower  down  the  river ;  ana  George  was 
to  go  with  them  and  make  a  pic-nio  of 
it.  And  the  cooing  of  wood-pigeons  was 
in  her  ear  again;  the  rippling  of  the 
clear  beautinil  water,  as  the  willow 
branches  kissed  it ;  and  she  saw  again 
the  great  pink  beds  of  wild  geranium, 
and  the  wild  yellow  iris,  the  foxgloves, 
forget-me-nots,  and  countless  wild 
flowers  growing  in  the  coverts  by  the 
river.  In  the  fields,  too,  the  startled 
pheasants  ran  from  the  path,  scarcely 
fearing  her  sufficiently  to  fly  outright. 
And  then  the  rabbits  and  hares,  and  the 
thousands  of  birds  with  their  marvellous 
songs — all  new  to  her  I  But,  above  all, 
Noel  had  been  there. 

And  the  wife  of  a  few  months  roused 
herself,  for  a  great  hot  tear  had  &llen 
on  her  hand,  and  more  threatened  to 
come — a  shower  more  like  July  than 
November ;  hot  and  thundery. 

'  I  won't  do  it,'  said  Mrs.  Bashleigh, 
passionately.    '  I  will  not — it's  wicked.* 

And  so  tear  after  tear  fell,  and  was 
wiped  away  with  angry  vehemence,  and 
still  tliey  persisted  in  coming. 

*  Aunt  Jean,  Aunt  Jean,  what  would 
you  say  to  me  now  ?    Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
some  one  to  scold  roe  for  being   so  ■ 
wicked  and  ungrateful !" 

But  Atmt  Jean  would  never  come 
uninvited,  and  how  was  it  possible  to 
invite  her,  when  she  would  see  and 
know  all?    All  what? 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Ger- 
trude to  answer  that.  And  it  seemed 
useless  to  try  to  rouse  herself  from  these 
musings,  since  there  was  nothing  at  all, 
that  she  knew  of,  for  her  to  do. 

She  had  got  tired  of  those  long, 
rambling  walks  wliich  had  been  rather 
pleasant  when  first  Noel  b^;an  to  turn 
towards  that  ugly  door  and  leave  her  to 
herself;  besides  it  was  not  the  season 
for  them. 

What  could  she  do  ?  Something  must 
be  wrong  in  herself;  what  was  it  ? 

Mrs.  Bashleigh  drew  a  stool  to  tho 
window  and  took  a  piece  of  work  from 
her  work-table.  She  was  going  to  be 
good  and  usefril.  But,  alas  I  she  could 
have  found  few  better  misery  accele- 
rators than  the  needle.  There  were  so 
many  associations  connected  with  it ;  so 
many  of  Aunt  Jean's  dry  remarks  as  to 
her  niece's  long  stitches  and  short  pro- 
gress. The  needle  was  very  bright  at 
first,  but  it  grew  dim ;  she  could  not  sec 
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it  at  all :  then  it  split  into  a  dozrn 
needles.  Ami  ahv  threw  down  the  work 
and  set  herself  to  think. 

Wc  may  tis  well  go  hack  with  her 
along  her  brief  experience  of  ninrried 
life,  since  wc  know  as  vet  nothing 
about  it. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  a  series  of 
false  or  unfortunate  8tei)s,  from  wliicli 
those  neighlxuirs  whom  hIjo  was  so 
anxious  to  conciliate  di'cw,  without  of 
course  meaning  to  be  cruel,  cruel  cou- 
clusioDS. 

She  remembered  her  first  Sunday  at 
church,  where  everything  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  iiad  been  ac- 
customed to,  tliat,  })ut  for  the  novelty, 
it  would  have  made  lier  miserable  at 
once. 

The  better  part  of  the  congregation 
come  in  as  they  would  liavo  entered 
a  concert-room,  or  any  other  place  of 
public  entertainment :  speaking  over 
the  seats  to  their  friends,  some  even 
filiaking  hands,  and  then  taking  a  deli- 
berate survey  of  all  those  who  had 
been  previously  seated,  before  they 
settled  themselves  for  the  performance 
(»«c).  The  word  must  be  excused;  it 
was  one  which  occurred  witli  an  almost 
}iysterical  affection  of  remorse  to  the 
bride  herself,  who  sat  in  a  shady  comer 
of  her  ugly  square  pew,  shrinking  from 
all  tliose  eyes  which  were  turned  bo 
mercilessly  upon  her. 

Then  came  those  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  and  they  strolled  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  took  their  places  stolidly 
with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes,  as 
though  they  bad  no  very  exact  idea  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  but 
whatever  it  might  be,  they  were  not  to 
136  shaken  from  their  heavy  blankness 
of  indifference. 

Moreover,  so  that  tiie  arrivals  were 
over  before  the  sermon  began,  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  much  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  service ;  and  the  constant 
disturbance  of  those  clanking  iron- 
heeled  country  boots — in  rustic  par- 
lance donkey-shod  —  and  the  heavy, 
swaying  gait  which  j^emed  to  bring 
each  foot  down  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  above  it,  all  had  a  perfectly 
novel  and  bewildering  effect  upon  Mrs. 
Bashleigh. 

Also,  it  was  her  unhappy  fieite  to 
be  musical ;  and  the  dreaafiilly  ornate 
chants  and  long  dreary  hymns,  all 
in  that  inimitable  nasal  twang  of  Sun- 
day-school children,  which  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated,  tried  her 
sorely. 

Dunne  the  sermon  some  one  snored 
very  audibly  behind  her,  and  taking 


coimigo  to  glance  roun<l,  a  vision  (f 
open  months  and  closed  eyes  c;iiinc«l 
her  to  turn  again  quickly  and  keep 
close  in  her  corner.  Tl»e  wonder  was 
that  Noel  sjit  so  crravely  composed  and 
truncpiil  at  her  side ;  but  tlun  he  wa^i 
used  to  it. 

Her  commeiitij  on  the  subjix't  after- 
wards struck  him  as  so  novel  and 
aniusini*  that  he  encouraged  them :  ftn«l 
here  amiin  fortune  was  surelv  inimical 
to  Mr:*.  Raishleigh.  For  after  her 
apiwiarance  at  chuich,  tlie  little  village 
world  began  to  call  ujwn  her.  It  was 
very  awful;  worse  a  great  deal  than 
she  had  expected. 

The  visitors,  already  prejudiced,  were 
so  stilT  and  angular  and  utterly  unap- 
projvchable,  that  Gertrude  begun  to 
think  society  in  the  country  mui>t  be  a 
very  starched  affair  indeeil,  and  to 
reflect  with  dismay  upon  her  former 
ideas  of  the  cordial  way  in  which  she 
was  to  receive  her  neighbours'  atl- 
vancea.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
advances  to  receive.  Mrs.  Kasldeigh, 
young,  inexperienced,  and  fearful  of  not 
pleasing,  got  nervous  in  the  awful 
pauses,  and  rushed  madly  into  a  subject 
which  she  thought  must  surely  bo 
common  gnmnd.  The  necessity  of  im- 
provement in  the  church  music,  and 
the  dreaiy  way  in  which  the  service 
was  conducted. 

Unhappy  blindness  that  possessed 
her  I  Why  could  she  not  see  the 
village  crest  erecting  itself;  growing 
red  and  defiant;  rising  higher  and 
higher  against  her  ?  So,  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  lady  intended  to 
commence  her  leadership !  She  was 
going  to  reform  the  church  services, 
and  the  vicar  of  course ;  and  perhaps 
she  would  tunc  the  organ  and  *  lead '  the 
singing.  Really,  the  parish  had  not 
seen  before  how  very  faulty  it  was; 
there  was  hope  for  it,  howover,  now 
that  it  possessed  a  Mrs.  Noel  Bash- 
leigh 1  It  would  soon  improve.  A 
child  like  that  to  come  and  preach, 
indeed  1  As  if  it  was  not  bad  enough 
that  she  had  angled  for  and  caught  the 
best  match  in  the  parish ;  and  now  she, 
an  interloper,  a  conceited  schoolgirl, 
must  set  up  her  opinion  about  the  ser- 
vices, which  were  not  good  enough  for 
her! 

And  she  had  actually  laughed  at  the 
organist,  and  called  him  a  'country 
practitioner  1* 

Of  course  it  was  easy  to  make  use  of 
low  wit.  Anything  could  be  turned 
into  ridicule— except,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Bashleigh.  Also  she  had  given  it  as 
her  impression  that  many  of  tho  poorer 
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people  seemed  to  go  to  chinch  more  for 
the  actual  change  and  variety  than  from 
any  love  for  the  service  itself. 

*  Her  impression !' 

There  is  absolutely  no  word  to 
express  the  intense  contempt  with 
which '  her  impression '  was  flung  at  the 
unfortunate  young  lady,  from  ail  parts 
of  the  parish,  till  it  becoine  a  household 
word,  and  small  ladies  and  gentlemen 
used  it  in  their  nursery  quarrels  to  ex- 
tinguish a  belligerent  nurse. 

Mrs.  Bafihleigh  of  course  did  not 
know  what  she  had  done;  she  only 
knew  that  she  was  wof  ally  disappointed 
in  these  neighbours,  from  whose  com- 
panionship she  had  hoped  so  much. 
Their  bearing  and  conversation  when 
she  did  happen  to  meet  them  gave  her 
aome  vague  uneasy  idea  of  fencing,  and 
roused  more  than  once  the  angry  colour 
to  her  face,  and  something  like  defiance 
to  her  eye.  They  were  either  very 
disagreeable  people,  or  else  sometliing 
was  wrong  in  herself.  At  any  rate, 
their  calls  must  be  returned,  and  per- 
haps they  would  be  different  by-and- 
by. 

But  by  this  time  Noel  Bashleigh's 
holiday-making  was  over,  and  he  had 
begun  to  busy  himself  again  with  his 
old  occupations,  and  leave  his  wife  to 
herself.  She  could  not  go  alone  to  visit 
these  people,  even  if  it  were  proper  she 
ahonld  do  so.    In  the  boldness  of  this 

C^riety  she  had  once  taJten  her  hus- 
d  by  storm,  and  inveigled  him  into 
accompanying  her  upon  one  of  these 
visits  of  ceremony.  If  she  could  have 
heard  the  sigh  with  which  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  Ins  study  on  his  return,  she 
might  have  known  how  hopeless  it 
would  be  to  try  again.  She  did  not 
know  it,  however;  nevertheless  it  was 
not  without  a  Uttlc  misgiving  that  she 
ventured  to  knock  at  mat  door  which 
some  instinct  warned  her  was  intended 
to  shut  her  husband  from  the  outer 
world,  and  to  be  respected  accordingly. 
Her  knock  produced  no  result,  and  she 
tamed  the  handle  and  said  gently, 
•  Noel.' 

Not  to  this  either  did  she  get  any 
answer.  The  door  yielded  to  her  hand, 
and  she  went  in.  She  had  a  confused 
perception  of  sOme  pungent  odour  in  the 
room ;  of  incomprehensible  vessels  and 
instruments  lying  about ;  of  wonderful 
dusty  volumes,  on  one  of  which  she  put 
her  hand  absently ;  and  of  her  husband, 
absorbed  and  inaccessible,  never  even 
turning  to  look  at  her. 

She  would  not  go  back.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  be  there,  perhaps,  but  being 
tliere  she  told  her  errand  bravely,  see- 


ing at  the  same  time,  with  eyes  that 
read  the  words  mechanically,  the  title 
of  the  volume  under  her  hand,  '  Thoa- 
trum  Ghemicum  Britannicum.' 

A  feeling  of  some  grim  significance 
in  the  words  came  over  her.  What 
business  had  her  small  requirements  to 
obtrude  themselves  into  an  atmosphere 
such  as  this  ?  What  chance  had  she  of 
winning  Noel's  ear  ? 

When  he  did  look  up  at  her  ho  was; 
as  usual  at  such  times,  like  a  man  half 
awake,  smd  he  was  muttering,  with  his 
finger  on  a  page  to  keep  his  place, 
something  about  the  fairy  d  Paracelsus, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Qirtanner,  of 
Gottingen. 

Gertrude  spoke  again,  hesitatingly 
this  time,  and  with  that  strange  new 
fechng  of  incongruity  and  hopelessness 
tinging  her  speech. 

•  What  is  it  ?*  said  Noel,  dunly.  •  Why, 
my  dear  girl,  I  never  do  go  out;  never 
did,  you  know.    It  is  impossible.' 

'  But,  Noel,  these  people  liave  called 
upon  *us,  and  they  will  be  oflEended.' 

•What  about?' 

'  If  we  do  not  return  their  calls.' 

Mr.  Bashloi^h  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair  confusedly,  and  his 
book,  relieved  of  the  finger,  closed.  He 
had  lost  his  place,  and  was  getting 
impatient. 

•  Can't  you  do  it,  Gertrude?' 
•Alone!' 

Noel  was  at  his  wits*  end.  He  was 
very  fond  of  his  wife ;  but  what  were 
his  neighbours  to  him  ?  Had  marriage 
brought  upon  liimanynecessity  to  study 
their  conveni^ice  more  than  his  own? 
Gertrude  was  the  dearest  little  wife  in 
tixo  world,  but  that  she  should  expect 
him  to  do  such  violence  to  his  nature  as 
this  was  very  terrible. 

•I'll  tell  you  what,  Gerty,'  he  said 
briskly.  •  I'll  get  you  a  pony  carriage, 
and  then  Joseph  can  drive  you  any- 
where you  want  to  go.  That  is,  I'll 
reckon  up  and  see  if  I  can  afibrd  it.' 

Gertrude  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
timidly,  and  he  took  it  in  his  own  and 
kissed  it;  but  the  movement  was  not 
reassuring.  It  drove  down  deeper  into 
her  heart  the  conviction  that  he  did  not 
want  her ;  it  was  a  kiss  of  bribery,  to 
send  her  away.  This  room  and  its  con- 
tents were  more  to  him  than  his  wife ; 
if  she  was  to  be  an  encumbrance  why 
had  he  married  her  ?  With  a  womanly 
instinct  of  liaving  at  least  one  trial  be- 
fore confessing  herself  a  secondary  ob- 
ject to  her  husband,  she  turned  steadily 
away  from  all  these  unknown  rivals  and 
saw  only  him.  And  in  turning,  the 
hand  which  had  rested  on  that  •  Thea- 
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trum  Clicmicum'  stnickitfroinliorwitli 
an  imjwtuou.s  aiip^iy  uiovemeiit. 

*  Don't  g(.'t  a  ])ony  carriftjro,  Xool.  I 
don't  want  it ;  1  fihould  not  like  it.  I 
want  nothing — but  you.' 

*  Well,'  he  said,  smiling,  *  you  have 
got  me,  liaven't  you  V 

Still  Gertrude  shut  out  evon'tliing  in 
that  room,  againtst  wliieh  a  jiUNsiouaty 
tjcnsation  of  jealouny  was  rising  \\\\  and 
Kiw  oulv  him.  And  slie  kiu.'W  that  slie 
must  yield. 

*  You  will  do  without  me  this  morn- 
ing, Gertrude?' 

*  Yes,  Noel.' 

And  then  ho  drew  her  down  and 
kissed  h(T  forehead. 

*  lliat's  a  good  little  wife.  80  now  go 
and  do  the.se  trouhhsome  calls,  and  mako 
haste  back  to  tt-ll  me  all  al)out  them.' 

Gertrude  went  away  heavily.  And 
tlie  walk  was  very  hot,  and  the  birds 
were  very  tiresome,  for  they  would  per- 
sist in  singing  almost  as  though  it  hail 
still  been  summer,  while  in  reality  it 
was  autumn ;  time  for  the  trees  t<»  Ix^giu 
to  wither,  as  her  hoix^s  were  withering. 
She  said  so  to  henself,  for  there  was  a 
sort  of  relief  in  saying  it. 

*  He  told  me  to  make  haste  back  to 
tell  him  all  alx)ut  it.  And  by  this  time 
he  has  forgotten  that  he  has  a  wife.  It 
will  be  always  the  same,  I  suppose; 
always  "sublimates."  And  I  shall 
have  to  like  this.  If  I  could  do  anv- 
thing  for  him  I  wouhhi't  care.  I  meant 
to  try  so  hard  to  make  liim  happy,  and 
now  he  is  happy  without  me.  And  then 
these  dreadful  people!  Why  .should  I 
trouble  myself  to  conciliate  them  if  Noel 
doesn't  ?  I  care  only  for  him,  and  they 
are  rude  and  disagreeable.  I  liavo  a 
great  mind  to  go  back.' 

But  at  this  juncture,  to3ring  irreso- 
lutely with  the  gate  that  led  to  Mrs. 
Haj'c's  residence,  Gertrude  caught  sigiit 
of  that  lady  in  a  strong-minded  bonnet, 
huge  gardening  gloves,  and  carrying  a 
garden  fork.  And  Gertrude  could  not 
go  back,  for  Mrs.  Haye  came  forward  to 
meet  her,  with  a  back  so  very  straight 
and  stiff  that  half  a  dozen  pokers  might 
have  been  fixed  in  it. 

But  Mrs.  Rashlcigh,  out  of  sorts  and 
dismal  already,  neitiier  made  nor  re- 
ceived any  more  favourable  impression 
than  usual;  and  she  was  glad  to  get 
back,  hot  and  tired,  to  her  own  room, 
and  think  about  Noel. 

Reaction  had  begun  already,  and  she 
was  blaming  herself.  She  had  been  be- 
having like  a  spoiled  child,  not  like  a 
sensible  wife.  She  must  and  would 
alter  this.  She  would  see  about  the 
housekeeping,  and  be  useful  somewhere. 


So  lior  next  vonturc  waa  an  irruption 
into  tlio  kiti'licn,  whcro  a  nnl-annul 
w(tiiian  far<nl  lu-r  detiautlv.  holdinsr  a 
s])it  in  hor  liand,  as  though  tlio  little 
lady  bad  boon  a  joint  of  mnit  just  r^-jvly 
for  iin])nUng.  The  nxl-anncd  womiin 
had  liv(xl  cf»ok  and  Iniusekt^epcr  als*o 
w^ith  the  master  too  long  to  be  put  ujion 
by  his  new  plaything  of  a  wife.  Let 
her  k(f  p  to  her  jiianuer  and  her  tatter- 
ing and  thingamies,  and  not  bring  air>< 
into  tlio  kitchen,  where  cvcr}'lM)fly  knew 
«hi^  wa.s  as  ignorant  aa  a  baVie  uiibom. 

Tiio  cook  tlitl  not  s\v  thif*  aloud,  of 
course;  but  as  ^ho  st/>od  like  a  bull 
making  uj)  his  mind  for  a  nisli,  shaking 
his  head  and  snorting,  (iortrude  read  it 
as  plainly  as  though  it  had  lxH*n  spoken. 
And  her  he^rt  sank,  for  she  wns 
ignorant.  She  was  also  totally  in- 
cai)ablo  of  dealing  with  this  woman; 
and  tlie  thought  crossed  her  mind  that 
Noel,  l>cing  aware  of  this  incapacity, 
miglit  have  helped  her.  She  dismissed 
the  thought  as  disloyal.  She  mui^t 
never  blame  Noel  any  more.  Every- 
thing was  her  own  fault.  She  should 
have  taken  Aunt  Jean's  advic<\  and  put 
hei"self  into  tmining.  Her  idea  of  being 
useful  in  housekeeping  details  was,  then, 
a  failmxj ;  her  own  servants  treated  her 
with  a  deference  tliat  was  galling  from 
its  assumption  of  superior  wisdom,  and 
she  wa*s  nobody  in  her  own  house. 

She  liad  also  made  a  feeble  attempt 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  schools,  but  the 
mistress  tliereof  had  shown  herself  so 
decidedly  cantankerous  that  Gertrude 
did  not  dare  to  persevere.  It  was  true 
that  she  miglit  have  applied  to  the 
vicar,  but  then  she  was  sliy  ;  moreover, 
ho  might  not  see  her  anxiety  for  work 
in  the  right  light.  Ho  waa  a  very  good 
man,  but  ho  was  also  very  old  and  in- 
firm, and  if  he  had  possessed  enemies, 
which  he  did  not — at  least  in  his  own 
parish — they  might  have  accused  him 
of  a  sort  of  sleepy,  apathetic  dulness  in 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  which 
he  went  through  now  just  as  he  had 
Kone  through  them  forty  years  ago.  As 
lor  her  brother,  it  was  quite  useless  to 
appeal  to  him.  He  was  still  new  in 
the  parish,  and  was  not  liked.  Although 
not  gifted  with  a  brilliant  intellect,  such 
talents  as  he  had  were  devoted  to  his 
coJling,  and  his  fault  in  tlie  beginning 
had  been  over  plain  speaking  wherever 
he  saw  abuses.  The  curate  whom  be 
succeeded  had  been  a  hunter,  shooter, 
fisher,  cricketer,  athlete;  not,  peihaps, 
one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  muscular  priesfas, 
since  these  are  not  supposed  to  neglect 
their  duties,  as  he  did.  Nevertheless, 
inasmuch  as  he  gave  to  the  poor  with 
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a  free-handed  generoeity,  which  Mr. 
Chester,  heing  poor  himself,  could  not 
emulate,  comparisons  were  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  considerably  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  curate,  and  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  present  one. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Rashleigh's  troubles;  neither  did 
her  retrospect  on  this  dieajy  November 
day,  in  which  the  sun  positiTely  de- 
clined to  come  out,  help  her,  except  to 
this  conclusion*  She  had  wronged  Noel 
in  her  marriage  with  him.  Ho  had 
expected  a  w&e  able  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  a  head  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  nothing  but  a  child  after  all, 
who  dared  not  speak  to  her  own  ser- 
vants. 

At  night  she  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
And  by-and-by  tho  door  of  that  diatant 
study  opened,  and  Noel  came  in  and 
sat  down  just  where  she  had  been  sitting 
over  her  work. 

Gertrude  played  on — ^music  that 
seemed  to  grow  spontaneously  under 
her  fingers  out  of  the  hope  that  at  least 
now  she  was  doing  something  to  plea6e 
him. 

And  she  played  till  her  fingers  ached, 
and  the  church  dock  strudk,  causing 
her  to  wonder  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Then  she  rose  and  went  up  to 
her  husband.    Noel  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANY  MUSHBOOMS? 

The  December  sun  shone  out  feebly, 
only,  as  it  seemed,  to  show  the  frosty 
nakedness  of  the  land. 

But  a  bright  idea  had  struck  Mrs. 
Bashleigh,  and  slie  was  walking  briskly 
through  the  fields  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand.  She  was  looking  for  mushrooms. 
Of  course  she  had  not  told  anyone  what 
the  basket  was  for — ^indeed,  who  was 
there  to  tell  ? — or  she  might  have  been 
laughed  at  for  her  pains.  She  never 
stopped  to  consider  times  and  seisons. 
It  had  suddenly  oocunred  to  her  that 
mushrooms  grew  in  tlie  fields ;  so  into 
the  fields  she  went  to  look  for  them. 

And  she  had  walked  a  long  way,  and 
was  tirod  when  she  stopped  appalled 
before  a  gate  which  was  padlocked. 

What  could  she  do  now?  She  had 
taken  this,  way,  thinking  it  would  be 
shorter,  and  to  go  all  round  those  fields 
back  again  would  be  terrible.  While 
she  deliberated  a  voice  startled  her, 
and  turning  round  she  saw  Mr.  Frank- 
ton  in  the  act  of  raising  his  hat  to  her. 

'  I  am  sorry  it  is  locked,  Mrs.  Bash- 
leigh.   But  it  is  a  gate  we  very  seldom 


use,  and  the  village  boys  had  a  bad 
habit  of  leaving  it  open.  \  will  go 
home  for  the  key  if  you  don't  <nind 

waiting;  or ' 

Mr.  Frankton  looked  at  the  slight 
figure  of  the  lady  speculatively.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  thinking  how  easy 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  it  would  Ine 
to  lift  her,  basket  and  all,  over  the  gate, 
but  of  courje  he  did  not  dare  to  suggest 
it.  As  for  Gertrude,  the  possibility  of 
climbing  a  gate  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  her. 

*  Not  on  any  account,  thank  you,*  slie 
said,  to  his  oficr  of  fetching  the  key. 
*  I  can  go  round.  I  thought  this  way 
was  nearer.  I  have  been  looking  for 
mushrooms,*  she  added,  glancing  at  her 
basket ;  *  but  I  have  not  found  any.' 

Mr.  Frankton  did  not  smile. 

It  was  a  very  winning  face  that  waa 
turned  towanU  him ;  nervously  sensi- 
tive— somewhat  childisli.  He  began 
to  think  vaguely  of  all  the  stories  of 
Mrs.  Rashleigh's  designing  nature,  her 
pride,  arrogance,  and  conceit  He  had 
paid  but  little  attention  to  them  him- 
self, but  they  occurred  to  him  now, 
incidentally  with  this  childish  acknow- 
ledgment of  looking  for  mushrooms  on 
a  frosty  day  in  December. 

•Perhaps  they  don't  grow  on  your 
land,  Mr.  Frankton  V 

'  Not  at  this  time  of  the  year,*  replied 
Mr.  Frankton,  with  perfect  gravity  and 
courtesy.  *It  is  not  tho  season  for 
them.  I  can  show  you  a  shorter  way 
home  than  tho  one  you  came  by,  Mrs. 
Bashleigh.  Will  you  allow  me  to  carry 
your  basket  ?* 

And  then  she  found  herself  walking 
towards  home  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Frankton,  and  oonfessiug  to  herself  that 
ho  was  &r  more  agreeable  and  polite 
than  the  ladies  of  the  jwrish  had  been, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  be  uncourtcous,  though 
her  distance  was  freezing. 

•  This  is  your  way,'  said  Mr.  Frank- 
ton,  relinquishing  the  basket.  *  Through 
tho  g^te  by  that  large  holly-bush.  It 
is  scarcely  more  tlian  a  field's  breadth 
from  there.' 

It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  Mr. 
Fi-ankton  could  resist  telling  the  episode 
of  the  mushrooms  ;  but  when  he  found 
that  it  was  snapped  up  and  twisted  into 
afi'ectation  of  pretty  ignorance,  super- 
ciliousness, conceit,  he  stopped,  and 
said,  laughing,  *  When  Mrs.  Fnmkton 
first  came  home  she  called  the  guinea 
fowls  jackdaws.  Don't  be  hard  upon 
Bashleigh's  pretty  little  wife.' 

The  walk,  however,  which  Gertrude 
had  to  take  in  consequence  of  her  ex- 
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pedition  was  of  far  more  importance 
tlian  Mr#  Frankton  had  imagined  it 
would  be  when  he  pointed  out  to  her 
that  shorter  route. 

The  gate  by  the  holly-bush  I  When 
she  reached  that  bush  she  stopped  in 
impulsive  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
berries  with  which  it  was  coyered ;  and 
as  she  stopped  the  thought  which  it 
suggested  was  so  enormous,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  fiiU  of  capabilities  and  possible 
delight,  that  she  forgot  all  about  her 
&tigue,  and  started  off  with  a  fresh 
impetus  towards  home  that  she  might 
think  it  out 

This  casual  suggestion  had  fired  a 
long  train  of  ideas — ^lighted  up  a  hun- 
dred designs  and  deyices,  all  bearing 
upon  it  or  growing  out  of  it,  but  before 
lying  torpid  amongst  the  records  of 
things  seen  once  but  now  forgotten. 

Here  was  work  for  idle  hands ;  beau- 
tiful work,  too  good  for  her.  Too  good 
almost  in  the  first  flush  of  anticipation 
to  be  possible.  What  if  some  one  else, 
finding  out  the  notion,  should  take  it 
from  her !  As  yet  the  very  idea  of  it 
was  hidden  in  her  own  mind,  and  so  it 
should  be  kept.  No  one  must  hear  of 
it.  By  a  subtle  process  of  analogy,  she 
thougnt  she  comprehended  now  a 
speech,  her  husband  had  once  made  to 
the  curate  in  her  hearing  [about  the 
necessity  which  impels  men,  having 
conceived  the  hope  or  prospect  of  a  new 
invention,  to  keep  it  to  themselves. 

And  then  slie  knew  so  well  how  to 
do  this  work,  the  idea  of  which  had 
occurred  to  her.  Symbolical  devices 
sprang  up  resdy  made  before  her  eyes 
to  dazzle  them ;  beautiful  wreaths  and 
chaplets.  Was  there  time-  for  her, 
single-handed,  to  do  all  that  she  would 
wish  to  do?  She  counted  up.  It 
wanted  nearly  three  weeks  to  Gliristmas. 
In  that  time  surely  she  might  do  all ; 
but  she  must  have  a  room  set  apart  to 
work  in,  and  Joseph  must  be  pressed 
into  the  service  to  get  evergreens ;  and 
that  dreadful  housemaid  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  won  over  to  keep  the  secret. 

Before  all,  however,  she  must  have 
the  vicar*s  permission,  and  this  was  to 
be  quietly  obtained,  so  that  not  even 
Noel  should  know  what  was  going  on. 
It  should  be  a  surprise  to  him  and  to 
every  one,  oven  the  vicar  himself,  who 
was  not  to  know  beforehand  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  decorations. 

That  evening  her  head  was  too  busy 
to  listen  for  the  opening  door ;  too  busy 
to  care  that  Noel  remained  in  his  seclu- 
sion later  than  usual ;  too  busy  to  be 
miserable.  She  had  found  work 
enough. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

QUID  NI3NC? 

What  was  it?  Who  said  it?  Gould 
it  possibly  be  true? 

There  was  a  'ghastly  whisper  afioat 
that  Mrs.  Bashleigh  had  told  the  old 
clerk  she  would  take  out  of  his  hands 
the  Christmas  decorations,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  a  bush  of  holly  and 
ivy  with  the  berries  fiowered  in  the 
comer  of  each  pew,  and  a  besom  in  the 
east  window. 

And  the  parish  held  its  breath,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm,  like  the  calm 
before  a  thunaerstorm. 

And  the  curate  found  his  sister  one 
day  out  on  the  lawn  in  a  white  frost, 
and  caught  her  putting  her  hands  be- 
hind her  when  she  saw  him,  like  a 
naughtv  child,  looking,  at  the  same  time, 
so  wickedly  happy  and  silently  busy 
that  even  to  his  slow  apprehension  thB 
idea  of  danger  presented  itself. 

*Now,  Gerty,'  said  George,  'don't 
you  do  too  much,  just  at  first.' 

*Too  much!'  repeated  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh,  indignantly.  *  George,  how,  is 
that  possible  ?* 

Mr.  Chester  hesitated.  He  had  an 
indistinct  consciousness  that  his  sister 
was  not  in  fiEivour ;  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  he  really  was  disposed  to  let 
that  consideration  bias  him,  and  to  be 
over  cautious.  Ho  &ncicd  uneasily  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  keep 
the  thing  so  secret,  for  aU  that,  but  he 
scarcely  liked  to  say  so. 

*Well,'  he  said,  •!  only  know  if  I 
hadn't  gone  about  things  too  hotly  at 
first  I  might  have  done  more.  People 
have  prejudices,  you  know,  and  even  if 
things  are  right  and  fit  in  liiemselves — ' 

*  Bight  should  give  way  to  prejudice. 
I  wonder  at  you,  George.' 

George  would  perhaps'  have  argued 
farther,  but  his  sister  took  his  aim  and 
led  him  into  her  workroom,  where  the 
housemaid,  won  over,  was  busy  over 
some  tiny  wreaths. 

'Look  there,'  said  Gertrude.  'You 
ought  to  be  flattered,  for  even  Noel 
doesn't  so  much  as  know  what  I  am 
about.  This  scroll  is  for  over  the  altar, 
and  the  font  is  to  be  managed  with  real 
flowers  and  moss.  How  gloomy  you 
look,  George.  Indeed  I  don't  think  you 
deserve  to  see  these  things.'  . 

*  People  never  like  to  be  taken  by 
storm,'  responded  G^rge. 

It  was  true  that  he  looked  gloomy. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  That 
Gertrude  had  the  vicar's  permission  was 
a  very  strong  point ;  but  George  was  fioir 
from  undenJtanding  how  very  little  the 
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vicar  knew  what  his  peimission  meant ; 
the  latter  having  thought,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, that  the  rather  odd  little  lady, 
Mrs.  Raahleigh,  had  a  fiuicy  for  taking 
the  derk  8  work  from  him,  and  sticking 
the  holly  branches  into  the  gimlet  holes 
prepared  for  them. 

'Nevertheless,'  muttered  the  curate  as 
he  went  away,  '  I*m  afraid,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  there'll  be  a  row.' 

But  the  dreadful  thundery  calm  con- 
tinned,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  old 
vicar,  seeing  ladders  in  the  churchyard, 
and  having  a  dim  vision  of  workmen  in 
the  porch,  and  a  dainty  figure  passing 
in  and  out  amongst  them,  wondered 
what  was  tlie  matter,  and  thought  he 
would  go  and  see  bv-and-by. 

As  it  happened,  nowevcr,  he  had  his 
sermon  to  finish,  and  by-and-by  did 
not  come  until  Christmas  morning  was 
b^^ning  to  dawn,  and,  as  was  his 
custom,  he  went  across  the  churchyard 
to  the  vestry  door,  and  thence  into  the 
church. 

At  the  door  the  vicar  halted  in  amaze- 
ment. A  long  while  he  stood  there, 
with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  pew,  and 
then  there  stole  a  strange  expression 
over  his  face,  and  he  moved  on,  but 
veiy  slowly  and  silently,  towards  the 
altar. 

From  under  the  dreamy  torpor  of 
many  years  something  came  struggling 
up  into  the  old  man's  heart  whi(£ 
touched  him  strangely;  his  drooping 
shoulders  seemed  to  lose  their  droop, 
and  his  lips  were  moving  softly.  He 
was  reading  the  golden  *  Gloria  in  Ex- 
oelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  Pax  V 

And  suddenly  there  was  a  mist  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  a  star  shone  down 
over  the  distant  birthplace  earth  once 
ofiered  to  her  Lord,  and  the  light  of 
the  world  was  come. 

And  the  church  was,  as  it  were,  full 
of  the  waving  of  angels*  wings,  and  of 
the  music  of  the  song  which  fell  upon 
the  shepherds'  ears.  And  still  the  old 
man  sUxxl  there  motionless.  There  was 
something  so  inexpreesibl^  solemn  and 
tender  in  the  thoughts  this  unexpected 
sight  had  roused  within  him ;  something 
so  strangely  beautiful  and  touching 
about  these  silent  witnesses  that  bade 
earth  s  children  bear  in  miad  the  light 
and  life  which  broke  upon  tibeir  dark- 
ness as  to-day,  that  when  the  vicar  left 
the  church  his  lips  were  muttering,  half 
unconsciously,  '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground.' 

He  went  back  into  his  study  and  took 
up  the  sermon  prepared  for  the  morn- 
ing's service ;  dry  with  arguments  from 


dusty  volumes :  sleepy  with  the  wisdom 
of  many  commentators ;  a  soulless  dis- 
quisitiQn  which  seemed  to  crumble  be- 
lore  the  spirit  that  overshadowed  Ihe 
silent  church  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  that 
Christmas  morning. 

Three  hours  were  before  him  yet; 
and  as  he  wrote,  the  solemn'  exaltation 
and  tenderness  were  like  a  halo  round 
his  pen,  and  words  flowed  frt>m  it 
swiftly,  as  thouj^h  they  had  come  from 
something  withm  himself  which  even  he 
could  scarcely  comprehend. 

A  brief  sermon,  lasting  in  ito  delivery 
but  a  few  minutes;  but  so  new,  so 
difierent  from  the  dreary  dissertations 
which  usually  came  from  the  vicar,  that 
Gertrude  Bashleigb,  listening  lErom  her 
corner,  forgot  for  a  moment  me  sudden 
blow  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  in  the 
wonderful  power  of  this  eloquence  com- 
ing straight  from  one  man's  heart  to  go 
straight  to  the  hearte  of  others. 

How  good  of  him;  how  very  good, 
and  stnmge  too,  it  was  to  preach  as 
though  he  had  known  all  about  the 
decorations  beforehand  I 

For  Gertrude  was  suffering  from  a 
disappointment  whose  keenness  she 
scaroely  realized  yet 

Early  in  her  place  that  morninz,  the 
uneasy  movement  that  ran  round  the 
church  as  the  congregation  came  in  fell 
upon  her  heart  as  though  a  sheet  of  ice 
were  bein^  slowly  drawn  across  it.  She 
had  gone  lull  of  the  hopeful  excitement 
of  this  surprise  which  was  to  please 
everybody. 

Noel  himself  had  looked  round  from 
the  decorations  to  his  wife  with  an  un- 
easy suspicion,  and  with  that  look  came 
her  first  misgiving. 

Then  foltowed  those  movemente  in 
the  congregation;  those  glances  of 
sullen  disapproval  and  open  indignation 
which  she  could  not  mistake.  Poor 
Gertrude  shrank  back  furtlier  than 
usual  into  her  comer ;  but  the  worst  was 
to  come.  Mrs.  Haye  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Never,  so  long  as  she  lives,  will  Ger- 
trude Bai^oigh  forget  the  first  tap  of 
those  high-heeled  boote  in  the  aisle,  nor 
the  painful  beating  of  her  own  heart  as 
they  came  nearer.  Now  that  the  thing 
was  unalterable,  she  began  to  perceive 
£untly  something  of  her  own  rashness 
and  imprudence.  What  a  time  those 
boote  were  coming  up  with  the  strong- 
minded,  determined  top,  tap  on  the 
pavement!  Never  will  she  forget  the 
rigid  defiance  expressed  in  the  poker- 
slmened  back,  the  raised  nose,  the 
supercilious  altogether  that  went  on 
beyond  her  seat  in  the  direction  of  ite 
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own ;  that  paused  all  at  once :  that  took 
a  calmly  deliberate  survey  of  the  church ; 
that  turned  round  on  those  awful  heels, 
and  composedly  walked  out  again. 


CHAPTEB  Vn.  I 

THE  YICAB*S  SPEECH. 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  wish.  Noel. 
Indeed,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  think 
there  is  anything  I  can  do.' 

The  speech  sent  an  additional  sting 
after  the  many  which  had  been  worry- 
ing Mr.  Noel  Bashleigh's  conscience  ever 
since  that  unhappy  Christmas  Day,  but 
he  replied  composedly 

'  Then  be  a  brave  little  woman,  and 

Erepare  to  show  yourself  a  wonderful 
osteas.  Tou  see  we  must  give  this 
party,  and,  as  the  vicar  says,  it  should 
be  before  Lent  We  ought  to  have  done 
it  before.' 

*  But,  Noel,  there  will  be  so  many.  I 
hardly  think  our  dining-table  will  ac- 
commodate them  all.' 

'Then  we  must  have  a  leaf  put  in. 
But  I  believe  it  will  do.' 

*  And,  indeed,  I  don't  think  it  likely 
they  will  come.* 

Noel  smiled.  *  They  will  come.  The 
vicar  has  made  it  known  that  he  is  to 
be  here,  and  everybody  likes  to  meet 
him.  Besides — don't  look  so  discon- 
solate, littte  woman  —  they  will  be 
curious  to  know  what  whim  has  struck 
the  Bashleighs  now.' 

Gertrude  did  look  disconsolate ;  there 
was  no  denying  the  fact  Again  she 
heard  the  tappmg  of  the  high-heeled 
boots,  and  saw  those  hard,  pale  eyes 
meeting  her  own  in  their  survey  of  her 
work ;  and  she  shuddered.  No  one  had 
ever  told  her  why  Mrs.  Ha3re  went  out 
of  church  that  morning.  Gertrude  her- 
self suggested  illness;  but  she  knew, 
and  George  Chester  knew,  that  amon^ 
the  many  thoughts  and  ideas  contained 
in  Mrs.  Haye's  strong-minded  bonnet 
illness  did  not  figure.  The  storm  had 
broken  out  and  the  curate  knew  that 
the  parish  was  like  a  beehive  when  a 
wasp  has  got  into  it.  But  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  George  suggested  that  the 
decorations  shoiud  be  quietly  taken 
down ;  and  his  sister,  stung  into  callous- 
ness, said  it  was  no  matter  whether  they 
came  down  or  not;  wished  she  had 
never  seen  them ;  wished  she  had  never 
gone  after  those  horrible  mushrooms,  or 
met  Mr.  Frankton,  who  directed  her  to 
the  hoUy-bush.  For,  to  her  utter  dismay 
and  wretchedness,  G^ertrude  conceived 
the  idea  that  Noel  was  hopelessly  angry 


with  her.  There  was  a  change  in  his 
manner  which  she  did  not  understand. 
He  seemed  to  be  so  gravely  solicitous 
and  tender  over  her,  at  a  distance,  as 
though  she  were  under  a  ban,  and  he 
pitied  her.  That  he  who  did  so  shrink 
from  observation  of  any  kind,  who  was 
so  singularly  reticent  and  nervous, 
should  be  brought  into  such  public  bad 
odour,  and  through  her  means!  This 
was  the  way  she  performed  her  wifely 
duties  I  This  was  being  a  good  wife  to 
him! 

'  It  is  all  so  very  small  and  trivial,* 
said  George,  '  that  I  really  think  there 
must  be  something  else,  Gertrude,  some- 
thing besides  these  dccorationa  The 
only  objection  I  have  heard  came  from 
Mrs.  Haye,  and  it  is  that  the  flowers 
distract  her  attention  from  her  prayers.' 

'Distract!'  broke  out  Gertrude.  'If 
any  one  is  distracted  I  should  be.  Tell 
her  to  take  those  red  grapes  out  of  her 
bonnet  then.  Why  does  sne  bring  those 
to  church  to  distract  people  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  red  grapes?' 

But  upon  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
decorations  the  vicar  quietly  put  his 
veto.  No  I  they  should  remain  up  until 
the  proper  time  for  removing  them.  Let 
Mrs.  Rashleigh  be  patient ;  he  thought 
he  saw  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  And 
so  after  the  decorations  had  been  down 
almost  long  enough  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  ferment  had  subsided  a  little,  the 
vicar  opened  his  project  to  Noel  Baah- 
leigh,  whose  co-operation  he  desired  and 
obtained. 

'I  would  willingly  do  this  myselt* 
concluded  the  vicar;  'but  it  will  come 
better  from  you,  and  be  more  likely  to 
effect  the  desired  end.  You  despise 
these  trivialities,  and  dislike  them;  I 
cannot  think  it  admirable  that  you 
should  do  BO.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  foster  real  kind  feeling 
and  goodwill  as  the  interchange  of 
these  small  civilities  and  courtesies  of 
ordinary  life.' 

And  the  prmoct  was  successfuL  That 
is  to  say,  mi.  Rashleigh  was  right  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitations.  Many 
reasons  combined  to  render  it  impro- 
bable that  any  of  those  invited  guests 
would  be  defoulters ;  neither  were  they. 
The  Lisles  and  the  Franktons,  the 
Smiths,  the  Bichardsons,  and  the 
Joneses,  the  village  doctor  and  his  little 
sister,  and  last  but  not  least  Mrs.  Bo- 
dington  Haye.  When  that  strange  as- 
sembly sat  down  to  his  table,  Noel, 
acting  host  by  his  own  will  and  deed, 
knew  that  if  the  thoughts  of  all  could 
be  collected  and  brought  to  light  the 
wonderful  medley  would  be   strcmgly 
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tinctured  with  enmity  towards  himself 
and  Ilia  wife. 

*My  ianlt,'  thought  Noel. 

And  as  he  glanced  towards  Gertrude, 
and  saw  the  painful  efforts  she  was 
making  to  keep  down  the  nervous 
tremors  that  would  rise  up  to  threaten 
her,  down  went  that  sting  again  straight 
into  his  heart  to  worry  him. 

There  was  about  the  whole  scene  an 
odd  element  of  anticipation,  of  which 
every  one  in  his  or  her  secret  heart  was 
conscious,  without  understanding  it; 
and  to  no  one  present  was  it  more  per* 
ceptible  than  to  Gertrude,  whose  seat 
was  anything  but  a  seat  of  roses,  in 
spite  of  the  reassuring  presence  of  the 
kindly  vicar  at  her  right  hand. 

All  at  once— Gertrude  could  never 
tell  how  it  came  about— the  guests,  the 
table,  the  room  itself,  had  become  one 
giddy  mass  before  her,  and  the  vicar 
was  making  a  speech.  A  portion  of 
that  speech  will  be  sufficient  to  ^uote. 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  he  said,  that 
it  had  been  his  pleasant  duty  to  express 
something  of  a  feeling,  the  source  of 
which  must  naturally  be  to  him  one  of 
perpetual  and  grateful  satisdeustion.  He 
meant,  his  deep  sense  of  the  unvarying 
kindness  and  goodwill  which,  from  the 
drst  day  of  his  coming  amongst  them 
until  now,  he  had  experienced  from  the 
whole  body  of  his  parishioners.  His 
friends  whom  he  raw  around  him  would 
readily  understand  that  this  kind 
feeling  and  sympathy  had  smoothed 
many  a  difficulty  in  his  path,  and  added 
its  chann  to  many  a  duty  which  would 
have  been  but  bsj^e  duty  without  it. 

He  wished  them  all  to  know  his 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  kindness, 
and  his  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  ministrations  had  been  happily 
unfettered  by  those  sad  parish  discords 
which  are  so  disheartening  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  many  a  hard-worked 
clergyman.  He  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal that  these  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments were  but  the  prelude  to  a  further 
favour  which  he  vras  about  to  ask  from 
his  friends.  (Sensation.) 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  he 
thought,  to  eulogize  or  expatiate  upon  the 
revival  of  a  more  tasteful,  thoughtful, 
and  reverent  style  of  chuidi  decoration 
for  the  festivids.  1^  poor  old  clerk  was, 
like  himself,  almost  worn  out  and  wholly 
helpless  in  such  matters.  The  gimlet 
hole  and  the  bush  would  be  the  utmost 
efiect  producible  by  their  joint  genius. 

He  had  already  thanked  their  hostess, 
Hrs.  Noel  Bashleigh,  for  her  exertions 
this  Christinas ;  he  could  not,  of  course, 
ask  her  to  repeat  those  exertions  at  the 
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coming  Easter-tide ;  but  he  hoped  that 
these,  iiis  older  and  more  tried  friends, 
would  not  think  him  over-confident  if 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  depend- 
ing upon  them  for  help  in  this  ex- 
tremity. He  was  aware  that  the  work 
was  in  reaUty  hard  work,  but  yet  he 
was  bold,  as  mey  saw,  in  asking  favours 
— possibly  because  he  had  never  yet 
met  with  disappointment  from  them.  If 
these,  his  friends,  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Easter  decorations 
from  his  shoulders  to  their  own  he 
would  take  it  as  a  great  &vour.  He 
himself  could  not  promise  to  help,  for 
he  had  no  taste ;  but  he  could  look  on 
and  admire. 

A  few  words  as  to  their  host  and 
hostess.  He  felt  a  sure  hope  that  he 
was  simpW  expressing  a  general  senti- 
ment in  offering  to  both  the  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations  of  all  present 
upon  their  marriage,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Mrs.  Noel  Rashlei^h,  though  they 
hod  made  her,  like  a  junior  boy  at  his 
school,  a  &g  on  her  first  arrival;  an 
earnest  wish  that,  as  a  stranger  coining 
amongst  them,  she  would  not  find  them 
wanting  in  that  genial  ^sympathy  and 
kindly  feeling  which  should  draw  all 
Christians,  and  especially  fellow-parish- 
ioners, closely  together.  He  begged  to 
propose  the  health  of  Mrs.  J^oel  Bash- 
lei;^,  his  new  parishioner. 

in  the  confusion  of  all  that  followed 
Gertrude  had  a  dim,  amazed  conscious- 
ness of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
speech  was  received ;  of  the  reactionary 
advances  towards  herself;  of  being 
made  in  this  reaction  a  sort  of  heroine ; 
of  wanting  to  cry,  and  being  terrified 
lest  she  should  be  unable  to  control 
herself;  of  a  strange  desire  to  do  some- 
thing great  for  the  vicar;  to  go  to  Noel, 
and  ask  him  if  he  was  angry  now ;  but 
Noel  was  so  busy  amongst  the  guests, 
so  unlike  himself,  so  talkisitive,  that  she 
could  Jnot  help  following  him  with  her 
eyes,  though  it  was  impossible  to  get 
near  him. 

'  I  knew  if  anybody  could  make  peace 
it  would  be  the  vicar,'  whispered  George. 
*I  never  heard  a  better,  more  tactftd 
speech  in  my  life.  I  shall  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  as  well  as  you.' 

Gertrude  scarcely  heard  him.  She 
could  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  re- 
action which  the  vicar's  speech  had 
produced.  Of  course  the  hearers  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  their  place  to  take  up 
a  stranger  just  coming  into  the  parish, 
and  welcome  her  and — patronize  her. 
They  had  not  exactly  done  this ;  in  fact, 
they  hod  been  rather  hard  upon  her. 
But  it  was  not  too  late  yet;  they  could 
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make  np  for  it.  And  really  she  was 
very  pleasant,  and  so  was  Mr.  Bash- 
leigh ;  they  oonld  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  little  prejudice  had  been  at 
work. 

And  the  remainder  of  that  day  was 
like  a  perplexed  dream  to  Gertrude. 
Her  chief  thought  was  Noel,  and  she 
could  not  even  speak  to  him ;  she  even 
&ncied  that  he  purposely  avoided  her. 
If  the  people  would  only  go ! 

She  was  conscious  that  all  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  new  subject 
of  church  decorations;  that  enthusiasm 
abojit  it  had  sprung  up  so  suddenly  as 
to  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  her; 
that  she  was  questioned ;  her  books  on 
decoration  were  brought  out  and  bor- 
rowed; the  pattern  of  her  alphabet 
asked  for.  And  everybody  was  so  car- 
dial that  she  wondered  how  she  could 
ever  have  called  them  stiff.  More  won- 
derftd  than  all,  she  gathered  that  in  the 
projected  Easter  decorations  Mrs.  Bo- 
dington  Haye  was  taking  a  prominent 
part ;  and  a  murmur  in  tlmt  lady's  voice 
reached  Gertrude  that  'she  thought 
wreaths  very  pretty  indeed,  and  crosses 
admissible ;  but  when  it  came  to  flowers 
she  was  not  so  sure ' 

Even  this  was  said  in  a  mollified, 
yielding  tone,  which  Gertrude  had 
never  Beatd  &om  the  poker  woman 
before. 

And  then  thev  were  all  gone,  and  she 
was  alone  with  her  husband  in  the  de- 
serted drawing-room,  standing  before 
him  more  timidly  perhaps  than  ever 
she  had  done  in  her  life  before. 

And  suddenly  he  had  put  out  his  arm 
and  drawn  her  to  him,  and  he  was 
kissing  her  forehead  like  he  used  to  do 
before  all  this  misery  occurred. 

'  Oh,  Noel,  Noel,  I  thought  yon  were 
angry  with  met  This  dreadful  party 
— uiat  you  dislike  so  much — ^I  brought 
it  all  upon  you.* 

'  Not  angry  with  you,*  replied  Noel, 


*  but  with  mysel£  My  poor  little  girl,  I 
have  been  a  bad,  unkind  husband  to 
you.* 
•No,  no.* 

*  Yes.  Well,  you  can  creep  as  dose 
as  you  like,  and  you  can  put  your  hand 
on  my  mouth  if  you  like.  I  shall  only 
kiss  it,  and  it  won't  stop  me.  Gertrude, 
shall  we  let  bygones  be  bygones?  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  since  Christ- 
mas; and  I  see  thatlhavo  been  cruel 
and  careless.  Look  here.  That  ugly 
door,  which  I  dare  say  you  hate^I 
hope  you  do ;  you  must  if  you  love  me 
—eh?' 

*  Don't  be  vexed,  Noel ;  I  do  hate  it.' 
'That  is  satisfiictory.     Well   then, 

that  door  is  your  natural  enemy  and 
mine.  You  shall  keep  the  key,  and  let 
me  have  it  for  two  hours  daily.  And 
you  won't  keep  secrets  from  me  again  Y 

'  Never.' 

'We  will  begin  afresh.  The  other 
day  T  was  wishing  I  could  turn  back  in 
reality ;  but  you  see  bought  experience 
is  worth  all  the  admonition  in  the 
world;  and  I  understand  a  speech  of 
yoiv  aunt's  now  that  I  thought  great 
nonsense  when  she  made  it' 

'Ah,  Aunt  Jean.  Now  I  may  ask 
her  to  stay  with  us?' 

*  As  many  Aunt  Jeans  as  you  like^ 
provided  they  don't  inteifere  too  much 
Detween  you  and  me.  It  is  a  wonderM 
thing,  but  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has 
been  asleep ;  and  I'm  sadly  afraid  the 
elements  of  fealousy  are  in  me,  and  only 
want  developing.' 

'  I  like  you  to  be  jealous^bout  me.* 
'And,  Gertrude * 

*  Yes,  Noel.* 

•We  will  have  the  pony-carriago. 
The  only  difEerence  shall  be  that  I  will 
be  driver  instead  of  Joseph.  Will  that 
please  you  T 

'After  all,*  said  Gertrude,  'what  a 
good  thing  it  was  that  I  didn't  know 
the  right  time  of  year  for  mushrooms  1* 
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THIS  was  how  it  was.  Yon  know 
we  nerer  mtended  to  give  a 
gtKDd  party,  01  anjthing  of  the  sort ; 
bnt  we  just  asked  in  old  Major 
Chntney  and  sister,  with  one  or 
two  others,  to  dinner ;  and  then  we 
met  eome  young  men  oat  walking; 
and  Fanny  and  Emmy  were  staying 
in  the  honso  with  ns ;  and  bo  we 
thought  the  boys  might  as  well  drop 
in  and  have  a  qniet  evening;  and 
old  stnpid  Kiss  Scratohloy  como  in 
with  her  yellow  wi^.  And  as  she  is 
little  HMTy's  go<finother,  why  of 
course  we  conlihi't  stop  her— could 
we  now? 

Well,  she  come  first,  and  had  her 
dinner,  bat  couldn't  make  out '  why 
on  earth  the  cook  pat  pepper  in  the 
Boap.'  She  found  feult  with  every- 
thing ;  bat  you  know  Ihafs  alw^s 
the  way  with  her.    And  I  dont  be- 


lieve shell  leave  Horry  so  much  08 
her  old  snuff-box;  and  that's  not 
worth  much.  At  any  rate,  she  snc- 
ceeded  in  putting  the  old  mu^ot  in 
a  very  much  worse  temper  than  he 
usually  is ;  and  he  snubbed  hie  poor 
old  Bister  till  I  really  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  nothing  but 
quarrels  all  the  evening.  I  must 
get  on  to  how  it  was  we  had  cha- 
rades. We  were  all  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  tmcomfort- 
able  state  of  affairs  caused  by  eweet 
Miss  Scratehley  had  not  evapo- 
rated, when  in  came  Tom  Lennox. 
'  Just  the  man  1'  we  said ;  and  taking 
him  asido,  I  inquired  of  him, '  What 
can  we  do,  Tom  ?  if  s  as  fiat  as  can 
be.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do, 
I  am  Eore.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  let's  have  cha- 
lades.' 
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'  Charades  I'  I  exclauned ;  '  but 
there's  no  one  to  act,  and  no  scenes, 
and  no  nothing/ 

'  Wait  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow/  says 
Tom ;  '  we'll  fix  it  Get  a  heap  of 
cloaks  and  hats  and  nmbrellas,  with 
any  amount  of  towels  and  handker* 
chiefs  for  head-dresses,  and,  as  for 
"  no  one  to  act,"  why,  we'll  all  act — 
old  Scratchley  and  all.' 

Now  if  there  was  any  point  on 
which  Miss  Scratchley  was  particu- 
lar, as  she  said,  it  was  play-acting. 

However,  we  got  all  Tom  wanted, 
and  put  the  thmgs  in  the  library, 
with  a  looking-glass  and  every  ac- 
cessory we  could  think  of;  and,  aa 
the  young  men  had  come  by  this 
time,  we  got  a  big  sheet  and  pinned 
it  across  the  large  folding-doors  so 
as  to  make  a  good  stage  of  one 
room. 

'  Holloa !'  screeched  out  Scratch- 
ley,  '  what  are  you  doing,  Henry  ?' 

'  Oh,  nothing,  aunt !'  I  said ;  '  no- 
thing particular;  only  a  charade  or 
two.  Who'll  act?'  And  before  the 
old  wretch  could  answer,  up  jumps 
saucy  Miss  Emmy.  'Chaj^es!  Oh, 
how  jolly  I*  And  Fanny  and  some 
of  the  youngsters  joining  in,  got 
ahead  of  the  old  lady's  'Well,  I 
never !'  at  which  point  she  stopped, 
and  I  could  see  made  a  mental 
memorandum  on  the  spot  to  cut  us 
off  with  a  shilling— or  less. 

Any  how,  we  selected  our  party, 
and  Miss  Emmy,  who  is  the  old 
major's  especial  pet,  insisted  on  his 
coming,  and,  as  he  said, '  making  an 
old  fool  of  himself,'  in  which  part 
he  shone  conspicuously.  A  Miss 
Jones,  also,  was  added  to  the  force 
by  persuasion.  At  first  everything 
went  wrong :  the  lookers-on,  who 
stayed  in  the  drawing-room,  wouldn't 
ti^,  except  my  aunt,  who  recovered 
her  tongue  wonderfully  soon,  and 
informed  my  wife  that  she  would 
never  enter  our  house  again.  Such 
wickedness  and  profligacy  as  '  play- 
acting '  and '  showing  one's  legs^  she 
never  put  up  with.  In  vain  my 
poor  old  girl  expostulated,  and  in- 
formed her  we  were  not  going  to 
have  a  ballet;  it  was  no  use;  so 
she  was  left  to  mutter.  At  this 
period  my  wife  asked  me  what  we 
could  do  with  her;  so  I  sent  in 
some  negnsand  a  claretHSup—and  an 


especially  strong  glass  for  her,  of 
the  str^gth  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  We  had  a  grand  discos- 
sion  in  the  ' green  room'  as  to  what 
we  should  do ;  and  we  settied,  with 
the  aid  of  some  strong  ale  and  the 
aforesaid  Badminton,  '  to  play  first 
at  dumb  crambo.'  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  what  dumb  crambo  is,  so 
I  will  tell  you. 

The  game  of  dumb  crambo  is 
played  in  this  manner.  The  actors 
rotue,  and  the  company  settle  on  a 
word,  that  has  to  be  guessed  by  the 
former,  who  are  merely  informed  of 
the  sound  of  the  fi[nal  syllable. 
They  again  retire,  and  think  over  it. 
When  agreed  as  to  what  they  con- 
sider is  the  word,  they  come  on  the 
stage  and  act  in  dumb  that  which 
they  have  fixed  on.  For  instance, 
they  are  told  the  word  ends  in 
'igh,'  and  as  the  spelling  is  un- 
known, they  act  shy,  after  this 
fiEishion: — Two  young  ladies  take 
their  work,  and  tiiie  curtain  is  drawn 
up,  discovering  them  pretending  to 
tfidk  in  an  animated  way.  The  door 
opens,  and  in  comes  rather  Ixus- 
terously  a  gentleman  pulling  in  a 
reluctant  youth,  who,  in  his  con- 
fusion, drops  his  hat  and  umbrella, 
and  at  length  is  forced  into  a  chair. 
The  ladies  having  risen,  and  bowed 
with  great  impressement,  he  sits  on 
the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  and 
the  ladies  manage  to  get  theirs  on 
each  side  of  the  unfortunate,  each 
conunendng  to  make  violent  love  to 
him.  The  distress  of  the  youth  is 
too  apparent;  and  when  one  of  the 
girls  at  last  forces  a  ^oin  of  wors- 
ted on  to  his  xmwilling  hands,  he 
tries  to  retire,  loses  his  balance,  and 
comes  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
forming  the  climax.  Should  the 
company  see  the  right  word  has 
been  acted,  they  say  so,  and  ap- 
plaud:  if  not,  the  actors  are  hissed 
out,  and  have  to  try  again. 

We  determined  to  try  dumb 
crambo,  and  all  the  party  had  a 
great  argument  as  to  the  word. 
Old  Scratchley  insisted  on  the  word 
ending  with  '  teapot,'  but  being  in- 
formed that  was  not  one  syllable, 
she  relapsed  into  the  sulks.  A^ 
length  they  settled,  and  annoiznoed 
the  termination  to  be  '  ill/  of  which 
we  were  infonned,  and  we  deter- 
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mined  to  act  the  syllable  itself  for 
the  whole  word,  for  if  it  was  not  'ill' 
it  might  be  'pill/  and  that  would 
do  nicely;    so  we  had   the   sheet 
arranged,  and  got  up  our  scene  as 
follows: — The  arrangements  being 
completed,  our  curtain  is   raised, 
and,  behold,  Miss  Jones  lying  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  t.  e.,  three  chairs 
and  a  pillow,  tiie  only  light  being 
that  of  a  night-lamp ;  Emmy  yery 
neatly  got  up  with  a  housemaid's 
apron  and  cap,  and  looking  so  sweet 
and  bewitching  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  ill  if  attended  by  her. 
Fanny,  very  wise  and  motherly,  in 
nightcap    and  dressing-gown,   ap- 
proaches the  bed,  pours  some  phy- 
sic (port  wine,  as  it  happened)  into 
a  dessert-spoon,  and,  with  Emmy's 
help,  forces  Miss  Jones  to  rise  and 
swallow   the   horrible   potion.      I 
would  not  believe  a  pretty  girl  like 
Miss  J.  could  make  such  a  face  as 
she  did  on  liiat  occasion ;  and  with 
which,  and  a  feeble  moon,  she  sub- 
sided on  to  her  pillow,  leaving  her 
hand  hanging  down  over  the  side 
of  the  bed  (chairs  I  mean).    She 
has  a  small  white  hand,  and  knows 
it  too.     Fanny  looks  at  her  com- 
X)assionately,  Enuny  wipes  her  eyes 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and 
cries  piteously.    All  at  once  a  knock 
is  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  stalks 
Paterfiunilias  (your  humble  servant), 
leading  in,  like  a  tame  bear,  an  ex- 
perienced doctor  (Major  Chutney), 
who,  as  an  appropriate  introduction 
into  a  lady's  bedroom,  brings  his 
umbrella  and  hat— a  large  i)aper 
frill  from  his  bosom  representing 
the  stage  doctor  of  the  period.    The 
learned  man  seats  himself  by  the 
bed  and  feels  the  patient's  pulse, 
putting  out  a  yard  of  tongue  from 
his  mouth,  as  an  intimation  of  his 
wish,  eliciting  from  Miss  J.  a  little 
red  tip  from  her  mouth,  which  ap- 
pearing very  unsatisfactory,  the  doc- 
tor waves  his  hand,  and  in  rushes 
a  maid  with  two   bandboxes,  one 
labelled    '  pills,'    and    the  other 
'  OINTMENT.'     Out  of  the  first  he 
produces  a  large  ball  of  worsted, 
and  tries  to  induce  Miss  Jones  to 
swallow  the  same,  terminating  the 
scene  by  the  young  lady  recovering 
health  and  strength,  and  the  whole 
party  rushing  from  the  room,  fol- 


lowed by  the  hisses  and  laughter  of 
the  audience,  from  wliich  we  rightly 
inferred  we  had  made  a  bad  hit. 
The  real  word  was  too  silly  to  no- 
tice. We  guessed  'Still,'  and  all 
went  in  and  sat  on  chairs  without 
moving  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and,  being  applauded,  were  of  course 
right  The  next  thing  we  did  was, 
rather,  fan.  Tom  Lennox,  who  can- 
not b^  to  do  anything  wiUiout  talk- 
ing, wanted  a  charade  which  he  had 
been  concocting  on  the  spot  Now 
the  very  thing  needful  in  affiiirs  of 
this  sort  is  to  have  a  good  manager, 
who  can  'get  up '  the  scenery  and 
persons  well,  and  Tom  was  just  the 
sort  of  man,  being  asked  to  every 
party  within  his  nail  on  this  ac- 
count Well,  he  said,  as  if  he  had 
thought  notlung  about  it, '  Oh,  let's 
act  Barbarism !'  and  so  we  did.  We 
got  the  characters  for  the  first  half 
thus.  Major  Chutney  begged  off 
this  time,  and  I  left  hun  in  a  comer 
with  a  bottle'  of  ale.  He  was  just 
getting  talkative,  and  b^inning 
some  tale  about  an  ayah  and  a 
chupattie,  and  an  adjutant  who  had 
got  hold  of  the  chupattie— what 
that  is  I  don't  know,  and  as  he  did 
not  mention  the  officer's  regiment  I 
can't  find  out;  I  know,  of  course, 
what  an  ayah  is.  Anyhow,  as  I 
said,  we  left  him  alone. 

Tom  Lennox  we  dressed  up  as  a 
barber  by  taking  his  coat  on,  curl- 
ing his  whiskers,  and  tying  on  him 
one  of  the  footman's  aprons:  this, 
with  a  comb  behind  his  car,  com- 
pleted his  disguise.  One  of  the 
youngsters,  an  Ensign  Brown  from 
the  camp,  we  made  into  a  barber's 
boy  by  merely  taking  his  coat  ofiT 
and  giving  him  a  towel  to  clean  the 
shop  up  with.  Miss  Jones  was  to 
act  Lady  Weeds,  with  Emmy  her 
daughter  Lady  Cecilia.  Miss  Fanny 
was  to  act  lady's-maid  to  Emmy.  The 
looking-glass  was  placed  on  a  table, 
and  on  another  all  the  brushes, 
combs,  bottles,  bandolines,  and 
everything  of  the  sort  that  our 
establishment  coald  boast  of. 

Curtain  rises — «.  e,,  I  hook  it  away 
with  a  walking-stick. 

Scene  I. — A  Barhei^s  Shop, 

Enter  hastily  Basbkr,  John,  John, 
John,  John,  I  say,  you  lazy  rascal  I 
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John  enters  lazily,  yawning.  Did 
yon  call,  sir? 

Bakbeb.  Call  I  yes,  you  idle,  lazy 
rascal,  I  did  call.  Here,  it  is  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Lady  Cecilia  coming  to 
have  her  back  haii  cnt,  and  nothing 
done.  There's  all  the  hair  I  cnt  off 
that  bald  gentleman,  and  the  wig 
for  him  wi&  the  long  hair — ^I  mean 
the  bald  wig  for  the  long-haired — 
bat  you  know  what  I  mean,  langh- 
ing  at  me.  Here,  Imd  it  me. 
(Snatches  John's  towel,  and  gives  him 
a  push,  and  rubs  vehemenUy  at  the 
glass,  knocks  down  a  box  of  small  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  confusion  enter  Lady 
Weeds  a7i(i  Lady  Cecilu.)  Oh,yonr 
la'ship  !  Honoured,  your  la'ship. 
Walk  this  way,  yonr  la'ship. 

Lady  Cec.  Ma,  is  this  me  shop? 
(Last  word  to  he  drawled  out  fine 
lady-ish.)  I  don't  think  I  la-ike  it. 
Wdl,  let's  see.  Where's  the  ma-Oran? 

Barbeb.  Here,  yonr  la'ship. 
Please  to  be  seated,  yoni  la'ship. 
Very  warm,  your  la'ship. 

Lady  Ceo.  Disgusting  creature! 
Annette  (to  Fanny,  who  lias  begun  a 
flirtation  with  John),  my  fa'a'n. 

Annette.  Fan?  Yes,  my  lady. 
(Hands  her  a  smelling-bottle,  Zossi 
seizes  fan  and  gives  it,) 

Babbeb.  (Takes  out  comb  and  hair* 
pins,  and  lets  Miss  Emmy's  hair 
down,  winking  to  me  outside  the  door,) 
How  would  your  la'ship  like  your 
la'ship's  hair  cut,  short,  or  long,  or 
thinned? 

Lady  Cec.  Cut  a  very  little.  And, 
maVcm,  I  should  like  to  see  some 
flowers. 

Babbeb.  John,  bring  them  harti- 
ficial  flowers.  Here,  your  la'ship; 
suit  your  la'ship's  complexion ; 
blush-rose,  your  la'ship ;  fine  colour, 
your  la'ship. 

(Here  Jier  ladyship  spies  John  and 
Annstte  kissing,  or  pretending  to, 
and  speaks,) 

Lady  Ceo.  Annette,  you're  flirting. 
Come  here.  (Drops  her  fan  on  pur* 
pose,)  Annette,  my  &n.  (Annette 
picks  it  up,)  Annette,  show  the  hor- 
rid man  what  I  want  (Annette 
does  so,  and  is  detected  kissing  her 
hand  to  John.  Up  jumps  Lady  Ce- 
cilia.) Annette,  you  are  flirting ;  I 
shall  stay  here  no  longer  (at  which 
remark,  being  a  preconcerted  signal, 
tlui  whole  party  exit  in  haste). 


Much  amusement  follows,  and  the 
company  consult  among  themselves. 
Half  think  that  the  word  is  Flirt, 
and  half  the  right  thing — ^Barber. 
No  time  is  lost,  however,  for  the 
second  syllable, '  ism,'  which  is  p^- 
formed  as  follows : — My  wife  and  I 
act  the  part  of  Master  and  Mistress 
of  a  house,  and  wait  for  servants  to 
come  and  engage  themselves. 

Enter  Miss  Emmy,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  cook*s  situation. 

My  Wife.  So  you're  a  cook,  are 
you? 

Emmy.  Is'm.  (This  is  supposed  to 
be  shvrtfor  '  Yes,  ma'am.') 

My  Wife.  Oh  I  you  are  a  good 
cook? 

Emmy.  Is'm;  very  good,  muno. 

My  Wife.  You  expect  good  wages? 

Emmy.  Is'm ;  for^  pounds  a  year. 

My  Wife  (in  cutoniSiment),  What! 
forty  pounds  a  year ! 

Emmy.  Is'm ;  and  parquisites. 

My  Wife.  Oh,  I  never  allow  per- 
quisites I 

Emmy.  Oh  yes  you  do,  mum. 

My  Wife.  Very  good;  that  will 
do ;  you  can  go. 

(  When  she  is  gone  my  wife  talks  to 
me,  and  declares  I  was  looking  at  the 
girVs  pretty  face,  which  of  course  I 
deny,  and  in  walks  MiSS  Fanny,  with 
bonnet  and  shawl.) 

My  Wife.  Well,  what  place  have 
you  come  for?  a  cook's,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Fanny.  Is'm;  a  cook's, 
please  'm. 

My  Wife.  Can  you  boil  potatoes 
weU? 

Miss  Fanny.  Is'm. 

My  Wife.  Are  you  tidy? 

Miss  Fanny.  Is'm. 

My  Wife.  Have  you  some  nice 
chintz  dresses? 

Miss  Fanny.  Is'm. 

My  Wife.  I  don't  allow  followers. 

Miss  Fanny.  Oh,  no,  mum !  But 
my  cousins  may  come  to  see  me, 
mayn't  they? 

My  Wife.  What  are  they—sol- 
diers? 

Miss  Fanny.  Is'm,  pleajse  'um. 
One  in  the  'Orse  Artillery,  one  in 
the  Foot  Artillery,  one  in  the  Guards, 
one  in  the  Marines,  and  a  Cold- 
stream, please  'um :  that's  all,  mum. 

(Here  my  wife,  seeing  my  amuse* 
ment,  gets  up,  pretending  lam  making 
eyes  at  tJie  girl,  and  teUs  her  to  quit 
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^heroom.  'Is'ml  ifi'm!  is'm!'  «oys 
Fanny,  and  flounces  out  in  the  most 
<ipwyved  methodJyyEnd  of  Scene  11. 
This  [^liable  is  discussed,  and 
guessed  at  length,  and  the  actors 
<xmQ  forward  to  ask  if  the  whole 
word  has  been  found  out.  When  it 
has  been  settled  the  ladies  join  the 
lookers-on,  and  we  gentlemen  pre- 
pare for  the  grand  affiur  of  the  eren- 
ing.  Old  Dt&jor  Chutney,  who  had 
been  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  all  over 
India  and  Thibet,  insisted  on  our 
acting  the  word  Chiefl  He  was  so 
obstinate  that  we  gave  in,  and  pre- 
pared for  our  parts.  We  all  dressed 
up  as  Caf&es,  by  blacking  our  &ceB 
^th  burnt  cork,  draping  our  manly 
forms  in  blankets  and  counterpanes, 
•and  decorating  ourselves  with  im« 
promptu  ornaments.  The  major 
was  most .  imposing ;  he  got  a  doll's 
wicker  cradle  belonging  to  our  little 
girl,  and  fixed  this  on  his  head,  and 
with  a  shield  (the  cover  of  a  8auo&- 
pan)  and  a  genuine  spear  he  looked 
yery  grand  indeed.  Tom  Lennox 
made  him  shut  his  eyes  to  be 
corked,  and  then  painted  his  nose 
a  fine  red  with  some  chalk.  We 
then  got  a  trunk,  with  a  ni\mber 
of  articles  of  apparel,  and  placed 
it  in  charge  of  one  of  the  peaty, 
who  remained  in  the  character  of  an 
European  with  a  white  hat  and  um- 
brella. Never  shall  I  forget  the 
savage  and  ferocious  howl  with 
which  the  Caffire  chieftain  rushed 
upon  his  foe.  With  an  impetus 
there  was  no  resisting,  he  fell  upon 
him,  bonneted  him  with  the  sauce- 
pan-lid, and  in  two  seconds  the  hap- 
less Englishman  lay  dying  on  the 
sward — ^I  should  say,  the  hearth- 
rug. It  was  then  we  displayed  our 
knowledge  of  Cafi&e  language,  for 
when  the  old  boy  said, '  Ayah,  pane, 
ankosi  benki  ti  coonda  b&h !'  m  we 
all  rushed,  shouting,  '  Eestoo  an, 
aglao !'  and  put  an  end  to  the  ago- 
nies of  the  wounded  victim,  who  lay 
writhing  on  the  ground.  The  next 
was  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  deceased  traveUer. 
The  major — ^I  beg  his  pardon,  the 
gallant  chief— waved  his  hand,  and 
shouting,  '  Baith,  jow,  uros,  kuls !' 
we  of  course  sat  in  a  ring,  and  held 
•coimsel.  The  savages  could  not 
understand  the  various  articles  of 
apparel :  on  each  garment  a  violent 


discussion  arose.  The  first  thing 
taken  from  the  box  was  a  pair  of 
trousers:  after  various  essays,  an 
ingenious  savage  settled  the  matter 
by  tying  it  round  his  chieftain's 
neck.  Next  a  couple  of  waistcoats 
were  buttoned  on— one  round  each 
of  his  royal  legs.  Of  course,  our 
obedience  and  cession  of  all  to  the 
major  indicated  his  chieftainship  at 
once.  The  hat  proved  a  great  mys- 
tery, but  it  WHS  decided  to  be  a 
most  useful  drinking  utensil,  and 
was  repeatedly  filled  from  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  and  handed  to  the 
savage  despot,  who  at  length  fiung 
it  in  the  officious  donor's  &ce. 
What  is  this?  The  chief  looks  side- 
ways into  the  box,  holds  up  his 
finger  to  inculcate  silence,  and  at 
length  cautiously  draws  out  a  eri* 
nolme.  The  ladies  were  at  once 
thrown  into  a  great  state  of  blushes 
and  merriment,  and  the  savages 
into  an  equally  great  state  of  asto- 
nishment What  could  it  be? — ^to 
cateh  birds?  to  keep  prisoners  in? 
No;  the  wily  monarch  found  its 
proper  use  was  to  place  in  your 
enemy's  path:  his  feet  entsmgle 
themselves,  and  before  he  can  re- 
cover, a  few  blows  with  the  assegai, 
and  there  you  are,  as  neat  as  can  be. 
I  forget  exactly  the  various  uses  of 
the  other  articles  found  in  the  box, 
but  thoy  were  all  disposed  of  some- 
how; and  as  a  finale  old  Chutney 
had  everything  heaped  on  his  devoted 
head ;  and  Tom  Xennox,  flinging 
the  crinoline  dexterously,  netted  the 
chieftain,  and  dragged  him  bodily 
off.  As  we  supposed,  nobody  could 
guess  the  meaning  of  it,  and  we  had 
to  explain  it,  to  our  great  ignominy. 
We  then  had  a  very  nice  supper, 
and  much  noise  attending  it,  and 
under  ite  influence  Aunt  Scratchley 
got  quite  confidential;  and  if  she 
and  old  Chutney  do  not  make  a 
mateh  of  it  (he  has  been  married 
three  times,  and  is  a  widower),  why 
I  think  little  Harry  may  come  in 
for  a  good  thing  yet.  We  all  drank 
each  other's  health,  and  wishes  for 
many  a  merry  Christmas,  and  broke 
up  for  the  night  As  I  said  before, 
we  never  did  intend  to  have  such  a 
grand  afGedr;  but  it  has  shown  us, 
and  I  hope  it  may  show  others, 
how  frm  may  be  obtained  with  a 
little  trouble. 
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THE  THEEE  EXCHANGES  IN  THE  STEAND. 


'  T  UXURIOUS  Strand '  was  the 
JLi  term  fitly  applied,  some  two 
centuries  since,  by  Middleton,  the 
dramatist,  to  this  main  artery  of  our 
metropolis.  In  one  of  his  plays  he 
descrilxjs  the  Strand  as  'remote 
from  the  handicraft  scent  of  the 
City;'  although  it  did  not  disdain 
to  imitate  the  boast  of  the  City. 
Gresham's  Royal  Exchange  had 
then  been  built  some  forty  years, 
and  was  celebrated  as  '  the  Eye  of 
London/  its  milliners  or  haber- 
dashers selling  '  monse-traps,  bird- 
cages, shoeing-homs,  lanthoms,  and 
Jews'  trumps,  &c.*  This  celebrity 
induced  no  less  a  man  than  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  to  King  James  I.,  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  competitor  with  the 
Royal  Exchange ;  and  he  built '  The 
New  Exchange '  on  the  site  of  the 
thatched  stables  of  Durham  House, 
which  fronted  the  Strand,  and  which, 
Strype  says, '  were  old,  ruinous,  and 
rca<.ly  to  fall,  and  very  unsightly  in 
so  public  a  passage  to  the  Court 
and  Westminster.'  The  plan  was 
similar  to  that  of  Grcsham's  BurFO, — 
cellai-s  below,  the  gi'ound-floor  level 
with  the  street,  a  pubhc  walk ;  and 
on  the  upper  story  stalls  or  shops, 
priiici  j)ally  occupied  by  sempstresses 
and  milliners,  and  other  trades  that 
supply  dresses.  On  April  lo,  1609, 
it  was  begun  to  be  richly  furnished 
with  wares,  and  the  next  day, 
King  James,  the  Queen,  and  Prince 
Henry,  with  many  gi'eat  lords  and 
ladies,  came  to  see  it,  and  then  the 
King  gave  it  the  name  of  '  Britain's 
Bui\se.'  A  rich  banquet  was  served 
on  the  occasion,  at  the  expense  of 
my  Lord  Salisbury.  A  l)allad  de- 
faming the  Royal  Exchange,  printed 
in  *  Wit  Restored,'  1658,  elicited  an 
answer  containing  the  following 
allusion  to  a  tavern  that  at  this 
period  was  established  in  the  cellars 
of  the  New  Exchange  :— 

•  We  walk  o'er  ccllore  ricbly  fiU'd 

With  spices  of  each  kind  ;• 

Yon  have  a  tavern  underneath. 

And  80  you're  undermtn'd. 

*  The  cellars  of  the  Royal  Exchange  on 
Cornliill. 


•  If  such  a  building  Iouk  endure. 
All  sober  men  may  wouJ'T, 
When  iriildy  and  light  hoiwl*  prevailo, 
Both  above  ^ouud  and  under.' 

The  Now  Exchange  did  not,  how- 
ever, attain  any  great  success  until 
the  Restoration,  when  London  had 
greatly  increased:  Covent  Garden 
l>ecame  the  fasliionablo  quarter  of 
the  town ;  and  the  New  Exchange 
in  tlio  Strand  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  and  trade  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  so  popular,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  dramatist  of  the  Charles  II. 
era  who  is  without  a  reference  to 
this  gay  place.  Its  notabilities  were 
very  various.  Among  its  olden 
theatrical  associations,  is,  that  at  the 
'Eagle  and  Child,*  in  Britain's 
Burse,  the  first  edition  of  '  Otliello  * 
was  sold  by  Thomas  Walkley,  in 
1622.  Here  Thomas  Duffet  was 
originally  a  milliner,  before  he  took 
to  the  stage  for  subsistence:  he 
wrote,  in  1674,  the  play  of  'The 
Spanish  Rogue,'  which  he  dedicated 
to  Nell  Gwyn,  who,  he  says,  was 
so  readily  and  frequently  doing 
good,  'as  if  doing  good  wore  not 
her  nature,  but  her  business.'  At 
the  sign  of  the  'Fop's  Head,'  in 
1674,  lived  Will  Cademan,  the 
player  and  play-publisher.  '  At  the 
sign  of  the  "  Blue  Anchor,"  in  the 
Lower  Walk,'  was  the  shop  of 
Henry  Herringham,  the  chief  pub- 
lisher in  London  l)efore  the  time  of 
Tonson.  Here  Wycherley  has  laid 
a  scene  in  liis  '  Country  Wife,'  and 
Etherodge  a  scene  in  '  She  Would  if 
she  Could;'  and  hero  Mrs.  Brain- 
sick, in  Dryden's  'Limberham,'  is 
represented  as  giving  her  husband 
the  shp,  pretending  to  call  at  her 
tailor's,  '  to  try  her  stays  for  a  new 
gown.* 

A  curious  picture  of  the  gaiety 
of  the  place  occurs  in  '  News  from 
the  New  Exchange,'  1650,  where  we 
read  of '  certain  ladies  called  "  cour- 
sers," whose  recreation  lies  very 
much  upon  the  New  Exchange, 
about  six  o'clock  at  night;  where 
you  may  fit  yourselves  with  ware  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  But  take  heed 
of  my  Lady  Sandys,  for  she  sweeps 
the  Exchange  hke  a  chain'd  bullet^ 
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with  Mr.  Howard  in  one  hand,  and 
Fitz-James.in  the  other.' 

The  stalls,  or  shops,  in  the  Ex- 
change had  their  respectiye  signs; 
one  of  which,  the  '  Three  Spanish 
Gypsies/  was  kept  by  Thomas  Sad- 
ford  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
John  Glarges,  a  &rrier  in  the  Savoy. 
They  sold  wash  -  balls,  powder, 
gloyes,  &c.,  and  taught  plain  work 
to  girls.  However,  higher  fortnne 
awaited  the  farrier's  daughter,  better 
known  as  '  Nan  Glarges.'  La  i647» 
she  became  sempstress  to  General 
M(xik ;  she  must  also  have  been  his 
laundress,  as  she  used  to  carry  linen 
to  him  at  the  time  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  Monk's  first  notice 
of  Nan  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
flirtation  of  the  Exchange ;  yet  she 
could  never  have  been  attractive  by 
her  personal  charms;  her  mother 
was  one  of  the  Five  Women  Barbers, 
celebrated  in  her  tima  Nan  is  de- 
scribed by  Clarendon  as  a  person 
'of  the  lowest  extraction,  without 
either  wit  or  beauty ;'  and  Aubrey 
says  'she  was  not  at  all  handsome 
nor  cleanly.'  In  1649  Nan  and  hor 
husband,  Radford,  fell  out,  and 
parted.  In  165a  she  was  married,  at 
the  church  of  St  George,  Southwark, 
to  General  Monk,  though  it  is  said 
that  her  first  husband  was  living  at 
the  time :  no  certificate  of  any  parish 
register  appears  recording  his  burial, 
which,  however,  is  not  remark- 
able, owing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  early  registers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Nan  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  Christopher,  who,  according 
to  that  amusing  gossip,  John  Aubrey, 
'  was  suckled  by  Honour  Mills,  who 
sold  apples,  herbs,  oysters,  <&c.' 
The  father  of  Nan,  according  to 
Aubrey's  'Lives'  (written  about 
1680),  had  his  forge  upon  the  site 
of  No.  3i7f  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand.  '  The  shop  is  still  of  that 
trade,'  says  Aubrey;  'the  comer 
shop,  the  first  turning,  on  y*  right 
hand,  as  you  come  out  of  the  Strand 
into  Drury  Lane :  the  house  is  now 
built  of  brick.'  The  house  alluded 
to  is  believed  to  be  that  at  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  Drary  Court,  now  a 
buteher's ;  and  the  adjoining  house 
in  the  court  is  a  whitesmith's,  with 
a  forge,  <&c.  Monk's  wife  is  Imown 
to  have  had  great  control  and  autho- 


rity over  him.  Upon  his  being 
raised  to  a  dukedom,  and  her. be- 
coming Duchess  of  Albemarle,  her 
fiftther,  the  &rrier,  is  said  to  have 
raised  a  Maypole  in  the  Strand, 
nearly  opposite  his  forge,  to  com- 
memorate his  daughter's  good  for- 
tune; and  the  original  name  of 
Drury  Court  was  Maypole  Alley. 
Nan  died  a  few  days  after  the  Duke, 
and  is  interred  by  his  side  in  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Duke  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Christopher,  who  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cavendish,  granddaughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
who  died  childless.  The  Duchess' 
brother,  Thomas  Clarges,  became 
a  physician  of  note,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1674 ;  &iid  after  his  son. 
Sir  Walter  Clarges,  was  named 
Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly.  This  is 
a  romantic  story,  but  of  not  the 
only  Duchess  associated  with  the 
New  Exchange. 

The  next  event  is,  however,  of  a 
more  tragical  cast.  On  a  gusty 
evening  in  November,  1654,  in  the 
open  walk  of  the  New  Exchange, 
iSon  Pantaleo  de  Sa,  brotlier  of  tiie 
ambassador  from  Portugal  to  the 
Court  of  Cromwell,  came,  with  two 
Portuguese  friends,  to  join  the  pro- 
menade. They  were  conversing 
together  on  the  affairs  of  England ; 
and  their  discourse  happening  to  be 
in  Fr^ich,  a  young  cavalier  who 
overheard  it,  and  understood  the 
language,  told  Hie  Portuguese  very 
civilly  that  they  did  not  represent 
matters  quite  correctly.  Where- 
upon one  of  the  Portuguese  gavo 
tho  cavalier  the  lie;  a  scufSe  en- 
sued, when  the  three  Portuguese 
fell  upon  him,  threw  him  upon  the 
ground,  and  strove  to  keep  him 
down  by  kneehng  on  him ;  he,  how- 
ever, flung  off  hia  adversaries,  who 
renewed  the  attack,  and  one  of  the 
Portuguese  stabbed  the  cavalier  in 
the  shoulder.  A  Mr.  Anthuser  then 
interfered,  reproaching  the  Portu- 
guese for  their  dastardly  attack  of 
three  to  one ;  and  then,  recognising 
in  the  individual  thus  beset  a  friend 
of  his  own,  one  Colonel  Gerard, 
hastened  to  draw,  with  the  view  of 
defending  him.  After  some  few 
passes,  the  Portuguese  retreated; 
tiiey  came  bock  in  an  hour,  with 
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some  twenty  attendants,  cased  in 
breast-pieces  and  head-pieces,  but 
Gerard  and  Anthnser  had  both  re- 
tamed  home.  Next  night,  the  Por- 
tuguese came  to  the  New  Exchange, 
numbering  about  fifty  strong,  in- 
cluding Don  Pantaleo,  two  Knights 
of  Malta,  and  a  certain  captain  clad 
in  buff.  They  were  mostly  armed 
with  swords  and  pistols,  and  wore 
either  armour  or  coats  of  mail ;  and 
brought  with  them,  in  their  coaches, 
hand-grenades  and  jars  filled  with 
gunpowder  and  stopped  with  wax, 
to  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  Ex- 
change, in  case  they  were  denied 
admittance.  They  had,  moreover, 
boats  ready  at  the  water-side,  to 
fiicilitate  their  escape  in  case  of 
need.  They  entered  the  building 
in  a  body,  each  with  a  drawn  sword, 
which  so  terrified  the  peaceable 
people  of  the  Exchange  that  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  shops.  Colonel 
Mayo,  who  was  among  the  pro- 
menaders  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, being  mistaken  for  Mr.  Anthn- 
ser, a  pistol  was  fired,  and  the  word 
'Safa'  being  given  as  a  signal,  a 
dozen  armed  ruffians  rushed  upon 
the  Colonel ;  he,  however,  defended 
himself  with  great  gallantry,  until 
a  wound  in  the  sword-hand  com- 
pelled him  to  drop  his  weapon, 
when  he  was  cut  and  thrust  at  in 
all  directions,  until  he  fell  despe- 
rately wounded.  At  this  moment 
a  Mr.  Greeneway,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
came  up  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  tumult,  when  he  was  shot  in 
the  head  by  one  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  died  immediately.  Several 
other  persons  were  more  or  less 
dangerously  woimded.  It  was  but 
a  short  disfaEince  &om  the  Exchange 
to  the  King's  Mews,*  and  the  in- 
tervening space  was  not  then 
crowded  with  houses  as  at  present ; 
the  alarm  soon  reached  the  Mews, 
whence  a  body  of  Horse-Guaxds  rode 
down  upon  the  rioters,  several  of 
whom  were  captured.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Portuguese  fled  to 
the  ambassador's  house,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  Colonel 
Whalley,  who,  having  surrounded 
the  embassy  with  \a&  troops,  de- 
manded that  the  Portuguese  should 

*  Upon  the  site  of  the  present  National 
Gallery,  TrafiUgar  Square. 


be  given  up.  The  ambassador,  in- 
sisting upon  his  privilege,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  rioters ;  and  craved 
time  to  send  to  the  Lord-Gteneral, 
which  being  granted,  he  wrote  to 
complain  of  the  injury,  and  to  desire 
an  audience.  Cromwell,  however, 
replied  that  a  gentleman  had  been 
murdered,  and  several  other  persons 
wounded,  and  that  justice  must  be 
satisfied:  he  therefore  required 
that  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  outrage  should  be  deUvered 
into  his  officer's  hands,  intimating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  were  to 
remit  this  demand,  and  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  people 
would  pull  down  the  house,  and 
execute  justice  themselves.  He, 
moreover,  informed  the  ambassador 
that  when  this  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  he  should  have  audience, 
and  all  the  satisfiiction  it  was  in  his 
X)ower  to  give  him.  The  ambassador 
then  pleaded  hard  for  his  brother 
and  his  comrades,  promising  they 
should  be  forthcoming  if  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  embassy  for  the  mght; 
but  this  was  firmly  refused,  and  the 
ambassador  was  compelled  to  de- 
liver up  his  brother  and  the  other 
offenders,  who  were  kept  in  safe 
custody  that  night  at  St.  James's. 
On  the  following  day,  Don  Pantaleo 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  ex- 
amined by  Lord  Chief  Justice  BoUe, 
and  committed  to  Newgate  to  await 
their  trial.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell 
not  only  sought  to  enforce  strict 
justice  upon  tiie  murderers  of  Mr. 
Greeneway,  but  ordered  also  that  the 
ambassadorial  privilege  claimed  by 
Don  Pantaleo  should  receive  due 
consideration;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  most  eminent  lawyers  not 
agreeing,  a  Court  of  Delegates  was 
appointed,  to  whom  was  left  the 
decision  of  the  affair.  Meanwhile, 
the  Don  contrived  to  escape  firom 
Newgate,  but  was  retaken  next  day. 
He  claimed  to  be  a  colleague  in  the ' 
embassy,  but  this  was  disallowed, 
and  he  was  tried  with  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  Upper  Bench  of 
Westminster  Hall.  Don  Pantaleo 
and  an  English  boy,  his  servimt, 
were  convicted'of  murder  and  riot, 
and  sentenced  to  death;  the  Don 
was  beheaded  upon  a  scaffold  on 
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Tower  Hill^  and  the  boy  was  hnng 
at  Tybum.  Three  of  the  Portu- 
guese were,  according  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  account,  convicted,  and 
were  executed  at  Tybum;  but 
Zouch  states  no  other  to  have  suf- 
fered than  the  Don  and  the  English 
boy.  The  Don  was  conveyed  from 
Newgate  to  Tower  Hill,  in  a  coach 
and  six  horses,  in  mourning,  with 
a  portion  of  his  brother's  retinue. 
On  the  scaffold,  he  threw  the  blame 
of  the  quarrel  and  the  murder  upon 
the  English.  After  a  few  passages 
of  devotion  with  his  confessor,  he 
gave  him  his  beads  and  crucifix, 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it 
was  severed  from  his  body  at  two 
blows.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gerard, 
the  cavalier,  whose  interference  led 
to  the  affray  at  the  Exchange,  and 
who  was  the  intended  victim  of  the 
Portuguese,  was,  a  few  hours  before 
the  Don's  execution,  in  the  same 
place,  beheaded  for  a  pretended 
conspiracy  agaiost  Cromwell;  and 
that  the  Don's  brother,  the  am- 
bassador, on  the  same  day,  was 
terrified  into  a  ready  signing  of 
articles  of  peace  between  the  King, 
his  master,  and  the  Protector. 

The  next  incident  in  the  Exchange 
history  is  a  tale  of  decayed  nobility, 
which  has  been  set  off  by  the  pi- 
quancy of  Horace  Walpole,  who 
writes :  '  It  is  said  that  [at  the 
Bevolution  in  1688]  the  Duchess 
of  Tyrconnell,  being  reduced  to 
absolute  want  on  her  arrival  in 
England,  and  unable  for  some 
time  to  procure  secret  access  to 
her  family,  hired  one  of  the  stalls 
under  the  Boyal  Exchange,  [Pen- 
nant tells  it  of  the  New,]  and 
maintained  herself  by  the  sale  of 
small  articles  of  haberdashexy.  She 
wore  a  white  dress  wrapping  her 
whole  person,  and  a  white  mask, 
which  she  never  removed,  and  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  curiosity.' 
All  the  ftshionable  world  went  to 
visit  her,  and  she  became  known  by 
the  name  of  '  The  White  Widow.' 
It  was  at  length  discovered  that  she 
was  no  less  a  person  in  rank  than 
Frances  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Tyr- 
connell, wife  of  Richard  Talbot, 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  under 
James  II.  This  lady  was  the 
Frances   Jennings    of  De    Gram* 


mont's  'Memoirs,'  and  sister  to 
Surah  Jennings,  wife  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 'White 
Widow'  preserved  her  incognita  at 
the  Exchange  but  for  a  few  days, 
when  her  relatives,  who  had  been 
ignorant  of  her  extremity,  at  once 
provided  for  her.* 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  gathered 
from  the  rate  books  of  St  Martin's, 
under  1673,  that  the  New  Exchange 
was  divided  into  the  Outward  and 
Inner  Walks  below  stairs,  and  similar 
places  above  stairs.  The  Lower  Walk 
was  long  a  common  place  of  assigna- 
tion. In  the  Upper^Walk  you  were 
met  with  such  cries  as  Otway  has 

CK^rvcd  to  us  in  his  character  of 
.  Furmsh,  'Gloves  or  ribands, 
sir  ?  Very  good  gloves  or  ribands  ? 
Choice  of  fine  essences  ?'  The  walks 
were  a  &vourite  lounge  for  the  weU- 
dressed  fop  about  town,  who  con- 
versed with  the  women  at  the  stalls, 
and  ogled  the  girls  at  their  needle- 
work ;  or,  as  Gay  has  pictured  one 
of  them  on  a  snowy  morning : 

'  Tbe  sempstross  speeds  to  ChoDge  with  zed-Upt 

nose; 
Tbe  Belgian  stove  beneath  her  footstool  glows ; 
In  half-whlpt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 
And  shnttleoocks  sctoss  the  ooanters  fir/ 

2Vioui.  Book  tl. 

Steele,  in  one  of  his  lively  papers 
in  the  'Spectator'  (No.  155),  has 
long  lett^  from  the  Boyal  and 
Now  Exchange  on  the  subject  of 
the  indecent  License  taken  in  dis- 
course: 

*  They  tell  me  that  a  young  fop  cannot 
bay  a  pair  of  gloves,  bat  he  is  at  the  same 


*  This  anecdote  was  ingeniously  dramas 
Used  by  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  produced 
at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1840,  as  *  The 
White  Milliner.'  Mr.  Blanchard  Jorrold 
says  of  his  father's  elegant  little  comedy : 
<  The  author  was  bitterly  disappointed  that 
its  pointed  and  tender  dialogue,  and  its 
brisk  action,  failed  to  adiiere  success ;  more 
— as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words 
— that  personal  enmity,  carried  dishonestly 
into  public  criticism,  sought  to  put  it  aside 
as  a  thing  in  all  respectn  woi-thless.  But 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  easily  turned 
from  a  resolution.  Firm  resolve  took  the 
van  with  him,  throughout  his  life.  It  was 
natural  in  him,  afler  the  failure  of  **The 
White  Milliner,"  to  write  «•  The  Bubbles  of 
the  Day;"  the  piece  which,  according  to 
Charles  Kemble,  had  wit  enough  for  three 
comedies.' 
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titna  itnioing  for  Mine  ingmioni  rihuldry 
to  MJ  to  the  jonng  woman  who  helpi  them 
on.  It  ii  DO  aiDBll  addition  to  th>  calamity, 
that  tlie  rogues  buf  ai  bard  ai  th<  plainat 
and  roodestegt  ctiitoiDen  tfaey  hart;  be- 
lidet  which,  thcj-  loll  upon  th«ir  counina 
hnlf  an  hour  longer  thnn  thr^r  nKi],todriTe 
nway  other  cnBtomers,  who  are  to  shtre 
their  impertinence  with  the  milliner,  or  go 
to  another  shop.' 

And  fortiier  on,  Steele  thus 
luppilj  ooutiasts  tiu)  toying  at  the 
two  £^ch&ngos:  'At  the  New  Ex- 
change thej  oro  eloqoent  foi  vaat 
of  cash,  but  in  the  Ci^  ther  ought 
with  cash  to  sapply  their  want  of 
eloquence.' 


We  need  acorcel;  add  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pepys  were  frequently  tn 
be  seen  at  the  New  £xchan^ :  the 
prince  of  goesipe,  having  left  his 
wife  at  homo,  would,  doubtless,  say 
many  fine  thinga  to  the  New  Ex- 
change girlR ;  though  he  unreason- 
ably complains  that  after  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  he  could  nat  'find  any 
place  in  Westminster  to  buy  a  shirt 
01  a  pail  of  glovee,  Westminster 
Hall  being  fml  of  the  people's 
Roods.'  Why  did  he  not  go  to  the 
New  Exchange  ? 

In  the  heyday  of  its  gaiety,  the 
Exchange—'  the  hive  of  industrious 
females,  as  Addison  called  it— mode 


this  purt  of  the  Strand  a  centre 
of  &shion,  and  its  lodging-houses 
were  eagerly  sought  by  country 
gentlewomen  newly  come  to  town. 
'  That  place;  says  Fort,  in  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter,  'is  never  witliout 
a  nest  of  'em.  They  are  always,  as 
one  goes  by,  glaring  in  balconies, 
or  staring  oat  of  windows.'  How- 
ever, the  fashion  of  the  place  grew 
looser  and  looser:  in  the  '  Tatler,' 
No.  16,  we  read  of  'a  certain  lady, 
who  left  her  coach  at  the  New  Ex- 
change door  in  the  Strand,  and 
whipt  down  Durham  Yard  into  a 
boat  with  a  yoong  gentleman  for 
Foi-hall'  (Vauxhall).  There  was 
also  a  'Middle   Exchange,'  which 


extended  down  to  the  river,  handy 
for  gallants  to  the  boats;  but  the 
immoralities  of  this  place  grew  in- 
tolerable, and  it  was  removed.  The 
New  Exchange  ceased  to  be  fre- 
quented soon  after  the  death  of 
Anne,  and  in  1737  it  was  taken 
down :  it  had  previously  become  a 
place  for  exhibitions;  in  1736, '  The 
Complete  Hnman  Anatomy'  was 
shown  here.  Various  trades  were 
also  carried  on ;  it  became  a  look- 
ing-glass warehouse,  and  Mrs. 
Savage  made  it  a  repository  for  her 
celebrated  stock  of  fbreign  and  Eng- 
lish china. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the 
New  Exchange  is  firom  an  exoea- 
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fiively  rare  pint,  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Air.  Fillinham.  Tho  build- 
ing itself  IB  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  extent;  the  adjoining  houscB, 
with  ornamented  gables  and  baf- 
windowB,  are  bite  of  Elizabethan 
London.  The  site  of  the  Exchange 
is  now  occupied  by  the  houBce  Nos. 

J 4  to  64  mcluBive,  the  banldng- 
oase  of  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.  being 
the  centra  The  place  is  preserved 
in  memory  in  New  Exchange  Coort, 
immediately  oppoeite;  there  are 
totena — 'neer  New  Exchange,'  in 
the  Beaufoy  and  other  collections. 


Exeter  Change,  a  ehort  i 
eastward  of  New  Exchange,  whs  a 
sort  of  li-ra!  establislmiout;  though 
seventy  years  elapsed  between  the 
erection  of  the  two  buildings.  De- 
laune,  in  1690,  speaks  of  Exeter 
Change  sa  lately  built ; '  it  occupied 
tho  eito  of  Exeter  House,  named  mun 
Thomas  Cecil,  Ear!  of  Exeter,  son  of 
the  great  Lord  £urghley.  Upon  this 
spot,  three  centuries  ago,  was  the 
parsonage-house  of  the  parish  of 
St  Martin,  with  k  garden  and  a 
close  for  the  parson's  horse.  The 
Exeter  mansion  fronted  the^Stiand 


and  extended  from  the  garden-wall 
of  Wimbledon  House,  on  the  site  of 
D'Oyley's  warehouse,  to  a  green 
lane,  the  site  of  the  present  Sonth- 
ampton  Street,  westward.  The 
great  Lord  Burghley  completed  the 
mansion  fwith  four  square  turrets : 
here  he  was  -visited  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  here  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated  by  a  lying-in- state, 
though  Burghley  died  at  Theobalds. 
The  Change  was  built  as  a  sort  of 
lazaar,  and  when  Ezetei   House 


was  taken  down,  probably  some  of 
the  old  materials  were  used  in  the 
Change,  particularly  a  pair  of  largo 
Corinthian  columns  at  the  eastern 
end.  Like  oountleas  other  imita- 
tions, the  bazaar  proved  a  &ilnre; 
for  Hatton  writes  of  it,  in  1708, 
some  twenty  years  after  it  was 
•  Mr.  J.  H.  Bum  mwlliwti  to  htrt  tttn 
on  the  demolilJon  of  tha  building,  in  lB]o, 
cut  in  the  rtone  irchitrsTB  sboTe  the  win- 
daw,  at  the  cut  md,  ■  Eicler  Chaoge, 
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built :  *  The  gronnd  was  held  of  tho 
Earl  [of  Exeter]  by  lease,  and  this 
Exchange  bnilt  thereon  by  Dr. 
Barbon  (a  very  great  builder) ;  this, 
I  am  told,  the  Doctor  mortgaged  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir 
Francis  Cliild,  who  now  receive  the 
rents,  and  the  said  Earl  has  tho 
ground-rents.  Hero  are  about  forty- 
eight  shops  below,  let  to  milliners, 
and  rooms  for  as  many  above,  where 
much  is  in  tho  occupation  of  the 
Company  of  Upholsterers.'  R.  B., 
in  Strypo,  describes  the  Change  as 
containing  '  two  walks  below  stairs, 
and  as  many  above,  with  shops  on 
each  side,  for  sempsters,  milliners, 
hosiers,  &c.,  the  builders  judging 
it  would  come  in  great  request;  but 
it  received  a  shock  in  its  infancy,  I 
suppose,  by  those  of  the  New  Ex- 
change, so  that,  instead  of  growing 
in  better  esteem,  it  became  worse 
and  worse.'  The  upper  apartments 
were  then  let  for  general  purposes. 
The  body  of  the  poet  Gay  lay  in 
state  in  the  large  upper  room,  in 
December,  1732,  previously  to  its 
interment  in  Westaiinstcr  Abbey. 

After  being  used  for  various 
public  uses,  the  upper  stoiy  was 
occupied  as  a  menagerie,  succes- 
sively by  Pidcock,  Polito,  and  Cross : 
fifty  years  ago,  the  sight-lover 
had  to  pay  half  a  crown  to  see  a 
few  animals  confined  in  small  dens 
and  cages  in  rooms  of  various  sizes, 
the  walls  painted  with  exotic  scenery 
to  favour  the  illusion;  whereas 
now,  the  fin&st  collection  of  living 
animals  in  Europe  may  be  seen  in 
a  beautiful  garden  for  sixpence! 
The  roar  of  the  Exchange  lions  and 
tigers  could  distinctly  be  heard,  in 
the  street,  and  often  frightened 
horses  in  the  roadway.  During 
Cross'  tenancy,  in  1826,  Chunee, 
the  stupendous  elephant  which  had 
been  shown  here  since  1809,  having 
become  ungovernable,  was  put  to 
death  by  finng  ball  to  the  number 
of  15a!  Chunee  weighed  nearly 
five  tons,  and  stood  eleven  feet  in 
height.  Cross  valued  the  animal 
at  1000?.;  and  its  den,  of  solid  oak 
and  hammered  iron,  cost  350/.  Tho 
dissection  of  Chunee  was  a  mighty 
labour:  the  body  was  raised  by  a 

Sulley  to  a  cross-beam,  and  first 
ayed,  which  it  took  twelve  active 


men  near  twelve  hours  to  accoiu- 
plLsh.  Next  tlay  (Sunday),  the  dis- 
section Wtos  commenced,  Mr.  Brookes, 
Mr.  Ca-sar  Hawkins,  ]SIr.  IIerV»crt 
Mayo,  ^Ir.  Bell,  and  other  eminent 
surgeons  l)eing  pra^nt ;  and  there, 
t(X),  was  Mr.  Yarrell,  tho  naturahht, 
to  watch  the  strange  operations. 
The  carcase  being  raise<l,  the  trunk 
was  first  cut  off ;  then  the  eyes  were 
extracted ;  tlien  the  contents  of  the 
aMomon,  i)olvis,  and  chest  were 
rcmoved.  AVhen  the  body  was 
opened,  the  heart — nearly  two  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  broad — was 
found  inunersedin  five  or  six  gallons 
of  blood;  the  flesh  was  then  cut 
from  the  bones,  and  was  removed 
from  the  menagerie  in  carts.  Two 
large  steaks  were  cut  off  and  broiled, 
and  declared,  by  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  partake  of  them,  to  be 
a  fine  relish.  Spurzheim,  the  phre- 
nologist, who  was  present,  was 
anxious  to  dissect  Chunee*s  brain, 
but  Sir.  Cross  objected,  as  the 
crown  of  the  head  must  thai  have 
been  sawn  off.  The  skin,  which 
weighed  17  cwt.,  was  sold  to  a 
tanner  for  50?. ;  the  bones  weighed 
876  lbs.;  and  the  entire  skeleton, 
sold  for  100?.,  is  now  in  tho  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  Chunee  had 
achieved  theatrical  distinction:  he 
had  performed  in  tho  spectacle  of 
'Blue  Beard,'  at  Covent  Garden; 
and  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
with  Edmund  Kean,  whom  ho 
would  fondle  with  his  trunk,  in 
return  for  a  few  loaves  of  bread. 
The  greatness  of  the  Exeter  Change 
menagerie  departed  with  Chunee; 
the  animals  were  removed,  in  1828, 
to  the  King's  Mews;  and  Exeter 
Change  was  entirely  taken  down 
in  1830.  The  accomjpanying  view 
is  from  George  Cooke's  admirable 
print  of  about  this  date. 

In  the  economy  of  sights  and 
shows  we  have  gained  considerably 
upon  our  predecessors.  To-day  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  fiving 
animals  in  Europe,  the  menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Be- 
gent's  Park,  may  be  seen  for  one 
shilling,  and  occasionally  sixpence, 
whereas  sixty  years  ago  the  sight 
cost  nearly  three  times  the  finit- 
named  sum.    An  advertisement  of 
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1800  mns  thus : — '  Since  the  arriyal 
of  the  two  noble  Male  Lions  at  Exeter 
Change,  in  the   Strand,  the   con- 
conrse  of  spectators  has  been  consi- 
derably more  than  at  any  former 
period  since  that  truly  grand  Mena- 
gerie was  first  opened.    These  are 
both  exhibited  in  the  Great  Room, 
with  near  two  hundred  other  ani- 
mals, amongst  which  are  four  of  the 
larg^  Bengal  Boyal  Tigers  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  Admittance  is.  each. 
In  a  separate  room  are  a  stupendous 
Elephant  and  six  Kangaroos  from 
Botany  Bay.    Admittance  is.  each. 
Also,  in  another  apartment  is  an  Op- 
tical Exhibition,  mr  exceeding  any- 
thing of  the  kind  hitherto  invented. 
Admittance  is,  each,  or  the  three  ex- 
hibitions for  25. 6d,    A  Skeleton  of  a 
Whale,  66  feet  long,  and  perfect  in 
every  respect,  to  be  sold  cheap. — 
N.B.    Foreign   Birds   and    Beasts 
bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  by  C. 
Pidcock,  as  above.* 

The  following  advertisement,  of 
the  same  date,  is  ingenious : — '  200 
Guineas. — Two   Hundred   Guineas 
were  offered   last  week  at  Exeter 
Change  for  one  of  the  Royal  Tygers, 
for  the  purpose  of  baiting  it  with 
bull-dogs ;  but  the  Proprietor,  well 
knowing  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  would  follow,  would  not  accept 
ten  times  the  sum  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  for  of  all  animals  the  Tyger  is 
the  most  terrible,  having  limbs  su- 
perior to  an  ox,  and  talons   that 
would  tear  a  horse  to  pieces  in  a 
few  moments.    There  are  no  less 
than  four  of  these  animals  at  the 
above  place,  together  with  a  beau- 
tiful Lion,  and  a  variety  of  Leopards, 
Panthers,  Hyenas,  near  two  hundred 
innumb^,  and  other  Foreign  Ani- 
jdbIs,  among  which  is  a  large  Male 
Elephant,  with  ivory  tusks  standing 
out  of  his  mouth  near  a  yard  long.' 
The    Change  extended  from  the 
house  No.  352  to  the  site  of  the 
present    Burleigh   Street:   it   pro- 
jected into  the  Strand,  where  was  a 
range  of  small   shops,  in  one  of 
which  the  'Literary  Gazette'  was 
long  published;  and  in  the  house. 
No.  355,  Strand,  John  Limbird  com- 
menced   the   publication   of  'The 
Mirror,'  in  1822,  for  which  work 
the  death  of  the  elephant  proved  a 
profitable |72'^ce  de  circonstance. 


The  northern  foot  thoroughfEure 
of  the  Strand  lay  through  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Change,  where,  in  the 
last  century,  cutiery  became  the 
chief  merchandise.  Here,  in  1765, 
one  Thomas  Clark  took  a  stall,  and 
stocked  it  with  loo^.,  lent  him  by 
a  stranger.  By  parsimony  and  per- 
severance, he  so  extended  his  busi- 
ness as  eventuaJly  to  occupy  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  floor  with  the 
sale  of  cutiery,  turnery,  &c.  He 
grew  rich,  once  returned  his  in- 
come at  6,000^.  a  year,  and  ob- 
tained the  titie  of  '  King  of  Exeter 
Change.'  He  was  x)enurious  in  his  * 
habits:  he  dined  on  his  stall,  with 
his  plate  on  the  bare  board;  and  his 
meal,  with  a  pint  of  porter,  never 
cost  him  a  shilling.  He  resided 
in  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico:  morn- 
ing and  evening  saw  him  on  his 
pony,  riding  into  town  and  home 
again— and  thus  he  figured  in  the 
print  shops.  He  died  in  18 17,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  left  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  Hamlet, 
the  celebrated  goldsmith  of  Coven- 
try Street,  against  whom  the  tide 
of  fortune  tmned  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  rise  of  '  The  iSng  of  Ex- 
eter Chauge.' 

Thus  disappeared,  one  by  one,  the 
glories  of  the  Change:  the  portiy 
beefeater,  flaunting  in  his  cast-off 
finery  of  scarlet  and  gold,  with  his 
handful  of  bills  of  the  menagerie; 
the  familiar  old  Corinthian  columns; 
Cross'  sign-boards;  and  tiie  httie 
shop,  loc&ing  eastward,  noted  for 
its  oyster-suppers  —  have  all  de- 
parted ;  the  bell  which  Chunee  rang 
every  night  at  feeding-time  is  no 
more  h^rd;  and  even  the  clock- 
&ce  on  the  house,  which  originally 
bore  the  words  Exeter  Change  in 
place  of  the  twelve  hour  numerals, 
no  longer  bears  that  distinction. 
Nevertheless,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Lord 
Burghley,  who  still  possesses  the 

Property  of  the  founder  of  his 
Luuly  in  the  Strand  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, attempted,  some  tweniy 
years  since,  to  resuscitate  the  olden 
fame  of  Exeter  Change — the  third 
of  the  Strand  Exchanges— by  the 
erection,  irnon  his  estate,  of  a  small 
Arcade,    leading     obliquely    from 
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Ontherine  Street  into  the  newlj- 
formed  'WcILinfrton  Street  Lord 
Eseter  intnistcd  the  design  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  the  well-known 
architect,  wbo  dosifoied  a  ]X)ly);oiiftl 
corapartraent  at  eacli  end  of  the 
Arcftde,  which  comprised  ten  neat 
shops,  witli  dweliings  over.  There 
were  '  poiycliromic  arabesfiiie  de- 
'  imitation   bronze  gates. 


and  other  ornamentations  ;  and  the 
strict  fronts,  of  lino  red  hrick,  with 
Btonu  drossinps,  were  in  Rood  Jseo- 
Ixam  atjle.  But  the  pnblio  pave 
the  new  Eschanpe  '  the  cold  shoul- 
der,' for  the  shops  were  mostly 
tenantless;  the  lih^'ht  of  failure,  as 
a  ploee  of  business  or  paeeage,  camu 
over  the  spot;  there  was  an  un- 
brokon  solitarinesB  in  its  existence 


viuch  became  ridiculoos.  The 
andienoe  of  '  (me  person  in  the  pit ' 
may  be  a  pleasant  joke  for  the 
humorist,  bat  not  bo  to  the  ma- 
nager; in  like  manner,  the  new 
Ajrcade  exhausted  the  patience  of 
its  proprietor.  The  sits  became 
desirable  for  part  of  the  design  of 
a  new  Moaic   Hall   fronting    the 


Straod;  and  within  the  year  jS6i 
the  Arcade  disappeared.      Its  hfe 

was  short,  but  not  men?:  stUl 
hereafter,  upon  this  spot,  some  fond 
listener  to  tno  sentiment  of  '  marble 
halls '  may  aesociale,  with  that  maa- 
tenjiece  of  Diiiry  Lane  lyrics,  the 
fallen  fbrtuues  of  New  Exetei 
Change. 
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THE  BROTHEES  DIDDLEPORT. 

A.N  AOOOUNT  OF  A  Sl^ANCE  LATELY  HELD  AT  THE  CUAMBEBS  OP 

JACK  EASEL,   ESQ. 


To  the  Editor  of  *  London  Society.^ 


SIR, — I  beg  to  ofiferfor  publication 
in  your  Magazine  the  following 
account  of  a  seance  lately  held  at  my 
chambers  by  the  Brothers  Diddle- 
port  and  Mr.  Fobsby^in  presence  of 
myself  and   seyenJ   omer  distin- 
guished  i)erBons,  among  whom  I  am 
permitted  to  mention  Lord  Downy, 
Sir  James  Greenhome,  Sir  Edward 
Addlepaite,  Dr.  Gulloway,  Oaptain 
Pry,  Mr.  John  Gaper,  Mr.  Y.  de 
Wake,  Miss  Fmmpleigh,  the  Rev. 
B.  Bellman,  M.  Chose  (author  of  that 
celebrated  romance  'The  Ch&teau 
d'Espagne'),  and  Mrs.  Muffington. 
The  details  of  the  phenomena  which 
I  am  about  to  describe  are  of  such 
an   extraordinary   and   exceptional 
nature,  that  I  ^ould  myself  have 
been  strongly  inclined  to  disbelieve 
them  on  any  otiier  eyidence  than 
my  own  senses.    I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, exact  implicit  credulity  from 
those  of  your  readers  to  whom  I  am 
not  personally  known.    As  for  my 
friends,  they  are  of  course  free  to 
think  as  th^y  pleasa    In  the  follow- 
ing narrative  it  is  my  desire  to  con- 
fine myself  as  much  as  possible  to 
fads,    I  shall  not  attempt  to  theorise 
on  what  I  saw.     Ind^  the  Bro- 
thers Diddleport  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  do  not 
attribute  their  mysterious  power  to 
spiritual    or    any    other    agency. 
They  simply  possess  a  faculiy  which 
they  can  exercise  under  certain  con- 
ditions; but  of  its  origin  and  nar 
ture  they  declare  themselves  com- 
pletely ignorant 

We  were,  altogether,  about  twen- 
ty spectators :  of  this  number  about 
half  arrived  before  the  rest,  and 
spent  the  time  before  the  perform- 
ance (which  was  to  begin  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  P.M.)  in  examining 
the  room  in  which  it  was  to  take 
place.  This,  I  admit,  gave  me 
some  uneasiness,  as  several  people, 
the  ladies  especially,  began  prymg 
into  comers  and  opening  cupboards, 
VOL-  VL— NO.  zzxvn. 


where  I  had  for  convenience'  sake 
stowed  away  sundry  pipes,  tobacco 
jars,  and  a  bottle  of  scheidam,  with 
which  I  happened  to  have  regaled  a 
friend  on  the  previous  evening. 

Miss  Frumpleigh,  in  her  zeal  that 
nothing  should  be  passed  over,  put 
me  to  some  inconvenience,  and  herself 
to  some  confusion,  by  opening  a 
portfolio  containing  some  of  my 
studies  from  the  Life,  which  were 
not  intended  for  pubhc  inspection. 
After  a  close  scrutiny,  however, 
nothing  was  discovered  of  any  im- 
portance except  a  huge  cobweb 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling.  It 
will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  this  was  quite  accidental. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  been  expressly 
placed  there  for  the  occasion  it 
would  hardly  have  availed  the 
Messrs.  Diddleport  Mrs.  Muffing- 
ton, however,  who  is  near-sighted, 
insisted  on  its  removal,  whidb  my 
laundress  soon  effected  with  a  long 
broom.  This  reheved  my  guests' 
doubts  on  the  poini,  although  it 
certainly  may  have  thrown  a  litUe 
dust  in  their  eyes. 

We  then  carefrdly  inspected  the 
wardrobe  which  was  to  form  the 
N  scene  of  one  of  the  x)erformanceB, 
and  which  had  been  sent  to  my 
chambers  onthe  previous  night.  It 
was  a  gentiemanlike  article  of  fur- 
niture, somewhat  above  ^e  middle 
height,  and  of  a  dark  complexion — 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  mahogany  tint 
I  mention  this  particularly,  as  some 
ill-natured  detractors  from  the  good 
faith  of  Messrs.  Diddleport  have 
stated  that  it  was  grained  oak,  and 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  stained  birds- 
eye  maple.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  either  of  these  assertiona  The 
cabinet  is  supported  below  the  plinth 
by  four  short,  turned  legs.  To 
preclude  the  possibility  of  collusion, 
it  was  moved  across  the  room  at 
the  request   of  some  gentiemen, 
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when  one  of  the  lops  came  off;  and  it 
was  imivcrsally  noticed  that  the 
cabinet  became  very  iin steady  until 
this  portion  was  replaced,  after 
which,  Ktranpfc  to  say,  it  at  once  re- 
sumed its  former  stability. 

There  is  a  small  lozenpe-shapiMl 
hole,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
orifice,  in  the  centre  of  each  door. 
This  oritice  is  from  three  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  rather  less  acr(»ss, 
except  in  the  part  where  it  is  wider. 
It  will  bo  as  well  to  remeuiber 
these  dimensions,  as  tliey  materially 
affect  a  question  which  my  later 
remarks  may  raise  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  While  adjusting  the 
cabinet  in  its  new  site,  a  portion  of 
the  cornice  became  detached,  and 
WG  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining that  it  owed  its  original 
adhesion  in  some  measure  to  the 
agency  of  glue.  The  doors  moved 
with  some  difhculty  on  their  hinges, 
and  one  of  the  company  suggested 
that  this  was  probably  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  not 
been  oiled  recently.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  position  to  corroborate 
this  opinion.  In  the  interior  we 
found  a  small  piece  of  whitish- 
brown  paper,  which  seemed  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  envelope,  or  bag. 
On  further  examination  we  dis- 
covered that  the  following  words 
were  printed  on  its  surface : — 

'GEORGE  BBOWN,  FANCY    BREAD    AND 
BISCUIT  BAKER.* 

I  made  a  note  at  once  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  cannot  say  that  I 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  paper  had 
once  contained  some  substaiice  ana- 
logous to  the  nature  of  a  currant 
buiL 

At  a  quarter  past  two  p.m.  the 
Messrs.  Diddleport  arrived.  They 
are  both  young  men  of  slender 
build,  and  a  remarkably  benign  and 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance. 
They  were  attired  in  an  ordinary 
morning  costume,  and  beyond  the  feu^t 
that  the  taller  one  wore  a  stripe  on 
the  outer  side  of  his  trousers,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  pecu- 
liarity in  their  dress  worthy  of  es- 
pecial comment  The  younger  one 
of  the  two  had  an  outside  pocket  to 
his  coat,  which  excited  some  atten- 


tion ;  but  having  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  Ki  seurclied,  nothing  was 
fouiul  in  it  but  a  yellow  silk  pockot- 
liaudkerchicf,  which,  in  considera- 
tiifu  of  II  h-evero  cold  from  which  he 
linj^])ered  to  be  suffering,  was  im- 
ni(  .liately  rt'tuniul  to  him. 

On  recti ving  an  intimation  from 
i\I«  ssi-s.  Diddleport  that  they  were 
rciuly  to  Ingiu  their  performance,  I 
ti(  nt  round  to  a  marine  storekeeper  s 
in  tlie  adjoining  t^treet,  and  pro- 
cured a  dozen  yards  of  strong  rope, 
such  as  is  used  by  sailors  in  the 
nmin-top-gallant-mizen-royal  yards 
for  reeling  binnacles,  and  excellently 
adapted  for  our  purpose.  I  directed 
the  messenger  to  stop  at  a  music- 
shop  on  his  way  back  and  bring 
with  him  a  jews-harp,  an  Erard's 
grand  pianoforte  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  two  banjos,  and  a 
penny  trumpet.  These  preliminaries 
concluded,  the  Brothers  Diddleport 
stepped  inside  the  cabinet  and  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  be 
bound  by  any  of  the  company  pre- 
sent. Sir  James  Greenhorne  and 
Captain  Pry  at  once  volunteered  for 
that  office ;  and  in  a  short  time  both 
the  performers  were  securely  tied 
hand  and  foot,  and  placed  in  the 
outer  compartments  of  the  ward- 
robe. In  the  centre  compartment 
were  deposited  all  the  musical  in- 
struments which  I  have  named,  ex- 
cept the  pianoforte,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, was  rather  too  largo  to  be 
introduced  without  dismemberment. 
The  Messrs.  Diddleport,  however, 
assured  us  that,  so  far  as  the  success 
of  the  experiment  was  concerned,  the 
legs  of  the  piano  would  suffice. 
They  were,  therefore,  at  once  un- 
screwed and  placed  along  with  the 
rest,  having  been  previously  scored 
with  private  marks  by  Mr.  Y.  de 
Wake,  to  preclude  the  chance  of 
any  deception. 

The  doors  were  then  closed  and 
&fitened  on  the  inside.  I  shall 
omit  any  detailed  account  of  the 
curious  and  unearthly  sounds  which 
proceeded  from  the  cabinet  It 
suffices  to  say  that  the  jews-harp 
began  to  burr,  the  buijos  to  thrum, 
and  the  penny  trumpet  to  squeak 
with  extraordmary  energy,  and  in 
the  most  horrible  discord.  Stran- 
ger than  all,  the  £aw  fiist  bars  of  a 
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popular  melody,  apparently  execnied 
on  a  pianoforte,  issued  from  the  ward- 
robe, although  the  keys  of  that  in^ 
strumctit  were  pttfectly  motionless,  as 
it  lay  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
We  also  distinctly  heard  the  jing- 
ling accompaniment  of  some  brazen 
instnmient.  This  was  afterwards 
explained  to  be  caused  by  an 
electro-biological  current  passing 
through  the  castors,  which  were 
then  immediately  called  into  sym- 
pathetic activity  with  the  notes  out- 
side. 

In  addition  to  these  phenomena, 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
the  doors  of  the  cabinet,  although 
lolled  from  within,  repeatedly  flew 
open,  and  the  le^  of  tiie  pianoforte 
were  ejected  with  great  violence. 
This  I  can  the  more  conscientiously 
aver,  because  the  owner  of  the  in- 
strument    afterwards    complained 
that  it  had  been  very  badly  used, 
and  sent  in  a  long  bill  for  damages, 
which  I  had  to  pay.*    The  legs,  on 
being  examined,  were  found  identical 
with  those  which  had  been  placed 
in  the    cabinet     The  doors  were 
now  once  more  closed,  and  to  pre- 
vent   the    slightest    suspicion    of 
trickery,  the  lights,  at  the  request 
of  the  performers,  were  nearly  ex- 
tinguished.    One  candle,  however 
(a  Child's  night-light),  was  allowed 
to  bum,  and  by  its  rays,  after  a 
short  interval,  we  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish a  phantom  hand  which  ap- 
pecured  at  the  orifice  above  men- 
tioned.    When  the  latter  first  came 
into  view,  it  was  presented  with  the 
palm  towards  the  audience,  and  was 
waved  gently  to  and  fro.    But  at 
length  it  slowly  turned  round  edge- 
wise, if  I  may  so  describe  it;  tiie 
fingers   gradually   separated   from 
each  other,  and  became  violently 
agitated,   tiie    little   finger    being 
stretched  out  nearest  the  audience 
and  the  thumb  remaining  just  in- 
side the  plane  of  the  door-panel. 
Mr.  Gaper  subsequently  told   me 
that  on  this  occasion  the  thumb  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  semblance  of  a  human 

*  The  acooant  made  out  id  the  owner's 
name,  and  settled  with  the  usual  stamped 
receipt,  may  be  seen  on  application  at  my 
chambers  between  10  and  4. 


nose,  and  that  he  particularly  no- 
ticed the  fact,  because  it  called  to 
mind  a  ilBuniUar  gesture  used  by 
street-boys  to  each  other.  If  this 
were  really  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
to  exhibit  quite  a  new  feature  in 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

On  the  room  being  reillumined, 
we  opened  the  doors  of  tiie  cabinet, 
and  discovered  the  Messrs.  Diddle- 
port  tightly  bound  as  before,  with 
every  appearance  of  not  hAving 
moved  from  the  spot  Lideed  the 
younger  brother  had  experienced 
some  inconvenience  from  being  un- 
able in  this  position  to  reach  his 
pocket-handkerchiet  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  while  the  cabinet  doors 
were  closed  we  heard  some  one  sneeze 
twice  distinctly.  This  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  &ct  of  the  catarrh 
above  mentioned,  excited  no  sur- 
prise at  the  moment;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that,  when  the  younger 
brother  (with  the  cold)  was  found  to 
be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ward- 
robe, several  people  in  the  room  re- 
membered that  the  sound  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  left.  Dr.  GuUoway 
and  some  other  scientific  gentlemen 
present  professed  themselves  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon. 

After  the  elder  brother  had  been 
untied,  and  while  he  still  remained 
inside  the  cabinet,  the  door  being 
partially  opened,  Lord  Downy,  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  it  and  with 
his  fiu»  to  the  audience,  felt  himself 
hit  pretty  smartly  in  the  region  of 
the  dorsal  vertebraa,  and  at  once 
turned  round,  declaring  that  some 
one  had  struck  him.  The  first  im- 
pression was  that  it  had  been  by  the 
elder  Diddleport,  but  that  gentle- 
man, on  being  interrogated,  declared 
that  he  was  as  much  surprised  at 
the  circumstance  as  his  lordship 
himself,  and  could  only  conclude  it 
had  been  done  by  a  spirit  hand.  In 
this  supposition  all  the  party  at 
once  concurred.  Mr.  Y.  ae  W^ke 
now  entered  the  cabinet,  and  sat 
between  the  two  young  men,  his 
hands  being  right  and  left  on  each, 
and  (to  preclude  any  doubt  of  his 
good  faith)  tightly  secured  to  their 
persons.  The  doors  were  then 
closed,  and  the  Babel  of  sounds 
recommenced.    Several  hands  ap- 
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pcarud  at  tho  oritico,  among  them 
the  hand  of  an  old  soldier.  After  a 
space  of  from  three  to  thirty  mi- 
nutes, iilr.  Y.  do  Wake  returned  to 
tho  company,  and  affirmed  that  ho 
was  very  glad  to  do  so.  It  appears 
that,  although  his  own  hands  wero 
tightly  bound,  ho  distinctly  felt 
other  hands  pawing  his  face,  tweak- 
ing his  nose,  and  pulling  his  liJiir. 
lie  assured  us  that  it  would  have 
l)oen  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
have  done  any  of  these  things  him- 
self without  knowing  it.  Tho  in- 
struments at  his  feet  rose  up ;  tho 
piano  legs  danced  round  him,  occa- 
sionally coming  in  violent  contact 
with  the  tibia  or  shin-bone  of  hitj 
leg.  This  struck  him  all  the  more 
forcibly,  because  the  tibia  of  ancient 
days  was  itself  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;*  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  may  have  caused  some  sym- 
pathy between  the  mahogany  and 
the  human  leg.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  banjo  also  floated  upwards,  play- 
ing a  wild  and  plaintive  air,  and 
marking  tho  time  with  emphatic 
blows  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Tho 
penny  trumi)et  uttered  several  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  as  if  in  earnest  suppUca- 
tion,  while  the  jews-harp,  after 
burring  about  his  ears  for  some 
time,  and  making  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  get  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  finally  ahghted  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  with  a  short  cry 
of  triumph.  While  these  pheno- 
mena were  going  on,  Mr.  Y.  de 
Wake  assured  us  that  he  distinctly 
heard  sounds  which  resembled  sti- 
fled laughter  at  opposite  comers  of 
the  cabinet,  inside. 

I  omit  mentioning  other  pheno- 
mena; an  account  of  which,  in- 
cluding some  curious  speculations 
thereon,  has  appeared  elsewhere. 

The  next  part  of  the  seiince  was 
performed  completely  in  the  dark. 
One  of  the  Messrs.  Diddleport  and 
Mr.  Fobsby  seated  themselves 
amongst  us.  Two  ropes  were 
thrown  at  their  feet,  and  in  less 
than  2  min.  35.093  sec.,  as  near  as  I 
could  calculate,  they  were  found 
tied  hand  and  foot,  their  hands  be- 

♦  •  Qiiem  viriim  aut  heroa  lyra,  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumes  celebrai-e,  (Mio  ?' 

Hyu.  Od,  lii. 


hind  their  backs  bound  tightly  to 
their  chairs,  tlieir  chairs  boim<l  to 
an  adjacent  table,  the  table  tied  to 
an  ottoman,  the  ottoman  firmly  m.- 
curod  to  a  sideboard,  and  the  side- 
board nailed  to  a  wall  agaiast  which 
it  stood.  While  this  process  was 
going  on,  the  logs  of  tho  piano  ran 
swiftly  out  of  tho  cabinet  and  at- 
tached themselves  firmly  to  the  body 
of  that  instrument  as  it  lay  on  tho 
floor ;  the  banjo  rose  from  the  table 
where  it  had  been  placed,  and 
swung  or  floated  round  the  room 
and  over  the  heads  of  the  company, 
several  of  which  it  briskly  tapped  in 
its  transit  through  the  air.  A  phos- 
phoric light,  accompanied  by  an 
awful  smell  of  sulphur,  gleamed  out 
at  intervals  from  different  comers  of 
the  room,  but,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  illumine  any  of  the  Tisitors,  who 
remained  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  The  jews-harp  and  the  penny 
trumpet  were  distinctly  heard  per- 
forming the  air  of  'Home,  Sweet 
Home.'  This  was  considered  to  bo 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  eminent 
spiritualist  of  that  name,  and  ex- 
cited much  sensation.  The  bells 
throughout  the  house  rang  vio- 
lently, and  several  double  knocks 
were  heard  at  the  front  door.  One 
of  the  ottoman  cushions  was  thrown 
with  great  violence  at  the  head  of 
Sir  Edward  Addlepaite,  causing  that 
gentleman  to  utter  a  sudden  and 
cursory  ejaculation.  Mr.  John 
Gaper,  holding  a  banjo  with  both 
hands,  requested  that  it  might  be 
plucked  from  his  grasp,  and  it  was 
almost  inmiediately  taken  from  him. 
Mr.  Y.  de  Wake  miEtde  a  similar  re* 
quest  with  regard  to  his  watch  and 
chain,  and  shortly  afterwards  felt  & 
hand  tugging  at  those  articles,  but 
he  stoutly,  and  I  think  very  pro- 
perly, resisted  the  attempt 

Mr.  Fobsby  then  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  coat  might  be  removed  fiK)m 
his  back.  The  words  had  no  sooner 
passed  his  lips  than  the  sound  of  a 
yiolent  disrobmg  ensued ;  and  here 
occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary incidents  in  the  seance,  A 
light  was  struck  before  the  gamxent 
(a  most  elegant  article,  by-th&-way) 
had  quite  left  Mr.  Fobsby's  shoal- 
ders,  and  it  was  seen  quitting  him 
like  a  spread  eagle,  the  sleeves  and 
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sMris  being  stretched  out  diagonally 
in  opposite  directions.  This  elicited 
a  general  exclamation  of  surprise. 
It  flew  np  towaids  the  chandelier, 
where  it  hung  for  some  seconds, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 
a  la  Leotard,  after  which  it  dropped 
to  the  ground,  apparently  exhausted 
by  the  effort ;  but  on  the  lights 
being  completely  extinguished  again, 
it  rushed,  or,  to  BpeSk  more  cor- 
rectly, was  rushed*  back  to  its  place 
on  Mr.  Fobsby's  shoulders.  Indeed, 
that  gentleman  was  disooyered, 
shortly  afterwards,  wearing  it  in 
the  usual  manner,  except  that  the 
sleeves  were  turned  completely  in- 
side outt  It  must  be  remembered 
^t  all  this  time  the  cords,  which 
were  boimd  tightly  round  Mr. 
Fobsby's  chest  and  arms,  outside  his 
coat,  had  not  slackened  in  the  least 
from  their  original  position.  Mr. 
Fobsby  subsequently  expressed  his 
willingness  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance with  his  waistcoat,  or  any  other 
portion  of  his  dress.  After  some 
consultation,  however,  this  offer  was 
declined. 

During  the  above  performance 
the  boot-soles  of  Mr.  Fobsby  and 
young  Diddleport,  to  obviate  the 
vaguest  breath  of  suspicion,  had 
been  carefully  numbered  by  C5ap- 
tain  Pry,  who  wrote  down  the  cor- 
respondiug  figures  in  his  pocket- 
book,  without  showing  them  to  an- 
other soul  in  the  room  until  after 
the  performance,  when  they  were 
founa  to  correspond  exactly  with 
those  which  had  been  marked  on 
the  leather.  As  some  curiosity  has 
been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  know  the  conditions  ob- 
served by  spectators  during  this 
portion  of  the  seance,  I  may  men- 
tion that  we  were  all  required  to  sit 
round  in  a  circle  holding  each  other's 
hands ;  and  it  was  given  out  by  Mr. 
Fobsby,  that  though  this  position 
was  by  no  means  compulsory,  nor 

*  There  is,  of  course,  a  diflereDce  between 
the  two  expressions;  but  I  prefer  to  use 
that  which  was  latelf  employed  in  the  de- 
scription of  (if  possible)  a  still  more  won- 
derful stance, 

f  The  reader  may  not  quite  see  how  a 
coat  nnder  these  circumstances  could  have 
been  worn  m  the  usual  manner;  but  of 
course  this  formed  part  of  the  phenomenon. 


even  essential  to  the  success  of  these 
experiments,  any  one  who  let  go  his 
neighbour's  hand,  or  budged  from 
the  chair  even  for  an  instant,  was 
liable  to  have  his  head  broken  by 
the  banjo ;  and  he  added  that,  as  in 
the  course  of  his  experience  he  had 
known  some  severe  accidents  occur 
in  this  manner,  he  earnestly  con- 
jured us  all  to  keep  our  seats.  I 
obeyed  the  injunction  implicitly  my- 
self; indeed,  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise  had  I  been  so  inclined, 
for  I  chanced  to  sit  between  Miss 
Frumpleigh  and  Mrs.  Muffington, 
who  either  through  fright,  or  from 
some  other  reason  which  I  cannot 
divine,  seized  hold  of  my  fingers 
with  a  grip  of  fervour  which  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  performers  sat,  not  within, 
but  outside  the  circle  of  spectators, 
which  included  everybody  else  in 
the  room  except  the  elder  Diddle- 
port, who  would  have  joined  us 
nimself  had  he  not  expresised  a  fear 
that  in  doing  so  he  might  have  en- 
dangered the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. He  explained  this  afterwards 
by  stating,  that  though  he  possessed 
the  mysterious  power  of  engender- 
ing the  electro-biological  current, 
he  was  not  himself  a  good  conductor 
of  it,  and  that,  as  his  presence  in 
the  ring  frequently  arrested  its  pro- 
gress, he  had  found  that  the  pheno- 
mena could  only  be  insured  by  his 
remaining  outside.  Dr.  Gulloway 
said  that  he  fully  comprehended  the 
force  of  this  argument,  which  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  illustrate  by  ana- 
logy. Sealing-wax  and  glass,  he 
remarked,  were  both  active  agents 
of  electricity  under  certain  condi- 
tions, but  each  was  found  to  be  what, 
in  the  scientific  world,  is  called  a 
non-conductor  This  interpretation, 
coming  from  such  an  enunent  au- 
thority as  the  doctor,  satisfied  every 
one  present  Indeed,  it  is  only 
justice,  both  to  the  Brothers  Diddle- 
port and  Mr.  Fobsby,  to  add  that 
they  offered  to  submit  to  any  rea- 
sonable test  of  their  good  faith 
which  might  be  imposed.  No  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  made,  except 
by  Sir  Edward  Addlepaite,  who 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  drop 
sealing-wax  on  the  closed  fists  of 
the  performers,  and  affix  his  signet 
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thereto.  It  would  then  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  use  their  hands 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 
dience. The  Brothers  Diddleport 
said  they  could  raise  no  objection  to 
this  scheme,  provided  tlie  worthy 
baronet  would  first  trv  the  effect  on 
his  own  fingers.  This,  however, 
after  some  hesitation,  he  declined  to 
do,  and  the  matter  tlien  dro})ped. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  performance,  and 
while  the  Brothers  Diddleport  were 
incarcerated  in  the  wardrol)e,  a  long 
and  delicate  female  foot,  enclosed  in 
an  elegant  Balmoral  boot  with  a 
military  heel  and  remarkably  high 
instep,  quivered  for  some  seconds 
in  the  air.  The  ankle  was  well- 
turned,  and  drew  an  almost  invo- 
luntary shout  of  admiration  from 
all  the  gentlemen  present ;  while  the 
ladies  indicated  their  surprise  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  sense  of  pro- 

?riety  in  a  sort  of  subdued  shriek, 
may  also  observe  that,  during  the 
above  manifestations,  several  of  the 
spirit  hands  were  touched  and 
grasped  by  Mise  Frumpleigh,  who 
stated  that,  to  the  best  of  her  belief, 
they  were  all  gloved,  but  that  the 
kid,  as  far  as  she  could  judge,  was 
not  of  a  first-rate  quality.  In  her 
opinion  the  gloves  belonged  to  the 
class  of  goods  known  as  'Alpine,* 
which  averaged  one  and  ninej^ence 
the  pair.  The  size  varied  from  '  long 
sixes '  to  seven  and  a  half.  One  bore 
unmistakable  evidence  of  having 
been  cleaned  with  benzine  collas. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fieanci\  a 
general  conversation  ensued  on  the 
subject  of  the  marvels  which  we 
had  heard  and  witnessed.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
we  were  in  duty  bound  to  assure 
the  Brothers  Diddleport  and  Itfr. 


Fobsby  that,  after  a  very  impartial 
trial  and  the  closest  scrutiny  of  their 
proceedings,  the  only  conclusion  we 
could  arrive  at  was,  that  none  of  us 
could  offer  any  explanation  on  tl^e 
matter,  except  that,  if  there  hail 
been  trickery  in  any  fonn,  confe- 
derates, or  macliinery,  we  hail  Ren 
utterly  unable  to  detect  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  This  was  unani- 
mously agree<l  upon,  and  the  Messrs. 
Diddleport — who,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  suffered  imder  the  most  un- 
founded imputations  —  felt  much 
gratified  at  this  announcement 

Lord  Downy  was  then  asked  to 
sign  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
the  wardrol)e  manifestation  seriously 
alarmed  him.  His  answer  was, 
'  Xot  if  I  know  it'  I  regret  that 
the  ambiguous  nature  of  this  reply 
has  since  caused  some  errors  to  arise 
in  the  pubhc  press.  The  natural 
inference  in  our  mind  was,  of  course, 
that  his  lordship  meant  that  his 
fright  would  cease  if  he  could  dis- 
cover any  adequate  cause  for  the 
phenomena.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Instead 
of  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
his  lordship,  there  was  only  a  little 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  We  all,  however,  8^:peed 
to  state  freely  in  tiie  elevated  society 
in  which  we  respectively  moved 
that,  so  far  as  our  limited  capabih- 
ties  permitted  us  to  judge,  we  were 
quite  incompetent  to  form  any  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  at  all,  except 
that  we  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  To  this  resolution  all  the 
party  promptly  and  cheerfully  ac- 
ceded. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Bervant, 

Jack  Easeu 
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JOHN  LEECHi  Obut  Octobeb  xnx.  m.i)ooc.lxiv.— JEtat  46. 

I. 

CALLED  in  a  moment  suddenly  away, 
He  passed  from  life,  while  ringing  in  his  eAtB 
Had  been  no  sound  of  sob  or  falling  tears 
But  laugh  of  happy  children  at  their  play. 

n. 

Not  old,  but  in  the  staid  and  ripened  prime 
Of  a  man's  life  he  fell ;  and  in  an  hour 
When  least  of  all  was  pictured  sorrow's  power 

To  yeil  in  gloom  that  stretch  of  merry  time. 

in. 

Yet  the  cord  snapped  beneath  the  hidden  strain 
Of  o'er-wrought  brain  and  tortured  nerves,  whose  strength, 
Taxed  to  the  uttermost,  gaye  way  at  length. 

When  ended  swiftly  all  the  spirit's  pain. 

IV. 

So  died  he.    From  the  ranks  of  living  men 
Whose  thought  and  fancy  are  their  nation's  prize — 
Work  light,  perchance,  but  tending  to  make  wise — 

MJE^dans  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen — 

v. 

He  who  is  dead  stood  foremost.    Though  each  scene 
He  drew  was  taken  from  our  life  of  prose, 
Tet  in  each  one  he  dealt  his  trenchant  blow 

Against  all  things  and  teachings  false  or  mean 

VI. 

On  this  our  social  stage.    And  if  the  chief 
'MBxk  stamped  upon  his  labours  was  the  play 
Of  humour  and  of  fancy,  yet  the  day 

Which  took  him— to  a  nation's  honest  grief— 

vn. 

Took  the  best  limner  of  each  lovely  face 
Of  English  pure  girl-beauty.    None  have  yet 
Equalled  him  thus^none  seeing  can  forget 

His  cabinet  of  loveliness.    His  place 

vni. 

Is  all  unfilled  in  English  art    His  name 
Is  and  will  still  be  loved  by  thousands — those 
Who  have  hung  o'er  the  pictures  whence  arose 

Slowly  but  sure  the  structure  of  his  fiune. 

iz. 

Kindl  gentle!  true  I    His  life  of  modest  worth 
Is  known  to  those  who  prize  it.    Now  he  sleeps: 
And  many  a  one  who  knew  it  sadly  weeps 

That  kindly  heart  laid  in  its  mother  eurUi. 

W.R. 
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VrO  one,  no,  not  my  bitterest 
i.1  enemy,  can  accuse  me  of  plea- 
sure-seeking ;  I  defy  them.  The 
five-and-twenty  years  I  have  lived 
a  dutiful  wife  and  thrifty  mistress 
at  Slowmansleigh,  like  any  snail  in 
its  shell — five-and-twenty  years 
come  blackberrying — I  have  never 
had  a  day  out  with  my  husband  but 
once  a  year  or  so,  at  most ;  and  then 
never  till  the  lambing  is  over,  and 
the  hay  saved,  and  the  shearing 
done,  and  the  com  carried,  and  one 
is  worn  out  with  work,  and  all  the 
fine  weather  gone  by.  So  that  when 
we  make  up  our  minds  for  a  day's 
enjoyment,  I  think  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  respect  it  as  if  I  had 
bought  and  paid  for  it  in  lawful 
money  down ;  and  I  ask  any  sensi- 
ble human  being  whether  I  am  not 
right? 

Now  to  reflect  upon  all  I  went 
through  last  Thursday,  the  very 
recollection  makes  my  blood  boil ; 
as  well  it  may  when  I  think  of  the 
infamous —  But  I  will  proceed  as 
calmly  as  my  stinging  nerves  will 
let  me,  and  will  show  some  people 
that  '  mother's  temper,  when  she  is 
up,'  is  no  worse  than  the  lion's 
roaring  in  the  play  we  went  to  see 
last  winter  at  Arrowbridge  theatre, 
when  the  actor  declared  he  would 
'  aggravate  his  voice  to  roar  as  sweet 
as  any  sucking  pig.'  My  goodness ! 
Didn't  we  laugh!  I  never  shall 
forget  in  all  my  bom  days  when  the 
man  came  in  again  with  a  real 
donkey's  head  on  his  shoulders — 
(what  was  his  name  ?  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it) — and  that  bold 
young  woman  with  nothing  but  a 
frill  of  gauze  round  her  waist! 
Oh,  it  was  shameful!  I  wonder 
the  police  don't  put  down  those 
Shakspeare's  plays ;  but  they  never 
do  what  they  ought  When  there 
is  a  row  they  merely  rap  the  heads 
of  the  little  boys  outside  the  crowd, 
and  encourage  the  fighting. 

Well,  I  and  my  husband,  Anthony 
Slowman,  (a  better  fellow  never 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven  before 
marriage  and  |the  Oddfellows,)  with 
our  daughter  Eeziah,  fixed  on  going 


to  the  grand  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Show  which  took  place, 
as  everybody  knows,  at  Xeter,  on 
Thursday  last  Not  that  I  cared  a  bit 
about  it ;  I  never  did.  '  What's  the 
use,'  as  I  remarked  to  Squire  Jilly, 
of  Brimblel)og,  but  the  other  day— 
*  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  iatten- 
ing  a  pig  till  it  cannot  see  out  of 
the  eyes  which  were  given  it  by  a 
good  Providence  to  see  with  ?'  No, 
mark  my  words,  there  is  sin  and 
wickedness  enough  in  the  world 
without  that  Give  me  one  of  your 
home-bred  porkers  with  legs  that  it 
can  stand  upon,  and  streaks  of  lean 
in  the  fat,  and  not  go  flying  in  the 
face  of  Nature  with  Thor ley's  food 
to  produce  an  animal  as  full  of  oil 
as  an  olive. 

They  told  ns  the  train  would  leave 
Arrowbridge  station  at  eight  o'clock; 
and  as  those  impudent  young  rail- 
way clerks  always  try  to  annoy 
people  by  putting  their  clocks  ever 
so  much  before  the  proper  time,  I 
insisted  on  breakfast  at  ^ve,  and  the 
trap  ready  to  drive  in  at  six  to  the 
minute;  though  we  need  not  have 
done  so  as  it  happened,  for  Keziah 
and  myself  had  to  sit  like  monu- 
ments in  a  cathedral  for  tliree 
quarters  of  an  hour  outside  the 
station,  before  they  came  to  open  the 
doors,  while  Slowman  kept  lucking 
his  heels  and  whistling,  till  he 
worked  me  into  a  feyer  with  his 
fidgets.  Some  folks  are  always  so 
ready  with  their  '  Didn't  I  say  so  ?' 
and  '  I  knew  how  it  would  be,'  as 
though  they  were  wiser  than  King 
Solomon.  But  men  are  so  pro- 
voking ! 

At  length  there  was  qtdte  a  crowd 
assembled,  and  others  coming  in 
parties  every  minute,  so  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  it  was  time  for 
the  play  to  begin,  for  they  rung 
the  telegraph  bell,  and  up  went  the 
little  door  where  they  give  out  the 
tickets. 

*  Now  then,  Mrs.  S.,'  says  Slow- 
man,  '  which  class  shall  it  be,  bare 
boards  or  cushions,  or  shall  we  ran 
behind?' 

'  Mr.  Slowman,  I  am  ashamed  of 
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you/ 1  replied ;  '  you  will  bo  joking 
in  chnrch  next.' 

So  I  walked  stnught  np  to  the 
connter,  and  spoke  as  loud  as  I 
could,  for  there  were  plenty  to  hear 
me — ^'.Three  first-class  carriage  tickets 
and  no  bad  half-crowns  in  the 
change,  please/  and  then  went  on  and 
leftSlowman  to  pay  the  damage.  As 
if  we  were  going  in  common  second 
class  with  all  the  tradespeople  and 
scruff  of  the  town!  Eeziah  and 
myself  were  not  dressed  for  nothing, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Out  upon  the  platform  it  was 
worse  than  May  fiur.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  I  should  say;  I 
thought  we  should  never  get  to  the 
waitmg-room.  French  pianos  going, 
and  men  selling  ginger-beer  and 
cherries,  which  reminded  me  of  my 
little  basket  and  shawl  that  I  had 
put  down  by  the  door  outside,  and 
which,  I  need  not  add,  I  have  never 
set  eyes  upon  since. 

For  more  than  two  hours  I  re- 
mained £aiming  myself  with  my 
handkerchief.  I  was  ready  to  funt 
with  heat  and  vexation,  for  my  best 
gloves  were  lost  in  the  basket,  and 
81owman  had  left  me,  as  he  said,  to 
see  about  when  the  trains  returned 
in  the  evening  (such  a  mockery, 
when  there  was  not  even  a  sign  of 
one  starting!),  and  Eeziah  kept 
whi8x)ering  with  some  one  at  the 
half-opened  door ;  till,  at  last,  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  burst  wildly  out  on 
the  platform,  resolved  to  find  what 
Slowman  was  up  to,  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt.  'Keziah/  I  cried 
hysterically,  as  I  passed  the  bold 
girl,  who  pretended  afterwards  that 
she  had  not  been  talking  to  young 
Bullock  who  farms  the  next  estate 
to  ours,  as  if  I  had  no  eyes,  and  did 
not  see  him  turning  away  from  the 
door  as  I  came  out.  'Keziah!'  I 
said,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm  I 
dragged  her  forward  like  a  Samson 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  when, 
whirr !  went  by  a  st^m-engine  with 
carriage  after  carriage.  I  screamed 
out  with  all  my  might,  for  it  was  a 
mercy  and  miracle  we  escaped 
destruction ;  and  as  it  was,  a  rough 
fellow,  seizing  me  by  the  gown,  tore 
my  flounce  to  a  rag  in  his  endea- 
vours to  save  tis. 

Whilst  I   was    putting    myself 


straight,  and  scolding  Eeziah  right 
and  left  for  what  had  happened,  up 
came  Slowman  with  his  mouth  so 
full  he  could  scarcely  speak,  though 
he  was  trying  to  hide  it  by  wiping 
the  froth  of  Guinnes8*s  porter  from 
his  lips  with  a  new  silk  handker- 
chief, cost  seven  shillings  last  Whit- 
suntide. 

'Here's  a  pretty  go!'  he  said; 
'  do  you  know,  my  dear  (the  hypo- 
crite! merely  to  cover  the  refresh- 
ments !),  we  shall  have  to  wait  here 
another  hour  at  least,  as  this  train 
will  not  stop?' 

I  could  have  slapped  any  one  in 
the  face. 

•  Not  stop !'  said  I— 

But  at  that  moment  some  one 
close  by  affirmed  that  the  train  was 
returning  to  take  up  a  few;  and 
sure  enough  it  came  backwards  into 
the  station  some  minutes  afterwards, 
with  the  passengers  glaring  out  of 
the  carriage  windows  at  us  like  red- 
hot  wild  beasts. 

The  holloaing  and  shouting  that 
ensued  was  fearful.  Talk  of  elec- 
tioneering, it  is  nothing  to  an  excur- 
sion train !  You  only  wanted  the  can- 
didate to  fling  dead  rate  and  garbage 
at,  and  you  would  have  believed  your- 
self back,  at  the  time  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  when  Uncle  Trueblue's  win- 
dows were  broken,  and  poor  Aunt 
Plumper  miscarried  with  twins. 

'  I  will  never  go  by  this ;  horrid 
train/  I  cried,  as  Slowman,  all  ex- 
citement, was  tugging  like  a  mad- 
man at  the  handle  of  a  third-class 
door.  'You  may  kill  me  on  the 
spot  if  you  like,  Mr.  Slowman,  but 
nothing  upon  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  go  by  it — there !' 

I  turned  upon  my  heel  and  shut 
my  eyes,  and  pushed  straight  before 
me  till  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
waiting-room,  where  through  the 
window  I  could  see  Slowman  run- 
ning from  carriage  to  carriage,  as 
though  the  last  day  were  come,  and 
this  was  the  only  train  to  heaven. 
How  he  could  so  demean  himself!  I 
blushed  for  him.  Though  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  the  people  were  all  the 
same,  just  as  if  they  had  whitings 
tied  to  their  tails.  I  couldn't  keep 
from  talking  to  myself,  as  I  stood 
there,  to  see  them;  and  I  fairly 
stamped  when  I  caught  sight  of 
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OTir  Keziah,a8  wild  as  any,  htirrying 
off  with  that  young  Bidlock,  with 
the  fellow's  arm  round  her  waist. 
The  girl  is  mad,  I  thought,  for  I 
was  beyond  speech.  Presently  the 
door  was  dashed  open,  and  in 
bounced  young  Bullock,  out  of 
breath. 

'  Make  haste,  ma'am,  make  haste ! 
We  have  kept  a  capital  corner  for 
you,  though  it  is  only  in  a  cattle 
truck  they  have  put  on  behind.' 

'Away,  serpent!'  I  cried;  and 
sinking  upon  a  chair,  my  feelings 
overcame  me,  and  I  dissolved  in 
tears. 

A  piercing  steam  whistle,  whoso 
excruciating  shrillness  turned  my 
skin  into  gooseflesh,  roused  me  from 
my  misery.  With  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  I  rushed  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  see  Slowman  dragged  from 
an  open  carriage  window  which  he 
had  attempted  to  enter  while  the 
train  was  moving  from  the  platform, 
when  the  porters  had  secured  him 
by  the  heels,  and  pulled  him  igno- 
miniously  forth  like  a  thief.  I 
laughed  scornfully,  for  I  was  half 
glad  to  behold  him  punished  for 
his  desertion  and  neglect  of  the 
wife  of  his  bosom. 

'If  ever  there  was  a  finger  of 
Providence,'  I  said  as  he  came  up 
to  where  I  stood,  looking  sheepish 
enough  as  you  may  suppose — 'if 
ever  there  was  a  finger  of  Provi- 
dence, Slowman,  that  was  one!' 

I  am  good-tempered  enough  if 
everything  goes  smooth,  nobody  can 
deny  that ;  or  if  they  do,  I  will  go 
further  and  show  them  that  folks 
are  never  so  put  out  as  when  they 
are  contradicted  flat.  No  lamb  but 
would  feel  mortified  at  being  left 
behind  by  an  excursion  train;  no 
lamb  but  would  be  in  tantrums  at 
it  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  you  are 
not  good  enough  for  our  company. 
Now  I  have  my  own  opinion  on 
that  matter,  and  I  will  never  sit 
under  anybody's  footstool,  that  I  am 
determined.  Consequently  I  do  not 
mind  admitting,  that  for  the  next 
two  hours  Slowman  led  a  pretty  life 
of  it  with  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  quite  sincere  in  wishing  him- 
self at  home  and  me  at  Jericho, 
though  he  need  not  have  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  repeating  that  wish 


so  of  ton  as  he  did.  If  it  had  not 
been  tliat  Keziah  was  actually  gone 
on  with  that  young  Bnllock,  *  who,' 
said  I, '  if  he  does  not  take  care  may 
find  himself  figuring  at  the  Xeter 
assize  court  some  fine  day  for 
abduction  or  arson,  or  something 
worse,'  If  it  had  not  been  for  that, 
and  that  they  kept  on  deceiving  us 
with  the  promise  of  another  special 
train  coming  every  instant,  I  should 
have  turned  round  and  walked  my- 
self back  every  step  of  the  way  to 
Slowmansleigh,  and  have  entered  an 
action  against  the  railway  company 
the  very  next  day  for  'breach  of 
promise/  and  would  have  had  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  lay  the  da- 
mages. 

I  may  be  deceived,  for  I  am  not 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  I  believe  it 
was  half-past  ten  or  a  quarter  to 
eleven — I  won't  be  particular  to  a 
minute — I  only  know  the  telegraph 
wires  were  buzzing  so,  that  I  ex- 
pected each  moment  they  would  go 
off  like  a  gun — when  we  saw  the 
up  signal  turn  slowly  round,  by 
which  we  knew  our  train  was  coming 
in  at  last.  People  had  begtm  to 
look  blank  and  hmp  with  waiting, 
but  now  they  bustled  about  as 
lively  as  crickets,  and  swarmed  like 
ants  in  and  out  of  the  offices. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how 
Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dunblane,  sang 
'  The  Campbells  are  coming,'  at  the 
relief  of  Lucknow;  but  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  enter  into  her 
feelings,  poor  thing,  till  I  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  engine  and  saw  that 
train  come  sailing  alongside  the 
platform.  I  could  have  kissed  the 
stoker  for  joy,  tliongh  ho  was  as 
sooty  as  a  sweep.  There  was  no 
room  to  spare,  so  people  tumbled  in 
just  wherever  they  could.  Luckily, 
Slowman  and  I  found  a  beautiful 
carriage  with  a  lamp  burning  on  the 
top  to  prevent  taking  liberties  in 
the  tunnels,  and  a  wool  footing  up 
to  one's  ankles,  and  cloth  linings 
that  would  have  been  comfortable 
enough  had  it  been  winter,  instead 
of  a  broiling  sun,  and  the  x)erapira- 
tion  running  in  peejs  down  one's 
face.  It  smelt  rather  fusty  too, 
thaf  8  a  fiEU)t,  and  I  was  scandalized 
to  see  the  moths  walking  in  and  out 
of  holes  just  as  they  do  o'  Sandays 
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in  the  faded  green  baize  of  Sqtiire 
Jilly*8  pew  in  Ghnrch  .directly  the 
organ  beginiS. 

A  polite  gentleman  with  large 
whiskers  and  a  gold  chain,  worth  a 
mint  of  money,  sat  opposite  to  me, 
and  a  more  genteel  Bomeo-and- 
Juliet  looking  fellow  I  never  saw. 
The  curl  of  his  moostachios  spoke 
Tolumes  of  military  romance.  It 
seemed  to  me  he  most  have  been 
bred  up  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  that  he  held  the  Horse  Guards 
in  his  pocket  There  were  three 
others  in  the  carriage  whose  ap- 
pearance I  did  not  much  regard, 
but  he  was  as  polite  as  could  be, 
offering  to  let  up  and  down  the 
windows,  and  helping  me  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  quite  a  pattern  to 
Slowman.  Besides  tiiese  there  was 
a  countryman  with  a  large  bundle 
which  he  pushed  in  under  my  seat, 
and  a  young  lady,  dressed  to  death, 
as  they  say,  with  a  hat  that  would 
have  turned  Eeziah's  brain  could 
she  have  seen  it. 

What  with  the  heat  and  standing 
about,  I  could  scarcely  keep  my 
eyes  open;  and  I  had  not  been 
seated  a  minute  before  I  forgot  all 
about  the  roses  at  the  back  of  my 
bonnet,  and  resting  my  head  so  that 
they  must  have  been  squeezed  into 
a  pancake,  I  dropped  asleep  as  sound 
as  a  roach,  and  woke  up  three 
minutes  afterwards  under  the  im- 
pression we  were  arrived  at  Xeter. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  a 
porter  at  the  window  a^dng  to  see 
our  tickets,  and  Slowman  was  slap- 
ping one  pocket  and  then  another 
as  if  that  would  create  them,  and 
then  at  last  had  to  confess  that  he 
had  handed  them  over  to  Eeziah  to 
take  care  ot  Of  course  tiie  money 
had  to  be  paid  again,  and  the 
gentleman  opposite  with  the  large 
whiskers  and  watch-chain  I  fancied 
eyed  Slowman's  purse  quite  rudely 
when  he  took  it  out.  For  though 
it  was  but  a  common  leather  bag, 
there  was  plenty  of  lining  to  it  that 
is  certain.  Then,  as  they  make  a 
point  of  doing,  the  porter  must 
needs  open  the  door  and  slam  it 
again  with  all  his  might,  bawling 
out  '  All  right,'  as  if  he  would  insult 
us  to  the  last;  whereby  my  dress 
got  janmied,  and  the  next  time  I 


moved  it  tore  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
three-cornered  rent  With  a  screech 
like  my  godmother  used  to  give 
when  she  sang,  '  There  was  an  old 
woman  all  skin  and  bone '  (which  is 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with 
the  smell  of  hot  punch  and  the 
wind  rumbling  in  the  chimney), 
the  engine  dragged  us  sulkily  out 
of  the  station,  and  of  course  you 
may  suppose  we  were  off  at  last 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  bless  your 
heart !  They  simply  shunted  us  on 
to  the  middle  line,  no  better  than 
80  many  luggage  vans;  and  there 
we  stuck  simmering  and  spitting 
(that  is,  the  engine,  you  understand) 
till  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
the  express  train  passing  malig- 
nantly up  before  us !  *  I  should  have 
burst  with  spite  had  not  some  one 
sensibly  proposed  a  game  of  cards. 
Croquet  would  have  been  more  gen- 
teel, but  Eeziah  was  not  with  us, 
and  there  would  scarcely  have  been 
room,  I  expect,  even  if  we  had  had 
the  balls.  The  polite  gentleman 
with  the  large  whiskers  and  watch- 
chain  took  a  deal  of  persuasion, 
unless,  as  he  said,  the  ladies  would 
play.  I  was  ready  at  once;  but 
after  the  first  game,  which  I  lost,  I 
felt  so  sleepy  I  could  not  go  on,  so 
he  made  up  a  rubber  of  whist  with 
Slowman  and  two  of  the  others. 

I  never  woke  until  after  three 
o'clock,  just  as  the  train  reached 
Xeter.  Everybody  was  complain- 
ing of  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
we  had  been  detained  on  the  road, 
and  Slowman  was  cursing  and  bit- 
ing his  nails  worse  than  any. 

The  countryman,  who,  I  told  him, 
had  no  right  in  our  carriage  with  a 
third-class  ticket,  wanted  to  get  at 
his  bundle,  but  I  would  not  budge 
an  inch,  till  he  let  out  that  it  was  a 
butt  of  bees,  and  that  he  merely 
wished  to  see  if  they  were  safe. 
Good  gracious  I  I  wonder  I  did  not 
go  straight  out  of  the  window,  like 
a  Jack-in-the-box.  '  Lor,  missus, 
you  needn't  squall  so,'  said  the  man 
(I  give  it  in  the  low  creature's  own 
wonls ;  and  upon  my  honour  I  only 
exclaimed,  'Gemini!  Slowman!' 
and  leapt  up,  creeping  all  over,  as 
well  I  might).  The  poHte  gentle- 
man with  the  large  whiskers  and 
watch-chain  caught  hold  of   my 
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dress ;  for  I  dare  say  he  expected  to 
Fvo  me  every  instant  through  the 
window,  and  a  coroner's  inrinest 
sitting  on  me ;  and  one  of  the  others 
made  mo  change  places  with  him, 
though  it  was  l)ut  a  moment  l)cf()re 
we  all  got  out  at  Xeter  station, 
where  the  crowd  was  so  great  I 
lost  sight  of  thera  instantaneously, 
though  I  looked  everywhere  to 
thank  them  for  their  politeness: 
for  I  was  determined  to  shame 
Slowman,  who  I  verily  believe  would 
have  seen  me  stung  to  a  straw- 
berry without  lifting  a  finger,  he 
looked  so  glum. 

Will  you  believe  it?  The  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  was  closed ;  and 
just  as  we  reached  the  cattle-yard  a 
violent  tempest  came  on,  and  we 
were  drenched  to  the  sidn,  while  the 
lightning  was  awful. 

'  My  dear  Slowman,*  I  said  (I  am 
always  aflfectionate  in  a  thunder- 
storm)— 'my  dearest  husband,  let 
lis  go  back.' 

And  back  we  went,  as  fast  as  our 
legs  could  carry  ns,  to  a  pastry- 
cook's in  the  High  Street,  where  we 
found  our  Keziah  and  youni^  Bullock 
in  the  long  room  behind  the  shop, 
with  a  lot  of  others  as  merry  as 
grigs  around  a  table  covered  with 
chops  and  steaks  and  sausage  rolls, 
drinking  Allsopp's  pale  ale  in  long 
glasses  and  talking  sixteen  to  the 
dozen.  It  was  still  thundering,  and 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  scold  the 
girl,  who  indeed  did  seem  overjoyed 
to  see  us,  and  kissed  me  again  and 
again,  and  whispered  she  had  a 
secret  to  tell  me.  Now,  if  I  have 
a  weak  point  it  is  to  hear  a  secret. 
I  believe  if  I  were  fighting  a  deadly 
duel  with  broadswords,  and  my  ad- 
versary whispered  she  had  a  secret 
to  tell  me,  I  should  throw  down 
my  arms  at  once.  So  I  smiled  at 
Keziah,'and  said  there  would  be  time 
enough  for  that  by-and-by.  For 
one  should  never  listen  to  a  secret 
directly.  Waiting  makes  one's 
mouth  water  whether  it  is  for  cur- 
rants or  kisses.  And  I  can  tell  you 
it  is  much  nicer  ta  put  a  secret 
off  for  a  while,  like  a  letter,  which  I 
always  carry  in  my  apron  pocket  for 
an  hour  before  opening. 

Down  I  sat  and  began  to  eat, 
for  I  had  tasted  nothing  all  day. 


and  the  lieefsteaks  were  done  to  a 
turn,  and  such  baked  potatocjs,  for 
all  the  world  like  snowballs  in  curl- 
papers I  tSIowman  had  l)een  out  of 
the  room  with  that  yoimg  Bullock, 
and  now  came  Imck  looking  more 
cheerful  than  when  he  had  a  legacy 
left  him.  I  own  it  exasperated  me 
to  see  him  so  hand  and  glove  with 
that  young  fellow ;  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  say  something  very  biting 
to  the  young  scamp,  who  looked  as 
if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his 
mouth,  when  we  all  know  Arrow- 
more  cheese  would  not  choke  him, 
when  all  at  once  our  Keziah  ex- 
claimed— 

'  Why,  father,  do  you  know  you 
have  Mr.. Bullock's  purse  stuck  in 
your  waistcoat  pocket?' 

Slowman  went  immediately  as  red 
as  a  lobster. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  he  said,  hesitating, 
and  looking  at  me.  '  The  fact  is,  I 
may  as  well  out  with  it;  I  lost 
every  penny  I  had,  playing  at  cards 
in  the  train  with  a  lot  of  blessed 
sharpers' — not  that  Slowman  em- 
ployed the  term  '  blessed,'  but  if 
you  understand  irony  you  may 
guess  what  he  used — '  and  Bullock 
here  has  been  kind  enough  to  offer 
to  lend — ' 

'  No,  Mr.  Slowman,'  I  interrupted, 
cutting  him  short,  as  I  laid  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  and  rose  with 
dignity.  '  Never  shall  it  be  said 
that  you  were  beholden  to  that — * 
I  paused  to  give  it  emphasis—*  to 
that— gentleman.  Since,  Mr.  Slow- 
man,  you  cultivate  a  taste  for  gam- 
blu3g,  and  are  become  so  childish 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  taking  caro 
of  your  money,  it  is  well  for  you 
that  you  have  a  wife  whose  purse  is 
at  your  disposal.  Take  it,'  I  said, 
imitating,  as  near  as  I  could.  Lady 
Macduff's  tone,  in  the  play,  when 
she  murders  sleep,  ana  plunging 
my  hand  in  my  pocket— 

My  conscience!  I  thought  I 
should  have  dropt  There  was  no- 
thing in  it 

Upon  examination,  we  found  that 
my  dress  had  been  cut  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  and  I  a4  innocent  as  an 
unborn  babe  of  it,  and  my  purse 
stolen.  Up  went  my  bands  and 
eyes.  '  Well,'  I  cried,  '  this  beats 
Banagher,  as  the   Irishman  said,' 
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and,  ttuning  about,  who  should  I  see 
at  a  comer  table  but  the  polite  gen- 
tleman with  the  large  wh^ers  and 
watch-chain,  whom  I  knew  directly, 
although  he  was  holding  up  a 
newspaper  before  him.  The  minute 
he  saw  me  he  laid  down  the  paper 
and  stretched  his  legs,  and  took  up 
his  hat,  and  moved  to  the  chimney- 
glass  in  a  leisurely  sort  of  way,  and 
then  was  about  to  pass  by  us  out 
of  the  room.  What  possessed  me 
I  cannot  think,  but  I  touched  him 
on  the  arm,  and  asked  if  he  might 
have  seen  my  purse  which  I  had 
lost  in  the  railway  carriage. 

'  My  good  woman,'  he  answered, 
as  grand  as  Doomsday,  staring  like 
a  stone  above  my  head,  '  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  Is  the  creature 
insane  ?'  he  added,  waving  his  hand 
to  Keziah  to  let  him  go  by. 

You  may  imagine  how  I  felt. 

'Do  you  mean  to  say,'  I  de- 
manded, all  aghast  at  his  impudence, 
'  that  we  did  not  travel  together 
in  the  same  carriage  this  morning?* 

He  tapped  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly, looking  round  on  the  others 
and  ^king  his  head  (the  scoun- 
drel!). 

'Poor  thing!  she  ought  to  be 
confined  in  an  asylum.  Never  saw 
her  in  all  my  life  before,  'f>on  my 
honour.' 

A  suspicion  instantly  darted  into 
my  mind. 

'  It  is  my  belief,  you  villain,  you 
took  the  purse  yourself/  I  called 
out. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  tried  to 
push  by  Eeziah.  I  was  determined 
he  should  not  escape,  if  he  had  been 
a  Hercules  and  I  a  midge:  so  I 
caught  hold  of  his  shoulder,  held 
my  breath,  and  clung  like  a  leech. 
When  he  found  he  could  not  shake 
me  off,  he  called  for  the  mistress  of 
the  shop,  and  asked  in  a  lordly 
manner  whether  she  did  not  know 
the  name  of  Captain  Blackball,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  down  a 
card  as  if  he  were  the  Champion  at 
the  Queen's  coronation.  He  wanted 
to  know  whether  she  called  her  re- 
freshment-rooms respectable.  He 
asked  what  she  meant  by  it;  and 
declared  he  had  been  grossly  in- 
sulted, and  that  he  would  prosecute 
'  that  female '  (meaning  myself),  and 


all  who  aided  and  abetted  her,  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
shopwoman  curtsied,  and  said  she 
was  sure  she  did  not  know  any  of 
us,  but  that  she  was  perfectly  as- 
tounded at  any  female  accusing  a 
captain  in  the  army.  At  the  same 
moment  a  gentleman  and  lady  came 
on  out  of  the  back  room,  the  gen- 
tleman calhng  out  in  a  light,  airy 
tone  as  he  passed,  '  Good-bye,  cap- 
tain ;  we  shall  see  you  to-night  at 
the  Park!'  and  then  stopping,  ap- 
parently surprised  at  the  scene. 

'  Oh,  ma'am,'  I  cried  to  the  lady, 
whom  I  recognized  at  once  by  her 
hat,  '  did  we  not  travel  together 
to-day,  ma'am,  in  the  same  carriage 
with  this  gentleman  with  the  large 
whiskers  and  the  watch-chain  ?' 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  minute, 
and  then  smiling  languidly  to  the 
shopwoman,  said,  *  There  is  evi- 
dently some  mistake.  The  woman 
is  crazed.  Come,  captain,  you  will 
go  with  us.' 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses. 
You  might  have  tripped  mo  up  with 
a  gossamer.  I  turned  to  Slowman 
to  support  my  evidence ;  but  neither 
he  nor  young  Bullock  were  visible, 
and  Eeziah  was  crying  like  the 
rain. 

I  let  go  my  hold  on  the  captain's 
coat,  and  they  had  reached  the  door, 
when  it  was  blocked  up  by  young 
Bullock  'and  a  policeman,  and  the 
nert  instant  brought  Slowman  and 
two  or  three  more  of  the  police, 
who  made  no  ado  but  slipped  hand- 
cuff {&t  once  upon  the  captain  and 
his  fine  friends,  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  part  of  a  gang  of  swindlers 
that  had  been  pocket-picking  in 
every  direction  through  the  town. 
My  purse  was  discovered  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  captain's  pocket ; 
so  I  got  it  again  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  pennypiece ;  for  which  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  thankful  enough 
to  remember  in  my  prayers;  not 
that  I  cared  so  much  for  the  money 
as  for  the  little  gilt  thimble  which 
had  belonged  to  my  godmother's 
aunt,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
her  nurse's  cousin,  when  she  was  a 
child  in  the  mumps ;  and  has  been 
an  heirloom  in  the  fiunily  ever 
since. 

Of  course  there  was  congiatula- 
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tion  between  us  all.  Yon  would 
have  takt;n  that  pastry  cook's  shop 
for  the  ITouscs  of  Parliain(»nt  in 
debate,  tliero  was  such  a  jahbcr; 
and  I  caught  myself  .gossiping  with 
at  least  six  people  at  once,  without 
knowing  one  of  tlicin,  and  sliaking 
hands  with  young  Bullock  for  his 
good  service,  be^'oro  1  was  aware 
of  what  I  was  doing.  I  could  not 
but  be  grateful  to  him,  you  know. 
He  and  Slowman  then  left  us  to  go 
before  the  magistrate's  or  something, 
and  they  tell  me  1  shall  myself  have 
to  appear  as  a  witness  when  those 
light-tingere<l  gentry  are  brought 
to  trial.  I  have,  however,  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  in  bed  that  day  with 
a  sick  hemiacho  or  something  in- 
fectious, even  if  I  have  to  drink 
mustard  and  water  to  produce  it. 
The  barristers  shall  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  playing  off  their 
tricks  on  me,  with  their — '  Now, 
]Mrs.  Slowman,  speak  up  that  the 
jury  may  hear  you,'  or  '  Remember 
you  are  upon  your  oath,  ma'am.' 
Oh,  I  have  heanl  and  seen  poor  wit- 
nesses worried  into  swearing  black 
is   white,  and  badgered   to   tears 


many  a  time  in  the  course  of  jils- 
tice ! 

That  was  the  tea  we  mnAe  when 
Slowman  and  young  Bullock  re- 
turned, and  we  all  sat  down  in  the 
pastrycook's  back  room,  with  kid- 
neys and  broiled  ham  that  would 
have  ma<le  a  Jewish  cardinal  break 
his  fast  of  a  Friday !  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  and  you  would  never 
turn  me  from  it  were  you  to  talk 
within  an  inch  of  your  life,  that 
we  should  not  have  moved  to  this 
day  had  not  the  omnibus  called  to 
take  us  back  to  the  railway  station. 
For  Keziah  had  wlaispered  her 
secret ;  namely,  that  old  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, who  I  wuil  say  is  a  most  re- 
spectable man,  and  owns  mora 
property  than  half  the  gentry 
round — that  old  Mr.  Bullock  had 
taken  a  nice  estate  for  his  son,  about 
four  miles  from  Slowmansleigh,  and 
that  young  Bullock  had 

There  now  I  am  beginning  to 
cry  again.  It  is  very  foolish,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  suppose  they 
will  be  married  in  the  spring,  and 
that  will  he  the  result  of  our  going 
to  the  Cattle  Show. 
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How  quick  we  credit  every  oath. 
And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  I 
Fon«lly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye, 
Wiieii  lo  !  she  changes  in  a  day. 
This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 
*  Woman,  thy  vows  ai-e  traced  in  sand.' 

Loan  Bybox. 

FAIK  with  the  &imess  of  Dead  Sea  fruit; 
True  with  the  truth  of  a  siren's  smile ; 
Instinct  with  soul  as  an  unplayed  luto ; 
Expert  of  fraud  as  a  serpent's  wile — 

If  she  to-morrow  will  wed  for  gold. 
Flouting  the  rite  with  a  perjured  vow, 

Shall  not  the  new  take  the  place  of  the  old ; 
The  sun  of  the  then  quit  the  ice  of  the  now  f 

Ah !  did  he  love  her  ?    Ho  said  so,  in  sooth ; 

And  she  made  him  say  it  in  mazed  surprise: 
He  swore  to  his  honour  to  make  it  truth ; 

And  his  true  heart  clave  to  her  heart  of  lies. 

Was  there  no  churl  of  her  own  degree, 
No  upstart  churl  with  new  acres  broad. 

To  come  at  her  call  and  her  slave  to  be, 
Till  land  married  land  in  the  fane  of  God  ? 
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Such  were  in  plenty,  for  she  had  gold — 

Such  is  the  man  she  will  wed  to-morrow ; 
Bnt  she  had  a  fancy  Ihat  wealth  nntold, 

That  fathomless  mine,  a  heart,  to  borrow. 

To  borrow,  to  borrow,  but  not  to  keep — 

That  were  to  hold  it  all  too  dear ; 
For  practice,  her  hands  its  strings  should  sweep. 

Her  ears  the  full  tones  of  its  music  hear. 

Besolved,  for  a  season  she  turned  away 
From  senseless  clowns  with  new  acres  broad ; 

Giving  the  poor  and  the  proud  his  day. 
Whose  wealth  was  his  brain  and  trust  in  God. 

She  made  up  her  eyes  to  the  depth  of  pools 
Of  love  in  the  midst  of  her  b^uty*s  glare : — 

Fledged  with  new  honours,  flushed  from  the  schools. 
How  should  a  young  man  know  to  beware? 

Ah !  did  he  love  her  ?    He  said  so,  in  sooth ; 

And  she  trapped  him  to  say  it  in  msaed  surprise : 
He  said  it,  and  sworo  to  make  it  truth ; 

And  his  true  heart  clave  to  her  heart  of  lies. 

Will  she  break  it  now — the  heart  she  trepanned  ? 

May  Heaven  forefend!  though  a  spell  she  throw 
Bound  it  of  ice,  pray  a  magic  hand 

May  touch  it  and  bid  its  streams  reflow  I 

If  she  to-morrow  will  wed  for  gold. 

Flouting  the  rite  with  a  perjured  tow. 
Should  not  the  new  take  the  place  of  the  old  ? 

Where  are  her  thoughts  and  her  fancies  now? 

Thrice  hath  the  letter  she  holds  been  read — 

Hath  she  been  snared  in  her  own  device? 
Why  linger  now  o'er  the  hopes  that  are  dead? 

Let  them  be  tombed  with  her  artifice. 

Ah  I  Memory  whispers  her  hopes  and  fears. 
Her  anguish  of  doubt,  till  that  letter  came ; 

How  the  writer  professed  to  her  bliss  and  tears 
She  had  lit  once,  for  ever,  a  vestal  flame. 

The  spectacled  Prudence,  ner  mother,  is  kind ; 

Patent  and  kind  to  the  griefe  of  youth ; 
She  will  wink  at  a  heart-throb  or  pang  till  she's  blind. 

So  her  child  be  but  true  to  her  untruth  I 

Culled  from  the  rubbish  doomed  to  be  burned. 

Of  scandal,  of  fashion,  of  f(§te  and  fiair ; 
Alas  I  is  his  love,  with  his  letters,  returned, 

Coiled  round  a  lock  of  her  worthless  hair  ? 

He  recks  not    Why  should  he  ?    Both  to  the  fire  I 
Of  her  futuro  this  prayer  the  grace  shall  be: 

'  God  send  my  sons^be  not  like  their  sire ! 
God  send  my  daughters  be  not  like  me  1' 

A.  H.  G. 
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rpiIERE  is  no  quality  of  mind 
X  more  disputed  }il>uut  than  re- 
serve. Some  praise  it;  and  others 
condemn  it.  But  that  is  mainly 
because  the  disputants  do  not  start 
from  the  j-anie  point.  They  have 
not  first  agreed  upon  its  detiui- 
tion. 

In  its  primary  sense  it  is  some- 
tliing  which  is  kept  back  for  a  time 
of  need,  like  a  part  of  an  army  for 
some  special  emergency.  \Vhen 
used  to  denote  a  mental  quality  it 
indicates  something  concealed  in 
the  mind,  and  hence  modesty  or 
caution  in  personal  behaviour. 

When  used  disparagingly  it  ex- 
presses closeness,  the  direct  opposite 
of  frankness  and  openness,  which 
have  an  especial  charm,  and  win 
favour  easily. 

It  has  its  counterfeits,  like  all 
other  good  qualities ;  and  where  it 
is  excessive  it  provokes  dislike. 

In  its  good  sense  it  is  an  element 
of  great  strength  of  character ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  it  leads  a  man 
to  pause  before  he  acts,  and  to  re- 
flect before  he  speaks;  that  it  se- 
cures to  him  the  opportunity  for 
self-defence,  as  well  as  leisure  for 
employing  his  own  resources. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rule  well  who  has  not  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve.  A  king,  a 
statesman,  and  a  general  must  know 
how  to  keep  their  own  coimsel,  else 
the  one  will  lose  his  influence,  and, 
perhaps,  risk  his  crown ;  the  other 
be  outwitted ;  and  the  third  lose  the 
victory.  None  of  them  can  afford 
to  admit  the  many  within  the  circle 
of  their  own  secret  thoughts  and 
purposes.  The  ultimate  end  of 
each  must  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
There  is  a  security  in  that  atmo- 
sphere of  mystery  which  more  or 
less  surrounds  every  reserved 
man. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  The 
meanuQg  of  this  is,  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  closer  we  come  to 
people  the  less  we  admire  them; 
that  we  lose  prestige  in  the  same 
proportion  th&i  the  wall  of  reserve 
is  broken  down  which  should  exist 


Iwtween  man  and  man ;  for  it  is  the 
tuniiency  of  intimacy  to  dispel  what- 
ever illusions  we  may  have  indulged 
respecting  any  individual,  partly 
bec^iuse  our  ideal  is  too  high,  and 
jiartly  because  nothing  human  is 
perfect  The  old  proverb  that  '  fa- 
mi  Uarity  breeds  contempt*  i)oints 
in  the  same  direction. 

If  we  seek  for  an  instance  of  re- 
serve, we  need  only  cast  our  eycsi 
across  the  Channel,  where  we  shall 
lind  one  as  remarkable  for  its  in- 
tensity as  for  its  success.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the 
power  of  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  ruler  of  a  warlike  and  ca- 
pricious people.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  in  that  cha- 
racter, and  it  renders  him  peculiarly 
fit  to  rule  over  that  gay,  light- 
hearted,  impulsive,  and  uncertain 
race.  The  public  knows  nothing  of 
his  plans  till  the  word  of  command 
is  given,  and  the  sword  is  drawn 
from  the  scabbard.  And  hence  a 
kind  of  awe  surrounds  his  presence. 
Men  scarcely  know  what  to  think  or 
do.  They  may  be  on  the  very 
verge  of  events  which  his  will  is 
bringing  about,  and  his  eye  only 
foresees.  They  may  be  on  a  mine 
to  which  his  hand  alone  conveys 
the  torch,  and  an  instinct  is  abroad 
that  all  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
purpose  of  that  man  of  reserve  who 
holds  in  his  hands,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  this,  whether  we 
recall  the  few  words  spoken  to  an 
Austrian  ambassador,  which  were 
the  prelude  to  a  fatal  war,  for  which 
every  preparation  was  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  secretly  made ; 
or  whether  we  call  to  mind  the  me- 
morable coup  d'etat  by  which  he 
secured  the  throne ;  or  consider  the 
life-long  habit  of  reserve  which  this 
remarkable  man  acquired  in  adver- 
sity, when  he,  in  very  deed  and 
truth,  laid  by  knowledge,  experience, 
and  judgment  against  the  day  of 
need,  storing  up  the  lessons  he  had 
so  painfully  learned,  and  keeping 
secret  within  himself  the  oondusions 
to  which  he  had  been  led.  Divest 
him  of  his  reserve,  and  he  will  be- 
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oome  comparatiyely  veak  and  pow- 
erlees. 

But— descending  to  a  lower  level 
— ^if  we  go  into  any  of  our  public 
schools,  we  shall  see  how  some  boys 
are  protected  by  their  very  reserve 
firom  dangers  into  which  their  more 
frank  and  open  companions  too 
easily  fall.  Ton  cannot  tell  why, 
but  they  seem  to  live  and  move 
within  a  charmed  circle.  ^  Bespect 
is  naid  them  almost  involuntarily, 
ana  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
liberties  are  taken  with  them.  Their 
reserve  is  a  shield  and  defence  to 
them.  Pass  over  a  few  years,  and 
see  the  same  boys  at  the  universities. 
Again  it  is  the  same  story.  Older 
in  years,  their  character  has  acquired 
strength,  and  the  secret  of  that 
strength  was  reserve ;  and,  as  years 
pass  on,  and  these  youths,  having 
ripened  into  manhood,  are  found  in 
"^e  councils  of  the  nation,  the  tes- 
timony of  other  men  bears  witness 
that  they  are  to  be  relied  on,  and 
may  not  be  trifled  with ;  that  there 
is  a  depth  and  an  earnestness  about 
them,  a  dependableness  which,  if 
combined  with  great  intellectual 
gifts,  insures  success,  and  which, 
even  if  unsupported  by  any  extra- 
ordinary talent,  yet  always  realizes 
its  value  where  caution  and  pru- 
dence are  in  demand,  and  but  rarely 
found. 

The  reserved  man  is  hardly  ever 
off  his  guard.  He  is  never  the 
sport  of  those  who  play  upon  the 
frank  and  open-hearted.  He  can 
keep  his  own  counsel,  and  bide  his 
time,  and  set  a  watch  upon  his  lips, 
and  master  his  countenance. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
question.  The  medal  has  its  reverse. 
When  we  speak  of  reserve  as  being 
a  tower  of  strength,  we  refer  more  to 
the  life  of  public  men — to  the  part 
which  each  man  has  to  play  in  the 
world.  If  a  man  would  shine  as  a 
statesman  or  a  diplomatist,  as  a  bar- 
rister or  a  military  man,  he  must 
practise  reserve  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  public.  This  is  essential 
to  his  success.  He  will  never  be 
great  without  it.  But  there  is 
something  more  valuable  than  even 
a  great  name.  The  friendship  of  a 
true  friend  is  worth  it  all,  and  this 
is  seldom  gained  by  reserve. 

VOL.  VI.— NO.  ravii. 


It  is  necessary  to  friendship  that 
men  should  be,  mutually,  well  dis- 
posed to  give  and  take. 

If  the  giving  is  all  on  one  side, 
and  the  taking  on  the  other,  the 
growth  of  friendship  will  be  stunted ; 
it  will  dwindle  away.  We  are  not 
by  any  means  saying  that  it  is  ne- 
oessaiy  that  friends  should  resemblo 
each  other  in  character.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  it  to  be  better, 
and  more  conducive  to  lasting  friend- 
ship that  there  should  be  some  dissi- 
milarity—sufficient to  give  it  radness 
and  to  prevent  insipidity.  But  we 
maintain  it  to  be  necessaiy  to  its 
existence  that  a  man  should  feel 
that  while  he  gives  confidence  he 
also  receives  it 

Beserve  interferes  with  this  ex- 
change ;  and  hence  we  see  men  who 
succeed  wonderfully  well  in  the 
line  of  thoir  ambition,  but  who  live 
and  die  without  friends.  While 
reserve  is  of  inestimable  service  to  a 
man  in  his  public  life,  it  is  in- 
jurious to  him  socially.  It  keeps 
men  at  a  distance  from  him ;  often- 
times repelling  even  those  who 
have  a  legitimate  right  of  access  to 
him;  and  the  very  point  which  is 
its  recommendation  in  one  case 
becomes  a  hindrance  in  the  other. 

Again  and  again  have  we  seen  it 
happen  that  the  most  careful  en- 
deavours to  make  and  cement  a 
friendship  have  come  to  nothing 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Per- 
haps some  X)eculiari1y  of  manner, 
something  in  the  circumstances  of 
meeting,  some  intonation  of  voice, 
or  wish  expressed  by  some  mutual 
friend  whose  opinion  we  value,  has 
led  us  to  desire  that  an  acquaint- 
ance wliich  we  have  formed  should 
ripen  into  friendship.  We  adopt 
every  means  to  bring  this  about, 
and  believing  it  worth  an  effort,  we 
do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  re- 
pelled by  any  apparent  coldness 
which  may  be,  after  all,  only  an  at- 
titude of  manner,  or  our  own  fancy. 
We  are  not  at  &st  met  half  way 
but  we  hail  the  earliest  indication 
of  reciprocity,  the  first  symptom  of 
a  thaw ;  and  as  time  goes  on,  we 
think  we  have  gained  a  friend,  all 
the  more  valuable  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  acquiring  it  And  so 
we  go  on  perhaps  for  years,  till 
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some  circr.mstanco  or  event  takos 
I)lace  which  reveals  to  us  the  fact 
that  all  our  trust  has  boon  but  the 
'  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream/  "\Vo 
find  that,  while  we  have  been  free 
and  generous  in  our  coutideuee, 
there  has  been  no  corresponding 
generosity.  We  liave  h^ul  to  do 
with  a  niggard.  The  shell  of  his 
reserve  could  not  be  broken  through, 
and  we  discover  that  we  have  known 
no  more  of  our  friend's  mind  and 
purpose  than  tlie  world  at  large; 
that  he  has  not  given  us  his  con- 
fidence till  it  has  been,  in  a  manner, 
wrested  from  liim  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  We  find  that  we 
have  been  all  along  investing  our 
friend  with  qualities  which  he  did 
not  possess.  We  have  pictured  him 
as  we  hoped  to  find  him,  and  not  as 
he  really  is — reserved,  incapable  of 
true  and  generous  friendshii). 

There  are  few  who  have  not  found 
their  hands  thus  pierced  by  the 
reed  on  which  they  have  leaned. 
Foolish  80  to  lean  you  will  perhaps 
say.  But  we  deny  it  to  be  so.  If 
it  is  better  to  trust  and  be  deceived 
than  to  lose  the  '  bliss  of  l>elieving,' 
as  Mrs.  Butler  so  well  expresses  it, 
80  is  it  bettor  to  fail  in  gaining  a 
friend,  than  to  be  so  wary,  so  cau- 
tious, so  cold,  as  to  shrink  from 
making  ventures  to  win  one. 

The  reserve  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  making  friends  is  hateful. 
It  prevents  a  man  from  ever  getting 
outside  himself.  He  may  have  ad- 
mirers if  he  is  clover,  and  toadies  if 
he  is  powerful  and  rich ;  but  if  he 
cannot,  for  a  time,  turn  his  back 
upon  himself,  open  the  sluices  of  his 
own  heart,  and  lose  himself  and  his 
interest,  his  hopes  and  his  fears,  his 
joys  and  his  sorrows  generously  in 
his  friend's,  he  is  not  really  '  worth 
his  salt.' 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is 
a  greater  grace  in  receiving  favours 
well  than  in  conferring  them.  But 
the  reserved  man  cannot  receive 
them  well.  He  cannot  unbend  him- 
self to  do  so,  and  while  he  may, 
perhaps,  expect  homage  and  respect, 
he  is  himself  undemonstrative.  In 
fact,  we  generally  find  a  man  to  be 
exigeant  in  his  demands  upon  our 
attention  in  proportion  to  his  own 
undemonstrativeness  to  others. 


When  ro«:orvc  is  carried  on  into 
domestic  life,  it  is  of  course  a  fur 
worse  and  greater  evil.  A  man 
may  say  that  he  is  not  l)ound  to 
make  friendships — no  duty  or  obli- 
gation of  any  land  calls  upon  him 
to  do  so,  and  even  prudence  may 
for])id  it,  on  the  ground  that  so 
many  have  sutTerexl  through  thtir 
fiicnds.  But  no  such  plea  can  be 
urged  where  a  man  has  the  ties  of 
home.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  cliil- 
dren,  and  shuts  them  out  from  all 
his  interests  and  cares — lives  his  life 
a])art  from  them,  and  allows  them 
no  share  in  his  hojxis  and  ambitior.s 
— can  he  justify  himself?  Yet  ha\o 
wo  not  known  those  who  have  bten 
strangers  in  their  own  home  ?  Can 
we  not  recall  any  instance,  within 
our  own  knowledge,  of  a  yoiuig 
wife,  in  all  the  glow  of  her  early 
love,  gradually  aw^akening  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  no  helpmate ;  that 
she  is  but  a  toy,  a  bright  jewel, 
perhaps  an  ornament  in  the  hou.«e ; 
but  not  a  companion,  not  a  sharer 
of  her  huslxmd's  trials,  not  a  partner 
in  his  schemes  and  hopes?  She 
entered  his  new  home  full  of  joyful 
visions  of  usefulness ;  but  on  the  very 
threshold  the  veil  was  torn  from  ht-r 
eyes,  and  she  found  that  she  was 
doomed  to  live  a  lonely  life,  to  be  a 
widowed  wife  because,  in  an  enl 
hour,  she  had  chosen  for  her  hus- 
b£uid  a  man  of  reserve. 

As  with  the  wife  so  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  grow  up  under  their 
father's  roof,  but  have  no  knowledge 
of  him.  His  eye  and  voice  have  no 
attraction  for  them,  for  they  do  not 
betray  any  tenderness  towaixls  them. 
Hours  grow  into  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years  without  their 
ever  being  drawn  more  closely  to- 
gether. In  their  infancy  and  youth 
they  were  not  encouraged  to  come 
to  him  with  their  griefs  and  joys, 
and  so  in  later  years  they  come  not 
for  counsel  and  support  under  graver 
difficulties. 

It  may  be  said  that  reserve  is 
natural  to  some  persons,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  harsh  to  condemn  it; 
but  we  are  not  saying  what  is  its 
cause,  nor  whether  it  is  acquired  or 
otherwise.  We  are  simply  speak- 
ing of  it  in  its  results  and  effects. 
Nature  may  have  endowed  us  with 
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many  peonliaritdes  which  are  not 
desirable,  and  which  it  is  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  life  to  tone  down^  to  counter- 
act,  or  uproot 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  eveiy  man  who  has  the  credit 
of  being  reserred  is  really  so. 
There  have  been  instances  of  men 
who  have  passed  through  life  with 
that  reputation  but  who  have  no 
real  claim  to  it.  Beserve  gene- 
rally belongs  to  characters  of  some 
depth,  and  has  no  fellowship  with 
shallowness  and  superficialness.  It 
may  frequently  happen  that  we 
do  not  get  beyond  the  surface  with 
some  people,  but  that  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  below  the  sur£Eu:e. 

To  be  able  to  feel  and  to  express 


sympathy  is  a  hcxilty  which  seldom 
accompanies  reserve.  Tet  it  is  the 
food  which  nourishes  friendship. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  on  for  ever 
taking  it  upon  trust  without  at  least 
some  occasional  indications  of  the 
existence  expressed  by  word  or  deed, 
for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
saying  '  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est/ 
We  cannot  hope  to  move  others  to 
tears  unless  we  too  weep.  It  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  our  being.  The  dull, 
cold,  impassive  manner  suggestive 
of  like  faculties  of  heart  can  never 
kindle  a  fire  in  others.  We  must 
weep  with  those  that  weep,  and 
laugh  with  those  that  rejoice,  if  we 
would  brighten  with  our  sympathy 
the  chequered  life  of  those  among 
whom  wo  live. 


EEVEEIE. 

'^IS  a  sweet  seclu^ied  way 

X   Midst  sunbeams,  shadows,  and  flowers. 
There  is  peace  in  the  winds  that  hitherward  stray, 

Diffusing  their  fragrant  showers. 

Not  even  the  startled  hare 

Dashes  swift  through  the  dark-green  grove, 
A  spirit  reigns  in  the  charmed  air — 

Is  it  sorrow,  or  hope,  or  love  ? 

Who  stands  by  the  clustering  vine  ? 

More  fair  than  all  flowers  is  she — 
A  mortal  form,  with  a  £eu»  divine, 

And  a  child's  simplicity. 

Weary  of  &shion  and  talk. 

And  the  trifler's  commonplace  smile. 
She  has  left  them  all  in  the  crowded  walk,^ 

To  speak  with  herself  awhile. 

Her  lips  may  utter  no  word, 
Yet,  her  spirit  speaks  through  her  eyes. 

And  an  angel  writes  the  record, 
While  she  looks  on  the  boundless  skies. 

'  0  passionate  heart  of  mine. 

Is  this  thy  perfect  estate ; 
Have  thy  spring-time  hopes  here  reached  their  prime. 

Is  there  naught  more  solid  or  great? 

'  Have  I  tasted  the  purest  joy. 

Or  must  I  evermore  pine 
To  find  in  the  noblest  no  alloy. 

In  the  search  no  folly  of  mine  ? 
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'^Twcre  frvrcot  to  bo  calU'd  fair. 
If  it  left  not  a  restless  miml ; 

I  lonp:  to  p-as])  wluit  I  yet  niiLrht  slmve 
Of  a  R'tter  and  lovelier  kiiul. 

'  Tears  force  a  way  to  my  eyes. 
For  I  know  not  whom  to  trust  ? 

And  a  woman's  tenders  st  sympathies, 
Like  leaves,  may  l)e  trampled  in  dust. 

'  O,  is  it  not  sad  to  stand 
In  a  world  so  mark'd  witli  power, 

0'ei*shadow'd  bv  God's  irresistible  hand. 
As  weak  as  a  sunmier  flower  ? 

*  Love  can  scarcely  cost  me  a  sigh — 

Love  with  its  silly  parade, 
Its  boasted  golden  power  to  buy 

The  blush  of  a  modest  maid. 

'  Life  is  more  than  a  selfish  rest. 
Our  pity  should  ci-ush  our  pride ; 

These  hands  are  ready  to  w^ork  their  best 
If  a  master-mind  would  guide. 

'  My  bosom  is  not  all  steel. 
It  is  tender  enough  when  found ; 

I  can  feel  for  those  that  feel. 
And  would  bind  up  some  inward  wound. 

'  I  hardly  can  grope  a  way 

To  life's  brighter,  happier  part ; 

0  that  some  angel  now  would  say 
Where  I  may  trust  this  heart ! 

'  Till  I  see  e'en  a  shadowy  way 
To  that  land  where  the  young  find  rest ; 

If  not  to  enter  at  once  and  stay. 
Yet,  to  feel  its  light  in  my  breast.' 


ANSWEE  TO  THE  SULTAN'S  CHOICE. 

[Tlie  initial  letters  of  the  lines  form  the  answer.] 

#     Perfection  found  at  last  1 
j^ven  a  sultan's  gold 
Fainly  expended  fast, 
ii'nsur'd  that  he  waa  sold. — 
i^eckon'd  he  that  his  choice 
7n  all  things  perfect  was  ? 
Zook'd  he  to  tiie  face  and  Toice 

Or  figure  alone?— because 
i'lgure  and  voice  and  face 

7!rain'd  up,  without  a  mind — 
JJeartless — is  void  of  grace— 
j^ven  BO  he'll  surely  find. 

Probably  be  but  sought 

JSiiticement  for  the  eye, 

A  beauty  thus  he  bought 

filling  her  by^end-by.  AcBOsno. 
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I  DON'T  know  what  it  was  that 
first  induced  me  to  become  a 
painter.  Every  one  was  against  it 
My  fisither  thought  it  was  madness. 
My  mother  said  she  was  dreadfully 
disappointed  at  my  foolish  choice. 
My  sisters  wondered  that  I  did  not 
prefer  the  army,  the  bar,  a  public 
office,  anything,  rather  than  such  a 
profession.  As  for  Dr.  Dactyl  Tthen 
head-master  of  Muzzington  School, 
where  I  was  pursuing  my  curricu- 
lum), he  privately  informed  me  in 
his  library  that  any  young  man 
who  would  wilfully  abandon  the 
study  of  the  classic  authors  at  my 
age,  and  thus  forego  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  a  university  career, 
must  be  in  a  bad  way. 

The  truth  is,  the  doctor  and  I 
had  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Long  before  I  began  to  draw  in  an 
orthodox  way  from  the '  antique,'  at 
Mr.  Mastic's  atelier  in  Bemers 
Street,  I  bad  had  an  idle  knack  of 
scribbluQg ;  and,  in  my  school  hours, 
this  youthful  taste  frequently  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  form  of  carica- 
ture. I  believe  I  might  have  filled 
a  portfolio  with  sketches  of  my 
schoolfellows.  Podgkins,  the  stout 
boy,  in  his  short  trousers;  Dull- 
away,  the  tall  dunce  in  the  fourth 
form,  who  was  always  blubbering 
over  his  syntax;  Mother  Banbury, 
who  came  to  us  regularly  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  with  a  tre- 
mendous besket  of  pastry,  and  with 
whom  we  used  to  run  up  a  monthly 
'  tick ;' — all  these  characters,  I  recol- 
lect, were  depicted  with  great  fidelity 
on  ^e  fly-leaves  of  my  Gradus  and 
Lexicon.  Nor  did  the  doctor  himself 
escape.  His  portly  form,  clothed  in 
the  picturesque  costume  of  trencher- 
cap  and  flowing  robe,  was  too  mag- 
nificent a  subject  to  forego;  and 
many  were  the  sheets  of  theme-paper 
which  I  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
One  unlucky  cartoon  which  I  had 
imprudently  left  about  somewhere, 
found  its  way  into  the  doctor's  awful 
desk,  where  it  was  recognized  weeks 
afterwards  by  Simkins,  a  third-form 
boy,  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the 
birch  from  that  awful  repository; 


and  whose  information  to  me  fully 
explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
I  had  lost  at  one  and  the  same  time 
my  favourite  sketch  and  the  doctor's 
affections. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  made 
no  endeavour  to  reclaim  this  lost 
property  when  I  took  my  final 
conge.  The  doctor  gave  me  a  cold 
and  flabby  hand — remarked,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  that  if  I  persisted 
m  my  wish  to  become  an  artist,  he 
only  hoped  I  should  devote  my 
energies  m  the  right  direction,  and 

not  degrade  my  pencil  by .    I 

guessed  pretty  well  what  he  was 
going  to  say;  but  as  we  saw  the 
Muzzington  coach  draw  up  at  that 
moment  outside  his  study  window, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  short  in  his 
lecture.  I  had  just  tune  to  get  my 
traps  together,  to  give  the  doctor's 
niece,  Mary  Wyllford  (a  dear  little 
soul  of  fourteoi,  who  had  brought 
me  a  paper  of  sandwiches),  a  pcuri- 
ing  salute  behind  the  dining-room 
door,  shake  hands  with  my  school- 
fellows all  round,  jump  on  the 
'  Tantivy '  coach  beside  the  driver, 
and  roll  out  of  the  town. 

Of  all  the  various  flngerposts 
which  Time  sets  up  alon^  the  road 
of  life,  there  are  few,  I  thmk,  which 
we  remember  better  than  that  one 
we  leave  behind  us  on  the  last  day 
at  school.  The  long  anticipated 
emancipation  froma  discipline  which 
in  our  youthful  dreams  we  think 
can  never  be  surpassed  for  strictness 
afterwards — that»  rose-coloured  de- 
lusion which  leads  us  to  look  forward 
to  the  rest  of  life  as  one  great  holi- 
day; are  not  these  associated  for 
ever  with  the  final  'breaking-up?' 
What  student  of  the  Latin  grammar 
ever  drew  a  moral  from  his  lessons? 

*  0  fortnnAtoB  nimlum  sua  b1  bonl  nfirint' 

There  is  the  text  staring  him 
in  the  face,  and  yet  he  refoses  to 
listen  to  it.  The  golden  age,  in 
his  opinion,  has  begun,  insteiad  of 
ended.  All  care,  he  thinks,  is 
thrown  aside  with  that  old  volume 
of  Euripides.  At  last  he  is  to  join 
a  world  in  which  the  paradigms  of 
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Greek  verbs  are  not  important; 
where  no  one  will  question  him 
about  the  nature  of  Agrarian  laws. 
Ah,  gaudeamus  igiturl  Have  we 
not  all  experienced  this  pleasure? 

I  had  purchased  some  cigars  at 
Mr.  Blowring*8,  in  the  High  Street 
(his  best  medium  flavoured,  at  five- 
pence  apiece),  with  the  audacious 
notion  of  lighting  one  up  at  the 
school  door;  but  when  the  time 
arrived,  I  confess  my  courage  failed 
me.  I  waited  until  we  were  clear 
of  the  town  to  produce  my  cigar- 
case,  and  presently  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  turning  very  pale  before 
the  coachman. 

A  month  or  so  after  that  eventful 
day,  I  was  established  as  an  axt 
student  in  Bemers  Street,  London. 
I  had  a  hundred  a  year,  which,  my 
&ther  assured  me,  was  an  ample 
allowance,  to  live  upon,  and  the 
entree  to  Mr.  Mastic's  academy, 
hard  by.  The  expenses  of  my 
tuition  at  that  establishment  were 
defrayed  out  of  the  parental  purse ; 
and  when  I  state  that  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  month  was  the  sum  charged 
for  adnussion,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  outset  of  my  career  was  not 
attended  by  much  investment  of 
capital.  Mr.  Mastic  had  formed  a 
fine  collection  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, which  were  ranged  around 
his  gallery  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils.  There  was  the  Fighting 
Gladiator  stretching  his  brawny 
limbs  half  across  the  room ;  and  the 
Discobolus,  with  something  like  the 
end  of  an  oyster-barrel  balanced  in 
one  hand;  and  the  Apollo,  a  very 
elegant  yoimg  man  in  a  cloak,  who 
was  supposed  just  to  have  shot  at 
some  one  with  an  invisible  bow  and 
arrow,  and  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  result ;  and  the  Medici 
Venus,  whom  one  of  our  fellows 
always  would  call  the  medical  Venus, 
.on  account  of  its  frequent  appear- 
ance on  a  small  scale  in  the  chemists' 
shops,  bedecked  with  galvanic  chains 
and  elastio  bandages  for  feeble 
joints  and  varicose  veins.  And 
there  was  the  Venus  of  MUo,  whose 
clothes  seemed  falling  off  for  want 
of  arms  to  hold  them  up ;  and  chaste 
Diana,  striding  along  by  tiie  side  of 
her  &wn ;  and  Eve,  contemplating 


herself  in  an  imftginary  fountain,  or 
exanlining  the  apple  ia  a  graceful 
attitude.  With  all  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  due  time  I  made  ac- 
quaintance, learned  to  admire  their 
exquisite  proportions,  and  derive 
from  them  and  the  study  of  Mr. 
Mastic's  diagrams  that  knowledge 
of  artistic  anatomy  which  I  have 
since  found  so  eminently  useful  to 
me  in  my  professional  career. 

Eumour  asserts  that  Mastic  had 
himself  dissected  for  years  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  had  tiius  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
his  art;  which,  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  value  beyond  aU  others.  He 
knew  the  names  of  all  the  muscles 
by  heart,  their  attachments,  origin, 
insertion— what  not?  Frequently 
I  have  known  the  honest  fellow  re- 
move his  cravat  to  show  us  the 
action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid ; 
and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  demonstrating,  as  he  called 
it,  in  some  fiEishion,  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  human  form.  Mastic 
never  exhibited  his  pictures.  The 
rejection  of  some  of  ms  early  works 
by  the  Boyal  Academy  had  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  upon  the  painter's 
sensibilities,  which  time  could  never 
heal.  He  talked  with  bitter  scorn 
of  the  establishment  in  Trafiilgar 
Square;  hung  the  walls  of  his 
atelier  with  acres  of  canvas,  and  was 
often  heard  to  remark  that  if  the 
public  wanted  to  see  what  he  could 
do,  they  might  come  there  and 
judge  of  his  merits.  I  regret  to  add 
that  few  availed  themselves  of  this 
golden  opportunity.  It  might  be 
that  his  art  was  of  too  lofty  a  cha- 
racter to  suit  the  age ;  or,  perhaps 
— as  neg:lected  genius  is  wont  to  do 
— he  slightly  overrated  his  own 
abilities.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  year 
after  year  he  devoted  his  talents  to 
the  illustration  of  history,  or  the 
realization  of  the  poet's  dreams, 
these  efforts  of  his  brush,  whether  in 
the  field  of  fact  or  fiction,  remained 
unhe^ed  ia  his  studio,  lost  to  all 
eyes  except  our  own ;  and  even  we, 
his  faithful  pupils,  did  not  perhaps 
appreciate  them  to  the  extent  which 
they  deserved.  As  we  profited  by 
his  experience,  we  improved  our 
judgment,  and  by-ond-by  began  to 
find  &ults  where  wo  had  once  seen 
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nothing  but  perfection.  I  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
admitted  to  paint  in  the  '  Life 
School/  and  soon  grew  ambitions 
enough  to  treat  subjects  of  my  own. 
The  Preiaphaolite  school  had  just 
arisen.  Men  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  modem  art  had  too  long  been 
looked  upon  as  an  end  rather  than 
a  means,  and  preferred  returning  to 
an  earlier  and  less  sophisticated 
style  of  painting.  They  said,  let  us 
haye  truth  first,  and  beauty  after- 
wards if  we  can  get  it,  but  truth  at 
any  rate.  And  the  young  disciples 
in  this  new  doctrine  of  {esthetics 
suffered  endless  ignominy  and  bitter 
sneers  from  old  professors  and  fel- 
low-students ;  but  they  did  not  care. 
They  went  on  in  the  road  they  had 
chosen — painting  life  as  they  saw  it. 
They  represented  humanity  in  the 
forms  of  men  and  women,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  idealize  it  into  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  Greek  notion  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  When  they 
sat  down  before  a  landscape,  their 
first  object  was  to  copy  nature 
honestly,  without  remodelling  her 
form  and  colour  to  suit  a  '  composi- 
tion.' And,  as  time  went  on,  Ihey 
had  their  reward:  Yes;  magna  est 
Veritas  et  prevahbit.  At  last  their 
labours  were  appreciated ;  and  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  my  first  efforts 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt 

My  &ther'8  allowance  to  me  was, 
as  I  have  said,  only  a  hundred  a 
year;  and  I  soon  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  earning  money.  To  a 
young  artist  without  patronage  that 
is  perhaps  an  easier  matter  in  these 
days  than  it  was  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Unless  a  man  was 
'  taken  up/  as  the  phrase  went,  by 
some  wealthy  patron — a  Sir  George 
Beaumont  or  a  Duke  of  Devonshire 
— he  could  not  then  hope  to  make  a 
living  by  his  profession  at  its  outset. 
But  in  these  days  of  cheap  illus- 
trated literature,  fair  average  ability 
may  often  find  a  field  for  work  in 
drawing  on  the  wood.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  become  connected  with  a 
popular  periodical,  and  managed  to 
eke  out  my  income  by  using  my 
pencil  in  its  service. 

There  is  something  very  delight- 


ful in  handling  the  first  money  that 
one  has  earned.  To  know  that  you 
are  imder  no  obligation  for  it,  that 
it  is  yours  by  the  strictest  law  of 
justice,  that  you  have  actually  turned 
your  brains  or  fiingers  to  some  ac- 
count at  last;  that  your  service  in 
the  world  is  acknowledged  substan- 
tially in  those  few  glittering  coins 
or  that  crisp,  pleasant-lookmg  slip 
of  paper ;  there  is  a  charm,  I  say, 
about  the  first  fee  or  honorarium 
which  we  never  experience  again. 
Hundreds  may  be  paid  into  our 
bankers  when  we  are  famous.  Our 
great-aunts  may  shuffie  off  this 
mortal  coil,  and  leave  us  untold 
treasures  in  the  Three  per  Gents; 
but  we  shall  never  loot  upon  a 
guinea  or  a  five-pound  note  with 
the  same  degree  of  interest  which 
we  felt  in  pocketing  tiie  price  of  our 
earliest  lalx)ur. 

I  took  care  not  to  let  this  em- 
ployment interfere  with  my  ordinary 
studies.  My  object  was  to  be  a 
painter,  not  a  draughtsman ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  that  I  did 
not  get  more  magazine  work  than 
sufficed  to  keep  me  out  of  want, 
just  then,  or  I  might  have  neglected 
my  palette  altogo&er. 

One  of  the  earliest  commissions 
which  I  obtained  was  through  the 
influence  of  a  little  lady  whose  name 
I  have  already  mentioned — Mary 
Wyllford.  Within  two  years  after  I 
had  left  the  doctor's  establishment 
he  had  received  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment ;  and  when  he  left  his  native 
country,  deeply  beloved  and  re- 
gretted by  his  old  pupils  (whose 
pious  tribute  to  his  worth  finally 
took  the  form  of  a  silver  inkstand), 
Mary  came  up  to  town  to  live  with 
her  mother,  a  young  and  still  hand- 
some widow  of  eight-and- thirty,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  Gonti- 
nent.  I  had  often  felt  some  surprise 
that  Mrs.  Wyllford  should  nave 
voluntarily  separated  herself  for  so 
long  a  time  from  her  child ;  but 
Mary  now  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  her  mother  had  been  in  very 
poor  circumstances,  and  that,  as  her 
tmcle  the  doctor  had  kindly  offered 
to  take  charge  of  her,  Mrs.  Wyll- 
ford, unwilling  to  become  a  further 
burden  on  her  brother-in-law,  had 
accepted  the  situation  of  companion 
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to  a  lady  who  was  travelling  abroad. 
The  unexpected  death,  however,  of 
a  distant  relative,  had  not  only 
placed  them  henceforth  Ix^yond  the 
reach  of  want,  but  actually  would 
insure  for  Miss  Mary  a  very  pretty 
little  fortune  by  the  time  she  came 
of  age. 

The  first  thing  the  good  little 
girl  did  after  they  had  settled  in 
their  new  house,  was  to  persuade 
her  mother,  whom  I  found  to  Ikj  a 
very  agreeable  and  accomplished 
woman,  to  let  me  paint  her  portrait. 
I  have  studied  many  heads  since 
Mrs.  Wyllford  sat  to  me,  but  never 
remember  one  with  which  I  was 
more  impressed  at  first  sight  Hers 
"was  a  beauty  of  which  it  might  truly 
be  said  that  it  improved  with  age. 
Just  as  the  first  autumnal  tints  only 
enhance  the  charms  of  what  was 
last  month's  summer  landscape,  so 
some  faces,  I  think,  become  more 
interesting  in  middle  life  than  in 
the  ^fullest  bloom  of  youth.  There 
was  sometimes  a  sweet  sad  smile  on 
Mrs.  Wyllford's  features,  which  told 
of  patient  suffering  and  unwearying 
love  tlirough  many  a  year  of  trial. 
I  did  not  know  her  history  then, 
but  had  heard  that  she  had  married 
as  a  schoolgirl,  and  that  the  union 
had  been  an  imhappy  one.  Mary 
never  mentioned  her  father's  name 
to  me,  and  I  took  care  to  avoid 
a  subject  which  I  knew  would  be 
painful  to  her.  She  had  now  grown 
up  a  fine,  fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked 
girl  of  seventeen,  and,  after  the  re- 
newal of  our  acquaintajice,  I  confess 
that  the  boyish  affection  which  I 
felt  for  her  at  school  soon  ripened 
into  a  stronger  passion.  In  short,  I 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and,  in  the 
language  of  dif&dent  suitors  of  the 
last  century,  had  reason  to  hope  that 
I  was  not  altogether  despised.  But 
how  could  I,  a  young  tyro,  just  en- 
tering on  my  profession,  without 
prospect  of  an  inheritance  for  years 
to  come,  ,how  could  I  venture  to 
make  known  my  case  without  the 
possibility  of  offering  her  a  home  ? 
Ab  the  little  pinafored  dependent 
on  the  doctor's  bounty,  she  was  an 
object  of  compassion;  bat  as  the 
heiress  of  500/.  a  year,  she  might 
marry  a  man  in  some  position — nay, 
would    probably  now  have  many 


such  lovers  at  her  feet.  1  was  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  to  defer  say- 
ing a  word  to  her  on  the  subject 
until  there  was  some  prospect  of  my 
professional  success.  I  was  engaged 
on  a  picture  which  it  was  my  wish 
to  send  to  the  ensuing  Koyal  Aca- 
demy Exhibition.  If  it  were  ac- 
cepted, I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  look  for  further  commissions; 
and  the  bright  hope  of  Mary's  love 
stimulated  me  to  increased  industry. 

The  subject  I  had  chosen  for  il- 
lustration was  the  statue  scene  in 
the  *  Winter's  Tale,'  at  the  moment 
when  Leontes  stands  transfixed  be- 
fore Hermione,  hardly  daring  to  re- 
cognize her  as  his  living  wife.  I 
had  had  great  difQculty  in  procuring 
a  model  for  Leontes;  but  at  last 
succeeded  in  engaging  one  through 
the  assistance  of  a  brother-artist,  who 
sent  him  to  me  one  morning  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-made  made  man,  whoso 
age  perhaps  was  under  forty — rather 
too  young,  in  fact,  for  the  character 
he  was  to  personate,  if  his  hair, 
which  was  turning  prematurely 
grey,  had  not  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. I  gathered  from  my  friend's 
letter  that  he  had  seen  better  days 
— and,  indeed,  the  moment  he  en- 
tered my  studio  I  was  struck  by  his 
appearance.  His  feattires  bore  all 
the  evidence  of  gentle  birth;  and 
yet  there  were  marks  of  want  and 
care  ;upon  them  which  seemed  ht- 
comjiatible  with  their  refinement. 
His  manner  was  particularly  quiet 
and  subdued,  and,  unlike  most 
models  whom  I  had  engaged,  he 
seldom  spoke,  even  during  the  short 
interval  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
rest  from  what  is  technically  called 
the '  pose.' 

After  a  few  sittings  he  seemed  to 
gain  confidence,  and,  finding  I  was 
interested  in  him,  gave  me,  one  dark 
November  morning,  while  a  dense 
black  fog  obscured  the  light  and 
rendered  painting  impossible,  the 
following  account  of  his  life. 

'  You  are  right,  sir,'  said  he,  '  in 
supposing  that  I  was  bom  in  a  better 
station  of  life  than  this.  I've  been 
too  proud — perhaps  too  foolishly 
proud— to  own  it  to  those  who  have 
employed  me  in  this  way  before; 
but  there  is  something  about  yoa 
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which  leads  me  to  trust  you  with 
my  secret— >or,  at  least,  that  part  of 
it  which  I  dare  to  spea^  of.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  not 
hetray  his  confidence,  and  he  went 
on,  his  Yoice  trembling  as  he  spoke : 

'  I  was  the  only  son  of  an  officer 
in  the  Indian  army,  who  had  married 
late  in  life,  and  at  the  time  oi  my 
birth  was  liying  on  half-pay  in  the 
west  of  England.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  ten  years  old ;  and  my 
fiftther,  who  indidged  me  in  every 
way  as  a  child,  dreading  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  bad  influence  of 
a  public  school,  determined  to  edu- 
cate me  himself  at  home.  The  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  make 
this  resolution  were,  no  doubt,  very 
good;  but  experience  has  since 
taught  me  that,  m  doing  so,  he  made 
a  grievous  mistake.  A  private  edu- 
cation may,  indeed,  answer  very 
well  in  exceptional  cases ;  but  as  a 
rule,  and  particularly  when  boys  are 
waywardly  inclined,  it  is  the  worst 
of  all  systems.  When  I  went  to 
College^  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  world.  I  found 
myself  suddenly  emancipated  from 
parental  control,  in  Ihe  midst  of 
dangerous  pleasures  which  had  all 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  asso- 
ciating with  companions  whose  ex- 
ample no  experience  had  taught  me 
to  avoid.  Naturally  impulsive  in 
my  temperament,  I  was  soon  led 
away,  step  l)y  step,  into  follies  and 
vices  which  I  had  never  learnt  to 
see  in  their  proper  light.  I  soon 
became  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
and,  much  to  my  fiither's  disappoint- 
ment, left  Oxford  without  ta^g  a 
degree. 

'He  received  me  with  coldness, 
and  even  severity,  and  told  me  that 
if  I  ever  hoped  to  re-establish  my- 
self in  his  favour,  I  must  speedily 
reform  my  habits,  and  enter  at  once 
on  the  study  of  the  profession  which 
he  had  chosen  for  me.  It  was  his 
wish  that  I  should  qualify  myself 
for  the  bar;  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  I  was  placed  in  a  solicitor's 

office  at  H . 

'  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  at 
this  period  of  my  life  my  habits 
were  steady,  and  that  I  looked  for- 
ward with  earnestness  to  taking 
that  iKMsition  in  the  world  which  my 


birth  and  education  ought  to  have 
given  me.  I  had,  moreover,  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  industry.  I  be- 
came attached  to  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of 
my  other's  oldest  friends.  She  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  in  charge 
of  the  lawyer's  family  with  whom 
I  had  become  professionally  con- 
nected. As  we  were  both  extremely 
voung,  her  guardian,  although  he 
Knew  that  my  affections  were  re- 
turned, would  not  hearof  auy  formal 
engagement  until  I  had  shown,  by 
an  altered  course  of  life,  that  I  de- 
served her.  In  due  time  I  came  up 
to  London  to  read  law;  and  had 
scarcely  been  called  to  the  bar 
when  my  father  died.  Deeply  as  I 
then  felt  his  loss,  it  is  some  satisfac- 
tion at  least  for  me  to  think  that  I  was 
with  him  in  his  last  moments;  that 
he  freely  forgave  me  the  pain  I  had 
caused  him ;  and — grieved  as  I  am 
to  say  it— that  he  did  not  survive 
to  see  the  subsequent  misery  of 
which  I  still  seemed  doomed  to  be 
the  author. 
'  Finding  that  I  was  now  in  the 

Sossession  of  a  small  inheritance,  I 
etermined  not  to  leave  H un- 
til I  could  assure  myself  of  the 
grospect  of  a  speedy  union  with 
er  for  whose  sake  I  had  laboured 
long  and  steadily,  and  without 
whose  genUe  influence  I  felt  I  might 
soon  relapse  into  former  habits.  I 
had  kept  my  promise.  I  had  re- 
linquished all  thoughts  of  pleasure 
until  I  had  attained  a  qualified 
Ix)6ition ;  and  now  I  came  to  claim 
my  reward.  Her  guardian  admitted 
the  justice  of  my  plea;  the  dear 
girl  herself  blushingly  avowed  her 
affection,  and  within  twelve  months 
after  my  fieither's  death  we  were 
married. 

'  I  found  my  wife  everything  that  I 
had  pictured  her.  Kind  and  gentie 
as  sue  was  lovely,  she  had  ever  a 
sympathising  word  for  me  in  trouble 
or  anxiety ;  and  though  her  husband 
was  always  her  first  consideration, 
she  gained  the  admiration  of  all  our 
friends  by  her  sweet  and  winning 
manner.  I  look  back  upon  the 
first  few  years  of  our  marriage  as 
the  happiest  in  my  life.  I  had 
already  begun  to  practise  at  the  bar 
with   some   prosjiect    of    success. 
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when  au  unforeseen  culaniitv  oc- 
curred,  whicli,  combined  with  niy 
own  seltish  conduct,  compU'tcly 
turned  the  tide  of  our  gocxl  for- 
tune. 

'  It  was  soon  after  tlie  hirthof  our 
first— our  onlv — chil<i,  timt  uivtmhh* 
wife  was  seized  witli  a  danprous 
illucss,  on  rtv'ovcrin'r  fr<)ni  wh"ch 
she  was  ordcrctl  cliaiii^^t*  of  air.  Tne 
waters  of  acelclmitcd  (icrnian  spa 
were  nicniiouod  ajs  likfly  to  suit 
her  C41S0 ;  and  hopinir  to  compensate 
by  economy  for  what  I  miKht  lose 
in  ])rofi'ssional  practice,  1  deter- 
mined to  accompany  her  on  the 
Continent. 

'  The  little  watering:  place  to  which 
we  had  been  recommended  was  by 
no  m(}aiis  exp<'nsive.  \Ve  hired 
furnished  lod.L'ings  in  a  good  situa- 
tion; my  wife  so(m  found  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  and  was  on  a  fair 
road  to  recovery,  when  our  baby 
was  also  taken  ill.  To  a  man  who, 
like  mvself,  has  never  been  accus- 
tomedto  the  society  of  children,  the 
weary  noise  and  constant  crjdng  of 
mfants  are  extremely  irritating,  and, 
having  bnmght  an  excellent  English 
nurse  with  us,  I  soon  l)ecamc  glad 
to  escape  from  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance whicTi  I  could  not  remove,  and 
which  would  soon  liave  tried  a  less 
nervous  man  than  I  then  was. 
Unfortunately  the  adjoining  town — 
like  most  German  spas — had  its 
Ivursaal,  and  its  gaming-table.  At 
first  the  lieauty  of  the  gardens 
there,  which  were  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  attracted  me.  An  excellent 
band  played  on  the  grounds;  and 
when  my  wife  was  prevented  by  her 
domestic  duties  from  accompanying 
me,  I  frequently  walked  there  alone, 
wondering  that  so  many  people 
could  bear  to  throng  those  close  and 
crowded  rooms,  when  there  was  so 
much  that  was  attractive  outside. 

'One  unlucky  morning  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  compelled  me  to 
take  shelter  within  the  building.  I 
walked  about  from  room  to  room  to 
wile  away  the  time,  and  at  last  found 
myself  by  the  rouge-et-noir  table. 
At  first  I  looked  on  out  of  curiosity ; 
and  was  surprised  to  find,  after  all 
I  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  gam- 
bling, that  here  it  was  conducted  in 
so  quiet  and  orderly  a  manner.    I 


watched  the  croujiiers,  now  raking 
in,  now  dolmg  out  the  glittering 
coin.  I  watched  the  players,  men, 
women,  even  children,  throwing 
(l-)wn  their  tlorhis  with  apparently 
a  li^tlos  air.  I  little  thought 
bene.itii  that  assumed  indifference 
wluit  fl'-liinir  brows  and  anxious 
hearts  were  there.  A  little  girl  of 
ten  had  just  won  a  large  heap  of 
gold,  and  ran  away  with  it  to  her 
mother,  who  wa«  knitting  ona  l)ench 
outsivle.  How  well  1  rememl)er  her 
Riniliiig  haf)py  face  as  she  ix)ured 
the  money  into  the  woman's  lap.  .  . 
((iood  GchI  !  what  may  that  mother 
have  since  had  to  answer  for  ?)  .  .  . 
I  could  resist  no  longer.  I  flung 
down  a  napoleon,  and  presently 
doubled  my  stakes— another,  and 
won  again.  I  left  the  table  richer 
by  some  pounds  than  when  I  went 
to  it.  Would  that  I  had  lost  every 
sou  in  my  i>ocket !  I  might  then 
have  left  the  rooms  forever.  As  it 
was,  encouragetl  by  success,  I  went 
the  next  day,  and  the  next— some- 
times losing,  sometimes  winning. 
At  last  I  grew  lx)lder,  and  played 
for  higher  stakes,  and  then  .  .  .  why 
should  I  linger  over  the  details  of 
this  misery  ?  It  is  an  old  story.  I 
went  on  and  on,  incurring  fearfal 
losses— still  hoping  to  retrench — and 
rose  at  length  from  that  accursed 
board— a  beggar. 

'If  even  then  I  had  had  the 
courage  to  tell  my  wife  everything, 
to  implore  her  forgiveness,  it  might 
not  have  been  too  late  to  retrieve 
my  fortune,  or  at  least  have  gained 
our  bread  in  some  humble,  but 
honest  employment  But  I  dared 
not.  I  have  braved  since  many  a 
danger  by  sea  and  land,  and  faced 
what  seemed  to  be  inevitable  death 
in  many  shapes,  but  I  could  not 
then  endure  to  meet  her  calm  sweet 
face— to  take  our  child  upon  my 
knee  again,  and  bear  the  agony  that 
must  ensue  from  such  confession. 
I  knew  that  my  wife  expected  her 
old  guardian  and  his  family  to  join 
us  the  day  after  my  ruin  was 
completed.  I  knew  that  at  least 
the  little  property  she  would  inherit 
on  coming  of  age  would  be  hers. 
Little  as  it  was,  it  might  keep  them 
from  starvation.  Why  should  I 
retom   to  a  home  which   I  had 
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blighted,  and  drag  thoee  iimocents 
down  into  the  slough  of  misery 
which  my  own  folly  had  created  ?  I 
was  still  yonng,  strong,  and  healthy, 
and  I  determined  to  seek  my 
fortnne  alone — to  earn  subsistence 
by  the  sweat  of  labour.  My  mind 
was  made  up.  I  wrote  a  few  hur- 
ried lines  to  my  wife,  and  then  tore 
myself  away— from  her— from  my 
little  one,  for  ever. 

•  41  •  • 

'  My  life  since  that  neyer-to-be- for- 
gotten day  has  been  one  of  extra- 
ordinary vicissitude;  my  means 
sometimes  rising  to  the  level  of 
a  competence,  sometimes  reducing 
me  to  the  verge  of  mendicancy. 
For  years  past  I  have  sought  my 
living  in  different  countries,  and  in 
various  ways,  and  had  nearly  realized 
a  little  fortune  in  California,  as  a 
gold-digger,  when  I  lost  everything 
on  the  voyage  home  by  shipwreck. 
I  worked  the  rest  of  my  passage  to 
England  before  the  mast,  and  an 
artist  who  was  on  board,  knowing 
my  straitened  circumstances,  gave 
me  his  address  in  London,  and  has 
since  employed  me  as  a  model. 
This  led  to  other  introductions,  and 
among  others  to  yourself,  sir.  You 
were  gpod  enough  to  express  an  in- 
terest in  me,  and  I  have  told  you 
my  story ;  but  I  beseech  you,  spare 
me  the  sad  humihation  which  a 
knowledge  of  my  previous  life  would 
surely  bring  me  in  the  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  at  present  I  must  earn 
my  living.  I  have  suffered  long  and 
bitterly  for  the  past,  though,  Grod 
knows,  not  more  than  I  deserve. 
But  I  still  retain  pride  enough  to 
beg  that  you  will  not  inquire  my 
name.  Let  me  be  known  to  you  aud 
to  your  friends  as  "  George,"  the 
artist's  model. 

The  fog  had  cleared  away  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  strange  recital, 
but  I  had  no  heart  to  paint  that 
day.  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had 
heard  poor '  George's '  story.  I  was 
in  no  position  to  help  him,  and  the 
aspect  of  his  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  face,  now  rather  excited  my 
sympathy  as  a  man  than  ndsed  my 
admiration  as  an  artist.  It  is  luc^, 
thought  I,  that  the  head  of  Leontes 
is  nearly  finished ;  this  story  would 
have  altered  its  character  consider- 


ably on  my  canvas.  The  man  was 
fit  for  better  things  than  this — yet 
how  could  I  help  him  ?  I  was  only 
just  beginning  to  support  myself— 
and  moreover,  if  I  had  had  the  means, 
I  felt  sure  he  would  have  accepted 
nothing  in  the  form  of  charity. 
Warmly  expressing  my  sympathy, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  had  not 
misplaced  his  confidence,  I  excused 
myself  from  farther  work  that 
afternoon,  determining,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  reflect  on  the  best  means  to 
adopt  for  his  assistance.  He  thanked 
me  for  what  I  had  said,  promised  to 
return  on  the  following  day,  and 
.went  off  to  fulfil  another  engage- 
ment 

It  was  only  when  he  had  gone 
that  I  remembered  many  questions 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  ask 
him  respecting  the  fate  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  deserted. 
And  yet  if  they  had  been  alive — if 
he  bad  tried,  or  wished  to  find  them 
out  again — woidd  be  not  have  told 
me?  At  one  moment  I  felt  ashamed 
for  commiserating  a  man  who  had 
thus  selfishly  abandoned  those  who 
should  have  been  dearest  to  him 
(even  under  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  detailed) ;  at  another 
I  realized  the  bitter  trials  he  had 
undergone; — thought  of  the  an- 
guish he  must  have  endured,  be- 
fore he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
take  that  &tal  step,  and  felt  how 
heavy  had  been  his  punishment. 

I  determined  to  consult  my  good 
benefactress,  Mrs.  Wyllford,  on  the 
subject.  She  was  coming  the  next 
morning  with  her  daughter,  to  look 
at  my  picture.  I  confess  that  the 
prospect  of  seeing  Mary  generally 
put  everything  else  out  of  my  head ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  sony, 
when  the  time  arrived,  to  find  that 
her  mother  entered  my  studio  alone. 
The  'little  housekeeper,'  as  she 
used  playfully  to  call  ner  daughter, 
had  been  detained  by  some  domestic 
matters,  and  would  follow  her  pre- 
sently. 

I  thought  I  would  first  show  Mrs. 
"Wyllford  my  picture,  and  then, 
while  his  portrait  was  before  her, 
detail  the  outline  of  poor '  George's ' 
story,  and  endeavour  to  enlist  her 
sympathies  in  his  behalf.  She  sat 
down  before  the  easel,  looking,  as  I 
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thought,  younger  and  prettier  than 
she  had  ever  seemed  oefore.  The 
subject  I  had  chosen  was  fEimiliarto 
her—indeed  she  had  herself  sug- 
gested it  Gamillo  was  supposed  to 
be  addressing  Leontes  in  the  lines — 

*  My  lord,  your  sorrow  waa  too  sore  laid  on : 
Which  ftlxteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
S(>  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  Joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow, 
But  killed  itself  much  sooner.' 

She  kindly  praised  the  attitude  of 
Hermione,  the  dresses  and  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  which  I  had  stu- 
died with  some  care.  At  last  her 
eye  rested  on  the  figure  of  Leontes. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 

'  I  want  you  to  be  interests  in 
that  head/  I  said  at  length,  in  joke. 

'Why?'  said  she  quickly,  and 
growing,  as  I  thought,  rather  pale 
as  she  spoke.  '  Was  it  studied  from 
nature?  I  see  you  have  only  just 
finished  it:  the— the  paint  is  hardly 
dry,  and — would  you  mind  opening 
the  window  ?— the  smell  of  the  oil 
is  a  little  too  strong  for  me.' 

My  studio  window  was  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  lumbering  con- 
trivances which  swing  on  a  pivot.  I 
went  behind  the  chair  to  comply 
with  her  request,  and  while  engag^ 
in  arranging  a  prop  to  keep  the 
sash-frame  in  its  place,  I  began  to 
tell  her  briefly  the  story  of  my  mo- 
del's life.  I  was  interrupted  by 
a  loud  cry  of  pain,  and  turned 
round  to  find  Mrs.  Wyllford  falling 
from  her  chair.  I  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  and  found  that  she  had 
already  fainted.  There  was  water 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  I  hast^ 
cned  to  fetch  it.  As  I  hurried  back 
I  was  met  by  George,  who  had  just 
come  to  keep  his  appointment,  and 
to  whom  I  hastily  explained  what 
had  happened.  Between  us  we  lifted 
the  poor  lady  up,  and  laid  her  on 
the  sofa.  In  domg  this,  her  head 
had  fallen  on  my  arm,  and  it  was 


not  unto  I  raised  it,  that  we  saw 
how  deadly  pale  she  was.  I  poured 
some  water  between,  her  lips  and 
begged  George  to  get  some  doctor's 
help  without  delay.  But  he  stood 
like  one  transfixed,  muttering  inco- 
herently. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,'  I  said,  'make 
haste — no  time  is  to  be  lost !  What 
is  the  matter  ?' 

*  I  think  I  am  going  mad,'  said  he 
as  he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the 
couch.  'Baise  her  head  a  little 
more— this  way,  boy,  t?iis  way,' 
he  shrieked,  in  pitiable  accents. 
'Heavens!  how  like  she  is  to — 
Mary— Mary.— 0  God!  U  is  my  wife 

herstf/r 

•  *  •  * 

It  was  indeed  the  wife  that  he  had 
left  ten  years  ago— who  had  survived 
his  crud  desertion — struggled  with 
ix>verty  and  many  trials — main- 
tained herself  heroically  by  her  own 
exertions,  and  was  now,  thank  God ! 
in  a  position  to  save  him  from  the 
misery  which  his  folly  and  selfish- 
ness had  occasioned.  She  had  re- 
cognised his  portrait  whUe  I  was 
telling  her  George  Wyllford's  story, 
little  thinking  how  closely  it  was 
interwoven  with  her  own;  and  it 
was  the  sudden  shock  which  occa- 
sioned her  swoon.  I  have  little 
more  to  add  in  explanation.  Within 
twelve  months  from  the  dat^  of  this 
event,  I  married  Mary  Wyllford. 
Her  father  is  an  altered  man.  His 
wife's  fortune  was  an  ample  one,  but 
he  never  spent  a  penny  of  it  without 
her  consent  My  picture  was  ac^ 
cepted  at  the  Boyal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, and,  wonderful  to  relate,  was 
well  hung.  Since  then  I  have  painted 
from  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
never  heard  from  any  of  my  sitters, 
any  narrative  which  has  interested 
me  so  much  as  the  Model's  Story. 

0.  L.  E. 


^i^J^ 
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But  he  came  to  yisit  her  no  more. 
He  wrote  her  a  note  next  morning — 
which,  with  all  other  relics  of  that 
time,  will,  I  doubt  not,  lie  upon 
Esther's  breast  when  she  is  in  her 
coffin — ^lecapitulating,  in  a  few  kind 
words,  the  reasons  for  keeping  apart 
that  he  had  given  her  the  mght 
before;  adding, too—was  it  possible 
for  him  to  ao  otherwise  ?— some 
expressions  of  the  infinite  pain  the 
severance  must  cost  himself.  Bat 
this  was  all.  He  gave  no  sign  of 
relenting  or  of  change.  He  came  to 
visit  her  no  more. 

She  knew  then  that  her  dream 
was  definitely  over.  Of  marriage 
she  had  long  since  ceased  to  think ; 
bnt  love,  but  tender  sympathy,  but 
friendship,  but  all  of  Paul  was  riven 
from  her  now.  She  knew  this ;  and 
she  suffered  with  that  triple-fold 
agony  that  only  very  exceptional 
natures  Uke  hers  are  capable  of. 
She  yearned  for  Paul  (does  any 
word  but  that  express  the  part  that 
the  soul  plays  in  human  passion  ?) 
She  brooded  over  the. thought  of 
him  day  and  night  and  hourly,  with 
a  stronger  appreciation  of  his  worth 
and  of  the  fitness  there  was  in  her- 
self to  be  bis  companion.  She  sor- 
rowed for  him  with  that  purely 
physical  sensation  which  the  great 
materialist  philosopher  defin^  as 
the  irritable  condition  of  certain 
nerves  closely  connected  alike  with 
the  digestive  organs  and  with  the 
brain. 

Women  of  weaker  temperament 
exhaust  themselves  in  one  of  these 
forms  only — make  a  religion  of  their 
grief,  or  a  sentiment;  or,  more  fre- 
quently still,  only  a  source  of  bodi]y 
disease  to  themselves.  Esther 
Fleming  did  all  three,  in  her  own 
robust,  uncivilized  fashion,  and 
(Uker  to  a  savage  still)  she  gave  no 
moan  under  her  sufferings.     Her 


cheeks  were  white,  her  sleep  no 
sleep,  her  meals  uneaten ;  but  who 
was  there  to  notice  these  things  in 
a  person  holding  such  a  position  as 
hers?  Natty,  finding  her  lessons 
more  negligently  attended  to,  began 
to  have  latent  suspicions  that  she 
had  misjudged  Miss  Fleming;  and 
that,  after  all,  her  present  governess 
would  turn  out  just  as  pleasantly 
n^lectful  as  all  former  bonnes  and 
nurses  had  been.  Jane,  in  hourly 
entanglements  of  white  silk  and 
lace,  and  hopes  of  crushing  and 
eclipsing  Miss  Lynes,  would  have 
noticed  nothing  short  of  positive 
illness  in  anybody  unconnected  with 
millinery.  And  these  were  the  two 
human  souls  in  London  who  took 
the  most  real  interest  in  Esther 
Fleming's  life. 

She  felt,  at  first,  that  there  was  a 
signal  injustice  in  her  disappoint- 
ment making  so  little  change  to 
the  world.  Every  sense  and  sound 
of  common  life  jarred  on  her  almost 
with  a  rough,  actual  pain.  Miss 
Dashwood's  self-engrossed  conversa- 
tion, the  child's  merry  play,  the 
very  sight  of  the  servants  at  theur 
work,  or  of  the  people  passing  along 
the  streets,  was  inexpressibly  irk- 
some to  her. 

We  would  never  in  youth  have 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  faces  of 
our  dead.  We  would  have  the 
heartless  spirits  of  the  whole  world 
crushed  so  that  they  might  not 
mock  us  in  our  first,  new,  over- 
whehning  taste  of  the  reality  of  sor- 
row. And  the  sun  shines  deep 
down  into  the  grave  where  our  first- 
born is  to  lie  before  night :  and  the 
great  world ;  and,  which  is  bitterer, 
our  own  small  section  of  the  world 
gets  up,  and  hopes,  and  rejoices,  just 
the  same  upon  the  day  when  we 
learn  that  we  are  to  stand  from 
henceforth  outside  all  hope  and  all 
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rejoicing!  Later  on  in  lifo  (when 
the  sun  has  shone  into  a  great  many 
graves  since  that  little  nnforgottfu 
first  one),  we  turn  with  a  dreary 
stoicism,  or  perhaps  with  tniur 
philosophy,  to  the  thoutrht  tliat 
others  are  rejoicing  who  have  onco 
mourned  likens;  even  as  wo  slniU 
one  day  stand  at  a  marriairo-fcast 
while  they  are  occupied  in  tlio  pre- 
parjition  of  their  funeral -rat-a  U.  J  Jut 
Esther  was  at  an  ago  still  to  hug  her 
grief  with  passion;  to  turn  from 
every  thought  of  comfort ;  to  quarnd 
with  the  whole  universe  Ix^cause  it 
showed  no  immediate  sympathy  with 
Paul  and  herself. 

'  You  really  should  try  to  write  in 
a  more  lively  style,'  was  IVIillicent's 
reply  to  one  of  the  curt,  formal  let- 
ters she  forced  herself  to  write  about 
the  house  and  the  servants.  *  The 
doctor  says  it  is  very  bad  for  me 
not  to  have  my  spirits  constantly 
amused.' 

'  I  hope  you'll  get  up  your  colour 
again  soon,  Esther,'  said  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  '  I  have  sot  my  heart  upon 
having  every  one  of  my  bridesmaids 
handsome,  if  it's  only  to  make  a  con- 
trast to  Mrs.  Peel's.' 

'  Do  play  louder.  Miss  Fleming,' 
cried  Natty.  '  I  want  you  to  run 
about  on  your  hands  and  knees  and 
bark,  wlnle  I  do  the  man  in 
Punch.' 

These  are  specimens  of  the  kind 
of  sympathy  she  received. 

Sympathy,  if  she  had  got  it,  would 
have  done  her  no  good .  Would  time  ? 
She  asked  herself  this,  one  gloomy 
afternoon,  as  she  sat  alone,  as  usual, 
brooding  over  her  never-dying  pain 
in  the  silent  room  where  she  had 
heard  Paul's  voice  last.  Would  time 
enable  her  to  Uve  down,  or  live  out, 
her  love  and  her  misery  together  ? 
Ten  years  hence,  when  she  was 
thirty,  a  middle-aged  woman,  would 
she  come,  like  Joan,  to  feel  a  hard, 
loveless  interest  in  the  common 
things  of  life  ?  To  rise  every  morn- 
ing with  no  particular  hope,  and  go 
to  rest  with  no  particular  disappoint- 
ment. Oh,  if  such  a  time  was  in- 
deed to  come,  that  she  could  get 
over  those  intermediate  years !  that 
she  could  be  old  and  callous  without 
consciously  going  through  the  fearful 
intervening  process  of  ossification ! 


She  rose,  she  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  lo(»ke(l  out  on  the  square; 
dull  and  dark  and  silent  a.s  it  liefits 
a  resj)octablo  London  square  to  be; 
and  standing  tlicre,  listening  to  the 
patter  of  tin?  rain  upon  the  pave- 
niout,  and  gazing  listlessly  at  the 
hurrying  forms  of  the  occasional 
jmssers-by,  a  sudden  remembrance 
came  across  her  mind — it  was  Satiir- 
day ;  a  day  on  which  Paul  always 
passed  a  certain  crossing  into  Ox- 
turd  street,  al)out  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Scotts'  house,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  She  knew  this  fact  well ; 
first,  from  his  having  explained  to 
her  that  Saturday  was  a  day  on  which 
his  visit  to  her  must  always  l>e  later 
than  usual;  secondly,  because  she 
had  one  afternoon  chanced  to  meet 
him  when  she  was  walking  along 
Oxford  street,  with  the  child,  and  he 
had  said,  laughingly,  'If  ever  you 
want  me  on  a  sudden  mission  of  life 
or  death,  and  it  should  chance  to  be 
Wedncf^day  or  Saturday,  you  would 
be  as  certain  to  meet  meat  this  par- 
ticular spot  at  this  hour,  as  you 
would  bo  of  seeing  the  clock  over  the 
post'Office,  yonder.  I  liave  gone 
this  road  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  never  remember  being  at 
the  crossing  more  than  ten  minutes 
late  during  that  time.' 

The  remembrance  of  the  fact  came 
suddenly  across  her  mind  ;  and  with 
it  a  wild,  a  reasonless  impulse  to 
start  abroad  in  the  cold  and  gloom 
and  rain  upon  the  chance  of  seeing 
him.    Miss  Dash  wood  was  out;  the 
child  was  spending   the  day  with 
some  iriends;  no  one  would  want 
her,  would  miss  her,  and  Paul  would 
be  utterly  unconscious  of  her  pre- 
sence. It  was  scarcely  past  four  now. 
If  she  started  at  once  she  would  be 
there  long  before  he  could  by  iKJsai- 
bility  pass ;  would  take  shelter  in  a 
stationer's  shop,  which  she  recol- 
lected, and  watch  him,  unseen,  as  he 
went  by.  A  dreary  comfort,  enough ; 
but  something — something  to  stand 
between  her  and  a  certain  horrible 
symptom  of  whose  presence  during 
the  last  forty-eight  hours  she  had 
been  vaguely  conscious  in  her  mind 
— a  dull,  leaden  incapacity  to  think 
or  feel  or  suffer;  a  loathing  of  life, 
an  absence  of  desire  even  to  retain 
to  happier  things.   Betiersee  YauVb 
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&oe  again,  better  reviviiy  the  old 
tortures  at  their  worst  than  give 
way  to  this. 

She  dressed  herself,  forgetful  of 
the  rain,  in  a  light  cloak  and  her 
usual  little  tiiin  schoolroom  dress, 
and  then  started,  in  a  bitter  cold 
wind  and  with  the  rain  driving  sheer 
in  her  face,  upon  her  errand.  When 
she  got  to  the  end  of  her  walk  it 
was  still  a  quarter  to  five ;  and  [as 
she  was  ashamed  to  remain  too  long 
with  no  ostensible  object  in  the  shop, 
she  walked  up  and  down  until  in- 
deed she  was  thoroughly  wet  to  the 
G^n,  for  the  rain  was  pouring  now, 
until  five  minutes  to  five.  Then 
with  that  extraordinary  sense  of 
guilt  of  which  most  of  us  are  sus- 
ceptible when  we  are  not  going  to 
commit  anything  wrong,  she  wa&ed 
into  the  shop.- 

The  girl  behind  the  counter  eyed 
her  sourly  as  she  entered,  bringing 
with  her  the  cold,  clinging  fog  of  the 
sti«et,  and  desired  her,  tartly,  to 
observe  that  there  was  a  stand  for 
umbrellas  at  the  door. 

'  I  am  veiy  wet,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  shelter  for  a  few 
minutes,'  Esther  stammered,  with 
all  the  conscious  shame  of  a  tongue 
unversed  in  artifice.  '  And  I  want 
a  copy-book  and  some  pens,  and  a 
bottle  of  ink—blue  ink,  if  you 
please.' 

Now,  the  shopwoman  knew  as 
well  as  she  knew  herself  that  the 
girl  came  into  the  shop  with  inten- 
tions respecting  something  or  some 
person  unconnected  with  stationery. 
Still,  a  customer  is  a  customer ;  and 
London  shopkeepers  are  whole 
worlds  beyond  the  capacity  for  curi- 
osity in  any  matter  not  directly 
affecting  their  own  interest  In  a 
country  town  a  woman  thus  placed 
must,  by  a  law  of  her  nature,  have 
asked  questions :  the  Londoner,  her 
first  disgust  at  the  damp  over,  just 

Produced  the  copy-book,  pens,  and 
lue  ink,  and  lapsed  back  into  in- 
difference over  her  embroidery.  If 
the  girl  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  or 
fallen  dead,  or  stayed  five  minutes, 
or  an  hour,  or  indeed  any  time  short 
of  the  period  at  which  the  gas  was 
turned  off,  she  could  scarce  have 
brought  her  mind  up  to  the  exer- 
tion of  thinking  of  her  agaiD. 


Five  o'clock  struck,  and  then  the 
quarter  past  five;  and  then  the  fog 
thickened  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  the  features  even  of  the 
nearest  passers-by;  and  then  the 
sickening  tbqught  came  upon  Esther 
that  Paul  must  have  past  without 
her  seeing  him,  and  that  all  that  re- 
mained for  her  was  to  go  home 
again.  She  was  bodily  weak;  had 
scarcely  eaten  anything  all  day ;  and 
in  addition  to  her  disappointoient  a 
chill  of  childish  terror  overcame  her 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  walk 
alone  through  the  crowded  desola- 
tion of  the  London  streets.  In  all 
her  life  she  had  never  so  realized 
that  state  which  the  Germans  hap- 
pily term '  God-forsaken '  as  at  this 
moment  She  was  too  thoroughly 
beaten  for  any  of  the  old  instincts 
of  pride  to  come  to  her  help ;  too 
booily  miserable,  too  cold,  too  wet, 
too  weak,  to  be  conscious  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  her  despair.  In 
fact,  she  had  walked  a  mile  or  two 
through  the  rain  to  see  a  certain 
human  face ;  and  had  missed  seeing 
it :  and  now  had  just  to  walk  home 
again  to  a  good  dinner,  and  good 
fire,  and  every  other  creature  com- 
fort of  life.  But,  in  imagination,  she 
had  roused  herself  by  strong  endea- 
vours into  making  one  more  effort 
at  seeing  the  only  thing  she  desired 
to  live  for ;  and  had  missed  it ;  and 
there  was  nothing  more  to  make  her 
hold  on  to  this  wretched  mockeiy 
of  life!  And  one  of  the  grand 
characteristics  of  the  disorder  of  love 
is  that  all  its  greatest  tortures,  like 
its  greatest  enjoyments,  are  those 
which  the  sufferer's  own  imagination 
coins.  Hence  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  far  worse  to  bear  than  those  of 
other  passions.  For  in  imagination 
not  the  body  only,  not  the  mind 
suffers;  but  the  soul— ourself!  That 
which  one  day  we  can  conceive  of  as 
enjoying  or  as  suffering  in  an  entirely 
different  state  to  this  unequal  part- 
nership in  which  it  is  now  involved. 

Among  the  beautiful  fancies 
which  so  many  of  the  old  Catholic 
legends  unfold,  none  is,  I  think, 
more  beautiful  than  the  well-known 
image  of  what  shall  constitute  hell. 
'  For  in  this  is  hell :  that,  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  earthly  body,  the 
soul  shall  straightway  1x3  drawn  up- 
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•ward  towards  God,  and  shall  Pee 
Him  and  feel  His  prosence;  and 
then,  when  she  has  tastod  to  tlie 
full  tho  exceeding  rapture  of  lov(^, 
fihall  Ik?  severed  from  all  love  and 
all  lip:ht  for  evermore/ 

Of  sueh  a  hell  most  of  ns  have 
had  Komo  foretaste  tli  rough  tho 
medium  of  our  earthly  desires. 
Estlier  Fleming  experienced  its 
very  dregs  of  bitterness  now,  when 
after  the  short-lived,  pictured  rap- 
ture of  Rc^eing  Paul,-  she  hmi  got 
outside  the  shop  door  and  stood  a 
seco7id  irresolute,  with  the  cold  wet 
wind  l)eating  cruelly  in  her  face, 
before  she  could  sununon  up  courago 
enough  to  make  her  way  home  along 
the  (hirk,  and  by  this  time  crowded, 
pavement. 

'Esther!'  said  a  voice  close  Ix)- 
hind  lier  ear,  as  she  stood  there 
shrinking  and  irresolute.  'Child! 
what,  in  God's  name,  brings  you 
here  at  such  an  hour  ?' 

Had  a  ray  of  warm,  delicious  light 
direct  from  heaven,  had  the  ecstacy 
of  gazing  upon  an  angel's  face  been 
suddenly  vouchsafed  to  one  of  the 
saints  of  old,  some  winter's  raid- 
night,  in  his  icy,  barren  cell,  it 
could  scarce  have  flooded  his  heart 
with  rapture  greater  than  that 
"which  smote  Miss  Fleming's  frozen 
breast  as  she  heard  Paul's  voice. 
From  darkness  to  light,  from  cold  to 
warmth,  from  absence,  from  despair 
to  him!  It  vKis  a  sudden  break 
from  heaven:  I  used  no  metaphor. 
Tho  nearest  approach  to  a  foretaste 
(or  a  recollection)  of  another  state 
than  any  of  us  can  ever  know.  And 
in  the  instinctive  bound  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  in  moments  of  intense 
human  passion  like  this;  in  the 
sudden  involuntary  rush  of  thank- 
fulness— we  know  not  to  whom ! — 
in  the  realization,  for  about  twenty 
seconds,  of  our  own  capacity  for  in- 
finite happiness,  is  an  indirect  evi- 
dence of  God  and  of  the  godUke 
within  us,  which  I  really  think 
metaphysicians  have  too  much 
neglected. 

Twenty  seconds — ^Esther^s  beati- 
tude lasted  no  longer.  Then  came 
reality;  burning  humiliation  that 
Paul  should  have  seen  her;  burn- 
ing shame  for  the  words  in  which, 
unless   she  took  refuge  in  direct 


falsehoixl,  she  must  explain  l)eing 
met  in  such  a  position. 

*  I  came  out  too  late,'  she  stam- 
mcretl.  '  I  wanted  a  copy-lxx)k  for 
Katty,  and  I  took  shelter  here,  and 
I  think  it  got  very  suddenly  dark 
to-night.' 

He  did  not  reply  by  one  word ; 
but  ho  took  her  hand,  drew  it 
quietly  \iithin  his  arm,  and  walke<l 
on  with  her  down  the  street.  When 
they  had  gone  about  a  dozen  yards, 
he  led  her  under  a  large  projecting 
portico,  which  at  once  formed  a 
protection  from  the  weather,  and 
also,  owing  to  the  house  being 
empty  and  the  door  unlighted,  from 
the  observation  of  the  passers-by. 

'  Esther,  are  you  aware  that  it  is 
raining  hard  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it :  I  shall  soon  bo 
home.' 

'  Do  you  know,*  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder, '  that  you  are  in 
a  poor,  wretched  Uttle  cloak,  and 
that  you  are  wet  through  ?' 

'  Not— not  quite,  I  think,  sir.! 

'  Do  you  know,'  taking  her  cold, 
gloveless  hand  in  both  of  liis,  '  that 
you  are  chilled  to  the  very  bone, 
and  that  if  you  are  not  laid  up  with 
fever  to-morrow  it  will  bo  no  fault 
of  yours  ?' 

'I  don't  think  it  would  matter 
much  if  I  was ;  but  I  shall  not  be ; 
I'm  not  going  to  be  ill/ 

'Do  you  know  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous, that  it  is  wrong,  for  a  girl  of 
your  age  to  wander  about  alone  in 
the  streets  of  London  at  such  an 
hoiu:  ?' 

She  was  silent :  but  she  tried, 
quite  in  vain,  to  take  her  hand  away 
horn  him. 

'  Esther,  what  did  yon  come  out 
here  for  to-night?' 

No  answer. 

'  Esther,  what  did  you  come  for? 
Will  you  tell  me,  or  will  you  let  mo 
guess?' 

She  was  stonily  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two— as  was  her  custom  always 
before  the  overflow  of  any  strong 
emotion  —  then  out  it  came.  '  I 
thought  I'd  see  you  once  more,  and 
I  waited  and  you  didnt  pass,  and  I 
thought  I  had  missed  you,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester.'   And  then  a  stifled  sob. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  for 
two  or  three  minutes;  alter  which 
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an  empty  cab  happened  to  drive 
slowly  down  the  sti'eet  in  their  di- 
rection, and  Mr.  Chichester  hailed 
it.  '  You  had  better  let  me  see  you 
home/  he  remarked,  after  he  had 
placed  Esther  inside ;  '  it  is  too  late 
for  you  to  go  alone.'  And  as  she 
neither  said  yes  nor  no,  he  got  in 
beside  her,  and  they  drove  off. 

'Poor,  little,  cold  hands  I'  said 
Paul ;  and  he  took  one  of  them  in 
his  again ; '  poor,  little,  kind,  patient 
face,  that  would  brave  cold,  and 
rain,  and  darkness  for  my  sake !' 

And  he  kissed  her. 

'  Esther,'  after  a  minute  or  two, 
*  I  have  told  you,  cruel  times  enough, 
that  I  can't  marry  you.  I  don't 
repeat  it  now,  because'— and  here 
Paul's  own  voice  faltered—'  because, 
child,  now  that  I  see  what  kind  of 
materials  yoiur  love  and  your  cha- 
racter are  made  of,  I  scarce  know 
what  is  honour  and  what  is  duty  for 
me.  But  I  swear  one  thing,  from 
this  night  forth  the  choice  shall  rest 
with  you.  I'll  not  leave  you  again, 
never  fear  that  I  You  shall  know 
all  my  life,  and  such  as  it  is  my  life 
is  yours.' 

I  don't  think  all  men  would  take 
this  tone  at  the  precise  moment 
when  a  woman  had  compromised 
herself  irrevocably  for  their  s^e ; 
but  you  must  remember  Paul  was 
not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  also 
that  there  was  a  decided  taint  of 
eccentricity  in  the  Chichester  blood. 

'The  choice  mine?  Oh,  Mr. 
Chichester!  how  can  that  ever  be? 
I  know  you  can't  marry  me,  and  I 
submit  to  it.  All  I  wish  is  that  we 
should  remain  friends,  and  that 
when  I  go  back  home  you  should 
write  to  me — once  or  twice  in  a 
month,  perhaps,  at  first' 

'  Esther,'  drawing  her  closer  to  his 
side,  'do  you  mean  what  you  say? 
Would  a  cold  compact  of  friendship 
really  make  you  happy  ?* 

'  I  don't  think  I  spoke  of  happi- 
ness at  all,  Mr.  Chichester.  I'm  not 
likely  to  be  very  happy  while  I  live,' 

'  Are  you  not  happy  now?' 

'  Sir,  I  am  frightened !  I  wish  I 
was  at  home  with  Jane.' 

He  let  go  her  hand ;  he  took  his 
arm  from  round  her  instantly.  '  You 
will  be  home  with  Jane  directly, 
and  you  will  then,  at  my  request, 
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go  straight  to  your  bed,  and  try  to 
sleep.  With  a  weaker  constitution 
than  yours,  such  an  escapade  as  the 
one  you  have  thought  fit  to  engage 
in  to-night  might  cost  a  brain  fever, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Esther,' 
after  a  minute,  'do  you  consider 
yourself  engaged  to  me  ?' 

'No,  Mr.  Chichester;  I  do  not, 
indeed.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
am  not.' 

'  I'm  not  certain  of  it  myself;  but 
we  shall  both  be  surer  on  the  point 
in  a  few  days.  Miss  Fleming,  have 
I  ever  told  you  where  I  live  ?' 

'You  have  not.  You  have  put 
me  down,  consistently,  whenever  I 
have  even  tried  remotely  to  find 
out' 

'  Then  I  will  tell  you  now.  I  live 
in  St.  John's  Wood  —  Eichmond 
Cottages ;— -no,  you  will  never  re- 
member all  that  I'll  give  you  the 
written  address  when  tibe  cab  stops. 
Will  you  come  and  pay  me  a  visit?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'That  is  right  You  put  on  no 
conventional  afiectation,  because  you 
know  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  a 
thing  that  would  really  harm  you« 
Come,  let  me  see ;  Sunday— Monday 
— I  can  manage  to  be  at  home  all 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Come  on  Tues- 
day, between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

'And  prepare,  child' — they  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Scotia' 
house,  and  somehow  her  hand  was 
in  his  again — 'prepare  for  a  dark 
story,  for  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
mine;  prepare  for  a  dark  household, 
for  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to 
mine,  and  also,'  for  a  moment, he 
hesitated,  fearfully  agitated,  '  to  the 
companion  of  my  life.  Esther,  good- 
night' 

He  took  a  letter,  containing  his 
address,  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
it  her  as  they  stopped  at  the  Scotte' 
house:  he  kissed  her  cold  hands 
three  or  four  times  over,  and  then 
they  parted  without  another  word. 

He  loved  her;  his  kisses  were 
warm  upon  her  hands,  upon  her 
lips ;  it  was  to  rest  with  her  to  be 
his  wife  or  not.  But  as  Esther 
stole  up  unnoticed  to  her  lonely 
room,  the  very  chill  of  death  itself 
seemed  to  be  upon  her  heart 
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She  knew  that  if  a  retmnciatioii 
was  to  oome  from  her  lips,  she 
would  be  inflexible,  even  though 
the  whole  of  her  happiness  should 
be  the  sacrifice  she  must  offer  up. 
This  morning  she  could  have  done 
it,  perhaps,  in  a  different  spirit; 
could  have  Baid,eyen  as  the  Hebrew 
maiden  said  of  old,  '  Do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  hath  pro- 
ceeded out  of  thy  mouth.'  But  the 
first  touch  of  possession  had  swept 
over  her  love  now,  and  unleavened 
it  for  ever  of  the  heroic. 

Paul  had  kissed  her  I 

What  was  duty,  what  was  hero- 
ism, if  all  that  remained  to  her  of 
life— thirty  or  forty  arid  years,  per- 
haps—had to  be  passed  away  from 
Paul? 


CHAPTER  XLH. 
Paul's  homb. 

The  succeeding  days  passed  by  in 
a  kind  of  dull  dream,  the  nights  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  where- 
in real  sleep  or  coherent  reasoning 
waking  were  aUke  denied  to  her; 
but  sUU  Esther  Fleming  kept  as 
usual  to  her  duties,  and  was  in  no 
danger  of  brain  fever.  On  Sunday 
she  struggled  with  the  child  as  usual 
through  the  three  first  questions  of 
the  catechism ;  on  Monday  she  at- 
tended Miss  Dashwood  through  one 
of  her  daily  courses  of  millinery ;  on 
Tuesday— the  day  that  was  to  be 
the  black  or  white  day  of  her  life — 
she  even  forced  herself  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  letter  to  David.  If 
things  ended  as — as  her  own  fore- 
boding told  her  they  muMt  end,  she 
would  not,  she  thought,  be  able  to 
write  just  at  first ;  and  so  it  would 
be  well  now,  while  she  could  yet 
measure  her  strength^  to  forewarn 
them  of  her  return. 

'  I  am  well  in  health,*  she  stated 
in  this  letter,  which  was  quite  calm 
and  well  expressed,  and  written  in 
her  usual  huid,  '  but  I  am  doubtfal 
if  the  life  here  is  one  I  can  live  long. 
Bemind  Joan  that  she  once  said  she 
thought  I  could  earn  my  livehhood, 
if  I  chose  it,  at  Ck)untisbury,  and 
beg  of  her  to  be  prepared  at  any 
time  for  my  return  nome.' 

She  was  calm  when  she  left  the 


Scotts'  house;  calm  till  she  began 
to  feel  that  she  must  be  close  to 
Paul's;  then  all  her  courage  for- 
sook her,  as  women's  courage  does 
forsake  them,  in  a  second,  smd  with 
the  very  inconsistency  of  cowardice, 
she  stopped  the  cab  suddenly,  and 
dismissed  it  without  even  asking  the 
driver  how  fax  she  was  still  ftom 
her  destination. 

As  chance  willed,  she  was  already 
there.  She  had  scarcely  walked  a 
dozen  hurried  steps  when  the  well- 
known  accents  of  Paul's  voice  struck 
on  her  ear.  In  another  moment 
her  hand  was  in  his,  and  she  was 
standing,  scarce  knowing  what  she 
did  or  said  in  her  agitation,  at  the 
threshold  of  his  house. 

'  I  thought  you  would  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind,'  he  remarked, 
after  hearing  her  singularly  incon- 
sequential reasons  for  dismissing 
the  cab.  'I  felt  sure  you  would 
either  have  lost  the  address  alto- 
gether, or  forgotten  the  number,  or 
made  some  other  equally  trivial 
mistake ;  and  so,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn 
hope,  I  stationed  myself  at  the  gate 
to  look  out  for  you.  I  hope  you 
admire  my  flowers.  Miss  Fleming? 
This  piece  of  ground  between  the 
house  and  the  area  rails,  which  I 
dare  say  you  countiy-people  would 
consider  too  narrow  for  a  garden- 
path,  is  what  we  Londoners  are 
proud  to  call  a  wden.  Stay  a 
moment,  and  I  believe  I  can  really 
find  you  one  or  two  white  violets.' 

His  voice  was  very  quiet, — ^too 
quiet  to  be  thoroughly  natural ;  his 
face  pale,  and  more  worn  than  she 
had  ever  seen  it,  save  on  that  day 
when  she  and  the  Dashwoods  had 
followed  him  in  his  walk.  Miss 
Fleming  felt  that  he  was  striving  to 
rally,  not  her  nerves  alone,  but  his 
own,  before  taking  her  into  the 
house.  And  feeling  this,  she  did 
rally — ^yes,  and  was  able  to  stand 
and  talk  to  him  for  some  minutes, 
almost  in  her  old  unconstrained 
manner,  as  he  gathered  her  a  few 
spring-flowers  and  pointed  out,  but 
with  somewhat  forced  spirits,  the 
capabilities  which  a  dozen  square 
feet  of  London  earth  mighty  in  a 
master's  hands,  afford. 

'  I  don't  think  you  have  noticed 
the  plate  upon  my  door  yet/  he  re? 
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marked,  when  the  conversation  had 
dropped  so  suddenly  and  utterly 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  barest 
excuse  for  remaining  outside;  'or, 
if  you  have  noticed  it,  you  are  too 
well-bred  to  let  me  be  aware  that 
you  have  done  so.  Look  here,  and 
confess  by  how  much  your  interest 
in  me  has  deteriorated !' 

This  was  what  the  plate  bore. 

Paul  Chechesteb, 

Teacher  of  Mathematics, 

*Mr.  Chichester,  nothing  could 
alter  me,'  said  Esther,  very  low  and 
very  hurriedly.  *  As  fer  as  this  goes, 
I  am  not  even  surprised.  IVe  often 
thought  that  you  know  somethiug, 
by  experience,  of  the  kind  of  life 
that  mine  is  destined  to  be.' 

'I  don't  think  you  know  what 
that  is.  Miss  Fleming;  but  come 
in — come  in  at  once,'  he  interrupted 
himself,  quickly.  '  We  are  cowards, 
both  of  us ;  bat  the  inevitable  mo- 
ment can't  be  staved  off  any  longer, 
try  what  we  will.  Gome  in:  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  my  house.  You  are 
'  the  first  visitor  that  has  ever  crossed 
its  threshold  since  I  inhabited  it.' 

He  opened  the  door,  drew  her 
band  within  his  arm,  and  led  her 
into  a  small  sitting-room  on  the 
ground-floor, — ^his  own  especial 
room,  as  Esther's  instinct  told  her 
the  moment  that  she  entered  it. 

'You  look  pale.  Miss  Fleming. 
You  have  not  recovered  from  your 
exploits  on  Saturday.  Sit  in  this 
easy  chair — it's  my  own,  and  there- 
fore you  may  rely  upon  its  being 
comfortable — and  wait  patiently 
while  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Pardon  me,  you  mtist  take  ii  For 
the  time  being,  you  are  in  my  power, 
and  must  do  just  what  I  tell  you.' 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  made 
her  sit  down  in  the  place  he  had 
offered ;  then  he  helped  her  to  take 
off  her  cloak  and  hat ;  and  then  he 
got  her  a  glass  of  wine— i)erforming 
all  these  offices  with  that  kindly 
little  masculine  roughness,  so  infi- 
nitely sweeter  to  women  than  are 
the  finished  graces  of  men  merely 
accustomed  to  society,  and  versed  in 
the  minute  science  of  conventional 
petits  soins, 

Mrs.  Strangways  had  never  once 
made  Paul  understand  that  he  was 


to  put  on  her  opera-cloak,  unasked^ 
during  all  the  time  she  had  had  him 
for  an  attendant. 

'  That's  better :  there's  a  tinge  of 
colour  in  your  face  now.  You  look 
a  shade  more  like  the  healthy  young 
person  who  stood  beside  me  that 
first  night  on  the  balcony  at  Wey- 
mouth ;  a  shade  less  like  the  ghost 
that  flitted  suddenly  before  me  in 
Oxford  Street  on  Saturday.  Esther, 
do  you  feel  strong  ?' 

'  Quite  strong,  now.  I  was  a  Uttle 
tired  till  you  made  me  take  the 
wine.' 

'  You're  not  in  the  least  nervous? 
You  wouldn't  give  way  at  anything 
you  had  to  hear  or  see?' 

'  I  would  not  give  way  a  bit  I 
never  do.  I  haven't  been  trained  to 
it.  My  cousin  Joan  hates  scenes. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Mr. 
Chichester.' 

'  That  is  right  Now,  answer  me 
one  question.  Have  you  ever  heard 
anything  about  my  ftunily-history  ?' 

'Nothing;  except  that  you  have 
separated  yourself  from  your  rela- 
tions for  years.  You  have  told  me 
that  yourself,  you  know;  I  also 
heard  something  about  it  from  my 
Aunt  Thalia,  before  I  ever  saw  you 
at  Weymouth.' 

'  Very  well.  Now  I  am  going,  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  to  give 
you  the  reason  of  this  estrangement 
Among  other  things  you  have  heard, 
no  doubt,  that  madness,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  supposed  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  our  fiunily  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard  it' 

'Esther,  when  I  was  a  child  of 
seven  years  old,  my  father  died. 
Not  so  much,  of  course,  from  what 
I  recollect,  as  from  what  I  have 
gained  from  others,  I  know  now 
that  he  was  a  man  averse  to  worldly 
pursuits;  sedate,  studious,  am- 
bjitionless.  He  was  also  poor.  As  he 
neither  cared  for  society  nor  for 
advancement — as  he  neglected  his 
rich  friends,  and  spent  what  money 
he  had  upon  his  poor  ones— there 
was,  naturally,  reason  enough  for 
the  world  in  general  to  call  him 
eccentric— the  family  malady  deve- 
loping itself  under  one  of  its  milder 
forms.  My  mother  especially — the 
very  weakest  of  God's  creatures  I 
ever  knew — ^failed  to  discover  any 
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of  the  noble  points  in  HiMcbrand 
Cliiclioster's  cliaracti-r.  Slio  caino 
of  a  commonplaco  family.  Slio  wjus 
nersolf  (1  speak  quite  coidly,  Esther, 
I  outgrow  the  whole  of  my  love  tor 
her)  the  very  typo  and  t essence  of 
commonplace,  and  all  the  1  utter 
parts  of  her  luisband's  nature  wore 
simply  a  sealed  lxx)k  to  lier.  Like 
all  such  minds,  she  Wivs  thoroughly 
fixed  in  her  opinions.  Nothing 
shook  her  in  any  idea  she  had  taken 
up.  She  neither  retrogi-iuled  nor 
progressed.  My  father  was  eccen- 
tric :  she  had  married  into  a  mad 
family,  and  must  [moke  the  l>est  of 
it.  She  spoke  tmiuently  of  the 
mysterious  dealings  of  Providence, 
and  of  the  cross  she  had  to  bear ; 
and,  I  suppose,  would  have  been 
convinced  by  nothing  short  of  direct 
revelation  that  Ilildebrand  Chiches- 
ter was  a  man  of  great  mental,  as 
well  as  moral  strength,  who  had  ha<l 
the  ill-fortune  to  ally  himself  with 
a  woman  considerably  below  the 
dead  level  of  mediocrity  in  all  things. 

'  I  get  warm  when  1  speak  of  my 
father;  and  I  began  by  promising 
you  that  I  would  l)e  brief.  I  must 
condense  more.  When  I  was  seven 
years  old,  he  died  suddenly;  and, 
as  his  income  had  been  derived 
nearly  exclusively  from  an  annuity, 
his  widow  and  children  were  left 
very  badly  off  indeed.  Well,  Pro- 
vidence, which  had  before  provided 
my  mother  with  a  poor  and  eccen- 
tric husband,  stood  her  in  better 
stead  now.  She  was  still  a  very 
beautiful  woman — I  will  show  you 
a  likeness  of  her  some  day;  her 
weeds  and  her  seclusion  were  neither 
of  them  of  very  long  duration ;  and 
just  one  twelvemonth  after  my 
father's  death,  the  Honourable  Fre- 
derick Garew  had  seen  her  face  suf- 
ficiently often  in  public  places  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  offer  to 
TDOike  her  bis  wife. 

'  Esther,  though  I  tell  you  I  out- 
lived my  love  for  her,  some  of  the 
old  pain  overcomes  me  as  I  have  to 
spesk  in  direct  words  of  my  mother's 
conduct.  But  the  story  can't  be 
told  otherwise !  I  was  not  her  only 
child.  A  daughter,  several  years 
older  than  myself,  was  her  first- 
bom; — mark  this,  her  Jirst-^Ktrn 
child.    A  creature  with  a  fair  face 


like  her  o^wn ;  but  from  whose  inn'>- 
(H'ut  lips  neither  heartlessness  nor 
injustice  could  ever  come.  A  crea- 
ture on  whom,  in  our  language, 
God's  hand  was  heavily  laid;  but 
who  was  yet  never  to  know  any  of 
that  worse  bitterness  of  life  which 
it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
human  thought  and  human  intelli- 
gence to  feel.'  Paul  stopped  ab- 
ruptly.  • 

*Aud  this  child  died,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester?' Esther  asked,  but  with 
trembling  lips,  for  her  heart  Ixigan 
to  divine  a  ghastly  truth  ; — *  died, 
and  her  mother  never  moomod  for 
her?' 

'This  child  lived.  This  child 
lives— 1  may  well  say  so,  for  she  is, 
and  always  will  be  a  child.  This 
child  is  the  companion  of  my  life. 
Wait,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 

'  When  my  mother  entered  upon 
her  second  cngi^ement*,  she  divined 
that  so  heavy  a  burthen  &s  a  hcli>- 
less,  imbecile  child  would  not  be  an 
incentive  to  marriage  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Carow;  divined  rightly 
there,  as  you  will  see — and  my 
sister's  very  existence  was  studi- 
ously ignored  before  him.  I  recol- 
lect perfectly  being  trained  never 
to  mention  Magdalen  ('twas  my 
father's  favourite  name,  and  he  had 
her  called  so,  Httle  thinking  that 
the  hapless  child  would  never  know 
either  temptation  or  repentance 
while  she  bore  it!) — ^I  recollect  being 
trained  never  to  mention  her  in  Mr. 
Carew's  presence;  and  I  acted  my 
part  with  the  aptitude  that  I  remark 
most  young  children  show  for  false- 
hood, simply  as  falsehood ;  and  my 
mother  acted  hers;  and  the  settle- 
ments were  drawn  out,  and  the 
wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  thoy 
were  marrieid ! 

'  I  remember  that  day  as  clearly 
as  I  remember  my  meeting  with 
you  on  Saturday.  My  mother  never 
intended,  of  course,  to  attempt  to 
conceal  her  daughter's  existence 
from  Mr.  Carew  after  the  marriage. 
What  she  wanted  was  for  the  mar- 
riage to  pass  over  quietly,  and  then 
to  prepare  him  by  degrees,  during 
their  wedding-tour,  for  the  child 
whom  she  would  have  to  present  to 
him  upon  his  return.  And  to  carry 
out  this  plan  she  had  hired  the 
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small  famished  honse  we  lived  in 
for  another  qnarter,  and  had  en- 
gaged a  woman  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  taking  charge  of  Magdalen 
and  myself  until  her  return.  But 
the  truth  was  destined  to  come  out 
somewhat  more  hluntly  than  she 
had  calculated  on.  Mr.  Carew  was 
introduced  to  his  step-daughter 
upon  his  marriage-day,  and  through 
my  agency, — thus : 

'My  mother  informed  me  I  was 
too  young  to  accompany  the  hridal- 
party  to  the  church,  but  promised 
me  that  I  should  appear  at  the 
break&st  upon  their  return — at 
which  honour,  I  doubt  not,  I  was 
as  proud  as  children  ordinarily  are 
of  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
themselves  in  new  clothes.  At  all 
events,  I  recollect  as  I  stood  alone 
at  the  dining-room  window,  waiting 
for  their  return,  a  sudden  desire 
coming  across  me  to  exhibit  myself 
in  my  new  fiueiy  to  Magdalen.  I 
was  perfectly  aware  that,  for  some 
cause  I  did  not  understand,  she  was 
to  be  kept  out  of  Mr.  Garew's  sight, 
and  had  no  intention  of  disobeying 
my  mother's  orders.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  my  own  vanity  was  simply 
what  influenced  me,  and,  as  this  is 
a  passion  nearly  as  strong  in  some 
children  as  in  most  men,  you  will 
understand  that  I  did  not  reason 
long,  when  the  intoxicating  image  of 
]X)or  Magdalen's  surprise  had  once 
taken  possession  of  my  fancy. 

'Esther,  the  girl  was  not  then 
what  in  after-years  she  became.  Of 
sequence,  of  coherence  of  ideas  she 
was,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  incar 
pable,  although  my  own  recollec- 
tion don't  supply  me  with  evidence 
on  the  ix>int.  That  she  was  able  to 
join  in  my  play,  that  she  was  sus- 
ceptible of  pain  and  pleasure,  I 
know.  I  recollect,  at  this  moment, 
toe  surprised  look  of  her  face  when 
I  rushed  in  upon  her  in  my  bridal 
array,  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
fell  to  examining  the  different  details 
of  my  dress— above  all,  a  little  knot 
of  white  flowers  and  ribbon,  that 
one  of  the  servants  had  pinned  upon 
my  breast.  You  know,  or  you  can 
guess  at  her  love  for  white  flowers 
(for  whom  but  her  should  I  ever 
have  spent  the  money  that  you-  have 
known  me  do?)     During  the  last 


few  months  even  that  has  weakened ; 
but  for  years  the  constant  posses- 
sion of  fresh  white  flowers  was  the 
solitary  desire  of  her  life, — the  soli- 
tary thing  that  gave  her  pleasure. 
And  this  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  connected  with  some  dim  re- 
collection of  my  mother's  marriage 
day— the  last  day,  mind  you,  on 
which  anything  belonging  to  himian 
affection,  or  human  interest,  was 
her  portion. 

'  If  she  thought  so  much  of  my 
dress  and  of  one  wedding-favour, 
how  must  she  be  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  grand  breakfast-table, 
and  all  its  profusion  of  ornaments 
and  flowers,  down  below?  The 
transition  of  thought  was  an  easy 
one;  and  chance  favoured  me,  by 
the  absence  of  Magdalen's  nurse,  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.  You 
know  how  time  would  pass  to  two 
young  children  looking  at  new  and 
forbidden  sweets  I  Before  I  thought 
I  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  room, 
there  was  a  sudden  awful  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  passage,  a  murmur 
of  voices,  a  rustling  of  silk,  and  my 
mother  and  her  husband  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  room. 

'  God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt, 
minutely,  to  describe  that  scene  to 
you !  My  mother's  weak  endeavours 
to  screen  herself  from  the  result  of 
her  own  falsehood,  Mr.  GareVs 
coarse  rage,  the  astonishment  of  the 
guests,  poor  Magdalen's  stupefied 
face,  as  she  turned  first  to  one  then 
to  another,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
understand  the  contention  of  which 
she  dimly  understood  herself  to  be 
the  cause !  Every  one  of  these  de- 
tails is  imprinted  for  ever  upon  my 
brain,  but  I  need  not  speak  of  them 
to  you.  The  results  of  that  day,  the 
sequel  of  the  story,  are  all  with 
which  I  have  any  concern  now.' 

" '  Let  her  be  ttdten,  let  her  be  taken 
for  ever  from  my  sight !"  These,  or 
words  like  these,  were  what  Mr. 
Carew  employed,  when,  his  passion 
having  somewhat  cooled,  my  mother 
was  attempting  to  reason  with  him. 
"Td  as  soon  live  in  a  mad-house 
myself 'as  have  one  of  these  creatures 
brought  under  my  roof!  The  young 
one,"  turning  with  a  glance  to  me, 
"  is  bad  enough,  but  him  I  bargained 
for.    Of  the  other  I  will  know  no 
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more  than  I  did  an  hour  ago.  And 
you,  madam,"  he  added  to  my  mo- 
ther, "  will  do  wisely  in  farthering 
my  forgett Illness." ' 

'  Well,  Esther,  from  that  day  I 
saw  Magdalen  no  more.  You  know 
what  a  child's  memories,  what  a 
child's  affections  are!  Upon  my 
mother's  return  from  abroad  I  went 
to  live  at  Newton.  I  had  the  freedom 
of  a  country  life,  the  liberty  which  is 
the  usual  portion  of  unloved,  un- 
tended  children.  At  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  I  had  my  little  brother 
Oliver.  What  should  I  think  of 
Magdalen?  I  was  forbidden  to 
speak  of  her.  In  time  I  remem- 
l^red  her  only  as  I  remembered 
London  and  my  fiither,  and  all  the 
other  things  gone  for  ever  out  of 
my  life.  The  scene  upon  my 
mother's  marriage-day  had  not  been 
of  a  nature  to  make  me  wish  for  any 
renewal  of  the  subject.  I  knew 
that  Magdalen,  for  some  reason  be- 
yond my  grasp,  was  under  a  ban, 
and  that  only  some  very  slight 
difference  between  us — ^my  age,  per- 
haps, or  my  utter  insignificance — 
prevented  me  from  sharing  the  same 
fate. 

'I  don't  want  to  .use  any  hard 
words.  Mr.  Care;v  and  my  mother 
acted,  doubtless,  according  to  the 
light  that  was  in  them.  He  was 
not  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
would  have  repudiated  the  forced 
duty  of  taking  under  his  charge  an 
alien,  imbecile  child.  There  have 
been  numberless  instances  of  women 
feeling  not  alone  want  of  affection, 
but  actual  repugnance  for  their  own 
offispring.  As  regards  myself,  I  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Garews.  My  stepfather  looked  upon 
me  from  first  to  last  with  complete 
aversion ;  but  the  old  Lord  Feltham 
took  somewhat  of  a  liking  to  mo — 
half,  I  think,  out  of  spite  to  my  step- 
£skther,  whom  he  despised,  and  was 
wont  to  call  half-witted— and  on  his 
death-bed  made  his  only  son  promise 
to  assist  my  mother  in  my  educa- 
tion and  start  in  the  world. 

'  And  this  Francis  Carew,  after- 
wards the  late  Lord  Feltham,  did. 
He  was  a  man  of  as  small  a  brain,  of 
views  as  narrow,  as  his  cousin — 
looking  with  the  same  righteous 
honor  upon  the  hereditary  curse  of 


the  Chiche6ters,and  pronouncing  as 
just  the  sentence  of  banishment  that 
had  been  passed  upon  my  unhappy 
sister.  Personally,  too,  I  believe  he 
disliked  me :  he  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  and  the  subject  and  the 
sight  of  children  alike  irritated  him : 
but  he  had  a  strong  idea  (much 
stronger  than  had  my  stepfi&ther 
whose  passions  were  too  strong  for 
him  to  be  cautious)  of  keeping  all 
family  disgrace,  foremost  amongst 
which  he  classed  poverfy,  out  of 
sight  of  the  world.  His  cousin 
Frederick  had  been  fool  enough  to 
marry  a  widow  without  money  and 
with  children.  One  of  these  child- 
ren, an  idiot,  they  had  wisely  shut 
away  for  life;  the  other,  not  an  idiot, 
couldn't  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Then  he  must  be  educated.  The 
future  Lord  Feltham's  brother  must 
be  in  the  xxwition  of  a  gentleman. 
The  boy  must  be  educated:  and 
educated  I  was.  I  went  to  Harrow, 
I  went  to  college,  and  on  my  twen- 
tieth birthday  was  informed  by 
Lord  Feltham  that  he  was  about  to 
obtain  for  me  a  commission  in  the 
army.' 

'  And  then  you  broke  with  them 
all, Mr.  Chichester?  Thisistheuart 
of  the  story  I  have  already  heun.' 

'  Then  I  broke  with  them,  Esther. 
You  are  right.  Then  I  broke  with 
them !  On  my  twentieth  birthday, 
after  tendering  my  thanks  to  Loni 
Feltham  and  my  stepfather  for  the 
assistance  they  had  given  my  mother 
in  my  education,  I  inquired,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fall  family  conclave,  for 
my  sister,  Magdalen. 

'My  mother  cast  her  eyes  towards 
heaven  and  searched  for  her  hand- 
kerchief. Lord  Feltham  and  my 
step&ther  put  the  question  curtly 
aside.  So  I  repeated  it.  Up  to  that 
time  I  liad  been  treated  as  a  boy,  I 
remarked,  on  the  subject  of  my 
sister.  Now  that  I  was  a  boy  no 
longer  I  wished  to  hear  where  she 
was  living,  as  I  intended  to  go  and 
see  her.' 

'Do  you  remember  the  day  I 
married  your  mother,  sir  ?'  cried  out 
Mr.  Carew,  whitening  with  rage. 
'Because,  U  you  do,  I  wonder  at 
your  daring  to  allude  to  this  subject 
in  my  presence.' 

'  I  answered  thati  remembered  it 
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accnrately— as  indeefl  I  did— and  I 
also  added  that  I  felt  shame  when  I 
coTintod  up  the  number  of  years 
that  had  since  elapsed  without  Mag- 
dalen's face  having  been  seen  among 
us.'    Then  he  added 

'  Ko,  Esther.  I  will  not  go  into 
it  all  to  you.  Why,  in  truth,  should 
I?  I  am  not  seeking  to  shock  you 
with  accounts  of  the  cold  inhumanity 
of  those  narrow  hearts  and  brains, 
but  simply  to  show  in  what  especial 
manner  Magdalen  came  to  fall  into 
my  hands. 

'When  our  conversation  was 
ended,  Lord  Feltham  gave  me  my 
unhappy  sister's  address,  with  fullest 
warning  that  unless  I  left  my  &mily 
disgrace  to  moulder  where  it  was,  I 
was  to  look  for  no  more  assistance 
finom  his  hands,  and  that  evening  I 
bade  my  mother  forewell  and  left 
Newton. 

'  '*  You  are  mad,  Paul,"  were  her 
last  words  to  me.  "  After  all  Lord 
Feltham's  kindness  and  my  prayers 
you  are  going  to  turn  out  just  as 
senseless  and  headstrong  as  your 
poor,  dear  father.  Magdalen  is  per- 
fectly well  cared  for  where  she  is. 
What  good  can  it  do  either  you  or 
herself  to  disturb  her?" 

'  I  replied  that  I  would  judge  for 
myself,  and  I  did  so.  Yes,  Esther,  I 
did  so  I  Before  noon  of  the  next 
day  I  held  my  sister  in  my  arms. 

'But,  great  God,  how  changed! 
My  childish  remembrance  was  of  a 
8oft-&ced,  soft- voiced  girl,  who  used 
to  laugh  and  join  with  me  in  my 
play,  and  whose  vacancy  of  intellect 
was  at  least  not  glaring  enough  to 
show  itself  to  me — ^I  saw  a  wan, 
faded  woman;  with  less,  &r  less 
than  a  child'a  intellect,  but  with  an 
unspeakable,  unmistakable  look  of 
the  pain  that  ought  only  to  belong 
to  us,  who  think  and  know  what 
life  is,  upon  her  vacant  face.  I  re- 
membered a  girl  who  used  to  kiss 
me  and  soothe  me,  in  her  poor  way, 
in  all  my  childish  sorrows ;  I  found 
a  woman  in  whose  bereft  heart  all 
capacity  for,  all  knowledge  even  of 
human  affection,  was  for  ever  with- 
ered and  dead.  What  she  might 
have  been,  I  can  never  know.  I  have 
refrained  long  from  even  speculating 
on  that  point  What  she  was  as  a 
child  I  know,  what  I  found  her  I 


know.  And  at  the  time  I  rested 
simply'  upon  that  knowledge — ^and 
acted  on  it. 

'She  had  lived  with  the  people, 
an  honest  enough  country  labourer 
and  his  wife,  in  whose  hands  I  found 
her,  nearly  four  years,  they  informed 
me.  They  didn't  know  her  name, 
nor  yet  where  his  lordship  had  had 
her  kept  befora  There  was  no  par- 
ticular change  in  her  state  during 
this  time,  only  perhaps  she  noticed 
less.  Her  health  was  pretty  good, 
considering  she  lived  quite  in  two 
rooms,  and  never  took  the  air.  They 
weren't  accustomed  to  mad  people, 
and  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  give  ner 
up  now  that  the  children  were 
growing  older.  Lord  Feltham  had 
put  it  in  their  way  because  a  brother 
of  the  man,  or  of  the  woman,  I  for- 
get these  kind  of  details,  had  been 
his  father's  valet. 

'  You  look  white,  child.  The  story 
is  a  sickening  one,  but  'tis  nearly 
told.  The  moment  I  saw  my  sister 
Magdalen's  face,  my  determination 
was  formed.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
find  out  the  money  obligations  under 
which  I  stood,  as  regarded  her,  to 
Lord  Feltham  and  Mr.  Carew.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject I  was  referred  to  the  hmily  so- 
licitor, and  from  him  I  learned  that 
Magdalen  Chichester  had  been  sup- 

goited,  strictly,  through  and  upon 
er  own  means.  With  the  strange 
foresight  of  parental  love,  my  fiftther 
had  appointed  in  his  will  that,  should 
my  mother  marry  again,  the  sum  of 
fiflv  pounds  a  year  was  to  be  applied 
under  my  mother's  guardianship,  for 
her  use ;  and  in  iJ^e  event  of  this 
second  marriage,  it  was  further  ap- 
pointed that  upon  my  attaming  the 
age  of  twenty-one  I  was  to  become 
my  "  afflicted  sister  Magdalen's  sole 
guardian  for  the  remainder  of  her 
Ufe."  The  rest  of  his  money,  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  more,  was  left  to  my  mother, 
and  this  Mrs.  Carew  now  enjoys, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  e^joy  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  at 
least,  as  pin-money.  On  her  death, 
I  believe,  it  is  to  come  to  me. 

'  I  became  her  guardian,  Esther, 
as  I  am  now  and  ever  shall  be.  It 
was  no  fine  or  exalted  sentiment 
whatever  that  made  me  act  as  I  did. 
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Any  man  posROSPcd  of  common 
human  passions  or  human  atToctions 
mu st  have  done  the  same.  I .'  j x  )n  one 
side,  the  bounty  of  people  whom  I 
despised  and  the  cold-blooded  re- 
nunciation of  one  of  the  nearest  and 
strongest  ties  of  life  —  upon  the 
other,  work  and  poverty,  certainly, 
but  independence,  and  the  power  to 
stand  by  the  poor,  bereft  lieing  who 
had  no  friend  on  earth  but  myself. 
Lad  as  I  was,  and  accustomed  till 
then  to  defer  wholly  to  the  will  and 
opinion  of  others,  it  never  even  oc- 
cured  to  me  to  doubt  as  to  what  my 
line  of  conduct  must  be.  Accident 
decided  by  what  means  my  bread 
and  Magdalen's  should  be  earned. 
The  brother  of  one  of  my  college- 
friends  required  a  travelling  tutor 
for  six  months.  I  accompanie^l  him, 
leaving  Magdalen  in  good  hands 
during  the  interval,  found  that  I 
had  somewhat  of  a  speciality  for  tui- 
tion, and  on  my  return — I  was  just 
one-and-twenty  then— succeed  ea  in 
obtaining  a  mathematical  mastership 
to  a  private  school  near  Kensington. 

'  Those  were  uphill  days,  Esther, 
as  you  may  believe.  But,  although 
my  abilities  are  not  more  than  those 
of  other  men,  I  had  an  indomitable 
determination  in  me  to  succeed  that 
would,  I  believe,  have  moved  moun- 
tains. Nothing  daunted  me;  no- 
thing disappointed  me ;  I  had  Mag- 
dalen's pale  face  to  strengthen  me. 
I  had  the  thought  of  the  Carews  to 
goad  me  on  to  fresh  endeavours. 
I  have  succeeded.  During  the  last 
six  years  not  one  farthing  of  the 
interest  of  my  sister's  money  has 
been  touched.  I  have  even  yearly 
added  something  to  the  capital.  If 
I  died  to-morrow,  Magdalen,  with 
the  money  sunk  as  I  intend  to  sink 
it  for  her,  would  have  enough  to 
live  in  the  comfort  and  the  care  that 
her  state  demands,  and  will  demand 
more  every  year  that  she  lives.  Yes, 
thank  God  1  I  have  succeeded.  And, 
looking  back  to  these  nine  years  of 
work,  I  don't  think  I  can  say  my 
life— save  for  her,  poor  soul— haa 
been  an  unhappy  one.  More  than 
this,  Esther,  these  years  of  work 
have  had  tiie  strongest  influence 
for  good  upon  my  own  mental 
growth.  .  .  . 

'.  .  .  Why   should  I  tnm  with 


shame  from  that  blot  upon  my 
'scutcheon,  which  is  in  truth  no 
blot.  1  shouldn't,  cliild,  save  for 
something  in  your  eyes  which  pleads 
to  me  not  to  speak  of  it.  1  am  by 
nature  wholly  of  the  temperament 
of  my  father  and  his  people— the 
same  capacity  for  passionate,  reason- 
less emotion,  the  same  innate  dis- 
taste for  action,  the  same  fitful 
humour,  the  same  tendency  to  pro- 
found est,  moody  melancholy.  How 
can  I  tell  what  I  might  have  become 
in  the  life  of  mental  inactivity  which 
the  sffmy  would  have  opened  to 
me  ?  As  it  is,  from  the  time  I  was 
twenty  my  life  has  been  one  of 
never-ceasing,  healthy  work.  My 
brain  has  been  habitually  submitted 
to  the  mechanical  processes  of  rea- 
son imtil  I  have  got  to  hold  it,  bo 
to  speak,  in  my  own  command.  We 
contain,  each  of  us,  you  know,  within 
ourselves  the  antagonistic  powers 
which  may  with  special  training 
counterbalance  almost  any  so-called 
irresistible  or  hereditary  tendency 
of  the  bodily  organism.  So  finely 
balanced  is  the  machine,  that  a 
grain  may  turn  it  to  either  side; 
but  I  have  always  maintained,  and 
will  always  maintain,  tliat  as  long 
as  disease  has  not  actually  changed 
the  structure  of  the  organ  and  so 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  reason- 
ing, it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will  to 
cast  that  grain.  To  the  man  whom 
birth  has  placed  in  that  awful 
border-land  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity, and  who  once  becomes  a 
slave  to  his  lower  nature,  any  of  the 
commonest  shocks  of  life,  any  dis- 
appointed hope,  any  delusion  of  the 
senses,  may  be  fatal.  The  man  with 
the  same  birthright,  but  whose 
brain  during  the  progress  from 
youth  to  maturity  has  been  made 
flexible  and  habitually  obedient  to 
the  dictates  of  tlie  rational  will, 
may  suflfer — will  suffer — ^more  keenly 
than  other  men  while  he  lives ;  but 
he  will  not  be  mad.  The  entail  to 
the  darkest  of  all  human  heritage 
is  cut  off  in  him,  cut  off— I  speak  it 
reverently — ^by  his  own  diligent 
cultivation  of  such  poor  materials 
as  were  granted  to  him. 

'  Esther,  the  story  is  told.  Wait 
a  minute  or  two,  and  I  will  bring 
Magdalen  to  see  you.' 
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CHAPTER  XLm. 

MAGDALEN. 

This,  then,  was  Panrs  secret  No 
ill-assorted  marriage,  no  fidelity  to 
a  x)assion  that  his  heart  had  long 
outlived,  was  the  barrier  that  stood 
between  him  and  a  new  love ;  but 
simply  a  very  plain,  very  common- 
place duiy — the  care  of  a  forlorn 
and  imbecile  sister,  whom  not  so 
much  an  irresistible  duty  but  the 
wanton  neglect  of  her  firat  natural 
protector  had  cast  upon  his  hands. 

One  of  the  strange  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature  is  its  unwillingness 
to  accept  any  other  blow  than  that 
particular  one  for  which  it  stood 
prepared.  For  a  wholly  different, 
for,  in  one  sense,  a  fieir  more  difficult 
position  than  this,  Esther  Fleming 
was  armed,  and  would,  doubtless, 
haye  fought  the  fight  out  well.  But 
her  heart  had  contracted  with  the 
sharp  pangs  of  cruellest  disappoint- 
ment during  all  the  latter  part  of 
Paul's  history ;  and,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  her,  no  one  word, 
either  of  surprise  or  consolation, 
found  its  way  to  her  lips. 

What,  indeed,  was  she  to  say? 
Seyered  from  him  by  such  a  rival 
as  she  had  dreamed  of,  all  the  pride, 
all  the  nobleness  of  her  heart  must 
have  cried  out,  '  Keep  to  her. 
Cherish  to  the  last  the  Ut'e  that  has 
been  bereft  of  all  else  for  your  sake !' 
This  she  knew  she  could  have  said ; 
could  have  thanked  him  for  the 
confidence  he  had  given  her ;  have 
promised  to  remember  him  with 
affection  while  she  lived,  and  then 
have  gone  away — gone  far  away, 
home  to  the  old  house  at  Countis- 
bury,  to  drink  alone  and  in  silence 
the  dregs  of  the  bitter  cup  her  life 
had  proved  to  her. 

But  what  was  she  to  say  now? 
Pull  of  youth  and  the  passion  of 
youth,  was  she  to  cry,  'For  this 
phantom,  for  this  ghost  of  a  duty 
that  others  could  fulfil  as  well,  give 
up  your  life  and  all  that  my  love 
could  make  your  life  to  you?  Love, 
youth,  hope,  what  are  they,  com- 
pared to  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  wherein  you  have  decided  it  is 
your  duty  to  keep  ?'  This,  of  course, 
was  what  Paul  would  expect  from 
her ;  this,  of  course,  was  the  renun- 


ciation that  to  a  lukewarm  lovo  like 
his  would  be  so  simple.  For  her  it 
was  worse  than  death ;  it  was  bitter- 
ness that  even  the  last  few  weeks 
had  not  prepared  her  for.  And 
pride  and  reason  alike  told  her  that 
she  must  speak  thus.  He  had  said 
that  the  issue  was  to  be  left  in  her 
hands.  What  remained  for  her  than 
to  corroborate  tiie  fiat  that  he  him- 
self had  already  tacitly  pronounced, 
by  telling  her  his  history  ? 

No  thought  of  Paul's  self-sacri- 
ficed life;  no  thought  of  all  the 
loveless  years  of  his  youth ;  no  re- 
spect for  the  very  highest  qualities 
it  had  ever  been  given  her  to  know 
in  any  man,  rose  in  Esther's  mind 
duriDg  these  first  few  minutes.  She 
was  caoable  of  it  all  hcresLfter ;  but 
now  sne  was  simply  a  woman, 
smarting  under  the  severest  stroke 
a  woman's  vanity  can  sustain—the 
belief,  namely,  that  she  has  given 
I)assionate  loye  in  exchange  for 
calm,  tempered,  reasoning  friend- 
ship. And  so,  as  she  walked  to  the 
window,  through  which  the  soft 
sun  of  the  spring  afternoon  was 
streaming,  and  as  she  smelt  the 
sweetness  of  the  spring  flowers  from 
Paul's  tiny  garden  outside,  she 
realised  (many  human  beings,  I 
fancy,  have  done  the  same)  that 
love  was  a  madness;  that  it  had 
brought  her  no  one  experience  save 
misery  since  she  had  known  it ;  and 
that  she  could  pray — yes,  that  she 
could  sincerely  pray — God  to  set 
her  free  from  it  and  from  all  in- 
fluence of  Paul  from  this  very  hour. 

I  don't  know  whether  she  actually 
began  the  petition  or  not ;  for,  just 
as  her  thoughts  reached  this  point, 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  opened 
and  Paul  came  in — Paul  and  his 
sister. 

At  the  sight  of  her — at  the  sight 
of  that  poor  &ce,  so  like  Paul's  in 
outline,  so  removed  from  his  by  the 
whole  world  of  soul  and  brain — 
Esther's  heart  sickened  and  stood 
still.  A  minute  before,  outraged 
pride,  wotmded  love,  had  been  para- 
mount in  her  breast;  but  at  the 
first  sight  of  her  unhappy  rival  all 
petty,  all  selfish  feeling  was  swept 
away  for  ever.  She  stood  literally 
hushed,  speechless,  motionless,  os 
she  gazed  on  the  £ace  of  Magdalen 
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Chicliostcr.  Just  as  one  full  of  life 
and  health  might  stand  hushed,  if 
led  abruptly  from  the  outside,  noisy 
world  into  a  silent  chamber  of 
death. 

Was  it  not  death,  indeed  ?  death 
far  more  fearful  than  all  mere  bodily 
mortaUty?    There  was  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  repulsive  in  the 
appearance   of  Paul's   sister.     In 
repose,  and  with  the  expressionless 
eyes  downcast,  a    sculptor   might 
have  taken  her  chiselled  features 
still  as  a  model  for  the  wan,  passive, 
patient  face  of  some  medisBval  saint. 
What  chilled  you  so  inexpressibly 
when  you  first  saw  her  was  the 
quenched  look,  the  utter  want  of 
every  human  expression,  the  expres- 
sion of  sufifenng,  even,  upon  her 
face.  Earlier  in  life,  when  tne  weak 
brain  had  possessed  somewhat  more 
of  vitality,  she  had  possibly  been 
able  to  sujSer  more;  for  hers  was 
conspicuously  one  of  the  cases  in 
which,  year  by  year,  and  while  the 
bodily  health  may  improve,  the  one 
ray  of  intellect   seems   to   flicker 
more  and  more  feebly.    But  all  that 
was  over  now ;  and  severance  from 
Paul  would  just  have  cost  her  no 
more,  not   so   much   perhaps,   as 
severance  from  her  nurse  or  from 
her  accustomed  room.  She  took  her 
meals ;  she  walked  out  in  the  sun ; 
she  wont  to  her  rest  when  they  bid 
her ;  she  got  up  when  they  bid  her ; 
but  all  passively,  without  even  the 
slight  irritability  of  temper  which, 
some  years  before,  she  had  been 
used  to  show.  Upon  all  God's  earth 
no  being  could  live  in  whom  not 
intelligence  alone,  but  all  the  or- 
dinary physical  senses  of  our  nature 
were  more  utterly  void  and  blank 
than  in  the  bereft  companion   of 
Paul  Chichester^s  life. 

'  Give  her  your  flowers,'  he  whis- 
pered, coming  closer  to  Esther.  '  A 
flower  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
rouse  her  attention,  and  even  for 
them,  I  think,  she  has  well-nigh 
ceased  to  care.  What!  would  you 
draw  back?'  he  added,  as  Estiier 
faltered  visibly.  Can  there  be  any- 
thing in  her  of  which  you  should 
stand  in  dread  ?  Let  me  have  them, 
then,  and  I  will  give  them  to  her.' 

'  No,  Mr.  Chichester,'  and  Esther's 
voice  was  perfectly  calm ;  '  I  would 


rather  give  her  them  myself.  Will 
you  have  my  flowers,  please?  Your 
brother  has  just  picked  them  fresh 
from  the  garden.'  And  she  walked 
a  step  or  two  forward;  she  took 
Paul's  flowers  from  her  breast— 
what  right  had  she  to  them,  to  any- 
thing of  his?— and  held  them  out 
to  his  sister. 

She  just  raised  her  eyes  to 
Esther's  face,  took  the  flowers  pas- 
sively, and  then  stood,  as  a  child 
stands  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
waiting  to  be  bid  to  move  or  to 
speak. 

'  Magdalen  will  go  back  to  Susan,' 
said  Paul,  comieg  back  tenderly  to 
her  side ;  '  and  Susan  will  take  her 
out  in  the  sunshine.  Will  Magdalen 
give  her  hand  to  Miss  Fleming?' 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  had 
looked  at  Esther,  without  speak- 
ing a  word;  then  held  out  her 
huid,  letting  the  flowers  &11  im- 
heeded  to  the  ground  as  she  did  so. 
Esther  Fleming  took  it— took  that 
nerveless,  unoffending  hand  which 
yet,  as  she  believed,  had  cut  in 
twain  the  one  golden  cord  of  her 
life,  held  it  reverently  in  both  of 
hers,  and  kissed  it. 

'And  I  love  you  better  than  I 
thought  I  coidd  lovB  any  woman,' 
said  Paul,  when  he  came  buck  a 
few  minutes  later  and  found  her, 
pride  gone,  harshness  gone,  self, 
altogether,  gone,  meekly  restoring 
his  flowers  again  to  their  place. 
'Esther,  let  me  kiss  you — thus— 
thus — for  that  kiss  you  gave  her— 
the  only  kiss,  God  help  her!  that 
any  lips,  save  mine,  have  given  her 
since  she  was  a  child.  You  are 
worthy  of  a  better  fiate,  my  poor 
Esther;  but,  as  heaven  has  willed 
it,  so  it  must  be.' 

'Paul,  you  shall  never  leave  herl* 
but  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  as  she  said  it  '  I  will  love  you 
always ;  but  I  will  never  come,  by 
one  inch,  between  yon  and  your 
duty  to  her.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  is  not  invariably  the  case  that 
young  women  in  a  state  of  advanced 
oiviliiation  love  men  more  th6  better 
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they  think  of  them ;  rather  the  re- 
yerse,  I  imagine.  Bat  Esther  did 
not  belong  to  a  highly-civilized  type. 
The  Dashwoods'  views  of  men,  and 
of  vrhat  men  must  be,,  had  never 
really  touched  her.  She  held  still 
to  a  lofty  ideal.  She  believed  as 
rigidly  in  honesty  and  truth  as  she 
did  in  the  old-fashioned  Christian 
rehgion  that  Joan  had  taught  her ; 
and  the  only  times  when  her  love 
for  Paul  had  been  ever  shaken  was 
when  occasionally  somewhat  lax 
notions  respecting  traditional  ar- 
ticles of  her  £uth  had  ficdlen  from 
his  lips. 

But  now  she  saw  him,  for  tho 
first  time,  as  he  was.  She  was 
brought  fiabce  to  face  not  with  any 
ideal  at  all,  but  with  Paul  Chi- 
chester the  living  man,  and  her  love 
was  heightened  immeasurably.  In 
nineteen  cobcs  out  of  twenty— or 
probably  that  estimate  is  altogether 
fisilse ;  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred— the  hour  in  which  two  people 
in  love  first  see  each  other  in  their 
true  character,  is  the  hour  in  which 
'  both  perceive  they  have  dreamed  a 
dream'  and  awake  from  it  But 
Esther's  imagination— rare  accident! 
— had  built  up  an  ideal  yery  near 
to  what  Paul  really  was;  and  she 
knew  now  that  her  instinct  had 
been  correct,  that  he  was  cast  in  that 
mould  wherein  the  man  must  be  cast 
whom  she  was  to  love  for  life — the 
most  perfectly  heroic,  the  Christian 
mould,  namely.  (I  endorse  nothing, 
reader;  I  am  but  the  recorder  of 
my  heroine's  opinions.)  If  Paul  had 
at  times  seemed  to  waver  where 
she  was  sure,  had  not  his  whole  life 
been  an  actual  working  interpreta- 
tion of  her  religion— of  the  highest, 
of  the  only  true  light  by  which  she 
believed  it  is  given  to  men  to  walk  ? 
Could  there  be  a  more  Christian 
conception  of  duty  than  to  accept 
unconditionally  such  a  life  as  his 
had  been?  Could  any  faith  be 
greater  than  his  belief  that  his  bitter 
lot  had  been  simply  the  one  best 
suited  to  him ;  not  the  mere  result 
of  blind  and  cruel  chance,  but  the 
mysterious  workings  of  a  will  whose 
perfect  love  and  wisdom  it  never 
even  occurred  to  him  to  question  ? 
Could  any  virtue  be  nobler  than  the 
life-long  fidelity  with  which  he  had 


stood  to  his  self-imposed  yoke— 
courageous  and  unshrinking,  yet 
humble  as  a  child  as  to  the  merit  of 
his  own  abnegation  ? 

She  had  loved  Paul  long ;  almost 
from  the  first  hour  she  ever  saw 
him.  She  had  loved  him  passion- 
ately, instinctively;  with  that  wild 
craving  of  the  whole  heart  and  brain 
which,  while  it  can  find  no  reason 
to  ofibr  for  its  excess,  holds  in  its 
own  nature  the  very  core  and  es- 
sence of  all  true  love — perfect  and 
unknowing  sympathy.  But  now 
she  found  an  outward  and  visible 
form  of  the  superiority  she  had 
hitherto  only  yearned  after,  in  her 
idol.  She  saw  him  crowned  with 
the  fairest  ornament,  the  divinest 
beauty  that  can  ever  encompass  a 
human  soul.  She  saw  him  suffer- 
ing, resigned,  biave ;  and  from 
loving,  by  an  easy  transition,  she 
fell  to  worshipping  him. 

The  first  grand  dogma  of  all 
primitive  human  religion  is  sacri- 
fice, and  Esther  was  essentially 
pnmitive  and  essentially  human. 
As  soon  as  she  worshipped  Mr.  Chi- 
chester she  felt  (she  had  not  done  so 
before  the  day  she  worshipped  him, 
mind),  with  all  the  glow  of  fresh 
enthusiasm,  that  her  life  could  no 
longer  be  the  colourless,  loveless  life 
she  had  pictured,  but  a  life  well 
spent,  because  utterly  sacrificed  to 
her  idol. 

A  letter  from  David  Engleheart 
the  morning  after  she  had  been  to 
yisit  Paul,  held  out,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  immediate  counsel  and  aid  in 
the  position  in  which  she  now  stood. 
At  another  time  she  must  have 
laughed— have  laughed,  and  then 
have  wept,  over  the  minglement  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  really  sad  in 
poor  David's  letter.  But  with  the 
sublime  selfishness  of  lovci  all  the 
significance  his  letter  bore  for  her 
now  was  simply  in  as  fiar  as  its  con- 
tents could  affdct  her  relations  with 
Paul. 

'  Come  to  us  any  day,'  the  poor 
fellow  wrote.  '  Your  little  room  is 
in  order,  and  only  waiting  to  re- 
ceive you.  And,  Esther,  don't  be 
surprised,  but  when  you  come— if 
you  are  not  here  in  the  next  fort- 
night—Joan will  have  married  me! 
When  I  got  your  letter,  my  dear— 
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you  mustn't  be  ofifended  with  me  if 
I  was  wrong — ^the  thought  struck 
me  that  you  weren't  happy  in  your 
new  life,  and  I  told  Joan  so,  and 
proposed  she  should  send  for  you 
back  at  once.   Well — I  could  laugh, 
child,  I  could  put  down  my  pen  and 
laugh,  though,  God  knows !  it  is  no 
jesting    matter  —  she   flew    back 
straight  to  the  old  subject  (and  after 
dropping  it,  and  almost  letting  me 
feel  myself  quiet  and  comfortable 
for  weeks  past).    If  you  were  to 
come  back   to  Countisbury,    your 
home  must  be  made  a  permanent 
home  for  you ;  and  if  Aunt  Engle- 
heart  died— good  Lord!  why  do  I 
go  through   all    the   dreary  farce 
again  ?  We've  been  asked  in  church, 
Esther !  been  asked  in  church,  and 
after  the  third  time  of  asking,  I  be- 
long to  Joan  Engleheart,  and  shall 
walk  to  the  parish  church  and  be 
married  to  her  at  any  moment  she 
chooses.  Don't  congratulate,  or  con- 
dole, or  anything,  please,  when  you 
write,  but  just  say  what  day  you'll 
come,  and  Patiy  and  I  will  be  there 
to  meet  you  at  the  bridge.    And 
Esther,   my  dear,   don't  pity  me, 
even  in  your  heart.    I'd  marry  fifty 
Joans  to  get  you  to  live  with  me ; 
and  considering  the  poor  kind  of 
fellow  I  am,  and  all  the  good  she's 
been  to  me,  and  how  she  looks  after 
my  money  and  everything,  I  believe 
I'm  making  only  a  right  return  by 
taking  her  for  my — no,  I  mean  by 
letting  her  take  me  for  her  husband. 
Her  plan  for  you  is — I  don't  like  it, 
though,  and  don't  think  it  necessary 
—that  you  and  she  together  should 
organize  a  little  day-school  for  the 
better  kind  of  children  hereabouts. 
Farmer  Villicot  would  send  you  five 
at  once,  and  the  promise  of  a  con- 
tinued  supply  for   another  dozen 
years,  and  John  Williams   would 
send  two,  and  altogether  Joan  thinks 
you  would  start  with  ten  or  twelve 
at  least.    Heaven  knows,  a  school  is 
sorely  wanted  for  the  young  savages, 
but  I  don't  like  to  think  of  Esther 
Fleming  engaged  on  such  a  task.' 

But  Esther  Fleming  did  like  to 
think  of  herself  as  so  engaged ;  and 
as  she  walked  about  and  discharged 
her  duties  in  the  days  succeeding 
her  visit  to  Paul,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  her  step  was  elastic,  her 


eyes  were  full  of  light.  Of  course 
you  are  right;  it  wouldn't  have 
lasted ;  no  enthusiasm  lasts ;  but  it 
was  quite  genuine  for  the  time,  and, 
as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  all 
genuine  emotion,  Esther  believed 
firmly  herself  in  the  eternity  of  its 
duration. 

'  You  shall  have  one  week  to  de- 
cide,' were  Paul's  last  words  when 
he  had  walked  home  with  her  on 
Tuesday.  'For  one  week  I  shall 
neither  see  you  nor  write  to  you; 
then,  this  day  week,  at  this  hour,  I 
shall  come  and  hear,  and  abide  by 
your  decision.  Only,  before  you 
give  it,  I  shall  tell  you  honestly 
whatever  effect  these  intervening 
days  may  have  worked  on  myself.* 

And,  as  I  have  said,  during  these 
days  she  walked  erect,  and  per- 
formed her  duties  bravely,  and  only 
cried  by  nights,  and  believed  quite 
sincerely  that  she  was  strong  enough 
to  part  from  Paul  and  live  all  the 
remainder  of  her  life  away  from  him 
without  a  murmur. 

'  Whatever  it  may  be  hereafter  (if 
there  is  any  hereafter),  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  good  people  being  rewarded 
in  this  world,'  said  Miss  Dashwood, 
suddenly,  as  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether before  the  fire  on  the  last 
night  of  Esther's  probation.  '  Out 
of  all  the  half-dozen  people  I  know 
intimately,  you  are,  beyond  question, 
the  best,  and  you  are  ending  in 
grief,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  well,  or 
what  we  are  willing  to  consider  as 
well.  Arthur  marries  Miss  Lynes ; 
I,  Lord  Feltham ;  Milly  has  an  ex- 
cellent income,  a  man  she  finds  it 
possible  to  live  with,  and  now  this 
week-old  son,  whom,  no  doubt,  as 
being  part  of  herself,  she'll  love. 
Even  Mrs.  Strangways  prospers,  I 
heard  to-day  that  her  husband  has 
been  appointed  to  an  excellent  of- 
ficial post  in  Bussia,  and  that  she's 
going  to  take  idl  her  dear  children 
with  her,  and  devote  herself  to  their 
education,  and  think  nothing  of  the 
world.  Li  other  words,  if  the  Bus- 
sians  think  her  too  old  to  dance, 
she'll  go  in  for  domesticity,  flavoured 
by  quiet  home  flirtations,  till  the 
eldest  girl  is  sixteen,  and  then  return 
to  the  world,  and  flirt  and  mancBuvre 
vicariously.  Yes,  this  is  how  all  we 
of  the  world   prosperj   and   you. 
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Esther,  who  vonld  outweigh  ns  all 
put  together  in  the  balance  of  moral 
good — if  such  an  unpleasant  ma- 
chine existed,  which  it  happily  does 
not — you  are  going  to  wear  yourself 
out  teaching  children  in  JOeyon- 
shire,  and  giving  up  your  life  to  a 
man  who  gives  you  up  for  a  Quix- 
otic sense  of  duty.  Of  a  truth, 
Yirtue  doesn't  pay,  and  I  find  it 
better  to  be  vicious!' 

'I  don't  think  anything  pays,' 
said  Miss  Fleming,  meekly.  '  Love 
certainly  does  not,  and  pleasure,  you 
say,  does  not ;  of  riches  I  have  had 
no  experience.  If  nothing  brings 
reward  in  this  world,  as  well  ti^ 
dufy,  which,  at  least,  may  advance 
us  in  the  next' 

'  I  like  to  hear  good  people  say 
those  things,'  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
with  the  hard,  short  laugh  that  was 
daily  growing  common  with  her; 
'  it  brings  them  so  completely  to  our 
own  level  after  all.  Self,  self  1  Self- 
advancement,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  is  the  one  thing  we  live  for, 
good  or  bad,  &8t  or  slow.  Esther,' 
breaking  off,  and  her  voice  changing 
in  a  second, '  I  hope  you'll  think  of 
me  sometimes?' 

'I  shall  think  of  you,  Jane.  I 
shall  have  little  to  hmder  me  from 
thinking  of  old  friends.' 

'  I  fEuicy,  you  know,  I  should  have 
been  different  if  I'd  married  Ar- 
thur. If  ever  you  marry  Paul — 
don't  interrupt  me ;  his  sister  might 
die;  there's  at  least  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  it — if  ever  you  marry  Paul, 
and  you  find  that  being  the  wife  of 
a  man  one  loves  passionately  is  hap- 
piness, think  of  me,  Esther,  and  of 
what  I  ought  to  have  been !  I  shall 
never  be  sentimental  again  like  this 
while  I  live,'  added  Miss  Dashwood, 
huskily.  '  In  speaking  this  once  to 
you,  I'm  saying  good-bye  to  all  the 
old  life,  and  to  whatever  of  good 
there  was  in  me.  I  shall  try  not  to 
make  Lord  Feltham  miserable.  I 
shall  try  to  respect  him,  the  more 
80  because  you  once  liked  him'  (for 
with  rare  delicacy,  with  fine  in- 
tuitive generosity,  Esther  had  had 
the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
to  Jane,  and,  in  telling  it,  to  make 
Oliver's  chuacter  shine).  '  I  shall 
do  my  duty,  and  in  tmie  I  shall 
come,  no  doubt,  to  take  a  pleasure 


in  my  diamonds !  But,  Esther,'  she 
came  close,  and  laid  her  cold,  little 
hand  upon  her  friend's,  '  there  vxis 
something  capable  of  better  things 
in  me.  When  I  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  goodness  just  now,  and  called 
love  and  goodness  as  selfish  as — 
doing  what  I'm  going  to  do  1  I 
didn't  mean  it.  Poverty  and  work, 
and  self-sacrifice  and  all,  Esther, 
you're  better  off  than  I  am— Paul 
loves  you  1' 

*  *  m  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
Esther  Fleming  stood,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  by  the  window  of  Mi. 
Scotts'  drawing-room,  and  waited 
fDr  Paul  Chichester's  coming.  The 
smell  from  the  lilacs  in  the  square 
brought  Gountisbury  vividly  before 
her.  She  could  see  herself  in  the 
house-place,  going  through  her  mo- 
notonous daily  tasks ;  could  see  her- 
self in  the  long  summer  evenings,  a 
saddened  woman,  walking  slowly 
up  and  down  the  terrace,  where, 
two  years  ago,  a  girl — ^herself— used 
to  walk  with  elastic  step  and  a  heurt 
full  of  buoyancy  and  trust  in  the 
future;  could  imagine  how  a  very 
few  more  years  would  bring  her 
quite  close  to  Joan  and  David ;  and 
how  one  or  two  faded  letters,  and 
the  old  Vandyke  upon  her  wall, 
alone  would  remind  her  with  a  start, 
at  times,  that  she  too  had  once  been 
young;  that  hope,  that  love,  had 
once  been  in  her  very  hands ;  and 
that  love  and  hope  had  just  passed 
away,  silently  but  irrevocably,  out 
of  her  life,  as  her  youth  had  done. 

'Esther,  you  never  heard  me 
come  up.  Miss  Dashwood  was  going 
out  as  I  reached  the  house,  and  gave 
me  leave  to  enter.  Let  me  look  at 
you,  child.  So!  It  is  good  to  see 
your  face  again.'  And  Paul  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

For  a  minute  she  let  him  hold  her 
so;  for  a  minute  she  could  not  re- 
member one  of  the  sentences— the 
well-turned,  admirable  sentences — 
in  which  she  had  resolved  to  pro- 
nounce her  own  death-warrant.  And 
Paul  profited  by  her  silence  so  far 
as  to  hold  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  read  steadily  all  the  suffering 
and  all  the  resolve  of  that  downcast, 
pallid  face. 

'  Esther,  let  me  speak  first,'  he  said, 
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when  his  survey  was  completed. 
'  It  will  be  best  so/ 

'  No,  Mr.  Chichester,  no ;'  and  she 
drew  her  hands  away  resolutely; 
'  I  don't  want  strengthening  by  any- 
thing that  you  can  nave  to  say.  I 
have  thought  it  all  out;  I  know 
exactly  what  I  must  do.' 

And  then  she  told  him,  but  not  at 
all  in  well-turned  sentences,  how 
she  meant  to  abide  by  her  first 
resolution,  and  what  her  plans  were 
for  the  remainder  of  her  hfe. 

'And  you  don't  intend  to  marry 
me?  That  seems  wholly  to  have 
past  out  of  your  mind.' 

'  No,  sir,  I  don't  mean  to  marry 
you.  You  know  you  told  me  as  we 
walked  home  that  you  would  never 
bring  a  wife  under  the  same  roof 
with  your  sister.  You  are  right  in 
that,  and  it  is  also  right  that  while 
you  live  your  sister  should  not  be 
put  away  from  under  your  roof. 
These  things  simply  are  so;  I 
choose  the  one  path  there  is  for  me 
to  walk  in.' 

For  a  moment  Paul  was  silent; 
as  a  man  may  well  be  who  stands 
looking  back,  for  the  last  time,  upon 
the  home,  however  dreary,  however 
loveless,  which  yet  has  been  his  home 
for  years;  then  he  spoke,  and  his 
voice  never  feJtered,  never  changed 
again. 

'Esther,  during  the  last  week  I 
have  thought  as  much,  probably  I 
have  reasoned  more,  than  you,  and  I 
have  come  to  a  wholly  different  con- 
clusion. To  what  I  said  when  I 
saw  you  last,  I  hold  still.  A  young 
fresh  life,  children's  fresh  faces, 
couldn't  grow  up  under  the  same 
roof  with  Magdalen.' 

'Never — never!'  she  clasped  her 
cold  hands  passionately.  'You 
needn't  repeat  a  word;  I  know  it 
aU.' 

'You  should  never  be  brought 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  I 
know  you  too  well  to  think  that  you 
would  ever  propose  that  she  and  I 
should  be  parted.  I  was  wrong  in 
saying  the  decision  must  come  at  all 
from  you;  the  decision  is  for  me. 
Esther,  if  my  sister  was  now  as  she 
was  even  some  years  ago,  I  would 
not  hesitate.  If  she  ^ew  me  to 
the  extent  of  missing  me,  or  of 
looking  for  my  coming,  I  would  not 


part  from  her— that  I  say  and  know 
to  be  Izuth.  As  long  as  her  heart 
held  to  me  by  the  very  frailest 
thread,  she  should  have  had  no 
rival;  but  the  time  is  x)ast,  long 
and  for  ever  past,  when  she  was 
sensible  of  affection  even  for  her 
own  personal  attendant.  Do  you 
remember  meeting  me  one  winter's 
morning  near  Dr.  Wilmot's  house 
at  Bath  ?'  Did  she  not  remember 
it  ?  did  she  not  remember  the  lone, 
red  house  standing  out,  dark  and 
desolate,  against  the  winter  sky! 
'Well,  at  that  time  my  sister  was 
living  under  his  care.  I  had  heard 
of  his  great  abiUty  in  her  class  of 
disorders,  and  contrived — I  need 
hardly  say  at  what  a  sacrifice— to 
get  her  under  his  care.  When  she 
left  him  he  pronounced  his  verdict 
upon  her  state,  an  utterly  hopeless 
verdict,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  me  an 
offer,  should  I  desire  it  at  any  future 
time,  to  take  her  entirely  into  his 
charge. 

'  Esther,  I  know  that  she  will  be 
better  with  him  than  with  me,  and 
with  him  I  have  placed  her.  I'm 
not  a  man  who  takes  long  to  decide 
in  these  things.  I  felt  it  my  du^ 
to  take  her  away  from  the  Carews 
and  work  for  her,  and  I  did  it.  You 
have  awakened  me  now  to  an  alto- 
gether new  sense  of  life ;  you  have 
made  me  feel  that  I  owe  more  to 
myself  thsm  I  can  possibly  owe 
even  to  the  very  nearest  human  tie 
I  have.  I  have  done  the  task  I  set 
myself,  Magdalen  is  well  provided 
for  life,  and  I  am  free — free  to  live, 
to  breathe  the  healthy,  common  air 
of  daily  life,  and  have  the  cares  and 
joys  of  other  men.  Will  you  do 
more  than  you  have  already  done? 
Having  brought  me  back  to  desire 
life,  will  you  make  my  life  indeed 
worth  holding?  Will  you  spend  it 
with  me  ?* 

She  said  not  a  word;  only  in- 
stinctively she  held  her  hand  out — 
instinctively  she  moved  a  step  nearer 
to  his  side. 

'  Your  answer  involves  no  ques- 
tion of  Magdalen,  mind.  Four  days 
ago  I  took  her  to  Dr.  Wilmot's 
charge ;  if  you  refused  to  many  me 
I  should  still  leave  her  there,  and 
carry  out  the  plan  I  have  formed. 


Alone. 
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My  plan  is  this— and  it  is  not  new, 
thiee  years  ago,  when  my  sister  was 
very  ill,  and  the  probability  of  my 
being  left  alone  was  forced  upon  me, 
I  resolved  upon  it — I  shall  go  to 
Australia.' 

'  Paul !' 

'  Why  do  you  look  so  miserable, 
child?' 

'I  could  never  bear  you  to  go; 
'tis  the  very  end  of  the  world !' 

'  But  the  end  best  suited  for  a  man 
like  me.  I  have  two  jfriends,  school- 
fellows of  mine  in  Australia ;  one  in 
the  city  of  Adelaide,  the  other  on  a 
sheep-fiirm  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  off;  I  shall  go  straight  to 
Adelaide.  My  friend  edits  one  of 
the  first  daily  papers  there,  and  will 
put  me  on  his  staff  immediately  I 
arrive.  If  I  get  on  in  town  I  shall 
lead  a  town  life;  if  not — but  I  don't 
fear — I  will  invest  the  very  little 
money  that  I  possess  in  the  world 
in  a  sheep-walk.  No  looks  of  yours 
would  change  my  intentions,  my 
little  Esther!  I've  had  enough  of 
the  old  world.  With  my  new  desire 
of  life  has  come  a  craving  for  a  now 
field,  for  thoroughly  fresh  employ- 
ment. The  question  is,  will  you 
come  with  me?  You  are  not  un- 
suited  for  a  colonial  life.' 

'  I  can  sew,  and  I  can  bake,  and 
indeed  do  all  about  a  house,  sir. 
The  thing  is ' 

'  Go  on,  please.' 

*  Do  you  really  want  me  ?  I  don't 
know' — here  she  blushed  furiously ; 
'but  I  feel  as  if  it  was  all  my  doing. 
I  mean  that,  through  me,  in  some 
way,  your  life  has  changed,  and  now 
you  tiiink  all  you  can  do  is — ^is — to 
take  me  with  you  1  Mr.  Chichester, 
I  shall  be  an  expense !  Ton  will  be 
better  alona' 

'Possibly.  A  wife  is  an  encum- 
brance ;  and  then  I  shall  have  my 
friend's  firenaide  to  go  to,  his  children 
to  sit  upon  my  knees.  Will  you 
write  to  me  sometimes.  Miss  Flem- 
ing?' 
She  looked  at  him ;  and  he  took 

her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her. 
'You  are   making   a   miserable 


marriage,'  Paul  remarked,  after  a 
long  silence.  'Milly  has  married 
well,  and  in  another  month  Jane 
will  have  married  well.  They  will 
both  of  them  have  as  many  friends 
as  they  choose  to  pay  for  possessing, 
and  you — yes,  I  mean  to  take  you 
at  once;  you  will  not  be  lady 
Feltham's  bridesmaid,  you  will  be 
on  your  voyage  to  Australia,  poor, 
friendless,  and  alone.' 

'Alone?'  but  the  thought  made 
her  come  closer  to  his  side.  'Alone? 
Oh  Paul,  I  shall  be  with  you  V 

MOBAIfc 

Header,  if  you  are  a  man  of  for- 
tune and  desire  the  assistance  of  a 
young  woman  in  getting  rid  of  that 
fortune  for  you;  if  your  heart 
yearns  after  a  companion  who  shall 
dress  extravagantly,  who  shall  sit 
with  credit  at  the  head  of  your 
table,  who  shall  make  your  house 
generally  attractive  to  your  friends, 
—do  as  Marmaduke  Scott,  and  as 
LordFeltham  did.  You  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  travelling  to  find 
what  you  requira  London,  Paris, 
Bath,  Brighton,  Cheltenham ;  where- 
ever  you  may  be,  you  will  find  the 
material  ready  to  your  hand. 

Eeader,  if  you  are  a  man  of  edu- 
cation but  no  money,  and  are  so 
inconceivably  single-minded  as  to 
wish  to  possess  a  woman  who  shall 
be  bouna  to  you  for  life ;  if  you 
have  visions  (God  knows  how,  in 
this  generation,  they  come  into  your 
head!)  of  a  wife  who  shall  work 
with  and  for  you,  cook  your  meat 
and  mend  your  shirts,  be  your 
housekeeper  and  the  mother  of  your 
children,  and  your  own  intellectual 
companion,  and  truest,  tenderest 
friend— go  and  search  for  your 
id^  among  the  Devonshire  Moors  I 
You  won't  get  her  in  large  cities  out 
of  the  classes  from  whom  men  take 
their  wives. 

And,  unfortunately,  the  Devon- 
shire Moors  are  every  day  becoming 
more  enclosed. 

THB  VSD, 
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'  Cest  rumour,  ramoor,  I'smour, 
Qui  mine  le  monde  a  la  nmde/ 


SO  airily  docs  the  popular  song  exhibit 
the  erotic  creed  of  the  light- 
hearted  youth  of  la  belle  France.  We 
wonder  if  the  young  and  ardent  Ficard, 
M.  Blouse  Blcue— who  with  a  happy 
equanimity  is  accustomed  to  think  little 
of  the  conflagration  of  his  house  if  only 
he  lias  been  provident  enough  to  make 
sure  that  thcKcyis  in  his  pocket — as  he 
trills  the  refrain  upon,  benind,  or  along- 
side the  eternal  white  horse  of  his  native 
province,  ever  thought  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed his  philosopiiy  from,  the  easy- 
going system  of  Epicurus,  as  rendered 
m  Roman  numbers  by  the  poet-martyr, 
LncretiuB.  In  two  Unes — ^allowing  for 
repetition,  indeed,  in  one  line  and  a 

auarter — the  peasant  gives  tlie  pith  of 
le  first  twenty  of  the  invocation  to 

*  .Cneadnm  genetrix,  hominnm  dlvomque  vo* 

luptas 
Alma  VenuB,' 

whom  the  poet,  with  a  logic  warped  by 
the  same  fallacy  as  that  which,  long 
ages  afterwards,  befooled  the  hot,  chi- 
valrous Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  calls 
upon  to  be  the  divine  patroness  of  a 
woik  which  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  grand  and  exhilarating  fact 
of  divine  remoteness  and  ituouciance. 
The  painful  John  Mason  Good  thus  does 
into  the  vernacular  of  the  greater  part 
of  these  islands,  the  lines  referred 
to:— 

'  Parent  of  Rome  I  by  goda  and  men  beloved. 
Benignant  Venus !  thou,  the  sail-dad  main 
And  fruitful  earth,  as  round  the  seasons  roll, 
With  life  inrho  swellest,  for  \ry  thee  all  live, 
And,  living,  ball  the  cheerful  light  of  day : 
7hu,godde$M,  <U  thy  glad  apyroackf  the  windit 
J%e  tempesttjly :  dedaUan  Earth  to  thee  I      < 
Pourt  forth  her  tweetett  Jlovfrctt :    Ocean 

laughtf 
And  the  blue  heavens  in  cloudless  splendour 

decked: 
For  when  the  Spring  first  opes  her  frolic  eye, 
And  genial  zephyrs,  long  locked  up,  respire. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  aerial  birds  confess. 
To  rapture   sttmg  through  every  shivering 

plume : 
Thee,  the  wild  herds,  hence,  o'er  the  Joyous 

glebe 
Bounding  at  large,  or,  with  undaunted  chest, 
Stemming  the  torrent  tides.   Through  all  that 

lives, 
^  So,  by  thy  charms,  thy  blandishments  o'er- 

powered. 
Springs  the  warm  wish  thy  footsteps  to  parsue. 


Till,  tlirough  the  seas,  the  mountains,  and  tb« 

floods, 
The  verdant  meads,  and  woodland  filled  witb 

song. 
Spurred  by  desire,  each  palpitating  tribe 
Hastes,  at  thy  shrine,  to  plant  the  future  race/ 

What  Lucian,  or  Cicero,  or  Fonte- 
nelle,  or  De  Foe,  or  Savage  Landor  will 
discover,  for  an  expectant  posterity,  the 
emendations  whicli  the  tuneful  Canis — 
ala8,pa]pably  too  dear  I — would  suggest, 
if  he  could  accomplUli  them,  with  the 
twilight  of  Hades  shed  upon  them,  after 
the  action  of  that  pldlter  which  first 
charmed  away  at  intervals  his  reason* 
and  then  in  the  long-run  urged  him, 
like  a  springbok  driven  over  a  precipice, 
himself  to  horse  the  chariot  in  which  he 
was  to  be  transported  into  the  Silent 
Land  ?  Oh  I  thou  departed  utterer  of 
the  thing  which  is  not,  if  thy  cavalier 
doxology  to  Venus,  and  especially  the 
lines  we  have  emphasized  by  italics,  be 
not  as  great  a  *  hum '  as  the  *  gentle 
spring '  and  the  '  ethereal  mildness  *  <k 
Jemmy  Thomson  —  perhaps  better 
known  to  thee  by  his  more  classical  and 
antique  cognomen  of  Sophonitba — ^what 
on  earth — or,  to  probe  tliy  feelings 
more  acutely,  what  wider  the  eartli — ia 
the  meaning  of  all  tliode  touching 
stories  of  woe-begone  lovers  of  which 
thou  wert  at  once  so  cognisant  and  ao 
cruelly  forgetful?  Wliere  are  the  lovoa 
of  *infelix  Dido,'  and  'pius  ^Eneas?' 
Wliere  are  tiie  loves  of  Sappho,  ihe 
tenth  Muse,  and  the  boatman  Phaon, 
beautiful  and  inconstant?  Have  the 
loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  delivered 
them  from  going  down  to  the  abysses 
where  erst  the  foundered  Helle  entered  ? 
Verily  thou  and  thy  'Grains  homo/ 
Epicurus,  might,  in  your  own  day  be 
men,  but  wisdom  did  not  die  with  you. 
We  modems  know  a  thing  or  two, 
thanks  to  a  par  nobilej  witli  whom,  oa 
they  left  this  world  with  other  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  than  yours,  it  is  possi- 
ble you  have  not  forgathered,  and  whom 
we  shall  decline  on  this  occasion  to  in- 
troduce to  you.  Every  Englishman — 
with  bows  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  calmly  proud  appropriation 
with  which  the  brilliant  Frenchman 
who  has  broken  in  the  *  hop,  skip,  and 
jump '  of  our  childhood  to  the  paces  of 
criticism,  can  have   nothing   to  do— 
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every  Englishman  says  with  Milton, 
'  my  Shakespeaie ;'  and  with  an  equally 
lofty  reservation,  claims  every  part  and 
parcel — en  effet^  the  entire  animal — of 
bacon. 

The  mention  of  these    two  names 
recalls  us  for  a  time  from  the  attempt 


To  climb  Puuaflfiu, 


By  dint  o' Greek' 

or  Latin.  Lord  Bacon,  a  Shakespeare 
in  insight,  though  without  heart  enough 
for  dramatic  reproduction— a  kind  of 
Shakespeare-and-lcmon-ioe  —  although 
he  has  conceded  that  love,  in  common 
with  revenge,  honour,  grief,  and  fear, 
is  stronger  than  death,  has,  in  his  short 
Essay  devoted  to  its  discussion,  scorn* 
fully  depreciated  its  power  and  value. 

*  The  stage,'  he  says,  '  is  more  beholding 
to  love  than  the  Ufe  of  man ;  for  as  to 
the  stage,  love  is  even  matter  of  corno- 
dies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but 
in  life  it  doth  much  mischief;  some- 
times like  a  Siren,  sometimes  like  a 
Fury.  You  may  observe  that  amongst 
all  the  great  and  worthy  persona 
(whereof  the  memory  rcmaiueth,  either 
ancient  or  recent),  there  is  not  one  that 
hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree 
of  love ;  which  shows,  that  great  spirits 
and  great  business  do  keep  out  tliis 
weak  passion.'  Alas,  on  this  showing, 
for  the  maprnanimity  of  Leander  and  of 
Bomeo  I  They  must  be  content  to  join 
the  category  of  such  weaklings  as  Mars 
and  Samson,  Hercules  and  Solomon. 
Fidelity,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  is  a 
chronic  weakness ;  and  fickleness,  the 
recovery  of  greatness. 

Every  man  knows  how  to  lay  his  fin- 
ger upon  a  dozen  of  instances  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  shown  the  value  he 
attaches  to  the  *  power  of  love  ;*  all  we 
shall  require  of  the  bard  at  present  is 
the  loan  of  that  concentrated,  passion- 
ate retrospect  of  Lysander : 

*  Ah.  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  hlBtory, 

The  ooone  of  true  love  never  did  ran  imooth.' 

A  profound  yet  bitter  generalization, 
of  which  possibly  Mr.  Ohaplin  and 
others  have  chewed  the  cud  of  a  particu- 
lar application,  but  which  may  all 
the  gods  falsify  in  the  experience  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  readers  of  *  London 
Society  1*  Of  course  tlie  popular  voice 
would  not  have  mattered  much  to  Lord 
Bacon ;  but  whilst  the  profanum  vuiatu 
— which  we  take  to  be  tlie  respectable 
and  amiable  majority  of  the  world — 
revere  and  cherish  the  priest  of  the 
licart  rather  than  the  prophet  of  Induc- 
tion, we  shall  know  why  the  year 
1861  passed  bty  without  the    faintest 
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ap^itation  for  a  tercentenary  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Pope's 

'  Wiiest,  brigbtett,  meanest  of  mankind.' 

The  nation  in  general  will  not  blush  at 
the  failure  to  canvass  such  a  commemo- 
ration ;  but  it  may  ask  if  it  was  not  a 
pointed,  nay  even  an  insulting  and  re- 
creant mission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon?  Leaving  the  question  to 
be  settled  by  that  genUeman  with  his 
conscience,  let  ns  once  more  beat  out  the 
music  hidden  in  the  French  distich : — 

'  Cest  I'amour,  ramour,  I'amour, 
Que  m&ne  le  monde  h  la  ronde  ;* 

striking  the  balance  between  which 
sentiment  and  the  English  matter-of- 
fact  declaration  that  Love  has 


BeenaylUaln 


Since  the  daya  of  Troy  and  Helen,' 

we  may  arrive  at  some  such  oonolusion 
as  this — that  if  it  is  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round,  it  is  occasionally  ob- 
noxious to  an  objectionably  accelerated 
velocity  in  its  revolution,  or  to  the  risk 
from  time  to  time  of  suffering  from  the 
introduction  of  a  terrific  spoke  in  its 
wheel. 

Are  we  writing  heartiesdy  or  incon- 
gmously?  To  Niobe  alone  the  sinister 
gift  was  accorded  of  becondng  aU  tears. 
The  sunshine  sometimes  plays,  without 
rebuke  from  the  tmities,  along  the  se- 
pulchral avenues  of  P^  la  Oluuse ;  a 
kitten  would  know  how  to  extract  firolio 
from  a  shroud.  Shall  we  redeem  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  those  readers  who 
are  preparing  tears,  by  reminding  them 
that  greatest  grief  is  dumb,  without  a 
paroxysm;  that  then  is  the  perfection 
of  pa&os  when  all  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  all  the  susoeptiDillties  of  the 
heart  are  paralysed  into  an  agony  of 
silence  ?  If  we  wonld  tpeak  of  a  tragio 
subject,  we  must  crave  to  make  our 
approaches  as  we  can.  We  have  no 
admiration  for  a  style  of  grief  that  is 
cousin-german  to  an  influenza.  We  do 
not  think  it  unmanly  to  weep :  it  is  de- 
cidedly inelegant  to  snuffle. 

There  is  quite  a  literature,  gathering 
with  the  ages,  about  the  touchmg  theme 
of  the  loves  and  misfortunes  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  Nearly  all  the  ^sotor 
poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times — 
with  the  exception  of  the  poet  Fletcher 
and  the  poet  Tupper — ^have  illustrated 
it  Out  of  these  we  select  for  passing 
remark  tlie  productions  of  four,  tiie  re- 
presentatives of  as  many  diffei«nt  lan- 
guages and  nationalities.  But  chiefly 
our  allegiance  is  due  to  Schiller ;  for  it 
is  an  ideal  occurrence  peculiar  to  him 
to  which  a  sympathetic  artist  has  been 
attracted.     A  sketchy  background,  in 
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i;? hich  MaBffiUfl,  Ovid,  and  Hood  appear, 
will  give  a  hisber  relief  to  the  iiidi- 
Tiduality  of  Schiller  than  if  the  last  oc- 
pied  the  stage  alone. 

In  the  due  order  of  time,  MiissBua — 
assuming  what,  in  spite  of  Waller  and 
the  elder  Scaliger,  few  persons  will  be 
prepared  to  dispute,  that  be  is  the  third- 
century  indiviaual  of  that  name,  called 
the  Grammarian,  and  not  the  reputed 
son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Aruudelian  marbles,  flour- 
ished nearly  seventeen  hundred  years 
before — in  the  duo  order  of  time,  we 
say,  MussBus  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  second  and  not  the  first  place  in 
the  series.  But  by  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  whidi  we  have  announced  them, 
we  shall  be  able  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  half-forgetiul  reader  as  to  the 
more  salient  features  of  the  story ;  for 
Ovid's  Heroidea — a  kind  of  literature 
represented  and  imitated  in  our  own 
language  by  the  En^ndB  Heroical 
Epistles  of  Michael  Drayton — are,  by  the 
fact  of  their  being  epistolary  episodes, 
unable  to  do  more  than  darkly  to  indi- 
cate or  to  prepare  for  a  catastrophe 
which  they  cannot  accomplish. 

The  poem  of  Hus»us,  on  the  Loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  has  always  been 
valued  for  the  refinement  of  sentiment 
which  it  exhibits ;  for  its  elegant,  scho- 
larly, and  sometimes  almost  epigram- 
matio  precision;  for  the  passion,  the 
warmth,  and  luxuriance  of  its  love 
details ;  for  the  Homeric,  gloomy  gran- 
deur, peril  and  tumult  of  iU  fyiale. 
From  the  year  1647,  when  Sir  Kobert 
Stapylton  first  translated  it  into  English, 
it  has  b^n  frequently  attempted  with 
various  success.  The  following  sum- 
mary cannot  profess  to  be  mvuSi  more 
glowing  than  an  '  arg^omeut' 

Hero  is  an  illustrious  young  lady,  of 
perfect  character  and  beauty,  who  lives 
a  sequestered  life  with  but  one  attend- 
ant, in  a  lofty  tower  on  the  steep  of 
Sestos.  She  is  priestess  of  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  in  that  capacity  officiates 
at  the  Adonick  the  annual  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  Venus,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  flinty  lover,  Adonis,  during 
which  incense  is  wont  to  be  offered  at 
his  shrine  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
At  one  memorable  and  critical  celebra- 
tion, all  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
adjacent  shores  of  two  continents  and  of 
the  islands  that  studded  the  neighbour- 
ing seas,  were  congregated ;  nor  did  the 
curious  youUi  of  the  sterner  sex  repair 
to  Sestos  in  smaller  numbers,  to  attend 
the  rites  at  which  they  could  assist  only 
as  spectators.  As  Hero  passes  through 
the  temple,  her  grace  and  beauty, 
matched  only  by  the  goddess  whom  she 


serves,  rivets  the  attention  of  all.  Of 
all,  Leander  alone  ventures  to  love  and 
hope.  He  is  from  Abydos,  a  town  on 
tlie  opposite  or  Asiatic  side  of  ttie 
Hellespont,  distant  in  a  straight  line 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Sestos.  By 
signs,  nods  and  looks,  he  mutely  ex- 
plains his  passion  to  Hero,  who  per- 
ceives it  with  joy  and  reciprocation. 
He  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  interview ; 
and,  after  a  proper  display  of  pretty 
coyness  and  assenting  silence,  provokes 
her  to  a  verbal  confession  of  love.  Sho 
tells  him  that,  coerced  by  her  parents 
and  the  Fates,  she  dwells  apart  in  her 
lofty  tower  close  by  Sestos,  where 

*  Stormy  winds  eternal  diaoord  keep. 

And,  blustering,  bellow  through  the  boundless 
deep.' 

Her  parents  are  so  imperative  that  she 
cannot  marry  openly;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  Leander  tarry  witli  her 
in  secret  without  scandal.  Hereupon 
he  volunteers  to  swim  by  night  across 
the  sea  to  visit  her,  if  only  she  will  give 
him  the  friendly  aid  of  a  gliding  torch. 
For  some  time  nothing  occurs  to  in- 
terrupt the  bliss  and  fondness  of  Uie 
nocturnal  meetings  of  the  lovers.  By- 
and-by  cruel  winter  conies ;  and  still,  her 
love  overmastering  her  sense  of  Leandei^s 
danger,  she  invites  him  over.  The 
storm  is  at  its  height;  the  billows  are 
remorseless ;  the  torch  is  flickering  and 
inconstant ;  he  is  baffled  and  exhausted ; 
and  finally,  in  mid-channel, 
*  FAintlng,  he  sinks,  and  with  the  torch  expires.' 

With  the  dawn,  the  widowed  priestess, 
peering  vainly  over  the  waters,  at 
length  perceives  the  corpse  of  her 
Leander  stretched  ghastly  pale  along 
the  strand.  Shrieking,  she  recognises 
him ;  then,  fitithful  to  voluntary  death, 

*  From  the  tower  her  beauteous  body  cast. 
And  on  her  lover's  bosom  breathed  her  last ; 
I9or  could  the  Fates  this  faithfUl  pair  divide— 
They  lived  united,  and  united  died.' 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  epis- 
tles of  Ovid's  *  Heroides'  axe  respectively 
entitled  '  Leander  to  Hero/  and  '  Hero 
to  Leander.'     They  have  the  character- 
istic grace,  tenderness,  and  vigour  of 
the  poet;  and  in  them  we  have  what 
appears  in   the   external   narrative  of 
MusiBus,  changed,  with  the  change  to 
the  first  person,  into  a  subjective  episode 
of   personal  feelings  and  experiences. 
Ovid  supposes  that  in  consequence  of 
tempestuous  weather,  Leander  nas  been 
unable,  during  a  term  of  seven  nights— 
which  seem  a  year  to  tlie  chafing  lover 
—to  make  his  adventurous  passage.  He 
explains  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  is  a 
hfi^y  mariner,  and,  withal,  a  stronger 
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swimmer  than  himaelf ;  tiiat  three  times 
he  had  disrobed  aad  essaved  the  hope- 
less struggle  against  the  mountain 
billows ;  complains  of  the  tempest,  and 
invokes  the  gods  by  their  own  amours ; 
and  finally,  he  expresses  his  resolve  to 
venture  everything,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  the  fuct  that  the 
forces  of  niiture  are  more  powerful  than 
his  great  love  and  constancy.  Hero,  in 
reply,  sets  forth  her  ardent  wish  for  his 
society,  a  wish  more  dominant  and  ex- 
acting than  a  man  can  frame  or  under- 
stand. She  gives  utterance  to  her  fears 
that  some  newer  flame  consumes  him  ; 
conjures  him  to  come  to  a  renewal  of 
intermitted  joys;  and  finally,  in  an 
accession  of  thoughtful  devotion,  during 
which  she  narrat^  a  dream  of  ill  omen, 
prays  him  to  be  mindful  of  the  perils  of 
the  passage,  and  to  be  tender  of  liis  own 
safety.  Alas,  for  true  love!  In  life 
th^  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  '  Hero  and  Leander '  of  Thomas 
Hood  is  perhaps  not  so  popularly  known 
as  many  of  those  humorous  poems  with 
which,  Dy  an  intelligible  tendency,  he  is 
most  commonly  associated.  The  writer, 
however,  seems  by  the  &ct  and  by  the 
manner  of  his  dedication  of  his  verses  to 
Coleridge,  to  have  shared  in  that  self- 
gratulation  to  which  Lord  Byron  gave 
expression  when  he  hud  completed  his 
'  Lament  of  Tasso.'  And,  indeed.  Hood's 
is  a  poem  worthy  of  a  companion-place 
alongside  of  Shaxespeaie's  '  Venus  and 
Adonis;*  and  wortLy  of  a  place  im- 
measurably superior,  if  estimated  by  its 
unimpeachable  purity.  All  the  exquisite 
suspense;  all  the  balancing  and  poising ; 
all  the  ebbing  and  flowing;  all  the 
phenomena,  in  short,  of  a  virtuous  love, 
are  in  this  charming  poem  represents 
very  nearly  without  a  drawback.  It  is 
fitting  that  a  poem  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  same 
time  as  the  *Plea  of  the  Midsunmier 
Fairies*  should  introduce  us  to  some 
ideal  marine  creation,  some  Nereid,  sea- 
nymph,  or  mermaid.  This  introduction 
it  is  which  constitutes,  so  to  say,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Hood's  poem,  so  that  its 
individuality  can  be  merged  in  no  other. 

Leander  mils  a  victim  not  so  much  to 
the  storm  as  to  the  ill-judged  afiection  of 
a  sea-nymph,  who,  loving  *not  wisely 
but  too  well,*  and  being  charmed  with 
his  face  and  figure  as  he  wrestles  with 
the  waters,  takes  him  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  unwitting  of  his  necessities 
of  respiration.  Very  beautifully  does 
Hood  describe  the  joy  of  the  maiden 
at  her  possession;  her  ie^orance  of 
Leandei's  true  condition,  when,  already 
drowned,  she  believes  him  swooning; 
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her  song  to  him  to  awaken  him  to  an 
interest  in  herself  and  the  novel  glories 
of  her  submarine  world ;  the  tardy 
growth  of  conviction  that  even  in  his 
coveted  society  there  is  no  fellowship ; 
her  agouy  at  his  death,  her  sorrow  and 
remorse.  Against  hope,  she  hopes  to 
bring  back  the  lustre  to  his  unspeculat- 
lug  eyes,  by  buoying  him  again  to  the 
surface.  She  lays  him  on  the  sand ;  but 
all  her  cares  and  arts  are  vain.  Whilst 
she  has  dived  in  quest  of  choicest  sea- 
weeds to  make  his  couch  more  easy, 
fishermen  bear  away  the  body  of  Leander. 
And  when  a  crowd  assemble  on  their 
report,  the  returned  and  frightened  sea- 
maid eludes  their  grasp,  and  vanishes 
from  their  view  into  the  recesses  of  her 
native  element.  Hero,  meanwhile,  still 
expectant,  holds  forth  the  signal  torch 
in  vain ;  and  wearied  and  sickened  wi^ 
the  deferring  of  her  hope,  and  at  length 
certified  of  her  lover's  destruction,  she 
determines  that  in  no  case  shall  they  be 
divided. 

*  Then  Cram  the  gidd7  iteep  she  madly  iprlnKS 
Grasping  her  maiden  robes,  that  vainly  kept 
Fantlng  abroad,  like  aoavdllng  winga. 
To  save  her  from  her  death.    The  sea-maid 

wept. 
And  in  a  crystal  cave  her  corse  enshrined, 
No  meaner  sepulchre  should  Hero  find  !* 

*  In  spite  of  Humboldt,'  says  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton,  in  the  preface  to  his  admira- 
ble translation  of  Schiller's  *  Hero  and 
Leander,*  from  which  the  extracts  that 
follow  are  taken,  '  we  venture  to  think 
that  Schiller  certainly  does  not  narrate 
Greek  legend  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
Greek.  The  Gothic  sentiment  in  its 
ethical  depth  and  mournful  tenderness 
more  or  less  pervades  all  that  he  trans- 
lates from  classic  &ble  into  modem 
pathos.  The  grief  of  Hero,  in  the  ballad 
subjoined,  touches  closely  on  the 
lamentations  of  Thekla,  in  Wallenstein. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to 

the  Hellenic  Genius  (if  we  except  the 
very  disputable  intention  of  the  **  Pro- 
metheus ")  than  the  interior  and  typical 
desi^  which  usually  exalts  every  con- 
ception in  Schiller.  But  it  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  modem  poet  to  treat  of 
ancient  legends  in  the  modem  spirit. 
Though  he  select  a  Greek  story,  he  is 
still  a  modem  who  narrates— he  can 
never  make  himself  a  Greek,  any  more 
than  ^schylus  in  the  "  Persia  "  could 
make  himself  a  Persian.  But  this  is 
still  more  the  privilege  of  the  poet  in 
narrative  or  lyrical  composition  than  in 
the  drama;  for  in  the  former  he  does 
not  abandon  hia  identity,  as  in  the  latter 
he  must— yet  even  tms  must  has  its 

limits. When  the  poet  raises 
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the  (lead,  it  is  not  to  r<--.^t<>R',  but  to  re- 
model.' 

Tli«'«3  remarks  are  just     Seliiller,  in 
his  introduction  of  Ntjptuno  us  a  prtj- 
minent  and  liall'-pityiri;^  iHTsuuairi'  into 
his  compotiitiou,  has  shuwn  a  .spirit  ot' 
kin  to  that  of  the  old  nortlnrii  wor- 
shippers of  the  gigantic  prMUiiii-'ations 
of  the  forces  of  an  uncouth  nature  — li 
spirit  which  led  them  to  ima<ritio  tlio 
melting    mood   of   the    worM-jirtitic«T 
Thor,  when  he  nuuie  his  Iu^t  reruon- 
Btmnt  appeaniuco  in  his  own  cri  atioii, 
from  which  ho  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
exiled,    and     (-strangcd    in    favour    of 
Chribtianity,  under  the  auspices  of  a  t(X> 
zealoua    king    Olaf.       Of    all     divine 
powers  introduced  into  Schiller's  ballad, 
the   God  of  the   Sea  is  the  most   im- 
portant.    The  chain  of  connection  is 
essentially  one  of  water.     The  quota- 
tion of  a  lew  stanzas  will  bring  this  out ; 
and,  short  as  our  space  is  becoming,  wo 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  another  beautiful  coincidence,  an- 
other link  in  this  unity,  for  which  antj 
version  of  the  story,  and  not  Schiller's 
only,  is  remarkable.     Hero  thus  ad- 
dresses Neptune,  whom  principally  of 
all   the  gods  she  invokes  in  the  ex- 
tremity and  dread  of  her  suspense,  for 
the  protection  of  her  lover,  claiming  his 
clemency  by  right  of  sympathy  : — 

♦  Nor  vainly,  sovereign  of  the  sea, 
Did  Eros  send  his  shafts  to  thee ; 

"What  time  the  Ram  of  Gold, 
BriKht  Uello,  with  her  brother,  boro 
To  Asian  coasts,  thy  waters  o'er. 

From  Ido's  wrath  of  old ! 
Swift,  by  the  maiden's  charms  suMued, 

Thou  cam'st  from  out  the  gloomy  leaves, 
And  In  thy  mighty  arms  she  sank 

Into  thy  bridal  cavos ; 

•  A  goddess  with  a  god,  to  keep 

In  endless  youth,  beneath  the  deep, 

Her  solemn  ocean-court ! 
And  still  she  smooths  thine  angry  tides, 
Tames  thy  wild  heart,  and,  favouring,  guides 

The  sailor  to  the  port  I 
Beautiful  Helle,  bright  one,  hear 

Thy  lone  adoring  suppliant  pray  l 
And  guide  this  eve— oh  i  guide  my  love 

Along  the  wonted  way  I' 

But  all  in  vain  the  maiden  calls  on 
Neptune,  in  vain  on  Helle,  in  vain  on 
Jove,  in  vain  on  Venus,  for, 

*  Iioud,  and  more  loud  the  tempest  raves, 
In  thunder  break  the  mountain  waves, 

Whlte-foaming  on  the  rock- 
No  ship  that  ever  swept  the  deep 
Its  rtbs  of  gnaried  oak  could  keep 

Unshattered  by  the  shock. 
Dies  in  the  blast  the  guiding  torch 

To  light  the  straggler  to  the  strand ; 
*  2Yi  decKA  to  iKUOe  toOA  </i«  waof, 

^twl  d«aM  no  l«M  to  land /* 


Du\v-i  ^)i"As  the  coTT)>o  f-f  T>";iMder ; 
ji'i  i  ill  ro  coiitinu'  '■;  not  Iniiir  n::rf>'lv«^i. 
Sini-c  lier  InviT  can  no  h>ui<<r  cdiur  t.» 
her,  slie  will,  once  for  ever,  go  to  her 
luvcr : — 

•  Ye  is..lrinn  Powers  men  -hrlnk  to  i'i:ui>. 
Your  iiiifilil  in  1»MV,  yuur  righi-  > »,  cLdm  — 

Yt't  tlunk  Udt  L  n-p,iie  : 
Socm  <,ii>se«l  my  i'->i:.-.  •;  >vt  I  cjin  bleas 
TIj'"  liif  mat  brx'.irChl  nu  lujtpiuess. 

'I'hi-  tuirt'nt  lut  ^v;l^  mirie ! 
Living,  bavi"  I  thy  tfMiiplc  serve<l, 

Tliy  consecraU-d  priest I'Ss  N-en — 
Jly  last  glad  offer ini?  now  r«*<XMve, 

Venus,  thou  mightiest  queen:' 

The  forej^oing  stiinza  is  a  paraphrase ; — 

'  I  tliauk  the<.%  Gtxi !  that  I  have  lived  and  loved." 

In  the  next  verse,  which  is  the  last  of 
Schiller's    noble    poem,   we    have  the 
heroine  putting  her  re&olve  into  execu- 
tion.    It  is  to  this  last  verse  that  the 
artist  has  peculiarly  adapted  the  illug- 
tration.    Aa  we  look  at  the  engraving, 
trausftrred   to  these    pages    from  tho 
original  drawing  by  Carl  Piloty  in  the 
magnilicent  Cotta  Jklition  of  Schiller, 
an<l  are.  par  parentkise^  reminded,  with 
a  difference,  of  tho  *  Christian  MzirtjT*  of 
Paul  Dolgurocho — ^as  we  mark  the  repose 
and  cidm  of  the  lovers,  tranquil  because 
a  relenting  sea  has  floated  them  off  in 
company,  wo  ask  if  we  were  not  pre- 
mature in  saying  that  Hero's  prayers  to 
Neptune,  to  Helle,  to  Venus,  were  in 
vain  ?      Wo  are  not  now  to  learn  that  a 
prayer    is    frequently  truly  answered, 
which  is  left  without  response  in  the 
terms  of  its  petition.    Has  not  the  sea- 
god  taken  them  both  to  himself?    Has 
not  Helle  performed  her  imputed  office 
of  taming  the  wUd  rage  of  her  husband  ? 
And  has  not  Venus — let  us  think  of  her, 
for  this  occasion,  as  Aphrodite,  if  we 
would  effectually  point  out  the  minor 
coincidence  that  completes  the  unit)'  ot 
element,  which  a  moment  ago  we  pro- 
mised to  indicate — ^has  not  Aphroaite, 
we  repeat,  given  a  proof  of  her  sym- 
pathy witii  her  devoted  priestess  by 
caring  that  they  should  be  floated  off 
togMher  on  the  bosom  of  that  element 
from  the  froth  of  which  she  herself  had 
erst  divinely  emerged  ? 

We  claim  to  be  pardoned  for  the 
slight  anticipation  :  we  have  not  yet 
given  the  last  verse  of  Schiller,  but  wo 
were  unwilling  that  any  words  of  ours 
should  awkwtudJy  trail  in  the  wake  of 
his. 

*  Flashed  the  white  robe  along  the  air. 
And  from  the  tower  that  beetled  there 

She  plunged  into  the  wave. 
JUnuedfrtm  his  throne  beneath  the  wcmr, 
ThMe  holy  forms  Mtf  god  embnutd^ 
Agodkimit^fthtirgmvt, 
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Pleased  with  bis  prey,  he  glides  along- 
More  blithe  the  nrannured  music  seems, 

Aji  gufth  from  miexhauated  arns 
HU  everlasting  streams  !* 

The  two  followiDg  short  poems,  the 
one  by  reason  of  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  a  threadbare  oonoeit,  and  the^oUier 
by  its  flippancy,  are  unsuitod  to  the 
tender  gravity  of  the  text,  but  may  be 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  an  introduction 
fub  rosa,  whidi,  being  interpreted, 
means  in  a  postscript. 

Robert  Herrick,  except  Churchill, 
the  most  unpriestly  of  priests,  who 
baptized  his  pagan  Eesperides  in  the 
fons  Christianus  of  his  NoUe  Numbers, 
gives  a  trifle  on 

LEANDER'S  OBSEQUIES. 

*  Whien  as  Leander  yoong  was  drown'd. 
No  heart  by  Love  receiv'd  a  woond ; 
But  on  a  rock  himselfe  sate  by. 
There  weeping  sup'rabundantly. 
Sighs  numberlesee  he  cast  about. 
And  all  his  tapers  thus  put  out ; 
His  head  upon  his  baud  he  laid, 
And  sobbing  deeply,  thas  he  saJd : 
Ah,  cruel  sea !  and,  looking  on't. 
Wept  as  he'd  drownc  the  Hellespont 
And  sure  bia  tongue  had  more  exprcst. 
Bat  that  his  teares  forbad  the  rest.'. 


The  quotation  of  the  second  may 
suffice  to  lay  the  expostidating  ghost  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  claims  a  moments 
remembrance  whenever  the  book  of  the 
'Annals  of  the  Hellespont'  is  opened. 
The  verses  appear  among  his  lordship's 
works  as  having  been 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM 
SKSrOS  TO  ABYDOS.  Mat  9, 1810. 

*  It,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  slightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  proud  Hellespont  2 

'  U,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 

And  thus  of  old  thy  curroit  pour'd. 

Fair  Yenufl  I  how  I  pity  both ! 

*  For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

*  But  since  he  croos'd  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story. 
To  woo— and— Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory : 

'  Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you  I 
He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague.* 

A.  H.  G. 


INTATUATION. 

BRAVA,  Kate!  they're  all  enraptured 
And  the  toils  were  neatly  set. 
Braya,  Kate  1  He's  nearly  captured. 
But  he  has  not  caught  you  yet 

Caught  you!  He  who  tries  will  rue  it 
Breaking  tender  hearts  is  fun. 

And  unruffled  you  can  do  it. 
For,  my  Kate,  you  haye  not  one. 

Have  not  one !  I  read  you  better 
Than  my  boyhood  used  to  do. 

Bead,  and  mark  you,  since  a  letter 
Gut  my  heart,  and  seared  it  too. 

Have  not  one !  Were  all  creation 
Hanging  on  a  thread,  I  know. 

If 't  would  save  you  a  vexation. 
You  would  snap,  and  let  it  go. 

Tet  for  useful  friends  affection 

You  can  feign, — can  love  your  mare. 

And  your  bright  eyes  make  detection 
Of  their  hollow  hardness  rare. 
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So  vou'll  have  a  host  of  otTors, 

First  to  favour,  then  to  sliirht; 
Eldest  Kons  with  heavy  coftVis, 

Younger  ones,  alas !  with  light. 

And  you'll  angle,  angle,  anp:lo, 

For  the  fish  of  heaviest  weight ; 
Slightly  hook,  and  let  them  dangle. 

Thinking  each  will  do — for  bait. 

But  a  coronet  will  never 

Rest  on  your  ambitious  curls, 
For,  although  I  own  you're  clever. 

You  are  scarce  a  match  for  earls. 

So  your  little  skiflf  will  carry 

Topsails,  till  it  sinks  at  last; 
And  you'll  deem  it  time  to  marry 

When  the  golden  noon  is  past, — 

When  your  beauty  is  departing. 

And  your  appetite  amiss, 
And  your  vanity  is  smarting 

At  a  younger  rivaFs  bliss. 

Then,  like  some  untiring  spider, 

Y'ou  the  flimsy  lines  will  set ; 
Spread  them  wider,  wider,  wider. 

And  retiring  watch  the  net — 

Watch  the  net,  till  out  to  throttle. 

Out  to  manacle  the  prey, — 
Out,  to  find  it  no  bluebottle, 

But  a  tearing  wasp  at  bay. 

Ah  I  my  Kate,— a  frightful  matter 

Will  the  life  you  live  be  then ; 
None  to  flirt  with,  none  to  flatter. 

And  those  tender  dancing  men. 

Who  would  now  with  feeble  passion 
In  their  gloves  your  fingers  fold. 

Will,  believe  me,  'tis  their  fashion. 
Call  you  ugly,  stupid,  old. 

Then  shall  I,  the  wronged,  be  righted, — 

I  be  righted !  no,  not  I : 
I  shall  grieve  to  see  thee  slighted, — 

I  shall  love  thee  till  I  die. 

B.  W.  E. 
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CHRISTMAS  decorations!  The 
yery  words  seem  to  bring  us  a 
sense  both  of  cold  and  warmth.  We 
cannot  disconnect  them  from  paths 
that  are  snow-besprinkled,  and  from 
church-bells  that  ring  out  clearly — 
from  skies  that  seem  full  of  frosti- 
ness — from  the  earth  that  rings 
under  our  feet— and  yet  how  bright 
the  fires  blaze^  and  how  far-off  win- 
dows sparkle !  There  scarlet  holly- 
berries  shine  redly  amidst  the  ever- 
greens, whose  glossy  leaves  are 
clustered  so  thickly  in  the  old  hall. 
Every  trophy  there,  whether  ar- 
mour, or  spoils  of  the  chase,  is  now 
itself  crowned  again  with  these 
green  and  shining  leaves. 

People  say  that  character  shows 
itself  in  the  way  that  a  woman 
dresses.  That  a  woman  who  fol- 
lows mainly  her  own  taste  in  dress 
will  certainly  array  herself  in  those 
Yery  forms  and  colours  that  are 
found  to  bear  most  resemblance  to 
the  shape  of  her  mind,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  her  mental  colouring.  What 
a  difference  we  all  know  there  is 
between  the  long,  g^raceful  lines, 
and  soft,  blending  colours  of  some, 
and  the  compact  and  comfortable, 
but  gayer  hues  of  others.  And, 
again,  the  dreadfully  neat  and  angu- 
lar shapes,  and  frightful  cold  blues, 
and  greens,  or  dust-colour,  con- 
trasted with  iron  grey,  in  which 
some  mortals  will  clothe  themselves. 
There  positively  must  be  connection 
between  the  people  and  clothes! 
We  seem  to  see  directly  the  tact  and 
softness  —  the  active,  hospitable, 
friskiness  of  some  of  our  types  of 
people — and  alas!  to  shrii]^  from 
the  cold  and  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere of  those  who  are  lost  so  ut- 
terly as  not  to  care  what  they  wear ! 
And  then,  with  still  more  truth  if 
possible,  it  is  said  that  rooms  have 
a  character  of  their  owner.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  a  room  bears 
marks  of  occupations — we  see  the 
books,  and  the  music,  the  drawings, 
the  flowers  and  work,  the  light  or 
shade,  the  general  colouring,  all 
these  things  help  us  to  gpiess  at  the 
character  of  the  inmate ;  and  so  we 
come  by  degrees  to  say  that  the 


room  has  character.  Now  let  us 
take  as  an  instance  of  an  incon- 
gruous mixture,  the  case  of  an  old 
and  magnificent  entrance-hall  in 
some  fine  country  place,  or  say,  a 
great  dining-room,  panelled  with 
dark  carved  oak,  with  arched  and 
canopied  ceiling,  with  a  gallery 
running  round,  and  a  chimney-piece 
up  to  at  least  the  height  of  one 
moderate  story.  It  would  hardly 
seem  that  the  loveliest  paper  roses 
would  adorn  quite  satisfactorily 
those  magnificent  old  walls. 
Wreaths  and  festoons  too,  and  ele- 
gant muslin  draperies,  very  modem 
inscriptions  in  legible  pink  and 
white  letters,  flags  of  bran-new 
gloss,  and  lance-h^s  with  brilliant 
gilding — ^now,  upon  my  word,  these 
things  are  not  so  unknown,  even 
now-a-days,  as  they  ought  to  be! 
Nineteenth-century  young  ladies, 
who  delight  in  medisBval  scrolls  and 
Gothic  architecture,  are  terribly 
given,  somehow,  to  most  incon- 
gruous mixtures.  Let  things  be  in 
keeping,  and  then  they  have  a  cha- 
racter; making  them  half-and-half 
always,  must  end  in  mimicry. 

With  churches,  tool  how  little 
people  adapt  things  to  the  edifice  I 
You  want  to  adorn  what  you  have, 
not  to  create  a  new  style.  If  there 
is,  indeed,  beautiful  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, how  very  easy  it  is  to 
wreathe  it  and  make  it  festal.  You 
do  not  want,  by  any  means,  Italian 
devices,  or  straight  Roman  forms, 
triangles,  and  set  figures  amongst 
the  rich-moulded  leafage  and  the 
darkening  forest  circles,  and  the 
quaint  old  gurgoyles  that  constitute 
Gothic  luxuriance.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  rejoice  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Gompo,  it  is  to  he  greatly 
feared  that  no  wreaths  will  improve 
matters  much.  The  only  way,  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  make  what  you 
do  make  self-contained — as  some* 
times  in  foreign  churches,  the  po- 
Yerty  of  walls  and  place  is  hidden 
by  green  boughs  and  hangings ;  or 
as  poor  rooms  are  transform^  into 
a  sort  of  beauty  simply  by  the  care 
and  taste  that  has  adorned  them. 

One  can.  understand  very  well 
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that  in  a  square  village  schoolroom, 
with  whitewashed  walls  and  flat 
roof,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  effects  of  high  art  To 
make  the  place  gay  and  cheerful 
with  flags  and  modem  inscriptions, 
to  fasten  up  long  festoons,  and  to 
dispose  wreaths  of  pinks  and  roses 
here  and  there,  would  really  be,  in 
this  case,  the  best  thing  to  attempt. 
The  legends  sketched  out  on  calico 
and  formed  in  leaves  and  flowers, 
the  flowers  of  shades  of  pink  paper, 
and  with  yellow  and  red  for  a 
change — all  these  things  produce 
their  full  effect,  no  doubt,  on  the  eyes 
they  are  meant  for.  Long  will  it 
be,  probably,  before  the  most  splen- 
did Belgravian  ball-room  will  ever 
be  one  hundred  jmrt  so  much  ad- 
mired by  its  crowd.  The  guests 
here  are  not  critical,  and  are  not 
above  being  charmed. 

In  churches  and  halls,  however, 
it  seems  esixjcially  certain  that  the 
general  stylo  of  architecture  must 
be  in  a  great  degree  followed.  One 
cannot  otherwise  keep  up  the  unity 
of  the  design. 

Gothic  designs  and  inscriptions, 
wreaths  that  wind  round  pillars,  or 
simply  surround  the  capitals  with 
their  long  drooping  fringes— (fir  and 
yew  being  often  more  feathery  even 
than  ivy)— letters  in  large  Gothic 
characters,  done,  perhaps,  in  red 
berries  and  yew-leaves — such  are 
the  natural  ways  that  every  one 
thinks  of  for  Gothic 

But  in  strictly  modem  edifices  we 
must  take  a  different  line.  Here  we 
must  have  great  kaots  and  spark- 
ling bouquets  of  leaves  or  flowers. 
The  bouquets  even  of  leaves  vnoy 
be  made  sparkling  if  well  arranged, 
with  a  sufficient  contrast  of  dark- 
green  pendant  foliage,  like  berberis 
latifolia  and  of  yellow  holly,  or 
aucuba  and  red  Virginian  creeper. 
Besides,  you  may  have  berries  pur- 
ple, and  white,  and  green ;  and  if 
you  mind  your  colouring,  and  do 
not  mix  too  many  shades,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  what  very 
bright  knots  you  will  have. 

I  never  can  see,  myself,  why  it 
should  be  improper  to  adorn  even 
churches  in  such  common  ways  as 
these.  In  the  churches  abroad  one 
sees  regular  stands  of  flowerpots, 


and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  im- 
plies want  of  reverence,  but  rather 
of  a  desire  to  bring  the  best  beauty 
they  can  to  Gkxl's  service,  and 
nothing,  it  may  be  observed,  is  half 
so  telling  in  winter  as  a  number  of 
pots  of  evergreen— in  windows,  or 
m  sanctuaries — with  what  flowers 
one  has  arranged  about  the  front 

In  halls  these  answer  admirably, 
and  till  people  have  tried  a  few 
times  the  effect  of  large  fir-trees 
lighted  up,  they  will  probably  go 
without  one  of  the  most  effective 
ornaments  to  such  a  place. 

Those  who  were  present  in  the 
conservatory  at  South  Kensington 
when  it  was  (last  season)  once  or 
twice  lighted  up,  will  surely  re- 
member the  pine-trees  and  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  nasturtiums  and  ge- 
raniums—tropoeleum,  by-the-by,  is 
the  orthodox  name  for  the  former 
plant  Both  these,  with  a  little 
trouble,  could  bo  grown  in  large 
squai*e  flowerpots,  and  trained  on  a 
trellis  affixed  to  it,  so  as  to  be  made 
most  brilliant  winter  ornaments. 

The  wreaths  and  their  manufac- 
ture form  a  really  important  item. 
There  are  the  great  massive  wreaths 
that  are  meant  to  encircle  some 
heavy  pillar,  or  to  line  some  deep 
recess,  or  to  lie  heavily  round  the 
feet  of  large  and  massive  pedestals ; 
and  then  there  are  those  light 
traceries  that  serve  for  more  dehcate 
work,  the  lines  of  box  and  myrtle 
that  stray  along  fine-carved  tracery, 
and  the  scarcely  firmer  fabrics  that 
follow  the  lines  and  curves  of  the 
slender  screen  or  stately  canopy. 

The  two  best  ways  of  making 
these  are  by  mounting  spray  by 
spray  on  a  strong  rope  to  which 
each  is  tied  firmly ;  and  for  the  de- 
licate lines,  by  laying  one  small 
spray  on  another,  tying  or  wiring 
each  to  the  stalk  of  tlie  last,  without 
even  breaking  the  converting  wire 
or  twine. 

But  how  to  form  actual  letters  is 
always  a  solemn  question!  Card- 
board does  bend,  most  certainly, 
and  it  lasts  at  best  only  once.  Zino 
is  very  heavy,  increasing  the  various 
difficulties  of  hanging  to  a  great 
degree;  it  also  flaps  about  in  a 
most  perplexing  and  altogether  dis- 
tressing manner.    My  preference  is 
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for  wire^  mere  frames  of  strong 
wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  no 
greater  than  is  downrightly  requisite 
to  make  it  hang  without  bending. 
The  leaves  or  berries  used  for  one 
moderate-sized  letter  are  not  heavy ; 
but  I  know  this  has  one  great  diffi- 
culty— the  wire  letters  have  to  be 
made  for  one,  and  1  have  a  great 
suspicion  that  as  far  as  any  hints  in 
this  present  number  of  '  London 
Society'  may  be  valued,  they  will 
be  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are 
self-sustained.  A  talent  of '  making 
shift/  and  a  knack  for  expedients, 
are  what  most  people  want  when 
suddenly  set  to  work.  I  advise,  in 
consequence,  that  all  those  who 
want  to  do  anything  will  forthwith 
imagine  all  possible  means  of  doing 
it ;  they  can  then  consider  if  some 
possible  thing  is  not  practicable. 
Once  get  to  details  and  substitutes 
come  readily  for  any  special  want 

Letters,  then,  may  bo  made  by 
cutting  out  perforated  zinc ;  or  they 
may  be  made  by  having  two  or 
three  of  each  letter  cut  out  in  com- 
mon pasteboard,  which  then  being 
pasted  together,  become  as  hard  as  a 
board,  so  as  to  keep  the  shape  well ; 
or  they  may  be  made  of  wire  frames 
covered  with  common  black  canvas, 
or  even  with  mere  black  net.  But 
all  sorts  of  means  are  used  for 
getting  and  keeping  shape,  and 
perhaps  each  person  manages  best 
nis  own  way.  One  caution  is 
needed,  I  know  though,  and  that  is 
to  make  the  capital  letters  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  smaller  ones. 
An  immense  difiference  in  the  ap- 
pearance is  made  by  observing  this. 
And  when  special  words  are  put  in 
yellow  or  red  letters,  while  the  rest 
of  the  legend  is  dark-green  yew,  or 
holly,  the  efifect  is  adnmrable. 

The  letters  of  inscriptions  may  be 
made  in  many  ways.  The  dried 
real  flowers  seem  to  mo  to  have 
great  advantages.  They  are  to  be 
bought  at  a  shop  —  Booking's,  at 
Covent  Grarden,  where  there  are 
pink  gay  acrostichums,  red  rosebuds 
— everlastings  of  all  sorts.  These 
flowers  are  dried  abroad  in  the  same 
way  as  the  grapes — so  much  worn 
of  late  in  head-dresses.  They  are 
gathered  quite  dry,  and  put  into 
a  deep  jar  in  layersj  covered  with 


fine  sand,  the  flowers  not  being  al- 
lowed to  touch  each  other  at  all. 
The  jar  is  then  kept  in  the  sun,  or 
in  a  very  cool  oven,  till  the  sand 
has  absorbed  the  whole  moisturo 
from  the  flowers,  which  retain  their 
colours  unchanged.  Oeirnations, 
probably,  would  answer  very  well 
thus,  and  the  German  Aster,  1  fancy, 
would  do  perfectly.  In  the  course 
of  another  summer  experiments  will 
be  easy ;  and  things  that  once  look 
well  when  dried  are  not  likely  to 
fade  afterwards,  so  that  only  a  few 
days  is  needed  for  first  experiments 
as  to  any  particular  flower.  Nothing 
could  be  prettier,  where  plain  walls 
have  to  be  decorated,  than  the  sim- 
ple diaper  patterns  that  were  shown 
in  the  spring  at  South  Kensington. 
Very  thm  lines  of  green  intersecting 
each  other  in  squares  of  five  or  six 
inches.  The  crossed  trellis-work 
thus  formed  being  dotted  with  flow- 
ers here  and  there.  White  and 
pink  everlastings  would  answer  for 
this  charmingly ;  so  would  the  dried 
red  roses  already  mentioned  for 
letters. 

The  long  green  lines  of  broom  are 
exceedingly  light  and  delicate,  and 
gorse,  which  is  always  in  flower,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  alternating  in 
the  bright  flower  imots  with  the 
scarlet   holly-berries,  or  with  the 

Eurple-ivy,  or  with  the  white  snow- 
erry.  The  poisonous  nature  of 
some  berries  must,  however,  be  well 
remembered. 

But  all  these  things  are  birds  of 
passage.  They  only  appear  for  a 
day  or  two  bright  and  pleasant  to 
see;  but  not  things  to  delight  a 
whole  winter.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  imper  without  suggesting  a 
few  things  of  that  sort.  Alr^y 
in  '  London  Society '  I  have  writt^ 
once  or  twice  of  the  delightful 
German  fisushion  of  growing  biUbs  in 
great  masses,  and  each  winter  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  that  no 
other  flower  fashion  possesses  the 
charm  that  this  does.  The  delight 
of  seeing  the  gay  little  buds  appear- 
ing, and  the  green  sheafo  of  leaves 
unfolding  to  let  them  out — the  bril- 
liant flower-cups  opening  one  love- 
lier than  the  other— this  for  its  ruby 
colour,  and  that  for  its  pearly  white- 
ness ;  another  pencilled  exquisitely. 
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and  then  the  white  carved  snow- 
drops^ they  are  so  very  lovely,  and 
they  have  such  infinite  change  for 
ns!  The  scent,  too,  is  to  me  far 
beyond  hot-house  flowers.  There  is 
something  at  once  so  delicate  and  so 
fragrant  in  their  blossoms.  Hya- 
cinths are  too  powerful;  they  do 
best,  therefore,  for  large  rooms  and 
windows,  or  for  the  glass-cases  in 
which  they  grow  most  perfectly. 

Those  who  have  planted  no  spring 
flowers,  for  this  once  can  repair 
their  neglect,  as  a  quantity  have 
been  planted  by  a  florist  at  Govent 
Gaxden,*  which  will  just  be  coming 
on,  I  suppose,  when  this  paper  is 
read.  Rustic  bowls  and  dishes,  and 
stands,  and  boxes  may  thus  be  had ; 
and  I  understand  that  a  few  glass- 
cases  are  also  fllled  in  a  similar  way 
to  those  I  have  had  myself. 

AnotJier  year,  however,  this  work 
may  be  done  at  home.  The  rustic 
boxes  and  stands  have  only  to  be 
lined  with  charcoal,  and  fllled  with 
a  compost  of  cocoa  flbre  and  char- 
coal. The  bulbs— red  Van  Thol  tu- 
lips, blue  and  white  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, and  Boman  hyacinths  have 
only  then  to  be  planted  thickly, 
watered,  set  in  the  dark— in  total 
darkness  that  is— for  a  month,  and 
then  to  be  kept  as  close  to  the  hght 
as  possible  in  a  cool  airy  window. 
They  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry, 
and  a  most  lovely  cluster  of  blos- 
soms will  begin  to  open  before 
Christmas,  going  on  in  succession 
till  perhaps  the  end  of  January,  or 
even  much  later.  Miniature  hya- 
cinths, rose  Van  Thols,  vermilion 
brilliant  tulips,  and  blue  Scilla  Sibe- 
rica  greatly  add  to  the  lastingness. 

Plant- tables  filled  in  this  way  are 
perfectly  bewitching,  only  mind  and 
put  the  tallest  things  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  vermilion  brilliant  tulip, 
the  pink  Van  Thol,  and  the  Boman 
hyacinths  are  the  tallest  things  I 
have  named  here.  The  red  and 
scarlet  Van  Thols  are  invaluable,  and 
should  be  put  in  everything,  as  I 
never  yet  saw  them  out  of  place, 
and  then  they  are  very  low  growing, 
and  can  be  put  about  anywhere. 

Boxes  for  either  outside  or  inside 
windows  are  very  pretty  when  filled 

•  Messrs.   Burr  and   Sugden,   King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


altogether  with  crocuses  of  every 
shade  of  blue  and  white,  dotted  with 
these  tulips.  The  tournsole  tulips, 
I  think  great  ugly  objects;  but 
some  people  like  them,  for  one  sees 
them  in  spring  often.  The  double 
Van  Shols  are  red  and  yellow  too, 
and  they  are  sweet-scented  I  think. 
They  certainly  are  very  gay,  among 
quite  the  earliest  flowers,  and  about 
the  cheapest  of  any. 
for    growing    bulbs    need    never 

People  setting  up  boxes  and  stands 
trouble  themselves  about  having 
holes  for  drainage.  They  are  the 
greatest  nuisance.  Bulbs  want 
them  no  more  in  boxes  than  hya- 
cinths do  in  glasses,  always  pro- 
vided they  have  plenty  of  chait3oal 
to  keep  things  sweet ;  and  the  trou- 
ble of  damaged  tables  and  of  pools 
on  the  carpet  is  infinite. 

For  pots  of  plants,  as  well  as  for 
beds  of  bulbs,  nothing  can  be  more 
pretty  when  detached  stands  are 
wanted  tlian  the  little  round  tables,t 
which  are  extremely  cheap,  fitted 
with  zinc  trays,  and  made  of  the 
wood  of  old  currant-trees. 

So  much  for  decorations.  I  hope 
that  the  ball-rooms  may  look  nice, 
and  that  the  halls  and  churches  will 
be  done  suitably  to  their  own  style. 
But  they  are  a  large  subject,  and  a 
difficult  one  to  handle.  My  own 
especial  branch  has  contained  itself 
in  the  last  pages.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  do  the  one  suitable 
thing,  original,  and  splendid,  and 
bright,  and  dazzling  too,  as  when 
years  ago  the  river  ran  down  the 
great  staircase  of  the  Emperor !  I 
was  talking  of  these  decorations 
yesterday  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it 
happened  that  she  had  been  at 
Paris  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  th« 
Queen's  visit  there.  A  staircase  had 
to  be  hidden,  and  a  river  was 
brought  down  it  I  By  means  of  the 
palace  waterworks  the  stream  came 
m  at  a  window,  and  tibence  it 
glided  down  the  whole  of  the  wide 
staircase,  each  step  was  covered 
with  glass — looking-glass  was  every- 
where—the sides  were  walls  of  crys- 
tal, all  hung  over  with  ferns.  It 
was  one  flashing  torrent  of  light, 
and  foam,  and  freshness. 

t  Measra.  Hammond,  12,  Baker  Street 
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THE  EDITOR'S  CHEISTMAS  GREETING. 

CttUKThiM  once  more  I     Tit  leaton 

Of  joy  atid  peact  on  carlb, 
Wbtn  aU  h  full  to  tnierfiow 

Ofhgfpineii  and  mirth. 
IVbrn  every  hiart  tulth  gladntu 

Is  Jain  to  chirp  and  I'mg  : 
When  Care  and  Crabbed  Faaeietjlj, 

And  KINDLINESS  IS  KING. 

And,  lo,  the  Chrlilnuu  Cenitu 

Tie  i/axing  hearth  heitde. 
With  iindlf  glance  and  friendly  tmile. 
It  watching  o'er  our  lari,  the  while. 
Our  readeri'  leisure  to  beguile. 

We  hiiaur  to  provide 
.   FrethJRghte  of  airy  ftmey. 

New  thoughts  in  prose  and  rhyme  ; 
With  many  a  fair  design  of  Art 

Well  suited  to  the  time. 

Then,  readtr,  turn  thue  pages 

In  gentle  spirit  o'er  i 
Read — and  you  •willed  no  dearth 
Of  Christmas  gately  and  mirth 

Within  their  ample  store. 
Nor  yet  for  deeper  purpose 

And  thought  of  graver  strain. 
As  fas  the  solemn  Christmas-tide 

Shall  search  be  made  in  vain  ! 

Jests  to  make  laughter  ripple, 

'And  dreamt  of  bygone  yean, 
Tales  lo  give  carols  lo  the  heart. 

Or  Jill  the  eyes  -with  tears. 
These  far  and  wide  tee  gather. 

And  make  a  goodly  sbatir. 
Wreathed  with  the  holly's  shining  leaf 

And  taered  mittleloe, 

iaL,yLi~<SBiDsniiB  vo.  *b 


T!ie  E.l'lora  Clm^'tmai  Grf^Hng. 


Go  forth  thfrt,  Chrlstmat  p,i_j'-i, 

jiad  lrai)rl  round  the  ivarU 
Whem-fr  Eniylish  accenU  rm-, 

^ndEnsliih  mils  ar.furl.L 
Go  forth  throughout  this  islund  — 

Ta  cot  and  palace  room, — 
jindfurthrryel,  lofoni-;n  strand, 
IVheri  snjourti  rxihs  frim  our  hzml. 
Whose    hearts     -with     pL-asm-r    shdl 
expand 

To  bear  our  ne^s  from  home  ! 

Where  in  the  Western  forests 

The  settler's  cabin  imoies, 
Where  bo-w  the  monarchs  of  the  ■wm.1 

Before  hit  sturdy  strokes  : 
Where  m  the  Eastern  jungle. 

Beside  the  Indian  stream. 
The  vihite  tops  of  the  marshalled  tents, 

jfmang  the  palm-trees  gleam  : 

Where  in  the  Southern  oeem 

The  sunlight  ever  smiles. 
Where  sleep  -within  their  coral  ^r.nes. 

Clusters  of  fairy  isles  ! 
Where  in  the  Northern  silence 

And  endUii  ivattes  ofino-w 
The  adventurous  vessel,  staunch  ami 

hold. 
Beleaguered  hy  the  frost  and  cold. 

Lies  ice-bound  on  thefioe. 


Gof.rlh  th:„,  t,!si  rnmf.lc!ed— 

Uur  'Ufil-ome  r.nnual  toil, 
And  thus  our  Christm,u  greeting  bear 

Til  many  a  distant  siiL 
Tet  ere  loie  close  our  labour, 

And  you  your  path  pursue, 
I.iit  to  our  -words  III  parting,  said 
In  yet  a  verse  or  ttua. 

Thf  I'lind  af  trusty  hrgemen 

Of  pencil  and  of  pen- 
Ami  Ih'^sefair  hands  that  -wield  them 

To  aid  us  notv  and  then  — 
Tujill  these  Christmas  pages 

Have  -wrought  loth  Will  and  hard  ; 
And  every  soldier  in  our  rants 
Has    earned    oar  greeting    and   our 
Ihant,— 

Artist  and  scribe  and  bard  / 

To  you  too,  gentle  reader. 

Where'er  your  lot  is  call. 
Wherever  Fate  hashed  your  home 

Throughout  earth's  regions  vast, — 
The  Editor — lo  plsateyou — 
Would  by  these  pagei  amd 
All  rsAshes  due  for  CitiUmis  cheer. 
All  greetiags  of  the  cbmg  fa^t 

•  God   ^ieed  r    fimm  Jrimi  to 
frie^ 
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CHMSTMAS  EVE  IN  A  NIGHT  TRAIN. 


SOBIE  few  yean  ago  we  met  casnally 
a  clever  firiend  who  was  maiiAger  of 
a  oeitain  railway,  and  foimd,  after  the 
QBoal  greetings,  that  we  were  both  suf- 
fering from  a  very  common  annoyance, 
Qsnally  known  as  *  depression  of  spirits,' 
although  neitherof  ns  was  able  to  assign 
any  substantial  reason  for  our  oondi- 
tioQ  at  the  moment. 

*  Gome  with  me,*  aaid  onr  friend. 
•Whenever  I  am  in  "the  bines"  I 
adopt  a  simple  but  efficacioos  remedy, 
and  yon  shall  try  it/ 

*  And  canst  thoa  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased  ?*  was,of  coorse*  the  natural  and 
time-honoured  rejoinder. 

'  Yes,  I  can ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  do.  I  wait  until  the  line  is  clear,  and 
then  jump  on  a  pilot  enrine,  run  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  down,  ana  return  again 
mider  the  hour.  The  excitement  of 
the  journey  always  puts  the  demons  to 
fli^t' 

The  absurdibr  of  this  proposition  had 
the  effect  of  dispelling  our  own  me- 
grims as  we  laughed  heartily  at  the 
notion  of  consigning  our  invaluable 
body  to  a  pilot  engine,  steaming  along 
at  ihe  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

We  did  not  accept  our  friend's  invi- 
tation, but  subsequently,  acting  upon 
his  discovery,  have  more  fhan  once 
sought  the  excitement  of  Thames 
Street  when  business  was  at  its  hei^t, 
and  have  found  that  a  walk  down  that 
river-side  thorough£u«  has  dispelled 
every  other  feeling  but  one  of  tbank- 
fulness  for  a  safe  deliverance  from  dan- 
ger and  death.  Let  any  malade  imagi- 
naire  try  it.  The  bags,  barrel  and 
bales  swinging  over-head  from  eveiy 
gradation  of  heigfat,  the  jamming  of 
carts  and  cabs,  the  unparliamentaiy 
*  cheeking '  (we  beUeve  that  is  the 
word)  of  cabmen,  carters,  and  truck- 
haulers — the  bawling  of  grimy  coal  and 
com-parters  (who  certainly  aJak,  *  By  y* 
leave,'  but  laquire  such  an  immediate 
compliance  that  if  you  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment you  are  pirouetting  in  the  gutter), 
the  roaring  which  comes  frtmi  the 
opened  windows  of  gloomy  taprooms^ 
filled  with  half-tipsy  fellows,  emitting 
clouds  of  most  vilianous  tobacco,  are  a 
combination  of  axrating  causes  sidfident 
to  stimulate  the  most  deqwnding. 

On  the  river-side  of  the  street  are  mi- 
merous  alleys  which  lead  down  to  the 
Thames,  and  in  one  of  them  a  countnr 
friend  of  ouzs  (let  us  call  him  Jack 
Tracey),  when  in  London,  with  the  in- 


tention of  visiting  an  aunt,  found  himself 
during  a  thick  November  fog,  and  con- 
tinued to  follow  its  course  until  he  tum- 
bled off  the  end  of  a  landing  stage,  and 
fell  plump  into  the  river.  It  was  fortu- 
natelv  low  water,  and  the  mud  bath 
which  received  him  would  certainly 
have  been  his  death  had  not  two  or 
three  coal-heavers  carousing  in  the  tap- 
room of  the  *  Pickled  Herring '  heara 
liis  cries  and  come  to  his  rescue.  When 
Jack  was  dragged  ashore  and  examined 
by  the  light  in  the  taproom,  he  ap- 
peared to  he  clothed  from  head  to  heel 
in  a  suit  of  coagulated  fog :  so  that  after 
he  hod  been  taken  into  the  back  yaid 
and  scraped  he  looked  not  unlike  the 
grey  monster  in  'Frankenstein,'  and 
*  smelt  so,*  as  Hamlet  8a3r8,  that  wxUhouU 
might  really  have  been  consiaered  an 
agreeable  perfume  by  comparison.  It 
was  lucky  that  Jack  had  found  such 
quarters,  as  it  was  questionable  whether 
any  less  dirty  hostelry  would  have  re- 
ceived him  in  the  filthy  condition  he 
was  then :  but  there  were  other  odours 
than  those  from  '  Araby  the  blest '  per- 
vading the  'Pickled  Herring,'  and 
Jack's  muddiness  was,  perhaps,  an  ad- 
dition to  the  houqtiet  The  landlady, 
having  stipulated  that  Jack  should  be 
valetted  in  the  kitchen  before  he  was 
taken  up-stairs,  prepared  for  him  a 
warm  bed,  with  two  hot  bricks  for  his 
feet,  and  then  administered  copious  doses 
of  bad  rum-and-water  softened  with 
salt  butter.  The  effects  of  her  treat- 
ment, combined  as  they  were  with  tho 
shock,  fog,  and  rough  hauling  of  his 
rescuers,  were  apparent  in  the  morning, 
and  eventuated  in  a  state  of  fever 
which  kept  poor  Jack  an  inmate  of  the 
'  Pickled  Herrinpf '  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  his  condition  being  unlmown  to 
his  friends  for  more  than  a  fortnight  of 
that  time^  owing  to  tiie  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  potrboy — a  drunken  old 
fellow  of  fifty — ^who  had  spent  the  shil- 
ling with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
to  pay  the  postage,  and  having  after- 
wards lost  the  letter,  had  sufficient 
shame  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

When  Jack  was  convalescent  enough 
to  amuse  himself  by  reading,  he  was 
kindly  allowed  the  run  of  we  Hbraiy 
at  the  '  Pickled  Herring,'  which,  how- 
ever, was  very  limited  in  extent,  and 
not  particularly  interesting  in  choice  of 
subjects,  as  it  consisted  oi  several  an- 
cient '  Moore's  Almanacs,'  two  odd 
volumes  of  the  '  Newgate  O&lendar,* 
illustrated,  a  mutilated  copy  of  *  Tales 
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of  Terror/  and  an  old  *  ready  reckoner/ 
much  thumbed  and  soiled  at  the  pages 
referring  to  Dry  and  Beer  measure. 
As  Jack  had  rewarded  his  deliverers  on 
the  night  of  his  rescue,  their  interest  in 
him  had  ceased,  and  having  no  other 
acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
poor  solitary  invalid  had  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal  for  his  literary  pur- 
suits. By  the  time  a  second  letter  had 
brought  his  Aunt  Hester  to  his  bedside, 
he  knew  every  tale  of  blood  by  rote,  and 
was  miite  familiar  with  the  exploits  of 
Mr.  Kichard  Turpin  and  Jack  the 
Pirate.  Aunt  Hester  lived  at  Hoxton, 
wherever  that  may  be,  and  Jack  was 
removed  to  her  house  as  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  journey  and 
a  cabman  could  be  found  who  Imew 
the  locality. 

Good  nursing  soon  restored  Jack,  not 
quite  to  his  pribtine  vigour,  as  the 
phrase  runs.  Mis  early  rum-and-water 
treatment,  or  the  fo^  and  the  mud,  had 
left  him  with  an  impaired  digestion, 
which  was  a  great  affliction,  as  Christ- 
mas time  was  close  at  hand,  and  it  being 
the  custom  at  Jack's  home,  near  Ports- 
mouth, to  keep  the  festive  eeason  witii 
plain  but  prodigal  hospitality.  Aunt 
Hester,  a  married  branch  of  the  Ports- 
mouth tree,  had  been  grafted  with  a 
similar  reverence  for  Christmas  cheer, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she 
had  won  the  heart  of  nor  husband,  an 
eminent  exciseman,  by  her  incom- 
IMimble   mince-pies,    which  she    com- 

Eundod  with  as  much  secrecy  as  is 
lown  to  attend  the  manufacture  of 
Day  and  Martin's  blacking.  If  Jack 
Titiccy  had  a  predilection — No!  more 
than  that — a  positive  passion  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  it  was  for  mince- 
pies;  and  defying  dyspepsia  and  its 
attendant  agonies,  he  abandoned  him- 
self recklessly  to  the  gratification  of 
his  appetite  on  Christmas  Eve,  prepa- 
ratory to  his  departure  by  the  m'ght 
juail  train  for  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  expected  to  eat  his  Christmas  din- 
ner. Aunt  Hester  had  dressed  her 
little  parlour  in  holly  and  mistletoe,  so 
that  the  portrait  of  the  exciseman, 
hanging  in  the  place  of  honour  on  Uie 
wall,  looked  like  a  Jack-in-the-green 
peeping  out  of  his  *  bower  of  greenery  * 
on  the  merry  party — three  neighbours 
and  Jack — assembled  at  an  early  supper, 
whereat  Aunt  Hester's  mince-pies 
made  a  liberal  display,  and  commanded 
the  earnest  attention  of  her  nephew. 
Aunt  Hester  knew  that  Jack,  by  his 
free  indulgence,  was  taking  misery  to 
his — ^well! — his  bosom,  but  her  hos- 
pitable heart  would  not  permit  her  to 


raise  a  warning  voice,  and  the  Devourer 
after  a  time  was  filled  and  happy.  Yes, 
quite  happy,  for  the  eminent  exciseman 
was  as  much  an  adept  at  composing 
^in-punch  as  his  wife  was  at  oompound- 
mg  mince-meat ;  and  so  insinuating  in 
its  character  was  the  mixture,  that,  like 
other  tricksy  spirits,  it  beguiled  frail 
mortals  occasionally,  leading  them  into 
strange  adventures.  Jack  Tracey  had 
taken,  at  his  uncle*B  earnest  solicita- 
tion, that  treacherous  '  one  glass  more,' 
as  a  specific  against  the  dangers  of 
night  air  and  the  tedium  of  night  tra- 
veUing,  not  that  Jack  was  any  way 
*  fou/  nor  had  he  '  just  a  drappie  iu 
his  ee,*  which  so  poetically  expresses  in- 
cipient intoxication ;  he  was  only  com- 
fortable and  happy — ^nothing  more. 

As  Jack  drove  to  the  station  through 
the  busy  streete— busy  despite  the  snow 
which  had  fallen — ^he  regarded  with 
admiration  the  grocers'  windows,  bright 
with  gas-lights,  and  bursting  almost 
with  currants,  raisins,  and  citron-peel, 
piled  therein,  garnished  all  about  with 
holly-sprigs,  until  he  wished,  in  bis 
heart  of  nearts,  that  Christmas  time 
came  oftener  than  once  a-year,  and 
that  mince-ples  were  never  out  of  sea- 
son. 

Jack  had  been  franked  in  a  cab 
to  the  station  by  the  eminent  excise- 
man, but  found  it  impossible  to  avoid 
giving  the  driver  an  extra  sixpence  in 
honour  of  the  season,  although  his 
illness  at  the  '  Pickled  Herring '  had 
drained  his  exchequer  almost,  and  made 
it  advisable  for  him  to  travel  by  a  third- 
class  carriage,  as  he  was  too  indepen- 
dent to  borrow  money  of  his  relatives. 

There  was  considerable  bustle  at  the 
station,  which  amused  Jack  after  he 
had  taken  his  ticket,  much  Idasing  and 
shaking  of  hands  between  friends  and 
relations,  and  one  neatly-dressed  girl 
hugged  an  old  woman  so  affectionately 
ana  so  long  that  Jack  was  almost  dis- 
posed to  ask  to  be  taken  into  partner- 
ship. When  the  bell  rang,  however, 
the  young  girl  took  a  parting  kiss,  and 
entering  a  third-class  carriage,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Jack,  as  though  he  had  a 
right  to  escort  her,  but  he  found  that 
she  was  already  provided  with  com- 
panions. One  was  an  elderly,  rough, 
seafaring  man,  who^  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  woro  the  knot  of  his  thick  red 
cotton  neckerchief  under  his  right  ear, 
his  head  being  covered  by  a  black  fur 
sea-cap.  Next  to  him  sat  a  smart  sailor, 
and  the  young  girl  took  her  place 
in  a  comer  on  the  opposite  seat  She 
appeared  to  be  either  tired  or  thought- 
ful, as  she  only  replied  with  a  grunt  to 
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Bome  lemarkfl  about  'gnmny'  vbich 
the  youDg  man  made  to  her,  and  then 
she  rested  her  aim  upon  a  pile  of  bun- 
dles and  baskets  on  the  seat  beside  her. 
Ail  this  Jack  saw  by  tlie  feeble  light  of 
the  carriage  lamp ;  and  then  he  began 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  relation 
his  lellow-travellers  bore  to  each  other, 
deciding  that  the  young  people  were 
engaged  lovers,  and  the  old  man  was 
the  father  of  the  pretty  maiden. 

The  train  was  soon  in  motion,  and 
Jack  Tracey  wrapping  himself  up  in  his 
new  railway  rug — a  present  from  his 
aunt — ^placed  his  feet  upon  the  vacant 
seat  opposite  to  him,  witli  the  intention 
of  sleeping  away  some  of  the  tedious- 
ncas  of  the  journey  before  him.  He 
found  the  determination  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment  than  he  had  anti- 
cipvited,  as  his  'bosom's  lord  sat'  by 
no  means  *  lightly  on  its  throne,'  and 
some  of  the  tribulations  which  aunt 
Hester  had  foreboded,  in  her  own  mind, 
as  awaiting  her  nephew,  began  to 
possess  him.  His  discomfort  was  not 
in  any  way  mitigated,  when  tlie  two 
beamon  lighte<l  short  pipes  charged 
with  very  strong  tobacco,  and  the  co- 
pious clouds  which  tiiey  proceeded  to 
bend  forth  soon  made  breathing  difficult, 
nearly  obscuring  the  misemble  light 
blinking  above  tucir  heads. 

Jack  did  not  care  to  remonstrate  with 
such  rous^h-and-ready-looking  offenders, 
and  as  tnc  snow  was  again  mlUng  fast, 
he  could  not  lower  the  window  of  the 
carriage  without  danger  of  taking  cold ; 
)iis  only  hope  of  deUverauce  was  that 
tiie  pretty  girl  in  Uie  corner  might  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  fumigation,  and 
obtain  some  cessation  on  the  part  of  her 
friends.  But  slie  was  evidently  used  to 
it,  or  too  absorbed  by  her  own  reflec-^ 
tions  to  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  her 
companions. 

The  old  man's  pipe  was  at  length  ex- 
liausted,  and  Jack,  seeing  by  looking 
askant  from  beneath  his  ru^,  that  he  had 
no  immediate  intention  of  refilling  it, 
congratulated  himself  on  the  extin- 
guishment of  one  of  the  volcanoes, 
little  thinking  what  new  misery  the 
old  man  was  fishing  out  of  one  of  the 
baskets  before  him.  It  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  broken  egg-cup  and  a  bhick 
bottie,  which  evidently  contained  rum, 
OS  the  powerful  odour  of  the  spirit  soon 
*o*ercrowed' the  tobacco  and  pervaded 
the  carriage.  Jack  had  a  pojdonablo 
horror  of  that  popular  nautical  spirit 
ever  since  his  adventure  at  the  *  Pickled 
Herring,'  and  by  a  quick  association 
of  ideas,  he  instantly  recalled  his  mud- 
bath,  his  rescue,  and  subsequent  scrap- 


ing and  ablution  in  the  kitchen,  his 
frowsy  bed  and  horrible  rum-and-water 
treatment ;  the  exploits  of  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  the  Pirate ;  the  terrific  in- 
cidents of  the  *  Tales  of  Terror ;'  the 
price  of  coals;  and  the  number  of 
pots  of  beer  contained  in  a  hogshead. 

Those  pleasures  of  memory,  however, 
were  of  short  duration,  as  the  old  sea- 
man (having  filled  the  egg-cup  and 
offered  it  to  the  girl,  who  took  a  modest 
sip  of  the  contents),  reached  across 
his  younger  companion  and  proffered 
the  cup  to  Jack,  who  politely  de- 
clined the  dram.  The  old  man  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  denied,  and  after  two 
or  three  refusals  on  the  port  of  Jack, 
appealed  to  his  gallantry  and  nation- 
ality by  hoping  *  he  wouldn't  object  to 
the  cup  after  a  lady,  unless  he  was  too 
proud  to  drink  with  an  old  salt  who 
could  pay  his  way,  and  didn't  care  for 
no  man  as  wasn't  a  man.' 

There  vfoa  no  resisting  such  an  ap- 
peal, as  ixifusal  would  appear  to  be  a 
slight  to  the  pretty  girl  in  the  comer, 
and  an  ofilsnce  to  the  rough  old  feUow 
who  made  the  request,  and  who  did  not 
seem  likely  to  put  up  with  an  indignity 
very  quietly ;  Jack,  therefore,  took  the 
egg-cup,  bitterly  regretting  the  economy 
which  had  placed  him  in  such  company. 

The  rum  was  new  and  strong,  and 
Jack  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing 
it;  but  having  done  so,  and  shaken 
hands  with  the  liberal  donor,  he  was 
delighted  to  find,  shortly  afterwards, 
that  the  hquor  hsui  had  the  effect  of 
allaying  his  previous  discomfort,  and  ren- 
dering nim  less  obnoxious  to  the  power- 
ful fumes  of  the  tobacco  smoke  which  the 
younger  seaman  continued  to  emit  in 
douds.  Jack  rearranged  his  rug  and 
commenced  counting  the  telegraph  posts 
as  they  became  visible  in  the  light  cast 
upon  them  from  the  carriage  windows, 
— a  very  sedative  employment,  as  every 
one  must  have  discovered  who  has  tried 
the  experiment. 

Time  and  tlie  train  passed  very  ra- 
pidly, and  Jack  was  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  reached  Blankton  station^ 
but  by  no  meon^  gratified  when  told 
that  they  must  alight,  as  the  accumu- 
lated snow  made  furtlier  progress  im- 
possible until  the  line  was  deared. 

The  authorities  at  the  station  had  done 
their  best  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  con- 
sequent upon  tlie  disaster,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  shown  into  a  large  room 
gamibhed  in  tlie  most  approved  Christ- 
mus  fa.<«hion,  and  in  whicli  an  abundance 
of  Christmas  cheer  was  laid  out  for  their* 
entertainment.  Jack  and  his  party  oc- 
cupied one  end  of  the  table,  but  there 
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was  a  oonfdsion  among  the  other  paa- 
aengers  for  which  Jack  could  not  ac- 
ooiint — ^neither  oould  he  discover  mnoh 
flayonr  in  the  mince-pies,  which,  resem- 
bling in  size  and  oontbrmation  those  de- 
licacies made  by  aant  Hester,  wanted 
all  their  other  gratifying  properties. 
The  attendants  were  the  railway  por- 
ters, who,  considering  the  novelty  of 
their  duty,  appeared  to  discharge  their 
ministenngs  with  much  tact  and  readi- 
ness. 

By  degrees  the  room  was  deserted 
by  all  the  passengers  except  Jack,  the 
two  WM*^<w*,  and  the  pretty  girl  who  ac- 
companied them ;  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  when  he  saw  the  porter 
putting  out  the  lights  and  heard  the 
station-master  announce  that  the  wait- 
ing-room must  be  cleared  for  the  night. 
Jack's  companions  took  the  matter  so 
eaaily  that  he  was  ashamed  to  make  any 
remonstrance,  and,  therefore,  he  went  out 
with  them,  feeling  strangely  indifferent 
as  to  where  they  were  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 

The  seamen  and  the  young  girl  were 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
as  they  strode  away  briskly  over  the 
snow,  now  hardened  by  a  sharp  frost, 
which  had  succeeded  the  Ml,  and  Jack 
thought  he  oould  not  do  a  wiser  thing 
than  keep  in  their  company. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  house 
lighted  partially  from  within,  and  re- 
sembling, strangely  enough,  the  'Pickled 
Herring '  externally.  Witiiout  waiting 
to  koook,  the  whole  party  entered  and 
found  themselves  in  a  lai^  room,  also 
deocnated  for  Ghristmaa  time,  and 
wherein  burned  a  bright  fire,  as  though 
to  give  them  welcome.  The  house  ap- 
peared to  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
railway  porter8»  as  the  only  person  to 
receive  tnem  was  a  man  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  company,  and  who  shook 
them  aU  by  the  hand,  telling  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting them  since  the  train  had  stopped 
at  Blankton  station. 

When  tiiey  were  seated,  the  old  sea- 
man produced  the  remainder  of  his  rum 
and  tobacoo,  and  Jack  was  too  glad  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  potent 
spirit,  and  even  to  venture  on  a  pipe  of 
tobacco^  as  his  walk  over  the  snow  bad 
chilled  the  marrow  in  his  bones.  The 
soothing  influence  of  the  spirit  and  the 
narcotic  soon  displayed  themselves  on 
the  assembled  party,  and  Jack  was  glad 
when  the  railway  porter  invited  mm 
to  go  to  bed,  leading  the  way  up  a 
broad  oak  staircase,  afterwards  ushering 
him  into  a  larger  pannelled  room,  in 
-which  was  a  bed  of  considerable  dimen- 


sions, hung  with  ample  curtains  of  &ded 
chinte,  and  covered  with  a  railway  rug 
in  lieu  of  a  counterpane. 

The  porter  bade  him  good  -  night 
after  placing  upon  the  table  the  bullV 
eye  lamp,  which  he  had  carried  in- 
stead of  a  candle,  and  Jack  prooeeded 
to  make  a  survey  of  his  apartment. 
The  floor  was  of  rough,  dark  board- 
ing, which  had  sunk  here  and  there 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  was  not  al- 
together flrm  beneath  his  feet  The  dark 
piumelling  on  the  walls  was  cracked  and 
even  wanting  in  places,  being  entirely 
without  ornament  except  over  the  great 
flreplnoe,  and  there  hung  a  rude  paint- 
ing of  Dick  Turpin  in  the  act  of  phesng 
an  old  lady  on  the  flre  to  make  her  con- 
fess where  her  money  was  concealed. 
In  the  large  grate  which  oocapled  the 
ample  chimney  a  few  embers  of  a  wood 
log  smouldered,  but  there  were  no  ma- 
tmals  for  continuing  or  renewing  the 
fire.  Jack  was  lei»  disturbed  than 
might  have  heen  supposed  by  these  un- 
comfortable appearances,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  tne  door  would  not  dose, 
and  that  its  large  wooden  lock  was 
broken,  apparently  having  been  forced 
from  without  at  scmie  time  or  the  other. 
He  was  no  coward,  however,  and  he  had 
seen  nothing  which  ought  reasonably  to 
have  given  rise  to  any  suspicion  of 
sinister  intentions  on  the  part  of  his  new 
aoquaintanoe ;  but  he  determined  not  to 
undress  himself,  but  to  wrap  himself  in 
the  rug  and  lie  down  outode  the  bed. 
placing  the  bulFs-e^  lamp  on  the  great 
arm-chair  beside  hmi. 

Jack  oould  not  sleep,  at  least  not 
for  some  time ;  but  he  must  have  doeed, 
as  the  room  had  become  peribctly  dark, 
and  he  had  no  reooUeotion  of  the  lamp 
having  gone  out  As  he  lay  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  perfectly  oonsdous 
of  his  situation  and  of  all  about  him,  a 
lig^t  from  without  defined  the  outline  of 
the  door,  and  streamed  through  the 
large  keyhole  in  the  great  lock.  Be- 
fore he  oould  rise  from  the  bed  or 
make  an  inquiry,  the  door  was  opened 
very  gently,  and  the  young  girl  entered 
his  room  as  noiselessly  as  a  ghost  She 
carried  a  bull's-eye  lamp,  and  when  the 
light  fell  upon  her  face  he  saw  ^t  she 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  appeared  to 
be  red  witn  weeping. 

Jack  Traoey  instantly  rose  up,  but 
before  he  could  speak  the  girl  moti<med 
him  to  be  silent,  and  then  retracing  her 
steps  very  cautiously  to  the  door,  dosed 
it  nearly. 

Again  approaching  Jack,  she  said, 
in  a  low  sorrowful  voice^  'Mr.  Tnicey* 
(he  wondered   how  ^e  had  learned 
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h^  name)  — '  Mr.  Traoey,  no  doubt 
yam  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  and 
at  Buoh  a  time;  but  I  am  in  great 
tnmblfib  and  you,  I  think,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  befriend  me  if  I  can  show  you 
the  way/ 

'Pray  consider  me  devoted  to  your 
aerrice,  replied  Tracey,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

*I  have  heard  something  to-night 
which  will  almost  kill  me  if  it  be  true, 
and  I  must  learn  the  truth  at  once. 
May  I  ask  you  to  come  with  me — come 
with  me  out  of  this  house?  All  are 
asleep  but  ourselves,  and  you  can  do 
what  I  now  require  of  you  and  what  else 
I  may  call  upon  you  to  do,  without  fear 
of  detoction,  if  we  are  careful  and  silent.' 

Jade  IVacey  expressed  his  ready  com- 
pliance with  her  request,  and  the  girl 
having  silently  opened  the  door  again, 
cast  hex  light  roimd  the  landing  dis- 
closing a  long  passage  which  Jack  had 
not  seen  before,  and  then  led  the  way 
down  stairs  to  a  door  which  opened  into 
an  enclosure  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
Apparently  secured  from  observation  by 
a  high  wall  on  either  side. 

Themoon  was  shining  brightly,  throw- 
ing the  deep  shadow  of  one  of  the  walls 
upon  the  white  snow ;  and  availing  her- 
self of  this  protection  from  observation, 
the  girl,  closely  followed  by  Tracey, 
stole  stealthily  along  towards  a  distant 
building,  which  seemed  to  be  a  bam. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing, 
though  it  was  not  felt  in  the  enclosed 
space  they  traversed ;  but  the  snow  was 
oocasionaUy  scattered  from  the  ridges  of 
the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  buildijig 
which  they  were  approaching.  Tracey 
fimded  he  could  hear  the  dashing  of 
waves  upon  the  shore  and  the  moaning 
of  the  sea,  although  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  proximity  of  a  beach  to 
Blankton. 

The  girl  stopping  before  a  small  door 
at  one  end  of  tne  great  building,  lifted 
the  wooden  latch,  showing  by  the 
light  of  her  lamp,  which  she  still  cai^ 
ried,  a  snudl  room,  in  which  were  two 
dusty  chairs  and  a  table,  whilst  upon 
the  wall  were  some  bunches  of  faded 
holly,  brown  and  shrivelled.  After 
closing  the  door  and  setting  down  the 
lamp,  the  girl  motioned  Tracey  to  be 
seated,  and  then  said,  in  the  same  low, 
sorrowful  voice  in  which  she  had  hi- 
therto spoken,  and  as  nearly  as  Jack 
.could  remember  afterwards,  what  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Mr,  Tracey,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther in  this  night's  work  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  teU  you  my  story.  The 
old  man  with  whom  you  travelled  to- 


night is  my  fiEither — ^my  stubborn,  un- 
feeing  fiekther.  Two  years  ago  my  dear 
mother  died  in  the  house  we  have  just 
left,  and  there,  until  that  sad  time,  I 
had  Uved  all  my  life.  When  I  was 
seventeen,  I  was  told  that  I  was  very 
handsome,  and  my  vanity  made  me  be- 
lieve what  was  so  often  repeated  to  me. 
My  too-indulgent  mother  was  proud  of 
her  pretty  ddld,  and  spared  nothing  to 
gratify  my  love  of  display  and  my  desire 
for  admiration.  I  oeoune  every  day 
more  conscious  of  my  attractions,  and 
delighted  to  encourage  the  attentions  of 
the  young  men  of  the  place,  until  many, 
misled  by  a  pretended  regard,  offered 
themselves  as  my  lovers,  only  to  be 
laughed  at  by  me,  and  to  be  ridiculed 
by  their  rivals.  I  was  that  odionB. 
wicked  thing  called  a  flirt. 

'  There  was  one,  however,  whom  I  did 
love ;  oh  I  how  diearly  I  did  not  know 
until  it  was  too  late.  He  believed  that 
I  loved  him,  and  bore  with  my  wayward- 
ness and  unpardonaUe  encouragement  of 
others,  sometimes  gently  reproving  me^ 
sometimes  avoiding  me  when  his  morti- 
fication had  become  extreme  and  his 
earnest  love  apparently  despised.  A 
word  or  a  smile  from  me  would  always 
bring  him  back  again,  and  during  one 
repentant  interview  I  exchange  with 
him  a  token  that  we  were  some  day  to 
be  married  to  each  other.  I  will  not 
say  I  ever  sincerely  regretted  making 
that  engagement,  but  sudi  was  my  way* 
wardness,  that  at  times  I  have  resented 
some  foncied  oontrol  of  me  which  he 
appeared  to  assume,  and  have  caused 
pain  to  his  loving  heart,  which  I  would 
now  give  worlds  to  know  had  never 
been. 

*  One  Christmas  Eve  we  had  a  merry- 
making in  our  humble  way,  and  he  was 
kept  away  by  an  unavoidable  cause. 
The  young  man  whom  you  have  seen 
to-night  had  been  a  suitor  to  me^  and 
never  ceased  to  press  his  attentions  upon 
me  whenever  we  met  Ue  was  a  fitvourite 
of  my  &ther,  and  so  was  present  on  that 
miserable  evening.  He  took  more  than 
one  occasion,  before  our  friends,  to  jeer 
me  on  the  absence  of  his  rival.  I  was 
greatly  mortified,  my  foolish  vanity  was 
liurt  at  the  appearance  of  negl€«t;  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  command  my 
lover's  presence ;  and  at  last  I  denied 
that  the  absent  man  had  any  reason  to 
call  himself  my  lover.  The  man  you  saw 
to-night  had  become  aware,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  me,  of  our  ex- 
change of  tokens,  and  challenged  me 
with  wearing  the  gift  I  have  men- 
tiono<l.  In  my  wicked  rage  —  my 
shameful  weakness  —  I  took  the  token 
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from  my  bosom  and  threw  it  upon  the 
floor,  stamping  upon  it,  and  declaring, 
in  a  pasQion  of  excitement,  that  I  never 
would  speak  to  him  again  or  see  him 
more. 

'When  I  recalled  the  words  I  had 
uttered,  as  I  lay  sleepless  upon  my  bed 
that  wretched  night,  X  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  to  prove  so  true, — ^so 
very  true  I* 

The  young  girl  covered  her  teuce  with 
her  hands,  but  the  tears  stole  firom  be- 
neath them  and  fell  upon  her  bosom. 
Traoey  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  the 

gower  of  utterance  seemed  to  have  left 
im.  When  the  girl  could  regain  com- 
mand of  herself  she  continued — 

'Some  one  told  him  all  that  had 
passed,  and  when  he  heard  it  he  never 
uttered  one  reproachful  word.  He 
merely  said,  "God  forgive  her!"  and 
went  away.  What  my  own  sufferings 
were  none  knew  beside  mvsel^  for  I  was 
too  wicked  to  acknowleage  my  &ult — 
too  proud  to  ask  his  foigiveness !  I  did 
never  see  him  more !  fle  went  away — 
to  sea,  I  was  told — and  from  that  hour 
no  word  of  him  has  reached  me,  until 
this  night. 

'  I  was  not  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  my  sin,  for  as  such  I  soon  regarded 
what  I  had  done.  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  settled  melancholy,  which  I  could 
not  conceal  nor  master.  I  wasted  away 
until  it  was  thought  that  my  death  was 
certain.  And  then  my  dear  mother 
tiiBo  paid  the  penalty  of  her  over-indul- 
gent love,  and  my  sufieiings  became 
hers,  for  when  it  was  needM  that  a 
nurse  should  be  with  me  night  and  day, 
she  would  not  allow  a  stranger  to  under- 
take the  duty,  but  watched  and  waited 
with  such  constancy,  that  when  I  was 
saved  my  mother  died.* 

She  took  from  her  bosom  a  wedding- 
ring,  which  was  fastened  round  her  neck 
by  a  black  ribbon,  and  kissed  it,  weeping 
and  sobbing  violently. 

At  lengl^b  she  resumed : 

•  The  young  man  who  travelled  with 
us  has  again  preposed  to  marry  me,  al- 
though he  knows  I  have  no  love  to  give 
him.  My  father  has  listened  to  his 
prof)osal,  and  insists  upon  my  accepting 
him  as  my  husband,  declaring  that  he 
himself  intends  to  go  again  to  sea,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  need  a  protector.  But 
if  what  I  have  heard  to-night  be  true,  no 
power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  obey 
him.  If  I  could  have  brought  myself  to 
have  acted  such  a  misemble  lie  as  to  have 
stood  at  the  altar  and  become  his  wife, 
it  would  have  been  only  to  have  es- 
caped from  my  father's  brutal  anger  and 
perpetual  reproaches — no  other  course 


being  open  to  me.  If,  however,  what 
we  are  about  to  see  and  know  be  as  I 
have  heard,  I  will  not  do  it  I  I  will  not 
doitr 

She  looked  upward  as  she  said  this» 
holding  her  closed  hands  above  her 
head,  her  face  becoming  as  white  and 
rigid  as  marble. 

Traoey  was  greatly  perplexed  by 
what  he  saw  and  hes^,  but  he  could 
not  speak  to  her,  and  felt  as  though  a 
hand  grasped  his  throat  to  keep  him 
silent. 

The  young  girl  now  rose  up,  and,  after 
trimming  the  lamp,  motioned  with  her 
head  that  they  must  be  going.  Tncefs 
bold  heart  beat  quickly  and  cold  drops 
of  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead.  He 
followed  his  guide,  however,  who  passed 
— ^he  could  hs^Iy  perceive  how — tmough 
an  opening  out  of  the  little  room  into  a 
large  chamber — a  bam  it  might  have 
been,  but  the  sides  and  roof  were  con- 
cealed under  holly  boughs  and  other 
evergreens  tied  together  with  black  rib- 
bon. In  the  centre  of  the  chamber  an 
object  was  lying  covered  by  a  white 
cloth  and  lighted  by  some  oonocyed 
means  which  made  even  the  texture  of 
the  cloth  distinctly  visible.  The  young 
girl  paused  for  a  few  moments  by  the 
side  of  the  concealed  object,  and  then 
slowly  removing  the  covering,  disclosed 
the  body  of  a  young  saUor  neatly  clothed 
in  the  dress  of  a  man-of-war's-maDy 
but  having  entangled  among  his  hair 
and  strewed  about  him  clusters  of  sea- 
weed, shining  as  though  fresh  &om  ibs 
sea. 

The  young  girl  appeared  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  strange  revelation,  and  for 
a  few  moments  she  stood  motioiiless  and 
tearless,  looking  upon  the  only  one  she 
liad  ever  truly  loved.  At  last  she  bent 
over  her  dead  lover  and  kiseed  the 
cheeks,  the  forehead,  and  lips ;  but  her 
feelings  becoming  too  excited  for  control, 
she  tmew  her  arms  aroimd  the  senseless 
form  and  cried  bitterly. 

When  this  passion  of  grief  had  sub- 
sided, she  raised  her  head,  ahaking 
aside  the  long  curls  which  had  fallen 
about  her  face,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
exquisite  sweetness — 

*  O  true  lover  1  You  have  oome  back  to 
one  who  drove  you  forth  to  shipwreck 
and  to  death  I  You  have  come  back  to 
claim  your  bride,  and  will  take  me  with 
you  whether  your  grave  be  in  the 
churchyard  or  beneatii  tiie  Waves  of  the 
deep  sea.'  She  then  beckoned  the  i^ 
touuded  Trocey  to  her,  and  placed^  in 
his  hand  her  mother's  wedding-ring 
which  she  had  worn  about  her  neck» 
saying,— 
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'  Take  that  cold  hand,  and  between  its 
thumb  and  finger  place  this,  my  mother's 
ring/ 

Traoey  obeyed  her,  having  seemingly 
lost  all  £ree  will. 

'Now  put  the  rine  upon  my  finger  as 
he  might  have  done  naa  not  my  wicked- 
ness driven  him  away  to  shipwreck  and 
to  death !    To  shipwreck  and  to  death  1' 

Again  Tracey  endeavoured  to  obey 
her,  Dnt  the  ring  fell  from  his  fingers, 
and  before  he  oould  regain  it,  the  noise 
of  approaching  numbers  was  heard,  and 
he  looked  to  the  quarter  whence  the 
noise  proceeded.  He  then  became  con- 
fused or  overpowered  by  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him,  and  &ncied  that  the 
dead  man  raised  himself  upon  one  hand, 
and  opening  his  closed  lids,  looked  at 
the  young  girl  with  such  loving  eyes 
that  all  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  terrible  in  the  action  was  absent  1 

What  succeeded  to  this  strange  scene 
was  equally  surprising ! 

The  cluunber  was  suddenly  occupied 
by  the  two  seamen  and  their  friends, 
who  seized  upon  the  young  girl  and 
Jack  as  though  they  were  alwut  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  both  of  them. 
During  the  hubbub  which  succeeded, 
the  bier  and  its  burthen  were  removed. 
At  one  end  of  the  chamber  appeared  an 
altar,  hitherto  unperceived  by  Tracey, 
and  standing  within  the  rails  a  veneruble 
clergyman  in  a  snow  white  surplioo. 
On  one  side  of  Tracey  was  the  old 
seaman  supported  by  many  of  his  friends, 
rough,  pirate-looking  fellows  armed  with 
bludgeons,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
young  girl,  downcast  and  silent. 

*  What  do  you  require  of  me  ?*  asked 
the  dergjrman,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

*  This  your  reverence,'  replied  tlie  old 
»eaman.  'This  fellow  (pointing  to 
Tracey)  has  inveigled  my  daughter 
from  my  house,  and  as  this  young  man 
behind  me  won't  marry  her  on  account 
on  it,  I  require  that  the^  other  one 
does.' 


•Who?  I  many,'  said  Jack.  'The 
man's  madl  I  (font  want  to  marry  I 
Besides  tjie  thing  is  impossible — ^No 
banns,  no  licence  !* 

*  By  an  old  canon  of  the  church,'  said 
the  clergyman,  speaking  more  gently 
even  than  before.  'By  an  old  and 
somewhat  obsolete  canon  of  the  churoh, 
I  can  dispense  with  either  preliminary, 
and  if  you  will  take  your  places  and  say 
after  me,  the  ceremony  can  be  performed 
in  five  minutes.' 

Jac^s  head  spun  round  as  he  felt 
himself  forced  towards  the  altar,  but  he 
struggled  manfully  to  free  himself  from 
the  crowd  about  him. 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  piercing 
scream,  then  another,  and  another! 
until  Jack  began  to  recognise  the  steam 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  was 
delighted  to  discover  the  old  seaman 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  back  of 
a  great  worsted  muffiitee  and  the 
young  girl  snoring  gently,  musically 
in  her  comer.  The  other  man — ^possibly 
having  been  left  in  charge  of  the  lum 
and  egg-cup — had  fallen  forward  quietly 
enough,  ana  buried  his  head  among  the 
bundles  and  baskets. 

•p  Aunt  Hester!  Aunt  Hester,' 
thought  Jack,  'those  treacherous, 
though  delicious  mince-pies  of  yours  I 
What  a  pretty  dance  they  have  led 
me  through  the  Land  of  Breams  1 
If  ever  I  eat  more  of  them  than — 
I  can  get,  or  drink  bad  rum  even  on 
compulsion,  may  I  bo  haunted  as  I 
have  been  this  Christmas  Eve  by  memo- 
ries of  Dick  Turpin,  Jack  the  Pirate, 
and  Tales  of  Terror  1' 

Jack  Tracey  reached  his  home  in 
safety,  and  being  laid  up  on  Boxing  day 
with  a  biUous  attack,  wrote  his  aunt 
Hester  a  letter  containing  his  adventure 
on  Christmas  Eve  when  he  was  a  passen- 
ger by  the  night  train.  From  that  letter 
this  veritable  story  has  found  its  way 
into  *  London  Society.' 

Mabk  Lemon. 
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*TXTE  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,* 

f  f  Bays  Mrs.  Chilberlayne  (it  is 
pronounced  Ghilblayne,  contnicted), 
*  and  piay,  Mr.  Pytcher,  bring  any  one 
yon  like— married  or  single— we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  welcome  them.' 

So  Fytoher  professed  himself  under  a 
great  obligation  to  Mrs.  Chilberlayne  for 
her  'kind  invitation^'  and  promised  to 
bring  as  many  dancing  loales  and  females 
as  he  could  possibly  muster  for  the 
occasion. 

Fytcher  being  a  bachelor,  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  'mixed*  parties  himself, 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  of  him :  but 
Pjrtcher's  friends  do  it,  so  to  speak,  for 
lum;  and  Pytcher,  it  appears,  always 
has  a  8to(^  of  people  on  hand,  ready  at 
the  shortest  notice,  for  a  ball,  a  oonversa- 
zione^  a  music  party,  or,  in  fact,  any 
Bodal  gathering  whatever.  They  are 
always  what  is  termed  'good '  people; 
not  eopeoially  in  point  of  morals,  though 
doubtEosB  'honest  as  this  world  goes.* 
But  they  are  presentable,  and  having 
met  them  overnight,  you  would  feel 
inclined  to  nod  to  them  next  morning,  or 
no  objection  would  be  made  to  them, 
individually  or  collectively,  if  Pytcher 
ever  volunteered  to  bring  them  to  one  of 
your  own  evenings  at  hom&  Pytcher  is 
not  a  rich  man,  but  Pytcher  has  power ; 
he  holds,  as  it  were,  tlie  keys  of  certain 
drawing-rooms,  whose  tiiuresholds,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own,  I  myself  have 
crossed  under  the  protecting  charm  of 
Pytcher.  ButlwillkeepmyPytcheriana 
until  such  time  as  his  portrait,  by  Scum- 
ble, BJl,  appears  at  the  Academy's 
annual  exhibition,  and  a  printed  copy 
from  a  photc^raph,  by  kind  permission  of 
Monsifiur  Lens,  the  eminent  professor  of 
this  ingenious  process,  shaU  appear  in 
these  very  pe^es.  For  the  present,  I 
will  merely  observe,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  knowing  card  in  socie^'s  pack, 
that  card  is  Uttle  Pytcher.  ]^  .there  a 
scandalous  report,  quite  new,  hardly 
breathed  on  the  steps  of  a  club,  little 
Pytcher's  long  ears  have  caught  it,  and 
from  that  moment,  Pytcher,  and  Pytcher 
alone,  knows  the  only  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  transaction. 
Stop!  I  have  already  said  enough  of 
Pytcher.  The  mercurial  little  gentle- 
man, on  receiving  the  invitation  above 
recorded,  came  to  call  upon  me. 

'  Mrs.  Chilberlayne,*  says  he,  puffing  a 
cigarette,  which  he  has  carefully  and 
neatly  rolled  for  himself  with  peculiar 
tobaox)  out  of  a  peculiar  pouch,  which 
has  a  peculiar  nistory  to  it,  I've  no 


doubt, '  Mrs.  Chilberlayne  has  given  me 
ca/iie  bkmche  to  ask  wlunn  I  like.  Have 
you  got  anv  people  yoa  want  to  do  a 
tumto,  ehr 

'Well,'  I  reply,  •!  don't  think  that 
any  of  the  men  I  know  would  csie 
about  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'It*s  to  be  a  dance,  my  boy,'  cries 
little  Pytcher.  'The  light  fimtastio  toe^ 
trip  it  merrily,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  t 
oh  no  I  none  of  your  week  negns^  and  thin 
biscuits,  and  a  toone  on  the  grand 
pianny.'  Here  the  little  man  oeUs  a 
caper  on  the  hearthrug. 

'Ohl  a  dance  is. it?*  I  say.  'That 
alters  the  question.' 

'Quite  so,'  returns  P^'ioher.  'Now, 
if  you  know  any  nice  girls,  mairied  or 
single,  I'll  give  you  your  invitati(«is.' 

Now,  I  ao  Imow  a  number  of  nice 
people,  and  there  axe  a  great  many 
among  them  to  whom  I  should  like, 
above  all  things,  to  send  an  invitation  of 
this  sort;  but  if  my  life  depended  upcfn. 
it,  I  cannot  recollect  their  names.  Hy 
memory  is  a  most  treacherouB  one;  fiioes 
I  can,  so  to  speak,  carry  in  my  head ; 
they  are  retained  in  my  mind's  eye: 
but  names  and  dates  have  been  a  pxi 
and  a  worry  to  me,  evtf  sinoe  I  tried  tt> 
learn  a  olm>nological  arrangement  of  sJl 
the  important  events  in  the  histoiyol 
the  Jews ;  and  having  for  tbetame»  with 
great  trouble,  mastered  that,  was  foned 
by  an  injudicious  teacher,  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  similar  table  of  the  History  of 
England.  Somehow  or  otiier,  I  never 
could  keep  Wychffe  out  of  the  Babylon- 
ish ci^tivity,  and  to  this  day  I  have  an 
indistinct  notion  that  the  destmctioa 
of  Jerusalem  was  somewhere  about 
1567,  that  the  Temple  waa  zeboilt  by 
HenrvvnL,  and  that  the  Beformation 
was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Anne  Bok^n. 
Names,  therefore,  X  cannot  recollect. 

'  Look  over  a  Court  Guide,'  suggests 
Pytcher.  Capital  notion,  if  we  had  a 
Court  Guide,  but  we  haven't.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Pytcher  has  it :  not  the 
Court  Guide,  but  tiie  notion  for  getting 
us  out  of  the  difficulty.  Bring  out  the 
photo^phic  book  and  consult  that 
Here  it  is. 

'  I  know  that  cheerful  party  in  spec- 
tacles,' says  Pytcher,  pausing  at  the 
third  portrait,  after  we  had  checked  off 
numb/sr  one.  Miss  Sheepshanks,  as 
'eligible,'  and  number  two  as  'ineli- 
gible,—ringlets  objected  to.' 

'  She  was,'  continued  Pytcher,  *  the  ob- 
ject of  a  romantic  attachment  on  my  part 
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•Ton  may  recollect,*  Pytcherpoea  on 
to  say,  while  twiddling  bis  third  ci«^ 
rette,  '  a  sweet  picture  in  the  Academy 
two  years  ago,  odled  The  Forsaken  One. 
Yon  ,don*t?  Well,  there  was  a  lovely 
girl,  ^ou  know,  with  her  hair  down ; 
beaotiM  golden  hair  it  was;  she  was 
seated  at  a  window,  gazing  sadly  at  a 
highly  coloured,  sunset  tinted  land- 
scape. She  had  on  a  coarse,  stuff  dresa. 
That  and  the  carpet  were  the  two  great 
points  in  tlie  picture.  The  texture  of 
both  was  wonderfully  brought  out  But 
thifl  was  not  what  touched  me.  I  am 
very  susceptible  of  tender  impressions, 
and  this  poor  girl  wore  a  sweet  sad 
smile,  that  went  right  through  my  upper 
and  under  waistowtt  straight  to  my 
heart  On  referring  to  the  catalogue,  I 
found  that  the  artist  was  a  young  lady ; 
at  least  I  discovered  tliat  it  was  a  Indy, 
and  I  concluded  that  she  must  be  young. 
Your  friend  and  Pytcher  is  imaginative. 
]>erhapB,  but  not  logical,  I  dare  say; 
uo  matter.  Yes,  thought  I,  she  has 
depicted  herself  and  her  own  sufferings. 
The  Forsaken  One  haunteil  me.  On  the 
pretence  that  I  wanted  to  buy  the  pic- 
ture, I  obtained  her  address.  I  sought 
her  oat;  she  lived  near  Bryaiiston 
Square.  I  felt  that  I  could  love  her ;  I 
felt^in  ihct^  I  felt  that  I  could  make  a 
r^nlar  donkey  of  myself,  if  she  was  only 
anything  like  that  creature  on  the  can- 
vass. How  I  trembled  as  I  entered  the 
stadia  There  was  only  an  elderly  fe- 
male there,  of  a  rather  grubby  appcar- 
anoe.  This,  I  said  to  myself,  is  the 
mixer  of  colours ;  the  fiiir  creature  does 
not  condescend  to  such  menial  employ- 
ment. Aloud,  I  told  her  that  I  hud 
called  to  see  Miss  Scumble.* 

*I  am  MisB  Scumble/  said  the  elderly 
penon  simply. 

*Wbereiq>on  I  merely  said  Ohl  and 
must  have  shown  my  disappointment  in 
my  &ce.' 

*She  keeps  house  for  her  brother 
Scimible,  BJk.,*  I  informed  Pytcher. 

*  Who^'  says  he,  *is  going  to  paint  my 
portrait  for  nothing.  He  says  I*vo  got 
a  deuce  of  a  good  forehead.  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  things,  but  he 
doet  say  so.' 

*  I  daxe  say  the  Scumbles  would  like 
to  go  to  the  party.* 

*  By  all  means,'  I  sav,  and  we  check 
off  the  Scumbles,  'eligible.' 

'Number  four.  Young  lady;  bru- 
nette, I  should  think,  and  in  a  pork-pio 
liat.  How  much  for  the  lady  in  the  ix>rk- 
pie  hat?  Going  to  the  party — going — 
^oing — gone— out  of  town,  I  fear.' 

*  Who  is  she  ?'  says  Pytcher ;  *  I  know 
^e  fikce.' 


'  A  flirt ;  a  downright  flirt,'  his  friend 
is  obliged  to  confess.  'She*s  been  en- 
gaged about  twelve  times, — has  Miss 
Flick.' 

•Weren't  you  going  to  marry  the 
Flick  at  one  time?'  a^  Pytcher  care- 
lessly. 

*  Yes,'  I  answer,  with  equal  careless- 
neas.  You  see,  the  afl!Uir  has  been ' off' 
so  long,  that  I  can  now  laugh  at  myself 
as  somebody  else.  In  the  history  of  the 
past  we  do  appear  as  someboay  else, 
generally  speaking ;  and  in  affiurs  of  the 
heart  one  is  *  not  oneself*  after  all. 

Yes,  Kitty  Flick  was,  is.  will  be,  a 
regular  flirt  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
And  I  trust,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  that  the  end  of  the  chapter  may 
not  be  a  mournful  one.  Yet  what  is  to 
be  predicted  concerning  the  ftiture  of  a 
girl  whose  hourly  pastime  is  playing  at 
making  love,  trifling  with  sincere  affec- 
tion, making  cynics  of  honest  trusting 
you^,  and  deceiving  herself  no  less 
than  those  whom  she  takes  pleasure  in 
deceiving.  I  am  not  for  dealing  lightly 
with  a  flirt.  I  hate  and  detest  flirta- 
tion :  for  by  the  term,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  meant,  in  so  many  plain  words, 
dissimulation,  treachery,  fialsehood,  and 
heartlessness.  Don't  tell  me  of  a '  harm- 
less flirtation.'  There  is  no  such  thing. 
If  it  is  a  flirtation,  it  can  not  be  harm- 
less ;  and  if  it  is  harmless,  it  is  furf  a 
flirtation.  You  see,  I  speak  severely. 
Have  I  not  suffered?  Oblige  me  by 
glancing  at  ttiat  flowing  veu,  at  that 
coquettish  little  hat  Yonll  scorch 
your  wings,  my  dear  moth,  in  the  flre  of 
that  eye,  and  be  laughed  at,  in  your 
agony,  by  that  wicked  little  month. 
I  have  heard  the  tenderest  professions 
pronounced  by  those  lips,  and  believed 
them  too ;  thaf  s  the  worst  of  it.  I  have 
heard  the  most  cruel,  cutting,  careless 
words  issue  from  those  lips^  and  could 
scarcely  believe  them,  i  on  may  have 
met  her  at  any  watering-place,  as  I  did 
this  summer ;  you  will  meet  her  going 
the  same  round  for  any  number  of 
summers  to  come.    She'll  never  die  of 

Ealpitation  of  the  heart  She  has  been 
rought  up  by  a  foolish,  fond,  chatting, 
old  mother,  over  whom  she  has  absolute 
power.  They  ouarrei  and  flght  when 
they're  alone,  these  two^  then  kiss  and 
make  it  up  again ;  and  after  the  recon- 
ciliation. Mi:is)  Kitty  is  a  greater  tyrant 
than  ever.  Mrs.  Flick  uses  hard  words 
iibout  her  daughter,  and  bemoans  her 
conduct  to  some  confldential  gossip; 
but  she  will  not  allow  anyone,  except 
herself,  to  abuse  her  daughter.  Well, 
well,  we  don't  even  bow  when  we  meet 
now. 
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Pytchcr  listens  to  tho  story,  and  wxys 
hcM  rather  like  to  know  ber ;  but  'tis 
evident  we  can't  invito  her.  Pytch*,'r 
K'l'nis  to  think  timt  it  is  in  his  destiny 
to  subdue  this  damsel.  All  I  can  say 
is,  I  pity  Py teller  if  he  ever  makes  tlio 
attempt 

Now  for  number  five. 

*  I  like  that  style  of  doing  the  liair,* 
says  my  friend ;  *  there's  a  sort  of  a,  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  about  it  that — ' 

The  remainder  of  tho  sentence  is 
conveyed  in  a  look  of  silent  admiration. 

*  Yes,  she'll  come,'  I  observe  ;  *  if 
her  husband  will  let  her.' 

*  Husband  !'  cries  Pytcher ;  *  why,  you 
don't  mean  to  say — ' 

*  I  do  though.  She  raarrietl  an  elderly 
pentleman,  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father. Ho  doesn't  care  about  balls  and 
parties  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
<linner  parties ;  but  being  a  kindly  old 
boy,  he  lets  his  Alice  go  to  them,  be- 
ctause,  as  he  will  tell  you,  slie  is  so  very 
fond  of  dancing.' 

*  Ijook !  she's  just  fitting  on  her  glove. 
I  warrant  her  card  is  full  for  the  evening ; 
antl  I  can't  help  thinking  that  her 
cousin's  name,  Harry  Marsden,  a  good- 
looking  young  Government  clerk, 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  ILji. 
Old  Baubel,  that's  her  husband's  name, 
is  very  partial  to  young  Marsden,  and 
BO  is  Mrs.  Baubel,  for  tho  miitter  of  that. 
Was  it  a  love  match  ?  Well,  my  dear 
P}icher,  not  exactly.  Mrs.  Baubi^l  was 
a  Sliss  Tomkius.  The  Tomkinscs  were 
poor,  and  Alice  was  to  have  been  a 
governess,  or  a  teacher  of  music,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  She  has  had  an 
excellent  education.  She  was  very 
much  attached  to  Master  Illarsden  at 
one  time,  but  the  old  Tomkinses 
couldn't  take  that  young  gentleman  at 
his  own  valuation,  and  when  old 
Benjamin  Baubel  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  Miss  Tomkins's  singing 
and  playing,  and  asked  leave  to  ciul  at 
the  house.  Mrs.  Tomkins  felt  that  the 
time  was  come  when  Alice  must  be 
talked  to  seriously  about  Harry  Mars- 
den. There  were  a  great  many  tears 
shed.  But  Harry  went  abnmd  for 
a  holiday ;  he  needed  relaxation  sadly ; 
government  clerks  do  sometimes,  and 
— and — when  he  returned,  he  found 
a  neat  little  glazed  envelope  on  his 
table  enclosing  the  cards  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baubel,  formerly  Miss  Alice  Tom- 
kins.  The  Baubels  are  very  happy ;  she 
lives  luxuriously,  and  does  not  forget  to 
provide  for  her  relatives.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  she  is  a  very  sensible 
woman.  I  have  beard  somebody  say 
that  they  manage  these  things  better  in 


Franco.    Do  they  ?    Pj'tcMcr'a  opinion 
coincides  with  this.    But  I  beg  to  differ, 
in  foto.  with  Pvtcher. 
Number  six  ? 

*  Is  Mrs.  Baubcl's  sister ;  they  call 
her  Lily.  Alice  chapenmb  her  every- 
where.   Shall  we  check  them  off?' 

*  By  all  means  ;  and  I'll  write  to  the 
old  boy — I  mean  ^Ir.  Baul>el.' 

Pytcher  intimates  his  desire  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Baubel  at  my  earlit-ht 
convenience.  I  don't  like  rytcher's 
manner  this  morning.  He  is  a  small 
man,  and  these  small  men  are  all  so  con- 
ft)undedly  conceited.  K  Pytcher  doesn't 
think  himself  a  lady-killer  of  the  de^'i>- 
cst  dye,  the  dog !  my  name';*  not  what 
it  is.  I  shake  my  head  at  Pytcher,  who 
says,  *  No,  *pon  his  honour.'  Howbeit 
ho  smirks  and  smiles  confidently  as 
he  rolls  his  sixth  ci^rette.  Number 
seven  doesn't  interest  him  much.  Thid 
is  a  very  good  child :  she  is  an  orphan, 
reared  in  a  convent  by  some  exeellcuL 
Sisters  of  Charity — that  is  their  name,  I 
believe — who  want  to  procure  for  her  an 
under-nursemaid's  jdace  m  a  good  family. 
Pytcher  says  that  he  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  under-nursemaids ;  but,  by 
the  way,  he  remembers  that  a  friend  of 
his  has  a  deuced  pretty — I  stop  Pj-tcher 
at  this  pomt,  and  all  tliat  remains  for  him 
to  add  is,  that  he  mistrusts  demure  loub*. 
generally  speaking.  He  is  good  enough 
to  say,  however,  that  he'll  askMrs.Cliil- 
berlayne  if  she  wants  anything  of  the 
sort,  as  the  girl  might  help  in  the  tea 
and  coffee  line,  by  way  of  introduction 
at  the  coming  festival.  So  he  mak^ 
a  note  of  it,  and  Hiat's  settled. 

•  That's  Miss  Chirpington',  says  Pyt- 
cher, alluding  to  number  eight.  '  She's 
always  asked  everywhere  on  account  of 
her  voice;  and  by  way  of  increasing 
the  value  of  her  performance,  she  always 
puts  her  hand  to  her  throat,  gives  a 
little  faint  cough,  and  pleads  a  slight 
cold.  I  don't  think  she  cares  about 
dancing,  as  she  cannot,  in  that  case, 
command  sufficient  attention;  but  we 
may  check  her  oC  Number  eight, 
eligible.* 

Number  nine  is  a  cousin  of  nune. 
Her  name?  Gracious!  I  shall  forget 
my  own  presently.  Dear  mel  She's 
still  at  school :  such  an  earnest  spiritueBe 
httle  girl  as  she  is,  it's  a  treat  to  con- 
verse with  her,  for  she  can  converse, 
and  cleverly  too.  She'd  pose  yoa, 
Pytcher. 

Pytcher  says  he  dares  say  she  wooU. 
He  hates  clever  school  misses. 

•  Ah !'  I  explain.  •  EUen  has  ata/ed 
beyond  her  time  at  school— she's  jas* 
seventeen — because  her  parents  have 
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b«cn  in  Indift.  But  thcylt  soon  be  it 
hwDB  Kgnin  now,  and  then  she  n;a 
sbe'll  dance  her  first  vslse  irith  me  at 
ber  flist  boll.' 

'Ah  r  tlien  she  von't  do  for  the  CM- 
berla^eB.' 

'No,  aba  won't  do  for  that  at  present; 
hnt  when  yau're  got  another  carte 
blanehe,  fast  let  me  know.' 

'Heres  a  pretl;  little  creatare,'  cries 
Pytcher. 

I  tell  him  it  is  mj  niece :  on  which 
Pyteber  ndelr  remarks  that  she  is  so 
good-looking  he  miBtmats  the  relation- 
ship. Ten  is  her  nomber,  and  Uei  is 
bcrage. 

•  Aad,'  snye  Pjlcher, '  ten  is  her  bed- 
time, 1 11  be  bonnd,  mileeB  long  before 
that  hour  she's  fiist  asleep,  as  she  ooght 
to  be.  Children  ooght  noTer  to  stop 
lip  late;  they're  annisanee  at  anytime; 
hat  a  Bemi-sleepy  naisance  is  detestable. 


Fytchcr  says,  'la  It?'  Bat  as  be 
\roiild  rather  die  than  retract  his  ob- 
serratjons.  be  adds,  with  great  ia«g 
/raid, '  Well,  I  wat  right ;  she  is  a  spin- 
ster, iin't  she  ? 

■Yes.  she  is,  of  an  nnoertain  age,  and 
very  ricli.  6be  wt«rs  gloves  all  the 
morning,    and    is   great   at  p 


1't( 


rid  little  creatures.  Whenever  I  call 
on  their  Tumnmn  they  play  tricks 
with  my  bat.  and  hide  my  nmbrellu. 
There's  notliing  t  abominate  ao  much 
ns  sny  one  who  plays  tricks  with  my 
ba^  and  lakes  any  libertiee  vrithmy  um- 
brellft.  They  filled  the  latter  with 
fiBwdust  the  other  day;  and  when  it 
cnrae  on  to  laio,  and  I  .hurriedly  ^at 
it  up  in  the  street,  I  was  drenched  in  a 
perfect  sliower-bath  of  sawdust  No 
cliiidren  admitted.' 

'Bailor  rrieaFytcher, 'here's a ciub- 
apide  sort  of  fiice.' 

■Which?* 

'This,'  cays  he ;  'this  aonr  old  spin- 
ster— (or  spinster  she  ia,  I'll  swear :  a 
tboTDughly  scandalous  tittle-tattling  old 

With  soma  show  of  digni^,  I  inform 
)iim  that  that  lady  whom  he  is  abasing 


her  for  ndvioe  when  they  are  unwell ; 
and  as  she  invariably  Bccompeniea  her 
receipts  with  some  more  substantial 
gill  by  nay  of  gilding  the  globole,  yon 
may  imagine  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  in  her  immediate  neighboor- 
hood.  She  smiles  ivreetly on  thecarats, 
and  asks  him  for  his  solution  of  all  her 
theological  difficulties.  She  is  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  evangelicals,  and 
tekes  the  first  class  at  the  Sunday 
School.  She  has  a  panot  that  talks,  » 
bullfinch  that  pipes  the  &agment  of  a 
tune,  when  you  vraggle  your  head  in 
front  of  the  cage  for  five  minute*  at  a 
time,  and  a  small  King  Charles  with  a 
bell  round  its  neck,  who  is  friendly  with 
no  one  save  his  mistreaa  and  the  foot- 
man. Her  portrait  represents  bet  as 
smiling  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Tliat.  my  dear  Pyteber,  would  bo  her 
'  countenance,  were  I  to 


And  thos  we've  got  through  tlio  list, 
Pylcber'a  tenth   cigarette   i 


'  We  shall  meet  at  the  Cbilberlayne's, 
then,'  seya  he,  '  and  even  if  none  of  the 
fair  creatures  accept,  we  haven't  qnilo 
wasted  our  half-hour  in  ringing  the 
clinngeeoD  these "Christmaa  belles."' 

F.  aB. 
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E  crowd  tuxmnd  the  CliriatinaB  Sre 
That  btosee  in  Uie  halt. 
The  giBBt  yule  logs  «e  beop  op  higher— 
They  '  cnckle '  to  our  heart's  desire^ 

And  shine  bright  on  the  wall. 
How  warm  wo  feal  within — without. 
The  night  wind  blows  the  trees  about. 

And  thick  Uie  anowDakea  fitU. 
The  diildren'B  ej^a  grow  roond  and  bright, 

Fatigue  they  cannot  know ; 
They  shout  aloud  with  all  theii  might — 
'  Htmah  I  tis  ChriHtmu  Ere  to-night. 

We  wish  'twould  never  go  I' — 
Then  quick  tliey  to  the  windows  rush, 
'  The  "  waits,"  the  "  waits  t" — and  all  ia  "  hush, 

Save  footfalls  through  the  snow. 
Wo  watch  them  come  vrith  heavy  tread. 

The  EDOw  btowa  in  each  face; 
Their  noses  and  their  ean  are  red. 
Each  hat  is  tied  about  the  heed 

Td  keep  it  m  ila  plaee. 
The  children  laugh — they  look  so  queer, 
Theii  oomrorters  up  to  each  ear, 

No  enviable  case. 
At  first  a  lew  hint  quavering  notes, 

The  night  air  bean  elong : 
(The  snow  had  got  into  their  throata— ) 
But  soon  the  strain  more  smoothly  floats, 

Hanoonioosly  and  strong ; 
For  driving  snow  and  Irosty  air. 
They  do  not  seem  a  bit  to  care. 

While  caniUiDg  thia  song : — 
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'  Hail !  to  this  happy  Christmas-tide, 
The  crown  of  all  the  year ; 
When  eyeiy  heart  beats  high  with  joy. 
And  every  Toioe  rings  clear. 

'  When  holly  decks  the  old  church  walls 
With  berries  bright  and  red ; 
And  in  each  home  the  mistletoe 
Hangs  clustered  overhead. 

'  All  discord,  strife,  and  envying  ' 
Throughout  the  land  must  cease ; 
This  joyous  Christmas  time  proclaims 
"  Goodwill  on  earth  and  peace." 

*  All  sorrow,  grief,  and  misery 

Each  home  must  put  away, 
And  only  thankful  love  prevail 
This  dawning  Christmas  Day. 

'  "  Goodwill  to  men,"  the  angels  sang 
From  out  their  home  of  glory. 
When  to  the  shepherds  long  ago 
They  told  their  wondrous  stoiy. 

'  "  And  peace  on  earth^'*  more  loud  and  sweet, 
Swelled  forth  the  angels  lay, 
"  To  you  is  bom  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
This  bright,  glad  Christmas  Day  I" 

*  Then  hail  with  songs  this  happy  time 

That  celebrates  such  joy, 
And  let  each  heart  fiill  measure  take 
Of  bliss  without  alloy. 

'  Bing  out,  ring  out,  glad  Christmas  bells  I 
The  Eve  is  well-nigh  %iam\ 
dash  iron  tongues  fiom  every  fane, 
And  ring  in  Christmas  mom.' 

The  '  waits '  have  ceased  their  carol  sweet. 

And  from  the  old  church  tower 
The  clock  strikes  out  with  measured  beat. 
Twelve  times  it  doth  the  shock  repeat 

That  telleth  forth  the  hour ; 
And  then  deep  silence — like  a  spell. 
We  heard  the  snowflakes  as  they  fell. 

In  soft  unbroken  shower. 

Bweet  solemn  stillness,  broken  now 

By  every  childish  tongue. 
And  then  succeeds  one  ceaseless  flow 
Of  '  Happy  Christmas  t'  high  and  low. 

From  voices  loud  and  strong. 
Bound  '  grandpapa '  with  clam'rous  din' 
They  cry — *■  Do  have  the  poor  **  waits  "  in, 

They've  felt  the  cold  so  long !' 
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The  kinJ  oM  squire,  so  j^ootl  to  all. 

Flings  witlo  the  open  (liH>r, 
Ami  has  the  men  brouglit  in  the  hnll. 
"Wliere  standing  by  the  gamishetl  wall, 

The  snow  melts  on  the  floor. 
But  ull  is  jollity  and  cheer, 
Tiie  childn^u  hund  the  hot,  spiced-beer 

And  lingo  mince-pies  to  all. 

Hark  I  what  a  joyous  p*;al  of  belis 
Rocks  on  the  cold  night  brtf-ze ! 

Oh,  happy  somid,  what  joy  it  tells. 

How  musically  sweet  it  swells. 
Across  the  snow-spread  leas ! 

*  A  merry  Christmas  to  us  all,' 

The  children  shout  from  wall  to  wall, 
*  And  more  mince-pies  like  these  I' 

The  *  waits  *  have  had  their  Cliristmas  meal 

And  *  jerked*  their  parting  bow  ; 
Their  shy,  bright  faces  quite  reveal 
The  comfort  and  the  joy  they  feel 

In  broad  and  radiant  glow ; 
And  through  the  open  door  they  file, 
The  joy-bells  clashing  out  the  while, 
And  bravely  breast  the  snow. 

AVe  turn  within  the  cheerful  hall. 

And  round  the  yule-fire  stand — 
The  bright  light  glances  on  the  wall, 

*  Good-night,  good -night  I*  cries  one  and  all, 

The  joyful  little  band. 

*  Good  nigld  i — good  mamiiv!,  you  should  say.* 
Lauglis  *  grandpapa  1*  •  'tis  Christmas  Day- 
Young  folks,  you  understAud !' 

Though  loath  to  leave  the  genial  fire. 

We  quit  the  lighted  hall. 
The  clanging  bells  with  wild  desire 
Peal  out  from  ivied  tower  and  spire, 

With  eager  rise  and  fall. 
I  linger  on  the  broad  oak  stair, 

*  A  happy  Christmas'  is  the  prayor 

I  breathe  for  each — for  all.  H.  M. 
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IT  was  a  brown  November  day.  Na- 
ture sofTered  from  influenza.  She 
eneezed  fitfolly  ^  small  rain,  breathed 
hard  and  unoertamly,  and  was  generally 
chill  and  discomposed. 

About  noon,  a  respectable  but  ugly 
dog,  of  no  breed  whatever,  was  seen 
trotting  through  the  nairow,  slushy 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
wall.  His  journey  was  clearly  the 
result  of  design.  Whatever  his  end, 
it  was  plain  that  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  that  end  for  a  moment  He  found 
it  uncomfortable,  no  doubt,  to  be  en- 
crusted with  mud,  and  to  be  subjected 
to  all  the  difficulties  of  an  animated  pie 
attempting  locomotion.  Bat  neither 
discomfort  nor  difficulty  could  check 
his  steady,  persistent  trot  towards  the 
Eaat  India  Docks. 

•  'Possum  *  felt  himself  wronged. 
Why  had  they  not  let  him  come  with 
the  carriage  to  see  Blue  Boy  off?  Why 
should  he  have  been  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  slipping  his  collar  at  the 
last  moment — a  dishonourable  as  well 
aa  a  difficult  feat  to  accomplish  ?  Did 
not  Tossum  take  as  lively  an  interest 
in  Blue  Boy  as  anyone?  Did  he  not 
know  (as  well  as  any  of  tiie  perpen- 
dicular animals  could;  that  Blue  Boy 
was  going  t'other  side  of  the  round 
world,  where  his  legs  would  be  stiddng 
up  this  way ;  and  tlrnt  before  he  could 
get  back,  dog-days  and  sulphurous 
water  must  come  and  go  once  at  least  ? 
Why,  then,  should  he  be  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  bidding  Blue  Boy  good- 
bye? 

As  'Possum  trotted  across  the  open 
q)ace  which  lies  between  the  Black- 
wall  railway  station  and  the  river,  he 
raised  his  nose  inquiringly. 

'  Ocean  Bipple '  (1200  tons)  was 
being  warped  out  of  dock.  She  was 
neceasarily  close  alongside  the  quay. 
The  seamen  grouped  upon  the  forecastle 
could  talk  to  their  weeping  friends 
ashore.  'Possum  stood  dose  to  the  edge 
of  the  quay,  regardless  of  hawsers  from 
which  ne  was  in  some  peril.  Sud- 
denly his  tail  befi;an  to  wag  frmously. 

A  gold-bound  cap  appeared  above 
the  bulwarkB.  A  sudden  strong  whist^le 
waa  heard,  and  a  pair  of  eyes,  staring 
widely,  came  in  view.  Not  that  Blue 
Boy  saw  anything  particular,  or  felt 
inclined  for  music.  But  had  he  not 
stared  and  whistled,  his  throat  might 
have  burst,  and  certainly    somethnig 
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shining  and  unsailorlike  would  have 
tricklS  down  his  cheeks. 

An  honest  Saxon  head  that  was,  with 
its  fair  hair,  wide-sweeping  eyebrows, 
bold  prominent  chin,  and  clear  day- 
break eye.  A  handsome,  impudent, 
funny  old  head.  It  belonged  to  Blue 
Boy,  midshipman  (merchant  service), 
aged  seventeen. 

*  Mv  stars !'  exclaimed  the  lad  in  bas- 
soon-like tone,  as  he  realized  'Possum. 
'  And  what  the  dickens  brings  you, 
old  chap  ?' 

Tossum  understood  the  question, 
and  replied  to  it,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
with  clearness.  It  took  Blue  Boy  long, 
however,  to  understand  the  answer. 
At  last  he  said,  *  I  know.  Gome  to  see 
me  off,  eh  ?  Good  dog !  Now,  good-bye, 
and  go  home.  Love  to  the  governor, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  it  to  Ettie.  Don't 
forget  me,  'Possum,  when  I  come  back.* 
And  here  Blue  Boy  abruptly  disap- 
peared. 

Tossum  obeyed,  willing,  though  sad. 
'  Heaven  bless  us !'  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  jogged  home,  *  we  dogs  have  our 
feelings,  iJthough  men  ignore  them. 
That  boy  now !  I'd  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  him.  And  yet  what  a  life 
he  has  led  me  I  tying  every  conceivable 
thing  to  me  that  was  calculated  to 
alarm  or  irritate  a  dog — throwing  me 
most  days  into  the  pond,  though  he 
knew  I  hated  water  like  a  cat—setting 
me  at  harmless  kittens  which  it  went 
against  my  stomach  (or  conscience — the 
two  are  identical)  to  interfere  with,  and 
at  big  dogs  which  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  Uckl  But  he  has  smelt  true 
through  it  aU;  and  Til  stick  to  him. 
Yes,  we  have  our  feelings,  we  dogs. 
Forget  him  ?   Let's  see  I* 

It  was  a  long  way  home,  but  Tossum 
knew  the  road  well,  having  travelled  it 
two  days  ago,  when  Blue  Boy  came 
down  to  look  after  his  chest. 

Ettie  felt  that  day,  as  if  her  heart 
had  been  torn  out.  She  scarcely 
noticed  Tossum's  return,  although  her 
eyes  were  watehing  him  as  he  crept 
round  to  the  stable-yard,  looking  up  at 
her  mutely,  to  deliver  his  message. 
But  she  stared  much  out  of  window  in 
a  vague  general  way,  thinking  of  her 
father's  ward.  Blue  Boy,  andof 'Oce^n 
Ripple,'  (1200  tons);  thinking,  tpo, 
sometimes,  it  was  but  right  that  Na- 
ture should  be  holding  a  damp  pocket- 
handkerohief  of  fog  to  her  great  blue 
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eye,  this  day  of  ead  partings—and  then 
growing  hot  and  moist  again  about  her 
own  pretty  brown  eyes. 

Ettie,  though  only  sixteen,  was  her 
widower-father's  housekeeper.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  housekeep  now.  '  What 
quantity  of  coals  is  to  be  ordered,  please 
Miss?'  8he  nearly  answered,  *  1200 
tons.*  In  sending  certain  comforts  to 
an  aged  invalid  in  her  district,  she 
narrowly  escaped  telling  her  page  to 
carry  with  him  '  an  experienced  sur- 
geon.' 

Amidst  Ettie's  burdensome  household 
duties,  Hannah,  an  old  servant,  was 
eminentlv  annoying  to  her  to-dav. 
She  continually  urged  her  young  lady 
to  '  reconcile  herself.'  Reconcile  her- 
self  to  what?  Impudence  1  what  did 
Hannah  know  about  it? 

This  acidulated  spinster  and  Blue 
Boy  had  been,  from  the  infancy  of  the 
latter,  on  cat-and-dog  terms.  She  had 
done  her  duty  by  him  with  spiteful 
patience  while  he  was  at  home.  But 
she  exulted  inwardly  now  that  he  was 
gone.  And  Ettie  Imew  this,  and  was 
afraid  that  she  hated  Hannsth,  as  she 
watched  her  pungent  little^  face,  re- 
minding one  somehow,  she  thought,  of 
the  smell  of  gas. 

Papa — lawyer  papOi  came  home  as 
usual  to  dinner.  The  evening  had  no 
wheels  to  its  chariot  Blue  Boy  was 
not  there  to  sing  •  Three  Fishers,'  with 
effects,  nor  to  play  with  Ettie  the  ac* 
customed  blundering  game  of  chess  in 
which  she  would  let  him  have  back  his 
Queen  as  often  as  he  lost  it — ^which 
was  three  times  at  least. 

Brown  November  and  hoaiy  Decem- 
ber both  saw  Ettie  to  disadvantage. 
But  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  latter 
month  her  spirits  revived.  She  busied 
herself  in  preparing  for  to-morrow's 
entertoimnent  with  relisb.  Tlie  party 
would  be  small.  An  old-maiden  cousin, 
a  bachelor  -  cousin,  papa,  and  Ettie 
would  constitute  it.  But  all  should  be 
perfect  in  comfort  and  delicacy,  so  Ettie 
determined. 

It  was  a  custom  in  the  house,  after 
the  Christmas  dinner,  to  fill  a  silver 
cup  with  spiced  wine,  and  to  pass  it 
(no  matter  now  many  times)  round  the 
table,  that  each  might  name,  and  drink 
to  an  absent  one. 

Ettie  must  bring  out  the  old  goblet, 
never  used  but  for  this  purpose.  She 
went  to  the  plate  doset,  thinking  of 
the  laughing  boy  who  had  drunk  out 
of  that  cup  last  year,  and  had  refused 
to  name  any  absent  person,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  didn't  care  a  rap  for  ab- 
sentees just  then.  She  unfolded  the 
green  baize,  and  took  out  the  goblet 


Why,  there  was  something  ioade  it— 
a  note! 

Yes,  a  note.  And  directed,  too,  in 
that  peculiar,  satisfactory  handwrit- 
ing, THiich,  as  Ettie  always  thought, 
looked  like  something  good  to  eat— 
directed*  moreover,  to  Miss  Violet  (t.  e., 
Ettie)  Arnold. 

Ettie's  pretty  retfouss^  nose  felt 
white,  and  her  heart  beat  syncopated 
time.    She  opened  the  note  and  read  .'— 

'  Deab  Miss  Violet, 

•  Did  you  think  the  Blue  Boy 
had  nothing  to  say  to  you  before  he 
went  away  ?  It  happens  that  he  had 
something  to  say.  But  he  was  in  an 
awful  funk  of  the  governor,  so  he 
thought  he'd  write. 

'  And  after  all,  Ettie  knows  what 
he's  got  to  say,  so  he  needn't  say  it 
even  on  paper. 

'  Wasn't  it  a  good  dodge  to  make  a 
post-oflSce  of  the  Christmas  cup?  He 
Knew  well  enough  who  would  be  tiie 
firat  to  get  hold  of  it  I  But  how  did  he 
manage  to  seize  the  keya^  eh,  BlisB 
Ettie? 

*  Mind  whose  health  you  drink! 
And  wear  this  locket  round  that  soft, 
white  little  neck,  which  I  should  like 
to 

•But,  Miss  Violet;  if  you  don't  care 
about  the  party  whose  hair  is  inside— 
don't  wear  the  locket  pray — on  any  ac- 
count Throw  it  away,  by  all  means- 
smash  it  to  atoms — it's  all  the  same  to 
me.  And  get  Mr.  Arthur  Fopiniay 
Prior  (the  brute  h  to  give  you  anomer 
lodcet  instead,  witn  one  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful black  curls  in  it 

*  I  am,  dear  Miss  Violet, 

*  Yours  very  *  (somethix^  with 
two  'Fs'  in  it  scratched  out  aintly. 
Then  *  sincerely,'  struck  through  with  ve- 
hement blackness.   Nothing  else  added^. 
•  (Signed)    Sea-Wked.' 

'  Papa  mustn't  know,'  nanghfy  Ettie 
thought 

Papa  was  a  wary  man,  who  did  not 
always  aUow  even  his  petted  daughter 
to  see  how  much  he  saw.  And  beouise 
he  wished  the  little  afiair  between  the 
young  people  to  take  its  natmal  ooursp* 
and,  therofore,  appeared  to  know  noUiing 
about  it  they  imagined  him  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  was,  m  &ct  os  patent  »b  a 
sunflower. 

The  ChiistmaB  dinner  came.  Poor 
homeless  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  weQ-to- 
do  bachelor-cousin  Jack  seemed  to  ei\joy 
it  equally.  The  doth  was  removed  in  old 
style ;  the  mull  was  brewed  and  the  sil- 
ver cup  charged;  papa  had  begun  to 
introduce  his  toast : — 
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*Tbe  first  name  I  shall mentioii ' 

An  instant  afterwards  Ettie  was  at 
her  fEiihm^s  chiur.  What  had  happened 
in  that  moment? 

The  angel  of  death  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  speaker*B  lips. 

How  the  Chrismas  glow  saddenly  died 
out  of  thoee  three  fiiees !  That  room  be- 
came aa  dismal  as  a  grate  of  dnsty,  spark- 
lesB  cinders,  as  sadly  strange  as  tiie  home 
of  childhood  looked  at  in  careworn  age. 

The  front  door  was  open,  for  some  one 
had  ran  for  a  doctor.  The  hall  candles 
flared  and  trickled  into  mock  stalactites. 
The  i^,  winter  air  came  ruahlQg  in. 
Little  Ettie  stood  shivering  by  the  door 
with  clasped  hands,  trying  to  be  patient. 
'  Oh  I  when  wouM  he  come  T 

He  came  at  last :  that  large  grave  doc- 
tor, with  his  patient  corbel-head,  hitherto 
so  impracticable  and  remote,  had  sud- 
denly become  Violet's  dose  Mend.  His 
weeds  were  inspired  now. 

But  he  could  not  prophecy  smooth 
things.  After  one  glfuice  at  the  sofii, 
his  eye  conunissioned  his  lips  to  deliver 
a  &tal  message.  Mr.  Arnold  waa  dying. 
An  hour  more,  and  he  was  dead. 
And  'PoBsum,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  Christmas  treat,  came 
pattering  into  the  dining-room,  and  rested 
bis  faithful  ugly  chin  on  the  sobbing 
eirl's  knees.  She  put  a  hand  on  hu 
Hard  head,  and  said, '  Oh,  Tossum !  poor 
papa  is  gone,  and  I  am  left  alone.  He 
wilLnever  come  back  again — ^never.' 

'Possum  whined  out  a  solemn  oath  to 
stand  by  Ettie  through  thick  and  thin  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

Violet  had  put  away  the  locket  now ; 
her  heart  smote  her  about  it  She  ought 
to  have  told  her  father.  Oh  I  she  would 
tell  him  all  now  if  he  could  only  come 
back  and  listen  for  one  minute  1 

So  the  Blue  Boy's  health  was  not 
drunk  that  Christmas  after  all ! 

'  It  becomes  our  dut^,  my  dear  Violet,' 
aaid  the  bland,  fedtermg  Mr.  Prior,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  funeral,  while  cousin 
Jack,  Ms  co-guardian  and  co-executor, 
looked  silently  on  the  floor,  'to  acquaint 
you  with  the  provision  made  for  you 
and  with  the  plans  we  have  formed  as  to 
your  home.' 

Ettie  bent  her  head,  her  eyes  filling. 
She  looked  a  fair,  frail  little  sprite  in  her 
deep  mourning.  Good  heaity  cousin 
Jack  could  scarcely  trust  himself  to 
glance  at  her.  She,  however,  kept  hia 
plain,  kindly,  sensible  £BU$e  continually 
in  view. 

No  realized  property,  but  handsome 
insumnces — a  probable  income  lor  Ettie 
of  throe  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
This  was  the  pith  of  Mr.  Prior's  state- 
m&ii,  so  fiajT  a4   it  related  to  pecuniary 


matters.  *  And  now  let  me  say,*  he  codp 
eluded, '  we  think  it  well  that  you  should 
for  the  present  take  up  your  residence  in 
my  &mily.' 

Ettie  broke  down  here  altogether. 

'I  believe,'  added  Mr.  Prior,  appeal- 
ing to  cousin  Jack, '  that  we  are  quite 
agreed  on  this  point  ?* 

Cousin  Jack  gave  a  savaee  nod,  and 
then  blew  bis  nose  with  sucn  a  tremen- 
dous crack  that  Mr.  Prior  jumped,  and 
Ettie  left  off  crying. 

*Its  best  tor  a  while,  Ettie,'  said 
cousin  Jack,  as  he  left  her  a  week  later. 
*  You  will  be  happiest  at  the  Priors'  now, 
for  Katie  is  your  closest  friend.  But 
remember,  I,  too,  am  your  guardian,  and 
we  must  correspond  regularly.  You 
trust  your  old  cousin  ?*  (Massing  her). 

•  Indeed — ^indeed  I  do.' 

'  And  love  him  ?'  (kissing  her  again). 
'  You  may  confess  it  to  a  grey-haired  old 
chap  like  me.' 

Sne  confessed  it  by  returning  his  sa- 
lutes with  interest 

*Qood,'  was  cousm  Jack's  acknow- 
ledgment *  Now,'  he  continued,  *  don't 
think  you've  lost  me— you  haven't  I'm 
at  your  beck  and  call  always.  Good- 
bye, little  miss'  (that  was  his  old  name 
for  her). 

*  Good-bye,  dear  old  cousin.' 

She  had  a  terrible  cry  after  he  was 
gone. 

So  the  pleasant  home  at  Waltham- 
stow  was  left.  Some  of  the  dear  old  fur- 
niture, which  Ettie  chose,  was  kept  and 
put  away  somewhere ;  the  rest  was  sold. 
She  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  her 
senior  guardian,  Mr.  Adolphus  Prior, 
solicitor,  who  resided  in  Cavendish 
Square,  W.  She  took  with  her  London 
Hannah  fitom  generosity,  and  'Possum 
out  of  love. 

She  waa  not  unhappy  in  her  new 
home.  Although  she  disliked  Arthur 
Popinjay,  she  lov^  Katie;  yet  for  a 
time  aae  was  naturally  sad. 

At  length  her  little  heart  began  to 
recover.  Insensibly  the  sunshine  crept 
over  her  life's  prospect  There  came  a 
brighter  bloom  upon  that  soft  girl's 
cheeks,  and  the  maiden's  step  regained 
its  elasticity.  Ettie  took  music  lessons 
again  as  spring  came  on,  reopened  her 
portfolio,  and  revived  her  German. 
Thank  God,  intense  sorrow  does  not  last 
long  with  any  of  us. 

But  there  was  one  old  feeling  of  her 
heart  which  had  not  waited  even  this 
short  time  for  restoration.  The  locket, 
after  all,  had  only  been  set  aside  for  two 
days  I  The '  Blue  Boy,'  she  often  thought 
of  him! 

'  Blue  Boy  1'  she  loved  the  name.  The 
lad's  first  new  uniform  and  beaming 
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young  hce  had  put  it  into  her  father's 
iie&d  to  bestow  the  title,  which  was  lv»r- 
rowed  from  a  famous  picture,  as  tiic 
reader  knows. 

It  suited  him,  Ettie  thought,  so  well. 
The  colour  of  far,  open  s^ol,  and  of  cloud- 
less skies,  spoke  truly  of  his  larpe  pure 
heart.  'Boy*  he  always  mugt  be,  'fxir 
excellence.'  Noisy,  affectionate,  old  pack 
of  impulses ! 

Ettie  wrote  to  him  in  the  sprinp.  To 
her  amazement  Mr.  Prior  objected  to 
this.  She  did  not,  however,  opjwse  her 
guardian,  except  by  quietly  taking  her 
own  way.  The  letter,  for  the  most  part, 
was  not  wanting  in  occult  tenderness ; 
but  there  was  a  phrase  of  clear  and  con- 
centrated savagery  at  its  close.  Ettie 
must  be  gtiilty  of  inflicting  just  one  tor- 
ment ;  so  she  held  her  pen  as  though  it 
had  been  a  dagger  and  scratched  a  sore 
place  upon  Blue  Boy's  heart  in  this  post- 
script :  •  Arthur,  who  is  sitting  near  me 
while  I  write,  desires  to  be  very  kindly 
remembered.* 

She  never  told  how  impatient  she  felt 
at  the  moment,  of  Arthur's  dandy  dress 
and  mean-nothing  face,  and  of  all  his 
conventional  elegancies,  and  opinions, 
and  looks,  each  stolen  from  some  other 
person.  There  is,  as  we  all  know,  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  driving  a  virulent  sting 
right  into  our  darUng's  heart ;  so  Ettie 
did  not  tell  Blue  Boy  what  she  really 
thought  about  Arthur  Popinjay  Prior, 
liow  she  wished  afterwards  that  she  had 
done  so ! 

Hummer  declined  and  *  sea-side  *  came 
to  Ixj  talked  of.  One  morning  Ettie  came 
down  to  breakfast  in  better  spirits  than 
usual.  She  entered  the  breakfast-par- 
lour with  light  step,  carelessly  humming 
•  Weel  may  the  keel  row.'  She  was  look- 
ing forward  to  Filey  and  freedom  with 
keen  young  pleasure.  The  *  Times  * 
newspaper  lay  folded  upon  the  table; 
Ettie  took  it  up,  and  carelessly  ran  her 
eye  over  the  columns,  which  appeared 
drier  than  usual.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  heading  of  a  paragraph 
awakened  within  her  a  feeling  of  eager, 
frightened  interest,  and  bleached  her 
rosy  little  face  into  a  hue  of  ghostly 
hiteness. 

PiBE  AT  Sea. 

The  paragraph  thus  introduced,  ran 
as  follows : — 

*Her  Majesty's  ship  "Conqueror," 
arrived  in  Plymouth  Bound  this  morning, 
from  the  Mauritius,  reports  the  total  loss, 
by  fire,  of  the  ship  "Ocean  Ripple" 
^Sydney  to  London),  in  lat.  42  S.,  long. 
35  E.  The  "  Conqueror  "  has  on  board 
the  second  mate  with  ten  of  the  crew 
belonging  to  the  ill-fated  vessel.    These 


ratn  as«>rt  that  thev  were  the  onk  stir- 
vivors.' 

Euic's  terrified  eyes  ran  quickly  over 
the  (Inadful  sentence,  and  tlien,  over- 
whelmc-il,  the  child  swooned  and  fell. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  Artimr 
Fupporte<l  her  head,  and  waa  bathing 
lier  temples.  Assistance  from  him  at 
this  time  8eeme<i  to  aggravate  her  pain. 
"With  what  power  she  could  exert,  she 
raised  and  disengaged  herselfl 

Her  appeamnce  at  this  moment  wjw 
singular  and  beautiful.  Her  eyes,  al- 
ways full  of  intelligence,  shone  with  a 
preternatural  lustre,  as  though  they 
were  able  to  discern  objects  invisible  to 
others.  Her  brown  hair,  disordered  in 
her  recent  swoon,  fell  a  rich  wavy  cas- 
cade over  her  shoulders.  Her  cheeks 
were  radiant  with  a  peculiar  ghastly 
pallor. 

A  wordless  stillness,  or  floods  of  tears, 
would  now  liave  seemed  naturaL  But 
the  talkative,  tearless  unrest  which 
Ettie  exhibited,  was  anomalous  and 
alarming.  She  paced  the  room  viuickly, 
putting  into  plain  words  her  most  dis- 
tre.s>sing  thoughts. 

*  Blue  Boy  is  dead,'  she  said.  *  He 
was  burnt  to  death  or  drowne<L  Nobody 
was  diere  to  comfort  him.  None  of  yon 
here  understood  what  we  were  to  each 
other.  No  one  can  console  me.  He  ia 
gone,  and  I  am  left  alone  for  ever.  Oh  ! 
cniel !' 

Each  in  turn  attempted  to  comfort 
her,  but  without  success.  She  walkinl 
for  hoius,  and  would  not  hear  of  rest  or 
food. 

•  He  was  burnt  then,'  she  repeated  a 
hundred  times,  •  burnt  or  drowned.  Mv 
worst  fears  have  all  come  true  :  I  am  le^ 
alone.  First  mother  went — ^then  papa — 
now  Blue  Boy  I  oh !  cruel— cruel  !* 

From  that  morning  there  began  with 
Ettie  a  painful,  puzzling  dream.  Once 
only — for  long  long  months — slie  seemed 
awhile  to  wake  from  it.  And  that  waa 
one  day  w^hen  cousin  Jack  came  sud< 
denly  into  the  room  with  tears  filling 
his  big  eyes,  and  when  he  took  her  on 
his  knee,  as  in  years  before,  and  kissed 
her,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  let  her  head  lie  upon  his  shoultler  ; 
and  when  he  told  her  that  he  did  not 
give  up  hope  yet,  and  that  he  believed 
Blue  Boy — the  strong,  spirited  fellow ! — 
would  be  sure  to  escape  if  anyone  oould, 
and  that  it  was  most  likely  he  had  stayed 
on  board  to  the  last,  like  the  brave  E^ig- 
Hsh  boy  that  he  was,  and  so  tbose  who 
had  been  in  a  hurry  to  save  their  own 
lives  had  not  known  of  his  safety. 

To  hear  such  words  seemed  like 
a  brief  awakening.  But  the  dream  re- 
turned;    and    although   kind   oovtsiii 
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Jack  often  afterwaida  spoke  in  the  same 
atiain,  his  oomsolations  soon  came  to  be 
powerless,  like  all  others. 

And  then  all  at  Mr.  Prior's  seemed  to 
grow  cold  towards  Ettie.  Why  was 
Siifl?  Mr.  Prior  himself,  it  was  true, 
humoured  all  her  whims*  but  in  a 
strange  and  chilling  way.  Mrs.  Prior 
was  continually  glancing  at  her  suspi- 
ciously, and  seldom  took  notice  of  her 
remarks.  Katie  never  came  to  her  room 
as  formerly.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
And  the  dreary,  unvaried  obfigato  to 
these  enigmatical  combinations,  was  the 
ever-present  thought,  'He  is  burnt  or 
drowned,  and  I  am  left  alone.' 

The  peculiarity  of  manner  towards 
Ettie  increased.  Why  did  every  one 
watch  her?  Whv  might  she  not  be 
allowed  to  follow  her  own  courses  un- 
noticed, like  other  people?  Why  had 
TTftnnftli  left  suddenly  without  wishing 
her  good-bye,  and  why  had  a  new  at- 
tendant come — a  person  with  queer, 
strong  manners,  who  gave  her  peremp- 
tory orders,  and  woulabe  obeyed  ? 

One  warm  friend  (besides  cousin 
Jack)  Ettie  had  stilL  TosBum  would 
oome  daily  and  rest  his  paws  and  his 
chin  upon  her  lap,  his  honest  dog's  heart 
full  of  inarticulate  grief  and  affection. 
He  would  look  up  at  her  absent  eyes, 
and  whine  out  how  much  he  cared  for 
her,  how  well  he  remembered  the  old 
days  at  Walthamstow,  when  papa  and 
Blue  Boy  were  there,  and  how  he  hoped 
and  believed  that  good  times  would  come 
back  again,  although  he  might  not  see 
how  it  was  to  be. 

Then  at  last  he  would  win  the  girl's 
wandering  attention.  She  would  pat 
him  genUy  and  say  in  a  low  voice : — 
'Ahl  'Possum  you're  left  to  me  still. 
You're  one  of  the  old  set  It  was  Blue 
Boy  himself  who  found  you  and  brought 
yon  home,  just  because  you  were  so 
itzly  that  he  thought  nobody  else  would, 
l^u  mustn't  give  me  up,  'Possum. 
Whatever  happens,  keep  with  me.  Keep 
with  me  to  the  last  1' 

One  day  a  strange  gentleman  and 
lady  came  to  Cavendish  Square.  The 
former  was  tall  and  gmve,  but  appa- 
rently gentle  and  kind.  The  lady  was  a 
thorough  lady.  Both  expressed  great 
interest  in  Ettie's  welfare.  This  sur^ 
prised  her ;  but  she  was  destined  to  be 
more  astonished  yet  The^  begged  her 
to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit.  She  de- 
clined to  accept  the  invitation.  She 
could  not,  she  explained,  feel  comfort- 
able in  going  amongst  strangers  now. 
But  her  guanlian  seconded  the  proposal 
himself.  It  would  be  so  deUghlfiU  for 
Ettie,  he  said,  to  stay  at  BIr.  Mensfort*s 
lovely  place  in  Wiltshire.    The  change 


exactly  what  she  needed.      She 
positively  must  go. 

At  last  she  consented.  She  began  at 
once  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  which 
would  taJre  place  the  next  day.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mensfort 
called  to  fetch  her.  She  was  ready,  and 
seated  herself  beside  her  future  hostess, 
in  the  comfortable  carriage  which  had 
been  brought  to  take  her  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  carriage  door  was  about  to  be 
closed  when  a  sudden  scuffling  sound 
was  heard  in  the  hall.  'Possum  came 
bounding  out  across  the  pavement.  In 
spite  of  the  footman's  opposition,  he 
scrambled  into  the  carriage,  and  took  up 
his  station  at  Ettie's  feet. 

Mr.  Mensfort  was  sitting  opposite  to 
Ettie.  Motioning  to  the  footman  to 
offer  no  hindrance  to  the  dog's  remain- 
ing, he  immediately  said  : — *  An  old 
favourite,  Bliss  Arnold?  WeU,  it's 
only  right  that  he  should  oome  with 
us.' 

'  He  must  come,  if  I  fp*  mid  Ettie.  *  I 
had  almost  forgotten  bun,  but  he  doesn't 
forget  me.  He  is  the  dog,  Mr.  Mensfort, 
that  knew  papa  and  Blue  Boy.    But 

perhaps  yon  naven't  heard ?    Papa 

is  dead,  and  Blue  Boy  was  burnt  or 
drowned  at  sea.  I  am  left  alone,  quite 
alone.' 

'Well,  my  dear  young  lady,'  Mr. 
Mensfort  answered  kindly, '  I  hope  you 
will  find  that  there  are  those  living  yet 
who  love  and  care  for  you  besides  this 
fikithfiil  friend  at  your  feet?* 

Ettie  shook  her  head.  '  But  after  all,' 
she  said  earnestly,  '  death,  you  know, 
Mr.  Mensfort,  takes  nothing  really  away 
ftcfm  u&  It  may  make  our  dear  one's 
into  flowers  or  summer  air.  But  every 
part  of  them  is  still  here  1  You  will 
say  "  No !  their  spirits  are  gone  away." 
But  you  are  wrong.  Their  spirits  are 
with  Gtod.    And  is  not  He  here  ?' 

'  True,  true,'  replied  Mr.  Mensfort,  as 
the  carriage  drove  off. 

Some  hoars  later,  Ettie  found  herself 
in  a  chariot  more  luxurious  than  that  in 
which  she  had  left  her  guardian's  house, 
with  liveries  before  and  behind  her.  A 
short  drive  in  this  stately  conveyance 
brought  her  in  sight  of  a  large  and 
handsome  mansion. 

The  carriage  swept  in  at  an  imposing 
gateway,  with  a  gothio  lodge  beside  it, 
and  now  brought  the  wondering  little 
traveller  into  perfect  fiiiryland.  Al- 
though it  was  winter,  the  sloping  lawns, 
and  tastefully  disposed  banla  of  ever- 
green, lit  up  by  a  rosy  evening  sunlight, 
appeared  to  her  enchanting. 

Within  the  house  all  was  as  pleasant 
as  around  it    Mr.  Mensfort* s  daughters 
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and  some  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
"who  appeared  to  be  visiting  at  Health- 
field  Court,  received  Ettie  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

And  in  this  plafOe  Ettie  stayed  on, 
sadly  dreaming  out  her  wonderful, 
oppressive  drcun.  'Possum  had  his 
kennel  here  as  at  home,  and  often 
walked  with  his  mistress  in  the  lovely 
grounds.  Somehow  they  both  came  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  going  away  again. 
Was  not  this  fiar  better,  thought  Ettie, 
than  gloomy,  smoky  London?  And  if 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mensfort  were  anxious  to 
keep  her — and  they  assured  her  that 
they  were  so— why  should  she  not  re- 
main? 

Here  she  talked  with  Nature  in  her 
fsad,  daily  walks.  Here  she  felt  her  old 
love  for  tracing  similitudes  between  the 
things  that  are  seen,  and  those  deeper 
things  which  are  only  felt.  Here  she 
stayed  till  the  year  had  arisen  from  hia 
wintry  trance,  till  violets  had  shed  per- 
fume from  amongst  the  shrubs,  till 
primroses  had  starred  the  grassy  knolls 
with  golden  glory.  Here  still,  she 
stayed.  Wondering,  yet  acquiescing 
without  deep  inquiry.  Dreaming  sadly 
out  lier  wonderful  oppressive  dream. 

There  came  at  last  a  sweet  April  day, 
when  the  maiden  earth,  in  a  blush  of 
apple  blossom,  seemed  like  a  modest 
bride  arrayed  for  her  husband.  Small 
clouds  of  snowy  fiiimess  wreathed  the 
sky,  and  a  magic  veil  of  gauzy  mist 
enhanced  the  loveliness  it  softly  shaded. 

Ettie  walked  in  the  beautiful  groand8» 
noting,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pleasure, 
the  purple  iris  as  it  began  to  push  its 
rich  petals  through  their  flat  and  folded 
sheath,  or  the  early  tulip  which  painted 
the  well-kept  beds  wiUi  vivid  splen- 
dours. 

She  walked  long,  'Possum,  who  by 
this  time  was  old,  keeping  at  her  side. 
The  grind  of  wheels  upon  the  gravelled 
drive  yonder,  presently  caught  her  ear, 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  whose  nearest  point 
was  some  hundred  yards  or  so  distant 
from  where  she  stood.  A  hackney  car- 
riage (juickly  swept  round  the  curve  of 
load  visible  from  her  station,  and  disap- 
peared. Two  gentlemen  were  in  it 
So  much  Ettie  had  time  to  notioe,  and 
no  more. 

The  French  windows  of  the  drawing* 
room,  which  were  now  open,  faced  that 
portion  of  the  garden  where  Ettie  stood. 
In  a  minute  or  two  it  became  evident 
that  the  visitors  had  entered  that  room, 
and  were  talking  there  with  Mr.  Mens- 
fort, or  *  the  DoSbor,'  as  Ettie  had  now 
learned  to  call  him.  Having  no  wish 
to  bo  observed  by  the  strangers,  even 


at  a  distance,  Ettie  turned  her  back  upon 
the  windows,  and  began  to  walk  still 
further  from  them. 

As  she  did  so  she  was  suddenly  puz- 
zled and  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of 
'Possum.  With  a  loud  yell  or  whine 
he  left  her  like  a  shot.  Sne  turned  her- 
self once  more  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  this  unexpected  move.  Bat 
no  reason  for  the  dog's  departure  sug- 
gested itself.  He  ran  vehemently  tul 
he  reached  the  drawing-room,  yrhete  he 
disappeared. 

For  a  few  moments  Ettie  stood  gazing 
after  her  companion,  wondering  what 
might  have  been  his  motive  for  leaving 
her  in  this  precipitate  manner.  Bat  she 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  solution  of  the 
question. 

Not  many  seconds  had  elapsed  before 
'Possum  reappeared.  But  he  was  not 
alone  now. 

Heaven!  what  meant  it?  this  sudden 
magic  vision  ?  this  vision  of  a  tall,  veU- 
knit,  well-remembered  bov's  figure,  of 
golden  hair,  and  a  deep-l)ron^  ftoe, 
and  glittering  buttons  ? 

Ettie  stood  like  a  statue ;  her  lips  pale 
and  parted ;  her  hands  cla^)ed ;  her 
heart  crammed  with  a  namelew  incre- 
dulous happiness. 

Wonderful.  It  was  no  mistake.  There 
he  came  bounding — ^bounding  towaids 
her,  while  'Possum  capered  and  harked 
a  bark  of  joy  before  him.  Yes,  there 
was  the  dear  old  fooe,  all  aflame  now 
with  passionate  love ;  the  eyes  burning 
with  an  intense  pure  brightness  like 
electric  sparks :  the  excitement  of  the 
countenance  enhanced  by  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  eager,  wondering  in- 
quiry. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  a  great, 
strong  arm  was  clasping  the  frail  girl's 
figure ;  two  trembling  lips  were  prosed 
upon  the  maiden's  cheek;  and  then, 
from  that  true,  manly  sailor's  heart 
thero  swelled  up  such  mighty  tears  as 
no  effort  could  suppress. 

*  My  own  darling,'  he  said  when  he 
could  sob  out  anyUiing  like  a  word. 
*  You  see  that  I'm  all  safe  and  well. 
I've  been  in  awful  peril,  but  the  good 
God  brought  me  through  it.  He  has 
sent  me  back  to  you,  dearest,  that  I  may 
make  you  well  and  happy.* 

And  as  he  found  his  self-possession 
inclined  to  return,  he  hiuried  it  back 
witli  all  his  might  He  swallowed* 
sniffed,  stared,  raised  his  wide  eye- 
brows, set  his  small  lips  in  the  old  de- 
cided style,  and  lifted  his  shapely  chin 
with  the  semi<4iefiant  air  of  years  ago. 
Then  he  fell  to  scanning  me  silent 
girl's  face.  As  he  did  so  the  look  of 
eager  inquiry  which  had  chaiactariied 
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his  fiisfc  gaze  at  her,  gave  place  to  an 
expureasion  of  simple  satisfied  love. 

When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  the  great- 
est calmnefls. 

'  Bine  Boy,'  she  said, '  you  have  come 
to  wake  me  up  from  the  oddest,  ugliest 
dream  I  ever  had  in  my  life.' 

•Yes,  my  darliDg.  You've  hccn  ill, 
you  know,  very  ill.* 

*  But  I'm  perfectly  well  now.  Let  mo 
look  at  you.  Blue  Boy.  How  you've 
grown,  but  you  are  not  altered  a  bit 
otherwise.  Vou  aie  quite  as — as — • 
ugly  as  ever !  No  whiskers,  that's  right ! 
Cvod  bless  those  biown  cheeks  1' 

'  Bless  you,  my  Violet  I  But  may  I 
call  you  mine  ?  Will  you  have  me,  pretty 
lass,  for  your  sweetheart?* 

*  Yes,  Blue  Boy,  I  will,  because  I  can't 
help  myselt  Your  eyes,  sir,  are  f(>r<;et- 
me-nots.  I  thought  so  long  ago,  tliough 
I  never  told  you.  They  made  me  obey 
their  blue  command.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten them.'  . 

And  then  he  took  her  round  the  waist 
and  led  her  about  the  garden  (which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  £den),  and 
laughed,  and  half  cried  again,  and  said 
if  hit  great  staring  eyes  were  forget-me- 
nots,  he  should  uncommonly  like  to 
know  what  ,hers  were !  And  he  went 
on  to  tell  her  that  she  was  made  of  dia- 
monds^ and  gold,  and  suuhhine,  and 
honey,  and  harmony.  And  he  suid  that 
the  bliss  of  to-day  would  have  made  up 
for  ages  spent  clinging  to  charred  tim- 
bers upon  a  stormy  sea ;  and  that  he 
didn't  care  for  anyUiing ;  and  that  God 
was  too  good;  and  that  the  world  was 
the  jolUest,  happiest  place  going :  and 
that  it  was  all  right;  and  that  (by 
Jupiter)  he'd  never  swear  sgain  nor 
have  another  pipe  as  long  as  he  lived. 
And  he  added  that  Ettie  must  come 
away  to-day,  of  course,  and  that  it  was 

all  humbug  about  her  being And 

such  a  lot  more  he  said,  that  we  despair 
of  telling  it  all. 

By-aud-by  he  grew  quieter,  and  then 
Ettie  looked  up  into  his  face  and  said, — 

*  Blue  Boy,  I  know  what's  been  the 
matter  with  me.' 

'And  I  know,'  he  answered,  kissing 
her,  'what's  been  the  matter  with  me, 
ever  since  that  gloomy  November  day 
that  took  me  away.' 

*My  mind  has  been  affected,'  said 
Ettie,  'and  this  is  an  asylum  that  I  am 
staying  at  now.  Are  you  afraid  that  I 
shall  get  wrong  again  ?' 

*  I'm  afraid  of  nothing.  And  let  mo 
tell  you,  Ettie,  my  mind  has  been  af- 
fected, and  I,  too,  have  found  an  asy- 
lum; but  it  is  one  wnich  I  have  no 
immediate  intention  of  leaving,  although 
the  treatment  I  have  reoeiv^  there  has 


completely  cured  me.     Here  it  va'  ho 
added,  laying  his  head  upon  her  bosom. 

Ettie  smiled  with  a  smile  so  thoroughly 
her  own,  that  it  was  clear  enough  heir 
cure  was  in  every  sense  as  perfect  as 
Blue  Boy's. 

*Aud  now,  old  'Possum,'  said  the 
sailor,  as  ho  patted  the  old  dog,  *yfm 
deserve  a  little  notice.  So  you  remem- 
bered me,  as  I  teld  you,  did  you  ?  And 
you  came  just  now  to  put  an  end  to  the 
cIoctor*s  doubtings  and  head-shakings, 
by  bringing  me  direct  to  my  darling? 
And  you  took  care  of  her  and  stuck  to 
her  while  I  was  away?  A  good  old 
dog  I' 

They  patted  and^  fondly  caressed  him 
togctlier. 

The  ugly  and  aged  animal  panted 
out  upon  his  young  master  and  mistress 
a  heart  full  of  love,  and  thanks,  and  good 
wishes ;  and  then,  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  nothing  left  in  this  life  which 
he  particularly  cared  to  see,  or  it  may 
be,  unable  to  endure,  after  his  late  b(>> 
dily  exertions,  the  bliss  of  the  moment, 
he  sank  upon  his  side,  and  stretching 
suddenly  out  to  an  appaUing  length, 
while  everything  belonging  to  his  frame 
bent  in  a  hideously  wrong  direction, 
poor  'Possum  took  his  departiue  for  that 
land  where  flies  never  annoy,  where  no 
ghastly  moons  compel  the  midnight 
howl,  and  where  young  masters  (if,  in- 
deed, any  in  the  biped  form  there  exist) 
are  as  considerate  as  they  are  fond. 

The  doctor  owned  to  Violet's  com- 
plete cure.  She  did  not  now  stay  long 
at  Ucalthfield  Court 

That  second  gentleman  who  bad 
come  with  Blue  Bioy  proved  to  be  cousin 
Jack  Altliough  unable  often  to  bear 
the  sight  of  poor  Ettie  while  she  had 
been  suffering  from  mental  aberration, 
the  kind,  good  creature  had  continually 
been  near  her.  He  had  never  given  up 
his  hope  that  Blue  Boy  still  lived,  nor 
his  firm  fedth  that  the  momeat  of  the 
lad's  restoration  to  Ettie — ^if  only  that 
restoration  might  be  granted — would  be 
the  moment  of  her  return  to  health. 

Cousin  Jack  took  a  pretty  furnished 
country  house,  with  a  large  garden,  a 
conservatory,  and  many  other  attrac- 
tions; and  there  he  placed  little  Ettie 
for  the  summer,  sendmg  poor  homeless 
cousin  Elizabeth  to  take  care  of  her. 
And  he  often  came  himself  to  see  her, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  somebody  else 
often  came  too. 

And  now  Ettie  learnt  several  new  and 
some  pleasant  things  relating  to  the 
past.  She  Icamt,  Urst,  that  her  senior 
guardian  was  dead,  and  that  his  charm- 
ing son,  Arthur  Popinjay,  was  engaged 
to  a  Miss  Emilia  Einptihed,  who,  as  re- 
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port  BBiJ,  WM  pretty  and  Blwftye  well 
ilresseil  She  ieamU  furthir.  that  Arthur 
hml  nt  oiie  time  iletenuiiKil  to  lunrry  Iter 
(Ettii'.lnnii  that  tier  niunval  ti>  Cnyi^n- 
dish  Square  had  been  <4i!Cle<l  l>y  tlie 
fnthftr  m  furtherance  of  hbi  silly  i<nn'!i 
wisbrs :  that  cymsiu  Jnck  hnil  not  nji- 
proved  the  plao  for  Iter  rpmovnl.  ii'- 
tfaou^h.  in  ignnniDOu  nt  the-  timp  of  iti 
roJilobjoct.lK.'hadrionmnii'ii.U'.l  KiM.'  to 
fall  iu  with  it  Ibr  tin..  Hake,  of  ik:i'-<: 
CouHin  Jnrk  soiil,  liKi  (what  Fttic  lisl- 
cned  tu  with  tcnm';.  tlint  her  fatli<T.  on 
the  liny  he  dinl.  Iiad  saiil  how  much  hu 
hIiouIiI  liko  l:oij«it.  htarty,  tnio  Iltui) 
Boy  to  marry  htx  d^irliiig  one  Hay,  and 
that  Blue  Buy  whs  anximui  to  carry  iiut 
ttiia  suggf  »tioii  'la  hp  coneidcml  it  his 
boundtrn  duty  to  dol  at  tbe  enrlicat  op- 
portunity. And  F: tlie  heard  aluo — nhiit 
nhu  was  proud  indeed  to  limr — that  iu 
tlii>  bvriblo  hour  wlifn  ti\e  'V<vaa  Rip- 
ple" was  burnt,  her  Blw!  Boy  Iind  nottil 
like  a  noble  bf  ro.aud  hwl  been  (be  menus 
of  saving  several  women  and  ehildren, 
who,  but  for  bis  exertions  and  bravery, 
must  have  perished.  And  theutbo  story 
went  on  to  explain  the  length  of  time 
which  had  eliipsed  before  tbe  boy'ti  re- 
turn. It  told  how  ho  bad  boon  pieked 
up,  not  by  a  homeward-bound  ship,  but 
by  one  Railing  to  a  far-off  port,  and  boir 
a  letter  giving  tidiugs  of  his  salety  had 
been  lost 

Kttie  beenme  so  calmly  happy  now. 
tliat  her  impctuouH,  demonxtrative  Blue 

_    — ....   —   _jjj.j  i^p^  ^^  ijg  more 


noisily  in  love  with  him.  One  ilay, 
iH'ing  incliued  I'^'i  q  sweet  (juam-l 
witli  his  darling,  he  assumed  the  most 
itiiund  air  he  eoiild  command,  and 
asK"l  her  whether  she  was  getting  to 
car''  for  him  lein,  aince  she  hai]  l>ecome 
so  lirrilily  OHup'idi'd  in  her  manners. 

Slie  put  bcT  arm  within  his.  and  lei! 
bini  t"  tlie  eonservatory.  There  she  ga- 
thi  ri'd  a,  1ht^<  toa-sceuted  nwebuiL 

i'liinting  tirst  to  the  fair,  almost  c<v 
loiirles.-*  outer  pi'lola,  she  gently  unfbldnl, 
with  li'T  tiny  fingers,  the  dei^peniui- 
tintH  wmppoil  up  within,  till  at  length 
she  ri'iicl II  d  the  intensely  rfowing  ecnlre, 
and  held  up  before  Blue  Boy's  eyes  that 
wr>tidrous,  nameless  hue — tlie  blending, 
as  it  weri',  of  Bre  and  blood. 

He  understood  ber. 

'  You  Bwoet  little  prophetess !'  he  ex- 
eliiiined.  '  Of  counu  it  •ana  all  my 
humbug.  Did  Ehcthiidi  Ireallydoubted 
tbt  life  and  warmth  of  her  trae,  tnio 
heart?  Not  I,  indeed  !  Andlwotildn't 
have  her  refined  little  outfr  self  be  any- 
thing but  what  it  is  for  a  uiillion  of 
worlds.  Bless  me,  if  I  were  oujy  onu- 
and-twenty,  and  could  get  hold  of  my 

'A  voyage  or  two  first,'  she  said, 
wiekodlv. 

Ah  !  "but  we  can  never  be  really  sepa- 
liiled  again.  I  have  already  gatlleroil, 
miss,  and  laid  in  my  bosom  for  ever,  my 
fair,  fair  rosebud,  or,  as  I  best  lore 
to  call  ber.  my  sweet,  spring  bloaaom — - 
my  VioleL' 
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Y   profenjon 

i  .  I--  rln  °^^    btinp    to    ne    very  "■ , 

tiootl  eiperienoeft.  Bat  lotelj  I 
attended  &  Terr  BingnUr  ample — a 
motber  aod  child.  Tbej  Btmck  ma 
oa  being  lemArbable.  the  first  time  I 
visited  tbem.  Ttie  moUur  had  been 
a  very  liandsome  vcHaan.  Althoogh 
perfectly  polite  and  RiateM  for  my 
attentioit,  ibe  hod  aji  odd,  defiant, 
bitter  mamier  that  oontiasted  strangely 
with  the  escxssiTa  devotioD  she 
lavished  on  bar  child.  I  have  heatd 
her  story,  which,  sappicsdng;  soiDe 
technicalitiw  uninteieatiDg  to  the 
general  reader,  I  give  here  »a  I  am 
lohl  it  was  DanatM  t^  her. 

'I  have  bean  a  widow   for  four 
jeara.  It  may  soond  ettange  to  those 
who  take  their  notions  of  "  danrare," 
from  books  where  they  are  repreaen  ted 
ar  passing  eiisteac«  in  short  skirts  and 
barouches,  in  mining  dukes,  and  lay- 
ing enormous  wages  at  the  ■'  Derby," 
I   that  a  daiwer  should  be  a  widow. 
According  to  those  ingenious  gentle- 
.   men  who  are  admitl^  behind  the 
'   Bcenea  once  in  their  lives,  and  who 
date  their  experiencee  from  that  in- 
loiicatiDg  moment,  we  dansmset  are 
a  race  apart  from  women.    Onr  smila  is  tlanctyp^ — whatever  that  may  be— we 
have    no    feeling,    hut  are  a  sort  of  handsnnte  gymnastio  dolL    The  only  things 
capable  of  rousing  our  iTinTiimato  natures  to  an  exhibition  of  pleaHnre  is  a  giit  of 
Jiamonds.    Diamonds  for  dancers  I  wlio  are  often  loo  happy  if  the  supper  of  bread 
and  cfaeosa  be  plentiful,  and  the  modimm  of  drink  be  stout,  not  porter. 

'  Id  speaking  of  ballet  dancers  I  only  mean  those  undeipaid  and  EuCfciing  girU 
who  receive  uid  live  upon  their  weekly  stipend  fmta  the  theatre,  and  who  ake 
oat  a  livelihood  by  needlework  when  they  can  obtain  employment  I  have  do  tale 
to  tell  of  briltiant  vice— but  one  of  Btniggling  poverty  and  terrible  affliction  I 

'  Hy  &ther  died  when  I  was  an  in&nt.  Hy  mother  kept  a  small  i'brtp,  the  proflta 
of  which  just  enabled  us  to  live.  When  I  was  quite  a  child  I  had  a  great  posioD 
for  dancing,  and  evinced  same  ability.  My  mother  was  Eulvised  to  place  me  under 
the  inBtniiSiou  of  a  Mrs.  Bremian,  who  trained  children,  and  procured  tbem  engage- 
ments at  the  theatras.  As  soon  as  I  joined  her  school,  as  1  may  call  it— tbt 
there  were  for^  of  us — I  was  placed  in  the  tout  rank.  The  second  year  HonsEenr 
Emeat  the  ballet-master,  requested  me  to  become  his  pupil.  I  did  so,  and  when  I 
?n  played  Columbine  in  a  Londoo  theatre. 

it  1  became  a  principal  dancer.  Before  I  was  twenty  my  mother  died. 
1  nied  to  feel  very  lonely  when  I  returned  from  the  theatre,  and  had  to  light 
iny  own  Are.  and  found  nobody  to  epeuk  to.  A  young  man,  a  few  years  older 
than  myself,  a  gas-fitter,  who  hud  shown  nte  some  attentions,  beau'd  me  to  and  bom 
the  theatre,  proposed  to  me,  and  I  accepted  him.  He  was  well-to-do  in  the  wotid, 
smd  made  it  a  condition  of  our  maniBge  that  I  left  the  stage  :  he  bad  heard  of  the 
diamoads  and  the  barouches,  and  was  jealous.  It  is  certainly  true  that  I  had  oo- 
casionally  met  with  rudeness — most  girls  do;  bat  I  saw  nothing  of  the  brilliant 
temptadona  that  I  have  read  of.     I  married,  and  retired  &om  the  stage. 

'  For  thrre  years  I  led  a  very  happy  life.    The  secood  year  of  our  marrioKe  my 

C' child  was  bom.  We  christened  her  Ellen,  after  my  mother.  She  was  barely 
years  old,  when  affliction,  with  a  heavy  hand,  came  ou  ns.  Hy  husband 
caught  a  fbver.  I  tended  him  for  a  month ;  and  when  the  earth  closed  over  him, 
led  my  child  from  his  grave  brokenhearted. 


'Afler  that  I 
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*  I  tried,  for  my  little  girl's  sake,  to  keep 
the  business  together,  but  I  knew  no- 
thing of  it ;  and  my  husband's  foreman, 
who  was  a  bad  man,  got  the  whole  trade 
into  his  hands,  and  I  had  to  leave  the 
house  where  I  had  been  so  happy. 

'  I  took  another  not  far  from  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  tried  to  let  furnished 
lodgings.  My  rooms  were  generally  oc- 
cupied, but  many  of  my  lodgers  did  not 
pay  me,  and  the  landlord  was  a  hard 
man,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  that  too.  .  I  hud 
never  learned  needlework,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  stage ;  but  the 
managers  would  not  have  me  as  princi- 
pal duioer.  Want  of  practice  had  lost 
me  what  talent  I  once  possessed,  so  I 
went  into  the  ballet,  for  which  I  received 
fifteen  shillings  a  week. 

'When  Ellen  was  seven  years  old  I 
began  to  teach  her  dancing ;  it  was  all 
I  could  teach  her ;  and  at  Christmas  I 
got  her  an  engagement  as  a  fairy. 

*  During  my  absence  from  the  stage  an 
attraction  had  been  introduced  into 
pantomimes  called  a  transformation 
Bcene.     Every  one  knows  what  it  is. 


Of  the  opening  a  very  gorgeous  scone 
undergoes  a  great  many  changes,  and 
the  ballet,  attired  in  b^tutifiil  drea^bs, 
are  grouped  about  in  graceful  attitudes 
—on  various  parts  of  tne  scene.  They 
are  suspended  from  wires,  and  fixed 
in  or  seated  on  iron  frames,  or  fastened 
to  revolving  wheels.  It  is  a  most  painful 
position,  for  you  must  not  sUr  from  your 
pose,  and  the  heat  of  the  gas  and  the  glare 
of  the  lime-light — another  introducticMi 
new  to  me — ^bum  the  eyes  and  cause  a 
fmifiil  nausea.  I  say  nothing  of  thi 
hkae  of  coloured  fire.  I  have  known 
many  strong,  healthy  girls  faint  and  have 
hysterical  fito,  and  the  poor  things  have 
been  accused  of  affectation.  I  often 
thoiqght  I  should  like  some  of  the  fat 
managers,  stage  managers,  and  painters 
io  be  ''hooked*'  up,  to  see  how  thej 
would  like  it. 

*  In  the  second  pantomime  I  and  mj 
Skirling  weie  engaged  for,  the  artist,  the 
■sechanist,  and  the  manager  arrangad 
a  transformation  scene  that  was  to  out- 
shine every  «De  that  had  beeii«r  tu^K^ 
could,  would,  or  Amid  be 
It  was  called  m  Ibe  {day  tnlla : — 


THE    TBIUMPH    OF    AUBOBAII! 

BSIXO  A 

GBAKD  TBANSFOBMATIOK  60BNE  I 

FULL  OF  MECHANICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MOST  SURPASSING  BEACTT  AKD 

BOREALIC  SPLENDOUR  1!! 

▲LLEGOKIZrxa 

THE  HOUBS  OF  DABKNESS  1 1 1 
;  LuvA,  Queen  itf  NigM  i  •      •      •      •      •     Mias  Aiiawm.i.a  Fasbhai 


CHASED  FBOM  THE  HEAVZEIB  BT  THE  B06T  BBIGHTMEB8  OF 

THE  HOUBS  OF  DAY  III 

'  Axno^Xt  Gaddae  f^  Mom    • La  Fkiitb  CsLBBrncs. 

\    THIS  BGBNE,  FOB  THE  OOMPLETIGN  OF  WHICH  THB  MANAGER  HAS  IMCCBBSD 

VAST    EXPENSEI 

WILL  niTBODUCB 

A  SERIES  OF  BRILLIANT  BEAUTIES  1 

AKD 

GLORIOUS  GALAXY  OF  SUPERNATURAL  CHANGES  1 1 

OOMMSXCIKO  WITH  THS 

QUEEN    OF    NIGHT! 

6UBR0UNDED  BT  HEB  8TABRY  HOST  1 1 1 
AND  TEBSCIXATIKO  WITH  THK 

BISING  OF  AUBOBA  IN  HEB  TBIUMPHAL  CAB  1 1 ! 


'  It  was  indeed,  apart  from  the  silly 
magniloquence  of  playbills,  a  wonderful 
scene,  and  wrought  a  singular  effect  on 
i^e  spectator.  I  saw  its  full  effect  at 
the  rehearsals. 

'  At  first  the  stage  was  entirely  dark, 
as  in  chaos,  or  unillumined  space ;  black 
and  purple  clouds  loomed  into  sight ;  and 
as  they  rolled  away,  the  Hours  uf  Night 


— female  figures  robed  in  kmg;  dark 
draperies,  showered  with  stans,  each 
bearing  on  her  head  a  pale  lurid  lamp — 
rose  frowningly.  The  music,  s^enm, 
low,  and  mournful,  as  each  Hour  ap- 
peared, wailed  fitfully  until  the  whole 
twelve  were  revealed,  when  it  giadnallj 
swelled  into  a  loud,  majestic  volume, 
like  an  organ  thunderiug   its  fcUett 
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diapason.      As  in   obedience   to   the 
sound,  the  clouds  in  the  centre  rolled 
bade,  and  slowly  and  grandly  towered 
to  view  the  Queen  of  Night.     Round 
and  about  her  played  a  mystical  fip-een 
light ;  her  throne  was  of  dnrk  clouds 
jewcdled  with  stars.     The  Monarch  of 
Midnight  held  her  sway  but  a  brief  time. 
The  music  again  changed,  and  passed  to 
gentle,  playful,  genial    melody.     The 
Queen  of  Night  was  awed,  and  her 
obedient  Hours  hid  the  lamps  upon 
their  heads  within   their    shroud-like 
mantles.     Proud   Luna  slowly   sank, 
and  as  she  sank,  her  satellites  shrank 
from  her.    Tlie  purple  clouds  gradually 
melted  into  blue,  from  blue  to  ligliter 
blue,  and  then  by  soft  gradations  to  pale 
transparent  pink,  from  pink  to  rose,  from 
rose  to  red,  from  which  tiiey  soon  flushed 
thick,   ripe,  sunset  scarlet — from    this 
again  to  the  mingling  of  the  clear  blue 
and  lustrous  yellow  of  Morning — ^and 
when  Time  and  her  Hours  had  almost 
sunk  from  sight,  the  Hours  of  Mom— 
personified  by  children — appeared  hi^ 
up  in  the  air  floating  and  revolving 
around  a  sun  or  centre.  The  music  varied 
with  the  varying  colours  of  the  clouds.  A 
crash !   The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  God- 
dess Aurora,  in  full  majesty,  appeared  on 
a  lustrous  car  of  triumph.    Intense  and 
dazzling  light  sprang  from  and  sur- 
itninded  her.     Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  blaze,  louder  and  louder  the  music 
trumpeted  the  triumph  of  day.     In  the 
foreground,  drowned    in     green    and 
purple  mists,  crouched  the   prostrate 
Hours  of  Night — above  the  Hours  of 
Day  floated  on  a  sea  of  rainbows,  and 
brilliant*  ever-changing,  myriad  molten 
glories. 

'  I  personated  one  of  the  Hours  of 
Night,  and  my  fillen.  who  was  a  pretty 
child  with  long,  yellow  hair,  was  chosen 
for  Aurora. 

*  I  objected  at  first  that  she  would  be 
frightened,  but  they  overruled  me  and 
offered  ten  shillings  a  week  extra  money. 
The  child  said  she  sliould  like  it,  as  she 
would  have  a  beautiftU  dress,  and  at 
last  I  consented. 

*  Ten  shOlrngs  a  week  for  ten  weeks 
amounted  to  five  pounds,  a  very  im- 
portant sum  to  me.  In  the  theatre  the 
actors  used  to  call  me  **  Six  o'clock  p.m.,'* 
and  my  darling  *'  Six  a.m.*' 

'  The  rehearsals  went  off  well,  and 
Boxing-night  arrived.  I  sliall  never 
forget  how  beautiful  my  darling  looked 
in  her  bright  white  dress,  with  its  sheen 
of  red  and  yellow  jewels.  What  if  they 
were  &1se,  their  fiiies  sparkled,  and  she 
was  but  a  child.  As  I  stood  by  her  in 
my  long  dark  robes,  and  smooUied  her 


haur  and  kissed  her  moist  h'pe,  I  thought 
we  looked  like  ^womanhood  and  child- 
hood, experience  and  innocence,  past 
and  future  I 

'  I  parted  with  her  in  the  flies,*  from 
whence  she  had  to  walk  upon  the 
bridge — a  narrow  footpath  high  over  the 
stage — to  reach  her  car  I  promised  her 
a  cake  if  she  were  a  good  girl  and  not 
frightened,  and  was  hoisted  up,  and  fixed 
my  lamp  upon  my  head,  on  my  grim 
perch.  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  not  for 
myself  but  for  my  baby.  As  I  looked 
down  upon  the  thick  folds  of  bhick 
gauze  and  the  complicated  madunery 
about  me  a  shiver  seized  me, 

*  "  Don't  be  frit!"  said  a  carpenter, 
"  it's  all  rijrht  r 

*  I  was  til  inking  of  my  poor  deed  hus- 
band, andofwliatne  would  have  thought 
could  he  at  that  moment  have  seen  nis 
wife  and  child. 

*  The  scene  opened,  the  gauzes  b&* 
tween  me  and  the  audience  were  drawn 
oSS,  and  I  saw  a  house  packed  to  the 
ceiling.  The  dank  mass  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage  opened  and  Luna  (Miss 
Fanshawe),  was  seen  towering  above  us 
all.  She  was  a  dark-haired  girl  with 
wonderful  eyes ;  the  green  light  gave  a 
sinister  effect  to  her  singular  baauty ;  and 
slie  looked  as  pale  and  proud  as  a  real 
queen.  The  gauzes  near  me  moved 
again,  and  the  purple  and  green  clouds 
rolled  into  sight  The  eflect  on  the 
audience  was  electric,  and  ^the  applause 
thundered  through  the  '  house ;  the 
gauzes  moved  again,  the  blue  gauzes 
were  pulled  away,  and  the  pink 
(mediums  they  are  called  in  the  theatre) 
took  their  place.  More  applause;  I 
grew  terribly  anxious  as  I  began  at 
the  same  time  to  descend  and  to  move 
laterally  towards  the  right  The 
ascent  of  the  next  gauze  showed  me 
the  twelve  children  suspended  round 
the  centre  from  which  my  darling  vras 
to  appear.  The  intervening  mediums 
were  moved  away,  and  she  came  fall 
upon  my  sight  I  Oh !  how  beautiful  she 
looked !  How  my  eyes  feasted  on  her  t 
I  never  shall  forget  that  moment,  tiie 
supreme  one  of  a  mother's  pride.  I 
knew  that  she  was  safe,  for  a  strong 
iron  wire  was  fiastened  to  her,  behind  her 
waist,  which  supported  her  as  much  or 
more  as  the  car  on  which  she  stood. 
The  music  crashed,  the  lime-light 
blazed  full  upon  her  face  and  figure. 

'  The  theatre  rocked  with  thunders  of 
applause — ^the  next  moment  I  saw  the 
car  tilt  forward,  the  child  fall  out  of  it, 
and  hang  in  the  air  from  the  wire  at 

*  Galleries  behind  the  soeaes  from  which  par- 
tloDs  of  the  aceaery  are  worked. 
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her  waist.  I  heard  the  eftage-maz]Bger*8 
Toioe  miDgle  with  her  ehrieks.  The 
lamp  fell  from  my  head  and  ahiyered 
into  atomB  as  I  stniggled  to  reach  and 
give  her  aid :  I  eo  near  and  yet  so  &r 
from  her,  fixed  so  firmly,  could  not  stir 
to  help  her  I  The  wire  still  swtmg  her 
to  and  fro — she  clasped  it  with  her 
little  hands — ^turned  her  eyes  to  me,  and 
cried  **  Mother !  mother !"  I  had  hofpes 
she  might  be  saved,  when  I  heard  a 
snap — me  wire  had  broken,  and  she 
fell — ^head-foremost  on  the  stage. 

*  I  will  not  dwell  npon  my  darling*8 
pain  or  my  despair.  The  &11  did  not 
lull  her ;  she  is  a  cripple  for  life. 


'  I  had  a  benefit  at  the  theatre,  by 
which  I  made  nearly  2002.  Almost  all 
the  actors  in  London  came  to  play  for 
me.  I  beard  one  of  them  say  to  the 
manager — 

*  **  Setter  have  no  girls  suspended  or 
recumbent  in  the  air  than  run  the  risk 
of  death  or  mutilation,  as  in  this  sad 
case !" 

* "  What  can  I  do?"  replied  the  ma- 
nager. *•  They  have  'em  at  other  theatres, 
and  it  pleases  the  public  1  Competition, 
sir;  competition t 

'  **  And  mutilation  !" 

*  •*  I  can't  help  it  They  have  'em  at 
other  theatres  I"  ^ 

T.W.B. 
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I  DON'T  think  a  jollier  party  can  ever 
have  assembled  itself  together  than 
the  one  that  was  staying  at  the  Firs  last 
Christmas.  The  cause  of  this  eztraor- 
dinary  joy  and  good  feeling  was  to  be 
foun^  perhaps,  in  none  of  us  being  of 
kin.  Ijiere  was  not  so  much  as  a  brace 
of  cousins  among  the  guests  to  mar  the 
hannony,  either  by  their  love  or  hate. 
Added  to  this,  our  hostess  had  no  sons 
to  protect  against  insidious  advances, 
and  no  daughters  to  get  oi£  She  could 
venture  to  be  open-hearted  and  nobly 
lehant  on  the  friends  she  had  gathered 
together  without  doing  violence  to  the 
mat^nal  instinct. 

The  party  included  every  element  of 
suocess.  We  had  liandsome  men  and  in- 
t^ectual  men,  men  of  money  and  men 
of  mark;  and  we  had  flirts,  fascinating 
women,  and  one  heiress. 

The  Apollo  of  the  party  was  Lionel 
Poole,  a  treasury  clerk.  His  good  looks 
were  a  perpetual  source  of  discomfort  to 
somebody  or  other,  for  they  were  rather 
of  the  plaintive  order.  His  eyes  had  a 
habit  of  saying  more  than  they  meant — 
unconsciously,  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
his  soul,  for  more  than  half  of  his  young- 
lady  acquaintances  had  been  bidden 
adieu  by  him  at  night  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  doubt  whatever  on  their  minds 
that  they  were  to  be  the  recipients  of  an 
offer  from  him  in  the  morning. 

He  was  so  pre-eminently  handsome  a 
man  that  I  fear  in  describing  him  I 
may  rather  slur  the  indisputable  claims 
he  had  to  be  considered  something  else. 
Lionel  Poole  was  a  clever  man  also,  with 
a  utility  talent  that  turned  everything 
to  his  own  advantage. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  more  than 


slightly  astonished  when  I  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room  the  day  of  my 
arrival  to  fihd  him  installed  at  the  Fiis. 

He  was  palpably  a  pampered  guest, 
too,  for  he  had  the  key  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
guuld's  private  photograph  album  in 
his  hand;  and  after  that  lady  (our 
hostess)  made  her  appearance,  he  went 
and  sat  by  her  side^  and  made  comments 
that  were  inaudible  to  the  rest  of  us, 
but  that,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of 
his  face,  were  not  flattering  to  the  por- 
trayed ones. 

Now  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had,  the  pre- 
vious season,  come  out  of  the  retirement 
of  her  widowhood  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  chaperoning  her  young 
cousin  Alice  Biley  and  myself  throngn 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  London 
society ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season-— 
only  such  a  short  time  since — ^poor  Alice 
went  into  a  low  state  of  mind,  and  on  to 
the  Continent,  in  consequence,  it  was 
whispered,  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
attadc  Mr.  Lionel  Poole  had  made  upon 
a  heart  that  the  world  had  not  hardened 
yet 

I  was  sorry  to  see  him  at  the  Firs, 
therefore — sorry,  that  is,  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  fact,  until  he  left  Mis.  Fitz- 
gerald's side  and  came  to  mine,  ^hero 
he  remained.  Ill-natured  people  had 
said  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
had  not  resented  his  sodden  defection 
from  the  side  of  her  blonde  chargOk  as  it 
would  have  been  becoming  for  a  chMje- 
ron  and  cousin  to  do.  And  they  added 
tliat  the  light  which  came  into  her  eyes 
when  his  perfidy  was  discussed  was  not 
kindled  by  wrath. 

She  was  the  most  beautiful  brunette 
I  ever  saw,  this  young  widowed  hostess  of 
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ours.  A  giaoeiu],  chazming  woman,  too, 
with  a  way  that  was  winning  alike  to 
women  and  men.  Why  she  had  never 
married  again — she  had  been  five  years 
a  widow — we  none  of  ns  knew  for  cer- 
tain; but  report  had  told  me  that  her  last 
husband,  in  a  rabid  fit  of  jealousy,  had 
bound  her  by  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful for  ever  to  his  unpleasant  memory. 

Only  one  of  the  other  men  have  I 
tiuie  or  i^xioe  to  describe.  He  was  a 
Captain  Ydlars,  R.A.,  and  neither  mad, 
methodist,  nor  married,  as  officers  of 
that  gallant  corps  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be.  He  was  not  such  a  hand- 
some man  as  Lionel  Poole,  nor  could  he 
converse  in  so  subtly  pleasing  a  way; 
but  he  was  a  man  on  whom  a  woman 
would  rely  instinctively,  for  one  glance 
at  his  broad  open  brow,  and  frank,  fear- 
less, honest  eyes  showed  clearly,  even  to 
the  worst  read  in  such  matten,  that  he 
was  the  soul  of  honour. 

The  other  ladies,  too,  are  deserving  of 
something  better  than  the  scant  courtesy 
of  a  curt  mention ;  so,  as  a  curt  mention 
is  all  I  could  make  of  them  here,  I  will 
refrain  firom  one  at  all,  and  simply  say 
that  I  was  the  heiress. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  my  sojourn 
at  the  Firs  I  did  not  observe  Captain 
Yillars  or  anybody  else,  but  Lionel  Foole 
and  Bfrs.  Fitzgerald  very  much.  I  had 
known  the  soldier  in  London  before,  and 
then  (it  was  before  I  had  been  left  the 
fortune  which  altered  my  point  of  view 
of  life  entirely)  he  had  seemed  to  like 
me  well.  But  now  he  stood  gravely 
aloof  from  me,  and  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
fact,  for  I  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  Lionel  Poole. 

We  had  a  variety  of  ways  of  passing 
the  time.  No  one  thing  at  the  Firs 
palled  upon  us  by  reason  of  our  doing  it 
often  through  lack  of  something  else  to 
do.  When  it  was  fine,  and  the  ground 
not  slipp^y,  there  were  riding  horses 
and  carriages;  when  it  was  bitter  and 
brightly  frosty,  there  was  the  artificial 
lal^  to  skate  on ;  and  when  we  couldn't 
go  out  at  all,  there  was  the  billiard  and 
music  room :  and  in  the  evenings  we 
always  had  charades  and  tableaux. 

In  all  of  these  Lionel  Poole  and  Mrs. 
Fitagerald  excelled.  She  had  a  mar- 
vdlous  power  of  depicting  intense  pas- 
sion— love,  or  hate,  or  scorn — and  he 
we  all  declared  to  be  a  consummate 
actor.  He  was  Rizzio  to  her  Mary, 
Crichton  to  her  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
Faust  to  her  Gretchen,  Leicester  to  her 
Elizabeth  (and  my  Amy  Bobsart) ,  and 
he  was  all  things  well. 

*She  is  insatiable  about  private  the- 
tricala,*  he  said  to  me  one  morning  when 
we  were   knocking   the   billiard  bolls 


about  together.    *  Fm  sick  of  playing  sC 
being  M».  Fitzgerald's  lover.' 

I  could  not  resist  giving  him  a  hasty 
glance  as  he  spoke,  for  I  wished  to  be- 
lieve him,  and  wanted  to  read  the  truth 
in  his  fboe.  His  tender  ereyidi-blue 
eyes  {how  tender  they  had  heea  last 
night,  when  as  the  dying  Italian  min- 
strel he  had  fixed  them  on  his  royal 
mistress !)  met  mine  unflinchingly,  and  I 
blushed. 

*  You  must  be  aware,  Miss  Travers,' 
he  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  *  that  it  was 
not  to  act  the  part  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's 
lover  that  I  came  down  to  the  Firs.' 

I  had  already  weald^  begun  to  hope 
that  it  was  not,  but  I  ooiud  only  say 
now,  *  You  act  the  part  remarkably  well.' 

'  She  forces  it  upon  me,'  he  said ;  and 
as  he  spoke  Captain  Yillars  came  into 
the  room,  and  the  two  men  stiffened 
themselves  at  each  other  in  that  inde- 
scribable way  men  have  of  showing  their 
mutual  annoyance  when  a  woman  is 
the  cause  of  it. 

I  soon  left  them  toother,  for  their  HI- 
concealed  dissatisfaction  was  depressing, 
and  betook  myself  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's 
dressing-room,  to  which,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  our  intercourse,  I  had  always 
been  allowed  free  access.  It  was  locked 
against  me  now,  but  she  presently  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  me  with  an  air  of 
the  old  welcome. 

*  Do  I  disturb  you?*  I  asked. 

*  Oh  no,'  she  answered,  *  but  I  thoujrht 
you  were  in  the  billiard-room  with 
Lion — ^with  Mr.  Poole.* 

'  Well,  I  got  tired  of  billiards,  so  I 
have  left  him  to  play  with  Captain  Yil- 
lars,' I  answered  carelessly ;  *  I  thouglit 
I'd  come  to  you,'  I  continued,  *  and  ask 
if  you  would  tell  me  the  rights  of  the 
story  about  Alice  Biley.' 

*  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  any 
story  about  her.' 

*  Did  Mr.  Poole  behave  badly  to  her  T 
1  interrogated,  eagerly ;  for  though  my 
heart  was  nearly  gone,  I  thought  that  I 
could  withdraw  it  from  a  man  who  had 
been  cruel  to  gentle  Alice  Biley. 

*  No,  he  did  not,'  she  replied,  almost 
sharply.  *  Alice  Biley  was  a  little  goose, 
and  deceived  herself.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  was  only  that,'  I 
answered,  abeentiy,  and  then  she  fiung 
her  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  im^ 
and  said — 

'  Dearest  Eva,  believe  me  that  it  was 
so.    Don't  distrust  me.' 

*  She  knows  that  he  loves  me.  then,*  I 
thought,  for  I  was  blind  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  herself  that  Blanche  Fitzge- 
rald was  thinking  about. 

•How  well  a  sprig  of  holly  would 
look  in  your  fair  hair,'  Lionel  Poolo 
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murmared  to  mo  a  little  later  in  the 
day ;  *  the  vivid  green  leaves,  and  the 
brilliant  veins,  and  the  bright  golden 
locks  woidd  intensify  one  another.' 

I  resolved  immediately  upon  wearing 
one  ih&i  night ;  but  I  would  not  teU 
him  sa  He  should  have  the  benefit 
of  &e  fall  force  of  the  flattery  by  seeing 
it  in  my  hair. 

It  was  to  please  and  honour  Lionel 
Poole  that  I  at  first  decided  to  wear  iiie 
sprig  of  holly. 

I  hardly  know  how  it  came  about, 
but  it  did  come  about  in  a  few  minutes 
after  this,  that  Lionel  Poole  made  me 
believe  that  I  had  been  the  object  that 
attracted  him  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  party 
BO  constantly  during  the  past  season, 
and  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  knew  ^t  it 
was  so. 

I  suppose  I  believed  it  all  firmly,  for 
when  our  interview  was  over,  he  had 
proposed  and  I  had  accepted  him ;  and 
to  spare  my  blushes,  he  had  suggested, 
with  a  vast  show  of  magnanimity,  to 
keep  it  quiet  until  after  my  departure. 

*A&ky  I  not — ^had  I  not  better  tell 
Blanche  ?  I  asked  ;  and  he  said — 

'  WeU,  I  think  not,  Eva  dear.  Bhell 
be  so  delighted  at  her  expectations  being 
realized  that  she'll  air  the  fiact,  and 
then  you  will  have  no  peace.' 

About  an  hour  after  this  I  put  on  my 
balmonds,  did  my  dress  up  in  the  moat 
symmetrical  Vandykes,  pat  on  a  seal- 
skin  paletot,  and  a  cavalier  hat  and 
scarlet  feather,  and  sallied  forth  into 
the  snow-covered  park  in  search  of  a 
sprig  of  holly  befitting  the  occasion.  I 
did  not  claim  Mr.  Lionel's  escort,  for 
I  wanted  to  be  alone  to  realize  my  new 
prospects. 

At  a  short  disiance  fix>m  the  house  I 
met  Captain  Yillars.  'Are  you  going 
to  join  the  others.  Miss  Travers?"  he 
asked.  And  I  told  him,  *No;  what 
others  ?  and  don't  stop  me,  please ;  I'm 
to  get  something  and  go  in  and  dress 
for  dinner.' 

'  Don't  be  in  such  haste  to  quit  me,' 
he  said,  rather  mournfully.  *  I'm  going 
away  to-morrow.' 

•  Going  away  ?' 

•  Yes,'  he  said,  stoutly.  •  It's  no  use 
a  man  making  an  offer  when  he  knows 
he'll  be  refused.  But  I  can't  stop  any 
longer  and  witness  your  indifi'erence.' 
And  then  seeing  that  I  looked  sorry,  I 
suppose,  he  went  on,  *  And  it  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  see  a  woman  I  respect  as 
I  do  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  tolerate  and  en- 
courage a  heartless  scoundrel.' 

I  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  this 
attack  on  Lionel,  but  I  drew  myself  up 
indignantly,  and  pranced  off  on  my  high 
heels  like  a  loyal  goat    I  tried  to  think 


that  it  was  of  no  oonaeqrience,  and  fiitt 
I  had  just  as  soon  it  was  so.  But  all 
the  time  I  felt  sore  and  annoyed  that 
Captain  Yillars  should  deqtise  and  oon- 
demn,  however  unjustly,  the  man  I  was 
going  to  marry. 

'In  epite  of  his  having  loved  me  in 
vain  himsalj^'  I  said  to  myself  romanti- 
csdly,  as  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  a 
thidc  holly  hed^e, '  I  hope  that  in  tune^ 
when  I'm  mamed,  Captain  Yillars  wiU 
do  justice*  to  Lionel's  noble  qualities, 
and  that  we  shall  all  be  friends.*  I  at- 
tributed noble  qualities  to  Lionel  on 
the  strength  of  his  eyes  being  large  and 
plaintive,  and  his  nose  delicately  cht- 
selled;  and  I  thought  his  judgment 
sound,  naturally  enough,  because  he  had 
chosen  me  I 

The  holly  hedge  ran  along  strsi^ 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  t£en 
curled  itself  round  in  a  small  cirde,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  an  arbuteK 
On  no  portion  of  the  straight  part  oonld 
I  find  a  sprig  that  fdlfilled  all  my  re* 
qnirements.  I  wanted  plenty  of  berries^ 
not  in  heavy  masses,  but  judidoo^ 
sprinkled  amongst  the  leaves.  I  coidd 
have  pleased  myself  in  Michel's  or 
Kagle's  ever  so  mudi  sooner,  I  was  fidn 
to  confess,  as  I  grew  bluer  mom^itarily 
in  the  search.  At  last  I  came  to  im 
circle,  the  entrance  to  which  was  neady 
blocked  up  by  the  branches  of  the  a^ 
butus,  and  there  full  in  view,  but  at  aa 
elevation  which  I  could  not  attain  frm 
the  sunken  path  on  which  I  stood,  wai 
a  magnificent  spray  of  hoUj. 

Its  leaves  were  vivid,  glossy,  gOB* 
like,  and  its  hemes  were  so  fairly  plaosd 
between  and  about  them,  that  I  recanted 
what  I  had  just  given  utterance  to  re- 
specting Michel's  and  Eagle'a  HbB 
ground  inside  was  considerably  hifjbett 
it  was  thickly  turfed,  and,  in  addition  lO 
this,  the  snow  lay  in  finozen  mase6^ 
for  the  sun's  rays  could  scarcely  psoO" 
trate  the  recesses  of  that  gloomy  mOe 
nook. 

*  I  must  have  it,'  I  said,  and  I  stepped 
into  that  magic  circle  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  disclosing  to  me  man^ 
things;  and  scarcely  had  I  entered  it 
when  I  heard  voices  coming  up  the  path 
behind. 

I  did  not  recognize  the  voices  tin 
they  approached  my  nook,  where  I  had 
no  ieausy  for  being  discovered  getdng 
the  holly  that  Lionel  admired.  Bat 
when  they  came  dose  I  found  tfiat  the 
disturbers  of  my  solitude  wero  Bbt. 
Fitzgerald  and  the  man  to  whom  I  bad 
betrothed  myself. 

Her  tones  were  passionate  and  wann 
his  low,  distinct,  and  cahn ;  tiiey  both  fefi 
clearly  upon  my  ears;  and  from  tiie 
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moment  I  heaid  ber  first  Tvurds*  Ibr 
Blanche's  sake,  as  well  as  my  own»  I 
oonld  not  betray  m3r8elf. 

'  I  have  told  you  the  tnith,*  she  said ; 
*  what  is  ycnr  answer  to  it,  lioDel  T 

*  That  I  cannot  ask  you  to  lOGrifice  so 
much  to  my  selfish  loTe,  dearest,'  he 
answered,  tenderly.  *  No,  Blanche,  I 
am  not  so  careless  of  yon  as  yon,  even 
though  loTing  me,  had  supposed.  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,  deer, 
since  it  would  cost  you  so  much.' 

I  cowered  down  trembling  with  rage 
in  my  secluded  nook  as  the  pair  pauseid 
at  the  entrance. 

'  If  you  would  not  count  the  cost,* 
she  murmured  fondly,  '  I  could  bear 
poverty,  even  penury  with  you,  Lionel, 
rather  ihan  be  the  mistress  of  the  Firs 
with  an  empty,  blighted  heart' 

There  was  such  simple  womanly  elo- 
quence in  her  soul-fraught  tones !  My 
sympathies  were  all  with  her — ^with  this 
woman  who  loved  with  a  self-sacrificing 
love  the  man  who  had  asked  me  to 
marry  him  that  morning.  What  a 
double  game  he  had  been  playing  to 
hring  such  a  climax  about  I 

*  Do  not  tempt  me,'  he  said ;  *  for 
your  own  sake  do  not  tempt  me  to  make 
you  violate  the  condition  of  that  cruel 
wilL  I  should  be  a  coward  to  win  you 
from  such  a  place  and  positioa  to  share 
ench  a  fate  as  mine.' 

*  Then  why  have  you  won  my  heart  ?* 
she  cried  with  a  great  sob.  And  then 
I  heard  her  light  footsteps  flying  away, 
and  I  was  left  alone  wim  only  a  hedge 
intervening  between  myself  and  this 
poijared  mno.  who  hJ  won  my  pro- 
mise  to  be  his  wife,  though  he  affected 
love  for  another  woman  at  the  time, 
and  only  abstained  from  wedding  her 
because  I  was  the  richer  prize. 

I  read  our  mutual  self-deceptions 
aright  at  that  moment.  I  knew  that 
poor  Blanche  had  unconsciously  de- 
ceived me,  and  that  I  had  unconsciously 
deoeive<l  her,  and  that  Lionel  had  wit- 
tingly deceived  us  both.  But  I  did  not 
see  my  way  clearly  out  of  this  mass  of 
deception  yet;  for  I  was  engaged  to 
this  man ;  and  I  ooidd  not  s&me  my 
friend  by  letting  her  know  that  I  had 
heard  that  which  would  honourably  re- 
lieve me  from  Mr.  Poole. 

I  saw  it  all  as  I  cowered  under  the 
holly  hed^e  and  he  stood  chewing  the 
cud  of  meditation  outside.  I  saw  how 
he  had  f(>ole<l  us  both  to  the  top  of  our 
bent  till  he  had  learnt  which  of  the 
two  was  the  richer  woman.  He  had 
finally  decided  in  my  favour,  though 
why  he  had  done  so  before  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald had  told  him  (as  I  gathered 
^m  her  broken  words  that  she  had 


done)  that  she  would  lose  her  posses- 
sions by  a  second  marriage,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine. 

I  shrank  from  the  idea  of  going  out 
and  disclosing  myself  and  yet  he  made 
no  move,  and  it  was  getting  near  the 
dressing  hour  and  I  was  very  oold  I  I 
could  not  feel  sentimental,  do  all  I 
would.  This  man  seemed  to  me  too 
thoroughly  base  and  mean,  with  his 
trickery  and  calculations,  for  me  to  wasto 
a  thought  about  again.*"  But  I  had 
liked  him  very  much  before  I  knew  him 
to  be  the  mere  mercenary  man  he  was; 
while,  in  fiict,  he  was  still  an  Apollo  to 
me,  and  I  did  not  desire  to  put  him 
to  the  open  confusion  of  coming  out 
and  detecting  him.  So  I  cowered  be- 
hind my  hedge  and  gazed  at  my  holty 
sprig  fondly :  I  resolved  to  wear  it  stiu 
on  its  own  merits  entirely,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  my  recreant  lover,  Lionel 
Poole. 

He  had  stood  perfectly  quiescent  fer 
some  minutes,  apparently  quite  stag- 
gered by  the  sudden  flight  of  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  but  he  came  back  to  anima- 
tion with  a  light  laugh  presently  and 
exclaimed— 

*  By  Jove  I  that  topmost  spray  would 
be  the  veiy  thing  ibr  little  Eva — ^killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone  by  coming 
here — ^I  gained  a  true  statement  of  the 
widow's  finances^  and  I  mean  to  gain  a 
head-dress  that  will  completely  sub- 
jugate her  vain  little  heart  for  Miss 
Travers.' 

I  had  resolved  upon  wearing  that 
holly  spray,  but  I  felt  that  I  coidd  not 
take  it  from  his  hands !  So  now  I  rose 
from  my  crouching  posture  witli  an 
immense  efibrt— drew  myself  up  to  my 
full  height,  which  isn't  colossal,  and 
jumped  at  the  coveted  prize.  He  heard 
my  efforte  to  gain  it,  and  he  saw  a 
gauntlet  glove  gather  the  little  sprig, 
but  he  did  not  see  me,  nor  did  he  sus- 
pect it  was  me,  for  ho  walked  away 
with  a  muttered  imprecation  for  having 
been  over)ieard  by  any  one. 

I  tore  back  to  the  house  and  arrayed 
myself  in  a  rush  for  dinner.  I  gathered 
all  my  golden  curls  in  a  mass  behind, 
and  fastened  tliem  with  a  jet  comb, 
from  which  depended  the  precious  sprig 
of  holly  in  the  search  for  which  I  nod 
found  the  blessed  truth  that  saved  mo 
from  being  that  miserable  thing,  a 
wife  married  for  her  money.  Then  I 
went  down  to  dinner,  and  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  seeing  that  Mr.  Lionel  Poole 
was  considerably  agiteted  by  the  sight 
thereof. 

*  Don't  go  away  to-morrow,'  I  whis- 
pered to  Oaptain  Villars  when  the  gen- 
tlemen joined  us  after  dinner.    And  he 
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tajd,  '  NoiliewoaMn't,  if  I  mtlly  iDPnnt 
it.'  LioDcl  Poolo  vts  nUici  diilrait 
for  a  timp.  but  he  n^ovcn-d  lilmst'lf  a» 
the  ereninji;  vent,  and  came  up  i 


he  said ;  and  when  I  mat  Bud  wnlked 


'  On  tho  whole,  Eva,  dcateBt.  I  think 
you  bad  better  tell  your  friend  of  our 
engnj^cmeiit  nt  onnc — tbnt  it,  to-uiglit. 
I  Bball  lenve  tlic  Firs  early  in  Ihc  laont- 
iug.  and  I  could  vixli  yuu  to  eurtnil 
jonr  Tiidt  iu  ordur  that  me  may  mn'C  in 
London  again  soon.  I  ehall  see  your 
btlipr  to-morrov.' 

'  There  will  be  no  o<n»»ioii  for  your 
doing  so,  Mr,  Poole,'  1  answered.  ■  and 
though  I  think  it  vtill  be  a  becoming 
thing  on  your  port  In  leave  tbe  Fint  aa 
BOOQ  a&  poBxible,  «tiU  I  must  beg  that 
you  will  not  consider  nic-  in  the  matter 
at  all.' 

'  Why,  Eva  I'  he  said.  '  I  don't  like 
tranEformations  uaually.  bat  this  less 
than  any  T  have  ever  seen.' 

He  t^Lud  to  tiiko  my  hand,  and  I 
could  not  avoid  recoiling,  for  I  felt  bow 
baso  ho  must  have  been  to  bare  won 
such  a  poiuionatG  protcirt,  from  Blanehe 
Fitlccridd. 

'  Hedges  have  ears.'  Mr,  Poole,  I 
replied, '  and  the  next  time  jou  propose 


making  two  nffera  in  one  day  with  rc- 
aercntious.  ilon't  let  it  be  behind  a  thick 
hollj'  fence.' 

1  [ininttd  as  I  spoke  to  my  vtti'l 
brilliant  ornament,  and  he  gUnced  at  it 
and  Bcceptoi  his  defeat, 

■  Then  you  were  there?'  he  fcid  pre- 

■  I  was  there^'  I  replied  ;  '  and  tbonirh 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 
I  shall  say  good-bye  to  yon  when  I 
leave  the  room  to-night.  She  shall  not 
henr  anything  from  me.  therefbie  she 
will  think  you  one  defrree  better  than 
you  are — which  will  atUI  leave  yon  not 
too  bright  an  object  of  contemplation,' 

■  I  will  b!iow  you  that  I  am  not  bo 
wholly  bad,'  he  said.  And  I  did  not 
believe  him  then.  But  this  year  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  then-  was  a 
strong  alloy  of  goodness  in  this  man  to 
wliom  I  was  engaged  for  two  honrs 
before  I  married  tSiptain  VillariL  For 
I  have  just  bad  a  note  from  Blanche 
(Tilzgcrald  no  longer)  asking  us  to 
spend  Christmas  with  them  in  the  new 
lumdaome  Kensington  man«on  Lionel 
Poole  worked  so  hard  to  gain  when  be 
found  thai  the  woman  who  loved  him 
would  lose  '  The  Firs'  for  his  sake. 

And  this  result  would  never  have 
been  obtained  had  I  not  gone  in  search 
of  a  sprig  of  holly. 

A.  H.  T. 


HOW  GOLDSWOETHY  BEOTHEBS  SPENT  THEIB 
CHEI8TMAS  DAT. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


_„.___,_  ,  Few  seemed  inclined  to  loiter;  friendly 

(jttAt-i  ILK  1.  greetings  were  eichanged.  but  the  way- 

IT  WB*  Chiistmu  Eve.    The  newly-  daen  passed  on  without  lingering  to 

lighted  gaajetsfltmg  a  ruddy  gleam  gossip,  one   and  all  wearing  (he  some 

npoa  the  snow  which  nrpeted  the  streets  eipression  of  cheeiy  haste,  the  eiprea- 

of  the  great  ciij.     Tbe  llabee  were  sion  which  is,  oi  should  be,  on  the  foco 

felling  sdll,  but  uttle  chance  bad  they  that  is  set  towards  home.    Not  quite 

to  whiten  on   the   flagstones,  for  the  all.  however.    From  the  foot  of  a  nar- 

chnrcli  towers  had  jost  proclaimed  that  row  staircase,  in  one  of  the  daikeet  and 

it  was  five  o'clock,  and  an  ever^increas-  gItiomieBt   of  the   city   lanes,  a    man 

ing    throng  of   workers  was   pouring  came  forth,  and  pooed,  vilh  a  listless 

forth  &om  tbe  dnstj  d^  offlcea,  and  tread,  towuds  the  more  open  thorough- 

bnnying   homeward,   eager  with    the  fare,  where  a  handsome  carriage  was 

anticipation  of  their  coming  holiday,  awaiting   him.      The  whole  oqnipege 
vol.  TL— CBBIBI1U8  HO.  *D 
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denoted  wealth  and  position,  and  the 
appeaianoe  of  the  owner  was  in  atriofc 
accordance  with  it  Grave,  erect, 
dignified;  clad  in  pannenta  perhaps 
slightly  behind  the  tune  as  to  fashion, 
but  of  the  finest  and  most  oostlj  ma- 
terial ;  with  snowy-white  neckdotii  and 
shirt  front,  and  old-&shioned  upright 
ooUar—Bobert  Goldsworthy  looked  the 
veiy  incarnation  of  commercial  respecta- 
bility. Nor  did  his  appearance  beUe 
him :  as  the  senior  and  only  smriving 
partner  in  the  lone-established  firm  of 
Goldsworthy  Brothers,  his  credit  was 
unimpeachable;  and  the  balance  at  his 
banker's  was  almost  equal  to  the  whole 
capital  of  many 'a  flourishing  concern. 
Of  mature  age,  but  with  still  enough 
of  youthful  yigour  to  hold  his  head 
erect,  and  to  sign  his  name  to  a  cheque 
without  one  wayering  stroke  in  the 
large,  bold  signature,  whidi  was  good 
for  so  many  thousands^  surely  Boberi 
€k>ld8worthy  was  a  man  to  he  envied. 
And  yet  a  close  observer,  studying  Uie 
rich  merchant's  fistce,  would  have  seen 
that  a  dark  shadow  rested  there — a 
shadow  which  did  not  yield  even  to  the 
cheering  influence  of  Christmas  asso- 
ciations ;  and  the  listless  way  in  which, 
as  he  seated  himself  in  his  carriage  to- 
night, he  said  to  the  coachman  '  home  1' 
showed  that  to  him  the  word  borought 
no  Joyful  anticipations. 

Far  different  was  the  eflfect  of  the 
coming  holiday  upon  one  occupant  of 
the  office  which  Mr.  Goldsworthy  had 
just  left.  Mr.  Matthew  Enibbs,  the 
cashier  of  the  house  of  Goldsworthy 
Brothers,  at  present  busily  employed  in 
locking  up  the  books  of  the  firm,  by 
no  means  shared  his  employer's  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  festive  season. 
Christmas,  with  a  jovud  determioation 
to  make  it  a  right  down  merry  one,  was 
refiected  in  every  feature.  Even  the 
books,  the  sacred  books,  handled  so 
tenderly  by  Mr.  Knibbs  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  year,  were  slammed  and  banged 
about  to-night  with  a  recklessness  to 
which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed. 
Knibbs  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  home,  and 
he  didn't  care  who  knew  it.  As  soon 
as  the  books  were  safely  deposited  in 
their  iron  cupboard,  Mr.  Enibbs  had 
a  fiightfid  struggle  with  a  rather  tight 
overcoat,  and  then,  having  squeezed 
his  hands  into  a  pair  of  brown  Bing- 
wood  gloves,  put  on  his  hat  with  a 
positive  ban^,  and  exchanging  *  merry 
Christmas,'  m  the  heartiest  of  tones, 
with  the  few  clerks  who  sUll  lingered 
in  the  office,  sallied  forth,  and  com 
menoed  a  rapid  march  homeward. 
ManfiiUy,  under  his  big  umbrella,  Mr. 
Knibbs  pursued  his  way ;  occasionally 


jostling  a  paaser-by,  but  whenever  he- 
did  so,  apologizing  so  heartily,  and 
smiling  so  genially,  that  pardon  was 
instanUy  granted. 

The  shops  of  the  various  proviskm 
dealera  displayed  their  wares  in  tempt* 
ing   profiuion.     Huge  sides  of  prize 
beef,  radiant  with  rich«  firm,  goldeo^ 
&t,  and  carcases  of  mighty  sheep— verr 
monarcha  of  mutton — decorated  with 
garlands  of  paper  flowers,  and  rosettea 
of   many-coloured   ribbons,    hung    in 
TOWS  in  front  of  the  shops  of  the  meat 
salesmen,  while  rosy  butchers,  in  clean 
blue  blouses,  sharpened  their  knives,  and 
vociferated,  Buy  I    buy  I    buy!*    with 
Christmas  energy.    Succulent  porkers, 
recalling  deliehtfrd  memories  of  Elia 
and  sage  and  onions,  lay  recumbent,, 
with  oranges  in  their  mouths,  and  with 
their  innocent  eyes  closed  for  ever  on 
this  wicked  porkivorous  world.  Andheae 
and  there,  where  the  baby  porkera  weze 
most  numerous,  a  pen  might,  by  a  dose 
observer,  be  seen  within,  where  a  big^ 
brother  pig  lay,  like  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
last  novel,  '  Not  dead  yet,*  but  sleeping 
that  profound  and  dreamless  slumbo- 
which  is  proverbially  the  portion  of  i>oor 
wretches  doomed  to  speedy  execution^ 
while  outside  might  be  seen  (alas  for 
greatness!)  a  placard  setting  forth  the 
age,  weight,  and  other  amiable  qualities 
of  the  doomed  one.    Geese  sind  tur- 
keys, widgeon  and  wild  ducks,  hares 
and  pheasants,  hung  in  admired  con- 
ftiaion.    Bosy-cheeked   apples,  golden 
oranges,   purple   grapes,  lay  in   rich 
heaps,  that  Lance  or  Duffield  would 
have  longed  to  paint,  and  meaner  mor- 
tals—but  no   matter!     Grocery,  un- 
romantic,   nay,  commonplace   for   the 
remainder  of  the  year,  on  this  night 
rose  to  the  dimity  of  a  fine  art    Un- 
developed pudding,  in  the  shape   of 
currants  of  &nte,  and  raisins  of  Mala^ 
interspersed  with  citron  and   candied 
peel  of  somewhere  else,  would  be  at 
all  times,  one  would  think,  sufficientlv 
tempting,  but  to-night  they  shone  with 
a  glory  beyond  their  own.    Sprigs  of 
hoUy,  with  bright  red  berries,  lent  a 
contrast  to  the  expanse  of  rich  dark 
colour,  with  an  efieot  which  must  have 
been  seen  to  be  believed.    Even  the  tal- 
low-chandler was  great  to-night    Ele- 
gant devices  formea  of  candles,  candles 
of  wax,  candles  of  tallow,  and  candlea 
of  paraffin,  gorgeously  tinted,  and  taste- 
fully arranged,  formed  cones,  and  py- 
ramids, ana  temples  in  the  window^ 
while  wreaths  of  hoUy  and  ivy,  roeea 
and   hawthorn,  hung  in  festoons  from 
pane  to  pane. 

Our  friend  Knibbs  made  a  few  pur- 
chases, but  his  investments  seemed  to 
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He  rather  in  the  direction  of  toys  and 
trinketB  than  in  the  eatable  line ;  until 
he  found  himself  opposite  a  qniet,  old- 
fiiahioned  grocery  establishment,  less 
gorgeonslj  decorated  than  mai^  of  the 
others,  but  bearing  the  stamp  of  quality 
npon  the  appearance  of  its  wares.  Here 
Knibbs  entered,  and  made  Tarions  pnr- 
chases  tending  towards  pudding,  but 
in  small  quantities;  also  a  goodly 
supply  of  tea  and  sugar.  Then  stowing 
his  yarious  parcels  away  in  his  ca^ 
dous  pocketB,  he  hurried  on,  merrily 
as  ever,  till  he  came  to  a  street  comer, 
where  an  old  crone,  bent  nearly  double 
with  age  and  infirmity,  was  sweeping, 
or  attempting  to  sweep,  a  Tery  muddy 
crossing.  The  ancient  dame  looked  up, 
and  her  dull  eye  brightened  as  she 
recognized  Knibbs,  for  he  was  a  steady 
and  constant  patron.  To-night,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  at  once  pr^uce  the 
accustomed  copper,  and  pass  on,  but 
stopped  to  parley. 

*  Well,  Mis.  Brown,  hoVs  trade  to- 
night, and  how  do  we  get  on  for  the 
puddmg  to-moiTow?* 

*  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,'  the  old 
woman  replied,  *  I  can't  complain ;  Fto 
taken  a  goodish  many  coppers,  and 
one  stiver  threepenny  to-day ;  but  as  to 
pudding,  it  ain*t  mudi  o'  that  the  likes 
of  us  gets.' 

'  Well«  now,  do  you  think  you  could 
make  a  pudding  if  you  came  across  the 
materials?* 

*Lor  blees  'ee,  sir,'  the  old  woman 
replied,  '  I  don't  know  nothing  'bout 
'terials ;  but  I  reckon  if  I  had  a  quar- 
tern o'  flour,  and  a  trifle  o'  raisins  and 
sugar,  that  me  and  my  neighbour,  lira. 
D^^,  'ud  make  out  a  pudding  some- 
how.' 

'Well,  then,  at  any  rate  you  shall 
try.    Hold  up  your  apron.' 

So  saying,  Enibtw  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  parcels,  one  after  another, 
and  adding  a  bright  florin,  to  buy  a  bit 
of  meat,  and  the  flour  for  the  pudding, 
hurried  on  foster  than  ever,  to  escape 
the  thanks  and  blessings  which  the 
old  woman  gratefully  showered  upon 
him. 

He  had  only  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
however,  when  an  individual,  who  had 
watched. the  whole  transaction,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  *You  go  the 
right  way  to  earn  a  meny  Christmas, 
Hat  Knibbs.' 

Knibbs  started,  seeming  as  much 
ashamed  of  his  good  act,  as  if  he  had 
been  detected  in  the  commission  of  a 
petty  larceny.  Becovering  himself, 
however,  he  tunied  to  look  at  the  per- 
son who  addressed  him,  but  though 
the  fieoniliarity  of  the  greeting  seemed 


to  betoken  that  he  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Matthew's  eyes  wandered  over 
his  figure  without  any  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. The  stranger  appeared  to  be  per- 
haps'for^-four  or  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
strong-limbed,  of  the  middle  height, 
and  with  pleasant  features,  much  tanned 
by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  and 
somewhat  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
greyish  beard.  Theur  expression  was 
irank  and  open,  witii  a  look  of  quiet 
resolution  axiid  self-reliance  that  seemed 
to  bespeak  one  who  had  faced  the 
world,  and  was  not  afraid  of  it 

Knibbs'  face  wore  a  puzzled  expres- 
sioD,  [as  if  some  look  or  tone  of  the 
stranger  toudied  a  chord  in  his  memoiy, 
but  so  faintly  that  the  dim  remem- 
brance had  not  strength  to  shape  itself 
into  actual  recollection.  The  stranger 
resumed :  *  You  don't  remember  me, 
old  friend  1  Well,  perhaps  it's  no  won- 
der; a  good  many  years  have  passed 
since  you  and  I  met;  but  I  should 
have  thoueht  Matthew  Knibbs,  of  all 
men,  would  have  had  a  better  memory.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  half  round, 
so  that  the  glare  of  the  gaslight  fell 
full  upon  his  &ce^  at  the  same  time 
nusing  his  hat,  and  affording  Knibbs 
a  fuller  view  than  he  had  yet  had  of 
his  features.  Knibbs  started ;  the  light 
of  a  'sudden  recognition  shone  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  strange  excitement  made 
lus  voice  quiver. 

'  If  the  dead  could  come  back  to  life 
again,  I  should  say  it  was  Mr.  John !' 

'And  it  is  Mr.  John  himself  Mat 
Knibbs^  and  right  glad  he  is  to  stand 
on  English  soil,  and  grasp  an  old 
friend's  hand  once  more.  Dead,  vou 
thought  me,  eh  ?  Then  you  never  Lad 
my  letters!  I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  was  that  no  one  ever  wrote/ 

'  Never  a  line,  Mr.  John.  Mail  after 
mail  came  in  after  you  left,  but  we  did 
not  give  up  hope  tiU  we  heard  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship  you  sailed  in.  It  was 
a  latter  day,  sir,  when  the  news  came ; 
you  were  a  kind  friend  to  all  of  us ; 
and  there  was  many  a  grown  man  in 
the  firm  had  tears  in  his  eyes  that  day, 
and  wasn't  ashamed  of  it  either.  It's 
given  my  old  heart  a  turn,  I  can  tell 
you,  sir,  to  see  you  safe  home  again.' 

*  The  news  vras  true  enough,'  said 
the  stranger.  'The  "Atlanta"  was 
vrrecked,  but  I  escaped,  at  the  cost  of 
spending  two  years  of  my  life  among 
half-naked  savages.  The  story  of  ,my 
adventures  is  too  long  to  tell  now; 
however,  I  got  away  to  a  civilized  land 
at  last,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  write 
for  news  from  home,  ^d  I  did  write, 
again,  and  again,  and  again ;  till  I  lost 
aU  hope,  and  wrote  no  more ;  oonclud- 
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ing  that  my  brother  mnst  have  died, 
or  failed,  and  that  the  firm  of  Gk>ldft- 
worthy  Brothers  had  ceased  to  exist' 

*  But  your  letters — ^ah !  I  see  it  all,' 
said  Knibbs.  '  Abont  a  year  after  yoa 
left,  your  brother  ceased  to  reside  at  the 
badness  house.  He  purchased  a  man- 
sion at  Eensinfi;ton,  and  at  the  same 
time  tranaferrea  the  business  to  larger 
o£Boes  in  the  City.  We  sent  circulars 
round  to  all  our  correspondents,  ap- 
prising them  of  the  change.  For  the 
first  month  or  two  a  derk  used  to  go 
down  occasionally  to  the  old  place,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  letters  there :  but 
that  soon  ceased,  long  before  your  first 
letter  could  have  reached  England.  The 
place  has  never  been  occupied  since, 
except  by  an  old  deaf  woman,  who  takes 
'care  of  it,  and  I   haven't  the    least 

doubt  that  your  letters  are  lying  there 
now.' 

•Likely  enough,'  said  John  Golds- 
worthy.  *  So  much  for  the  past,  now  a 
word  of  the  present.  My  little  girl  I 
SheUves?' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  John,  and  a  dearer  little 
lady  never  gladdened  a  father's  heart. 
Itli  be  a  happy  day  for  her  when  she 
hears  that  you  have  come  homo  alive 
and  safe.* 

•Will  it,  Knibbs?  Well,  we  shall  see. 
A  girl  who  has  been  reared  by  a  rich 
uncle,  with  ever^  luxury,  may  hardly 
care  to  be  clamied  by  a  vagabond 
father,  with  all  his  fortune  on  his  back.' 

*  Shame  on  you  for  the  thought,  Mr. 
John  I  But  I  forgot,  you  can*t  know 
Miss  NeUy,  of  course,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  All  the  gold  she  needs  is  in 
her  heart,  bless  her !  and  if  you  were  a 
beggar — I  b^  your  pardon  again,  sir, 
but  I  can't  pick  my  words  to-night — if 
you  hadn't  a  penny,  you*d  be  as  welcome 
as  if  you  were  a  king.  I  ought  to  know  her 
well,  sir ;  I  held  her  in  my  arms  when 
she  was  a  baby ;  and  for  the  last  seven 
months  she  has  lived  in  my  house,  and 
been  like  one  of  my  own.* 

*In  your  house,  Knibbs  I  What  has 
happened  to  my  brother  ?' 

*Dear,  dear,  Mr.  John;  that's  my  un- 
lucky tongue  again.  However,  you 
must  know  all  about  it  sooner  or  later, 
and  perhaps  it  s  just  as  well  as  it  is. 
Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  Since  you  went 
away,  and  left  the  dear  child,  in  your 
brother's  care,  times  have  changed  a 
good  bit  with  him.  He  always  was  a 
litUe  bit  stiff  and  stately,  you  know. 
Mi.  John;  and  now  he  is  some  ten 
times  richer  than  when  you  left,  and  he 
is  prouder  and  sterner  than  ever.  I  be- 
lieve he  loved  Miss  XcUy  a  good  bit,  after 
liis  own  fashion,  and  intended  to  make 
her  his  heiress,  for  he  has  never  married, 


and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  her  mak- 
ine  a  good  marriage,  and  all  that ;  and  I 
believe  he  had  fixed  upon  some  giand 
gentleman,'with  mountains  of  money,  bat 
old  enough  to  be  her  &ther,  or  nearly.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  though.  Miss  Nelly 
had  already  made  a  choice  for  heradf^ 
and  a  good  worthy  young  man  too^  hot 
not  over  well  off,  for  he  is  only  a  derk  at 
present    His  name  is  Walter  Arden: 
you  remember  old  Nicholas  Arden,  who 
was  cashier  in  the  firm  before  me— for 
I'm  the  cashier  now*  Mr.  John.    Well, 
sir,  the  young  man  is  his  nephew ;  and 
a  worthier,  more  upright  young  fellow 
never  stepped,  and  quite  a  gentleman, 
though  he  was  only  a  derk  in  the 
office.    He  was  a  bit  of  a  favoorite  with 
your  brother,  and  he  used  to  invite  him 
to  his  house  now  and  then ;  and  perhaps 
that  made  the  young  people  think  he 
wouldn't  be  so  much  against  it.     How- 
ever,   when  Mr.  Gol(kworthy  wanted 
Miss  Kelly  to  marry  tiiis  ridi  gentle- 
man, of  course  it  all  came  out,  and  he 
was  fearfully  angry,  almost  out  of  his 
wits  with  passion ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was,  he  said  Miss  Nelly  must  either 
give  up  Walter  on  the  instant,  or  leave 
his  house,  and  consider  herself  cast  ofif 
for  ever.    The  poor  child  has  a  spirit 
of  her  own,  notwithstanding  her  gentle- 
ness;  and   it   wasn't    likely  that,  so 
true-hearted  as  she  is,  she  would  give 
up  her  lover ;  so  Mr.  Rob^  told  her  to 
quit  his  house,  and  never  let  him  see 
her  again.' 

John  Goldswortliy's  face  had  grown 
sterner  and  sterner  during  I^bbs* 
recital.  The  tightly-shut  lips,  and 
flashing  eyes,  showed  how  deeply  he 
was  moved,  and  almost  hoarse  with 
emotion  he  gasped,  *Go  on,  man,  go 
on!' 

•There  isn't  much  left  to  tell, 
sir.  The  poor  deer  child  was  almost 
brokenhearted,  as  you  may  inu^ine. 
Fancy,  only  eighteen,  and  reared  in 
every  luxury,  and  to  be  turned  out  m 
the  streets  to  find  her  way  in  the  world 
by  herself.  Oh,  it  was  an  awful  thing. 
Mr.  John!  The  sin  must  have  lain 
heavy  on  your  brother's  heart ;  and  I 
believe  it  has,  for  he  has  not  been  the 
same  man  since  that  night.' 

*  Knibbs,  you  are  maddening  me ;  for 
heaven's  sake  let  me  hear  the  end.' 

'  Well,  sir,  the  worst  is  told,  thank 
God !  Providence  put  it  into  her  poor 
bevrildered  litUe  head  to  come  to  ns, 
knowing  we  were  sincere  friends,  though 
in  a  humble  way.  Dear,  dear ;  I  never 
shall  forget  when  I  came  home  that 
night,  and  found  the  dear  child  sobbing 
in  my  little  woman's  arms.  BIy  little 
woman,  that's  Mrs.  Knibbs,  you  know, 
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sir,  and  a  better  wife,  or  a  kinder,  more 
tender-hearted  boqI,  never  breathed, 
thoogh  I  saj  it  that  Bhooldn't;  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  ahonldn*t,  either,  Grod 
bless  her!  The  poor  child  was  almost 
in  despair  at  first ;  and  what  she  would 
have  done  I  can't  say,  for  she  hadn't 
come  to  US  intending  to  stfty,  bnt  onlj 
just  as  the  fint  place  she  oonld  think  of 
in  her  trouble,  and  she  wanted  to  turn 
goTemesB,  or  seamstress,  or  something 
or  other  to  get  her  own  living.  Well, 
we  talked  to  her,  and  comforted  her, 
and  my  little  wcnnan — ^women  have  such 
a  soothing  way,  you  see,  sir,  when  any 
one's  in  trouble-— she  coaxed  her,  and 
kissed  her,  tiU  the  poor  dear  child  gota 
little  quieter,  and  we  persuaded  her  to 
stay  with  us  till  she  got  something 
better ;  so  she  has  been  with  us  ever 
since.  She  was  terribly  afraid  of  being 
a  burden  to  us,  and  made  herself  quite 
miserable  about  it  at  first,  till  Dorothy 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  she  should  do 
some  water-colour  drawings,  and  I 
should  take  them  and  sell  them.  So  I 
take  them,  and  bring  her  home  a  little 
money  now  and  than,  as  if  I  had  dis- 
posed of  &em  to  the  dealers ;  and  the 
truth  is,  I  did  try  once  or  twice  at  first, 
but  there  isn't  much  of  a  market  for 
such  things,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
let  them  go  at  the  prices  they  offered ; 
so  there  tfiey  all  are,  wrapped  up  in 
tissue  paper  in  my  desk  at  ^e  office. 
It  pricked  my  conscience  a  little  to  de- 
ceive her,  dear  child ;  but  it  made  her 
so  happy  to  think  that  she  was  doing 
something  for  herself,  that  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  to  undeceive  her.* 

John  Goldsworthy  dashed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  *  Knibbe,  old  friend ;  I 
can't  say  all  I  feel  just  now ;  but  Qod 
will  reward  you  and  your  good  wife  for 
your  kindness  to  my  motiierless  child.* 

Poor  Enibbs  shuffled,  and  coloured 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as  if  he  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  Nor 
was  his  embarrassment  lessened  when 
John  Gk>ldsworthy  seized  his  hand  and 
shook  it  as  if  he  intended  to  shake  it  off 
altogether. 

*  ^ir,  John !  Mr.  Goldsworthy  I  don't, 
pray.  You're  hurting  me,  you  are  in- 
deed.' And  the  squeeze  must  have 
bt'cn  very  hard  indeed,  for  there  were 
tears  in  the  little  man's  eyes. 

*  Bless  my  heart!'  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  liad  got  his  hand  free  from 
his  companion's  grasp.  *  What  a  head 
I  have  got,  to  be  sure!  Here  am  I 
keeping  you  talking  out  in  the  street, 
whUe  you  are  longing  to  see  your 
daughter.  I  know  what  a  father's  feel- 
ings are,  Mr.  John.  I  wouldn't  have 
one  of  my  little  ones  awny  from  me  for 


a  week,  no,  not  for  twenty  pounds,  that 
I  wouldn't.  And  yet  I'm  keeping  you 
from  your  daughter  after  being  parted 
near  upon  twenty  years.  Oome  along 
with  me,  sir.  It  isn't  a  very  splendid 
home,  ours,  but  we  keep  happy  hearts 
and  plenty  of  love  in  it;  and  such  as  it 
is,  you  shall  be  a  welcome  guest;  not 
less  for  old  friendship's  sake  ryoull 
excuse  an  old  man's  freedom,  Mr.  John), 
not  less  for  old  friendsMp  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  child,  and  whom  your 
return  will  make  so  happy.' 

'I'll  come,  you  may  be  sure,  old 
friend,'  said  John  Groldsworthy ;  '  but 
not  to-night,  not  to-ni^ht.  There  is  a 
tempest  of  wrath  withm  me  I  dare  not 
bring  into  her  g^eutle  presence.  Before 
I  see  my  dear  child's  lace  I  have  aia 
account  to  daim — a  reckoning  to  settle 
with  the  man  who  did  his  duty  so  well 
to  his  brother^s  orphan  child.' 

Enibbs'  &ce  fell.  *Then  you  won't 
oome  home  with  me  to-night  r 

'No,  old  friend,  not  to-night.  Tou 
will  have  to  bear  with  me,  ror  I  have 
knocked  about  so  long  alone  in  the 
world  that  I  dare  say  I  have  got  some- 
what stranffe  and  cranky  in  my  ways, 
and  don't  do  things  qiute  as  other  peo- 
ple do.  My  business  to-night  is  with 
my  brother.  To-monow,  if  you  will 
let  me^  I  will  daim  your  hospitality. 
And  one  word  more.  I  wish  you,  if 
you  will,  to  keep  my  secret  for  a  little 
time  longer.  Let  me  come  to  yon  to- 
morrow merely  as  an  old  friend  of  yours, 
and  see  my  little  girl  in  her  daily  life 
among  you ;  and  let  me^  in  my  own 
good  time,  reveal  the  secret  myself. 
I  should  like  to  see  with  my  own  eves 
that  she  is  not  spoiled  by  wealth,  oe- 
fore  I  tell  her  how  poor  her  &ther  is. 
You  will  humour  me,  will  you  not  ?* 

'Of  course  I  will,  if  you  wish  it. 
I  dare  say  the  good  news  won't  spoil  by 
keeping ;  but  you'll  tell  her  soon,  won't 
you,  sir  ?  It  seems  hard  to  keep  such 
happiness  from  her.' 

'To-morrow,  Enibbs,  I  promise  you. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  should  never 
part  from  my  darling  without  telling  her 
she  is  mine.' 

'Just  a  word  more,  Mr.  John,'  said 
Enibbs.  '  If  it  isn't  too  much  to  ask, 
might  I  give  Dorothy  just  a  hint  ?  Fm 
so  happy  myself  she'd  be  sure  to  notice 
it,  and  we  both  love  Nellv  so  dearly.' 

'If you'll  answer  for  her  discretion, 
you  may  tell  her  as  much  as  you  like. 
And  now  give  me  my  brother's  address, 
and  good-bye  till  tcnmorrow.  And  re- 
member, I  come  as  an  old  friend  of  your 
own.' 

*  I  won't  forget,'  said  Enibbs.  And 
after   noting   down  the  required   ad- 
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(Iressos,  Knibbs  shook  hands  xrarmly 
with  hi:j  friend,  and  the  two  parted. 

Jolin  Uoldnworthy  paced  along  with 
rapid  stridca  till  he  ivached  liis  brother's 
bouse,  which  was  in  a  fashionable  wetit- 
end  square.  The  peal  which  he  f^ave 
at  the  bell  so  disoono4.>rted  the  aristo- 
cratic footman,  whose  duty  it  M-as  to 
answer  it,  that  ho  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  compromised  his  dignity  by 
openin|y  the  door  almost  instantly. 

'  Is  Mr.  Goldsworthy  at  homo  V 

'Mr.  Goldsworthy  is  hiti,'  said  the 
lacquey,  who  was  not  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  visitor.  A  person 
who  came  on  foot,  without  an  umbrella, 
through  pouring  sleet  and  snow,  could 
hardly  be  of  much  consequence,  and 
« Thomas  returned  to  his  dignity  ac- 
cordingly. *  But  he  is  pertickler  en- 
gaged, and  can't  see  you  to-night.' 

*  He  will  see  me,  and  to-night,'  said 
John  Goldsworthy,  striding  into  the 
hall,  and  shaking  himself  to  get  rid  of 
the  snow  which  clung  to  his  garments. 

The  footman  stood  aghast  at  the  as- 
surance of  his  visitor,  and  was  about  to 
return  an  impertinent  answer,  but  some- 
thing in  the  eye  of  John  Groldsworthy 
restrained  him,  and  he  said  meekly, 
'  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?* 

*Xone  whatever.  I  will  announce 
myself.  In  which  room  shall  I  find 
your  master  ?' 

The  overawed  footman  indicated  a 
door,  which  John  Goldsworthy  opened 
without  knocking,  and  entered  the 
room,  while  Thomas  retreated  to  the 
servants*  hall  to  give  a  miraculous 
account  of  the  daring  visitor. 

The  room  which  John  Goldsworthy 
entered  so  unceremoniously  was  a  hand- 
somely furnished  library,  and  at  a  table 
near  the  centre  sat  the  City  merchant, 
reading.  The  only  lis ht  proceeded  from 
a  shaded  lamp,  which  briehtly  Illumi- 
nated the  table,  and  all  below  a  certain 
level,  but  left  the  remainder  of  the 
room  in  darkness.  The  merchant  raised 
his  head  as  the  door  opened,  but  owing 
to  the  partial  light  could  not  distin- 
guish tl^  features  of  his  visitor.  John 
Goldsworthy  strode  up  to  the  table,  and 
seated  himself^  without  a  word,  in  a 
chair  directly  facing  that  of  his  brother. 
As  he  did  so,  Robert  Gk>Idsworthy,  much 
amazed  at  the  singular  conduct  of  his 
visitor,  raised  the  shade  of  the  lamp, 
the  light  of  which  streamed  fiill  upon 
John  Goldsworthy's  stem  features.  His 
brother's  face  dumged  to  a  look  of 
stricken  terror.  His  features  grew  ashen 
white,  and  his  teeth  chattered,  while 
his  hands  convulsively  clasped  the  aims 
of  his  chair,  as  though  he  would  have 
fallen  without  their  support    *  John  1' 
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he  fraspe<l.  *  has  the  grave  given  up  ite 
dead  /* 

*  No,  Robert  Goldsworthy,*  said  John, 
sternlv.  *  Put  aside  vour  fears.  I 
laadeii  but  yesterday  in  England,  and 
my  first  thought  was  to  embrace  my 
brotluT,  and  the  dear  child  I  had  left 
in  his  charge.  Since  tlrnt  time,  stiange 
reports  have  reached  me ;  and  before  I 
can  stretch  out  to  you  the  right  hand  of 
brotliorly  affection,  I  must  know  how 
you  have  discharged  my  trust  Where 
is  my  child  ?' 

•  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  John  I  God 
help  me,  I  cannot  tell !' 

*You  cannot  tell!  Ton  earmot  UU. 
Robert  Goldsworthy  1  Let  me  remind 
ou  of  the  past  Twentv  y^ars  ago,  I 
ad  a  wife.  You  know  now  good  and 
pure  and  beautiful  she  was.  You  know, 
you  better  than  all  men,  how  dearly, 
passionately  I  loved  her,  how  all  that 
was  pleasant  in  the  world  to  me,  was 
bound  up  in  her.  You  know  how  she 
was  token  from  me.  The  hour  that 
gave  me  my  daughter,  took  away  my 
wife,  tliough  I  would  have  given  twenty 
baby  lives  to  have  saved  hers.  You 
know  my  deep  despair,  my  unutterable 
griet  my  delirious  moaning,  day  and 
night,  for  my  lost  love.  You  know  that 
you  yourselir,  fearful  for  my  reason, 
and  in  the  hope  of  distracting  my 
thoughts,  insisted  that  I  should  go 
out  to  India  on  the  business  of  the  firm. 
I  went  I  left  my  baby  with  you,  confi- 
dent in  your  promise,  that  you  would 
care  for  and  cherish  her  as  your  own. 
I  was  shipwrecked ;  but  I  escaped,  as  you 
see,  with  life.  I  have  but  just  now  di^ 
covered  how  it  was  that  my  letters  never 
reached  you,  nor  any  came  firom  you  to 
me.  I  have  made  fortunes,  and  lost 
them.  However,  what  my  life  has  been 
matters  little.  Since  I  have  been  away, 
time  and  change  have  worn  away  my 
grief.  I  can  spoak  of  my  lost  wife  now 
without  a  tear;  but  of  the  dear  love 
that  once  was  hers,  not  one  heart-beat  is 
lost.  As  I  loved  my  wife  once,  I  love 
my  daughter  now.  The  holy  memoiy 
of  the  dead  mo&er  and  the  living 
child,  has  been  with  me,  cherished  in 
my  heart  in  every  waking  moment  of 
more  than  eighteen  years;  my  one 
thought  my  one  wish,  to  be  able  to 
claim  my  child  on  earth,  before  I  should 
be  called  to  meet  her  mother  in  heaven. 
Robert  I  left  my  child  in  your  oazei  I 
ask  you  for  her  now.' 

Robert  Goldsworthy  hid  his  fiioe  in 
his  hands.  There  was  silence  for  some 
moments,  and  then  John  Goldsworthy 
spoke  again,  in  that  grave,  solemn  tone 
which  seemed  to  strike  oold  upon  the 
heart  of  his  brother.      Robert  I  hare 
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<come  to  daim  my  diild.  I  afik  you  to 
give  me  my  child.' 

By  a  great  effort  BobeztGoldswoithy 
vaised  himaelf  upright  in  his  chair. 
*  Brother  John,  nnl^  six  months  ago, 
•God  knows  I  &ithful]y  keptyonr  trust. 
Until  six  months  ago,  Nelly  was  in  this 
house  as  mnch  mistress  as  if  she  had 
been  my  own  child.  No  care,  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  to  make  her  all  that 
jou  could  ynth  her.  All  that  sold 
oonld  purchase  was  lavished  upon  ner, 
and  I  loved  her,  God  knows  how  dearly 
I  loved  her.  All  that  I  had  was  hers. 
In  an  unhappy  moment  an  offer  was 
made  to  me  for  her  hand.  The  suitor 
was  an  old  friend  of  my  own,  an  upright, 
honourable  man,  having  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  wealth  and  position  to 
oflfer  her,  and  I  approved  his  suit.  How- 
ever, Xelly  had  already,  without  my 
knowledge,  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
clerk  in  my  own  counting-house.  I  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  young  man's 
character,  but  I  considered  it  presump- 
tion in  one  in  his  position  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  my  adopted  daughter,  and 
I  insisted  that  she  snould  give  him  up. 
She  refused,  and  one  nigh^  one  miser- 
able nieht,  provoked  by  what  I  consi- 
dered her  obstinacy,  I  epoke  in  anger 
words  that  I  shoula  not  nave  spoken  at 
a  calmer  moment,  and  conmmnded  her 
either  to  give  up  her  lover  or  to  leave 
my  house  for  ever.  She  came  and  knelt 
down  to  me,  sobbing,  but  I  turned  my 
lack  upon  her,  and,  God  help  me !  I  have 
never  seen  her  since.* 

The  fixed  stem  look  upon  John  Golds- 
worthy's  fitce  had  never  changed.  *  And 
80,  Bobert  Goldsworthy,  you  turned 
your  brother's  child  out  at  night  into 
the  streets  I* 

*  Stop,  John,  I  do  not  defend  mvseU 
but  one  wwd  more,  before  you  condemn 
me  quite.  Until  the  breakfast  hour  the 
next  morning  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
gone ;  and  from  that  hour  I  have  been 
a  miserable  man.'  With  a  shaking  hand 
Bobert  Groldsworthy  reached  from  a  side 
table  a  pile  of  newspapers,  and  seizrug 
one,  ran  his  finger  down  the  page. 
"  **  June  6th.*'— that  was  the  day  after 
she  left—**  If  B.  G.  will  return  home, 
all  will  be  forgiven."  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  ceased  to  advertise,  to 
entreat  and  pray  her  to  come  home. 
This  is  the  last— to-day's—"  £.  G.  is 
entreated  to  return  to  her  distracted 
uncle,  who  prays  her  forgiveness,  and 
win  do  his  best  to  promote  her  happi- 
ness." But  all  in  vain— day  after  day 
iias  passed,  and  no  tidings,  no  tidings. 
From  the  day  when  she  left  me  I  have 
not  knovm  one  happy  moment ;  and  I 
liave  had  to  go  about  my  daily  business. 


to  speak  to  my  clerks  and  servants  with 
a  quiet  fiice,  while  a  worm  was  gnawing 
at  my  heart  Brother  John,  will  yon 
not  forgive  me?* 

John  Goldsworthy  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  when  ho  spoke  it  was 
in  the  same  quiet,  icy  tone.  'No, 
Bobert ;  you  must  seek  forgiveness  from 
her  whom  you  have  so  deeply  wronsed. 
I  canxiot  forgive  you.  I  left  xny  dbild 
in  your  care,  and  from  the  day  I  did  so, 
no  thought  has  ever  crossed  my  mind 
that  you  could  betiay  my  trust  Had 
such  a  thought  arisen,  I  i^ould  have 
spumed  it,  as  an  insult  and  a  disloyalty 
to  you.  I  oome  home.  I  come  to  de- 
mand my  child.  I  find  that  the  man  I 
trusted  most  on  earth,  my  own  brother, 
has  turned  mv  child  into  the  streets, 
fbr  the  dire  oSence  of  having  given  her 
affections  to  an  honourable  young  man, 
in  preference  to  a  middle-aged  million- 
aire. *  And  fbr  such  a  cause,  for  fol- 
lowing the  natural  impulse  of  her  fresh 
young  heart  you  turned  her  out  of 
your  house.  Heavens  I  the  thought 
makes  my  blood  boil.  Touwerokinato 
her,  after  your  fikshion,  for  eighteen 
years.  But  for  that  one  remembrance,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  strike  you  to  the 
ground  where  you  stand.' 

*John!  John!' 

'  Silence^  and  hear  me  out  I  There  is 
an  angry  devil  at  my  heart  would  al- 
most prompt  me  to  the  guilt  c^  a  second 
Gain,  and  to  escape  the  tempter  I  must 
fly.  Half  an  hour  ago,  you  did  not 
know  you  had  a  brother.  Forget  it 
again,  if  you  can.  Henceforth,  if  we. 
meet  we  meet  as  strangers.  I,  for  one, 
shall  not  seek  your  face  again  until  I  have 
forgiven  you  the  wrong  you  have  done 
my  child,  and  that  if  I  know  my  own 
heart  will  be  never  I' 

Bobert  Goldsworthy  hid  his  foce  in 
his  hands.  When  he  looked  up  again, 
he  was  alone. 

Alone  1 


CHAPTEB  n. 

Ohristmas  Dayl  and  the  great  heart 
of  humanity  beats  with  a  quickened 
pulse,  sending  glad  throbs  through  tho 
veins  of  young  and  old.  In  thousEuids 
of  homesteads  in  town  and  country, 
throughout  our  English  land,  joyous 
greetings  are  exchanged,  and  cordial 
'Merry  Christmas'  and  hearty  hand- 
shakes pass  around.  Bright  and  happy, 
with  rosy  foces  and  laughing  eyes, 
groups  of  children,  with  father  and 
mother  at  their  head,  troop  out  into  the 
streets  and  lanes,  and  tremp  cheerily 
through  the  crisp  white  snow  to  their 
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accustomed  church.    The  ancient  pew- 
ox)ener8,  in  their  clean  white  caps  and 
gowns  guiltless  of   crinoline,  wear   a 
radiance  in  their  wrinkled  fiaoes  that 
even  the  prospect  of  liberal  Christ- 
mas  boxes  will   hardly  account   for; 
and    the    organ,    blending   with    the 
fresh  young  yoioes  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren, seems  to  have  a  sweeter,  mellower 
tone  than  usual  as  it  peals  forth  the 
well-remembered  old  Christmas  hymn 
tunes.     And  the  good  parson,  prosy 
sometimes,   is   quite    eloquent,   in   a 
homely  way,  to^y ;  for  he  is  preaching 
on  the  glaa  theme  of  '  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,'  and  his  heart  goes 
with  his  words,  as  he  tells  of  the  babe 
that  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  *  God 
and   sinners   reconciled.'    And  when 
the  sermon  is  ended,  and  the  parting 
hymn  is  sung,  dear !  it  is  quite  a  plea- 
sant sound  to  hear  the  chink  of  tiie 
&lling  money  as  it  rattles   into  the 
silver   plates   or   oaken   boxes  —  the 
money  which  is  to  help  the  poor  over 
their  Christmas  time,  and  give  them  a 
taste  of  the  good  cheer  their  happier 
brothers  enjoy  in  such  proftision.    Who 
will  grudge  his  mite  to-day?    Even 
the  hardest,  closest-fisted,  feels  a  warm 
spark  glowing  in  some  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  his  heart,  which  prompts  him 
almost  against  his  will  to  works  of 
kindliness  and  charity;  and  the  most 
careful  housekeeper,  thriftily  looking 
twice  at  the  penmes  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  wilt  quietly  put  a  bright  half- 
sovereign    in   the   plate   to-day,   and 
perhaps  find  a  silver  sixpence  for  little 
Johnny  to  give,  in  the  oaigain.    And, 
coming  out  of  church,  what   cheery 
neighbourly  greetings  are  exchanged  I 
JoUy  old  papas  and  nandpapas  slap 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  mutually 
admire  each  other's  children  and  grand- 
children, and  ask  how  Bob  is  gettmg  on 
at  school,  and  pretend  to  be  tremend- 
ously astonished  at  Tom's  remarkable 
development  for  eleven  and  a  half; 
and  complimente  are  paid  to  mater- 
familias'  blooming   countenance;  and 
jovial  family  arrangemento  are  made 
regarding  Christmas-trees,  and  blind- 
man's  buff,  and  hunt  the  slipper.    And 
stray  bachelors,  who  have  just  been  la- 
menting their  hard  £eite  in  having  to 
dine  by  themselves,  are  pounced  upon 
and  carried  off,  to  spena  the  day  with 
pleasant  family  gatherings,  and  to  be 
^^ty  of  exceedingly  improper  doings 
m  connection  with  the  mistletoe ;  and 
poor  relations  find  their  timid  greet- 
ings  pleasantly    acknowledged,    and 
themselves  invited  to  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding.      And    even    ancient 
enemies,  who  have  cherished  old  feuds 


for  ages,  catch  each  other  looking 
furtively  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  bit- 
terest of  the  two,  with  a  slight  flush, 
on  his  cheek,  holds  out  his  hand,  and 
says,  'Suppose  we  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  Mr.  Smith;  and  a  merry 
Christmas  to  yon.'  And  Mr.  Smith 
says,  *  With  aU  my  heart,  Jones,  and 
same  to  you,  and  many  of  'em;*  and 
then  they  shake  hands  violently,  and 
nearly  quarrel  again,  as  to  whether 
Jones  shall  come  to  Smith,  or  Smith 
shall  go  to  Jones,  to  cement  the  new 
iriend&hip  with  particular  old  port. 
Surely  all  this  cordiality,  this  heart- 
expansion,  this  genial  lovingness  of  all 
to  all,  does  not  proceed  omy  &om  the 
fact  that  all  are  about  to  enjoy  a  com- 
mon holiday.  If  we  needed  a  proof 
that  the  old  Christmas  story  is  true,  I 
think  we  need  do  no  more  than  listen 
in  our  own  hearts,  after  church  some 
Christmas  morning,  for  tiie  echo  of  the 
song  of  the  angels,  *  On  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men.' 

Matthew  Knibbs  had  been  to  church, 
gallantly  escorting  the  fair  Nelly  and  a 
blooming  matron,  whom  it  required  no 
great  degree  of  skill  in  divination  to 
recognize  as  Mrs. Knibbs;  and  followed 
in  stete  by  seven  small  Kmbbses,  eveiy 
one  of  them  in  high  glee  and  self-gratu- 
lation  at  the  prospect  of  unlimited  goose 
and  pudding ;  and  ]>rivately  interchang- 
ing heartfelt  but  incongruous  aspira- 
tions that  the  sermon  wouldn't  be  a 
very  long  one,  and  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  sage  and  onions.  Knibbs 
himself  had  other  matters  to  think  of; 
but  the  nature  of  his  reflections  was 
such  that  his  round  red  fsuse  looked 
as  jovial  and  happy  as  that  of  the 
jolUest  of  the  infant  epicures.  The 
two  things  that  for  the  nonce  most  en- 
g^rossed  his  attention  were  the  anti* 
cipated  happiness  for  Kelljr,  and  Uie 
difficult  achievement  of  keeping  in  step 
with  his  fiur  companions.  The  trath  is, 
our  friend  Knibbs  was  considerably  the 
shortest  of  the  three ;  he  was  accus- 
tomed, as  we  baye  seen,  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Knibbs  as  his  *  little  woman  ;*  but 
the  epithet  was  probably  merely  a  term 
of  endearment,  having  no  actual  relsb- 
tion  to  size.  Being;  as  we  have  said, 
short  of  steture,  Knibbs  was  never 
happier  than  when  he  could  induce  a 
lady  to  take  his  arm;  two  ladies,  of 
course,  beine  the  ultimatum  of  bliss. 
Why  it  should  have  been  so  is  hard  to 
conjecture,  for  as,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, Knibbs  generally  had  to  vralk  ou 
tiptoe  to  raise  himself  to  the  level  of 
his  position.  However,  Mrs.  K.  has 
been    heard    to    remark    fondly    on 
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soTeral  oocasdoDfl,  Knibbs  was  '  mteh  a 
man  I'    And  no  doubt  he  wa^. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  jmiior  ELnibbees,  church 
was  oyer,  and  the  happy  fajnily  hurried 
back  to  their  dwelling,  where  a  glorious 
odour  of  goose  ragned  paramount  from 
floor  to  celling.  And,  almost  before 
hats  and  bonnets  were  fidrlv  off,  in 
came  Walter  Arden;  and  then,  two 
minutes  later,  Knibbs*  old  friend,  John 
Brown,  who  had  trayelled  all  round  the 
world,  and  to  several  other  places,  and 
had  just  come  back  on  purpose  to  spend 
Christmas  Day  with  them.  And  what 
a  remarkable  man  that  John  Brown 
was,  to  be  sure  I  The  first  thing  he 
<lid  when  he  came  in  was  to  Mas  Mrs. 
Knibbs !  Kot  one  of  your  mild  little 
pecks,  such  as  boardingnschool  young 
ladies  give  one  another  when  they 
meet,  but  a  real,  right  down  hug,  with 
three  or  four  heai^  smacks ;  and  that 
mean-spirited  Knibbs  never  offered  to 
punch  his  head,  or  even  told  him  he*d 
Detter  not  do  it  again,  but  looked  on  as 
if  he  rather  enjoyed  it  tiian  not,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  afterwards  with 
the  greatest  apparent  cordiality.  And 
then  Jolm  l^wn  shook  hands  with 
Walter  Arden,  and  called  him  '  my  boy,' 
as  if  he  had  known  him  Sat  years ;  and 
then  he  lifted  the  children  all  up  one 
by  one  as  high  as  his  head,  and  kissed 
them  too.  And,  last  of  all,  he  came  to 
a  quiet>  gentle  ^1,  with  earoesi;  loving 
eyes  (with  a  spioe  of  frm  in  them,  not- 
withstanding), and  a  profrision  of  soft 
brown  hair,  who  was  standing  all  alone 
by  the  side  of  the  fire ;  and  here  he  was 
less  bold,  but  held  out  his  brown  hand, 
and  almost  timidly  took  the  wee  wliite 
one  which  was  laid  in  his,  and  gazed 
at  it  tenderly— almost  wonderingly — as 
if  it  were  some  art-treasure  of  rare  and 
surpassing  workmanship,  not  to  be 
roughly  handled,  until  the  fiiir  maiden 
blushed,  and  drew  it  away.  And  then 
they  dined,  dined  royally,  as  those  who 
feast  on  roast  goose  and  plum-pudding 
should  do ;  not  forgetting  to  put  aside 
a  splendid  slice  of  each  for  poor  lame 
Biddy,  the  rheumatic  old  apple-woman 
round  the  comer;  and  the  boys  tossed 
up  as  to  who  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  it  to  her;  and,  finally,  the 
losers,  not  to  be  beaten,  made  a  rush 
for  their  caps  and  comfortecsi  and  went 
too. 

And  after  dinner  Knibbs  produced  a 
bottle  of  wonderful  old  port,  a  beverage 
only  to  be  mentioned  on  the  grandest 
of  grand  occasions;  and  John  Brown 
made  the  old  man's  face  glow  with 
pride,  by  remarking  that '  they  couldn't 
get  Biyih  stuff  as  that  where  he  came 


from.  No ;  not  for  a  guinea  a  bottler 
And  there  was  snapndragon  for  the 
children,  and  they  all  burnt  their 
fineers,  and  set  tnemselves  on  fiire^ 
ana  had  to  be  put  out,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely ;  and  John 
Brown,  in  defiance  of  BCrs.  Knibbs's 
protestations,  nursed  four  of  them  on 
his  lap  at  once,  with  another  climbing 
up  the  back  of  his  chair.  And  he  sang 
comic  songs,  and  cut  out  pigs  in  orange- 
peel,  and  manufiftctured  remarkable 
candles  made  of  apples,  and  lighted 
them,  and  ate  them  up  alight  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience ;  with  other 
magicu  wonders  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ;  and  imitated  the  cry  of  the  tooral- 
looral  on  the  American  prairie  fvery 
like  I),  and  the  sound  of  a  pair  of  boots 
tumbling  down  the  chmm^,  with 
variations  of  Wellingtons  and  BluchecB ; 
and  taught  the  chUdren  to  say  'Mrary 
Christnuis  to  you '  in  Spanish  and  ottier 
unknown  tongues;  and  wasn't  a  bit 
angiy  when  Master  Peter  Knibbs  sur- 
reptitiously introduced  a  snowball  into 
his  pocket,  and  saved  the  aforesaid 
Peter  Knibbs  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  sent  to  bed  immediately  in 
oonsequenoe;  and,  in  short,  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  remarkable,  un- 
heard of,  but  delightful  manner. 

The  only  member  of  the  company 
who  did  not  view  the  state  of  things 
with  unqualified  satisfaction  was  Walter 
Arden.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
everybody  present  was  ^tting  oa.  re- 
markably well  with  ibe  wonderfril 
stranger.  Kow,  eveiybody  present,  with 
one  exception,  was  quite  welcome  to 
be  as  friendly  with  Mr.  Brown  as  ever 
th^  liked,  but  Walter  did  think  that 
Nellv,  as  an  engs^ed  young  lady,  need 
not  have  laughed  ^uite  so  often,  or  so 
merrily,  at  the  antics  (Walter  thought 
'  antics '  a  veiy  cutting  word,  and  said 
it  ove^  again  to  himself  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  flavour  of  it)— the  antics  of  a  perioct 
stzanger.  And,  moreover,  lovera*  eyes  are 
clairvoyant,  and  Walter  observed  a  sort 
of  affectionate  care  and  unobtmaive 
tenderness  in  lir.  Brown's  manTwy 
towards  Kelly,  which  was  intense^ 
aggravating,  and  all  the  more  so  aa 
there  was  nothing  sufficiently  notke- 
able  to  take  open  offence  at.  And,  to 
crown  all,  Kelly,  who  wns  usually  re- 
served and  shy  with  strangers,  seemed 
perfectly  at  her  ease  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and*  accepted  his  attentions  with  com- 
placency, not  to  say  appreciation.  And, 
having  thought  the  matter  over,  Walter 
decided  that  he  didn't  like  it  a  bitl 
And  he  made  himself  very  miserable 
accordingly,  and  went  and  sat  by  him- 
self in  a  comer,  and  clenched  his  fists 
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(in  his  tronaer  pockets),  and  flowered 
at  Mr.  Brown  ontil  Mrs.  Kmbbs  got 
quite  appiehensive  that  he  would  com- 
mit a  Dieech  of  the  peace,  and  tried 
togiTe  her  husband  a  hint;  but  dear 
old  Enibbs  was  so  engrossed  in  his 
enjoyment  of  his  present  happiness, 
and  anticipations  of  the  futore,  that 
he  wouldn*t  understand.  And  John 
Goldsworthy,  more  dear-sighted,  under- 
stood thoroughly  all  tiiat  was  paninfi;  in 
the  young  fellow's  breast»  and  lis»d 
him  all  the  better  for  it 

And  the  afternoon  pesBed,  and  the 
gas  was  lighted,  and  Knibbs  was  be- 
ginning to  get  fidgety  for  the  secret  to 
be  tola;  but  still  John  Goldsworthy 
gave  no  sign.  And  tea  had  been  dmnlc 
out  of  Mrs.  Knibbs'  best  old  china  tea- 
things,  and  the  piano  was  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Knibbs  tried  a  little  song  about  a 
Tiolet  girl,  but  broke  down,  and  tried 
again,  and  broke  down  a  second  time, 
and  everybody  laughed  (except  Walter 
Aiden),  and  Mrs.  Knibbs  herself  as 
merrily  as  anybody.  And  lir.  ELnibbs 
was  all  but  persuaded  into  attempting 
an  ezhilaratmg  ballad  concerning  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Somebody,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  didn't  And 
then  Kelly  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
played  two  or  three  lively  melodies  with 
mtich  grace  aod  execution.  And  after^ 
wards,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown, 
Nelly  shyly  consented  to  sing  a  song, 
and  after  a  few  feint  chords,  began  with 
a  sweet,  tremulous  voice,  the  *  light  of 
other  days.' 

The  first  notes  of  his  daughter's  voioe 
carried  John  Goldsworthy  &r  back  into 
the  past  Kelly  was  very  like  her  mo- 
ther ;  and  many  a  chance  look  or  tone 
during  the  afternoon  had  touched  a 
chord  that  had  been  silent  for  many 
weary  years,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  painful 
plearare  to  her  fether's  heart  Kow, 
however,  the  famih'ar  notes  of  J^elly's 
aong,  the  sons  which  had  been  the 
fevourite  melody  of  her  dead  mother, 
and  sung  in  tones  of  liquid  sweetness 
almost  the  counteniart  of  hers,  brought 
bade  a  very  flood  of  tender  recoUeetions ; 
and  the  strong  man  bowed  his  head  to 
the  torrent  and  shielded  his  face  with 
his  hand,  while  big  tears  found  their 
way  between  the  sinewy  fingers.  Vivid 
as  reality,  came  the  recollection  of  days 
long  past  As  in  a  mirror  rose  the 
vision  of  himself;  not  the  world-weary, 
travel-worn  man  of  to-day,  but  a 
younger,  brighter,  happier  scdf ;  brave 
and  hopeful,  dreaming  dreams  of  more 
than  earthly  happineaa^  alas  1  never  to 
be  realised.  And  then  another  visicva ; 
the  image  of  a  gentle  maiden  with 
tender,  loving  eyes;  and  a  warm  soft 


hand,  whose  loving  pressure  bad  lingered 
upon  his  hard  pidm  for  years  after  that 
hand  could  press  no  more ;  an  earnest, 
trustful  heart  with  love  and  confidence 
unlimited  for  him;  and  a  low  sweet 
voice  whidi  used  to  croon  that  dear  old 
melody,  in  almost  the  selfeame  accents 
as  those  which  were  now  raising  the 
ghosts  of  old  memorieB^  and  awakmg  in 
Eolian  strains  the  echoes  of  the  l^df- 
forgotten  past  And  then  a  sadd» 
menuny,  a  memory  of  pain  so  bitter  that 
it  seemed  a  marvel  that  a  human  heart 
could  have  borne  it  and  yet  live;  a 
vision  of  a  darkened  room,  and  a  bed, 
where  all  that  was  dearest  to  him  on 
earth  lay,  waiting  the  summons  that 
took  her  from  him,  and  left  him  in  the 
cold  world  alone.  And  a  remembrance 
of  the  loving  hand  resting  in  his  on 
the  coverlet  and  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  even  the  last  feint  pressure 
oeased ;  and  how,  even  after  the  power 
of  speech  was  lost  the  dear  eyes  looked 
at  him  with  each  ineffable  love  and 
tenderness,  and  the  pale  lips  feshioned 
themselves  for  a  kiss,  and  how  he  bent 
his  lips  to  hers,  and  the  parting  soul 
breathed  itself  away  in  the  kiss.  And 
how  he  oonld  not  oelieve  that  she  was 
dead;  and  hdd  the  dear  hand  in  his 
till  it  grew  colder,  colder,  and  colder, 
and  they  came  and  took  him  away. 
And  after  that  all  seemed  so  dark,  and 
cold,  and  unreal,  he  could  have  believed 
that  that  alone  was  reality,  and  all  his 
subsequent  life  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 

And  then  the  song  ceased ;  and  the 
silence  seemed  to  link  the  present 
and  the  post;  and  John  Goldsworthy, 
with  a  convulsive  sob,  flung  his  arms 
around  his  daughter,  and  held  her  in  a 
dose  embrace— *  My  darling,  my  dar- 
ling, my  darling  T 

Kow,  to  those  who  were  in  tlie  secret 
this,  of  course,  was  precisely  the  natural 
and  proper  thing  for  John  Goldsworthy 
to  do ;  but  a  young  man  who,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  sees  his  be- 
trothed suddenly  and  lovingly  embraced 
in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  (particularly 
if  the  stianger  at  the  same  time  calls 
her  his  darling),  may  be  forgiven  if 
he  exhibits  some  slight  surprise  and 
exdtement  Walter  Arden  had  for 
some  time  past  been  working  himself  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  wouldn't  stand 
it  any  longer ;  uid  upon  this  last  out- 
rageous demonstration  sprang  up,  chok- 
ing with  passion,  and  rushed  furiously 
at  John  Goldsworthy. 

•Kow,  look  here,  Mr,  Wliafs-your- 
name,  I  tell  you  what  it  is * 

What  it  was,  however,  is  destined  to 
remain  a  mysteiy,  for  Walter's  attention 
was  diverted  by  Mr.  Knibbs  pulling 
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him  back  by  tho  ooat-iails,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  emphatically  that  it 
was  *  all  right' 

*  All  right!  all  bight  1 1  when  your 
confoanded  Mr.  Brown  comes  and  lasses 
my  Nelly  before  my  £EMse,  and  yon  stand 
there  and  tell  me  if  s  "  all  right."  And 
Walter  vicionsly  pushed  back  his  coat 
cufis,  prepaiatoiy  to  commencing  a  fresh 
onslaught  on  John  Goldsworthy,  who, 
absorbed  in  his  new-found  daughter, 
had  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  attack.  Knibbs,  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  hold  him  back,  uttered  a  last 
imploring  appeal.  *  Walter  Ardan,  you 
wouldn't  do  an  injtuT-  to  your  own 
£&ther-in-law  ?* 

'Wouldn't  I  though?*  said  Walter. 
*  My  whatf  said  he,  as  the  full  mean- 
ing of  Knibbs*  sentence  dawned  upon 
him. 

*  Why,  Nelly's  own  father,  you  stupid 
boyl*  said  Mrs.  Knibbs:  'come  back 
alive  and  safe,  after  iJl  these  years. 
Onl^  to  tliink  of  it  I  And  you  to  go 
hittmg  him  like  that !  As  if  you  couldn't 
see  it  at  a  glance. 

'Don't  be  hard  upon  the  boy, 
Dorothy,'  said  Knibbs.  *It*8  all  very 
well  for  us,  who  were  in  the  secret ;  but 
if  I'd  been  in  Waltz's  place,  I  dare  say 
I  shouldn't  have  liked  it  myselfl  And 
now  I  think  about  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  get  the  children  to  l>ed.' 
And  the  infant  Knibbses,  who  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  by  no  means 
silent  spectators,  were  despatched  to 
bed  accordingly. 

The  principal  actors  in  the  domestic 
drama  had  been  hardly  consdons  of  the 
bye-play  which  had  been  going  on 
around  them.  Nelly  had  been  at  first 
terrified  and  indignant  to  find  herself 
in  the  embrace  of  one  who  till  .that 
morning  had  been  an  entire  stranger; 
but  the  few  broken  words  which  escaped 
from  John  Goldsworthy,  aided  by  the 
mysterious  sympathy  which  subsists  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  quickly  revealed 
to  her  the  truth;  and  with  her  little 
heart  in  a  flutter  of  surprise  and  delight, 
she  clung  sobbing  to  her  new-found 
father,  who,  on  his  part,  held  her  en- 
folded in  his  arms  as  though  he  would 
never  relax  his  loving  embrace. 

After  the  first  glad  shock  of  pleasure 
and  surprise,  however,  all  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  time  had  come  for  mutual 
explaaatlons.  Walter,  who  had  beg^un 
to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  as  to  the 
oonseiiuences  of  his  recent  outbreak, 
commenced  a  somewhat  awkward  apo- 
logy, but  was  interrupted  by  Nelly's 
father,  who,  ofiering  his  hand  with  a 
frank  smile,  put  him  quite  at  his  ease. 
Tlion,  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by  the 


fireside,  with  Nelly  on  a  haasook  at  his 
feet,  her  hand  clasped  lovingly  in  his, 
John  Goldsworthy  commenced  the  story 
of  his  wanderings  and  adventnreB. 
After  having  run  briefly  through  tiie 
events  of  his  life  during  his  long  absence, 
he  alluded  to  his  cainial  meeting  with 
Knibbs,  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  his 
brother.  As  he  approached  this  last 
topic,  his  fiice,  which  had  been  bright 
and  cheerful  during  the  former  part  oC 
his  recital,  subsided  into  sternness. 

*And  now,  my  child,'  he  aaid, 
addressing  Nelly  with  a  cold  dis- 
tinctness in  his  voice  which  grated  un- 
pleasantly upon  the  ear,  'you  have  a 
choice  to  make ;  a  choice  between  two 
alternatives,  and  I  would  have  yoa 
weigh  well  belbre  you  decide.  And 
you  too,  young  sir,  you  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter.  Nelly,  you  hear  the  alter- 
native your  uncle  ofiers  you.  He  does 
not  merelv  forg;ive  vou,  he  himself  asks 
your  forgiveness;  ne  is  willing  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  to  your  wimes ;  he 
will  enable  you  at  once  to  marry,  and 
still  to  hold  the  position  to  whioi  yoa 
have  been  accustomed.  Lastly,  you  will 
inherit  the  whole  of  his  great  wealth. 
Now  for  the  other  alternative.  If  yoa 
elect  to  share  my  fortunes,  you  must  be 
content  to  face  all  the  discomforts  and 
privations  that  poverty  involves.  Toa 
will  have  to  take  your  place  in  the 
world  as  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man, 
who  must  earn  his  daUy  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  And  not  only  a 
poor  man,  but  a  disappointed  man,  with 
his  heart  cankered  ana  his  temper  soared 
by  misfortune;  and  rendered  wayward 
and  suspicious  by  intercourse  wiUi  self- 
ishness and  dishonesty.  Yoa  will  have 
to  wait,  perhaps  for  years,  before  yoa 
can  hope  to  be  able  to  marry  with  the 
most  moderate  competence ;  and  when 
you  do,  yoa  will  in  all  probability  be 
compelled  to  content  yourself  for  the 
whole  of  your  days,  at  the  best,  with 
little  more  than  genteel  povertjr.  I 
have  stated  the  case  fiurly,  and  I 
would  wish  you  both  to  give  it  dae 
consideration  before  yoa  decide.  And 
for  myself'  (the  hard  vmoe  fidteved  a 
little),  'for  myself^  I  should  wish 
you,  if  you  can,  to  put  me  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  I  am  fully  sensible 
that,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  cannot 
expect,  and  have  no  right  to  expect, 
that  I  should  find  in  my  child's  heart 
the  same  warm  feelings  of  affectaoa 
which  fathers  who  have  done  their  duty 
better,  might  hope  to  receive.  If  you 
choose  the  brilliant  future  which  voor 
unde  oflfers  you,  I  have  no  reproacli  tn 
offer  you,  nor  will  I  say  a  word  against 
your  decision.    I  will  go  my  way  alone, 
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to  begin  the  world  again  by  myself,  and 
yon  will  aee  my  fiobce  no  more.  Look 
npon  this  day  as  a  dream,  or  a  child's 
story,  or  what  yon  like.  If  yon  choose 
the  other  altematiye,  I  haye  told  you 
what  your  fortunes  will  be.  Mr.  Arden, 
I  look  to  yon  to  assist  my  daughter  in 
her  choice.' 

Nelly  turned  to  Walter,  but  witii  little 
look  in  her  bright  face  of  hesitation  or 
asidng  for  advice,  '  Well,  Walter,  what 
am  I  to  say?' 

*  If  you  hesitated  for  a  moment,  my 
darling,  you  would  bo  no  Nelly  of  mine.' 

*  I  do  not,'  she  said,  simply.  *  Papi, 
my  choice  is  made.*  And  with  smiles 
and  tears  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
Nelly  threw  herself  into  her  other's 
arms.  The  look  which  came  over  his 
face  was  like  sunshine  breaking  through 
a  cloud. 

*Pure  gold!'  he  said,  half  aloud. 
'Thank  God,  pure  gold!' 

*  And  my  choice,  too,  sir,'  said  Walter 
Arden,  *  since  ^ou  are  so  good  as  to 
allow  me  any  in  the  matter.  Nelly 
and  I  are  young  and  can  afford  to  wait ; 
but  if  the  day  we  both  hope  for  should 
never  come,  we  would  not  hasten  it  at 
such  a  price  as  you  suggest.  At  any 
rate  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were 
before,  though  I  must  say  I  don*t  look 
at  things  quite  so  gloomily  as  you  do. 
With  such  a  prize  to  work  for,  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  do  wonders ;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  we  will  fight  our  way  and 
manage  to  carry  light  hearts  too.' 

*  Thanks,  my  boy,'  said  John  Golds- 
worthy,  shaking  his  hand  warmly. 
'  God  bless  you  both,  my  children,  and 
grant  that  yon  never  regret  your  choice !' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knibbs,  during  this 
conversation,  had  been  by  no  means  un- 
interested. The  tender-hearted  Dorothy 
sobbed  undisguisedly,  while  dear  old 
Matthew,  the  transparent  old  impostor, 
pretended  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  mind ; 
Dut  was  put  to  shame  and  confusion  by 
discovering  that  the  children  had  hidden 
his  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and  was 
compelled  to  rub  his  eyes  with  his  sleeve. 

The  party  sat  and  chatted  for  some 
time  longer ;  when  after  a  longer  pause 
than  usual,  during  which  Nelly  had 
been  thoughtfully  gazing  into  the  fire, 
John  Goldsworthy  bent  over  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  saying,  'In  the  land  of 
dreams,  Nelly  mine  ?  I  wonder  where 
my  little  girl's  thoughts  are  wandering.' 

Nelly  looked  up  with  a  bright  flush, 
and  a  wistftd  look  in  her  soft  eyes. 
*  Papa,  I  want  yon  to  do  something  that 
will  make  me  very  happy.' 

*  What  is  it,  my  darling  V 

'  I  want  you  to  be  friends  with  Uncle 
Robert.' 


A  look  as  of  pain  came  over  John 
Goldsworthy's  features,  and  then  his 
face  hardened  into  the  stem  look  again. 
*  My  darling,  I  cannot  Perhaps  some 
day  I  may  forgive  him  in  my  heart,  but 
I  can  never  look  upon  him  as  a  brother 
or  as  a  Mend  again.' 

•  But,  papa,  we  are  so  very,  very  happy, 
and  he  is  so  miserable.  And  he  was 
very  kind  to  me,  until  I  made  him  angry; 
indeed  he  was,  you  don't  know  how 
kind ;  Fm  sure  I  forgive  him  with 
all  my  heart.' 

'  If  I  may  say  a  word,  Mr.  John,'  said 
Knibbs,  '  Fm  sure  he  has  been  severely 
punished.  Ever  since  that  day  he  has 
not  been  the  same  man.  He  has  aged 
more  in  the  last  few  months  than  he  had 
before  for  several  years.  Of  course  if  I 
had  seen  the  advertisement  I  should 
have  told  him  that  our  dear  young  lady 
was  safe  in  our  keeping,  but  he  never 
spoke  of  the  subject  nimself.  and  I  was 
aJfraid  to  mention  it  to  him  first  He's  a 
proud  man,  sir,  and  won't  let  people  see 
all  he  feels,  but  he  has  suffered  much.* 

'Enibbe,  I  cannot  hear  more  —  I 
can  allow  no  man  to  be  judge  between 
me  and  my  brother.  If  he  has  suffered 
he  has  brought  his  misery  upon  his  own 
head,  and  he  must  bear  it  best  as  he  may.' 

'But  pctpfty  it  would  make  me  so 
happy !' 

*  My  darling,  what  you  ask  is  impossi- 
ble. And  now  let  me  beg  that  all  pre- 
sent will  consider  this  subject  as  one 
not  to  be  mentioned  between  us.  Let 
me  be  understood.  Anyone  who  brings 
it  up  again  will  be  no  friend  of  mine.' 

There  was  a  silence.  All  felt  that  no 
more  could  be  said,  but  a  damp  had 
been  cast  upon  the  perfect  happiness  of 
the  part^,  and  for  some  time  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  speak.  After  one  or 
two  fruitless  attempts  to  recall  the  lively 
tone  of  the  conversation,  Enibbs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  time-honoured  custom, 
opened  the  old  Family  Bible,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  table,  while  the  party 
grouped  themselves  around,  to  join  in 
family  prayer.  First,  led  by  Nelly's 
fresh  clear  voice,  they  sang  the  joyful 
Christmas  hymn;  and  then  old  Mat- 
thew, with  nomely  eloquence,  read  a 
chapter  from  the  sacred  book.  The 
passage  he  selected  was  that  in  which 
the  fiery  Peter  asks  how  often  an 
erring  brother  should  be  forgiven, 
and  the  meek  Master  makes  the  me- 
morable answer,  '  I  say  not  nnto  thee. 
Until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy 
times  seven.*  An  angry  feeling  of  in- 
dignation and  offended  pride  arose  in 
John  Goldsworthy's  breast,  as  he  rea- 
lised the  application  of  tlie  lesson  to 
himself,  but  soon,  as  he  perceived  how 
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humbly  and  timidly  the  old  man  read, 
a  better  feeling  prevailed.  After  the 
reading  came  a  homely  bat  eameat 
prayer,  and  then  The  Prayer — the  prayer 
that  has  been  prayed  by  Christian  Ups 
for  eighteen  hunored  years.  There  was 
a  tremble  in  the  old  man's  voice,  a  tone 
of  more  thsm  ordinarily  earnest  plead- 
ing, as  he  came  to  the  £Euniliar  words, 
*  lorgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,'  and 
when  the  prayer  was  ended,  and  all  the 
others  had  risen,  John  Goldsworthy  re- 
mained upon  his  knees,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  And  when  he  rose,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Matthew  Knibbs. 
'  Old  friend,  with  God's  help,  you  have 
conquered  me.  And  you,  my  darling, 
if  it  will  really  make  you  happy  that  I 
should  make  friends  with  your  uncle.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  make 
friends  with  nim.* 

Kelly's  sweet  face  brightened  into 
sunshine,  and  she  (dapped  her  hands 
with  delight. '  I  feel  such  deep  and  per- 
fect happmess  myself^  that  I  seem  as  if 
I  daie  not  enjoy  it,  knowing  mv  brother 
to  be  suffering  so  deeply.  And  now 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  will 
not  rest  until  the  thing  is  done.  80, 
my  darling,  if  it  is  not  too  late  for  vou, 
put  on  your]  bonnet,  and  we  will  go 
to  your  uncle  at  once.' 

*  At  once )  to-night  f  Oh  papa,  I'm 
80  very,  very  glad  1  My  dear,  dear, 
dear  papa!'  And  flinging  her  arms 
round  ms  neck,  she  gave  him  such 
kisses !  For  my  part,  I'd  have  forgiven 
my  lawyer  himself  (who  is  my  only 
enemy  that  I  can  think  of),  for  only 
just  one  of  them. 

The  tall  footman's  astonishment  at 
seeing  his  young  mistress  arrive  at  such 
an  hour,  and  in  the  company  of  the  in- 
dividual who  had  made  so  unceremo- 
nious a  visit  on  the  previous  night,  was 
unbounded.  He  had  little  time,  how- 
ever, to  indulge  it,  for  Nelly  merely  said, 
'  I  shall  %nd  my  uncle  in  the  library,  I 
suppose,  Thomas  ?'  and  passing  across 
the  hall,  tho  two  entered  unannounced. 

Robert  Gk)ldsworthy  was  seated  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fbmde,  his  back  to 
the  door.  Choice  fruits  and  sparlding 
decanters  were  on  the  table,  out  un- 
touched as  when  they  were  first  placed 
there  cJter  his  solitary  dinner.  He  was 
changed,  even  since  the  previous  night. 
The  worn,  nervous,  restless  look  had 
deepened  into  one  of  utter  dejection  and 
despair.  Even  his  veir  attitude,  as  he 
gazed  into  the  fire,  his  head  bent  down, 
and  his  hand  hanging  nerveless  over  the 
side  of  his  elbow-chair,  seemed  to  denote 
a  broken-spirited  man,  without  aim  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.    He  did  not 


turn  his  head  when  the  door  opened,  but 
remained  listlessly  gazing  with  the  same 
cold  dull  stare  into  vacancy.  Nelly 
loosened  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  flung 
it  aside^  and  stepping  forward,  knelt 
down  by  her  uncle's  chair,  whilst  her  soft 
ringlets  swept  his  thin  hand, — *  Undo.' 

Bobert  Goldsworthy  seemed  but  slowly 
to  realize  her  presence.  The  slow 
frightened  way  in  which  he  turned  bis 
head  towards  her,  and  the  nervous 
shaking  of  his  trembUng  fingers,  spoke 
volumes  of  what  he  must  have  suffered, 
and  John  Goldsworthy  s  heart  smote 
him,  that  he  should  have  added  aught 
to  so  great  an  agony. 

*  Nelly!  comeback?' 

*Yes,  dear  uncle,  your  own  Nelly* 
once  more.  And  I  have  brought  some 
one  else  too,  who  wishes  to  be  friecndB 
with  you  if  you  will  let  him,' 

Bobert  Gtoldsworthy  looked  up,  and  fer 
the  first  time  perceived  his  brother^s 
presence.  With  hands  outstretched,  he 
essayed  to  rise,  but  the  excitement  had 
been  too  great  for  his  enfeebled  strength, 
and  he  staggered  back  into  his  chair. 

John  Goldsworthy  stepped  forward, 
and  knelt  before  his  brother,  grasping 
his  hands  in  his.  'Brother  Booort. 
wo  have  both  forgiveness  to  exchange. 
I  give  you  mine  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  ask  you  to  farg^Ye  me  the  hard  words 
I  spoke  last  night,  and  to  take  me 
to  your  heart  as  your  brother  again ; 
and  this  dear  child,  who  has  divided  us 
for  a  moment,  shall  be  your  daughter  as 
well  as  mine,  and  make  Christmas  in 
our  hearts,  our  whole  lives  long.' 

Peace   and    goodwill!    Peace    and 

goodwill  1  sing  the  Christmas  chimesL 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  so  they  lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards ?  Of  course  they  <ud ;  can  you 
possibly  have  the  impertinence  to  doubt 
it?  Ajid  would  you  believe  it,  John 
GoldswdHhy's  stor^  of  being  a  poor  man 
turned  out  to  be  aU  a  pretence,  made  up 
by  '  a  nasty,  great,  ugly,  suspicions  dai^ 
ling  of  a  papa ' — {Mn.  Arden  is  respon- 
sible for  the  strong  language) — *  jutft  to 
test  his  little  daughter's  heart,  which 
proved  in  the  ri^ht  place,  you  see,  after 
aU;  and,  which  IS  still  more  remarkable, 
nobody  seemed  to  dislike  him  a  bit  more 
for  being  a  millionaire.  And  '  Golds- 
worthy  Brothere  *  is  now  'Goldsworthy 
Brothers  and  Co.,'  and  Mat  Knibbs  and 
Walter  Arden  are  Co.  And  the  whole 
firm  of  Goldsworthy  Brothers  and  Co., 
together  with  Mrs.  Knibbs  and  a  lot  of 
young  Knibbses  and  little  Ardens, 
always  spend  Christmas  Day  together, 
and  a  remarkable  jolly  party  they  make. 
And  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

A.  J.Ii. 
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EVERYBODY  wondered  why  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Bochfort  had  neyer  maiv 
ried — ^that  is,  society  wondered — ^for  do- 
mestic ties  or  intimate  fiiends  were 
alike  unknown  to  him,  and  none  of  his 
acquaintances  would  ha^e  ventored. 
even  in  an  nnguarded  moment,  to  step 
over  the  bomidary  line  which  reticence 
diaws  between  a  man's  inner  and  his 
enter  self. 

He  posseflsed,  indeed,  that  resenred, 
prcmd  nature  from  whidi  more  open 
and  genial  tempers  recede^  like  the 
backward  ebb  ot  the  sea  at  low  tide. 
He  was  not,  however,  d^cnlt  to  get  in 
with,  up  to  a  certain  point  As  a  dti- 
sen  of  the  world,  and  in  the  action  of 
buffeting  with  its  roueh  waves,  he  had 
worn  off  those  outwara  angles  and  pro- 
jections which  in  a  home-bred  man 
would  have  become  unpleasantly  pro- 
minent. He  was  eminently  agreeable, 
and  a  brilliant,  but  not  an  overpowering 
talker,  when  society  demandea  of  him 
that  ^  talent  should  be  so  employed. 
With  all  the  attractions  of  person  and 
advantages  of  wealth,  added  to  these 
otiier  gifts,  it  did  indeed  seem  perverse 
of  him  to  keep  them  all  to  himself. 

During  the  ten  years  that  he  had  re- 
aided  at  Silden,  a  shooting-box  (to  which 
he  had  come,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  a  week),  not 
even  rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues, 
had  been  able  to  endow  him  with  a 
probable  bride. 

The  society  of  women,  especially  that 
of  the  fairest  and  youngest  members 
of  the  conmiunity,  he  seemed  almost 
intentionally  to  avoid,  notwithstanding 
the  encouraging  smiles  bestowed  upon 
him  by  mothers  who  had  daughters  to 
marry,  and  by  daughters  who  had  mo- 
thers to  please. 

He  was  essentially  what  they  at  last 
despondingly  pronounced  him  to  be-^ 
*a  man*s  man.*  He  liked  to  collect 
around  him,  in  his  bachelor  home,  those 
who,  like  himself^  delighted  in  the 
manly  sports  and  pastimes  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  each  true-bom  Englishman, 
and  in  all  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  himself 
more  or  less  excelled. 

A  splendid  horseman  and  a  keen 
shot,  he  raised  the  emulation  of  the 
younger  men,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
the  type  of  what  a  country  gentleman 
should  be ;  and  at  EUlden  such  a  pic- 
ture of  luxurious  bachelorhood  was 
presented  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  it  was  hardly 


to  be  wondered  at  that  the  saying 
passed  into  a  proverb,  that  *  Angleshire 
was  not  a  marrying  county.* 

There  was  one  noticeable  peculiarity 
with  regard  to  the  winter  hospitalities 
atHilden.  During  the  Christmas  season 
it  was  shut  up,  and  Sir  Gilbert  disap- 
peared from,  the  countv,  acquainting 
nobody  with  his  possible  or  probable 
whereabouts,  until  the  gaieties  and 
reunions  of  families,  attendant  upon 
that  festive  season,  were  well  over. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  surprise 
that  the  members  of  Mrs.  Standish's 
£BLmily  listened  to  that  lady*s  announce- 
ment, as  she  sealed  the  mostdehcate 
and  fiuiy-like  of  notes,  with  the  most 
delicate  and  fairy-like  of  seals :  '  I  have 
written  to  ask  Sir  GUbert  de  Bochfort 
to  spend  Christmas  with  ua^  and  I  have  a 
sort  of  presentiment  that  he  will  come.* 

*  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort,  my  dearest 
auntie,*  exclaimed  Alice  Vendunere, 
the  b^uty,  niece,  and  pet  of  the  esta- 
blishment ;  *  then  there  is  an  end  to  all 
our  fun.  I  have  always  called  him 
Knight  Sintram  since  the  day  when  Lady 
Bouncington  and  her  five  plain  daugh- 
ters bore  down  upon  him  at  the  Mentreon 
archery  meeting.  You  know  why,. 
Ernie,*  she  ad&d,  smiling  arehly  at 
the  guileless  youth  of  eighteen,  whom 
she  had  had  fiist  in  her  toils  since  the 
archery  meeting  in  question  had  taken 
place  the  summer  before.  'Don't  you 
rememb^  my  whispering  to  you,  "  The 
she  bear  and  her  whelps  are  upon  him  ?" 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  because  you 
would  not  have  understood  the  German* 
and  it  was  so  sweetly  appropriate.' 

'  I  remember  your  saying  it,  and  I 
remember  the  argument  we  had  after- 
wards, when  I  said  that  he  was  an  awfully 
good  fellow,  and  you  said  that  he  was 
as  sulky  as  a  bear  himself,  and  that  it 
would  serve  him  right  if  the  she  bear 
caught  him,  and  gave  him  as  a  dainty 
morsel  to  that  unmitigated  Gorgon,  the 
Lady  Ethelfrida  Malmaison.' 

*  So  I  did,  and  I  wish  she  had,'  an- 
swered the  merry  girl.  *  But  seriously, 
dear  Aunt  Fanny,  what  could  have  put 
it  into  your  head  to  invite  such  a  regular 
damp  blanket  to  come  to  weigh  down 
our  Christmas  fun  ?  Let  me  put  the  note 
in  the  fire,  please,'  she  adaed  ooquet- 
tvBhly ;  *  that  is,  if  you  think  there's  the 
slightest  chance  of  his  accepting  the 
invitation,  you  know.* 

'  Ko,  my  love,  the  note  must  be  sent,' 
replied  ^Irs.  Standish,  decidedly.    *I 
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have  long  had  it  in  my  conacience  that 
year  after  year  should  haye  gone  hy 
and  seen  our  merry  Christmas  gather- 
ing, while  onr  next-door  neighbour  was 
moping  by  himself  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
Let  James  take  the  roan  horse  oyer  to 
Hilden,'  she  added,  as  the  butler  an- 
swered the  bell,  '  and  let  him  wait  for 
an  answer  to  tiiis  note.' 

There  was  *  awful  excitement,  as  the 
young  people  themselves  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  until  the  tramp  of  the  roan 
horse  in  the  stable-yard  proclaimed  the 
return  of  the  groom.  And  when  Ernest 
entered  holding  the  note  high  above  his 
head,  those  who  had  betted  gloves  and 
knick-knacks  upon  the  issue  of  the 
event,  felt  as  those  feel  when  settling- 
day  is  close  at  hand. 

*.He  comes!  he  comes!*  shouted  a 
voice,  wbich  proceeded  from  behind  the 
sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Standish  was  re- 
clining. '  Enight  Sintram  comes,'  and 
nothing  was  heard  for  a  few  minutes 
afterwuds,  but,  *  You  owe  mo  two  pair 
of  gloves ;  my  size  is  six  and  three-quar- 
ters.' *I  Imow  Cousin  Alice  always 
wears  orange  cotton.'  What  a  shame  T 
•  You  said  "rfonc."'  •!  should  like 
white  ones  with  two  buttons,  et  cetera, 
ct  cetera.'  When  ttie  tumult  was  over, 
Uiere  was  still  the  cry  of  '  What  does 
he  say  ?  Please  tell  us  what  he  says, 
Aunt  Fanny. '  And  the  kindhearted 
woman,  with  tears  standing  in  her  eyes, 
prefaced  the  reading  of  the  note  by 
saying,  '  It  was  as  I  thought ;  not  one 
of  the  county  fiimilies  have  ever  before 
asked  him  to  spend  Christmas  with 
them.  And  he  concludes  with — ^^and 
to  my  own  hearth,  barren  and  desolate 
of  any  domestic  tie,  I  had  no  heart  to 
summon  them." ' 

*  I  am  so  glad  I  thoneht  of  it,'  she 
added,  with  a  sigh  of  relief — *  and  the 
next  thing  to  think  about  is,  who  to 
have  to  meet  him.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  nothing  but  you  young  creatures 
about.  Sir  Gilbert  de  Rochfort  is  a 
middle-aged  man.' 

*  There  is  the  pretty  widow,  Mrs.  Stuart,' 
suggested  some  one  among  the  young 
creatures  alluded  to.  *  She  sings  so  well, 
she  would  be  an  acquisition  every  way.' 

'  So  she  would ;  that  is  a  bright  idea ; 
sit  down,  Alice,  and  write  her  a  note, 
and  be  sure  and  mention  that  I  am  ex- 
pecting Sir  Gilbert;  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  draw  with  a  widow.' 

*  6he*s  not  that  sort  of  widow,'  said 
one  of  the  nephews,  who  coloured 
deeply  as  he  made  the  remark ;  '  she's 
the  nicest  woman  I  ever  knew,  and  not 
in  the  least  like  what  one  fancies  a 
widow  would  be.' 


•  Why  Frank's  quite  spoony  on  her,' 
said  a  vounger  brotiier,  chaffingly ;  *  he 
was  always  at  the  cottage,  when  we 
were  at  home ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
there  being  an  attraction  in  that 
quarter.' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,'  was  the  crosty  re- 
ply; and  the  dreaBing-bell  ringing  at 
that  moment,  the  ladies  dispersed,  to 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  during 
the  perfonnance  of  manifold  manipula- 
tions with  regard  to  their  *  back  hair  :* 
in  some  cases  so  thick  and  luxuriant, 
that  ingenuity  was  expended  in  oom- 
pressing  it  into  graceful  compass;  in 
others  so  scanty  and  thin  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  many  frizzes,  rolls,  and 
whiskers  (ladies,  ami  right?)  to  give  it 
the  required  roundness  or  Boliaity  of 
form. 

Uttle  Alice  Vendameie  was  an  only 
child;  her  rippling  auburn  tmses 
owed  their  dainf^  arrangement  to  no 
kind  sisterly  hand,  and  as  she  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful  under  the  hands  of 
her  maid,  and  caught  the  reflection  of 
a  lovely  face  in  the  glass,  perhaps  the 
question  suggested  itself  to  her  youthful 
imagination,  '  I  wonder  what  Knight 
Sintram  will  think  of  me.' 

She  had  been  a  spoilt  darling  all 
her  life,  and,  like  other  spoilt  darCngs. 
had  learnt  to  think  too  exdusively  of 
her  own  little  self,  to  be  a  perfect  or  a 
baautiful  character.  But  shiB  was  very 
pretty,  very  fascinating,  and  veiy  ca- 
ressing in  her  manner  when  she  liked ; 
and  ^erefore  no  one  perceived  the 
undercurrent  of  selfishness  which  was 
moulding  the  child  nature  into  that  of 
a  finished  coquette.  When  the  toilette 
was  completed,  and  she  surveyed  her- 
self in  the  cheval  glass  before  her,  it 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  confidence  to 
say  what  she  thought  of  herself.  If 
Sir  Gilbert's  opinion  should  prove  half 
as  flattering,  the  question  will  soon 
be  answered,  'What  will  he  think  of 
me?' 

And  the  widow?  had  the  *  worid's 
breath  been  there '  also?  had  the  boy's 
ludgment,  or  the  world's  judgment, 
been  right  in  the  case  ?  Was  the  name 
of  the  rich  baronet  a  *  safe  draw '  in 
that  quarter  or  not? 

We  had  hoped  not — ^we  had  heard 
better  things  of  her;  but  Mary  Stuart, 
like  her  great  namesake,  was  fallible, 
and  a  victim  to  the  weaknesses  of  her 
sex.  As  her  eye  glanced  over  the  note 
written  in  the  delicate  characters  of 
Alice  Vendamere,  tiiey  lighted  upcHi 
the  words  '  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort  has 
promised  to  come;'  and  as  it  did  so 
such  a  blush  spread  itself  over  the 
widow's  &ir  face,  and  such  a  light 
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flafthed  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  we 
cannot  but  fear  that  the  question  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  mature  mind,  whidi 
the  childish  one  had  proposed:  *I 
wonder  what  he  will  think  of  me?* 

Having  so  far  let  the  reader  into  the 
secret  of  two  feminine  hearts,  and  ad- 
mitted him  behind  the  scenes,  we  must 
beg  him  to  return  onoe  more  to  his 
place  among  the  audience,  and  see  the 
*  farce  played  out.' 

The  Christmas  week  arrired,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Bochfort  arriyed  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  as  well  as  the  pretty  widow, 
Mrs.  8tuart  They  were  the  only  two 
guesti  who  were  not  allied  personally 
or  by  marriage  to  the  ftmily  circle 
assembled  there;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  both  did  justice 
to  the  discriminating  taste  of  their 
hostess ;  for  they  were  both  possessed 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  which  are 
necessary  to  make  a  party  in  a  country 
house  go  off  pleasantly  and  welU 

Fair  Mrs.  Stuart  did  not,  as  her  young 
champion  had  observed,  give  any  one 
the  idea  of  a  widow  *  in  the  world's 
sense.'  Perhaps  because  gay,  gadding, 
designing  widows  are,  rar  the  most 
part,  the  widows  who  come  into  notice 
in  the  world,  the  world  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  judgine  of  them,  as  a^dass,  a 
little  censoriously. 

Now  that  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity (alasl  that  it  should  be  so)  of 
seeing  how  a  widow  at  heart  can,  eveii 
in  the  most  illustrious  position,  make 
her  pious  example  and  faithM  lore  a 
beacon  light  to  an  admiring  world, 
the  name  should  be  held  in  greater 
reverence,  and  enlist  a  laiger  amount  of 
sympathy  for  its  owner  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  Owning  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  a  preconceived  aversion  to  the 
name,  when  applied  to  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
with  no  disinclination  on  her  part  to 
the  rule  that  she  plays,  we  will  drop 
the  opprobrious  title  altogether,  and 
mention  her  for  the  future  merely  as 
Airs.,  or  as  she  liked  best  to  be  called, 
'M^  Stuart' 

A  pretty  and  suggestive  name  enough ; 
but  not  too  pretty  or  too  suggestive 
to  belong  to  so  lair  and  winning  a 
creature  as  the  namesake  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Scots.  She  had  lately 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
taken  a  pretty  oottoge,  about  six  miles 
from  the  oounfy  town ;  but  people  had 
not  failed  to  discern,  even  in  those  early 
days,  that  die  was  a  great  'acquisition,* 
and  that  her  acquaintance  was  ozu)  to 
cultivate. 

Like  Sir  GUbert  de  Bochfort,  how- 
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ever,  she  had  made  no  intimate  friends ; 
and  an  elderly  French  woman,  who  had 
formerly  been  her  governess,  appeared 
to  be  the  only  person  who  enjoyed  her 
perfect  confidence  and  trust 

The  little  mystery  that  surrounded 
her  history  and  antecedents  could  never 
be  misinterpreted  by  those  who  had 
once  seen  and  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Stuart  or  Madame  Buedecour,  her  com- 
panion and  friend.  They  were  both 
nJghlT  cultivated  women,  with  that  un- 
mistakable stamp  which  true  refine- 
ment sets  upon  the  really  noble,  among 
the  high  bom  and  well  bred  of  their 


Like  a  queen  rose,  indeed,  she  seemed 
amongst  tne  lovely  '  garden  of  girls ' 
assembled  at  Mount  Pleasant  to  hold 
Christmas  rovel  beneath  its  hospitable 
roof.  Her  dark  clustering  hair,  and 
the  peach-like  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  bore 
witness  to  the  fiict,  that  youth  was  not 
past;  and  the  most  invidious  of  ob- 
servers could  not  have  guessed  her  age 
to  be  more  than  thirty  at  the  most — 
*  Thirty,  however,*  we  hear  a  fair  young 
reader  exclaim,  *  can  hardly  be  called 
young.' 

Granted — ^if  you  will ;  but  there  is 
a  charm  about  thirty,  nevertheless; 
and  a  beautiful  woman  of  thirty  is  in 
the  height  and  the  xenith  of  her 
charms. 

Even  little  Alice  trembled  for  her 
beauty  laurels,  as  Mis.  Stuart  entered 
the  dittwing-room,  accompanied  by  the 
venerable  Madame  Buedecour,  who 
looked  like  a  oomtesse  of  the  old 
French  regime.  They  were  two  re- 
markable looking  women,  and  the 
younger  was  a  mmiel  of  grace,  founded 
upon  self-possession,  and  the  inborn 
consciousness  of  sway.  The  pretty  girl 
of  eighteen,  with  a  dash  of  fistness  in 
her  own  manners,  felt  that  she  was 
outshone,  that  her  beauty-throne  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  new 
comer ;  and  as  her  golden  tresses  were 
being  combed  out  that  evening,  her 
thoughts  took  another  and  a  less 
pleasing  shape.  They  were  not  what 
wiU  Sir  GUbert  think  of  me  ?  but  what 
will  he  think  of  lierf — for  she  knew 
intuitively  that  when  Mn.  Stuart  was 
in  the  room  she  would  pale  the  light 
of  the  lesser  luminaries,  who  might 
each  have  shone  before  as  suns  and 
planets  in  their  own  limited  sf^eres. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort  or,  as  the 
young  people  insisted  upon  calling  him, 
'Knight  Sintram,'  was  expecteid  to 
dinner,  and  a  sumptuous  banquet  had 
been  prepared  in  his  honour. 

'We  must  make  a  fuss  with  him,' 
said  the  notable  housewife^  *and  give 
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Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort  : 


him  of  the  very  beat,  smoe  he  has 
treated  us  with  such  distinguished 
attention.  It  will  make  the  county 
mad,  I  know,  to  think  of  his  having 
spent  his  Christmas  with  us.* 

To  explain  this  speech  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  most  good-natured  little 
women  that  ever  breathed,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  inform  the  reader  that 
'  the  county '  had  (with  a  prejudice  and 
narrowness  of  mind  peculiar  to  the 
moral  growth  of  some  counties  that 
we  oould  name)  made  Mrs.  Standish 
more  than  ever  undrastand,  that  she 
was  lo(dced  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
wurvenue,  Hicn  and  agreeable,  doubt- 
leas,  but  not  as  a  dowager  countess  of 
the  old  school  emphatically  declared  in 
her  hearing,  *  not  one  of  us.*  Hence 
the  innocent  triumph  over '  the  county ' 
evinced  in  her  last  speech,  seeing  that 
the  most  distinguished  unit  in  that 
select  assembly  would  have  been  proud 
to  number  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochiort 
among  his  Christmas  guests. 

There  was  a  little  nervous  flutter 
about  Mrs.  Standish's  manner,  therefore, 
as  she  was  led  into  dinner  by  the  baro- 
net himself;  but  reassured  by  the 
courteous  ease  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  evident  interest  he  took  in  the 
programme  of  their  Christmas  festivi- 
&es,  she  was  soon  eagerly  describing 
to  ijim  the  parts  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  her  family  were  to  take  in  the 
charades  and  tableaux  which  were  to 
form  a  principal  feature  in  them. 

<Ana  Mrs.  Stuart  has  promised  to 
personate  her  beautiful  namesake  for 
us,'  she  said ;  '  will  she  not  look  splen- 
did, as  the  principal  figure  in  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Bizzio?' 

*  Splendid  indeed!  if  you  refer  to 
the  lady  whom  your  husband  took  into 
dinner,'  was  the  reply,  as  his  eye  fol- 
lowed that  of  his  hostess,  and  rested 
upon  the  lovely  face  of  Mary  Stuart 
herself. 

*I  do;  have  you  not  met  Mrs. 
Stuart  before,  Sir  Gilbert?  she  has 
lately  come  into  the  neighbourhood, 
and  IS  a  great  attraction,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Doubtless,'  was  the  curt  repl^.  He 
had  been  surprised  into  admiration  by 
the  first  appeal;  but  female  charms 
seldom  formed  the  subject  of  comment 
or  remark  to  the  eccentric  baronet 

There  was  a  little  ear  by  his  side, 
pricked  into  the  most  earnest  attention 
to  everv  sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
and  that  ear  belonged  to  no  other 
than  the  beauty,  Alice  Yendamere: 
she  heard  that  cold  *  doubtless'  with 
a  little  sigh  of  relief.  She  oould  not 
bear  to  hear  another  woman  cordially 
praised;  and  she  had  conceived  a  dis- 


like to  Mrs.  Stuaii  ttom  the  momest 
that  she  had  first  seen  her.  She  had 
ardently  hoped  that  Sir  Gilbert  would 
addrett  some  conversation  to  hers^, 
and  had  manoeuvred  to  sit  next  to  him 
in  order  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  He 
seemed  blind  ana  dea^  however,  as  re- 
guded  her  presence  ihere ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  remark  addressed  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  a  &n,  artfully  dro]^ 
as  the  lacQes  rose  from  the  tabled  he 
spoke  no  word  to  her  that  night 

*How  charming  he  iaV  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Standish  e»sitedly,  as  they  stood 
round  the  Christmas  fire,  and  discossed 
the  hero  of  the  day.  *I  had  no  idea 
that  he  could  be  so  agreeable.* 

As  she  said  the  words,  two  deep- 
blue  violet  eyes  tnmed  softly  upon  her, 
and  fixed  her  with  a  puzzled  look. 

*  Is  Sir  Gilbert  de  Boohfbrt  then,  not 
generally  considered  agreeable?^  the 
owner  or  the  eyes  asked,  with  a  slightly 
upward  tendency  in  the  arched  eye- 
brow— *  I  had  understood  the  reverse.' 

<  To  men  particularly  so ;  but  the 
society  of  women  he  is  supposed  to 
forswear.' 

'  He  is  what  I  called  him,  a  damp 
blanket  at  best,'  remarked  Alice  V^i- 
damere,  with  a  dash  of  spite  in  her 
aooent  '  I  almost  begin  to  wish  that 
he  had  not  come.' 

As  this  sent^ice  fell  from  her  H 
she  also  encountered  the  gaze  of 
violet  e^es,  and  in  this  case  it  was  ao- 
compamed  by  a  slight  curl  of  the  short 
upper  lip,  which  gave  such  classical 
grace  to  the  countenance  to  which  it 
belonged.  Alice  observed  this  fact; 
and  it  did  not  induce  to  the  rise  of  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  her  affections  or  estimation, 
especially  as  the  latter  vouchsafed  no 
remark  in  answer  to  the  saucy  girl. 

Later  in  the  evening,  musio  was 
asked  for,  and  Alice,  as  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  was 
reouested  to  open  the  concert 

She  played  brilliant^,  and  had  been 
well  teught ;  but  on  the  m'ght  in  ques- 
tion she  app^ued  a  littile  nervous  and 
perturbed,  which  was  unusual  with  her; 
and  her  furtive  glance  round  the 
room  as  she  rose  mm  tiie  piano  and 
received  her  gloves,  fan,  and  handker- 
chief from  her  attendant  cavalien, 
showed  that  she  was  anxious  that  some 
one  favoured  individual  should  have 
heard  her  sparkling  performance.  If 
she  looked  for  Sir  GUbert  de  Bochfort 
she  looked  in  vain  ;-he  was  in  the  inner 
drawing-room  talking  earnestly  to  a  low- 
browed, thick-set  man,  who  was  de- 
scribing a  run  with  the  Angleshiref^ 
hounds,  a  day  or  two  back,  at  which 
the   bejTonet  had  not    been  present 
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breaking  ^ith  some  littie  difficulty 
from  the  clutchea  of  the  most  confirmed 
and  the  dreariest  story-teller  in  the 
county.  Sir  Gilbert  approached  the 
charmed  circle  of  girls  that  was 
nearest  to  him,  apparently  in  an  absent 
and  preoccupied  mune  of  mind. 

The  pretty  creatures  looked  flutter- 
fngly  up  at  him,  as  a  brood  of  chickens 
■might  nave  gazed  at  an  approaching 
hawk,  and  each  one  secretly  hoped 
that  Knight  Sintram  would  not  take  it 
into  his  head  to  address  her  in  particular, 
for  they  were  of  the  schoolgirl  age, 
too  forcibly  su^stive,  as  Lord  Byron 
says,  of  *  bread  and  butter,'  to  be  in- 
terested in,  or  as  far  as  that  interesting 
to^  a  middle-aged  male  stranger. 

'I  heard  music,  I  am  sure,  ^roung 
ladies,*  he  said  with  a  smile,  which  in 
•some  measure  allayed  their  fears  ;  <  can 
you  inform  me  from  whence  came  the 
strains  T 

'  Miss  Yendamere  has  been  playing,* 
replied  the  least  shy  of  the  bevy  of 
maidens,  '  and  now  Mrs.  Standi^  is 
asking  Mrs.  Stuart  to  sing.' 

To  ask  was  to  obtain  in  that  quarter. 
Mrs.  Stuart  was  one  of  the  few  people 
to  whom  the  ^  of  music  was  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  herself  and  to  others.  She 
never  allowed  any  idle  or  frivolous  ex- 
cuse to  deprive  people  of  the  enjoyment 
of  her  rare  and  escjuisite  talent,  and 
with  the  fine  perceptions  of  real  good- 
breeding,  what  she  intended  to  give 
she  did  not  require  to  be  twice  aoked 
for. 

*It  will  give  me  neat  pleasure  to 
sing,  if  you  wish  it,'  she  said  simply,  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Standish's  request ;  and 
as  she  was  a  comparative  stranger  in 
the  Christmas  circle  which  she  had 
so  cordially  joined,  few  among  the 
guests  assembled  knew  the  rich  treat 
in  store  for  their  willing  ears,  that  those 
words  implied. 

Here  were  none  of  the  Missyish  pre- 
parations for  display,  so  often  lingered 
over  to  conceal  the  nervous  flutterings 
of  the  &ir  performer.  No  fidgeting 
with  bracelets,  no  '  looking  for  music, 
no  raising  or  lowering  of  the  music- 
stool,  or  placing  and  displacing,  of  wax 
candles.  Mrs.  Stuart  took  heir  place 
at  the  instrument,  over  which  she  was 
a  complete  mistress,  with  confidence 
and  ease,  and  after  preluding  in  a  way 
which  in  itself  was  delightftil  to  a 
connoisseur,  she  carried  her  hearers 
away  with  her  into  the  regions  of  &ncy, 
on  the  wings  of  her  beautiful  and  sil- 
very voice. 

*  One  more,*  and  aeain  '  only  one 
more,*  was  asked  for  ana  obtained ;  and 
for  the  very  last,  in  accordance  with 


the  special  request  of  Sir  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Stuart  sang  me  foHowing  bcdlad,  for 
the  mekmcDoly  tone  of  wnich  she  re- 
quested indulgence  at  so  festive  a 
season.  '  It  is  a  favourite  of  mine,*  she 
added,  with  one  of  her  peculiar  and 
most  gracious  smiles;  and  this  was 
enough  to  secure  its  favourable  recep- 
tion by  her  now  enraptured  audience.  ^ 
The  words  of  a  song,  without  musio 
or  voice  to  give  them  soul  and  life, 
might  be  compared  to  an  outlined 
sketch  without  colour  or  shade ;  but 
as  even  an  outline  in  some  cases  might 
suggest  both,  to  an  imaginative  tem- 
pemment,  so  the  simple  words  of  a 
Dallad  will  sometimes  uiU  naturally  to 
music,  to  those  who  love  their  happy 
combination.  The  words  Mrs.  Stuart 
sang  were  these  : — 

*  He  oomei  to-olgbt  I'  the  lady  nid,l 

Aod  twined  amidft  her  hair 
The  sweet  blae-qred  forget-me-not, 
To  make  her  yet  mme  fair. 

'  He  comes  tonnight    Sir  Boland  comes, 
Who^  in  the  llita  of  love^  • 

Haa  worn  within  hia  haughty  crest 
My  pearl-embroidered  glove. 

*  He  cornea  to-night  acrosa  the  moor. 

And  down  the  moantain  steep ; 
And  thnmgh  the  sharp  and  rocky  glen. 
Where  yawns  the  lover's  leap. 

*  He  comes  to  aightl*  VAlas !  no  more- 

Sad  lady,  cease  thy  lay. 
Bat  Btm  she  said, « He  comes  to-night  I' 
Throni^  each  succeeding  day. 

And  ever  when  the  son  went  down. 

Lapped  In  the  golden  west. 
She  bade  her  bower^maidena  bring 

The  robe  he  loved  the  best 

And  still  she  said. '  He  comes  to-night !' 

And  twined  within  her  hair 
The  sweet  blue-eyed  forget-me-not, 

To  make  lier  seem  more  fair. 

*  Forget  thee  not!*  came  o'er  lier  £u»— 

A  flashing  and  a  lie^t— 
And  ere  her  sweet  eyes  closed  she  said, 
*  I  corner  dear  love,  to-night.' 

The  murmur  of  applause  which  fol- 
lowed all  the  &ir  performer*s  songs 
came  a  litUe  slower  than  usual  after 
this  one.  Perhaps  each  of  her  audience 
was  hoping  that  another  would  speak, 
and  allow  time  for  the  slight  feeling  of 
choking  that  was  arising  in  his  or  her 
throat  to  allay  itself,  before  attempting 
to  make  comment  or  remark. 

The  silence  was  first  broken  by  Sir 
Gilbert,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
to  whom  his  hermit-like  habits  with 
r^rd  to  w(Hn6n  were  well  known,  said, 
offering  his  arm  to  the  fidr  musician, 
•  Do  come  and  have  some  tea.    I  oould 
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hear  that  you  were  a  little  tired  in  that 
laat  soDg ;  and  I  fear  that  we  have  taxed 
roar  good-nature  too  Beverely.'  '  No, 
indeed/  waa  the  reply ;  *  I  feel  that  little 
song  yery  much;  but  nothing  would 
tire  me  to-night.  It  is  the  first  Christ- 
mas-eve that  I  have  spent  in  a  home 
circle  for  many  a  long  year/ 

*  I  can  say  the  same,'  replied  Sir 
Gilbert,  '  but  I  cannot,  like  you,  admit 
that  I  altogether  look  upon  the  Christ- 
mas season  as  a  festive  one.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  sad  to  me  in 
Christmas  memories^  and  your  plaintive 
song  has  called  some  of  them  back  to 
life  again.' 

Surely  some  unlooked-for  emotion 
must  have  surprised  Sir  Gilbert  from 
his  icy  reserve ;  he  had  never  spoken  so 
many  consecutive  words  with  regard  to 
his  own  personal  feelings,  as  he  had 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Stuart  that  night,  with- 
in the  memory  of  Angleshire. 

She  answered  sooly,  '  Neither  are 
Christmas  memories  particularly  bright 
ones  to  me;  but  I  am  determined  to 
shake  off  all  morbid  feelings,  and  be 
happy  for  this  once.* 

Sir  Gilbert  made  no  reply,  but  he 
looked  pale  and  thoughtful  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  There  is  something  in 
the  tone  of  h^  voice,  he  was  thinking 
to  himself,  that  brings  back  a  long-lost 
one  to  my  mind.  It  is  like  the  voice 
of  •  my  wife.* 

If  his  thoughts  could  have  been  as 
easily  interpreted  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  mingling  as  they  are  rendered 
here  upon  paper,  what  consternation 
might  uiey  not  have  caused  throughout 
the  neignbourhood  and  the  county ; 
no  one  luid  ever  heard  befeie  that  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Bochfort  was  a  married 
man. 

What  chance  now  for  little  Alice 
with  her  doll's  beauty,  or  for  the  en- 
chantress with  her  siren  voice !  Well 
was  it  for  Sir  Gilbert  that  the  observa- 
tion escaped  him  not ;  the  smiles  of  the 
beauty,  and  the  voice  of  the  siren,  will 
still  in  their  ignorance  be  directed  to 
him.  It  will  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  Sir  GUbert  de  Bochfort  had 
a  seat,  or  rather  castle,  called  Bochfort 
Castle,  situated  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  that  rumour  had  said  that  his  life 
tiiere  had  been  one  of  the  deepest  se- 
elusion,  almost  amounting  to  complete 
isolation. 

Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  some 
finir  Amy  Bbbsart  pined  in  those  distant 
towers  iat  her  lord's  return?  Such 
tilings  have  been  heard  of  before ;  but 
if  it  were  indeed  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, the  secret  had  been  well  kept ; 
the  shafts  of  scandal  had  never  as  yet 


been  launched  against  the  unblemished 
honour  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort 

The  tongues  of  gossip  were,  however^ 
soon  let  loose  as  his  afhniration  of  the 
fair  Mary  gained  ground  daily,  and  aa 
evening  artier  evenmg  found  hun  at  her 
side,  an  entranced  listener  to  her  hea- 
venly voice.  The  night  before  ilie- 
break-up  of  the  party  we  had  worn  in 
her  hair  some  holly  berries  with  which, 
he  had  presented  her,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  *  I  shall  love  Christmas  and  holly 
berries  from  this  time  forth,  and  for 
ever.  Perhaps,  however,*  he  added* 
with  an  effort,  *  I  may  never  see  another 
in  England.  I  am  going  abroad  next 
week.' 

'  Is  not  that  a  somewhat  sudden  de* 
termination  ?*  said  his  companion,  with 
forced  calmness,  while  her  face  belied 
the  assumed  indifference  of  her  voice. 
'  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  a  visit 
to  Bochfort.' 

'  Will  vou  give  me  an  interview  to- 
morrow, before  I  go  ?  I  have  a  histoiy 
that  I  wish  you  to  hear.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mary  Stuart,  quietly.  *I 
also  would  speak  with  you.  I  have  a 
message  for  you  from  Yirginie,*  8he> 
added,  and  her  voice  here  was  broken 
with  a  sob. 

To  explain  how  this  message  was 
likely  to  affect  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort. 
now  madly  in  love  with  another  woman*. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  reader 
back  for  the  space  of  ten  years^  when 
another  Christmas  scene  was  taking 
place,  on  which  the  after  events  of  hia 
life  all  hineed. 

An  aged  man,  a  former  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Bochfort,  lay  a  dying  in  a  princely 
chamber,  furnished  after  the  fiashion  (^ 
two  centuries  ago.  He  was,  even  in 
death,  a  hard,  determined-looking  man; 
and  if  the  lawyer  who  sat  at  the  bed's 
head,  busily  engaged  in  writing,  ven- 
tured to  question  the  expediency  of  8ad& 
or  such  a  clause  in  the  old  man's  ^rill, 
his  remarks  were  met  by  the  stem  re- 
iteration of  what  had  been  before  said, 
without  other  comment  upon  the  inter- 
ruption offered. 

*  Gilbert  can  take  his  choice,*  be 
said,  as  the  lawyer  at  last  ceased  to 
write ;  '  he  can  obey  me  or  not  as  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  my  determination  will 
remain  unchanged.' 

*But,  Sir  Gilbert,'  said  the  lawyer, 
pleadingly, '  there  is  the  young  lady  to 
consult  as  well  as  your  nephew.  She 
will  hardly  be  prepared  to  compiv  with 
your  wishes  at  once,  even  E^ould  Mr. 
Gilbert  prove  as  dutiful  in  the  matter 
as  I  hope  he  wilL  But  that  other  un- 
fortunate attachment — ^that  moet  unfor- 
tunate attachment  will,  I  fear ' 
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*  Havo  the  kiadness  to  write  at  my 
dictation/  broke  in  the  old  man,  an- 
grily. *  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  discnss  the  love  affairs  of  my 
worthy  nephew  :  the  will  must  be  made 
in  case  of  his  persistent  refusal.' 

So  the  lawyer,  who  loved  the  scape- 
grace nephew  with  all  his  heart,  had  to 
drive  his  unwilling  pen  to  the  certain 
worldly  ruin  of  that  nephew,  in  cose  of 
his  declining  to  fixlfil  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  an  obstinate  man,  rendered 
doubly  exacting  and  imperious  fitnn  the 
knowledge  that  the  power  which  he 
then  possessed  was  passing  quickly  and 
surely  out  of  his  hands  for  ever. 

The  business  which  occupied  the  ba- 
ronet and  the  lawyer  lasted  some  hours, 
after  which  Sir  Gilbert,  the  great-uncle 
of  the  Sir  Gilbert  already  brought  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  reader,  gave 
orders  tiiat  his  nephew  should  be  sum- 
moned to  his  presence,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  man  of  law  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Mademoiselle  Yirginie  de  St. 
Cyrs,  the  daughter  of  a  French  marquis 
and  his  Englidi  wife,  who  had  been  the 
favourite  sister  of  the  dying  baronet. 

It  was  in  favour  of  this  young  lady 
that  the  will  bad  been  made,  which 
was  intended  to  come  into  force  only 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  vonng  couple  to 
unite  the  interests  and  the  gloiy  of  their 
house  by  becoming  man  and  wife  before 
the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 
The  nephew,  Gilbert,  was  the  natural 
heir  to  the  princely  Rochfort  estates, 
but  the  entail  had  been  cut  off  by  an 
ancestor  whose  eldest  son  had  Incurred 
his  displeasure,  and  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Rochfort  to  will  them 
to  any  member  of  the  family  that  it 
pleased  him  to  do.  This  was  the  impe- 
rative  condition,  and  the  house  of  de 
Rochfort  had  become  so  impoverished 
of  its  members  that  it  so  happened  that 
either  to  Gilbert  or  to  Yirginie  they 
must  come. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  voung 
man  to  obey  his  uncle's  commands,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  property  would  be  left 
to  the  young  girl ;  and  it  was  curious 
enough  that  her  wishes  on  the  subject 
were  neither  oanvawed  or  even  thought 
of  by  the  imperious  old  man,  who  looked 
upon  her  as  entirely  and  completely 
subject  to  his  will  in  all  things,  and  at 
whose  natural  rebellion  to  the  course 
he  did  not  even  guess. 

*  If  Gilbert  consents  to  marry  her  he 
shall  be  my  heir,'  was  the  wording  of 
the  conditions  imposed ;  and  the  lawyer 
was  charged  with  the  delicate  mission 
of  impartmg  to  Yirginie  that  she  was 
offered  as  a  valuable  bargain  for  the 
acceptance  of  one  whose  heart  and  af- 


fections, she  well  knew,  were  bestowed 
upon  a  fdur  less  worthy  or  beautifol 
object. 

she  and  her  cousin  had,  indeed,  seen 
little  of  one  another  since  the  days  of 
comparative  childhood,  when  Gilbert 
had  acted  the  part  of  boy  lover  to  his 
fair  and  delicate  playmate.  When 
they  met  again  he  was  in  the  heyday 
of  youthful  passion,  inspired  with  an 
ardent  attachment  to  a  beautiful  actress, 
who  led  him  on  to  swell  the  train 
of  her  captive  admirers,  but  who.  not 
long  before  the  events  took  place  which 
have  been  above  described,  had  thrown 
him  over  in  the  most  heartless  and  de- 
liberate manner,  and  bestowed  upon  an 
unsu^)ected  rival  the  doubtful  blessing 
of  her  hand.  Gilbert,  therefore,  as 
might  be  imag^ined,  was  in  no  matrimo- 
nial mood,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
mind  which  could  conceive  the  idea  of 
flinging  his  young  cousin  into  his  arms 
against  her  own  inclination  and  his, 
was  hateful  and  revolting  to  his  chi- 
valric  nature.  He  was  but  a  man, 
however,  and  a  proud  and  ambitious 
one  to  boot ;  the  alternative,  therefore, 
of  absolute  beggary,  as  opposed  to  the 
possession  of  tne  vast  revenues  of  the 
house  of  de  Rochfort,  presented  a  bar- 
ren picture  to  an  imagination  already 
soured  and  humiliated  by  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  interview  with  his  uncle  proved 
a  stormy  one.  He  absolutely  refused 
to  speak  to  Yirginie  the  words  of  insult, 
which  such  a  proposal  implied,  and  the 
old  man  swore  a  terrible  oath,  that  un- 
less the  pair  were  united  in  marriage  in 
his  presence,  before  his  death,  that  the 
noble  inheritance  should  pass  into  fe- 
male hands,  and  the  hopes  of  Gilbert 
be  blighted  and  destroyed  in  this  world 
for  ever.  The  young  man  went  from 
his  uncle's  presence  pale  with  the  pas- 
sionate emotion  which  shook  him  to  the 
venr  soul. 

His  uncle's  life,  like  the  flickering  of 
a  spent  flame,  might  go  out  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  he  be  turned  a  beggar  from 
the  halls  of  his  fi&thers,  whose  patri- 
mony he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  his  own.  Until  the  unfortunate  at- 
tachment above  alluded  to  had  come  to 
his  uncle's  ears  he  had  had  no  thought  of 
disowning  or  of  disinheriting  him ;  but 
the  pride  of  blood  revolted  at  the  pro- 
jected mfydUianee,  and  the  object  of 
his  life  had  since  been  to  see  Gilbert 
and  Yirginie  united  in  matrimonial 
bonds. 

His  health  had  given  way  suddenly,  or 
his  object  might  have  been  achieved  in 
the  natural  course  of  events.  Yireinie 
was  a  girl  of  rare  perfections,  both  of 
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mind  and  person,  and  her  sooiSiiug  in- 
lluence  over  tlio  fiery  temperament  of 
lier  cousin  Gilbert  might,  in  due  time, 
have  borne  blossom  and  fruit.  The 
one  fact  that  stood  between  hcT  and  her 
uncle's  entire  devotion  was  the  fact  of 
her  religion.  Virginie  de  St.  Cyrs  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father's  faith, 
and  was  a  Roman  Catholic  from  oduca- 
tion  and  choice.  N<.>thing  could  shako 
her  religious  principles,  and  this  was  as 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  soul  of  Sir 
Gilbert  when  he  thought  of  her  e&  the 
heiress  of  Ilochfort. 

When  the  keen-sighted  lawyer  sought 
the  interview  with  the  beautiful  and 
dignified  maiden  upon  a  mission  of  such 
delicacy,  he  himself  saw  no  way  out  of 
the  toils  which  destiny  was  orawing 
round  Gilbert  the  heir. 

To  urge  Virginie  to  a  hasty  marriage 
with  a  cold  and  unwilling  bridegroom, 
he  had  it  not  in  his  heart  to  do ;  to 
cast  away  the  last  chance  for  the  heir- 
ship of  the  young  nau,  whom  he  loved 
OS  Iiis  own  son,  -a  lUng  his  heart  to  the 
core.  He  resolved  to  explain  as  simply, 
and  with  as  little  circumlocution  as 
possible,  the  wiahes  of  the  dying  man ; 
entertaining,  unknown  to  himself,  the 
latent  hope,  that  the  much-vaunted  wit 
and  readmesa  of  the  fiEurer  sex  would 
help  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  some 
imforeseen  and  marvellous  manner. 

Ho  waited  reverently,  and  with 
averted  gaze,  for  the  answer  to  the 
message  of  which  be  bad  been  the 
utkwilling  bearer ;  and  the  calm  voice  of 
the  young  girl  startled  him  more  than 
the  most  passionate  demonstration  of 
anger  on  her  part  would  have  done, 
as  i^e  said  distinctly  and  slowly,  but 
in  a  low  voii  i — 

*  What  dots  Gilbert — ^my  cousin,  say 
to  this  proposal  ?' 

'He  is  at  this  moment  with  Sir 
Gilbert/  the  lawyer  replied,  and  added 
with  some  hesitation ;  *  you  are,  I  think, 
acquainted  with  hia  unfortunate  his- 
tory/ 

'I  am  indeed;  and  I  pity  him  from 
my  very  heart;  in  addition  to  liis 
otner  sorrows,  to  lose  his  rightful  in- 
heiitanoe ;  it  would  be  a  cruel  wrong ; 
it  would  be  an  act  of  which  I  cannot 
believe  my  uncle  to  be  really  capable.* 

'  It  is,  fdas  I  too  true.  Mademoiselle, 
I  assure  yoa  that  the  will  is  made, 
which,  in  case  of  your  mutual  refusal  to 
comply  with  his  demands,  will  come 
into  force  at  the  decease  of  the  present 
litootiet' 

*  And  *tb  lebom,  in  snch  a  case,  wHl 
the  property  go  7 

*  Is  it  possible.  Mademoiselle,  that  you 
are  ignorant,  that  in  such  an  emer- 


goncy.  you  arc  appointed  s«»l'.*  heirese  t 
the  hochfort  eututes,  aurl  that  Gilber 
will   inht-rit  nothing  but    the    barren 
title,  of  which  his  uncle  cannot  indeed 
deprive  liim?' 

*  God  forbid,  sirl  vou  cannot  know 
of  what  vou  speak/  exclaimed  Virginie, 
with  huJden  cageme^,  and  w^iiii  the 
foreign  accent,  which  came  Ixick  to  hei 
in  moments  of  excitement,  like  iLv 
'  a  moi  mes  Fran9ai3 '  of  tlie  unfortun^itc 
queen. 

'  It  is  true,  neverthcleas,'  replied  the 
lawyer,  gazing  with  unfeigned  admim- 
tiun  on  the  kindling  eyes  and  passionate 
renunciation  of  her  inheritance ;  '  it  is 
too  true;  for  (and  with  all  honour  t" 
yourself,  Mademoiselle,  I  speak  it 
Gilbert  is  the  rightful  Jieir ;  we  must 
try  to  prevent  this  great  wrong,  but  I 
confess  to  you,  every  path  open  to  a» 
appears  to  me  to  present  some  Tmsur- 
mountable  difficult.* 

Virginie  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two  alter  this  appeal,  and  a  deep  over- 
whelming colour  spread  itself  over  her 
fair  brow,  before  she  gathered  resolu- 
tion to  answer.  As  she  did  so,  how- 
ever, she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  lawyer's 
face,  to  disarm,  as  it  were,  all  harsh  or 
unfavourable /judgment,  and  to  allow 
her  soul  to  be  read  in  its  virginal  piety 
and  purity  by  him  whom  she  addressed. 

*  Is  not  my  cousin  aware,'  she  said. 
'  that  as  for  me,  I  am  the  d^tined  bride 
of  heaven  ? — that,  even  were  we  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  that  my  uncle 
demands,  that  I  would  trouble  him  no 
more  for  ever?  He  shall  secure  his 
inheritance,  and  his  bride  be  no  more 
than  a  name.  Upon  these  conditions, 
I  for  my  part  am  willing  to  stand  at  his 
side  in  the  presence  of  my  uncle,  and 
whilst  I  vow  myself  outwardly  to  Gil- 
bert, will  make  my  vows  in  secret  to 
the  heaven  that  I  serve.' 

'  But,  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  lawyer, 
seeing  that  she  waited  for  a  reply,  and 
pale  with  apprehension  at  the  daring 
flight  of  Virginie  8  imagination,  *how 
can  I  recommend  a  course  involving  on 
your  part  such  a  noble  self-sacrince? 
Vou  propose  to  immure  yourself  for 
life  in  a  convent,  to  become  a  wife  only 
in  name,  to  (excuse  the  word,  but  it 
appears  to  me  the  cfoly  one  which  I  can 
adapt  to  the  occasion)  deceive  your 
uncle,  and  resort  to  a  subterfuge  which 
is  unworthy  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- 
Cyis.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  what  to 
adyise;  and  yet,'  he  added,  'it  is  a 
noble  idea,  and  worthy  of  you  when 
viewed  in  another  light' 

*  In  the  right  light,'  replied  Vii^ginie, 
with  a  holy  calm  in  her  eyes.  The- 
dogmas  of  the  faith  wbich  she  possessed. 
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had  taught  her  that  there  was  no  sin 
in  doing  evil  that  good  might  come; 
and  her  oonscience  was  as  clear  as  her 
heart  was  innocent  and  pure. 

She  had  indeed  loved  her  cousin 
with  the  deep  silent  love  that  passes 
words;  hut  since  she  had  heoome 
aware  of  the  hopeless  passion  which 
had  consumed  his  being,  she  bad  dedi- 
cated herself  in  thought  to  the  seryloe 
of  heaven,  and  had  gone  so  fieir  as  to 
impart  to  her  confessor  her  intention  of 
entering  a  convent  upon  the  death  of 
her  undo, — *  When  he  requires  my  ser- 
vices no  more,'  she  had  added;  and 
that  that  time  was  fast  approaching, 
was  evident  to  eveiy  eye  but  her  own. 
She  poeseesed  a  fortune  of  her  own 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  rich  prize  to 
any  convent  which  she  might  choose  to 
enter,  and  her  Jesuit  advisers  would 
not  be  likely  to-  o{>pose  a  oourse  which 
would  place  VirRiQie  de  Saint-Cyrs  in 
their  hands,  ana  at  their  disposal  for 
ever. 

The  lawyer,  staggered  at  the  sudden- 
ness and  strangeness  of  the  proposition, 
was  still  true  to  the  instincts  of  his 
profession,  and  was  rapidly  balancing 
the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  question  in 
his  lea^  brain.  *We  must  bear  in 
mind,  MJEuiemoiselle,*  he  said  at  last, 
'that 'your  cousin  would  be  bound  by 
his  vows  to  you,  and  without  the  holy 
purposes  which  yon  have  in  store,  he 
may  find  a  life  of  celibacy  hard  to 
bear.' 

Virginie's  colour  changed  under  the 
■harp  probe  which  these  words  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  highly-strung  heart 

*  It  wiU  be  his  share  of  the  sacrifice,' 
she  replied,  with  the  dignity  natural  to 
her.  '  It  is  the  only  way  that  I  can 
save  his  inheritance  to  him ;  and  if  you 
reflect,  sir,  you  wiU  see,'  she  added, 
turning  her  fitoe  from  the  light,  *  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  offer  it.' 

Touched  by  the  noble  simplicity  of 
her  manner,  [the  lawyer  bent  his  head, 
and  owned  hunselt*  defeated  in  the  poor 
defence  which  he  had  opposed  to  her 
proposition, 

•ShaU  I  seek  Mr.  Gilbert,'  he  said, 
*  and  acquaint  him  with  your  noble  de- 
termination ?' 

'  If  you  please,'  Yirginie  replied,  with 
the  self-possession  that  had  never  de- 
serted her ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  door 
closed  upon  his  retreating  form  than 
the  passionate  emotions  of  her  soul 
overmastered  her,  and  flinging  herself 
on  her  knees,  she  wept  such  tears  as 
she  had  never  wept  before,  while  she 
murmured  between  the  sobs  that  shook 
her  light  frame  like  a  reed, '  Saved  1 
saved  1  saved  P 


On  Christmas  eve  the  mock  cere- 
mony, as  it  might  be  called,  was  so- 
lemnized in  the  presence  of  the  dying 
baronet,  and  the  will  was  destroyed  by 
the  bride  herself,-  at  her  own  urgent 
request. 

*  I  will  be  true  to  you  in  one  sense, 
Yirginie,'  said  the  bridegroom,  as  he 
kissed  the  pale  brows  of  nis  self-sacri- 
ficed bride ;  '  for  your  sake  I  will  for- 
swear the  society  of  your  sex  for  ever.' 

'  For  your  own,  Gilbert,'  she  replied, 
softly.  *  You  have  had  a  bitter  expe- 
rience of  our  faith.  Think  of  me  ever 
as  the  bride  of  heaven.' 

*You  are  too  good  for  earth.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  fiercer  passions 
that  tear  our  coarser  natures  like  tiger 
talons.  Yirginie,  you  are  too  pure  to 
know  the  strength  of  earthly  love.' 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  her  who  had 
loved  him  all  her  life ;  but  he  believed 
in  what  he  said  as  in  gospel  truth ;  he 
believed  that  she  had  looked  upon  her- 
self from  her  earliest  youth  as  the 
affianced  bride  of  heaven ;  he  believed 
that  the  course  she  was  pursuing  was 
the  one  which  ofiered  to  her  all  that  life 
knows  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  happy, 
and  complete. 

And  so,  upon  the  baronet's  death, 
they  parted.  He  entered  upon  tlie  pos- 
session of  the  de  Bochfort  title  and 
estates,  die  went,  under  the  escort  of 
her  confessor,  to  the  protection  of  the 
abbess,  her  aunt.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  conducted  with  such  privacy 
that  none  but  the  lawyer  and  the  priest 
were  acquainted  with  the  fact.  The 
new  Sir  Gilbert  de  Bochfort  was  ad- 
mired, and  courted,  and  sought  after, 
but,  bleeding  from  a  recent  wound,  he 
avoided  the  snares  and  the  lures  to 
which  he  would  once  have  fidlen  an 
easy  victim. 

He  had  escaped  hitherto  any  passing 
entanglement  or  pit&U;  he  nad  been 
true  to  his  vow  to  Yirginie,  until  the 
fieital  evening  when  he  first  met  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  the  ffttniliVr  home  circle  of  a 
happy  household.  Then,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  fell;  and  as  retribution  follows 
ever  on  the  sins  of  unfetithfidness,  he  was 
doomed  to  hear  from  her  lips  of  the  fikir 
nun  bride,  whose  remembrance  was 
fast  passing  out  of  his  mind  like  a 
dream. 

•  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Vir- 
ffinie,'  There  was  no  talk  after  that  of 
delay.  The  history  he  had  to  tell  was 
evidently  no  secret  to  the  woman  he  so 
passionately  loved. 

Sir  Gilbert  dropped  the  hand  that 
had  before  lain  tenderly  within  his 
own  as  though  an  adder  had  stung 
him.     'From  Yirginie,'   he  repeated. 
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racchanicaUy ;  •  what  do  you  know  of 
iter  r 

*I  know  what  were  yonr  parting 
words;  she  gave  them  to  me  as  a 
watchword  by  which  you  might  re- 
cognize tlie  tnith  of  the  message  which 
1  have  to  give ;  they  were,  **  I  will  bo 
true  to  you,  Virginie,"  and  she  bade  me 
to  tell  her  if  you  were  tnie — true  to 
her — true  to  yourself.  What  answer 
nholl  I  take  her  back  ?' 

*  You  are  cruel/  said  Sir  Gilbert,  as 
his  countenance  paled  and  his  eyes  shot 
the  deep  fire  which  is  struck  from  strong 
natures  roused.     'I  was  true  to  her 


until  I  saw  you,  until  I  lovfd  yoti, 
Mary  ;  and  now  you — you  of  all  other? 
— dare  to  taunt  me  with  my  b.-ukeu 
faith.' 

*  You  love  me  then,  Gilbert — you  love 
me  now — ^you  love  me  at  last ;  then  my 
life's  sacrifice  has  not  been  made  in 
vain.  You  are  true  to  Virginie — you 
are  true  to  me.  I  am  no  widow — ^I  am 
your  wife — I  am  Virginie  do  Rochfort. 
See  here  my  bridal  ring,  which  you 
placed  upon  ray  finger  when  you  loved 
me  not.  1  am  no  nun.  I  have  waited 
for  vou,  and  won  vou.  Gilbt*rt  dt 
Jiorh/ortf  are  you  true  to  your  teift  f 
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^  Calc. 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affUrs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune — ' 


SO  says  the  sage,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
gojnsayed  by  any  man  whom  forty 
winters  have  chilled  into  wisdom. 
Ability  and  opportunity  are  fortune. 
Opjjoiiunity  is  not  fortune;  otherwise 
all  were  fortunate.  Ability  is  not  for- 
tune, else  why  does  genius  slave  ? 
Why?  But  because  it  missed  Vie  op- 
{)ortunity  that  fitted  it. 

What  I  have — wife,  position,  inde- 
jK^ndence — I  owe  to  an  opportunity  for 
exercising  the  very  simple  and  impre- 
t^nding  combination  of  qualities  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  ability.  But  to  my 
story. 

My  father  was  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman,  of  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  of  intelhgence,  and  somewhat 
more  than  the  average  of  generosity  and 
extravagance.  His  younger  brother,  a 
solicitor  in  large  practice  in  London, 
would  in  vain  remonstrate  as  to  the  im- 
prudence of  his  course.  Giving  freely, 
spending  freely,  must  come  to  an  end. 
It  did ;  and  at  twenty  I  was  a  well- 
educated,  gentlemanly  pauper.  The 
investigation  of  my  father's  affairs 
showed  that  there  was  one  shilling  and 
rtixpence  in  the  pound  for  the  whole  of 
liis  creditors,  and  of  course  nothing  for 
me. 

The  position  was  painful.  I  was  half 
<:ngagea  to— that  is,  I  had  gloves,  flow- 
ers, a  ringlet,  a  caite  de  visite  of  Alice 
Morton.  That,  of  course,  must  be 
stopped. 

Mi.  Silas  Morton  was  not  ill-pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  his 
neighbour  Westwood's  son  while  there 
was  an  expectation  of  a  provision  for 


the  youug  couple  in  the  union  of  estates 
as  well  us  persons ;  but  now.  when  the 
estate  was  gone,  when  I,  Guy  Westwood, 
was  shillin^less  in  the  world,  it  would 
be  folly  indeed.  Nevertheless  X  must 
take  my  leave. 

•Well,  Guy,  my  kd,  bad  job  this; 
very  bad  job ;  thought  ho  was  aa  safe  as 
the  Bank.  Would  not  have  believed  it 
from  any  one — ^not  from  any  one.  Of 
course  all  that  nonsense  about  you  and 
Alice  must  be  stopped  now ;  I'm  not  a 
liard  man,  but  I  can't  allow  Alice  to 
tlirow  away  her  life  in  the  poverty  she 
would  liavc  to  bear  as  your  wife ;  can't 
do  it;  wouldn't  be  the* part  of  a  father 
if  I  did.* 

I  suggested  I  might  in  time. 

*  Time,  sir  1  time  I  How  much  ? 
She's  nineteen  now.  You're  brought  up 
to  nothing ;  know  nothing  that  will  earn 
you  a  sixpence  for  the  next  six  months, 
and  you  talk  about  time.  Time,  in- 
deed! Keep  her  waiting  till  she's 
thirty,  and  then  break  her  heart  by  find- 
ing it  a  folly  to  marry  at  all.' 

'  Ah !  Alice,  my  dear,  Guy's  come  to 
say  **  Good  bye  :"  he  sees,  with  me,  that 
his  altered  position  compels  him,  as  an 
honourable  man,  to  give  up  any  bopee 
he  may  have  formed  as  to  the  future.' 

He  left  us  alone  to  say  *  Farewell  !* 
— a  word  too  hard  to  say  at  our  agea. 
Of  course  we  consulted  what  should  be 
done.  To  give  each  other  up,  to  bory 
the  delicious  past,  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  We  would  be  ooostant, 
spite  of  all.  I  must  gain  a  position,  and 
{Mipa  would  then  help  us. 

Two  ways  were  open  :  a  oommiasian 
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in  India,  a  place  in  my  uncle's  office. 
Which?  I  was  for  the  commission, 
Alice  for  the  office.  A  respectable  in- 
fluential solicitor ;  a  position  not  to  be 
despised ;  nothing  but  clearness  want- 
ed ;  and  my  uncle's  name,  and  no  one  to 
wait  for:  no  liver  complaints;  no  Be- 
poys;  no  sea  voyages;  and  no  long 
separation. 
'  Oh,  Pm  sure  it  is  the  best  thing.' 
I  agreed,  not  unnaturally  then,  that 
it  was  the  best. 

*  Now,  you  young  people,  you've  had 
time  enough  to  say  **  Good-bye,"  so  be 
oS,  Guy.  Here,  my  lad,  you'll  need 
something  to  stait  with,'  and  the  old 
jTontleman  put  into  my  hands  a  note  for 
fifty  pounds. 

*  I  must  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not 
insult—' 

« God  bless  the  boy !  «•  Insult  r  Why 
I've  danced  you  on  my  knee  hundreds  of 
tiroes.  Look  you,  Guy' — and  the  old 
fellow  came  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder — '  it  gives  me  pain  to  do  what  I 
am  doing.  I  believe,  for  ooth  your  sakes, 
it  is  best  you  should  part.  Let  us  part 
frieuda  Come  now,  Guy,  you'll  need 
this ;  and  if  you  need  a  little  more,  let 
me  know.' 

'But,  sir,  you  cut  me  off  from  all 
hope ;  you  render  my  life  a  burden  to 
me.  Give  me  some  definite  task;  say 
how  much  you  think  we  ought  to  have ; 
I  mean,  how  much  I  ought  to  have  to 
keep  Alice — I  mean.  Miss  Morton — in 
sudi  a  position  as  you  would  wish.* 

Alice  added  her  entreaties,  and  the 
recult  of  the  conference  was  an  under^ 
standing  that  if  within  five  years  from 
that  date  I  could  show  I  was  worth 
.500Z.  a  year,  the  old  gentleman  would 
add  another  500/.;  and  on  that  he 
thought  we  might  live  for  a  few  years 
comfortably. 

There  was  to  be  no  correspondence 
whatever;  no  meetings,  no  messages. 
We  protested  and  pleaded,  and  finally 
he  said — 

•Well,  well,  Guv;  I  always  liked  you, 
and  liked  your  father  before  you.  Gome 
to  us  on  Christmas  Day,  and  you  shall 
find  a  vacant  chair  beside  Alice.  There, 
now ;  say  "  Good-bye,"  and  be  off.' 

I  went  off.  I  came  to  London,  to  one 
of  the  little  lanes  leading  out  of  Cuinon 
Street  Five  hundred  a  year  in  five 
years  t    I  must  work  hard. 

My  uncle  took  little  notice  of  me ;  I 
fancied  worked  me  harder  than  the  rest, 
and  paid  me  the  same.  Seveuty-fivo 
pounds  a  year  is  not  a  large  sum.  I  had 
spent  it  in  a  month  before  now.  after  the 
fashion  of  my  father :  now,  I  hoarded ; 
made  clothes  last;  ate  in  musty,  cheap, 
little  cookshops ;  and  kept  my  enjoying 


faculties  from  absolute  rust  by  a  weekly 
half-price  to  the  theatres — the  pit 

The  year  passed.  I  went  down  at 
Christmas,  and  for  twenty-four  hours 
was  alive ;  came  back,  ana  had  a  rise 
of  twenty  pounds  in  salary  for  the  next 
year.  I  waited  for  opportunity,  and  it 
came  not. 

This  jog-trot  routine  of  office-work 
continued  for  two  years  more,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  was  worth  but  my 
salary  of  1352.  per  year — 135/. !  a  long 
way  from  5002.  Oh,  for  opportunity !  I 
must  quit  the  d^k,  and  oecome  a  mer- 
chant; all  successful  men  have  been 
merchants ;  money  begete  money.  But 
to  oppose  all  these  thoughts  of  chauee 
came  the  memory  of  Alice's  last  woras 
at  Christmas:  'Wait  and  hope,  Guy, 
dear ;  wait  and  hope.'  Certainly ;  it's 
so  easy  to. 

'  Governor  wants  you,  Westwood. 
He's  sharp  this  morning ;  very  sharp ; 
so  look  out,  my  dear  nephy.' 

'You  understand  a  little  Italian,  I 
think?'  said  my  uncle. 

•  A  litUe,  sir.' 

'  You  will  start  to-night  for  Florence, 
in  the  mail  train.  Get  there  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  find  whether  a  Colonel 
Wilson  is  residing  there,  and  what  lady 
he  is  residing  with.  Learn  all  you  can 
as  to  his  position  and  means,  and  the 
terms  on  which  he  lives  with  that  lady. 
Write  to  me,  and  wait  there  for  further 
instructions.  &Ir.  Williams  will  give 
you  a  cheque  for  1002.;  you  can  get 
circular  notes  for  502.,  and  the  rest  cash. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say,  come  in 
here  at  five  o'clock ;  if  not,  good-morn- 
ing. By-thc-by,  say  nothuig  in  the 
offioe.' 

I  need  not  say  that  hope  made  me 
believe  my  opportunity  was  come. 

I  hunied  to  Florence,  and  discharged 
my  mission ;  sent  home  a  careful  letter, 
fall  of  fiM*ts  without  comment  or  (pinion, 
and  in  three  weeks'  time  was  summoned 
to  return.  I  had  done  little  or  nothing 
that  could  help  me,  and  in  a  disap- 
pointed state  of  mind  I  packed  up  and 
went  to  the  railway  station  at  St. 
Dominico.  A  little  row  with  a  peasant 
as  to  his  demand  for  carrying  my  bag- 
gage caused  me  to  lose  the  last  train 
th^  Td^t,  and  so  the  steamer  at  Leg- 
horn. The  station-master,  seeing  my 
vexation,  endeavoured  to  console  me. 

'There  will  be  a  special  through 
train  to  Leghorn  at  nine  o'clock,  or- 
dered for  Count  Spezzato :  he  is  good- 
natured,  and  will  possibly  let  you  go  in 
that.' 

It  was  worth  the  chance,  and  I  hung 
about  tlie  station  till  I  was  tired,  and 
then  walked  back  towards  the  village; 
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Passinpj  a  small  wino-slif»p,  I  eiiton  d, 
and  a^kcd  for  wine  in  KnglUh.  I  don't 
know  what  wliiin  im&sc'i?«-<i  mc  when  I 
did  it,  for  tlu-y  were  unabl(»  to  uiidor- 
stand  mc  without  dmub  motioui).  I  at 
length  got  wine  by  tliese  means,  and  Fat 
down  to  while  away  the  time  over  a 
railway  volmne. 

I  had  been  seated  about  half  an  hour, 
when  a  courier  entered,  accompanied  by 
a  railway  guard.  Two  more  diff(»rent 
examples  of  tlie  human  race  it  would  bo 
difiBcult  to  describe. 

The  guard  was  a  dark,  savag^Iook- 
ing  Italian,  with  'rascal'  and  'bully* 
written  all  over  him ;  big,  black,  burly, 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  thick,  hcti\'5', 
BCDSual  lips,  the  man  was  utterly  re- 
pulsive. 

The  ooiu-ier  was  a  little,  neatly-dressed 
man,  of  no  age  in  particular ;  pale,  blue- 
eyed,  straight-IipjK'd,  his  face  was  a 
compound  of  fox  and  rabbit  that  only  a 
fool  or  a  patriot  would  have  trusted  out 
of  arm  8  length. 

This  ill-matched  pair  called  for 
brandy,  and  the  hostess  set  it  before 
them.  I  then  heard  them  asik  who  and 
what  I  was.  She  replied,  I  must  be  an 
Englishman,  and  did  not  understand 
the  Italian  for  wine.    She  Uien  left. 

They  evidently  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  my  presence  was  decidedly  dis- 
agreeable to  them ;  and  muttering  tliat 
I  was  an  Englishman,  they  proceeded 
to  try  my  powers  as  a  linguist 

The  courier  commenced  in  Italian, 
with  a  remark  on  the  weather.  I  im- 
mediately handed  him  the  newspaper. 
I  didn't  speak  Italian,  that  was  clear  to 
tliem. 

The  guard  now  struck  in  with  a  re- 
mark in  French  as  to  the  fineness  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  and  produced  mv  cigar-case. 
French  was  not  very  familmr  to  mc, 
evidently. 

*  Those  beasts  of  English  think  their 
own  tongue  so  fine  they  are  too  proud 
to  learn  another/  said  the  guard. 

I  sat  quietly  sipping  my  wine,  and 
reading. 

*Well,  my  dear  Michael  Paltuski,' 
b^gan  the  guard. 

'For  the  love  of  God,  call  me  not  by 
that  name.  My  name  is  Alexis — Alexis 
Dzentzol,  now.' 

'  Oh  1  oh  I'  laughed  the  guard  ; 
*3roa've  changed  yoiur  name,  you  fox; 
it's  like  you.  Now  I  am  the  same  that 
you  knew  fifteen  years  ago.  Conrad 
Ferrate — to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  life, 
Conrad  Ferrate.  Come,  lad,  tell  va 
yonr  story.  How  did  you  get  oat  of 
that  little  affair  at  Warsaw?  How  they 
could  have  trusted  you,  with  your  fiAce, 


witli  their  scoret?.,  I  riiii't  far  the  life  ()f 
mo  tell :  you  l«^»k  tio  like  a  sly  knav(% 
don't  you,  IikI  y' 

The  courier,  so  fiir  from  res^enting: 
tliis  fiuuiliarit}',  smiled,  as  if  he  hod 
been  pruistii. 

*My  story  is  soon  said.  I  found, 
after  my  betrayal  to  the  police  of  the 
si'cretd  of  tliut  little  conspiracy  which 
you  and  I  joined,  that  Poland  was  too 
iiot  for  mo,  and  my  name  too  well 
known.  I  went  to  France,  who  values 
her  police,  and  for  a  few  vears  was 
useful  to  them.  But  it  was  dull  work ; 
verj'  dull:  native  talent  was  more  es- 
teemtnl.  I  was  to  be  sent  on  a  secret 
service  to  Warsaw;  I  declined,  for 
obvious  roason^i.* 

*  Good  !  Michael  —  Alexis  ;  good, 
Alexis.  This  fox  is  not  to  be  trapped.' 
And  he  slapped  the  courier  on  the 
shoulder  heartily. 

*  And,'  resumed  the  other,  *  I  re- 
signed. Since  tlien  I  have  travelled  as 
courier  with  noble  families,  and  I  trust 
I  give  satisfaction.* 

'Good!  Alexis;  good,  Mich — ^ood, 
Alexis !  To  yourself  you  give  satisfac- 
tion. You  are  a  fine  rascal ! — ^the  prince 
of  rascals!  So  decent;  so  quiet;  so 
like  tiie  cure  of  a  convent.  Wno  would 
believe  that  you  had  sold  the  lives 
of  thirty  men  for  a  few  hundred  rou- 
bles?' 

•And  who,'  interrupted  the  courier, 
'would  believe  that  you,  bluff,  honest 
Conrad  Ferrate,  had  run  away  with  all 
the  money  those  thirty  men  bad  ool- 
locted  during  ten  years  of  labour,  for 
rescuing  their  country  from  the  Bus- 
Bian?' 

*  That  was  good,  Alexis,  was  it  not? 
I  never  was  so  rich  in  my  life  as  then ;  I 
loved  —  I  gamed  —  I  drank — on  the 
patriots'  money.* 

*  For  how  long  ?    Three  years  7 
•More— and    now   have    none    left. 

Ah! — ^Times  change,  Alexis;  behold 
me.'  And  the  guard  touched  his 
buttons  and  belt,  the  badges  of  his 
office.  'Never  mind— here's  my  good 
friend  the  bottle — ^let  us  embnce— the 
only  friend  that  is  always  trae — ^if  he 
does  not  gladden,  he  makes  us  to  forget* 

*  Toll  me,  my  good  Alexis,  whom  do 
you  rob  now?  Who  pays  for  the  beat, 
and  gets  the  second  best  ?  Whose  mraiey 
do  you  invest,  di !  my  little  fox  ?  Why 
are  you  here?  Come,  tell  me  while  I 
drink  to  your  suocess.* 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  His  Ex- 
ceUency  the  Count  Spezzato.' 

'Ten  thousand  devils  I  Myaocnned 
ooDsin !'  broke  in  the  guard.  '  He  wlio 
has  robbed  me  from  nis  birth;  whose 
birth  itself  was  a  vile  robbery  of  me— of 
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own  swinish  people,  if  you  talk  so  loud 


mc,  his  conain,  child  of  his  fiither's  bro- 
ther.   May  he  be  accursed  for  ever  1* 

I  took  most  particuku:  jpains  to  appear 
only  amused  at  this  genmne  outburst  of 
posaion,  for  I  saw  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
courier  was  on  me  all  the  time  they  were 
taUdug. 

The  guard  drank  off  a  tumbler  of 
brandy. 

'  That  master  of  yours  is  the  man  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  years  ago,  as  the 
one  who  had  ruined  me;  and  you  serve 
him  I  May  he  be  8trar>r^:^  on  his 
wedding  night,  and  cursed  ror  ever !' 

'Be  calm,  my  dearest  Oonrad,  calm 
yourself;  that  beast  of  an  Englishman 
will  think  you  are  drunk,  like  one  of  his 
own  sw 
as  this.* 

'How  can  I  help  it?  I  must  talk. 
What  he  is,  that  I  ought  to  be ;  I  was 
brought  up  to  it  till  I  was  eighteen;  was 
the  he.r  to  all  his  vast  estate :  there  was 
but  one  life  between  me  and  power — mv 
uncle's — and  he,  at  fifty,  married  a  girl, 
and  had  this  son,  this  son  of  perdition, 
my  cousin.  And  after  that,  I,  who  had 
been  the  pride  of  my  family,  became  of 
no  account;  it  was  "Julian,**  ** sweet 
Julian  r  • 

*  I  heard,'  said  the  courier,  *  that  some 
one  attempted  to  strangle  the  sweet 
chUd,  that  was ?* 

•Me — ^you  fox — ^me.  I  wish  I  had 
done  it ;  but  for  that  wretched  dog  that 
worried  me,  I  should  have  been  Count 
gpezzato  now.  I  killed  Uiat  dog,  killed 
him,  no  not  suddenly ;  may  his  master 
die  like  hiyn  I' 

*  And  you  left  after  that  little  affiur  ?* 

*  Oh  yes  1  I  left  and  became  what  you 
know  me.' 

'A  clever  man,  my  dear  Oonrad.  I 
know  no  man  who  is  more  clever  with 
the  ace  than  yourself,  and,  as  to  buUying 
to  cover  a  mistake,  you  are  an  emperor 
i^that.  Is  it  not  so,  Oonrad?  Oome, 
drink  good  health  to  my  master,  your 
cousin. 

*  You  miserable  viper,  T'U  crush  you 
if  you  ask  me  to  lii  i^at  again.  I'll 
drink — Here,  give  m:  the  ghiss — 

*  Here's  to  O^unt  bpezzato :  May  be 
die  like  a  dog !  May  his  caicase  Ining 
the  birds  and  the  wolvea  together  I  May 
hid  name  be  cursed  and  haled  while  tfaie 
sun  lasts!  And  may  purgatory  keep 
lum  till  I  pray  for  his  release  I* 

The  man's  passion  was  something 
frightful  to  see,  and  I  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  leave  the  phice;  but 
something,  perhaps  a  distant  murmur  of 
the  riainK  tide,  compelled  ma  to  stay.  I 
pretended  sleep,  allowing  my  head  to 
aink  down  upon  the  table. 

He  sat  still  for  a  few  moments  and 


then   commenced   walking    about   the 
room,  and  abruptly  asked ; 

*  What  brought  you  here,  Alexis?' 
*My  master's  horse,  Signor  Oonrad.' 

*  Good,  my  little  fox ;  but  why  did  you 
come  on  your  master's  horse?* 

'  Because  my  master  wishes  to  reach 
Leghorn  to-night,  to  meet  his  bride, 
Oonrad.* 

*■  Then  his  is  the  special  train  ordered 
at  nine,  that  I  am  to  go  with?*  exclaimed 
the  guard  eagerly. 

*  That  is  so,  gentle  Oonrad ;  and  now, 
having  told  you  all,  let  mc  pay  our 
hostess  and  ga' 

'  Pay  I  No  one  pays  for  me,  little  fox ; 
no,  no,  go ;  I  will  pay.' 

The  courier  took  his  departure  and 
the  guard  kept  walking  up  and  down 
the  rooin,  muttering  to  himself : 

*  To-night,  it  might  be  to-night.  If 
ho  goes  to  Leghorn,  he  meets  Ms  future 
wife;  another  life,  and  perhaps  a  dozen. 
No^  it  must  be  to-night  or  never.  Does 
his  motiier  go  ?  Fool  that  I  am  not  to 
ask  I  Yte ;  it  shall  be  to-night  ;*  and 
he  left  the  room. 

What  should  be  *  to-night?'  Some 
foul  play  of  which  the  Oount  would  be 
the  vic&n,  no  doubt  But  how  ?  when? 
That  must  be  solved.  To  follow  him» 
or  to  wait— which?  To  wait  It  is 
always  best  to  wait ;  I  had  learned  this 
lesson  already. 

I  waited.  It  was  now  rather  more 
than  half-past  eight,  and  I  had  risen  to 
go  to  the  door  when  I  saw  the  guard 
returning  to  the  wine-shop  with  a  man 
whose  dress  indicated  the  stoker. 

'  Oome  in,  Guido ;  come  in,'  said  the 
guard  ;  *and  drink  with  me.' 

The  man  came  in,  and  I  was  again 
absorbed  in  my  book. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  same 
table  as  before,  and  drank  silently  for  a 
while;  presently  the  guard  began  a 
conversation  in  some  patois  I  could  not 
understand ;  but  I  could  see  the  stoker 
grow  more  and  more  interested  as  the 
name  of  Beatrix  oocuired  more  fire- 
quently. 

As  we  talk  went  on,  the  stoker  seemed 
pressing  the  guard  on  some  part  of  the 
story  witli  a  most  'vindictive  eagerness, 
repeatedly  askiag,  *His  name?  The 
accursed  1    His  name  ?' 

At  last  the  guard  answered,  *Tiie 
Oount  Spezzato.' 

'  The  Oount  Spezzato !'  said  the  stoker^ 
now  leaving  the  table,  and  speaking  iu 
Italian. 

•^Yes,  good  Guido;  the  man  who  will 
travel  in  ttie  train  we  take  to-nigUt  to 
Leghorn.' 

*He  shall  die!  The  accursed!  He 
shall  die  to-night  !*  said  the  stoker.    *  If 
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I  lose  my  life,  the  betrayer  of  my  suter 
8haU  die  1' 

The  guard,  rotumiag  to  the  nnknown 
tongue,  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
calm  him;  and  I  could  only  catch  a 
repetition  of  the  word  *  Empoli  *  at  in- 
tervals. Pxesenily  the  stoker  took  from 
the  seats  beside  him  two  tin  bottles, 
«uch  as  you  may  see  in  the  hands  of 
mechanics  who  ^e  out;  and  I  could 
Kee  that  one  of  them  had  mdelv  scratched 
on  it  the  name  '  William  Atldnaon/  I 
i'ancied  the  guard  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  phial,  and  poured  the  contents 
into  that  bottle  ;  but  the  action  was  so 
rapid,  and  the  comer  so  dark,  that  I 
could  not  be  positive;  then  rising,  they 
rttopned  at  the  counter,  had  both  oottles 
tilled  with  brandy,  and  went  out 

It  was  now  time  to  get  to  the  station  ; 
and,  having  paid  my  modest  score,  I 
went  out. 

A  little  in  front  of  me,  by  the  light 
from  a  small  window,  I  saw  these  two 
cross  themselves,  grip  each  other's  hands 
across  right  to  light,  left  to  left,  and 
part. 

The  stoker  had  set  down  the  bottles, 
and  now  taking  them  up  followed  the 
guard  at  a  slower  pace. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  I  found  the 
Gonnt,  his  mother,  a  female  servant,  and 
the  courier. 

The  Count  came  np  to  me,  and  said, 
in  broken  English,  *  You  are  the  English 
to  go  to  Leghorn  with  me?  Very  well, 
there  is  room.  I  like  the  English.  You 
shall  pay  nothing,  because  I  do  not  sell 
tickets;  you  shall  go  free.  Is  that 
so?' 

I  tluinked  him  in  the  best  Italian  I 
could  muster. 

*  Do  not  speak  your  Italian  to  me ;  I 
Kpeak  the  English  as  a  native;  I  can 
know  all  you  shall  say  to  me  in  your 
o^^  tongue.  See,  here  is  the  &ain 
.special,  as  you  call  it  Enter,  as  it  shall 
please  you.' 

The  train  drew  up  to  the  platfonn ; 
and  I  saw  that  the  stoker  was  at  his 
post,  and  that  the  engine-driver  was  an 
Englishman. 

I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  draw  his 
attention  to  warn  him,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  take  my  seat  which  I  did  in 
tlie  compartment  next  tJie  guard*s  break 
— ^the  train  consisting  of  only  that  car- 
riage and  another,  in  wliich  were  the 
Count  his  mother,  and  the  servant 

The  guard  passed  along  the  train, 
locked  the  doors,  and  entered  his  box. 

'The  Florence  goods  is  behind  you, 
and  the  Sienna  gooids  is  due  at  Empoli 
Junction  four  minutes  before  you ;  mind 
you  don't  run  into  it,*  said  the  station- 
master,  with  a  laugh. 


'No  fear;  voe  sliall  not  run  into  tf«* 
said  the  guard,  with  a  marked  emphasis 
on  the  'we'  and  *it'  that  I  recalled 
afterwards. 

The  whistle  sounded,  and  we  were  off. 
It  was  a  drizzling  dark  night;  and 
lay  down  full  length  on  tibe  seat  to 
deep. 

As  I  lay  down  a  gleam  of  light  ^ot 
across  tiie  carriage  finm  a  small  chink 
in  the  wood-work  of  the  partition  be- 
tween the  compartment  I  was  in  and 
the  guard's  box. 

I  was  terribly  anxious  from  the 
manner  of  the  guard ;  and  this  seemed 
to  be  a  means  of  hearing  something 
more.  I  lay  down  and  listened  atten- 
tively. 

'How  much  will  you  give  for  your 
life,  my  little  fox?*  said  the  guard. 

'  To-day,  very  little ;  when  I  am  sixty, 
all  I  have,  Conrad.' 

'  But  you  might  give  something  for  it, 
to-night  sweet  Alexis,  if  you  knew  it  was 
in  dimger?* 

■  I  have  no  fear ;  Conrad  Ferrati  has 
too  often  conducted  a  train  for  me  to 
fear  to-night' 

'  True,  my  good  Alexis ;  but  this  is 
the  last  train  he  will  ride  with  as  guard, 
for  to-morrow  he  will  be  the  Count 
Spezzato.' 

'  How?  To-morrow?  You  joke, 
Conrad.  The  brandy  was  strong  ;  but 
YOU  who  have  drunk  so  much  could 
hardly  feel  that' 

'  I  neither  joke,  nor  am  I  drunk ;  yet 
I  shfldl  be  Count  Spezzato  to-morrow, 
good  Alexis.  Look  you,  my  gentle  fox, 
my  sweet  fox ;  if  you  do  not  buy  your 
life  of  me  you  shall  die  to-night  That 
is  simple,  sweet  fox.* 

'Ay;  but  Conrad,  I  am  not  in 
danger.* 

'  Nay,  Alexis ;  see,  here  is  the  door  * 
(I  heard  him  turn  the  handle).  'If 
you  lean  against  the  door,  you  will  fisdl 
out  and  be  killed.    Is  it  not  simple  T 

'  But  good  Conrad,  I  shall  not  lean 
against  the  door.' 

'  Oh,  my  sweet  fox,  my  cunning  fox. 
my  timid  fox,  but  not  my  strong  fox; 
you  will  lean  against  the  door.  I  know 
you  will, unless  I  prevent  you;  aad  I 
will  not  prevent  you,  uxless  you  giva 
me  all  you  have  in  that  bag.* 

The  mocking  tone  of  the  guard  seemed 
well  understood,  for  I  heard  the  click  of 
gold. 

'Good,  my  Alexis ;  it  is  good ;  but  it 
is  very  little  for  a  life.  Game,  what  ki 
your  life  worth,  that  you  buy  it  y^USk 
only  your  master's  money?  it  has  cost 
you  nothing.  I  see  you  vmL  lean  agaanfll 
that  door,  whic)!  is  so  foohsh.* 

*  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  derfla 
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in  hell  will  yon  have  ?'  said  the  trembling 
Yoice  of  the  courier. 

*On]y  a  little  more;  jnst  that  belt 
tha^  is  nnder  yonr  shirt,  nnder  every- 
thing, next  to  your  'skin,  and  dearer  to 
you ;  only  a  little  soft  leather  belt  with 
pouches  in.  Is  not  Hfe  worth  a  leather 
belt?' 

*  Wretch  I  All  the  earnings  of  my 
life  are  in  that  belt,  and  you  know  it.* 

*  Is  it  possible,  sweet  fox,  that  I  have 
found  your  nest  ?  I  shall  give  Marie  a 
necklace  of  diamonds,  then.  Why  do 
you  wait  ?  Why  should  you  &U  from  a 
train,  and  make  a  piece  of  news  for  the 
papers?    Why?' 

'Take  it;  and  be  aocoraed  in  your 
life  and  death !'  and  I  heard  the  belt 
fluDg  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage. 

'  Now,  good  Alexis,  I  am  in  funds ; 
there  are  three  pieces  of  gold  for  you ; 
you  will  need  them  at  Leghorn.  Will 
you  drink?  No?  Then  I  wiU  tell  you 
why,  without  drink.  Do  you  know 
where  we  are?* 

•Yes;  between  St.  Dominico  and 
Signa.' 

•And  do  you  know  where  we  •are 
going?' 

♦  Yes ;  to  Leghorn.' 

•No,  sweet  Alexis,  we  are  not;  we 
are  going  to  Empoli ;  the  train  will  go 
no  further.  Look  you,  little  fox ;  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  junction  one  minute 
before  the  Sienna  goods  train,  and  there 
the  engine  will  break  down  just  where 
the  rails  cross ;  for  two  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer will  oanyea-t  an  en^e  into  a  lo^ ; 
I  shall  get  out  to  examine  it ;  that  will 
take  a  little  time;  I  shall  explain  to 
the  Count  the  nature  of  the  injury; 
that  will  take  a  little  time;  and  then 
the  goods  train  will  have  arrived ;  and 
as  it  does  not  stop  there,  this  train  will 
go  no  farther  than  Empoli,  and  I  shall 
be  Count  Spezzato  to-morrow.  How  do 
you  like  my  scheme,  little  fox  ?  Is  it 
not  worthy  of  your  pupil  ?  Oh,  it  wUl 
be  a  beautiful  accident ;  it  will  fill  the 
papers.  That  beast  of  an  English  who 
DC^ged  his  place  in  the  train  will  be 
fortunate ;  he  will  cease,  for  goods  trains 
are  heavy.  Eh !  but  it's  a  grand  scheme 
— ^the  son,  the  mother,  the  servant,  the 
stranger,  ^e  engine-driver,  all  shall  tell 
no  tales.' 

•  And  the  stoker?*  said  tbe  courier. 

•  Oh,  you  and  he  and  I  shall  escape. 
We  shafl  be  pointed  at  in  the  street  as 
the  fortunate.  It  is  good,  is  it  not, 
Alexis,  my  fox  ?  I  have  told  him  that 
the  Count  is  the  man  who  betrayed  his 
sister.  He  believes  it,  and  is  my  crea- 
ture. But,  little  fox,  it  was  not  my 
cousin,  it  was  myself,  that  took  his 
Beatrix  fh)m  her  home.    Is  it  not  good, 


Alexis?  Is  it  not  genius?  And  At- 
kinson— he,  the  driver — ^is  now  stupid  : 
he  has  drxmk  from  his  can  the  poppy 
juice  that  will  make  him  sleep  for  ever. 
I  will  be  a  politician.  I  am  worthy  of 
office.  I  will  become  the  Minister  of  a 
Bourbon  when  I  am  County  my  dear  fox, 
and  you  shall  be  my  comrade  again,  as 
of  old.' 

I  was,  for  a  time,  lost  to  every  sensa- 
tion save  that  of  hearing.  The  fiend- 
ish garrulity  of  the  man  had  all  the 
&8ci  nation  of  the  serpent's  rattle.  I 
felt  helplessly  resigned  to  a  certain 
fate. 

I  was  anmped  by  something  white 
slowly  passing  the  closed  window  of  the 
carriage.  I  waited  a  little,  then  gently 
opened  it  and  looked  out  The  stok^ 
was  crawling  along  the  foot-board  of 
the  next  carriage,  holding  on  by  its 
handles,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the 
occupants,  and  holding  the  signal  lan- 
tern that  I  had  noticed  at  the  back  of 
the  last  carriage  in  his  hand.  The 
meaning  of  it  struck  me  in  a  moment : 
if,  by  any  chance,  we  missed  the  goods 
train  from  Siexma,  we  should  be  run 
into  from  behind  by  the  train  from 
Florence. 

The  cold,  air  that  blew  in  at  the  open 
window  refreshed  me,  and  I  could  tmnk 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  train  was 
increasing  its  pace  rapidly.  Evidently 
the  stoker,  in  sole  charge,  was  striving 
to  reach  Empoli  before  the  other  train» 
which  we  should  follow,  was  due :  he 
had  to  make  five  minutes  in  a  journey 
of  forty-five,  and,  at  the  rate  we  were 
going,  we  should  do  it.  We  stopped 
nowhere,  and  the  journey  was  more 
than  half  over.  We  were  now  between 
Segua  and  Montelupo ;  another  twenty 
minutes  and  I  should  be  a  bruised 
corpse.    Something  must  be  done. 

I  decided  soon.  Un&stening  my  beg, 
I  took  out  my  revolver,  without  whidi  I 
never  travel,  and  looking  carefully  to 
the  loading  and  capping,  £istened  it  to 
my  waist  with  a  handkerchief.  I  then 
cut  with  my  knife  the  bar  across  the 
middle  of  tiie  window,  and  carefrdly 
looked  out.  I  could  see  nothing ;  the 
rain  was  falling  fieist,  and  the  night  as 
dark  as  ever.  I  cautiously  put  out  first 
one  leg  and  then  the  other,  Keeping  my 
knees  and  toes  dose  to  the  door,  and 
lowered  myself  till  I  felt  the  step.  I 
walked  carefully  along  the  foot-board 
by  side  steps,  holding  on  to  the  handles 
of  the  doors,  till  I  came  to  the  end  of 
the  carriages,  and  was  next  the  tender. 
Here  was  a  gulf  that  seemed  impassable. 
The  stoker  must  have  passed  over  it ; 
why  not  I  ?  Mounting  from  the  foot- 
hoird  on  to  the  buffer,  and  holding  on 
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to  the  iron  hook  on  which  the  lamps  are 
hung,  I  stretched  xny  legs  to  roach 
the  flat  part  of  the  bufier  on  the  tender. 
My  legB  swane  about  with  the  vibra- 
tion, and  touched  nothing.  I  must 
spring.  I  had  to  hold  with  both  hands 
behind  my  beck,  and  stood  on  the  case 
of  the  buffer-spring,  and,  suddenly 
leaving  go,  leaped  forward,  struck  vio- 
lently against  the  edge  of  the  tender, 
and  grasped  some  of  the  loose  lumps  of 
coal  on  the  top.  Another  struggle  brought 
me  on  my  Imees,  bruised  and  Ueedmg 
on  the  top.  I  stood  up^  and  at  that 
moment  the  stoker  opened  the  door  of 
the  furnace,  and  tunied  towards  me, 
diovel  in  hand,  to  put  in  the  coals.  The 
bright  red  light  from  the  fire  enabled 
iiim  to  see  me,  while  it  blinded  me. 
He  rushed  at  me^  and  then  began  a 
struggle  that  I  shall  remember  to  my 
dying  da^.  He  grasped  me  round  tfaie 
throat  with  one  arm,  dragging  me  close 
to  his  breast,  and  witii  ^  other  kept 
^ortening  the  shovel  for  an  effective 
blow,  "hlvf  hands,  numbed  and  bruised, 
were  almost  useless  to  me,  and  for  some 
.seconds  we  reeled  to  and  fro  on  the 
foot-plate  in  the  blinding  glare.  At 
last  he  got  me  against  the  front  of  the 
•engine^  and,  witn  horrible  ingenuity, 
pressed  me  against  it  till  the  lower  part 
of  mv  dothes  were  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
The  heat,  however,  restored  my  hands, 
and  at  last  I  managed  to  push  him  far 
enough  from  my  body  to  loosen  my 

fistoL  I  did  not  want  to  kill  him,  but 
could  not  be  veiy  careful,  and  I  fired 
At  his  shoulder  from  the  back.  He 
dropped  the  shovel,  the  arm  that  had 
nearly  throttled  me  relaxed,  and  he 
felL  I  pushed  him  into  a  comer  of  the 
tender,  and  sat  down  to  reoover  myself. 

My  object  was  to  get  to  Empoli  be- 
fore the  Sienna  goods  train,  for  X  knew 
nothing  of  what  might  be  behind  me. 
It  was  too  late  to  stop,  but  I  might,  by 
shortening  the  journey  seven  minutes 
instead  of  five,  get  to  Empoli  three 
minutes  before  the  goods  train  was 
<iue. 

I  had  never  been  on  an  engine  before 
in  my  life,  but  I  knew  that  there  must 
be  a  valve  somewhere  that  let  the 
ateam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinders, 
and  that,  being  important,  it  would  be 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  I  therefore 
turned  the  laige  handle  in  front  of  me, 
and  had  the  satis&ction  of  finding  the 
speed  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the 
nme  time  felt  the  guard  putting  on  the 
break  to  retiud  the  train.  Spite  of  this, 
in  ten  minutes  I  could  see  some  dim 
lights;  I  could  not  tell  where,  and  I 
£till  pressed  on,  faster  and  faster. 

In  vain,  between  the  intervals  of  put- 


ting on  coals,  did  I  try  to  arouso  tho 
sleeping  driver.  There  I  was,  with  two 
apparently  dead  bodies  on  the  foot- 
plate of  an  engine^  going  at  the  r||e  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  or  more,  amiost  a 
thundering  noise  and  vibration  that 
nearly  maddened  me. 

At  last  we  reached  the  lights,  and  I 
saw,  as  I  dashed  by,  that  we  had  passed 
the  dread  point. 

As  I  turned  back,  I  could  see  the 
rapidly-dropping  cinders  from  the  train 
which,  had  the  guard's  break  been  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  have  made  me 
thirty  seconds  k^ter,  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  me. 

I  was  still  in  a  difficult  position. 
There  was  the  train  half  a  minute  be- 
hind us,  which,  had  we  kept  our  time, 
would  have  been  four  minutes  in  front 
of  us.  It  came  on  to  the  Eame  rails, 
and  I  could  hear  its  dull  rumble  rush- 
ing on  towards  us,  fiist  If  I  stopped 
there  was  no  light  to  warn  them.  I 
must  go  on,  for  the  Sienna  train  did 
not  stop  at  Empoli. 

I  put  on  more  fuel,  and  after  some 
sb'ght  scalding,  from  turning  on  the 
wrong  taps,  hiM  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  water-gauge  fillmg  up.  Still  t 
could  not  fp  on  long  ;  the  risk  was 
awfUL  I  tned  in  vain  to  write  on  a  leaf 
of  my  note-book,  and  after  searohing  in 
the  tool-box,  wrote  on  the  iron  Ud  of 
the  tank  with  a  pieoe  of  chalk,  'Stop 
eveiything  behind  me.  The  train  will 
not  be  stopped  till  three  red  lights  are 
ranged  in  a  line  on  the  g^und.  Tele- 
graph forwards.'  And  then,  as  we  flew 
through  the  Empoli  Station,  I  threw  it 
on  the  platform.  On  we  went ;  the 
same  dull  thunder  behind  warning  me 
that  I  dare  not  stop. 

We  passed  through  another  station 
at  fiiU  speed,  and  at  length  I  saw  tho 
white  lights  of  another  station  in  tho 
distance.  The  sound  behind  had  al- 
most ceased,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  I  saw  the  line  of  three  red  lamps 
low  down  on  the  ground.  I  pulled 
back  the  handle,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  pidl  up  at  the  station,  brought 
up  the  train  about  a  hundred  yuds 
beyond  Pontedera. 

The  porters  and  police  of  the  station 
came  up  and  put  tne  train  back,  and 
then  came  the  explanation. 

The  guard  haa  been  found  dead  on 
the  rails,  just  beyond  Empoli,  and  tho 
telegraph  set  to  work  to  stop  the  train. 
He  must  have  found  out  tho  fistilure  of 
his  scheme,  and  in  trying  to  reach  the 
engine,  have  fidlen  on  the  rails. 

The  driver  was  only  stupefied,  and 
the  stoker  fortunately  only  dangerously, 
not  &tally,  wounded. 
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Another  driver  was  found,  and  the 
train  was  to  go  on. 

The  Count  had  listened  most  atten- 
tvwfj  to  my  statemenis,  and  then, 
tafing  my  grimed  hand  in  his,  led  me 
to  his  mother. 

*  Biadam,  my  mother,  you  have  from 
this  day  one  other  son :  this,  my 
mother,  is  my  brother.' 

The  Countess  literally  fell  on  my 
neck,  and  kiased  me  in  the  sight  of 
them  all;  and  speaking  in  Italian, 
said, — 

*  Julian,  he  is  my  son ;  he  has  saved 
my  life ;  and  more,  he  has  saved  your 
lite.  My  son,  I  will  not  say  much; 
what  is  your  name  ?* 

*  Guy  Westwood.' 

*  Ouy,  my  child,  my  son,  I  am  your 
mother ;  you  shall  love  me.' 

'  Yes,  my  mother ;  he  is  my  brother. 
I  am  his.  He  is  English,  too ;  I  like 
English.  He  has  done  well.  Blanche 
shall  be  his  sister.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  both 
mother  and  son  were  embracing  me  and 
kissing  my  cheeks,  after  the  impulsive 
manner  of  their  passionate  natures,  the 
indulgence  of  which  appears  so  strange 
to  our  cold  blood. 

The  train  was  delayed,  for  my 
wounds  and  bruises  to  be  dressed,  and 
I  then  entered  tbeir  carriage  and  went 
to  Leghorn  with  them. 

Arrived  there,  I  was  about  to  say 
•Farewell.' 

•What  is  farewell,  now?  No;  you 
must  see  Blanche,  your  sister.  You 
will  sleep  Wp^y  hotel :  I  shall  not  let 
you  go.  Wno  is  she  that  in  your  great 
book  says,  ••  Where  you  go,  I  will  go?" 
That  is  my  spirit.  You  must  not  leave 
me  till — till  you  are  as  happy  as  I  am.' 

He  kept  me,  introduced  me  to 
Blanche,  and  persuaded  me  to  write  for 
leave  to  stay  another  two  months,  when 
he  would  return  to  England  with  me. 
Little  by  little  he  made  me  talk  about 
Alice,  till  he  knew  all  my  story. 


•Ah!  that  is  it;  yon  shall  be  un- 
happy because  you  want  500/.  every 
year,  and  I  have  so  much  as  that. 
I  am  a  patriot  to  get  rid  of  my  money. 
So  it  is  that  you  will  not  take  money. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  and  yon  wUl 
not  take  money;  but  I  ^lall  make  you 
take  money,  my  friend,  English  Guy ; 
you  shall  have  as  thus.*  And  he  handed 
me  my  appointment  as  secretary  to  one 
of  the  laigest  railways  in  Italy.  •  Now 
you  shall  take  money;  now  yon  wUl 
not  go  to  your  fogland  to  work  like  a 
slave ;  you  shall  take  the  money.  That 
is  not  all.  I  am  one  of  the  practice 
patriots— no,  the  practical  patriots— of 
Italy.  They  come  to  me  with  their 
conspiracies  to  join,  their  secret  so- 
cieties to  adhere  to,  but  I  do  not.  I  am 
director  of  ever  so  many  railways;  I 
make  fresh  directions  every  day.  I  say 
to  those  who  talk  to  me  of  politics,  ••  How 
many  shares  will  you  take  in  this  or  in 
that  ?"  I  am  printer  of  books ;  I  am 
builder  of  museums  ;  I  have  great 
share  in  docks,  and  I  say  to  these,  *•  It  is 
this  that  I  am  dorog  thai  is  wanted." 
This  is  not  conspiracy ;  it  is  not  plot ; 
it  is  not  society  with  ribbons;  but  it  is 
what  Italy,  my  country,  wants.  I 
grow  poor;  Italy  grows  rich.  I  am  not 
wise  m  these  things;  they  cheat  me, 
because  I  am  enthusiast.  Now,  Guy, 
my  brother,  you  are  wise  ;  you  are 
deiep ;  long  in  the  head ;  in  short,  you 
are  English  I  You  shall  be  my  guar- 
dian in  these  things — ^you  shall  save 
me  fVom  the  cheat,  and  you  shall  work 
hard  as  you  like  for  all  the  money  you 
shall  take  of  me.  Come,  my  Guy^  is  it 
so?' 

Need  I  say  that  it  was  so?  The 
Count  and  his  Blanche  made  their 
honeymoon  tour  in  England.  "They 
spent  Christmas  Day  with  Alice  and 
myself  at  Ifr.  Morton's,  and  when  they 
left,  Alice  and  I  left  with  them,  for  our 
now  home  in  Florence. 
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had   oome  home 
from  India  after 
an     absence     of 
twenty  yean,  and 
had  written  to  me 
from    Southamp- 
ton immediate]  Y 
after  his  arriTal, 
saying    that    he 
would  be  with  me 
on  Christmas  Eve. 
Though   only   a 
far>away    cousin, 
I  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  fonner 
days;  had  thresh- 
ed him  with  great 
judgment    when 
we  were 'boys  to- 
gether, he  being 
two  or  three  years 
my  junior;    had 
bonowed  his  mo- 
ney when  he  had 
more  than    was 
good  for  him ;  and  had  altogether  be- 
EaTed  to  him  as  an  elder  brotner.    Up 
to  the  time  of  his  going  to  India  we 
had  been  very  intimate,  and  we  had  cor- 
responded occasionally  since.    And  be- 
sides  this,  he  bore  the  same  fisunily  name 
as  myselC  and  I  believe  that  I  was,  in 
reality,  about  the  nearest  relative  that 
he  had  in  the  world.     So  of  course  it 
was  quite  natural  that  he  should  oome 
to  me ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure. 

And  what  a  glorious  thing  it  must  be, 
I  thought,  aft^  being  in  India  twenty 
years,  to  anive  at  a  Mend's  house  in 
England  on  Christmas  Ere  I    What  a 
renovation  of  youth  to  come  from  that 
land  of  lassitude,  and  punkahs,  and  yel- 
low women,  to  the  biadng  frosty  air  of 
such  a  Christmas  as  that  was,  and  the 
society  of  fresh  and  blooming  English 
girls  I    There  was  my  own  dear  Uttle 
daughter  Rose ;  now,  what  a  treat  it 
must  be  for  a  man  coming  from  India 
only  to  look  upon  her  I    And  my  sister 
Bebeoca,  too,  who  had  lived  with  us 
ainoe  my  poor  wife  died — why,  the  sight 
of  her  clear  oomplexion  and  nright  blue 
eyes  must  be  a  pleasure  worth  coming 
for  all  the  way  from  Calcutta  I    Then  I 
had  oommiHsioned  Rose  to  invite  several 
nice  girls  for  the  Christmas  week,  and 
my  young  friend  Brooks,  and  several 
other  badielors,  young  and  old,  were 
coming  also;  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  snapdragons,  and  forfeits, 
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and  blind-man's  buff, -and  Sir  Bowser  de 
Coverley;  and  I  had  got  an  imRense 
branch  of  mistletoe  hanging  up  in  the 
hall,  while  sprigs  of  the  same  delightful 
plant  pervaded  every  part  of  the  house, 
BO  that  in  no  comer  of  it  was  kissing  im- 
practicable.   Why  positively,  I  thought, 
Tom  can't  have  seen  a  bit  of  mistletoe 
since  he  was  one-and-twenty,   for  of 
course  they  get  none  in  India,  or  if 
they  do,  it  must   be   of  a  very  out- 
landish sort,  that's  all  I  know.    Fancy, 
Indian  mistletoe  I  who  could  kiss  under 
that?    And  we  had  regular  Christmas 
weather,  and  the  ice  bore  beautifully. 
What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  Tom 
to  put  on  the  skates  again  I  or  if  he 
had  forgotten  the  way  to  skate,  why  he 
could  enjoy  a  jolly  old  English  slide, 
and  that  was  even  better.    And  then, 
above  all,  Tom  should  e;o  to  the  panto- 
mime on  Boxing  night,  for  I  live  within 
an  easy  distance  of  London.    Think  of 
the  glories  of  a  pantomime  after  twenty 
years  in  India !    Now  I  never  was  out 
of  England  (except  once  to  Boulogne), 
much  less  out  of  Europe;  but  I  should 
suppose  that  nobody  ever  attempted  to 

Set  up  a  pantomime  in  Calcutta,    Fancy 
le  absurdity  of  clown  and  pantaloon 
knocking  about  |)olicemen  ana  jumping 
through  shop  wmdows  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  a  thousand — or  whatever  it 
may  rise  to  in  that  part  of  the  world  I 
I  rubbed  my  hands  in  ecstasy  at  the 
thought  of  the  fun  we  should  have  in 
watoning  Tom  on  Boxing  night,  and 
especially  as  I  looked  forward  to  his 
wonder  at  the  trensformation  scene  I 
Why  he  would  be  better  than  a  whole 
boxful  of  children,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  he  would  be  good  for  a 
kidney  and       cigar  at  Evims's  after 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.    My  sister 
Bebecca  rather  demurred  to  this  last 
consideration,  but  smiled  and  gave  in 
as  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  was  bent  upon 
it    She  was  as  good  a  soul  as  ever 
lived ;  and  if  she  did  find  fault  when 
I  didn*t  scrape  my  boote  sufiSciently,  and 
when  I  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  dining- 
room,  I  know  very  well  that  it  was  tdl 
from  kindness  to  me  and  in  the  interesto 
of  my  curtains  and  carpete.    Tes,  she 
was  and  is  a  very  good  soul ;  and  never 
did  her  goodness  show  itself  more  than 
when  we  were  looking  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  Cousin  Tom.    Boee  shared 
more  largely  the  exuberance  of  m^  de- 
light, but  Bebecca  was  always  qmet  in 
her  manner,  and  never  made  a  fuss 
about  anything.     She  was  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  Tom's  coming,  though. 
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I  could  see  that ;  and  it  was  wondt-rful 
•what  a  dful  of  care  and  trouble  &ho 
toc>k  to  adorn  his  tootu,  and  to  nir  liis 
shoots,  and  U)  make  a  thousand  arrango- 
xneirts  for  his  comfort,  which  Rose,  as  a 
mero  girl  of  oighteon,  and  I,  as  tlio 
more  head  of  the  housohold,  could 
Bcarcoly  be  expoctod  to  understand. 
VTiy,  positively,  among  other  tliinp^f*, 
riie  8i)ent  hours  over  a  cookery  b<\)k 
learning  tlie  way  to  make  curriea  and 
©ther  Indian  kickshaws,  until  I  got  out 
of  all  patience,  and  told  her  in  a  most 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  nianmr — fur 
which  I  felt  it  nec<'B!«ar)*  afterwards  to 
beg  her  pardon — that  I  would  hiive  no 
guch  outlandish  dishes  as  tlief-e  in  ray 
house  at  Christmas  time,  and  that  if 
Cousin  Tom  couldn't  eat  good  old  Eng- 
lish faro  of  roast  beef,  roa>it  goose,  or 
roast  turkey,  and  plum  pudding,  he  was 
a  greater  ass  than  I  tof  )k  him  to  be,  and 
might  go  back  to  India  again  as  fast  as 
he  liked.  She  seemed  also  to  have  se- 
rious thoughts  about  turning  me  out  of 
my  own  bedroom,  and  only  desi.>ted  be- 
cause, on  consideration,  she  fancied  that 
ene  of  tho  others  was  more  warm  and 
comfortable !  Reallv  it  was  astonishing 
that  my  sister  Ilebccca  should  have 
thought  so  much  of  Cousin  Tom's 
eoming,  for  ono  would  have  supposed 
that  she  could  scarcely  have  remem- 
bered him,  she  having  been  but  a  slip 
of  a  girl  of  Rose's  age  when  Tom  went 
away  twenty  years  before,  and  never 
having  seen  so  much  of  him  as  I  had. 
But  80  it  was ;  and  I  really  think  that, 
in  her  quiet  way,  she  looked  forward  to 
seeing  Cousin  Tom  with  a^  much  plea- 
sure as  I  did  myself. 

And  80  Christmas  Eve  came,  and 
regular  hearty,  jolly  Christmas  weather 
it  was — such  as  we  don't  often  get  now — 
a  thorough  hard  froet  upon  the  ground, 
ice  four  inches  thick  upon  the  ponds, 
every  ewer  and  water-bottle  frozen  over, 
blankets  in  incredible  numbers  on  every 
bed  in  tho  house,  and  everybody — or,  at 
all  events,  I  myself  possessed  of  a  won- 
derful appetite,  and  an  unlimited  capa- 
city for  not  punch  and  toddy. 

*  I  say,  Bcbecca,'  I  cried,  giving  mv 
sister  a  rather  harder  slap  on  the  back 
than  I  had  intended — *  I  say,  Rebecca, 
isn't  this  jollv  ?  What  a  treat  for  Tom 
after  India,  en  ?  Light  up  the  candles : 
draw  the  curtains ;  I  heap  up  the  wood 
on  the  fire ;  have  dinner  on  the  table  at 
six  precisely.  I'm  going  to  run  over  to 
the  station  to  meet  Tom.  Rose,  my 
dear,  my  great  ooat  John  I — whore's 
John  ?  Tell  John  to  take  over  the  cart 
for  Tom's  luggage.  Tom  will  prefer 
walking,  of  course.  Who  wants  to  ride 
in  this  weather  ?    Rose,  I  hope  you  won't 


f()rgot  to  >ivA  \v'ur  in\iljitii  n-N  for  X^w- 
Year's  Eve.  I  j-ay  ii^i't  it  d-ld?  An»l 
I  think  we  an»  going  to  have  6<^m»" 
snow.  Somethinj;  like  Chii>tmas  wfa- 
th(T  this,  my  dear  I  fine  for  Tom— tine 
iudeeil !' 

And  away  I  went  to  the  station.  In 
my  impatience  I  was  tht-n.'  half  an  honr 
before  the  train  was  due. ;  but  I  didn't 
mind  this,  for  I  went  into  tlie  station 
hotel  .and  had  a  glass  of  old  ale,  and  en- 
joyed! myself  very  much  indeed  in  n^ad- 
in<:f  the  nnmes  of  the  ix^fplo  who  liad 
taken  chances  for  the  ge<'M*  thatwpr^ 
to  be  raffled ;  and  lor^kiug  over  tlic  old 
play-bills  that  had  found  tht  ir  way 
down  to  our  station  hotel ;  an<l  studying 
the  time  table,  so  ss  to  be  able  to  trare 
in  imagination  Tom's  traiji  as  it  sped 
along  tlie  rails,  and  to  j)icture  t4)  myself 
the  bit  of  English  land  he  was  looking 
out  upon  at  that  moment :  and  in  ad- 
miring the  tasteful  manner  in  which 
the  har  had  been  decorat<tl  with  ever- 
gnxjns ;  and  in  having  another  glass  of 
old  ale :  and  in  chatting  with  the  pretty 
barmaid,  who  looked  more  pretty  and 
rosy  than  ever  in  this  hearff  weather. 
And  80  at  last  the  tmin  was  due,  bat 
of  course  it  was  late,  for  guards  end 
drivers  never  try  nor  wish  to  keep  tboir 
time  on  Christmas  Eve,  even  when 
they  have  the  power.  Indeed,  who, 
at  such  a  time,  would  wish  for  trains, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  go  in  their 
regular  every-day  business-like  man- 
ner? And  if  they  wcro  eo  ill-advised 
as  to  do  so,  who  would  feel  any  plea- 
sure in  hanging  about  the  stations  jn^t 
to  see  them  come  in  ?  And  who  would  he 
able  to  speak  with  a  thrill  of  delight, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  of  the  express 
not  being  in  yet  —  *  forty-seven  mi- 
nutes after  its  time,  sir  I —but  whose 
imagination  would  be  impressed  at  the 
thought  of  the  multitudes  of  people 
who  were  coming  home  to  see  their 
friends  after  having  been  away  for  ever 
so  long ;  and  of  the  forests  of  mistletoe 
in  the  trains;  and  of  the  immpnsft 
quantities  of  hares,  and  turkeys,  and 
Stilton  cheeses,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
Christmas  presents,  whose  aggregate 
weight  must  bo  so  enormous!  Yes, it 
was  quite  right  that  the  trains  should  be 
late ;  and  so  I  read  the  play-bills  again, 
and  studied  the  lime-table  (which  was  in- 
tended for  other  days  only)  once  more; 
and  chatted  with  the  bc^maid  again; 
and  stood  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
to  the  old  pot-boy ;  and  had— yes^  I  po- 
sitiyely  bad  another  glass  of  old  ale 
myself!  And  so  the  time  passed  imti] 
at  last  the  tndn  rushed  into  the  station, 
and  I  mshed  on  to  the  platform. 

How  shall  I,  after  describing  so  follj 
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my  hopes  and  anticipations,  relate  the 
miserably  disappointing  sequel  ? 

Tom  didn't  come  by  that  train,  and 
what*8  more,  he  didn't  come  for  the 
eTening,  nor  for  the  Tvhole  Christmas ; 
and  before  we  saw  his  face  all  the  nice 
girls  whom  Rose  had  invited  had  gone 
away  from  us  again,  and  young  Brooks 
and  all  my  other  friends  liad  departed ; 
and  there  was  an  end  to  the  snap-dra- 

fons  and  Sir  Boger ;  and  the  mistletoe 
ad  faded  and  was  taken  down,  and 
the  gloss  of  novelty  was  off  the  panto- 
mimes, and  the  hearty  Christmas  wea- 
ther had  passed  away  and  left  in  its 
place  a  miserable  sickening  drizzle,  and 
fogs  fit  only  for  a  London  November. 
It  certainly  was  horribly  provoking. 
And  this  was  the  wav  of  it : — 
On  the  day  after  Cnristmas  Day  I 
received  a  letter  from  Tom  with  the 
Southampton  post-mark,  and  the  addi- 
tional mark,  *  Too  late.'    This  was  the 
letter,  which  was  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing:— 

'  Sottthampton,  Dec,  24th, 
'DeabBob, 

*  Thanks  to  this  vile  climate  of  yours, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment for  this  evening.  Being  fatigued 
by  my  voyage,  I  did  not  get  up  very 
early  this  morning,  but  should,  I  think, 
have  caught  the  train  had  I  not  met 
with  an  accident.  In  mjr  haste  to  jump 
into  the  cab  my  foot  shpped  on  a  ras- 
cally slide  that  some  young  criminals 
had  made  in  ihe  street,  and  down  I 
went,  knocking  off  about  a  square  yard 
of  akin  from  my  shin-bone.  I  had  myself 
put  to  bed  at  once,  and  don't  intend  to 
stir  out  again  until  this  abominably 
cold  weather  has  passed  away.  Of 
course  I  regret  not  meeting  you  as  soon 
as  I  expected ;  but,  except  for  this,  I 
am  not  sorry  for  the  [accident,  as  it 
nyes  me  an  excuse  for  remaining  in 
bed  until  this  unendurable  frost  has 
left  us.  Even  if  I  had  come  to  ^ou, 
with  or  without  the  skin  of  my  shin,  I 
must  have  gone  to  bed  instantiy,  and 
remained  there,  as  I  now  intend  doing. 
Now  don't  come  to  me,  as  you  value  my 
affection,  for  I  wouldn't  put  the  tips  of 
my  fingers  outside  the  clothes  to  shake 
hands  with  the  dearest  friend  I  have 
in  the  world — and  that's  yourself.  I 
dictate  this  letter  to  a  highly  -intelli- 
gent waiter,  who  is  so  obliging  as  to 
use  the  pen  for  me. 

'With  best  respects  to  your  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  to 
Tour  sister,  whom  I  fancy  that  I  must 
nave  met  before  I  left  England,  I  am, 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

*  Thomas  Wak£.* 


And  so,  because  Tom  had  got  up  too 
late,  he  had  not  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  catch  the  train ;  and  so,  in  his  over- 
haste,  he  had  slipped  and  ficJlen ;  and 
80,  when  he  came  to  us  Christmas  had 
passed,  and  all  the  nice  girls  whom  he 
ought  to  have  known  had  gone  away ! 
The  ingenious  reader  may  perhaps  sur- 
mise^ mm  this  last  hint  of  mine,  that 
I  had  a  fancy  of  m^  own  as  to  what 
were  Tom's  motives  m  coming  to  Eng- 
land.   But  more  of  this  anon. 

Altogether  it  was  so  much  like  Tom« 

While  I  was  thinking  the  matter 
over,  a  story  which  I  had  in  former 
days  heard  about  Cousin  Tom's  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  came  to  my  re- 
collection. I  must  relate  it  here,  as  it 
will  show  why  I  said  that  it  was  '  so 
much  like  Tom '  to  be  too  late. 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Wake  was  hourly  expecting  her  first- 
bom,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
Tom— some  years,  by  the  way,  after 
her  marriage — a  rich  old  aunt  of  Jona- 
than's happened  to  be  pa3^ng  them 
a  short  visit,  which  she  had  herself 
volunteered.  They  would  probably 
have  put  off  anybody  else  at  such  a 
time;  but  the  old  laay  was  rich,  and 
Jonathan  was  poor.  That  she  ehould 
choose  such  an  occasion  for  her  visit 
seemed  to  betoken  something  good  for 
the  future,  and  she  was  received  with 
even  greater  satisfaction  than  she  would 
have  been  at  any  other  tima  Jonathan, 
as  I  have  said,  was  poor.  He  had 
been  rich  once;  but  he  had  thrown 
away  all  his  money  by  bad  fiuming 
and  keeping  hounds;  and  the  littiS 
fortune  tnat  he  had  got  with  his  wife 
wouldn't  eo  very  far  with  him.  He 
was  a  thioK-set  man,  yerv  broad  across 
the  shoulders ;  and  partly  for  this  rei^ 
.  son,  and  partiv  on  the  lueug  a  non 
lucendo  pruciple,  because  he  was  by 
no  means  too  bright,  he  generallygot 
among  his  friend  the  title  of  *  Wide 
Awake.'  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  good-natured 
fellow  and  a  bold  rider. 

Now  the  old  aunt  was  a  queer  old 
lady,  impulsive  and  capricious.  She 
had  never  been  married  herself,  and 
was  generally  very  sarcastic  about  the 
marriages  of  her  friends.  She  had  for- 
merly been  kind  to  Jonathan  by  fits 
and  starts,  especially  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  par- 
ticularly vrild  and  rooliah  freak;  but 
ever  since  he  had  married  a  very  eligible 
young  lady,  and  had  thereupon  become 
tolerably  settied  and  steady,  she  had 
thrown  him  over  altogether.  This 
visit  of  hers  was  therdToie  quite  an 
unlooked-for  favour;  especially  as  she 
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told  Jonathan  that  ehe  had  o(»ne  ex- 
pressly in  order  to  be  in  the  house  when 
the  baby  was  bom. 

But  the  more  the  baby  was  expected, 
the  more  it  didn't  come ;  and  uie  old 
lady  began  to  wax  impatient.  Every 
day  she  got  letters  from  other  old  ladies, 
fiiends  of  hers,  pressing  her  to  come 
and  pay  her  promised  visits  to  them, 
and  givine  accounts  of  delightful  little 
parties  where  were  to  be  obtained  lots 
of  nice  bits  of  scandal,  and  miraculous 
winnings  at  whist  These  were  great 
temptations  to  her,  for  she  was  a  very 
worldly  old  lady,  and  the  dull  quiet  of 
Wide  A  wake's  house  didn't  suit  her  at  alL 

At  length  she  lost  all  patience.  She 
had  just  finished  reading  a  letter  from 
old  Lady  Towzer,  which  contained  some 
especially  choice  bits  of  scandal  about 
the  guests  in  her  house,  when  Jonathan 
came  in,,  wearing  his  old  velveteen  coat, 
and  the  boots  and  gaiters  in  which  he 
had  been  trud^ng  around  the  farm; 
and,  flinging  himself  into  an  easy  chair, 
stretched  out  his  legs  and  aims  to  their 
full  extent,  and  yawned  several  times 
in  succession,  as  only  *  Wide  Awake ' 
could  yawn. 

The  old  lady  could  stand  it  no 
lon^r. 

*Now  Jonathan!'  she  said,  shanply, 

*  when  18  this  said  baby  to  be  forth- 
coming? 

The  poor  man  was  startled,  as  well 
he  might  be,  at  such  a  question,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 

*  Because,'  said  the  old  lady,  severely, 

*  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do  for  me,  vou 
know.  Let  me  see.  To-day  is  Thursday. 
Come  I  I'll  give  you  till  Saturday  I' 

'  To  day's  Thursday,  and  you'llgive 
me  till  Saturday,'  said  poor  Wide 
Awake,  endeavouring  to  gather  his  wits 
together. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  old  lady.  '  I'm  going 
to  Lady  Towzer's ;  and  I  sliall  leave  by 
the  coach  which  passes  your  gate  at 
twelve  o'clock.  If  the  baby  ia  here  by 
that  time,  and  if  it's  a  boy — I  don't  care 
for  girls — if  it's  a  boy,  and  is  not  too 
sleepy,  I'll  do  somethhig  for  it  You 
understand?' 

*  And  if  the  baby  is  not  here  before 
Saturday  at  twelve  o'clock  ?* 

*  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
baby  I  There  I  that  will  do.  You  may 
mention  it  to  your  wife  if  you  like.  Now 
go  to  sleep,  or  yawn  as  much  as  you 
please.' 

And  away  she  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  wrote  her  reply  to  Lady  Towzer. 

She  certainly  was  a  very  odd  old 
ladyl 

And  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday 
came;  but  as  yet  no  baby.    At  about 


twelve  the  coach  stopped  at  the  gate ; 
tlie  lady's  maid  and  the  luggage  were 
put  on  the  roof,  and  the  old  lady  got 
inside,  after  bidding  Jonathan  a  veiv 
cold  good-bye.  Away  went  the  coach 
at  a  prett/ fair  pace  for  those  da3rB, 
and  poor  Wide  Awake  stood  staring 
after  it  in  mute  despair. 

Now  the  town  of  Grasston,  where  the 
coach  next  changed  horses,  was  about 
seven  miles  from  Jonathan's  house  by 
the  turnpike  road,  which  made  a  oon> 
siderable  angle  between  the  two  points. 
As  a  bird  would  fiy,  the  distance  was 
not  nearly  so  great. 

Bather  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
the  old  lady's  departure,  Jonathan  was 
seen  galloping  like  mad  right  acroas 
country  in  a  straight  tine  towards 
Grasston.  He  was  riding  his  old  brown 
hunter,  the  only  one  he  had  left,  but  as 
good  a  bit  of*  stuff  as  ever  a  man 
crossed.  And  never  did  the  old  hoise 
show  it  more  than  on  that  day,  although 
he  hadn't  got  the  music  of  the  hoonda 
to  cheer  him  to  his  work.  He  per- 
ceived what  his  master  wanted  him  to 
do,  and  he  did  it,  not  without  som& 
nasty  falls,  for  Jonathan  rode  him  at 
everything,  and  he  refused  nothing, 
and  the  pace  was  tremendous ;  the  pn>- 
gramme  of  a  steeple-chase  could  scarcely 
have  described  his  course  as '  a  £ur  hunt- 
ing country.'  However  Wide  Awak& 
ajSL  his  horse  arrived  alive  at  Grasston 
is  more  than  any  man  can  say;  but 
they  did  arrive  there,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  door  of  the  '  Bed  Lion.  Jonathan's 
hat  was  ^crushed  in,  and  his  cbthes. 
were  torn  and  soiled,  and  his  face  waa 
flushed  and  bleeding:  and  the  old 
horse  was  blown  and  covered  with  foam, 
and  mud,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand.  The  landlord  came  rushing  out 
in  affright 

'  The  coach  I'  gasped  Jonathan ; 
*  where  is  it  ?   Is  it  come  yet  ?* 

'  Gracious,  squire  I'  exclaimed  the 
landlord,  '  what's  the  matter  with  ee? 
There's  no  hunting  to^ay,  I  know.' 

'  The  coach  !*  cried  Jonathan.  *  The 
**  Tally-ho  "  coach  1  answer  me — ^has  it 
passed  through  yet?' 

*  Gone  through  about  ten  minutes 
ago— may  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Poor  Jonathan's  ejaculations  need  not 
be  ouoted  here. 

*  But  what  8  the  matter,  squire?* 
asked  the  ostler,  who,  with  plenty  of 
other  curious  people,  had  gathered 
around,—*  Whafs  tiie  matter?  Is  the 
French  come?' 

*  No,'  said  poor  Wide  Awake,  almost 
crying  from  vexation — *  No,  bat  tho 
baby  is  !* 
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There  was  no  further  diance  of  stop- 
ping the  coach  in  time ;  and  00  the  old 
lady  went  on  her  way  nnoonscions  of 
what  had  occurred;  and,  I  dare  say, 
spent  her  time  very  agreeahlv  with 
Lady  Towzer.  She  never  visited  Jona- 
than any  more,  and  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  him  again ;  and  when 
she  died,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left 
all  her  money  to  some  distant  relatives 
who  didn't  want  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a 
very  odd  and  veiy  capricious  old  lady. 

And  so  Cousin  Tom  came  into  the 
world  half  an  hour  too  late. 

And  this  half-hour  which  he  lost  at 
the  start,  he  was  never  able  to  pick  up 
again,  though  he  always  seemea  to  lie 
trying  to  do  so.  Of  course  I  am  speak- 
ing ROW  of  the  time  before  he  went  to 
India.  As  a  boy,  he  got  more  floggings 
for  being  late  at  school  than  any  other 
fellow  there ;  and  yet  I  have  known  him 
lie  awake  pretty  nearly  all  night,  be- 
cause he  would  be  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  drop  off  to  sleep  about 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  time  to  rise. 
If  he  had  to  travel  by  coach,  he  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  commence  lus 
preparations  an  hour  before  anybody 
else  woidd  have  dreamt  of  doing  so;  and 
then  he  would  recollect  someming  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  the  day  ^fore, 
would  rush  away  to  do  i^  ana  be  late 
after  all.  He  was  always  in  haste,  al- 
ways in  a  hurry — and  yet  never  in  thne ; 
for  his  has^  was  always  to  do  some- 
thing that  he  ought  to  have  done  before. 
He  was  always  tr3ring  to  pick  up  that 
lost  half-hoiu-,  and  never  succeeding. 
If  he  had  an  appointment  with  Smith 
for  twelve,  he  would  pass  his  door  at 
that  hour,  in  hot  haste,  to  keep  a  half- 
past  eleven  appointment  with  Jones, 
whom  he  would  of  course  miss.  Get- 
ting back  to  Smith's  place  at  half-past 
twelve,  he  would  find  that  Smith  had 
just  gone  out;  and  away  he  would  rush 
after  him,  thereby  missing  his  one 
o'clock  appointment  with  Robinson. 
Never  was  there  such  a  fellow.  Why, 
even  when  he  went  to  India,  he  must 
needs  go  out  in  a  ship  that  took  twice 
as  long  as  she  ought  to  have  done  on 
the  voyage:  so  that  she  was  given  up 
for  lost,  and  Tom,  when  he  did  arrive, 
found  that  the  appointment  which  he 
was  to  have  had  was  filled  up ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  ever  so  long  before  he  got 
something  to  do  on  an  indigo  plantation 
up  the  country.  Poor  Tom!  His  letters 
to  me  had  for  some  years  been  filled 
with  complaints  of  hiis  bad  luck;  but 
lately  he  bad  been  prospering,  had  got 
a  plantation  of  Ms  own  ;  and  after  many 
postponements  had  at  length  been  able 


to  come  back  to  England  for  a  year's 
holiday ;  so  that  I  had  supposed  that 
he  had  escaped  fix)m  that  unfortunate 
habit,  or  &te,  or  whatever  it  was,  of 
being  always  too  late.  This  letter  from 
Southampton,  however,  made  me  think 
differently,  and  brought  all  these  recol- 
lections back  to  my  mind.  I  must 
say,  this  letter  vexed  me  a  good  deal, 
and  I  didn't  enjov  my  Christmas  half 
as  much  as  I  liad  anticipated ;  but  it 
couldn't  be  helped.  There  was  nothing 
serious  in  Tom's  accident,  to  cause  us 
any  anxiety ;  and  we  were  a  very  meny 
little  party  after  alL  My  friends  were 
all  good  fellows,  and  Rose's  guests  were 
all  charming  girls,  like  dear  Rose  her- 
self: and  as  for  Rebecca  —  well,  I 
couldn't  do  justice  to  her  if  I  were  to 
write  a  volume;  but  the  suppers  she 
sent  up  were  the  admiration  of  every- 
body, and  she  was  always  readv  to 
play,  and  in  capital  time,  too,  if  not 
bxiiliantiy,  when  other  people  wanted 
to  dance;  and  she  sang — ^though  she 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  herself  as  a  singer 
— ^whenever  it  was  really  desired ;  and 
she  was  great  at  finding  out  new  and 
unheard-of  methods  of  redeeming  for- 
feits, and  at  all  those  social  games 
which  require  wit  and  invention — for 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Rebecca 
was  stupid  because  she  was  good ;  fistr 
from  it ; — and  she  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  do  anything  to  promote  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  party ; — ^I 
won't  say  without  thinking  of  herself, 
but  without  allowing  her  own  wishes 
and  feelings  to  interfere  with  those  of 
anybody  in  the  house.  And  I  don't 
see  what  better  person  one  could  wish 
for  at  Christmas  time,  or  at  any  other 
time,  than  my  sister  Rebecca. 

At  length,  after  our  guests  were  all 
gone  away,  and  Christmas  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  beautiful  Christmas 
weather  had  given  place  to  the  wretehed 
drizzle  and  fog,  then  Cousin  Tom 
arrived.  Of  course  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  at  Southampton,  had  not  a 
second  letter  assured  me  that  he  pre- 
ferred being  left  alone ;  and  when  he 
came,  I  received  him  with  a  pleasure 
second  only  to  what  it  would  have  been 
if  he  had  come  at  Christmas ;  and  Rose 
welcomed  him  with  delight,  and  evi 
dentiy expected  him  to  kiss  her;  but  * 
Tom  seemed  bashful,  or  else  didn't 
think  of  it,  though  he  might  very  well 
have  regarded  her  as  his  niece ;  and 
Rebecca,  of  course,  was  most  gentle  and 
kind  in  her  reception  of  Tom ;  but  then 
she  was  gentle  and  kind  to  everybody. 
But  Tom  was  a  good  deal  changed, 
that  is,  in  appearance,  and  he  looked 
bilious ;  and  I'm  a&aid  his*  liver  was  not 
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quite  right,  for  lie  didn't  enjoy  tliinii^s 
as  I  did.  I  had  to  with(b^\w  my  veto 
about  curries  and  the  other  Indian 
kickshaws ;  but  it  didn't  matter  so  much 
now  that  Christmas  was  over,  and 
Eebecca  made  tliem  so  nicely,  that  1 
couldn't  help  tasting  them,  and  almost 
liking  tliem  myself.  And  so,  in  a  quiet 
way,  we  all  got  on  very  well  together. 

Once,  after  a  gootl  deal  of  trouble,  I 
got  Tom  to  go  with  mo  to  the  Dnuy 
Lane  pantomime ;  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  ought  to  have  startecl, 
he  found  out  a  number  of  things  that  ho 
had  forgotten  to  do  in  the  morning, 
and  which  ho  declined  putting  off  until 
next  day,  because  he  was  such  an  advo- 
cate for  punctuality ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  we  (hdn*t  arrive  at  the 
uieatre  until  after  the  transformation 
scene,  which  I  had  so  much  wished 
him  to  see  ;  and  we  couldn't  get  a  good 
place  then;  and,  worse  than  all,  Tom 
didn't  laugh  a  bit  at  the  clown's  tricks, 
and  went  to  sleep  in  the  very  best  part  of 
the  harlequinade.  It  was  very  i)ro- 
voking  !  But  we  did  have  a  cigar  and 
chop  at  Evans's  afterwards, — that  is,  I 
had  a  chop.  Tom  contented  himself  with 
cheix)ots  and  wine  and  water,  for  he 
never  touched  supper,  for  fear  that  he 
should  bo  restless  in  the  night,  and 
consequently,  heavy,  sleepy,  and  late 
the  next  morning;  and  so  we  went 
home  tolerably  merry  and  good  tempered 
after  all. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said 
about  his  little  failings,  Tom  was  a  good 
fellow, — a  very  good  fellow,  and  he 
and  I  got  on  capitally,  especially  in 
the  evenings.  He  was  always  ready 
to  stay  up  until  any  hour,  and  would 
smoke  cheroots  until  all  was  blue.  To 
be  sure  he  waa  always  looking  at  his 
watch,  tCad  expressing  his  fears  that  he 
shouldn't  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
which  indeed  he  never  did  ;  but  yet  he 
was  never  disposed  to  go  to  bed,  and  I 

fenerally  had  to  lead  the  way  myself, 
(ut  we  had  some  nice  little  cosy  chats 
by  ourselves,  sitting  over  the  fire  at 
midnight,  and  smoking  no  end  of  cigars 
and  cheroots,  and  thereby  cemented  our 
friendship  considerably.  Tom  got  on 
very  well  with  Bose  too,  when  ms  first 
little  bflshfnlness,  or  whatever  it  was, 
had  worn  off.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  mu- 
sician, and  they  sang  and  played  duets 
together  very  nicely,  aa  I  thought, 
though  Bose  said  he  was  very  often  out 
in  his  time,  which  I  could  very  readily 
believe.  Tom,  however,  was  very  sensi- 
tive as  to  all  allusions  to  this  subject, 
and  we  seldom  ventured  to  say  much 
about  it  to  his  face.  Bebeoca,  however, 
was  somehow  less  friendly  with  Tom 


tlian  I  thought  she  would  have  he^-: . 
wliieh  wa^  a  matUr  of  gn*at  Kiirj>ri8»>  t  • 
me.  Kind  and  gtx>d  to  him  n\w  was, ": 
(vmrso :  that  was  her  nature ;  but  h*  r 
manner  towards  him  was  much  morert- 
served  than  I  hud  anticipated,  and  seenivi 
to  grow  more  stiff  and  less  corchal  even- 
day.  Tom,  of  oourse,  couldn't  help 
seeing  it,  and  was  stiff  in  return,  so  that 
these  two  weru  bv  no  means  so  afllv- 
tionate  in  their  bearing  towards  cai'li 
other  as  I  could  have  wialicd,  and  as  mv 
sister's  care  for  his  comforts  wlien  \i.> 
came  had  led  me  to  expect  I  didii': 
say  anything  to  them,  because  I  fanr-v 
that  in  siicli  cases  the  less  said  th- 
better  ;  and  of  course  there  was  nothinc 
to  complain  of  but  a  little  want  u( 
warmth;  but  tlie  thing  puzzled  me  a 
good  deal. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  envelopeii 
in  our  usual  midnight  cloud,  Tom  said 
in  the  most  abrupt  maimer — 

*  Bob,  old  fellow,  I'm  going  to  leave 
you  to-morrow.' 

*  Leave  me  to-morrow !  why  I  thougrht 
you  were  going  to  stay  in  England 
twelve  months !' 

*  In  Europe,  Bob ;  I  don't  bind  my- 
self to  England.' 

*But  where  are  you  goinj?  then? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  W'Iit 
didn't  you  mention  it  before?' 

'Well,  I've  been  hesitating  a  httle 
since  I've  been  with  you.  But  the  fact 
is  this  ;  it's  rather  late,  perhaps,  but  I 
can  afford  it  now  :  I  want  to  pick  up  a 
wife.' 

'By  Jove  I  old  fellow!'  I  cried,  'I 
congmtulate  you !' 

*  Ain't  you  rather  premature,  Bob?' 
said  he ;  *  I  haven't  got  the  lady  yet, 
you  know ;  perhaps  I  shan't  get  one  tu 
have  me.' 

•Oh,  bother  about  that!'  I  said. 
•  A  smart  young  fellow  like  you,  only 
about  one-and-forty ;  you'll  be  all 
right  enough.  But  what  a  pity  you 
were  not  here  at  Christmas!  Yoo 
wouldn't  have  had  to  go  out  of  tlie 
house  then :  we  had  such  a  lot  of  nice 
girls !' 

'Well,  Bob,  if  I  had  been  here,  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  have  made  sn 
offer  to  one  of  them,  however  nioe  they 
were.  The  &ct  is,  that  now  Fve  waited 
BO  long,  I  want  to  get  the  very  best  that 
can  be  had,  and  I  mean  to  see  as  many 
as  I  can  before  committing  myself  to 
one.  I  don't  care  about  Indian  ladiee, 
and  so  Fm  going  to  give  myself  a  rofing 
conmiission,  and  try  what  I  can  do  in 
Europe.' 

'Well  Tom,'  said  I,  'do  as  yon 
think  fit ;  only  take  my  advice,  and  try 
England  before  you  go  abroad.' 
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*So  Iwill.Bob:  and  if  I  should  find 
the  right  one»  I'll  let  you  know  it  at 
once.  If  Yoa  hear  nothing  about  it, 
you'll  understand  that  I  am  still  in 
search.  At  all  events*  I'll  bo  back 
before  I  go  to  India  again.' 

'  Very  well,  old  fellow,  do  your  best ; 
but  must  you  go  to-morrow  ?* 

*Ye8,  I've  made  up  my  mind,'  said 
Tom ;  '  I've  been  here  a  long  while,  and 
it's  quite  time  that  I  should  be  moving. 
So  now  I  must  toddle  off  to  bed,  or  else 
I  shan't  be  in  time  for  the  train  to- 
morrow.' 

*  But  let  us  have  one  parting  cheroot, 
Tom :  if  s  the  last  for  some  time,  you 
know.' 

Tom  looked  at  his  watch,  and  shook 
his  head ;  but  we  smoked  another 
cheroot  apiece,  and  then  went  off  to 
bed. 

Next  morning  Tom  missed  the  tmin, 
of  course ;  but  he  caught  one  later  in 
the  day,  and  set  off  on  his  travels  in 
search  of  a  wife. 

Of  course  the  ladies  of  my  family 
were  much  surprised  at  the  abruptness 
of  our  cousin's  departure ;  but  I  didn't 
tell  Bose  what  I  knew  of  his  intentions. 
I  know  how  ready  young  girls  are  to 
turn  such  matters  into  ridicule,  and  so 
I  thought  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue. 
Indeed,  Tom  himself  had  hinted  to  me 
that  such  was  his  wish.  But  towards 
Bebeooa  there  was  no  such  reason  for 
silence ;  and,  accordingly,  Tom  had  not 
been  gone  out  of  the  house  long  when  I 
told  her  the  errand  on  which  he  was 
bound.  Tom's  intentions  of  getting  a 
wife,  and  the  best  that  could  be  got, 
were  very  serious  no  doubt;  but  still 
his  method  of  going  to  work  seemed  to 
me  to  be  rather  a  good  joke;  and  though 
I  didn't  wish  Bose  to  laugh  at  him,  I 
certainly  did  feel  disposed  to  laugh 
about  it  myself,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
Bebecca,  in  her  quiet  way,  would  do 
the  same.  But  I  was  mistaken  in  this ; 
for  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw  that  my 
sister,  instead  of  laughing,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, was  positively  crying !  at  least, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  tears  in 
her  eyes.  * 

*Whyt  Bebecca!'  I  exclaimed,  *what 
is  the  matter?  You  are  surely 
crying!' 

'Nonsense,  Bobert!'  she  said  in  a 

rittish  manner ;  *  how  can  vou  say  so? 
have  a  cold  in  niy  eves, — that's  all.' 

*  Indeed,  Bebecca!  I  am  sony  to 
hear  it,  as  I  know  what  a  troublesome 
thin^  it  is.  But  how  long  have  you 
had  it?    I  never  observed  it  before.' 

'Probably  not    I  didn't  observe  it 
myself  until  toHlay.' 
'Now,  I  know  what  it   is/  I  said 


after  a  moment's  thought;  'I  saw  you 
out  in  the  garden  to-day  without  your 
bonnet :  just  after  Tom  had  driven  away 
from  the  gate.  Now,  Bebecca,  this 
was  very  imprudent,  for  it  was  blowing 
hard  and  raining.' 

•Nonsense,  Sobert,'  she  said;  'it 
couldn't  have  been  tiiat  I  only  just 
went  out  to  pick  a  flower.' 

'Well,  what  was  it  then?  There 
must  have  been  some  cause,  you  know  ?" 

'  Bobert,  will  you  have  the  hare 
roasted  or  in  a  pie?* 

But  I  didn't  choose  to  have  the  sub- 
ject changed  so  abruptly,  before  I  had 
done  with  it;  for  I  can't  bear  to  see 
people  neglecting  a  thing  so  important 
as  their  eyesight ;  ao  I  said,  after  a  little 
reflection, — ^"Bebecca,  I'm  a&aid  you 
have  been  trying  your  eyes  too  much  by 
sewing.  Now  do  oblige  me  by  wearing 
glasses.  Bun  up  to  town  with  me  to- 
morrow and  choose  a  pair  that  will 
suit  you.  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  care 
for  appearance  now,  as  if  you  were  a 
younger  woman.  Besides  so  many 
peopfo  now — ' 

'Beally  Bobert,'  she  cried  inter- 
rupting me  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
'  you  are  very  tiresome !  My  eyes  are 
as  good  as  ever  they  were.' 

And  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  It  was 
evidently  distasteful  to  her,  and  so  I 
made  no  attempt  to  renew  it  on  anv 
future  occasion ;  and,  indeed,  I  didn  t 
again  see  any  sign  of  the  cold  in  the 
eyes. 

And  thus  ended  Tom's  visit  for  that 
time ;  and,  with  one  exception,  nothing 
very  particular  occurred  in  our  house- 
hold Defore  we  saw  him  again.  This 
exception,  however,  was  a  very  parti- 
cular one  indeed.  Tom  had  not  been 
long  gone  when  young  Brooks  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  my  daughter  Bose, — 
proposed  to  me,  that  is ;  for  I  believe 
that  he  and  Bose  had  inade  it  up  be- 
tween them  during  that  Christmas 
week.  Brobks  Was  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  was  doing  very  well  in  his 
profession,  so  I  had  no  objection,  except 
that  Bose  was  rather  young.  In  tins 
I  was  easily  overruled,  and  without 
much  trouble  or  delav,  Brooks  carried 
off  my  dear  little  girl,  and  as  she  was 
my  only  child,  her  departure,  of  course, 
left  a  great  blank  in  my  household.  It 
took  some  months  to  get  me  used  to  the 
change ;  but  Bebecca  was,  if  possible, 
more  kind  and  attentive  than  ever,  and 
I  had  become  pretty  well  settled  down 
again,  when  at  last  I  got  a  letter  from 
Tom,  with  the  London  post  mark.  I 
should  say  that  I  had  heard  from  him 
occasionally  during  his  absence;  but 
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his  (letters  contained  no  intelligence  as 
to  his  matrimonial  projects,  nor  had  he 
ever  giyen  me  an  address  to  which  I 
mifi^t  send  a  reply. 

Sfever  was  a  man  more  surprised 
than  I  was  on  reading  this  letter,  which 
contained  a  note  addressed  to  Miss  B. 
Wake,  and  was  dated  firom  an  hotel  in 
Cogent  Garden. 

The  letter  ran  thns : — 

'DeabBob, 

'  In  accordance  with  yonr  advice^  I 
first  tried  Bngland,  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Berwiok-on-Tweed,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  then  I  went  to  the  Oban- 
nel  Islands,  and  haTe  since  visited 
France,  Gecmany,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  lady  whom 
I  should  so  much  like  for  a  wife  as  the 
very  first  into  whose  society  I  was 
thrown  on  my  arrival  from  India.  You 
know  who  that  was.  If  you  approve— 
as  I  hope  you  ?rill — of  my  proposins; 
for  her  hand,  give  her  the  enclosed. 
If  you  have  told  her  the  object  of  my 
journey,  I  hope  that  she  may  feel  more 
flattered  at  oeing  deliberately  chosen 
from  among  many  thousands  in  various 
countries  than  she  would  have  been  at 
an  impulsive  proposal  made  before  I 
had  seen  others.  Beasonably  I  think 
she  ought  Should  her  answer  be  fa- 
vourable, call  for  me  here  at  once,  and 
I  will  go  back  with  you ;  if  otherwise, 
come  still,  but  I  shall  remain  here  for 
the  few  days  longer  that  I  should  stay 
in  England. 

'  Tours  sincerely, 

*  Thomas  Wake.' 

It  oertainlv  was  a  very  surprising  let- 
ter, especially  when  I  recollected  how 
cool  towards  each  other  Rebecca  and 
her  cousin  had  seemed  before  Tom  went 
away.  Of  course,  I  could  not  object, 
though  I  should  not  have  liked  my  sister 
to  leave  me  and  goto  India;  but  there 
was  little  chance  of  that  I  thought ;  and, 
at  all  events,  I  must  let  Itebecca  have  the 
note.  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid,  and 
sent  Tom*s  proposal  up  to  my  sister's 
room.  I  wished  to  collect  my  thoughts 
a  little  before  seeing  her,  so  as  to  hit 
upon  a  plan  of  conveying  the  refusal 
without  keeping  the  poor  fellow  from 
the  house ;  and  I  stood  in  the  library, 
with  my  back  to  the  fiie,  trying  to 
think,  but  able  only  to  utter,  from  time 
to  time,  ejaculations  expressive  of  amaze- 
ment. 

After  I  had  stood  so  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  Rebecca  came  in,  looking 
more  flushed  and  excited  than  ever! 
had  seen  her,  and  holding  the  note  in 
her  hand. 


<  Oh,  brother  1'  she  aoid,  'I.have  bad 
such  a  letter  from  Tom  !* 

'  Tea,  Rebecca,  I  know.' 

'  And  do  you  know  what  it  is  ?* 

'  Tes,  deer.' 

<0h,  Robert!'  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it  this  time. 

'  Never  mind,  sister  dear,'  I  said,  at- 
tempting to  console  her.  'He  means 
Idnmy,  1  know.    Don't  cry.' 

'Oh,  brother!*  she  said,  'and  I 
thought  tiiat  in  all  those  years  he  had 
quite  forgotten  me!  But  bow  foolish  I 
am  to  give  way  like  a  young  girl !' 
She  smiled,  and,  with  a  great  ^ort, 
recovered  her  composure. 

•  That*s right.  Rebecca,' said  I.  'And 
now  will  you  write  to  him,  or  shall  I 
go?' 

'  Go,'  said  she  :  'go  at  once. 

'  And  what  shall  I  say  ?* 

'Say  only,  "Come!*" 

'  But  he  tells  me  that  he  won't  come 
if  he  is  rejected.' 

'  Ah,  but  he  won't  be  rejected.' 

'Why,'  said  I  in  amazement,  'you 
don't  surely  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
accept  him?' 

•Yes.  that  I  Willi' 

'What !  and  go  to  India?* 

'  It  .would  be  terrible  to  leave  you, 
Robert;  but,  brother,  I  love  him.  I 
Imve  loved  him  ever  since  that  evening 
before  he  went  to  India,  when  we  walked 
home  together  from  the  gipsy  party.  I 
thought  that  he  loved  me  then.  Since,'  I 
have  fimcied  that  he  had  forgotten  it. 
It  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  never  forgot 
it,  Robert' 

'  Well,  Rebecca^  I  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  your.happiness  nor  of  Tom's ; 
but  reidly  thU  is  a  most  amazing  thing.' 

*  Now  go,  Robertf'said  she, '  go  at  once. 
You'll  just  catch  the  train  if  you  make 
haste.* 

And  so  I  wos  hurried  out  of  the  house 
and  away  to  the  train,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  I  was  walking,  running  swim- 
ming, or  flying. 

I  found  Tom  anxiously  waiting  at 
his  hotel,  told  him  of  his  good  fortune 
as  well  as  my  perplexity  would  allow, 
and  brought  him  home  with  all  speed. 

We  didn't  talk  much  on  the  way, 
both  of  us  being  a  good  deal  wrapped 
up  in  our  own  thoughts.  I  was  like 
one  in  a  dream,  and  Tom  appeared 
fluttered  and  nervous. 

When  we  got  to  the  house,  we  found 
Rebecca  in  the  libraiy  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us.  As  she  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  trembling  a  little  and  blushing 
slightly,  she  certainly  looked  charming, 
and  would  not  have  been  taken  for 
a  day  over  thirty.     To  my  sniprise. 


Dram  bji  S.  Bana. 

■  Rom  muricd ?    Uarritd  I    Wben?    Te  wham?' 
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Tom*8  greeting  to  her  was  rather  stiff 
and  cool ;  he  dropped  her  hand  after 
holding  it  for  a  moment,  and  made  some 
trifling  remark  ahout  the  weather.  I 
couldn't  moke  it  out  at  all.  I  didn't 
want  him  to  have  her,  but  if  he  wcu  to 
have  her  I  should  have  preferred  a 
little  more  warmth  in  his  manner  to- 
wards her.  Courting  waanl  done  in 
that  way  in  my  time.  I  couldn't  re- 
strain myself. 

*  Hang  it,  Tom,'  I  exclaimed,  '  why 
don't  you  kiss  her  like  a  man  7* 

'  Kiss  her?*  said  Tom.  *  Oh,  with 
pleasure,  if  my  iair  cousin  will  allow 
me.'  And  positively  Tom  coloured  up 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  while  he  made 
the  weakest,  poorest  attempt  at  a  kiss 
that  I  ever  saw. 

Tom  was  bashful,  that  was  it.  And 
it  flashed  upon  me  that  I,  like  an  idiot, 
was  playing  gooseberry.  I  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

*  Well,  Tbm,'  I  said,  •  Til  leave  you 
for  a  bit.  You'll  know  your  room,  the 
same  that  you  had  before.' 

'  Stop,  Bob,'  said  Tom,  looking 
friglitened,  '  I  want  a  few  words  with 
you  in — in  private — that  is * 

Tom  saw  how  rude  his  speech  was, 
and  so  stammered  and  made  a  mess  of 
it.  But  Bebecca,  with  a  slight  bow, 
walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

Tom  shut  the  door  carefullv,and  then 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  wjfuch  would 
have  made  me  laugh,  if  I  had  not  been 
so  angry. 

'  Bob/  said  he,  '  I  am  in  a  maze  I 
Where  is  Miss  Wake? — where  is 
Bose?' 

*  Bose  ?*  said  I,  sharply,  for  I  began 
to  understand,  *  what  do  you  want  of 
Bose?  Bose  is  not  Miss  Wake.  Bose 
is  Mrs.  Brooks.    Bose  is  married.' 

'Bose  married?  Married  1  When? 
To  whom  ?' 

*  Three  months  ago.  Didn't  you 
know  it?  But  of  course  you  didn't. 
Married  to  Brooks,  who  spent  last 
Christmas  with  us.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber?   But  no.    You  were  not  here.' 

*  And  my  note,  then,'  said  Tom : — 
•  My— my  offer  ?  You  said  she  had 
accepted  it' 

'  And  is  it  really  possible,  Tom,  that 
you  meant  that  offer  for  my  daughter 
Bose,  a  girl  young  enough  to  be  your 
daughter  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  liked  her  when 
I  was  here.  I  have  seen  nobody  who 
pleases  me  so  much.  And  you,  Bob, 
you, — I  see  it  now — you  have  made 
the  amazing  blunder  of  giving  my  offer 
to  Bebecca,  an  old  maid  who  hates 
mel' 

*  An  old  maid  ?  Come,  Tom,  she  isn't 


so  old  as  you  by  years.  Hates  yoa? 
Well,  I  won't  say  anything  about  that 
just  now.  Blunder?  Hang  it,  Tom,  I 
call  it  your  blunder.  You  directed  your 
note  to  Miss  B.  Wake.  Bebeoca  is  the 
only  Miss  B.  Wake  I  know.  How 
should  I  think  upon  Bose  ?' 

*  And  how  on  earth  should  I  think 
upon  Bebeoca  ?* 

<  Tom,'  said  I,  after  a  little  pause,  *  I 
wouldn't  have  had  this  happen  for  any 
money.  Cousin  Tom«  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  an  honourable  fellow,  or  I 
wouldn't  say  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
This  will  be  a  sad  blow  for  Bebecca. 
It  is  strange— I  can't  account  for  it — 
but  somdiow  she  cares  a  good  deal 
about  you.' 

'  Cares  about  me  ?'  cried  Tom,  *  about 
mer 

*  Yes,  Tom,  in  the  happiness  she  felt 
at  receiving  your  note  me  opened  her 
heart  to  me,  her  brother.  She  liked 
you  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eighteen.' 

*  Konsense,  Bob,*  said  Tom,  *  non- 
sense I'    But  he  looked  pleased. 

*  Mind,'  I  said.  *  I  don't  believe  that 
she  has  been  in  love  with  you  or  even 
thinking  about  you  ever  since  you  have 
been  in  India,  or  even  that  she  woold 
care  very  much  about  you  now,  if  sho 
didn't  think  you  cared  for  her.  But, 
Tom,  I  tell  you  in  confidence  that  she 
keeps  a  fond  recollection  of  a  certain 
evening  when  you  walked  home  with 
her  from  a  pic-nio  party  before  you  went 
to  India.    Do  you  remember  it,  Tom  ?* 

<  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do  remembo- 
something  about  it.  Down  in  Hamp- 
shire, it  was.' 

*  And  didn't  you  make  love  to  her 
Tom.  a  little?' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  fancy  I  did.  She  was 
a  pretty  ^1,  then,  Bob !' 

*  And  isn't  she  pretty  now,  Tom  T 
There  was  another  long  pause,  and 

then  Tom  said — 

*  And  you  really  think  she  loves  me  ?^ 

*  Sure  of  it,  my  boy.* 

'  But  she  was  so  cold  and  stiff  to 
met' 

♦Not  at  first,  Tom.  It  was  only 
after  she  fancied  that  you  had  for- 
gotten her.    I  can  undeistand  it  now.' 

Another  long  pause.  And  then  Tom, 
slappmg  his  thigh  in  a  manner  most 
energetic  for  him,  cried  out  suddenly— 

'  By  Jove,  Bob,  I  think  I'U  let  the 
matter  stand  as  it  is  I* 

*  What,  the  offer?' 

*  Yes.  I  see  Bebeoca  with  different 
eyes,  Bob,  now  that  you  say  she  loves 
me.  And  the  memory  of  old  times 
comes  back  to  me.  I  did  like  her.  I 
liked  her  very  much  before  I  went  to 
India.    And  m  point  of  age,  perhaps 
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after  all  she  wtmld  be  mote  suitable  to 
me  than  a  young  girl.  Beddea,  I  haven't 
time  to  geek  further.  Yee,  I've  made 
Tip  my  mind.    I'll  lake  Bebecca  I* 

"lake  Rebecca?  Come,  Tom,  jaa 
must  pat  it  in  a  different  way  from 
that' 

'  Don't  quibble  abont  words.  You. 
know  what  I  mean.' 

'  Von  don't  have  her  with  my  con- 
sent tudeae  you  feci  that  you  can  lore 
her,  and  that  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  to 

'  But  I  do  feci  it  I  shall  love  her. 
I  do  love  her.  Confound  it,  Bob,  don't 
Jaa  stand  in  my  way.' 

'  Bat  will  she  accept  you  when  she 
finds  out  the  mistake  ?  I  think  not' 

'  Bat  need  we  toll  her,  Bob?" 

'  Well— hum— No,  to  ba  auro,  I  don't 
Ihink  we  need.  And  by  Jove,  Tom, 
we  won't  1' 

'  No,  that  we  won't!  and  now  run 
up  atsiis  and  fetch  her  down,  if  you 
an.  Hake  the  best  escoee  possible  for 
my  behaviour,  and  say  I  am  longing 

fio  I  went  Dp  stairs  and  loM  some  fib, 
which  I  hope  waa  a  white  one,  abont 
Tom's  having  had  to  consult  me  on 
important  busineBS  which  would  not 
bear  &  momcnl'a  delay ;  and,  afler  same 
difflcnJty,  induced  Rebecca  to  come 
down.  1  left  hei  and  Tom  together, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  bad  settled 


evet3^ing.  even  to  the  very  day  whieh 
was  to  pipV"  them  happy. 

In  leea  than  a  month  they  were  mar- 
ried, end  Boae  and  her  husband  came 
to  the  wedding. 

And  Bebecca  never  heard  of  the 
miatake  we  had  made  until  niter  her 
fint  little  boy  was  bom.  By  that  tinio 
she  was  lo  assured  of  her  husband's 
aSeation  that  she  could  hear  it  withont 

C;  and  he  being  an  honest  and 
mrable  fellow  didn't  like  to  conceal 
even  that  secret  from  her  any  longer. 

And  Tom  has  oRen  told  me  that  for 
once  in  his  life,  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
thing  for  him  that  he  was  too  hkte. 

And  abont  the  time  of  bis  mairia^o 
he  was  also  fortunate  enoagh  to  ^u 
by  being  too  lata  in  auouier  o&ir. 
TTiinln'ng  that  indigo  was  going  down 
in  price,  be  wrote  to  his  br^er  to  soil, 
but  was  too  lato  for  the  post :  put  the 
tetter  in  his  pocket  to  send  the  next 
day,  and  there  found  it  abont  a  fort- 
night after.  But  meanwhile  indigo, 
inalaed  of  going  down  had  gone  up, 
and  it  continued  lo  go  up;  and  Tom 
became  so  much  richer  than  he  bad 
expected,  thathedidn't  gobacktolndia 
at  all,  except  for  a  short  time,  just  lo 
settle  his  aflairs. 

And  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Tom  made  his  first  appearance  in  this 
world  quite  as  soon  as  was  good  for  him 
after  all  I 


CHEISTMAS  IN  THE  STREETS. 


HE  influence  of  the  '  all-mighty  dollar ' 
hoe  long  been  a  by-word  in  the  lipa  of 
Yankee  satiriata ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
auce  for  tho  additional  value  of  the 
Transatlantic  coin,  let  me,  as  a  Britisher, 
call  public  attcntiou  to  the  corresponding 
advantngcs  of  our  omnipotcut  SBlLLlKa. 
It  is  just  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
since  the  first  twelvepenny  piece  was 
struck.   Goodness  knows  what  Christmas 


sented  the  eipeuse  per  head  of  my 
lord's  household  for  meat,  drink,  and 
flring;  when  pigs  aed  geese  cost  three- 


day,  in  this  wondrous  second  half  of  a 

wonderful  century,  is  it  not  pleasant  In 

reflect  on  what  one  may  enjoy,  buy,  and 

achieve  with   the   twentieth   part  of  a 

pound  P     Armed  with  this  tiny  talismaD, 

you  may  go  to  Gravesend  and  bod:  alone,  or  you  may  take  your  country  couaina 

to  the  top  of  the   Monument  (and  a  fine  bracing  air  you  get  there,  let  mo  tell 

you,  at  this  time  of  the  year),  or  you  may  coll  up  Professor  Pepper's  Ghoat,  a 
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very  patent  apparition,  for  the  same  sum 
at  tne  Polytechnic  Do  you  wish  to 
cultivate  modem  languaees?  Ton  may 
rub  up  your  •  French  without  a  Master,* 
or  be  rubbed  down  yourself  in  a  Turkish 
bath  at  a  similarly  moderate  chaige. 
Are  yon  a  smoker?  A  shilling  will 
procure  for  you  ten  of  Messrs.  Puffwell's 
fimious  cigars,  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
finest  Havannah,  and  if  so,  why  give 
UOBE  ?  as  the  advertisement  ingenuously 
argues.  The  entrance-fee  to  a  goose- 
dnb,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  only 
one  shilling,  though  how  often  that 
disbursement  must  be  renewed  before 
you  become  possessed  of  the  highly- 
inflated  bird  with  a  pink  bill,  whose  por- 
trait appears  in  so  many  pubUc-house 
windows  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  One  thing  is 
certain ;  you  may  dine  for  a  shilling.  I 
don't  wish  to  boast  of  the  feet,  but  I 
have  done  it,  waiter  included  (I  don't 
mean  that  I  did  the  waiter,  for  I  paid 
him  one  penny,  his  fair  and  proper  ho- 
norarium), at  a  famous  place  in  the  City ; 
and  a  very  good  dinner  it  was  too,  vnth 
a  pint  of  good  porter  in  the  brightest  of 
pewter  pots.  Finally,  and  let  me  state 
the  &ct  with  becoming  gravity,  you  may 
actually  buy  *  London  Society '  for  a  shil- 
ling; carry  home  a  hundred  pages  of 
pleasant  print  and  good  sketches  to  your 
fireside  at  this  meny  Christmas  time, 
pile  up  the  coals,  mix  your  toddy,  and 
read  aloud  to  kiUi  and  kin.  Perhaps 
these  veiy  tin — ahl  too  presumptuous 
pen  I  One  article  at  least  may  escape 
perusal — ^no  doubt  deservedly.  At  this 
Yeiy  moment,  while  I  am  writing,  a 
dozen  other  quills  may  be  at  work  in 
this  very  cause — a  dozen  pencils  plying 
in  the  self-same  service.  Let  us  hope 
some  of  us  at  least  will  please  you* 
lector  dUectienme  !  For  my  part,  I  have 
not  the  wildest  notion  what  my  Uterary 
confreres  are  inditing.  They  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  manu- 
script. Suppose  two  of  us  seize  upon 
and  endeavour  to  embody  the  same  ioea ! 
It  is  not  impossible.  Ton  see  we  have 
a  common  meme — *  Christmas,'  that  is 
the  subject  which  our  master,  Mr.  Editor, 
has  set  us  to  illustrate,  and  we  must 
stick  to  it  No  doubt  you  recollect  when 
you  were  a  fifth  form  boy  at  school. 
Dr.  DactyVs  awful  voice  announcing 
that  *  Veritas  *  was  the  quality  which 
you  were  to  celebrate  in  elegiacs,  or 
that  the  text  for  your  Sunday's  essay 
must  be  *  Virtue  hath  her  own  reward,' 
and  perhaps  you  were  somewhat  alarmed 
at  tne  novelty  of  the  material  you  had 
to  deal  with.  That,  however,  is  the 
rev^!se  of  my  case.  Christmas  comes 
but  onoe  a  year,  it  is  true,  but  every 


year  multiplies  the  number  of  those 
who  write,  or  sihg,  or  draw  in  honour 
of  that  festive  season.  Figure  to  your- 
self my  earnest  desire  to  please,  net 
only  the  head  and  chief  of  our  establish- 
ment, but  you  also,  my  dear  sir,  and 
Mrs.  Blank,  and  Mr.  Dash,  her  brother, 
who  perhaps  is  staying  with  you,  and 
the  young  Asterisks,  who  are  also  spend- 
ing their  holidavs  with  your  children, 
and  some  fifty  thousand  other  readers. 
Imagine,  I  say,  these  conditions,  and 
calling  to  mind  all  the  yule-tide  papers 
you  have  ever  perused,  whether  on 
ghosts,  snap-dragons,  mistletoe,  ancient 
traditional  customs,  modem  faxnily  din- 
ners, snowed-up  travellers,  blindman's- 
hvdS,  crocking  logs,  or  country  firegp 
prize  turkeys  in  Leadenhall  Market, 
breaking-up  at  school,  jolly  parties  at 
home — Christmas,  in  short,  under  every 
conceivable  aspect — remember  that  I 
am  to  be  perfectly  original,  and  to  tell 
you  sometning  that  you  liave  never  heard 
before  I  Hoc  opus  hie  labor  est  I 

'  It's  all  my  eye  and  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin 1'  cries  my  friend  and  fellow-lodger, 
Mr.  Barker,  to  whom  I  had  read  thus 
for  of  my  manuscript  one  &OBty  morn- 
ing on  the  24th  of  December,  1863. 
*  The  sulnect  is  used  up,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  can  t  write  a  line  on  it  that  any 
one  would  care  to  read.  Chiistmas 
jollity  is  one  of  the  great  fiedlacies  of 
life.  Who  believes  it  now,  I  should 
like  to  know!  Wassail-bowls,  plum- 
puddmgs,  merry  chimes,  cold  noses,  and 
warm  hearts — it's  all  rubbish  I  tell 
you — a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  I 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  looked  forward  to 
mincepies  and  the  "Illustrated  London 
News,"  but  now,  one  gives  me  indiges- 
tion, and  the  other — well  it's  all  very 
pretty  for  John  Gilbert  to  make  pic- 
tures about  "  Bringing  in  the  yule  1^," 
or  **  Mummers  in  y«  olden  tune,"  but 
the  yule  log  is  dismally  typified  in  our 
scuttleful  of  Wallsend,  and  the  mum- 
mers are  mummery  to  us  with  a  ven- 
geance. As  for  the  waits,  they  have 
kept  me  awake  eve^  night  for  the  past 
week  with  their  "  Young  man  from  the 
Country,"  and  that  infem —  well  then, 
that  eternal  "  Pretty  Polly  Perkins  of 
Paddington  Green,"  to  such  an  ext^t 
that  I  vow  I  wont  give  them  a  blessed 
sixpence.  Waits  indeed!  they  may 
wait  for  their  money  a  precious  time 
before  they  get  any  out  of  me,  I  can  tell 
you.'  And  here  Mr.  Barker  laughed  a 
sardonic  laugh,  which  is  not  pleasant  to 
hear  when  it  proceeds  from  the  larynx 
of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenly. 

Ned  Barker  is  a  capital  fellow  in 
his  wa^,  and  belongs  to  that  section  of 
humamty  whose  growl — ^to  use  a  com- 
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mon  metaphor — U  worse  than  their  bite ; 
bat  when  he  gets  into  one  of  theso 
cynical  fits,  he  certainly  is  a  most 
gkxxny  oompanion,  and  I  oegan  to  feel 
horribly  dispirited. 

'  Better  give  it  np,'  said  Barker, 
walking  to  the  window.  'T17  some- 
thing else.  Ton'll  never  make  anything 
of  it.  Look  out  at  the  weather.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  can  ever  hope  to 
get  an  atom  of  fan — a  ray  of  sunshine — 
out  of  that?* 

The  snow  had  been  finlling  thickly 
all  the  morning  from  a  dull  and  leaden 
sky,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
down  the  whole  length  of  Grower  Street 
but  the  muffled  roll  of  cabs  over  the 
thick  soft  drift  which  struck  dismally  on 
/the  ear,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness  and  a  Usual  Precaution. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  though,  that 
no  sooner  had  Ked  finltihed  speaking, 
than  a  ray  of  sunshine  did  make  its 
way  by  a  sudden  effort  into  the  window 
of  our  second  floor  front.  True  it  was 
a  very  tiny  flickering,  feeble  one,  but  in 
it  came  and  no  mistake.  And  what 
was  just  as  singular,  at  that  moment 
the  Dooming  of  a  large  drum,  the  shrill 
cadence  of  notes  from  ajpan's-pipe,  and 
the  Roo-ii-too  of  Mr.  Punch  Cdmself, 
announced  the  arrival  of  that  incor- 
rigible humorist  next  door,  where  he 
forthwith  entered  on  his  usual  rule  of 
oomic  vocalist,  clairvoyant,  and  mur- 
derer, with  the  greatest  spirit  and  to 
the  intense  delignt  of  our  neighbour's 
children. 

'  Come,  here  are  fun  and  sunshine 
both,'  said  I. 

Ned  laiighed  again— this  time,  a  little^ 
more  amiably. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Christmas  in 
the  streets?'  I  asked. 

'What — as  a  subject?*  said  Mr. 
Barker,  with  something  like  contempt 
in  his  voice. 

I  nodded. 

*  Won't  do,' he  said,  shaking  his  head 
dismally.  '  You  won't  find  a  single 
soul  outside  who  cares  twopence  about 
Christmas  there.' 

*  We  can  but  try,  you  know,'  said  I. 
*  Come  out  for  a  stroll  down  Oxford 
Street,  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  pick 
up.' 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Mr.  Barker 
assented,  thrust  himself  into  an  over* 
ooat,  drew  on  a  ponderous  pair  of  Bal- 
morals, lighted  a  cigar,  and  down  we 
went 

'Clean  yer  steps,  sir?  Want  the 
pavement  brushed  in  front  of  the  'ouse, 
gen'lemen  T  asked  an  impudent  looking 
man  with  a  broom  and  shovel,  whom  we 
found  outside  the  door. 


*  Confound  the  steps  and  you  too  I' 
began  Barker.  '  There  I  come  along. 
Jack.' 

We  were  just  turning  down  the  street, 
when  up  came  the  Punch-and-Judy 
man,  witn  a  grin. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  gen'lemen,'  said 
he,  *  but  it's  worry  cold  this  morn- 
ing  ' 

*  I'm  perfectly  aware  of  that  fact,' 
said  Ned,  with  great  gravity. 

*  And  if  you  would  be  so  kind — gen- 
'lemen— to  let  me  drink  yer  'ealth  in 
something  short,  I ' 

*  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Barker,  sternly, 
'  do  you  reaUy  want  something  to 
drink?' 

*  Well,  sir,  as  you  ax  me—'  the  man 
began. 

■  Come  along  then,'  said  Ned,  leading 
the  way  into  a  snug  little  tavern  dose 
by.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fiuhioned  sort 
— no  flaunting  gin-palace  with  gigantic 
gas-lamps*- jug  and  bottle  entrances, 
and  plate-glass  windows,  but  a  quiet, 
respectable,  red-curtained,  saw-dusted 
establishment  of  the  last  century,  with 
a  buxom  landkidy  in  black  satin  behind 
the  bar,  and  a  cheerful  fire  burning  be- 
hind a  very  bright-looking  fender  in 
the  tap-room,  which  was  comfortably 
furnished  with  old  high-backed  settles 
and  Windsor  chairs. 

*  Three  screws  of  birdseye  and  a  pot 
of  dog's  nose,'  said  Bir.  Barker  to  the 
vraiter  who  had  followed  us  into  the 
apartment  aforesaid,  and  now  Mr.  Punch- 
and-Judy,  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  ordering  for  you  ?' 

*  Well,  sir,  if  I  might  make  bold ' 

*  Gk)  on,'  said  Ned. 

'  If  I  might  make  bold  without  pre- 
judice to  this  ere  hon'rable  company — * 

*  Out  with  it,'  cried  Mr.  Barker. 

■  I  was  going  to  ask  for  three^n- 
north  of  JamaikeroU 

■Of  WHAT?'  said  Ned. 
'  Jamaiky  rum  and  ot   water,  yoQ 
mean,  don't  you  T  said  the  waiter. 

*  Esackly  so,  young  man,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Punch's  representative. 

'  Then  why  don't  you  say  what  you 
mean  and  make  yourself  intelligible  to 
the  gen'leman?'  asked  the  waiter,  who 
looked  on  our  guest  with  a  mingled,  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  contempt. 

The  delectable  compound  known  as 

*  dog's  nose  *  having  been  brought, 
together   with   a   steaming    glass   of 

*  Jamaikarot,*  Mr.  Barker  proceeded  to 
fill  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  which  he  selectee! 
from  a  heap  upon  the  table,  and  begged 
the  Punch-and-Judy  man  to  take  a 
chair. 

That  functionary  complied  with  Ned's 
request  in  the  very  cautious  and  dii&dent 
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manner  pecnliar  to  his  kind,  viz.,  by 
occapying  the  veiy  smallest  saperficM 
area  oi  vie  seat  in  question,  brushing 
his  napless  hat  with  a  threadbare  sleeye, 
and  after  hanging  the  former  article  of 
apparel  on  each  knee  by  turn,  and 
fin&g  it  had  an  unmistakable  ten- 
dencnr  to  slip  fjx>m  that  situation,  finally 
decided  in  placing  it  under  his  chair. 

*  You  must  find  it  very  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable going  through  your  perform- 
ance this  weather,'  said  Ned  (whose 
object  evidently  was  to  elicit  from  the 
man  some  abuse  of  the  season). 

'  Well  it  do  numb  one  up  about  the 
fingers,  gen'lemen,  a  good  deal,  pei- 
ticaJly  at  the  commenoemink  of  the 
drayma,  and  before  what  you  may  term 
the  action  of  the  piece,'  said  the  man ; 
'  but  I  generally  warms  up  in  the  set-to 
with  Judy,  and  by  the  time  the  ghost 
business  comes  on,  I'm  all  of  a  glow. 
As  for  the  mill  with  Old  Kick  at  the 
end,  I've  known  it  set  me  in  a  prespi- 
ration,  even  in  December.' 

*  Really  I'  said  Ned. 

*  It's  a  fack,  I  assure  you,  sir,'  said  the 
showman,  stirrine  his  grog  very  slowly. 
'  Put  it  to  yoursdi^  sir*  iif  you  was  laying 
about  you  with  a  thick  stick,  and  the 
old  genleman  a  dodging  you  round 
about  promiscuous,  duckmg  at  every 
blow  you  gev,  and  making  you  waste 
your  breath  on  haiiy  nothii^s  as  the 
poet  says ;  why,  it's  hot  work,  sir— let 
alone  the  dyelog,  which  takes  it  out 
of  you  as  much  as  anythink.' 

*  The  what  ?'  said  Mr.  Barker. 
'The  dyelog,  sir,  between  Punch  and 

the  other  carackters.  Sometimes  two 
on  'em  at  a  time— which  all,'  continued 
the  showman,  taking  a  pull  at  his  tum- 
bler, 'dewolves  upon  me,  and  though 
seemingly  easy  as  seen  from  the  outside, 
is  very  t^ng  to  the  lungs.' 

*  Don't  you  put  a  bird-whistle  or 
something  in  your  mouth  for  Punch's 
squeak  ?*  I  asked. 

,  *  Genlemeu,'  said  the  showman,  set- 
ting down  his  tombler, '  I  don't  wish  to 
use  no  strong  language  on  that  pint, 
but  I'd  scorn  the  action,  and  how  ever 
sich  a  notion  got  about  among  the  pub- 
lic has  always  bin  a  mist'ry  to  me. 
Why,  if  there  wor  sich  a  machine 
where  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?  I  put 
it  to  you,  genlemen— sajr  you've  got 
a  beadle's  woice,  which  is  gruff  and 
surly-like ;  you've  got  a  doctor's 
woice,  which  is  botn  'aughty  and 
sewere;  you've  got  a  Judy's  woice, 
which  is  more  tenderer  and  defe- 
rential; you've  got  a  ^hoste's  woice, 
which  ain't  like  no  woice  at  all,  but 
a  sort  of  awfhl  haw-hawing,  as  makes 
the  little  boys'  blood  (as  I  Have  heard 


my  pal  with  the  drum  and  pipe  say— 
—for,  in  course,  I  never  see  'em 
myself),  cream  in  their  veins  outside. 
Last  of  all,  you've  got  the  Old  Nick's 
woice,  which  is  half  chuckling,  half 
gloomy  and  e^pulchral ;  in  short,  genie- 
men,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  say  so, 
a  r^'lar  devil  of  a  voice.' 

'  You  forget  the  hangman,'  suggested 
Ned. 

'The  hangman's  woice,'  said  Mr. 
Punch's  representative, '  goes  with  the 
beadle's.  There  ain't  no  distinctioQ 
between  them.  If  there  could  have 
bin,  I  would  have  made  it,  but  it's  no 
use,  genlemen.  The  human  lungs 
has  a  limit,  and  after  six  changes  (in- 
cluding Punch  hisselfj,  it  can't  be 
managed.  I  have  known  members  of 
the  purfession  try  it  on ;  but,  in  my 
opimon,  it  has  been  no  go.  Well,  genie- 
men,  youv'e  got  these  here  five  woioes 
to  deal  with,  and  do  you  mean  fat  to 
tell  me  that  any  mortud  man  who  can 
come  those  woices  couldn't  come  the 
squeak  ?  Or  if  he  couldn't  come  it 
natural,  that  it  is  likely  he  could  beep 
popping  that  there  flat  whisUe,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  in  and  out  of  his 
blessed  mouth  at  every  change  of 
woice.  Genlemen,  take  my  worn  for 
it,  there's  no  such  thing  as  the  flat 
whistle  at  all  in  the  case,  and  who- 
ever first  got  up  the  rex)ort,  uttered  a 
gross  calomel.' 

Finding  that  we  were  not  prepared 
to  dispute  the  poiat^  and  that  he  had 
nothing  more  at  that  moment  to  say,  our 
guest  here  applied  himself  to  the  tom- 
bler with  renewed  satis&ction. 

'I  suppose  you  like  your  summer 
rounds  best?'  said  Mr.  Barkez;  with  the 
samepurpose  as  before. 

'  Well,  no^  sir,  I  don't,'  said  the  man ; 
'  leastways  not  in  London.  It's  all  very 
pretty  in  the  country — at  races  and 
such-like;  and  many's  the  half  snv*- 
reign  I've  had  guv  me  at  Epsom 
Downs,  with  a  bottle  o'  champagne, 
maybe,  into  the  bargain ;  but  arter  all 
't  ain't  half  the  pleasure — ^no—nor  yet 
the  profit  either  that  there  is  in  a  good 
Ohristmas  season  in  town :  for  yon  see, 
sir,  what  you  gets  quick,  you  spends 
quick,  and  that's  where  it  is.  I  once 
made  four  pun  twelve.  I  did,  as  tnia 
as  I  sit  'ere,  one  Derby  Day ;  but,  Lord, 
you  should  have  seen  how  quick  thai 
money  went :  me  and  my  pal  was  jolly, 
as  you  may  term  it,  for  three  'ole  da^^ 
ana  reg'lar  cleaned  out  we  was  afore 
the  end  of  the  week;  let  alone  the 
wexation  of  plaving  afore  a  lot  o'  booi^ 
swells  as  oont  understand  nothink 
about  the  drayma,  nor  take  no  interest  in 
it,  except  laugfamg  at  Old  Nlok  (which 
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being  the  weny  mond  of  the  piece,  they 
didn't  ongbt  to),  or  maybe  shying  a 
Aunt  Sally  stick  at  Toby  (there  was  a 
ooTe  as  called  hisself  a  genleman,  once 
tried  to  come  that  game  at  Brighton 
laceflk  and  if  so  be  I'd  cauRht  him,  he 
should  have  had  one  for  his  nob,  he 
should,  the  willain !)  No',  what  I  says 
to  my  pal  arter  that,  I  says,  Punch  is 
not  calculated  for  the  likes  of  these. 
GiTC  me,  says  I,  a  quiet  street  in 
Bloomsbury,  with  a  window  fall  of  little 
youngsters,  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  lot  of  rosy  'appy  chorubims,  I  says, 
with  their  wings  took  off  and  their  hair 
curled.  My  eyes  1  how  they  will  laugh, 
ihem  little  'uns!  And  whafs  more, 
they  laugh  voU3i  you,  gen'lemen,  and 
not  at  you,  bless  their  little  'arts,  and 
that's  where  it  is.' 

'And  so  you  really  like  Christmas 
best  T  said  Mr.  Barker,  in  a  disappointed 
tone  of  voica 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  showman,  raising 
the  tmnbler  to  his  lips  again,  *if  I  was 
put  upon  my  affidavy  to>morrow,  I 
could  say  no  other.  Christmas,  you 
see,  is  the  nat'ral,  proper  time  for  ran, 
and  being  sich,  ey'ryone  is  prepared  to 
enjoy  hioself.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  I 
think  there's  something  in  the  weather 
as  keeps  one  up  to  the  mark.  I  handles 
the  dolls  with  more  sperrit  My  pal, 
outside  (a  reg'lar  bom  genius  for 
musio,  genleman,  that  man  has,  and 
no  mistake — ^took  to  it  at  nine  year 
old  with  the  JeVs-'arp,  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  penny-whistle;  follard  the 
purfession  of  bones  for  two  years  with 
a  nigger  band,  and  can  come  the  banjo 
equal  to  any  of  'em),  my  pal,  you  see, 
fit>m  the  werry  sense  of  his  situation — 
mittens  and  a  comforter  not  being  ade- 
quate agin  a  downright  frost— my  pal 
he  is  fwcei  to  keep  hisself  warm  with 
exercise ;  consequently,  the  drum-sticks 
is  always  ^ing,  and  his  head  con- 
tinually kips  waggine  oyer  them 
pipes.  As  lot  Toby,  he's  twice  the 
dog  this  weather  to  what  he  is  in  sum- 
mer time.  No  need  to  pinch  his  tail  at 
Christmas  to  make  him  bark.  He  lays 
hold  of  Punch's  nose  as  nat'ral  as  nat'ral, 
and  seems  to  take  a  pride  in  it  Whereas, 
in  summer  time,  whether  through  sleepi- 
ness or  fear  of  hydrophoby,  or  the  flies  a 
worriting  him,  he's  not  up  to  the  mark, 
as  you  may  term  it ;  and  so  I  say  Christ- 
mas for  my  money,  gen'lemen,  and  'eres 
my  seryioe*to  you,  for  I  hear  the  drum  a- 
going  outsidey  and  my  pal  is  awaiting 
for  me.' 

'  Stop,'  says  Ned,  pulling  out  another 
half -crown.  '  If  your  pal  is  as  fond  of 
mm  and  water  as  you  appear  to  be« 


I  dare  say  he  won't  mind  a  glass  him- 
self!   Tou  may  keep  the  change.' 

'Sir,'  said  Mr.  Punch's  minister, 
'  you're  a  genleman,  and  I  wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas.' 

Ned  made  a  rather  incoherent  reply 
to  this  salutation,  and  haying  taken  a 
final  puU  at  the  'dog's  nose,'  walked 
with  me  to  the  bar,  where  we  paid  our 
modest  reckoning,  and  thence  stepped 
out  into  the  street. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Begent 
Circus  it  was  twilight,  and  the  yast 
thoroughfare  which  runs  from  east  to 
west  of  modem  London  was  aliye  with 
countless  carriages  and  hnsj  walkers, 
hurrying  to  ana  fro.  One  by  one  the 
street  kunps  popped  up  into  light,  and 
gas  began  to  flare  fix>m  eyery  shop, 
reyealing  diyers  treasures.  Here, 
silks  and  rich  brocaded  stuf&,  gay 
coloured  ribbons^  and  embroidered 
shawls,  dazzled  fair  eyes  with  wondrous 
splendour.  There,  muffii,  seal-skin 
jackets,  yelyet  cloaks  of  triple  pUe,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  winter-wear,  attracted 
crowds  of  gazers.  Anon  the  light  fell 
upon  plate-glass  panes  full  of  brilliant 
jewellery — ^watches,  rings,  scarf-pins, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  brooches,  pendants 
and  tiaras,  which  sparkled  witn  a  hun- 
dred gems  and  seemed  to  beg  for  pur- 
chase. Upholsterers  put  forth  their 
most  gorgeous  tapisseric  and  hangings, 
Turkey  carpets,  glowing  with  the  rich 
but  chastely  associated  colour  of  the 
East,  and  shoy^  goods  with  floral 
patterns  ftom.  French  and  English 
looms.  Embroidered  curtains  heayy 
with  golden  thread — ^the  imitation  of 
an  ancient  art,  such  as  our  grandsires 
neyer  thought  to  see  reyiyed;  while 
caryed  cabinets,  or^mottx^  and  inlaid 
work  yieing  with  the  most  costly  pro- 
ductions of  the  Benaissanoe,  old  Chinese 
porcelain  and  enamelled  yases  from 
India,  Italian  majolica,  and  'lustre' 
plates,  ancient  armour  and  hrxo-arbrac 
crowded  the  doors  and  flUed  up  the  win- 
dows of  many  a  curiosity  shop. 

As  for  the  toy  and  stationery  ware- 
houses, they  are  piled  high  with  all 
that  extraordinary  assemblage  of  articles 
which  no  one  can  be  said  exactly  to 
want,  and  yet  which  eyerybody  onys 
for  somebody  else  at  Christmas,  in- 
cluding elegant  dressing-cases,  toilet 
seryioes — ^*  ladies  companions' — ^bi-yalye 
mother-of-pearl  pincushions,  gilt  camel- 
and-palm-tree  candlesticks,  suyercupid- 
and-whedbfliiow  saltcellars,  papier- 
machfi  inkstands— medinyally  ninged 
book-slides — inoonyenient  but  hig^y- 
elaborated  nutcrackers — ^to  say  nothing 
of  those  flayoury-smelling  and  gentle- 
manlike  trayeUing-begs,  oonstroeted  of 
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Buanan  leather,  and  oontaining,  inter 
aUa, 

A  portable  bin  for  bottles  of  every  sort 
of  scent,  from  lavender-water  up  to 
attar  of  roses  and  down  again  to 
patchouli. 

A  rack,  to  hold  six  tooth-brushes,  four 
pomatum-pots,  and 

A  looking-glass  (that  most  indispen- 
sable article  to  the  tourist  so  seldom 
supplied  at  any  of  our  hotels  or 
lodging-houses). 

A  corKscrew. 

A  bootjack  (to  fold  in  four),  and 

A  pair  of  boothooks,  for  *  Wellingtons,* 
(now  80  commonly  worn). 

An  instrument  for  extracting  stones 
tram  a  horse's  shoe  (also  very  useful 
on  a  railway  journey,  as  the  train 
might  break  down,  in'  which  case  you 
would  be  obliged  to  engage  one  of 
the  flys  which  always  ply  for  hire 
between  the  stations  in  case  of  ac- 
cident). 

A  drinlang  cup  (plated,  with  rep<m88€ 
decoration). 

A  silver  key  for  opening  the  doors  of 
railway  carriages  when  the  guard  is 
out  of  the  wsgr. 

A  portable  coffee-pot  (in  miniature,  by 
which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  coffee 
may  be  made  nearly  as  quickly  as  a 
waiter  could  bring  it  you  when  or- 
dered, and  at  not  much  more  than 
the  same  cost). 

A  blotting-book  (8  inches  by  5},  fitted 
with  an  ink-bottle  at  one  comer, 
capable  of  holding  sufficient  ink  for 
at  least  three  letters). 

A  paper  cutter,  a  penknife  (thirteen 
blacles),  a  set  of  razors,  a  button  hook, 
and  a  ruler,  all  of  the  best  quality 
and  included  in  the  price,  only  fifty 
guineas.    A  decided  bargain. 

Perhaps  altogether,  next  to  the 
buUdiers  and  poulterers'  (which  assume 
exdusive  and  important  relations  to 
Christmas),  the  grooer*s  establishment 
contains  more  circiunstantial  evidence 
of  the  season  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other.  To  begin  with,  the  pmmaiy  and 
original  elements  of  the  fuddimq  are 
found  there  in  great  abundance^  ar* 
ranged  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  geo- 
logical system.  There  are  Plutonic 
rooks  of  loaf  sugar  and  conglomerates 
of  '  best  moist,'  stratified  masses  of  Ma- 
laga raisins  and  erratic  blocks  of  candied- 
peel  embedded  in  a  diluvium  of  Zante 
currants  between  mountain  ranges  of 
Pdcoe  and  Souchong  in  huge  canisters, 
adorned  with  interesting  representations 
of  Chinese  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  and  manu&ctuie  of  tea; 
tempting  litde  round  fiat  boxes  of  pre- 


served firuit,  on  the  coven  of  which 
French  nymphs  and  swains  laug^k 
wit^  mutual  rapture  in  roeoco  costume 
and  infinitesimal  boots.  Above  all ,  there 
is  the  artificial  holly,  with  a  doe  pro- 
portion of  red  berries,  looking  quite  as 
bright,  and  fiir  more*  enduring,  than 
the  natural  plant  (shall  we  ever  have 
sham  mistletoe  I  wonder,  and  will 
young  ladies  still  hold  it  good  for  the 
traditional  privilege  ?),  hanging  in  gay 
festoons  athwart  the  window  or  twisted 
round  the  iron  columns  inside. 

Ab  for  the  confectioners,  tbey  have, 
I  admit,  deteriorated  wofally  from  what 
they  were  in  days  of  yoie.  Where  are 
the  Christmas  c^DBS—^ose  huge,  cylin- 
drical, delicious,  and  eminently  un- 
wholesome structures  overlaid  with  a 
macadamised  surface  of  snow  white 
sugar  on  a  substratum  of  almond  pasE'e? 
Wnere  are  the  *  characters  * — ^the  kin^ 
and  queens  so  beautiftiUy  modelled  in 
chalk,  and  looking  Uke  knaves  of  spades 
in  bas-relief? — ^Where  is  the  appropriate 
motto,  folded  in  three,  which  was  inva- 
riably found  in  the  middle  of  their  cre- 
tsoeous  majesties  when  they  were  broken 
in  two,  transversely?  Where  is  the 
British  sailor  grasping  that  very  blue 
Union  Jack  whicn  was  sucked  with 
avidity  by  young  gentlemen  in  pina- 
fores? the  sugar  columbine  with  soluble 
legs;  the  ydlow  lion;  the  pink  cot- 
tage; the  cupid  who  (quivered  on  a 
spiral  wire  inserted  in  the  pit  of  his 
waistcoat?  Alas  I  these  emblems  of 
yuletide  are  fast  disappearing — ^I  may 
ahnost  say— ^tw  disappeaied  from 
among  us.  When  ^ou  and  I  were  ten 
years  old,  dear  Philogluoas,  what  more 
gorgeous  and  soul-inspiring  speotade 
was  there  than  a  pastrycook's  ahop  ob 
Twelfth  night?  OnemightbuyaOhiii*- 
mas  cake  nom  sixpence  up  to  as  mMBQf 
guineas  I  the  former  sort  were  InfeKtet 
it  is  true,  and  humbly  decorated  «Mi 
variegated  comfits  on  a  white  gromid; 
but  wnat  transcendent  splendour — «tel 
ambrosial  feasts  and  well-deaapf«A 
dyspepsia  awaited  the  lucky  wiimiv  4f 
the  g^reat  rafile  in  fifty  shares  at 
and  six  1 

*  Ichabod  I'  cries  Mr.  Barker, 
eloomy  satire,  *  Ichabod  I  the  gkiy 
oeparted  from  the  land !' 

*  Say  rather  it  has  changed  its 
I  answer  on  my  sTde.  'Ifouryt 
have  not  Christmas  cakes,  tfanr 
Christmas  trees,  and  after  all  It  li 
better  that  chubby,  rosy  little  frOM 
flhould  be  lighted  up  with  ffJmBBft 
tapers,  glistenixig  from  the  fir-top^  itbmk 
grow  pcue  and  sickly  with  unwhauBDMS 
food,  Eooe  iifnuml  Here  we  are  elllto 
German  Fair.    There  was  no  lOflli  ik- 
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stitation  as  this,  Ned,  vihen  joa  and  I 
wore  round  jackets.  Let  us  torn  in 
and  see  the  fan/ 

And  here,  I  protest,  Mr.  Barker,  who 
had  not  up  to  this  time  even  so  much 
as  heard  of  the  establishment,  thrust 
his  arm  through  mine,  and  in  we  walked 
together  amidst  a  crowd  of  mirthful 
little  ladies  and  gentlemen  home  for  the 
holidays  with  happy  smiles,  and  purses 
fuU  of  pocket-money,  rushmg  through 
the  portal,  eager  for  purchase  or  coming 
out  UMlcn  with  toys,  marshalled  by  be- 
nevolent matrons,  neat-looking  nurse- 
maids, or  good-natured,  middle-aged 
spinster  aunU,  of  whom  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  that  to  ask  was  to  have, 
and  that  from  a  rocking-horse  down  to 
a  penny  jack-in-the-box  there  was 
nothing  of  all  the  treasures  within  that 
their  goodwill  might  not  have  pro- 
cured with  as  much  ease  as  Aladdin's 
lamp  or  the  wishing-cap  of  Signer  For- 
tnnatus. 

1  never  could  understand  by  what 
special  afSnity  of  purpose  birds  and 
birdcages  are  associated  with  toy- 
bazaars:  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  they  are  always  found  together. 
The  Pantheon  and  Soho  Bazaar  have 
had  their  aviaries  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  youthful  frequenters  of  these 
haunts  of  pleasure,  after  threading  end- 
leas  labyrinths  oi  ooimter,  passing  down 
long  lanes  of  dressing  cases,  work-boxes, 
reticules,  and  toilet-services;  exploring 
groves  of  cedar  ware  and  crockery, 
besides  running  the  gauntlet  of  all 
those  female  blandishments  from  ladies 
in  black  bombazine,  which  captivate 
the  hearts  of  little  boys  from  ten  to 
twelve—  these  youths,  I  say,  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  find  a  solace  after 
their  wanderings  in  regaling  the  fea- 
thered songsters  of  an  inner  chamber 
with  stale  buns,  amid  the  pleasant  sound 

running  water  as  it  trickles  from  some 
patent  filtering  apparatus ;  and  the  Gtt- 
man  Fair  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  fact  all  the  birds  seamed  to 
be  enjoying  themselves,  and  prepared. 


after  a  legitimate  and  blrdy  &shion, 
to  make  a  merry  Christmas  of  it,  except 
some  grey,  Quakerish-looking  doves,  who 
were  perched  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
coo-cooing  in  a  very  melancholy  way, 
with  a  sound  uncomfortably  like  that 
which  reaches  you  through  the  doubI« 
doors  of  a  dentist's  operating-room, 
while  you  are  awaiting  your  own  fiite  and 
turning  over  a  well-thumbed  volume 
of  Punch  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

I  was  just  going  to  draw  a  sdlendid 
moral  from  the  contemplation  of  thes^ 
gloomy  misanthropes  for  the  express 
benefit  of  Mr.  Barker,  when  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter  rang  out  dose  behind 
us ;  and  turning  round,  I  saw  that  gen- 
tleman stmgglmg  in  vain  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  embraces  of  three  or 
four  of  the  prettiest  little  rogues  thai 
ever  came  out  of  a  nursery.  They 
were  Jemmy,  and  Freddy,  and  Mopsey, 
and  Fluffey,  if  you  please  (the  last-men- 
tioned names  are,  I  admiU  not  exactly 
what  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 
gave  them,  and  I  hereby  crave  the 
young  ladies'  pardon  for  adopting  this 
familiar  appellation,  but  if  their  stupid 
old  uncle  would  use  no  other  when  he 
introduced  them,  is  it  my  fault?).  Here 
J  say  were  Mr.  Ned's  nephews  imd 
nieces  chattering  away  all  together  in  a 
pretty  quartett,  of  which  the  eldest 
performer  was  certainly  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  And  a  vast  deal  of  caper- 
ing of  tiny  knickerbockers,  and  flut- 
tering of  little  crinolines,  and  kissing. 
*  and  handshaking,  and  coat-tail  pulling, 
and  boisterous  romping  went  on  lean 
assure  you.  In  vain  Miss  Pinnock, 
the  nursery  governess,  called  the  voung 
ladies  to  order,  and  whispered  salutary 
counsel  into  the  ears  of  Masters  Fred 
and  Jem.  They  would  listen  to  no- 
thing—they were  in  downright  mutiny 
— wasn't  it  Cbrismas-time,  and  hadn't 
they  a  fortnight's  respite  from  morning- 
lessons?  Hurray  —  no  dictation,  nor 
double  rule  of  three,  nor  horrid  copies 
to  write  like — 


'^<f 


^4€iaa^u,      /,    ^^    t?,  ^. 


Or, 


6^e44ved,    i/ipt^a  i?/^  iy^{4c€i. 


ChrietJiuu  in  Ae  StreeU. 


No  exercbes— no  epeUiof;  vordt  of  five 
ijyilable*— no  dreadful  scslea  to  ptmotice 
oa  the  puDO — no  Use  of  the  Qlobes, 
(of  courae  not.  wboevei  thought  then 
Iras  ?)  in  ihor^  nothing  disagreeable  at 
all :  bnt,  on  tha  contraiy,  ererjthine 
verj  jolly ;  for  had  they  not  corns  aU 
the  vay  up  Tiom  Ancrley  on  purpoee  to 
go  to  uie  0«rmaii  Fair,  and  there,  of 
all  people  m  the  world,  whom  should 
the;  sttuobls  on  but  uucle  Ned,  and 
luauuna  had  written  to  him  a  week  ago 
to  ask  him  to  dine  on  Ohriitmas  Day, 
aud  ha  really  had  never  receired  tha 
letter — fimry  now  I  bat  he  wonld  oome, 
like  a  gnoil  old  uncle?  of  course  he 
would.  Well,  that  waa  joUy,  and  he 
mnat  be  soro  to  bring  down  his  con- 
juring box,  for  theie  would  be  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  erening,  and  they  were 


Barker  had  established  a 
derful  repabtion  as  jrrettidigitateur  in 
that  quarter,  and  had  a  knack  of  bom- 
ing  ladiea'  pocket-handkeichiela  and 
smashing  old  gentlcmea'a  watches  in  a 
moat  remonolca  way  before  he  repro- 
duced thoae  articles  by  the  power  of  his 
loBgic  art.)  And  now  come  along  this 
way  into  the  gallery.  Had  ho  seen  tha 
walking  doll,  oi  the  flying  snake? 
That  waa  the  best  counter,  otbt  there. 
Oome  aloDg  and  look  at  tha  toys. 
At  this  juncture  they  took  Mr.  Barker 
into  strict  custody,  and  inarched  him 
about  all  over  the  place,  hanging  on  by 
his  hands  or  coat-tails  as  the  case  might 
be,  while  Miss  Pinnock  and  I  brought 
np  the  rear,  moralising  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  ctiildrcn — on  past  and 


present  infantile  edocation  —  on  the 
merits  of  '  Hangnail's  Questions '  as  a 
BcientiQo  work,  on  Christmas  festivity 
and  the  propriety  of  mistletoe,  snap- 
dragons, and  what  not. 

How  many  doU^  Jacks-in-Uie-boxes, 
flexible  bsbies,  woolly  qoadrupods,  mu- 
aiml  waggoners,  improved  Noah's  arks, 
Ac.  &e.,  Nud  bought  on  this  ooouioa  I 
arn  not  prepared  to  say ;  bnt  when  at 
the  end  of  their  visit  a  tab  was  sam- 
raoned  to  carry  bis  youthful  relations 
away,  it  look  them  a  oonsidenble  time, 
and  no  anall  measure  of  patienct^  to 


stow  hia  varlons  purchsMS  iasitte  :  and 
the  last  thing  I  saw,  as  the  vehicle 
drove  off,  waa  a  splendid  rockiog-hotae 
of  uudeniabla  bnod  and  grooming,  with 
its  legs  packed  in  straw,  swaying  lo  and 
fro  on  the  roof,  while  its  future  little 
riders  were  kiving  their  bands  and 
hurmying  Mr.  Barker  from  the  window, 

'  Ned,'  said  I,  that  evening,  ss  we  sat 
over  our  pipe^    '  it's  my  belief   that 

Co  no  better  than  an  arrant  humbug, 
t  is  the  nae  of  your  pratendliig 
■neh  a  contempt  for  Cbristmaa  jdli^ 
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whileyon  do  joai  very  beat  to  enoontage 
it  ?  "oie  mciDGjr  70U  aqnandered  at  that 
bazaar  to-day,  nr.  was  ahameful  ex- 
ttaTagance— that  is  to  aay,  for  a  man 
wllh  yonr  notions,' 

'  I  wish  every  note  I've  changed  had 
been  npent  od  as  good  a  pnrpnse,'  re- 

Elied  Mr.  Barker,  lazily.  '  Did  I  say 
couldn't  onjoy  ChriBtiiia»  ?  Upon  my 
word,  Jack,  I  must  make  one  exception. 
Yon  know  my  line,  old  fellow.  I'm 
not  wbat  yoa  call  a  muiying;  man. 
I'm  a  selfiflh,  blns^  old  beiJielDr,  and 
■han't  have  any  brati  of  my  own.  Bnt 
by  Jove,  sir,  when  you  do  oome  acrois 
them,  about  that  age  too,  ia  there  better 
company  on  the  wholo  face  of  this 
dreary  world?  Don't  they  t»lk,  and 
laugh,  and  look  at  you  in  a  brighter 
way  tbeo than  ever  aflerwardi?  Ilisten 
to  'em  as  they  prattle  on,  and  think  I 
never  beard  more  bhcigiI  ix  more  de- 
ligbtTdl  muBic.  Enjoy  Ohrutmaa  ?  of 
oourae  they  enjoy  it.  Haven't  they 
everything  to  mtike  it  enjoyable?  It 
iBit  the  holly  alone,  nor  the  snap- 
dragons, nor  the  mince-pies;   no,  nor 


the  morning  church  oeithcT.  bat  tlie 
sort  of  conaoiences  they  cnrty  there. 
Compare  your  life  and  mine,  old  boy, 
for  the  iwt  ten  years  with  theii^  and 
ask  yonnelf  what  right  we  have  to  com- 
plain if  one  kenria  are  not  as  light  as 
they  should  be  at  this  time?' 

'  Quare  trittii  et.aaimameal  Hqdare 
me  ecmlurtnuV  Don't  you  know  the 
old  saw,  that  we  sluill  find  nothing  in 
heaven  but  what  we  take  there?  I 
think  Bonehow  that  if  s  the  same  with 
Christmas  ;  and  when  we  grumble  that 
the  season  is  a  doll  one,  and  not  what 
it  used  to  b^  aa  I  did  this  morning — 
why  the  feet  is,  we've  nothing  bnt  oar- 
selves  to  blame.  The  tnrkey  is  u 
plump,  the  pudding  as  large,  the  holly 
IS  as  green,  the  bmies  are  aa  red,  the 
fire  bums  aa  brightly  as  it  did  tirentr 
years  ago.  II  is  we  that  have  changeiL 
and  lost  our  ^patitsB  and  innoceneE, 
but  if  there  is  any  mortal  means  of 
insnring  good  temper  and  digestion  at 
Buch  a  time,  I  believe  it  may  be  fiiaiid 
in  the  ctaapany  of  chUdieii. 

JackEasb. 


THE  COLUMBINE'S  CHRISTMAS  DIHTIEB. 

BISwoD't  do,'  said  Hr.  WilmiDgtop 
Mogg9,  an  he  balanced  himself  on  his 
toes  and  beela  sltematelj,  looUng  up 
and  down  the  dismal  High  Street  of 
Dallborougli ;  '  this,'  be  T^Msled  in  a 
more  marked  and  Btaccato  etyle,  '  will 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
Chrlstmoa,  and  the  market  town  of 
DuUboroiigli  luid  proved  ib  clnim  to 
it>  title  by  a  very  geneml  depresaion 
in  erel^tuing.      Business   was  dull, 
pleamru  was  dull.    A  general  gloom 
bad  settled  upon  the  place,  and  the 
quaint  little   counCrj  town  was  de- 
cided!; in  the  dumps.      Of   course, 
tunoaements  hod   mmered   frnni   the 
prevaiiing   deBpondoney.     When  wb 
sBy  amusements,   we   allude  to  the 
theatre,  where  emptj  pits  and  yawning 
boxes   stared  the  pcrformerH  in  the 
fiice   every  erening,   and  insolTeney 
stared   the   maiiBger  out  of  counte- 
nance   at    all     timsB.        Mr.    Wil- 
mington Uoggfs  waa  not  a  man  lo  sink  under  trifles :  but  m  be  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  his  Theapian  temple,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  High  Stieet  of  the  town 
which  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  dramatic  charmei,  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  mncthing  very  like  a  tear  trickled  in  tlie  managerial  eye,  Emd,  runiUDg  down 
the  managerial  nose,  fell  upon  tlie  ill-conditioned  puTemcnt,  mingliug  with  the 
balf-melted  mow  and  haltfrazen  mnd  which  were  having  it  their  own  way  in  Dull- 
borough  about  that  time.      It  would  be   interesting,  though  perhaps  aamewhat 
melancholy,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  theatio  in  one  of  the  third-rate  provincial 
towns.    What  a  record  it  wonld  present  of  overweening  vanity,  gouend  incompe- 
tency, stupidity,  and  obitinacy.    When  a  wanderer  flndi   himself  in  one  of  tbeae 
places,  and,  being  bored  with  his  own  company,   hails  a  playbill  with  delight, 
and  rushes  to  the  theatre  in  a  state  of  pleased  expectancy,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
how  wofuiiy  is  be  diaippointed,  and   how  depressing  are  tlie  two  long  hours  he 
epends  in  the  temple  of  tne  drama.    The  dingy  and  faded  deoorations,  Uie  meagre 
band — small,  but  not  united — the  imperfect  toilet  and  memories  of    many  of 
the  actors,  the  dismal  soener;  and  moke-ehift  appointments,  and  lastly,  the  emp^ 
condition  of  the  '  auditorinio,'  all  combine  to  reduce  him  to  a  low  and  dispirited 
condition  which  becomes  grodoally  nnbenmble  as  the  performance  proceeds,  and 
reaches  a  climax  oF  speechless  misery  when,  after  a  fooble  tinkling  of  a  smalt  bell, 
acomicsinger.  in  B  state  of  chronic  wrelcliednesa,   rushes  spasmodically  upon  the 
Blage  and  scampers  through  bis  task    witli  the  vrildest    despersUon.    At  the 
conclusion    of  the  season    the    manager    votes  the  inhabitsknls  boors,  but  the 
inbabilants  have  their  own  opinion,  and  declare  that  the  manager  has  not  given 
them  a  worthy  entertainment ;   and  a  new  class  of  theatrical  caterer,  which  is 
springing  up  and  succeeding,  has  evidently  tbou-ht  with  the  inhabitants. 

Once  on  a  time  the  Dullborough  theatre  did  well :  bnt  Uie  rumager  did  well 
too,  for  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  appreciation ;  and  there  are  still  people  in  the 
town  who  remember  when  a  certain  Uttle  genius,  with  a  harsh  voice  and  a  piercing 
eye,  strutted  and  fretted  his  two  hours  upon  its  tiny  stage  to  the  tune  of  a  bundled 
pounds  a  night.  Bright  recoUeetions  are  cherished  too  by  many  of  a  merry-faced, 
laughing  lady,  whose  voice  rang  through  the  theatre,  and  wfioee  cheery  laugh, 
BB  ue  rallied  '  Sir  Peter.'  had  shot  througli  the  silk  waistcoats  of  the  local  bucks 
and  driven  the  Ehdlborough  bachelors  to  desjnir.  But  evil  days  had  &Uen  on 
the  proper^.  The  manager  was  too  conservative  to  march  with  the  times ;  be 
forgot  that  fresh  audiences  with  &csb  tastes  must  be  consulted,  and  he  gave 
them  the  conkedies  and  tragedies  they  know  by  heart,  ad  tuxtueam ;  and  th« 
public  pined  tat  novelty.    Then  be  lost  tome  of  nis  best  people,  who  got  aigage* 
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ments  in  London ;  then  he  let  tho  the- 
atre to  an  unacrnpnloufl  adventurer; 
finally,  he  went  to  America,  leaving 
the  '  circuit*  to  be  taken  by  anybody 
with  sufficient  perseverance,  not  to  say 
hardihood,  to  tackle  a  depreciated  pro- 
perty. Newspapers  and  playhouses 
seldom  go  a  begging.  Prove  incon- 
testibly  that  neither  will  pay  its  ex- 
penses, still  some  rash  speculator  will 
try  his  hand  with  it ;  and  so  it  was  with 
the  Dullborough  theatre.  First  of  all 
there  came  a  jaunty  gentleman  who  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  who  had  great 
notions  of  producing  everything  in 
London  style,  and  who  put  evaryOiing 
on  his  stage  that  had  made  a  metropo- 
litan success,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  success  in 
town.  Thus  a  flimsy  French  trifle,  which 
had  been  made  the  vehicle  in  London 
for  the  exhibition  of  IVIiss  Pamela  Fitz- 
jones's  golden  hair  and  undeniable  l^;s, 
and  which  had  succeeded  simply  from 
the  popular  appreciation  of  these  special 
attractions,  failed  dismally  in  the  country 
theatre,  fVom  the  fact  of  the  heroine 
being  intrusted  to  the  lady  who  was 
engaged  for  that  *  line  of  business,'  and 
who,  though  admirable  as  a  chamber- 
maid or  a  country  wench,  had  hair 
which  was  not  golden  by  any  means, 
and  lower  extremities  of  great  pedes- 
trian power»  but  which  were  scarcely 
suited  to  the  sylph-like  nature  of  the 
character  represented.  Consequently 
the  country  critics  hissed  vodferously 
and  with  good  cause,  and  the  manager 
tore  his  hair  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
to  stimulants  in  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Tnen  followed  panoramas,wizurds, 
scientific  and  unscientific  lecturers, 
minstrels  of  all  nations,  and  swindlers 
of  every  clime.  A  thundering  denun- 
ciation of  the  governing  classes  would 
be  followed  by  a  comic  monologue  of  a 
melancholy  cuaractcr  given  by  a  mild 
young  man  In  a  seedy  evening  suit,  who 
pass^  much  oi  his  time  xmSdv  a  table, 
from  which  he  would  emerge  witli  ano- 
ther name  and  another  wig,  but  with 
a  voice  which  no  amount  of  poly- 
phonic pumping  could,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, disgmse.  Sometimes  a  celebrity 
would  attract  an  audience  within  the 
dilapidated  walls  of  the  poor  old  play- 
house ;  but  there  was  a  blatant  music 
hall  of  large  proportions  which  was 
more  extensively  patronised;  and  as 
that  establishment  gave  a  semi-dra- 
matic entertainment,  with  accompany- 
ing attractions  previously  confined  to 
public-house  parlours,  there  really 
seemed  little  hope  for  the  Dullborough 
theatre,  and  people  ceased  to  consider 
it  respectable.    The  final  blow,  perhaps, 


was  given  it  by  Mr.  Reginald  Rokeby, 
who,  having  failed  signally  as  an  actor 
of  small  parts,  naturally  felt  that  he 
had  flown  too  low,  and  that  his  sphere 
was  a  starring  and  a  managerial  one. 
Being  tmited  to  a  wife,  who  to  aspirai- 
tions  even  loftier  than  his  own  added 
an  incompetency  which  was  marked 
and  general,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  xscax- 
dered  at  that  a  very  short  series  of  the 
standard  drama,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Rokeby  in  the  principal  cha- 
racters, should  have  an  effect  upon  the 
property  of  a  more  depressing  nature 
than  all  previous  managerial  t^orts  put 
together.  The  next  possessor  of  the 
dramatic  throne  of  Dullborough  was  a 
pontomimist,  who  called  the  dialogue 
of  the  dramas  *  cackle,'  despised  every 
piece  which  did  not  admit  of  perpetual 

*  broadsword  combats  *  and  *  character 
dances,'  and  insisted  uiK>n  lightins;  the 
blue  fire  in  the  *  screen  scene'  of  the 

•  School  for  Scandal .*  When,  after  a  long 
interval,  the  intrepid  Moggs  rushed  at 
the  property  like  the  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  the  inhabitants  shook  their  heads 
and  threw  up  their  eyes  and  scarcely 
paused  to  skim  the  yellow  bills  which 
announced  the  *  Grand  Metropolitan 
Company,  new  dramas,  celebrated  ar- 
tistes,' &c. ;  they  had  been  taken  in  so 
often,  those  once  confiding  playgoers, 
and  had  learnt  to  look  upon  manogenal 
prophecies  with  such  distrust  Mr. 
Moggs  found  this  to  his  cost.  His 
company  was  not  a  metropolitan  one,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  neither  were  his 
artistes  celebrated.  Still  he  was  an 
improvement  on  many  previous  ma- 
nagers; but  trade  was  aull,  and  the 
drama  had  lost  its  old  supporters ;  and 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  third  week  or 
so  before  Christmas,  Mr.  Wilmington 
Moggs,  as  we  commenced  by  stating, 
balanced  himself  on  his  toes  and  heels 
alternately  at  his  theatre  door,  and  de- 
declared  in  emphatic  accents  that  *  it 
would  not  DO.' 

Many  a  man  and  many  a  manager 
has  said  the  same  in  the  like  situation. 
Many  a  man  and  many  a  manager 
having  said  it,  has  given  up  the  strug- 
gle, closed  his  theatre,  and  betaken 
himself  to  another  spot.  Manager 
^loggs,  however,  was  on  his  metaL  It 
might  be  urged  that  in  a  pecuniaiy 
sense,  manager  Mo^gs  had  very  little 
to  be  on,  possibly ;  but  though  out  of 
funds,  he  had  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pluck,  and  he  was  not  going  to  give  in 
without  a  final  battle  with  fato :  so  with 
the  avowed  determination  of  buckling 
himself  for  the  fray,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  re-entered  the  Thespian 
temple  over  which  he  presided. 
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The  company  had  assembled  for  the 
proximate  purpose  of  rehearsing,  but 
lilao  with  the  ulterior  view  to  salary; 
for  it  was  Saturday,  that  fatal  day  for 
paymasters  in  general,  and  unlucky 
theatrical  speculators  in  particular. 
Moggs's  salaiy  list  was  not  heavy ;  but 
light  as  it  was  it  outweighed  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  past  week,  and  well  the 
company  knew  it.  A  shopman  who 
does  not  pay  his  assistants  has  a  bad 
time  of  it  A  householder  who  cannot 
discharge  his  servants'  claims  trembles 
as  Jane  admits  him  or  Susan  places 
his  dinner  before  him  with  a  flop.  The 
manager  of  a  theatre  meets  with  mndlier 
treatment,  for  actors  are  nearly  always 
soft-hearted,  their  generous  natures  are 
keenly  alive  to  sympathy,  selfish  in 
trifles,  when  it  comes  to  the  push 
they  seldom  fail  to  come  out  bravely. 
Moggs's  company  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Every  man  and  woman  pre- 
sent trembled  as  he  or  she  thought  of 
'  treasury  time  ;*  but  there  they  were 
powdering  away  at  *  Black-eyed  Susan,' 
and  *  The  Lonely  Man  of  the  Ocean/ 
(Moggs  was    determined  to  give  the 

*  gods '  a  good  saline  Saturday  night 
of  it),  as  if  they  were  all  expecting 
bonuses  for  good  behaviour.  The 
Lonely  Man  (^Ir.  Ferdinand  K.  Pit- 
cher) in  particular  was  bawling  himself 
hoarse  without  the  least  occasion,  con- 
sidering his  audience  consisted  of  only 
one — an  old  female  with  a  dustpan  in 
the  pit. 

Moggs,  with  his  hand  under  his  coat- 
tails,  walked  down  to  the  footlights, 
and  facing  his  company,  gave  a  pro- 
longed *  Hem  I'  and  then  motioning  the 
Lonelv  Man  to  cease,  prepared  to  ad- 
dress his  hearers. 

It  was  so  unusual  a  circumstance  for 
Moggs  to  interrupt  a  rehearsal,  that  his 
stage  manager,  Dropley,  stared  in  the 
blandest  amazement,  and  stood,  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff  between  his  finger  and 
thiunb,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Scotch 
gentleman  at  tlie  tobacconist's  door,  who 
is  always  on  the  point  of  raising  it  to 
his  nose,  but,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wright 
used  to  say,  '  from  motives  of  economy 
never  does  it.'  The  Lonely  IVIan,  bring- 
ing himself  down  with  a  jerk  from  the 
poetical  to  the  commonplace,  observed, 

*  Halloa^  what   now  governor?*.    The 

*  leading  lady,'  who  had  two  children 
waiting  for  her  at  her  lodgings,  and  a 
husband  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  turned  a 
little  pale,  and  smiled  very,  very  faintly. 
Gummitt,  the  low  comedian,  paused  in 
his  whistling ;  and  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formers fixed  their  wondering  eyes 
upon  Moggs,  whilst  their  imaginations 
pictured  every  variety  of  coming  an- 


nouncement from  a  bespeak  from  the 
mayor  to  a  refusal  of  the  manager  s 
licence. 

*  Ladies  and  gentleman,  beg  pardon 
for  interrupting,  but  you're  all  pretty 
well  up  in  *  Black-eved  Susan,'  and 
•  The  Lonely  Man,'  I  know,  and  our 
mutual  friend,  Dropley,  will  excuse 
me,  of  course.'  And  the  manager  took 
off  his  hat  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  thin  hair. 

The  mutual  friend  took  his  pinch  of 
snuff  and  replied — 

*  Certainly,  sir ;  the  Lonely  Man  can 
wait  I'm  sure.' 

The  Lonely  Man  not  only  looked  as 
if  he  could  wait,  but  evidently  con- 
sidered it  a  relief ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  came  round  the  manager,  pre- 
senting somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
grown-Up  school  ranged  in  class  before 
ihe  head  master. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,*  said  Moggs, 
a  little  uneasily,  and  looking  over  their 
heads  very  hard  at  the  back  wall,  on 
which  was  painted  a  sky  of  an  Italian 
hue,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of 
unlimited  distance  for  the  *  set '  scenes. 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  I 
am  not  a  particularly  faint-hearted  sort 
of  man.  I'm  not  cue  to  give  in,  not 
one  to  caro  about  bad  business  in  slack 
times,  or  a  star  walking  off  with  the 
pull  of  the  profits,  if  so  be  as  there  are 
profits.'  This,  with  a  knowing  wink 
at  Ferdinand  K.  Pilcher,  who  had  been 
much  gratified  at  the  lukewarm  nature 
of  the  reception  accorded  a  tragic  star 
from  town,  to  whom  Ferdinand  K.  Pil- 
cher had  been  obliged  to  play  seconds. 

The  leading  tragedian  smiled  sar- 
donically, folded  his  arms,  and  assumed 
his  accustomed  frown. 

'  I  think  you  will  admit  I'm  not  one 
to  give  in  to  trifles,  am  I  ?* 

Thus  directly  appealed  to,  the  com- 
pany could  only  murmur  sympathetically. 

Fortified  by  the  spirit  in  which  the 
commencement  of  his  oration  was  re- 
ceived, the  manager  proceeded  in  a 
louder  key  and  with  a  more  erect  bearing. 

*  Very  well,  then ;  so  long  as  one  can 
live — so  long  as  one  can  pay  one's  way 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  my  motto 
has  always  been.  Nil  desperandum ; 
every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  it's  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and — a — 
all  that  sort  of  thing'  said  Moggs, 
hard  up  for  another  proverb ;  •  but  there 
are  times  when  the  stoutest  heart  fails  a 
man,  when — the  snow  being  on  the 
ground  and  combined  with  mud — when 
a  mayor,  to  whom  one  generally  looks 
for  some  patronage,  objects  to  the  drama, 
which,  of  course,  we  all  pity  his  ignor- 
ance ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there — 
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antl  ^'bou  there  seems  no  chance  for  a 
man,  last  ni«;ht's  receipts  bciug  so  low 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  mention  'em  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  why,  whnt  I  say 
is  <S«— Whufs  to  bo  done  ?  Who  can 
suggest  something  to  be  done  ?  because 
if  anybody  can  suggest  anything  to  be 
done,  bv  George,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
rU  do  it  !• 

The  manager  brushed  up  his  scanty 
locks  and  gazed  round  with  an  air  of 
extreme  daring,  balancing  himself,  as 
was  his  custom,  upon  hiB  toes  and  hJB 
heels  alternately. 

Every  member  of  the  company  had 
been  tliinking  over  what  was  to  be  done 
for  many  days.  Those  who  were  most 
alarmed  at  the  coming  season,  and  least 
attached  to  Moggd,  tried  their  best  for 
fresh  engagements,  and  one  or  two  had 
succeeded ;  but  others  had  driven  it  too 
late,  theatres  haying  engaged  their 
Christmas  companies  Itfbg  ago.  So  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  a  yirtue 
of  necessity  and  stick  to  Moggs. 

Melodrama  wouldn't  do,  that  was 
quite  certain.  Moggs  had  spent  a 
small  fortune,  he  declared,  in  blue  fire, 
and  had  nearly  burnt  down  the  building 
in  h\a  zealous  *  blow  up/  at  the  end  of 
•The  Miller  and  his  Ikten.'  Tragedy 
and  comedy  didn't  draw  a  shilling;  and 
as  for  farces,  the  bill  tlie  property  man 
had  brought  him  for  broken  plates, 
Moggs  declared,  was  enough  to  oriTe  a 
man  wild.  Burlesque  had  been  tried; 
but  the  company  naving  to  study  two 
other  pieces  for  the  same  night,  and 
only  having  a  couple  of  hurried  re- 
hearsals, did  drcfidful  things  with  the 
puns  and  parodies,  and  mangled  the 
metre  cruelly.  Moggs  made  Sie  com- 
mon mistake  that  the  playgoers  liked 
their  entertainment  to  be  served  hot 
and  hot,  and  he  looked  upon  four  nights 
as  really  a  '  sensational '  run  for  a  piece. 
As  nobody  replied  to  Moggs's  appeal, 
there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  pro- 
ceed witli  tlie  rehearsal. 

At  tliis  moment,  however,  little 
Lawton,  the  'second  old  man*  of  the 
company,  elbowed  himself  gently  to  tiie 
front  and  said  : — 

*Mr.  Moggs,  may  I  hazard  a  sugges- 
tionr 

*  I  should  think  you  might,  and  only 
too  happy  to  hear  you,  Lawton,  I'm 
sure,'  replied  the  manager. 

Little  Lawton  was  a  wretched  actor, 
but  a  very  slirewd,  gentlemanlike  old 
fellow,  who  was  respected  by  all  ^ho 
knew  him. 

*  As  everything  has  been  tried  but 
one  tiling,  and  an  it's  ju^st  upon  Christ- 
mas, I  ^luuld  sngj^cst  that  one  thing,' 
said  Lawton,  smiling. 


*  Which  is—'  asked  the  manager. 

'  A  pantomime !  a  grand  oomic  Christ- 
mas pantomime  1'  And  little  lAwtoD 
lookea  round  triumphantly. 

Moggs's  breath  was  taken  away.  He 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  for  the 
third  time,  and  stared  around  him. 

*By  George!  Eh?  I  don't  know 
though.  Ton  my  life !  Eh,  Dropley, 
what  say  ?*  asked  Moggs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
seemed  to  appal  the  company. 

'  Could  it  be  possible,  Bropley  T  afiked 
tlie  manager. 

'  As  to  its  bemg  possible,  eTeiything 
is  possible,'  replied  Dropley,  with  a 
waive  of  his  hand ; '  the  queskon  is  the 
money,  you  know.' 

This  was  an  unpleasant  subject,  and 
Moggs  declined  to  pursue  it,  vraiving  it 
aside  in  the  same  manner  that  Dropley 
had  disposed  of  the  possibility  question. 
The  difficulty  was  in  the  gigantic 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  as  requiring 
an  amount  of  courage  and  combination 
apparently  overwhelming. 

'Where's  your  harlequin?*  BJ^sed 
Moggs.  addressing  Lawton,  as  if  he  was 
the  sole  arbiter  in  the  business. 

'  Tadcaster  can  dance^'  replied  Law- 
ton. 

'  As  for  that  I  could  get  through  it,  I 
dare  say,*  put  in  Tadcaster,  with  a 
scarlet  countenance. 

'  Clown  ?'  said  Moggs. 

'  Here  we  are,'  exclaimed  Pond,  tho 
'second  low  comedian,'  throwing  him- 
self into  the  stock  attitude,  and  rolling 
his  eyes.  Pond  had  panted  for  the 
opportunity,  and  would  nave  walked  to 
the  land's  end  to  sing 'Hot  Codlings' 
in  character. 

'  My  daughter  will  play  Columbine,* 
said  Lawton ;  *  and  having  been  taught 
by  Madame — * 

'Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  that,'  inter- 
rupted Moggs,  who  was  exceedingly 
excited  and  puzzled  as  to  whether  he 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  the  tre- 
mendous venture. 

He  decided  in  &VDur  of  doing  it ;  and 
leaving  tlie  '  Lonely  Man  of  the  Ocean ' 
to  continue  his  rehearsal,  retired  to  his 
room  to  think  over  the  subject  for  the 
grand  comic  Christmas  novelty  that  was 
to  thrill  the  public  and  fill  the  theatre. 

Little  Lawton  having  pocketed  his 
trifling  salary — that  is,  as  much  as 
Mogg^  could  give  him  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
chequer was  very  low  and  the  manager 
really  unable  to  do  more  than  he  £d, 
whicn  was  httle  enough — trudged  along 
the  back  streets  of  Dullborough  until 
he  arrived  at  his  mean  lodgings  over 
tlic  baker's  shop,  where  he  was  staying 
with   hid   onlj  daughter,  Lucy,  until 
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Buch  tiino  as  fortune  rIiohI*!  offt-r  thfm 
a  betU'r  enpigoment  (•l'^ewi,tro. 

Little  Lucy  I>uwtoii  wa.-^  us  pretty  a 
pirl  as  you  would  como  iktass  in  a 
day's  walk, and  pmbubly  mu^li  pn  (tier, 
for  as  I  take  my  day's*  walk  1  don't 
find  that  pretty  gi^l^s  prcdominato,  and 
I've  no  doubt,  readiT,  you  will  agn'O 
with  me,  that  very  pretty  <j::'ir\s  nrr  rare. 
Now  Luey  was  a  wfry  pri  tty  girl,  witli 
a  slight  trim  figure,  with  a  plump  and 
perhaps  rather  too  rmjnd  faei\  with 
jMsarly  teeth  which  you  kiw  wht;never 
she  smiled,  and  she  smiled  n  i,'().Ml  deal, 
with  pleasant,  intelligent,  ]»ro^^^l  eyes 
that  looked  good,  and  neat  fair  liair 
braided  smoothly  and  not '  frizzed '  up 
into  a  fluffy  cloud  of  artificial  curl. 
She  looked  like  a  little  ICnglish  lady, 
though  she  danced  between  the  jjieces 
to  a  parcel  of  stupid  leering  louts,  a 
sailor  or  so,  and  a  half-dozen  boys,  of  an 
eyening,  and  enjoyed  doing  so,  too,  f<»r 
her  delight  was  dancing,  and  she  had 
all  Borta  of  golden  dreams  at  night,  of  a 
crowded  Ijondon  thejitre,  a  mass  of 
waving  hats  and  handkorchief:^,  and  a 
shower  of  beautiful  bouquet-*,  as  sh<^ 
iinishcd  her  pas.  She  would  dream  of 
all  this,  tliink  of  it,  ay,  and  talk  of  it, 
too,  when  her  father  wils  in  low  spirits 
and  worried  with  painful  recollections. 

Many  a  night,  after  the  theatre,  as 
he  sat  staring  at  his  little  pinchol  up 
Are,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  littlu 
Lucy  would  steal  softly  to  hid  i!de,  ami 
taking  his  hand  ia  hers,  as  she  leant 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  t^dk  in  a 
low  but  cheery  voice  alx>ut  the  wonder- 
ful chances  many  iMJoplo  hid,  and  of  her 
certainty  that  some  day  she  would  get 
hers  and  do  great  things ;  and  then  they 
would  live  together  in  a  pleasant  litth» 
house  of  their  own,  and  'FatlKT' 
should  never  go  near  a  theatre  unless  ho 
liked.  Lucy  Law  ton  could  not  oidy 
ilance,  but  she  had  great  dramatic 
instinct,  a  fresh,  unstagey  voice,  and 
manner  very  charming,  but  completely 
wasted  on  the  few  idle™  who  wero 
used  to  strolling  into  the  DuUborough 
theatre. 

A  wonderful  manager  was  little  Lucy, 
though  her  father  was  severe  upon  the 
matter  of  shopping,  and  would  insist 
upon  purchasing  everything  himself. 
Indeed,  he  guarded  the  little  girl  with 
a  tender  watchfulness,  for  he  loved  her 
with  the  deepest  affection,  and  prayed 
every  night  of  his  life  that  slie  might 

C  through  the  perils  that  surrounded 
.^  in  her  profession  unscathed — that 
he  might  live  to  see  her  secure  in  the 
protecting  care  of  a  good  and  honest 
husband,^  oUe  who  would  appreciate 
his    darling  daughter    and    love    her 


worthily  and  well,  Wli^'-revor  Lucy 
went  she  met  with  complimi-'its  and 
was  a*lmired :  but  she  hml  left  h'-r 
heart  in  London,  and  listened  without 
a  11  utter  to  the  S(.)ft,,  foolish  speech'^ 
pe<^pKi  icvidd  make  to  hor  despite  the 
prcHenco  of  her  father,  who  h'wer.d 
alMiut  hir  iu  a  lidiji't,  as  the  j»arent  bird 
d(K'S  wh'-n  anylwxly  appi^ars  pe»'aliarly 
interested  in  tho  little  ones.  Left  hor 
heart  in  Ix)ndou  had  Lucy,  with  a-? 
honest  a  youth  as  aTiy  within  the  sound 
of  liow  bells,  young  Charley  FanJiawc 
under  clerk  to  a  soliciUir,  wlio  had 
lodgixl  in  tho  Simie  house  with  the 
Law  tons,  and  w^ho  had  never  UAd  his 
love,  but  hatl  not  let  t^ncealnunt  d> 
tho  work  of  the  worm  in  the  bud,  in- 
iu»nmeh  as  his  big  spi.uiking  eyes  had 
not  allowetl  him  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments, but  had  conveved  his  admira- 
tion  a  thousand  times  in  a  manner  there 
w^as  no  mistaking. 

But  Charley's  salary  was  small  and 
his  notions  of  honour  were  great,  so 
ho  lield  his  tongue  on  the  subject,  and 
was  very  spooney  and  rcapp<'tful,  much 
to  little  Lucy's  chagrin.  The  lawyer  in 
whoso  office  young  Fansluiwo  was  a 
subordinate,  derived  much  of  his  busi- 
ness from  theatrical  sources ;  com- 
bined with  his  legal  practice  was  a 
little  bill  discounting,  and  tho  poten- 
tates of  some  of  tho  Ijondon  theatres 
wero  on  intimato  terms  with  him,  fcr 
mana«;ers  and  money-len<ler3  are  fre- 
quently very  friendly  and  familiar,  as 
is  well  knowTi.  Much  as  Ijiwton  de- 
sired that  his  child  should  wed  a  re- 
spectable and  worthy  man,  it  was  o 
question  whether  ho  would  have  been 
overjoyed  at  a  proposal  from  youn<: 
Charley  Fanshawe,  whose  salary  was 
trifling  and  prospects  not  very  remark- 
able, though  he  was  a  fiivourito  with 
his  employer,  who  appreciated  his  brisk 
manner  and  attention  to  his  duties.  Ia 
his  inmost  heart  tho  little  old  gentle- 
man nourished  a  dim  liope  that  Mi 
daughter  might  make  a  great  match. 
•  More  unlikely  things  have  ooeurred,* 
he  would  hardly  trust  liiiuself  to  whis- 
per softly  when  alone,  •  much  moie 
unlikely  thin^ ;  she's  lovely,  she's 
accomplbbed  in  her  little  way;  she's 
the  manners  of  a  princeas,  and  she's  <t 
lady: 

This  was  always  the  climax-^ho 
was  a  lady,  and  took  after  h<a-  sainted 
mother  in  heaven.  Old  Lawton  had 
been  in  a  good  position  once,  many 
years  ago,  and  had  given  private  the- 
atricals in  his  own  house,  and  been 
immensely  applauded  by  his  easily- 
pleased  audience.  Poor  fellow !  he  had 
found  out  what  a  stick  he  was  since. 
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though.  He  had  known  long  yean  of 
bitter  trouble— that  poor  Utile  broken- 
down  actor  the  gallery  despiied,  and 
he  had  borne  up  better  than  many 
braver  folks,  and  repined  less  than  many 
a  stronger  man.  His  mi^fortimes  might 
haye  l^en  heavier  than  other  peopb's, 
but  other  people  didn't  possess  a  child 
like  his.  Fortune  had  dealt  him  many 
a  hard  blow,  but  had  left  him  his 
little  Lucy.  He  would  pass  his  hand 
over  her  pretty  hair,  and  place  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  of  a  night,  as  they 
sat  out  the  small  fire  after  their  scanty 
supper,  and  look  into  her  eyes  through 
a  nust  of  tears  that  would  arise  to  his 
own  despite  all  efforts  to  control  them, 
and  he  would  try  his  best  to  check  the 
sob  that  struggled  in  his  throat ;  for  ho 
was  overworked,  that  poorly-paid  old 
man,  and  would  break  down  sadly  at 
the  close  of  hifi  toiling,  hurrying,  wor- 
rying day,  sometimes  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. The  demon  Hurry  was  ever 
at  liis  heels;  hurry  at  his  confusing 
rehearsals;  hurry  whilst  trying  to 
cram  the  words  into  his  poor  head; 
hurry  at  his  comfortless  meals ;  hurry 
during  his  scrambling  performance.  A 
glimpse  of  quiet  after  all  was  done  at 
night,  merely  a  glimpse.  Oh  I  who 
could  tell  the  calm  joy  he  felt  when  he 
knew  that  his  work  for  that  day  was 
over,  and  that  he  might  sit  until  the 
last  cinder  flickered  out,  witii  his 
daughter's  little  head  upon  his  breast, 
her  soft  voice  prattling  of  pleasant  pros- 
pects, and  her  loving  arm  twined  gently 
round  his  neck. 

Greatly  startled  were  the  inhabitants 
of  DuUtorough  by  the  big  bills  which 
came  out  in  a  few  days,  announcing 
the  grand  comic  Christmas  pantomime 
of  "  Harlequin  Blue  Bcara  and  the 
Secret  Chamber,  or  the  Twentieth  Wife 
and  the  Spangled  Demon  of  the  Star 
lactito  Glen.'  A  stalactite  glen  was  a 
startler,  puzzling  alike  the  geologist 
and  the  general  puUic.  It  was  the 
brilliant  notion  of  the  scenic  artist, 
Mr.  Pepper,  who  was  an  inventive 
genius  and  an  invaluable  person  in  a 
provincial  theatre.  Pepper  could  paint 
quicker  than  any  other  man  in  the 
profession,  he  declared ;  and  there  was 
a  breadth  and  vigour  about  his  touch 
that  were  really  tremendous.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  he  would  transform  an 
•  interior '  into  a  leafy  wood,  or  vice 
versft.  It  was  true  the  leaves  were  not 
picked  out  with  prie-Baphaelite  minute- 
ness, and  would  have  given  a  close 
obs^er  some  tronble  to  determine  to 
what  particular  trees  they  belonged; 
but  there  was   xm>  getting   over    the 


gnarled  trunks,  the  knotted  brandies, 
and  the  powerfully  blue  sky,  visible 
through  the  interstioes.  The  prospect 
of  a  pantomime  to  the  ardent  Pepper 
was  delightful,  and  he  declared  that 
the  stalactite  glen  should  become  the 
tiilk  of  Dullborough,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  for  miles,  sir^ 
miles! 

Pond,  the  second  low  comedian,  was 
transmognified  into  Signer  Trampoletti 
from  the  principal  continental  theatres ; 
for,  as  Moggs  very  shrewdly  observed, 
the  people  would  never  believe  in.  Pond 
pure  and  simple  as  down,  having  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
ineffective  member  of  the  company* 
which  indeed  he  was,  for  his  *  study  * 
was  most  defective  and  his  talent  Liy 
in  his  heels.  In  like  manner  the  youth 
who  aspired  to  harlequin  had  a  foreign 
name  given  him;  and,  perhaps,  taken 
on  the  whole,  a  programme  containing 
a  greater  quantity  of  untruth  generally, 
had  never  been  issued  from  a  printer's 
establishment  The  expense  to  which 
the  impecunious  Moggs  was  described 
therein  as  having  g^ne  to,  made  him 
blmih  as  he  corrected  the  proof.  He 
actually  felt  guilty  as  he  knew  the  cold 
eye  of  the  grimy-fingered  printer's  boy 
was  on  him.  But  ho  persevered,  he 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  he  talked 
largely  of  the  coming  wonders  of  Christ- 
mas, and  Dullborough,  though  incre- 
dulous, was  decidedly  anxious. 

One  person  in  the  troupe  there  was 
no  necessity  to  disguise  with  a  bor* 
rowed  name.  Little  Lucy  Lawton,  the 
columbine,  could  stand  and  pirouette 
on  her  own  merits,  for  she  was  literally 
'  up  to  every  caper,'  os  the  street  saying 
has  it,  being  an  accomplished  littie 
dancer,  who  could  not  only  balance 
herself  on  her  toes  till  the  spcctetors 
expected  to  see  them  snap  off  short, 
but  who  had  a  winning  archness,  a 
vivacious  manner  of  doing  the  most 
trifling  action  on  the  stage  that  at  once 
stamped  her  as  an  artist.  She  felt 
everything  she  did.  And  Moggs,  after 
watching  her  early  rehearsal,  declared 
that  the  representetive  of  *  Fatima, 
afterwards  Columbine,'  would  turn  the 
head  of  every  apprentice  in  Dullbo- 
rough. The  author  of  the  libretto  of 
the  Christmas  novelty  had  not  confined 
himself  to  strict  poetic  rules  in  the 
composition  of  the  *  comic  opening.' 
Moggs  had  fished  it  out  of  a  boxful  of 
pieces,  and  Pepper,  who  waa  fond  of 
scribbling,  undertook  to  *  write  it  up,' 
which  he  did  in  a  bold  and  eccentric 
&shion,  introducing  the  names  of  the 
principal   shopmen   very    freely,   and 
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throwing  in  peipetual  *  local  hits,'  with- 
out any  very  great  consideration  for 
the  context  Thus  Abomelique,  shortly 
after  entering,  observed — 

'That's  where  my  Fatfma  raideB  I  know. 
For  flrtt-nite  hats  to  Mr.  Tompkiiu  gu.* 

And  then  again,  when  Selim  insults 
him,  the  gall^t  young  Spabi,  in  a  cou- 
rageous but  somewhat  irrelevant  man- 
ner, remarked — 

*  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  when  you're  aware 
*  That  noble-hearted  Thomas  Jones  is  mayor.* 

And  80  on,  the  whole  composition  ex- 
hibiting, the  manager  declared,  a  talent 
which,  if  he  had  a  London  theatre, 
should  be  fostered  at  all  hnzards.  At 
first  the  subject  of  the  pantomime  was 
made  a  mystery  of.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, cerulean  hints  were  dropt,  and 
the  word  *  Blue '  was  posted  about  the 
town  in  oon^icuous  points,  giving  rise 
to  much  conjecture  and — Dullborough 
being  a  rather  radical  place — consider- 
able political  unpleasantness.  However, 
the  addition  of  the  word  *  Beard,'  a  few 
days  after,  set  matters  right,  and  the 
public  smiled,  actually  smiled,  which 
was  not  an  ordinary  circumstance  in 
that  prim  provincial  spot,  I  can  tell  you. 
But  whilst  all  these  brilliant  pre- 
parations were  going  on,  whilst  that 
fitanch  dramatic  athlete,  Moggs,  was 
priming  himself  for  the  final  *  round  * 
which  was  to  settle  his  opponent  ill- 
luck  and  leave  Moggs  with  his  laurels 
and  the  pecuniaiy  stakes — ^whilst  this 
struggling  and  contriving  and  manage- 
ing  to  nuake  a  show  on  Boxing-night 
was  taking  place,  how  was  it  with 
the  human  bees  in  that  dingy  little  hive 
in  Dullborough  High  Street?  Badly 
enough,  be  sure.  There  were  heavy 
hearts  in  the  bosoms  of  those  bounding 

Eintomimists ;  and  the  clowns  hoarse 
ugh  had  something  of  a  saddened 
tone  in  it  as  he  tumbled  on  to  the  narrow 
stage,  and  went  through  the  '  rally,' 
and  slapped  away  at  the  pantaloon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Mr.  Wilmington  Moggs's  talented  double 
company  ox  dramatic  and  pantomimic 
artistes  (we  quote  the  bill)  was  in  a 
state  not  many  degrees  removed  from 
starvation.  Moggs  bad  not  only  stopped 
full  salaries,  but  during  the  week  pre- 
vious to  Christmas,  paid  none  whatever, 
his  theatre  being  closed. 

80  the  company  had  double  re- 
hearsals and  augmented  appetites ;  and 
Moggs,  poor  fellow,  was  run  aground 
firm  and  Ceust  upon  the  Hard-np  rocks, 
and  could  not  choose  but  wait  until 
such  time  as  the  good  ship  Pantomime 


should  come  and  relieve  him  in  his  sore 
distress. 

Little  Lucy  was  a  wonderful  manager, 
but  she  could  not  mtike  soup  out  of  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  tliere  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  that  unsatisfactoi7  article  in 
poor  old  Lawton's  larder.  Ho  was  a 
bad  borrower,  and,  had  he  not  beep, 
there  was  nobody  to  borrow  from  in 
Dullborough.  His  landlord  was  as  poor 
almost  as  himself,  and  was  selfish  aad 
unfeeling  into  the  bargain.  So  the 
weary  days  went  on,  and  it  came  to  be 
the  morning  before  Christmas  day,  and 
the  great,  fat,  luiicious  joints  of  beef  made 
little  Lucy's  moutli  water  as  she  trudged 
home  from  rehearsal.  Lawtou  had  ex- 
perienced many  and  many  a  miserable 
Christmas  day,  but  the  morrow  bid  fait 
to  beat  them  all.  He  had  parted  al- 
ready with  every  available  article ;  his 
daughter  had  no  trinkets,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  how  shabby  her  few 
clothes  were.  It  was  a  sadly  trying 
time  for  all  those  bravo  men  and  women 
who  formed  Moggs's  company,  and  they 
bore  up  wonderfully,  considering;  bot 
none  of  them  were  so  painfully  placed 
as  the  poor  Uttle  Columbine  and  her 
helpless  father,  for  they  were  without  a 
soul  to  assist  them,  and  saw  no  means 
of  getting  a  dinner  upon  Christmas  day. 
Meanwhile  the  merry  boys  and  girls  in 
Dullborough,  home  for  the  holidays, 
spelt  the  yellow  bills  that  talked  of  ihe 
coming  joys  in  store  for  them  at  the 
theatre,  where  papa  had  promised  to 
take  them,  and  passed  semi-sleepless 
nights  in  anticipation  of  the  comic 
Christmas  pantomime. 

Charley  Fanshawe  was  yawning  at 
his  desk,  with  nothing  particular  to  do. 
The  articled  clerk  had  gone  home  into 
the  country,  and  Prodgers  was  asleep^ 
and,  as  Charley  imagined,  a  little  in- 
toxicated ;  for  he  snored,  and  breathed 
hard,  and  had  altogetiier  a  *  festive' 
look  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  tick- 
ing a  good  deal  about  jolly  old  Christ- 
mas to  his  numerous  acquaintances 
during  his  messages  of  the  morning. 
But  Mr.  Mulliner,  the  wary  lawyer,  was 
hard  at  work  at  his  letters  in  his  own 
room.  Business  first,  pleasure  after- 
wards, was  Mulliner^s  motto;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  he  went  in  very  eai^ 
nestly  for  both. 

In  bounced  Mr.  Algernon  Bushbv, 
with  a  red  face  and  an  excited  manner, 
and  Mr.  Mulliner,  coming  out  to  speak 
to  Prodgers,  met  Mr.  Bushby  in  tlie 
clerk's  office,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
Mr.  Bushby  was  a  London  manager, 
and,  like   most  London   managersi  a 
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oonple  of  days  before  Boxing-nieht, 
had  a  good  deal  on  his  miud.  But  Mr. 
BoBbby  had  more  on  his  mind,  appa- 
rently, than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?'  asked  Mulliner, 
smiling. 

*  Don't  langh,  Mulliner,*  replied  the 
excited  Bushby, '  don't  laugh,  or  I  sliall 
have  a  fit,  or  something.  8he*s  done  it  !* 

•  WJio's  she  ? — and  what's  she  done  V* 
asked  the  imperturbable  attorney. 

•Why,  hang  it,  Jane  Estelle,  she's 
gone — cut — bolted — run  away  with  a 
Count  Something— married  1' 

*  Well,  what  of  it?' 

« What  of  it !— ha,  ha  I  Why,  she's 
my  columbine,  signed  and  sealed. 
There's  not  one  to  be  got  for  love  or  mo- 
ney, that  I  «\n  put  before  my  audience. 
I'm  in  a  dreadful  fix,  grin  as  you  may, 
Mulliner.'  And  the  manager  sank  upon 
a  seat  and  wiped  iiis  brow. 

•  Surely  one  of  the  ballet  could ' 

*  One  of  the  ballet ! — and  there's  Ber- 
tiam  arrange<l  the  whole  business,  and 
says  if  one  of  them's  token  out  it  will 
upset  everything  he's  done.  Besides, 
there's  not  one  good-looking  one  amongst 
'em ;  and  Estelle  was  lovely;  and  a  pretty 
columbine  is  half  the  battle.' 

llio  manager  had  himself  been  a 
dancer  and  pantomimist  in  his  day,  and 
magnified  the  matter  perhaps. 

*  If  it  had  been  the  Giant,  we  could 
have  got  another  fellow  to  speak  the 
lines.  It's  all  shouting :  nobody  hears 
it  in  the  masks.  If  it  had  been  the 
Dame  Diddlecumdaisy,  or  the  Good 
Faiiy,  or  tlie  Jack,  it  might  have  been 
got  over;  but — there,  I'll  give  up  the 
whole  business.  It's  enough  to  make  a 
man  go  mad.  I've  been  to  the  agent 
in  Bow  Street ;  but  every  soul  on  his 
books  is  engaged.  Christmas  is  a  sort 
of  theatricul  cormorant,  and  swallows 
'cm  all' 

Charley  Fanshawe's  heart  beat  double 
quick  time,  and  slipping  off  his  stool, 
he  stood  before  the  manager  with  a 
crimson  countenance,  and  bowing,  spoke 
thus: — 

'  I  know  a  young  lady,  sir,  who  would 
be  the  very  thing.  She  is  a  &9t-rate 
dancer,  very  young,  very  pretty,  and 
very ' 

'  Cheap?*  put  in  Bushby,  all  the  ma- 
nager asserting  itself,  now  that  there 
seemed  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

•  Whatever  salary  you  might  pay  her 
she  would  be  cheap  ;  for  she's  one  in  a 
million.' 

•  Upon  my  word,  Fanshawe,  you  are 
wonderfully  enthusiastic,'  said  MulUner, 
not  displeased  by  any  means  with  the 
youth's  earnest,  but  perfectly  respectful 
manner. 


*  Tes,  sir,*  replied  the  clerk,  *  I  am ; 
for  I  know  her  to  be  as  good  a  girl  as 
ever  breathed ;  and  I'd  wager  my  Hfe. 
that  she'd  be  a  tremendous  hit.' 

*  And  where  is  this  young  lady  who's 
to  astonish  the  town  7  asked  Bushby. 

*  She  shall  be  at  the  theatre  in  time 
to  rehearse,  and  she'll  do  more  in  one 
rehearsal  than  any  other  girl  in  twenty. 
She  is  a  finished  dancer,  and  has  brains 
ns  well  as  ankles;  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  sir,  she's  beautiful.' 

There  was  no  getting  over  it.  Bushby 
told  the  clerk  to  send  for  her  by  all 
means ;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  message 
was  flashed  away  to  DuUborough. 

Lawton  was  hung^  and  sad  enough 
when  the  telegram  arrived ;  but  he  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  that  shabby  little 
country  actor,  and  he  put  aside  the 
paper,  for  he  would  not  leave  his 
struggling  manager  at  snob  a  moment 
But  the  manager  happened  to  drop  in 
very'shortly  afterwards.  He  had  opened 
his  box-office,  and  the  money  had  poured 
in  for  places,  and  the  worthy  Hoggs  was 
making  a  round  of  his  company,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  like  a  generous- 
hearted  fellow  as  he  wa&  Would  be 
hear  of  Lucy  refVising  such  an  opening  ? 
Certainly  not.  Miss  Meredith  was  dying 
to  danoe,  and  she  was  good  enough  for 
DuUborough,  and  Lucy  should  stui  for 
London  by  the  next  tiain,  if  he  earned 
her  to  the  station  in  his  arms. 

m 

The  Columbine's  Christmas  dinner  I 
— fueft  a  Christmas  dinner  at  Charley 
Fanshawe's  lodgings  as  had  never  been 
discussed  upon  that  first  floor  within 
the  memoiy  of  man.  Such  a  piece  of 
beef,  done  to  a  turn  by  Charier  s  land- 
lady— Buoh  a  steaming  puddmg  (pro- 
nounced perfect  by  Lawton*  whose  taste 
in  culinary  matters  had  once  been  pro- 
verbial)— such  a  bowl  of  punch,  brewed 
by  the  dear  old  fellow  nimself-— such 
tears  of  genuine  happiness  in^  the  good 
eyes  of  the  little  girl  I  Perhaps,  too, 
the  toasts  of  the  Queen,  the  founder  of 
the  feast,  the  DuUborough  manager, 
and  the  London  potentate  were  not  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  too, 
that  best  of  harlequins,  Hopkins,  was 
not  also  received  with  enthusiasm  when 
he  came  in  like  a  good  feUow,  and 
talked  over  the  'trine'  and  other  mys- 
terious matters  witn  the  pretty  little 
columbine,  and  assured  her  it  would 
be  'aU  right,'  and  took  his  punch  with- 
out a  bit  of  pride,  and  sang  a  oomic 
song  that  convulsed  the  oompany.  Oh 
no  I  of  course  not  I  Perhaps  it  wasn't 
'all  right'  either  when  tne  crowded 
audience  went  into  raptures  with  the 
beautifhl  little  bright-hiured  daaoer,  and 
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ch<;eTed  her  to  the  echo,  and  the  papers 
BDoke  of  her  as  a  wonder,  and  Bashby 
doubled  her  salary  the  second  week. 
Oh  no  1  certainly  not ! 

I  have  only  a  word  or  so  to  add. 
'Harlequin  Bluebeard/  was  an  im- 
mense hit  at  Dullboroup^h.  Signer 
Trampoletti  snooeeded  in  delighting  his 
audience,  displayiog  a  familiarity  with 


the  English  language  most  remarkable 
and  satis&ctory;  the  Stalaetito  Glen 
roused  the  people  to  eBthusiasm ;  and 
when  we  last  heard  of  Manager  Hoggs, 
it  was  on  the  oocasion  of  his  receiving  a 
presentation  of  plate,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  successful  endeavours  to 
resuscitate  that  long-neglected  property, 
the 'Theatre  Boyal 

Hbitbt  J.  Btbox. 


=Ex: 


ISbnestt    •    • 

KaBGAB£T      . 

Rival.     •    • 


GRAK97T. 


Boy    •    »    • 

OlBL    •     •     » 

Child      •    • 


Bachelor  . 

Sfinsteb  • 

Bachelob  . 

SpmsrEB  .  . 

Ebnest    •  • 


Margaret 


BlVAL 


TWELFTH-NIGHT  CHARACTERS. 

[All  eyes  are  on  us  1]  Gentle  consort  say  • 

What  game  the  leading  characters  should  play  7 

Since  '  King'  and  *  Queen '  have  fiatUen  to  us  by  lot. 

We  must  play  lovers  [seem  what  we  are — ^why  not  ?] 

[Now,  hang  that  fellow's  impudence  1  He  throws 

His  eyes  upon  her  till  her  fair  cheek  glows 

Bed  as  the  deep  heart  of  a  sun-touched  rose  I 

A  wretch  like  that  would  cheat,  coin,  slay,  or  thieve — 

I  wish  I*d  hidden  the  Twelfth  King  up  my  sleeve !] 

Gome  Chicks  1  'tis  time  for  bed.    Pop  rubs  her  eyeti. 

•  Early  to  rest' — Oome,  come !— '  early  to  rise.' 

The  breath  of  mom  makes  little  limbs  grow  firm  : 

'  It  is  the  early  bird  tliat  gets  the  early  worm.' 

Ho  1  then  the  worm's  up  first  ? — Ho  1  ho !  my  1  me  ! 
Why  what  a  jolly  fool  the  grub  must  be  1 

Bespect  your  elders,  sir  1  you're  worse  and  worse : 

[But,  I  say,  Gus ! — lef  s  run  and  hide  from  nurse.] 

Go  'way ! — ^I's  not  as'eep — I  is  awake ! 

I  don't  want  tarraters — I  want  a  take. 

'  Toopid  tunundanums !  I  don't  'ike  'iddlcs. 

I  do  'peak  twooph — it's  oo  tells  twewidwiddles ! 

[Oh,  had  she  had  a  less  sarcastio  tongue  I] 

[Oh,  had  he  spoken  when  we  both  were  young !] 

[Fve  half  a  mind ^By  Jove !  she  looks  this  way.] 

[He's  not  so  old :  his  hair  is  scarcely  grey.] 

Sweet !  let  me  crown  thee  I  [Do  not  glance  aside ; 

There  frowns  my  rival,  gazing  on  my  bride.] 

This  wreath  shall  crown  thee  Queen  in  regal  bowers— 

[Oh,  would  it  were  the  wreath  of  orange  flowers !] 

Give  me  your  love  for  crown,  my  lord  and  king ! 

And  take  this  signet    [Keep,  dear  love !  the  ring. 

Heed  not  your  rival :  he  wants  common  sense. 

Who  woos  with  shillings  and  with  pounds  and  pence.] 

[A  vain,  conceited  coxcomb  I— I  will  draw 

Her  father's  eyes  upon  him.    Knaves,  by  law 

Betray  their  comrades :  why  not  better  men  ? 

He  was  my  friend  : — ^he  woos  her ;  well,  what  then  ? 

Have  I  not  done  the  veiy  self-same  thing  ? 

m  turn  king's  evidence  against  the  *  King 't 

Look  to  the  throne !  the  '  Kmg  '—the  '  King  1'  I  vow 

He  twines  the  crown  with  mistletoe  1 — and  now. 
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Fatxbfaxiuas. 


Matzbfamiuas. 


£iuns8T   •    .    • 


Mark !  with  his  knife  pretendB  to  trim  the  wreath. 
While  the  bUde  clipe  the  eeyered  look  beneath  I 
Bring  me  the  hat  I — Well  shnffle  all  anew  1 
There's  treason  in  the  eamp  1 — That  girl  shall  roo- 


Maboabet   .    . 


Patkbfamtt.tah. 


Matebfamilxas. 


PATEBTAWTIJAa 


Matebfaihtjas. 

PATEBFAimJAS. 

Matebfamiijas. 
Patebfahilias. 
Matkbfamilias. 
Patebfahilias. 

Matebfamilias. 
Patebfahilias. 


Hold  I — 'tis  against  the  mles.    All  the  world's  spito 

Oumot  nncrown  the  '  King '  of  the  Twelfth  Night ! 

Ptirdon,  my  gnunons  host  I    [Be  not  dismayed : 

I  fear  we've  played  the  game  of  *  Love  Betrayed/] 

My  fanlt  I  own — yet  own  with  no  regret 

I*d  follow  the  example  which  yon  set— > 

Give  me  your  daughter  for  my  crown  of  life. 

And  let  me  sink  the  '  Queen '  in  dearer  name  of  *  Wifu  !' 

Plead  for  us,  gentle  mother  1    If  denied 

The  youth  I  loye,  I'll  own  no  king  beside. 

[What  say  yon,  mother?]  Sure,  young  sir,  you're  mad  t 

I  never  will  consent  I    [I  wish  I  had  I] 

[Yield  to  them,  father.    How  had  you  grieved,  my  dear, — 

Don't  swear  1 — Had  my  poor  father  scorned  your  tear?] 

[Well — but — O  yea,  of  course — ^yet hang  tlie  game !] 

The  game  we  played,  my  dear,  was  not  the  same. 
I^tst  year,  when  I  was  '  Bang  * 

And  I  was  '  Queen,' — 
Bobed — you  remember? — ^in  your  favourite  green. 
'Twas  not  beneath  the  mistletoe  we  stood  ? 
It  was! 

You  dream  I* — I  said— • 

You  said  *  The  Game  was  Good  'I 
I  never  pressed  your  left-hand  ring,  nor  slid 
My  arm  around  your  waist  by  stealth  ? — 

You  did  I 
O,  very  well  I  Since,  then,  my  memory's  gone. 
What  right  have  I  to  the  dictator's  tone  ? 
My  judgment  lost  'tis  time  my  role  should  oeese  : 
Solons  in  dotage  are  but  Solas  geese. 
Greybeards  in  Council  may  be  very  well ; 
But  here  Love  speaks  for  all. — [You're  right,  my  Nell !] 
If  Fm  80  false — so  fickle  and  untrae 
To  my  young  love,  as  to  flirt  with  my  old  love  too — 
'Tia  clear  I  have  no  right — good  heavens ! — none. 
To  curb  my  daughter's  choice,  who  loves  but  one. 
How  can  I  know  that, — wanting  common  sense, — 
Her  lover  will  repeat  the  same  ofifence  ? 
Cooing  in  corners;  heedless  how  time  flies. 
Drinking  the  love-light  in  some  dear  old  eyes  ? 
Or  what  know  I  that  she  may  prove  a  shrew, 
And  twit  her  lord  in  public  ?   [As  you  do.] 
From  his  fair  right  of  judgment  interdict  him : 
Laugh  in  his  face,  and  flatly  contradict  him  ? 
Nay,  since  the  man  is  mad,  and  needs  a  chain 
[Of  flowers  I]  to  wind  about  his  heart  and  brain. 
Why,  let  him  take  the  evil  with  the  good ; 
I^wash  my  hands  on't|  be  it  undentood ! 


Tieeifth-yhjUt  (."«.!...■/. i«. 

TluTo:  tike  her.  Kn.o=.t:    liiiiri  liln.- I-»-' ^:.i..   '■ 

Taki-  Iwr.  nn.l  Icl  livr  ■  Qii.vii'  it  !>•  ih,-  k-l ! 

[S,  I  Wnfn  tlio  jmlsi'  wil]  m.Iv  will,  tin-  .IrlVu.l.nr 

'TU ck'nr  my  Btiir  is  d-iI  in  tlii-  ii»\iiJAnt '^ 

One  woni,  my  Mnrv'iin'l.    Trust  liiiu  ni>t  tuo  I'.it; 

Oft  with  liis  liidili^u  hc'tirt  liii  wnnU  will  jnr  ; 

And  wlien  ho  Iwiks  all  iilis'''  in  V'It  'b™. 

Ito  sure;  hia  boart  Irajis,  ^niilii);',  i"  its  piare ! 

When  o'er  liia  foult  lie  jsTii^vrs  witli>i)ieo  nnst/'iiJy. 

Hush  tu  hia  Brma :  be  surL'  die  kias  is  n.'ody. 

Atlempt  not  to  ilt-ciivc  hiiti.    \ia\e  ia  blinrl 

or  liice,  bentniie  he  xfa  you  with  liis  miDd. 

Love'n  Tury  eoul  ia  otiiuk  ao  full  o[  eyra 

Vciu  may  count  Ihera  by  tlie  thousand-  like  ft  ey"a ! 

Your  loo  apt  lover  icarns  to  aeo  like  liim, 

AndcrieB  '  You're  laughing  1'  tlmugh  your  eyea  iiiiiy  .-.iv.^i; 

Telia  you  you  nill.  although  you  any  you  won't. 

And  Towa  you  love  him  when  you  tow  you  iloii't '. 

And,  mind  I  if,  after  twenty  yi'are,  he  dure 

To  any  you  count  him  King  of  Men  and  awenr 

"So  aoul  OD  earth's  bo  noble,  wise  aa  lie, 

Beiiere  not  what  he  aaja  : — ray  dear,  tnist  me  ; 

You  oould  not  swear  it,  for  the  thing  is  blso ! 

You  apoke  it,  bat  when  giddy  with  the  walb. 

There  ia  but  one  man  fit  to  bold  the  away 

O'er  woman's  heart :   [Sir  !  take  your  arm  away  I 

What  ia  the  use  of  proacbing  Idee  tho  schools. 

If  children  see  we  are  bat  two  old  fools  r] 

But  one  that's  richeat  in  hia  lack  of  gold : 

Fit  to  o'er-rnle  the  whole  wide  world,  and  hold 

Hie  reins  of  empire  dropped  firom  our  weak  bands: 

There  ii  but  one,  I  say and  hero  he  stands  \ 

And  though,  I  own,  he  BMnetimet  anuba,  [No? — Bather  t] 

Y'et  still  I  Bay  it that  one  ia  jronr  Gither  1 

EuuKORA  L.  Heiivki 
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